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Editor’s Notes 


During summer 1997, a number of political science 
journals, including the Review, will not process new 
submissions from July 15 to August 15. In the last year, 
the Review received 550 manuscripts, but there is a 
noticeable periodicity to the flow. Our months of 
heaviest submission are June, at the end of the Amer- 
ican academic year, and October, following the annual 
meeting of the American Political Science Association. 
From mid-July to mid-August we receive relatively 
fewer manuscripts but, paradoxically, we are frequently 
less able to put them into the review process as quickly 
because many members of the Editorial Board (who 
are consulted on all new submissions) and likely re- 
viewers are traveling for research purposes, moving, or 
on vacation, and our very small APSR staff may also be 
short-handed. At the same time, the constant pressure 
of the daily routine leaves academic journal editors 
with little time (usually none) for long-range planning 
or catch-up on the inevitable backlogs that develop. 

In response to these problems, and in collaboration 
with the editors of the American regional political 
science journals, we are experimenting with a new 
policy on summer submissions and will not process new 
manuscripts between July 15 and August 15, 1997. We 
will continue to accept invited resubmissions and re- 
views during this period and will process them nor- 
mally. The editors involved hope that this policy will 
allow the journals to schedule vacation time for their 
own staffs, provide a time for long-range planning, and 
avoid disappointing authors who hopefully but incor- 
rectly think that submitting during a slow time in the 
academic year will result in shorter turnaround time. 
Not least important, we want to be able to be com- 
pletely up to date in processing the previous year’s 
manuscripts before the inevitable beginning in mid- 
September of the incoming tide of manuscripts associ- 
ated with the annual meeting. 

The editors involved in this submission experiment 
do not expect or desire that this marginal restructuring 
of the submission process will lessen the number of 
manuscripts that come to their journals. Rather our 
objective is to process a full year’s worth of manuscripts 
at a more efficient level in eleven months. We therefore 
ask that authors submit new manuscripts to arrive 
either before or after the July 15-August 15 period. 
New manuscripts that arrive during this period will be 
held until normal processing resumes. For further 
information on the journals participating in this exper- 
iment, see the announcement in the March 1997 issue 
of PS. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO CONTRIBUTORS 


General Considerations 


The American Political Science Review strives to publish 
scholarly research of exceptional merit, demonstrating 
the highest standards of excellence in conceptualiza- 


tion, exposition, methodology, and craftsmanship. Be- 
cause the Review reaches a diverse audience of scholars 
and practitioners, contributors should demonstrate 
how their analysis illuminates a significant research 
problem, or answers an important research question, of 
general interest in political science. For the same 
reason, authors should strive for a presentation that 
will be understandable to as many scholars as possible, 
consistent with the nature of their material. 

Manuscripts being submitted for publication should 
be sent to Professor Ada W. Finifter, Editor, American 
Political Science Review, Department of Political Sci- 
ence, Michigan State University, 303 South Kedzie 
Hall, East Lansing, MI 48824-1032. Correspondence 
concerning manuscripts under review may be sent to 
the same address or, preferably, by e-mail to 
apsr@ssc.msu.edu. Please note that the APSR will not 
process new manuscripts between July 15 and August 
15, 1997. New manuscripts should be mailed to arrive 
either before or after this period. Invited revisions and 
reviews may be submitted at any time and will be 
processed upon arrival. 

The APSR does not consider papers currently under 
review at other journals or that duplicate or overlap 
with parts of larger manuscripts that have been sub- 
mitted to publishers. Moreover, since space is at a 
premium, submission of articles substantially similar to 
articles submitted or published elsewhere, or to part of 
a book or other larger work, is strongly discouraged. 
Authors should discuss any such related publications in 
a cover letter to the Editor. 

For manuscripts containing quantitative evidence 
and analysis, authors should describe their empirical 
procedures in sufficient detail to permit reviewers to 
understand and evaluate what has been done and, in 
the event the article is accepted for publication, to 
permit other scholars to carry out similar analyses on 
other data sets. It is desirable for articles to be self- 
contained and authors should not refer readers to 
other publications for descriptions of basic research 
procedures such as sampling methods, question word- 
ings, or experimental protocols. As part of the review 
process, authors may be asked to submit additional 
documentation if procedures are not sufficiently clear. 
If readers are advised that additional information is 
available from the author, printed copies of that infor- 
mation should be submitted with the manuscript. If the 
amount of this supplementary information is extensive, 
please inquire about alternate procedures. 

Manuscripts that are largely or entirely critiques or 
commentaries on previously published articles will be 
reviewed using the same general procedures as for 
regular articles with one exception. In addition to the 
usual number of reviewers, such manuscripts will also 
be sent to the scholar(s) whose work is being critiqued, 
in the same anonymous form as they are sent to other 
reviewers. Comments from the original author(s) to 
the editor will be invited as a supplement to the advice 


of regular reviewers. There are several purposes for 
this notice to the original author(s): (1) to encourage 
review of the details of analyses or research procedures 
that might occasionally escape the notice of disinter- 
ested reviewers; (2) to enable prompt publication of 
critiques by supplying critiqued authors with early 
notice of their existence and, therefore, more adequate 
time to reply; (3) as a courtesy to critiqued authors. 
Authors of critiques should therefore send as many 
additional copies of their manuscripts as will be re- 
quired for this purpose. 

Manuscripts must not be longer than 45 pages 
including text, all tables and figures, notes, references, 
and appendices. Font sizes smaller than 10 point 
should not be used for any part of the paper nor should 
there be more than 300 words per page. The entire 
paper must be double-spaced, with the sole exception 
of tables for which double-spacing would require a 
second page otherwise not needed. All pages should be 
numbered in one sequence and text should be format- 
ted using a normal single column no wider than 6% 
inches, as is typical for manuscripts (rather than the 
double-column format of the: published version of the 
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Editor’s Notes 


While it is legendary that the acceptance rate for APSR 
articles is very low (currently below 10%), we less 
frequently pay attention to the fact that limited space 
also prevents us from reviewing more than a minority 
of books received. Publishers send the Book Review 
Editor approximately 2,000 books per year but we have 
space to review-only about 400. Therefore, the Review 
currently has“no mechanism (other than its ads) to 
inform readers about many books that may be of 
interest tocthem. As a minor way of improving this 
situation, we will soon:begin posting on our web site, on 
a quarterly basis, lists of books received. We currently 
have no special search facilities available but, once at 
the page that contains the list, “find” commands in web 
browsers can be used to search for authors’ names or 
titles containing keywords of interest. 

As readers may know, we already include at our web 
site information about current and forthcoming issues of 
the Review, including complete tables of contents and 
lists of forthcoming articles. ‘These materials are posted 
as soon as they are finalized and so are available on the 
Internet approximately five or six weeks before the 
printed copies of the Review are mailed. For articles, 
we also include abstracts and lists of tables and figures. 
The web site address is http://www.ssc.msu.edu/~apsr/. 

Authors are reminded that the Review will not 


process new manuscripts between July 15 and August, 


15 this year. Papers that come in during the peak of 
summer cannot be processed efficiently as members of 
the Editorial Board and reviewers are frequently trav- 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO CONTRIBUTORS 


General Considerations 


The American Political Science Review strives to publish 
scholarly research of exceptional merit, demonstrating 
the highest standards of excellence in conceptualiza- 
tion, exposition, methodology, and craftsmanship. Be- 
cause the Review reaches a diverse audience of scholars 
and practitioners, contributors should demonstrate 
how their analysis illuminates a significant research 
problem, or answers an important research question, of 
general interest in political science. For the same 
reason, authors should strive for a presentation that 
will be understandable to as many scholars as possible, 
consistent with the nature of their material. 

Manuscripts being submitted for publication should 
be sent to Professor Ada W. Finifter, Editor, American 
Political Science Review, Department of Political Sci- 
ence, Michigan State University, 303 South Kedzie 
Hall, East Lansing, MI 48824-1032. Correspondence 
concerning manuscripts under review may be sent to 
the same address or, preferably, by e-mail to 
apsr@ssc.msu.edu. Please note that the APSR will not 
process new manuscripts between July 15 and August 
15, 1997. New manuscripts should be mailed to arrive 
either before or after this period. Invited revisions and 
reviews may be submitted at any time and will be 
processed upon arrival. 

The APSR does not consider papers currently under 
review at other journals or that duplicate or overlap 
with parts of larger manuscripts that have been sub- 
mitted to publishers. Moreover, since space is at a 
premium, submission of articles substantially similar to 
articles submitted or published elsewhere, or to part of 
a book or other larger work, is strongly discouraged. 
Authors should discuss any such related publications in 
a cover letter to the Editor. 

For manuscripts containing quantitative evidence 
and analysis, authors should describe their empirical 
procedures in sufficient detail to permit reviewers to 
understand and evaluate what has been done and, in 
the event the article is accepted for publication, to 
permit other scholars to carry out similar analyses on 
other data sets. It is desirable for articles to be self- 
contained and authors should not refer readers to 
other publications for descriptions of basic research 
procedures such as sampling methods, question word- 
ings, or experimental protocols. As part of the review 
process, authors may be asked to submit additional 
documentation if procedures are not sufficiently clear. 
If readers are advised that additional information is 
available from the author, printed copies of that infor- 
mation should be submitted with the manuscript. If the 
amount of this supplementary information is extensive, 
please inquire about alternate procedures. 

Manuscripts that are largely or entirely critiques or 
commentaries on previously published articles will be 


reviewed using the same general procedures as for 
regular articles with one exception. In addition to the 
usual number of reviewers, such manuscripts will also 
be sent to the scholar(s) whose work is being critiqued, 
in the same anonymous form as they are sent to other 
reviewers. Comments from the original author(s) to 
the editor will be invited as a supplement to the advice 
of regular reviewers. There are several purposes for 
this notice to the original author(s): (1) to encourage 
review of the details of analyses or research procedures 
that might occasionally escape the notice of disinter- 
ested reviewers; (2) to enable prompt publication of 
critiques by supplying critiqued authors with early 
notice of their existence and, therefore, more adequate 
time to reply; (3) as a courtesy to critiqued authors. 
Authors of critiques should therefore send as many 
additional copies of their manuscripts as will be re- 
quired for this purpose. 

Manuscripts must not be longer than 45 pages 
including text, all tables and figures, notes, references, 
and appendices. Font sizes smaller than 10 point 
should not be used for any part of the paper nor should 
there be more than 300 words per page. The entire 
paper must be double-spaced, with the sole exception 
of tables for which double-spacing would require a 
second page otherwise not needed. All pages should be 
numbered in one sequence and text should be format- 
ted using a normal single column no wider than 612’, as 
is typical for manuscripts (rather than the double- 
column format of the published version of the Review), 
and printed on one side of the page only. Include an 
abstract of no more than 150 words. Authors who use 
paper sizes other than 8% X 11 inches should adjust 
page length guidelines accordingly. The American Po- 
litical Science Review style of embedded citations 
should be used, and there should be a separate list of 
references at the end of the article. Please do not use 
footnotes for simple citations. Since these specifica- 
tions are designed to make it easier for reviewers to 
read and evaluate papers, manuscripts not adhering to 
these guidelines are subject to being rejected without 
review. 

For submission purposes, authors who wish to do so 
may place footnotes at the bottom of the pages instead 
of using endnotes and may locate tables and figures (on 
separate pages and only one to a page) approximately 
where they fall in the text. However, manuscripts 
accepted for publication must be submitted with end- 
notes, and with tables and figures on separate pages at 
the back of the manuscript with standard indications of 
text placement, e.g., [Table 3 about here]. In deciding 
how to format your initial submission, please consider 
the necessity of making these changes if your paper is 
accepted. Authors of accepted manuscripts are also 
required to submit camera-ready copy of graphs or 
other types of figures. Instructions will be provided. 

The American Political Science Review citation for- 
mat requires inclusion of month, season, or issue 


number (in that order of preference if a cited journal 
provides more than one) as part of the volume and 
page identification. For example, a reference to an 
article in the Review would be given as 90(September): 
475-87, rather than 90:475—87. On other questions of 
form, please follow the example of a recent issue of the 
Review or refer to the Style Manual for Political Science, 
a publication of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Publications. It is available 
from the Association’s office (see “Other Correspon- 
dence” below for address). For unusual style or for- 
matting issues, authors may refer to The Chicago 
Manual of Style, 14% ed. : 


Specific Procedures 


Please follow these specific procedures for submission: 


1. Submit five copies of manuscripts. Please review all 
pages of all copies to make sure copies are com- 
plete. To comply with the Review’s policy of double- 
blind peer reviews, four of the submitted manu- 
scripts should have no identifying references. The 
first page of the four anonymous copies should 
contain only the title and jan abstract of no more 
than 150 words. If it is important to the develop- 
ment of the paper that an author’s previous publi- 
cations be cited, whenever possible this should be 
done in a way that does not make the authorship of 
the submitted paper obvious. This is usually most 
easily accomplished by referring to oneself in the 
third person. In such cases, normal references to the 
work cited should appear in the list of references. If 
numerous references that would suggest authorship 
are required, authors may delete their names from 
embedded references and substitute “Author 
[date]” (use actual date of other work). When 
attributing work to “Author,” references to the works 
in question should be completely omitted from the list 
of references. Do not leave blank lines where the 
author’s references would otherwise appear. 

2. The first page of the identified copy should contain 
the name, academic rank, institutional affiliation, 
and contact information (address, telephone, fax, 

e-mail) for all authors and, in the case of multiple 
authors, an indication of the author who will receive 
correspondence. The identified copy should contain 
any relevant citations to the author’s previous work. 
If there are any, please mark this copy with “Con- 
tains author citations” at the top of the first page. 

3. Please also send a loose copy of a page containing 
the full title of the article, the names of all authors, 
and the abstract. 

4. Authors having access to e-mail should send a copy 
of the abstract to apsr@ssc.msu.edu, when the 
submission is mailed. The subject line should con- 
tain the first listed author’s last name followed by 
the word Abstract. The body of the message should 
contain the title of the paper, the names of all 
authors, and the abstract (as on the loose page 
described above). E-mail submission of the abstract 


is not required but will help us process your manu- 
script more efficiently. 

. Authors should not fax abstracts, send any part of 
the paper itself by e-mail, or send the abstract by 
e-mail before their submission packet is in the mail. 
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No copies of submitted manuscripts can be returned. 

Since submission procedures may be modified in the 
future, authors are encouraged to check for current 
instructions in the most recent issue of the Review or at 
our Internet web site, http://Awww.ssc.msu.edu/~apsr/. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


All book review correspondence should be sent to the 
Book Review Editor, Professor Mark Lichbach, Ameri- 
can Political Science Review Book Review, Department of 
Political Science, University of Colorado, Box 333, Boul- 
der, CO 80309. (E-mail:apsrbook@colorado.edu.) Au- 
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should ask their publisher to send a copy to the Book 
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should send their vita to the Book Review Editor. 
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Reprint permissions 
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Advertising information and rates 
Lauren Harris, Advertising Manager 
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EXPEDITING REQUESTS FOR COPYING 
APSR AND PS ARTICLES FOR CLASS USE 


The APSA already has an agreement with the Copy- 
right Clearance Center (CCC) whereby bookstores and 
copy centers can receive expedited clearance to copy 
articles from the APSR and PS in compliance with the 
Association’s policies and applicable fees. In regard to 
these permission fees, there is no charge for the first 
ten copies of an article. Any additional copies are 75 
cents each. The Copyright Clearance Center’s address, 
telephone, and fax are: 222 Rosewood Drive, Danvers, 
MA 01923, (508)750-8400, and fax (508)750-4744. 


The Association of American Publishers (AAP) has 
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‘request copyrighted material for course packs. The 
form is available through the CCC, which will handle 
copyright permissions. Authors of APSR articles may 
use their own articles in course packs or other printed 
materials without payment of royalty fees. _ | 
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Articles and notes appearing in the Review before the 
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Editor’s Notes 


In the final issue of each volume, I am pleased to 
acknowledge the reviewers who contribute so much 
both to our peer review process in general and to the 
papers that are ultimately accepted for publication in 
particular. In the 1996-97 academic year, 919 scholars 
assisted the profession in this way, many of them 
multiple times, providing reviews for more than 500 
manuscripts submitted to the Review. Their names will 
be found following the book reviews. The index for 
Volume 91 is also provided at the end of this issue. 
Looking to the future, Volume 94 of the Review will 
be published in the year 2000, only eight issues away. 
While the Review does not commission articles, and it 
is doubtful that we would devote any issues to single 
themes, I hope scholars who are working on significant 
political science research that has some connection to 
the millennium will think of submitting such work here 
over the next few years, so that it may be published in 
2000 or 2001 (according to your millennial beliefs). The 
turn of the century is a natural time for stock-taking, so 
critical evaluations and assessments of research tradi- 
tions and literatures as well as reports of original 
research projects will be welcome. As usual, all submit- 
ted articles will go through our normal peer review 
process. | 


INSTRUCTIONS TO CONTRIBUTORS 


General Considerations 


The American Political Science Review strives to publish 
scholarly research of exceptional merit, demonstrating 
the highest standards of excellence in conceptualiza- 
tion, exposition, methodology, and craftsmanship. Be- 
cause the Review reaches a diverse audience of scholars 
and practitioners, contributors should demonstrate 
how their analysis illuminates a significant research 
problem, or answers an important research question, of 
general interest in political science. For the same 
reason, authors should strive for a presentation that 
will be understandable to as many scholars as possible, 
consistent with the nature of their material. 
Manuscripts being submitted for publication should 
be sent to Professor Ada W. Finifter, Editor, American 
Political Science Review, Department of Political Sci- 
ence, Michigan State University, 303 South Kedzie 
Hall, East Lansing, MI 48824-1032. Correspondence 
concerning manuscripts under review may be sent to 
the same address or, preferably, by e-mail to 
apsr@ssc.msu.edu. Please note that the APSR will not 
process new manuscripts during August 1998. New 
manuscripts should be mailed to arrive either before or 
after this period. Invited revisions and reviews may be 


submitted at any time and will be processed upon . 


arrival. 

The APSR does not consider papers currently under 
review at other journals or that duplicate or overlap 
with parts of larger manuscripts that have been sub- 
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mitted to publishers. Moreover, since space is at a 
premium, submission of articles substantially similar to 
articles submitted or published elsewhere, or to part of 
a book or other larger work, is strongly discouraged. In 
general, this is a self-policing norm. If there is doubt 
about whether the policy would apply, authors should 
discuss any such related publications in a cover letter to 
the Editor; copies of related publications may be 
requested. 

For manuscripts containing quantitative evidence 
and analysis, authors should describe their empirical 
procedures in sufficient detail to permit reviewers to 
understand and evaluate what has been done and, in 
the event the article is accepted for publication, to 
permit other scholars to carry out similar analyses on 
other data sets. For example, for surveys, at the least, 
sampling procedures, response rates, and question 
wordings should be given; for experiments, full descrip- 
tions of experimental protocols should be provided. It 
is desirable for articles to be self-contained, and au- 
thors should not refer readers to other publications for 
descriptions of these basic research procedures. As 
part of the review process, authors may be asked to 
submit additional documentation if procedures are not 
sufficiently clear; the review process works most effi- 
ciently if such information is given in the initial sub- 
mission. If readers are advised that additional informa- 
tion is available from the author, printed copies of that 
information should be submitted with the manuscript. 
If the amount of this supplementary information is 
extensive, please inquire about alternate procedures. 

Manuscripts that are largely or entirely critiques or 
commentaries on previously published articles will be 
reviewed using the same general procedures as for 
regular articles with one exception. In addition to the 
usual number of reviewers, such manuscripts will also 
be sent to the scholar(s) whose work is being critiqued, 
in the same anonymous form as they are sent to other 
reviewers. Comments from the original author(s) to 
the editor will be invited as a supplement to the advice 
of regular reviewers. There are several purposes for 
this notice to the original author(s): (1) to encourage 
review of the details of analyses or research procedures 
that might occasionally escape the notice of disinter- 
ested reviewers; (2) to enable prompt publication of 
critiques by supplying critiqued authors with early 
notice of their existence and, therefore, more adequate 
time to reply; (3) as a courtesy to critiqued authors. 
Authors of critiques should therefore send as many 
additional copies of their manuscripts as will be re- 
quired for this purpose. 


Manuscript Formatting 


Manuscripts must not be longer than 45 pages includ- 
ing text, all tables and figures, notes, references, and 
appendices. The page size guideline is based on the 
U.S. standard 8.5 X 11 inch paper and must be adjusted 
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accordingly by authors who are submitting manuscripts 
printed on longer paper. Font size must be at least 10 
point for all parts of the paper. The entire paper must 
be double-spaced, with the sole exception of tables for 
which double-spacing would require a second page 
otherwise not needed. All pages should be numbered 
in one sequence and text should be formatted using a 
normal single column no wider than 6% inches, as is 
typical for manuscripts (rather than the double-column 
format of the published version of the Review), and 
printed on one side of the page only. Include an 
abstract of no more than 150 words. The American 
Political Science Review style of embedded citations 
should be used, and there should be a separate list of 
references at the end of the article. Please do not use 
footnotes for simple citations. These specifications are 
designed to make it easier for reviewers to read and 
evaluate papers. Papers not adhering to these guide- 
lines are subject to being rejected without review. 

For submission purposes, authors are encouraged to 
place notes at the bottom of the pages instead of at the 
end of the manuscript and may locate tables and 
figures (on separate pages and only one to a page) 
approximately where they fall in the text. However, 
manuscripts accepted for publication must be submit- 
ted with endnotes, and with tables and figures on 
separate pages at the back of the manuscript with 
standard indications of text placement, e.g., [Table 3 
about here]. In deciding how to format your initial 
submission, please consider the necessity of making 
these changes if your paper is accepted. Authors of 
accepted manuscripts are also required to submit cam- 
era-ready copy of graphs or other types of figures. 
Instructions will be provided. 

The American Political Science Review citation for- 
mat requires inclusion of month, season, or issue 
number (in that order of preference if a cited journal 
provides more than one) as part of the volume and 
page identification. For example, a reference to an 
article in the Review would be given as 90(September): 
475—87, rather than 90:475—87. On other questions of 
form, please follow the example of a recent issue of the 
Review. For unusual style or formatting issues, authors 
may refer to The Chicago Manual of Style, 14 edition. 


Submission Procedures 


Please follow these specific procedures for submission: 

1. Submit five copies of manuscripts. Please review all 
pages of all copies to make sure copies are complete and 
that all pages are legible. To comply with the Review’s 
policy of double-blind peer reviews, four of the submit- 
ted manuscripts should have no identifying references. 
The first page of the four anonymous copies should 
contain only the title and an abstract of no more than 
150 words. If it is important to the development of the 
paper that an author’s previous publications be cited, 
whenever possible this should be done in a way that 
does not make the authorship of the submitted paper 
obvious. This is usually most easily accomplished by 
referring to oneself in the third person and including 
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normal references to the work cited in the list of 
references. 

2. The first page of the identified copy should con- 
tain the name, academic rank, institutional affiliation, 
and contact information (address, telephone, fax, e- 
mail) for all authors and, in the case of multiple 
authors, an indication of the author who will receive 
correspondence. In the event that any relevant cita- 
tions to the author’s previous work have been omitted 
from the anonymous copies, they should be included in 
the identified copy. If the identified copy does contain 
any unique references or is worded differently in any 
way, please mark this copy with “Contains author 
citations” at the top of the first page. 

3. Please also send a loose copy of a page containing 
the full title of the article, the names of all authors, and 
the abstract. 

4. Authors having access to e-mail should send a 
copy of the abstract to apsr@ssc.msu.edu, when the 
submission is mailed. The subject line should contain 
the word Abstract followed by the first listed author's 
last name. The body of the message should contain the 
title of the paper, the names of all authors, and the 
abstract (as on the loose page described above). E-mail 
submission of the abstract is not required but will help 
us process your manuscript more efficiently. 

5. Authors should not fax abstracts, send any part of 
the paper itself by e-mail, or send the abstract by e-mail 
before their submission packet is in the mail. 

No copies of submitted manuscripts can be returned. 

Since submission procedures may be modified from 
time to time, authors are encouraged to check for 
current instructions in the most recent issue of the 
Review or at our Internet web site, http:/Avww.ssc. 
msu.edu/~apstr/. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


All book review correspondence should be sent to the 
Book Review Editor, Professor Mark Lichbach, Armen- 
can Political Science Review Book Review, Department of 
Political Science, University of Colorado, Box 333, Boul- 
der, CO 80309. (E-mail: apsrbook@colorado.edu.) Au- 
thors wishing their book to be considered for review 
should ask their publisher to send a copy to the Book 
Review Editor. Those interested in reviewing books 
should send their vita to the Book Review Editor. 


OTHER CORRESPONDENCE 


The American Political Science Association’s address, 
telephone and fax are: 1527 New Hampshire Avenue, 
NW, Washington, D.C. 20036, (202)483-2512, and fax 
(202)483-2657. E-mail: apsa@apsanet.org. Please di- 
rect correspondence as follows: 
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Dr. Robert J-P. Hauck, Editor, PS 

E-mail: rhauck@apsanet.org 
Circulation and subscription correspondence (domes- 
tic claims for nonreceipt of issues must be made within 
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claims, eight months) 
Elizabeth Weaver Engel, Director of Members Service 
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Reprint permissions 
Ed Lamb 
E-mail: elamb@apsanet.org 


Advertising information and rates 
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EXPEDITING REQUESTS FOR COPYING. 
APSR AND PS ARTICLES FOR CLASS USE 


The APSA already has an agreement with the Copy- 
right Clearance Center (CCC) whereby bookstores and 
copy centers can receive expedited clearance to copy 
articles from the APSR and PS in compliance with the 
Association’s policies and applicable fees. In regard to 
these permission fees, there is no charge for the first 
ten copies of an article. Any additional copies are 75 
cents each. The Copyright Clearance Center’s address, 
telephone, and fax are: 222 Rosewood Drive, Danvers, 
MA 01923, (508)750-8400, and fax (508)750-4744. 


The Association of American Publishers (AAP) has 
created a standardized form for college faculty to 
submit to a copy center or bookstore in order to 
request copyrighted material for course packs. The 
form is available through the CCC, which will handle 
copyright permissions. Authors of APSR articles may 
use their own articles in course packs or other printed 
materials without payment of royalty fees. 


INDEXING 


Articles and notes appearing in the Review before the 
June 1953 issue were indexed in The Reader’s Guide to 
Periodical Literature. Current issues are indexed by 
EconLit, International Political Science Abstracts, Social 
Sciences Index, and United States Political Science Doc- 
uments. Microfilm of the Review, beginning with Vol- 
ume 1, may be obtained from University Microfilms, 
300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, MI 48106. A 
Cumulative Index of the Review, Volumes 1-62, 1906- 
1968, also may be obtained from University Microfilms. 
Articles appearing in the Review are listed in ABC Pol 
Sct and Current Contents: Behavioral, Social and Man- 
agement Sciences. Book Reviews are indexed in Book 
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is systematically biased against less well-to-do citizens. (2) Unequal turnout spells unequal political 


I ow voter turnout is a serious democratic problem for five reasons: (1) It means unequal turnout that 


influence. (3) U.S. voter turnout is especially low, but, measured as percent of voting-age population, 
it is also relatively low in most other countries. (4) Turnout in midterm, regional, local, and supranational 
elections—ess salient but by no means unimportant elections—tends to be especially poor. (5) Turnout 
appears to be declining everywhere. The problem of inequality can be solved by institutional mechanisms 
that maximize turnout. One option is the combination of voter-friendly registration rules, proportional 
representation, infrequent elections, weekend voting, and holding less salient elections concurrently with the 
most important national elections. The other option, which can maximize turnout by itself, is compulsory 
voting. Its advantages far outweigh the normative and practical objections to it. 


EQUALITY VERSUS PARTICIPATION 


Political equality and political participation are both 
basic democratic ideals. In principle, they are perfectly 
compatible. In practice, however, as political scientists 
have known for a long time, participation is highly 
unequal. And unequal participation spells unequal 
influence—a major dilemma for representative democ- 
racy in which the “democratic responsiveness [of 
elected officials] depends on citizen participation” 
(Verba 1996, 2), and a serious problem even if partic- 
ipation is not regarded mainly as a representational 
instrument but as an intrinsic democratic good (Arendt 
1958, Barber 1984, Pateman 1970). Moreover, as po- 
litical scientists have also known for a long time, the 
inequality of representation and influence are not 
randomly distributed but systematically biased in favor 
of more privileged citizens—those with higher in- 
comes, greater wealth, and better education—and 
against less advantaged citizens. 

This systematic class bias applies with special force 
to the more intensive and time-consuming forms of 
participation. Steven J. Rosenstone and John Mark 
Hansen (1993, 238) found that, in the United States, 
the smaller the number of participants in political 
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Earlier versions of this address ‘were delivered to the annual 
meetings of the Southern, Northeastern, Western, and Southwestern 
Political Science Associations on November 3 and 9, 1995, and 
March 15 and 22, 1996, respectively. I am very grateful for the 
comments that I received from participants in these meetings. I also 
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requests for information and advice as I was preparing my address: 
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activity, the greater the inequality in participation. In 
other countries, too, it is especially the more advan- 
taged citizens who engage in these intensive modes of 
participation—both conventional activities such as 
working in election campaigns, contacting government 
officials, contributing money to parties or candidates, 
and working informally in the community (Verba, Nie, 
and Kim 1978, 286-95) and unconventional activities 
like participation in demonstrations, boycotts, rent and 
tax strikes, occupying buildings, and blocking traffic 
(Marsh and Kaase 1979, 100, 112-26). 

Voting is less unequal than other forms of participa- 
tion, but it is far from unbiased. The bias is especially 
strong in the United States where “no matter which 
form citizen participation takes, the pattern of class 
equality is unbroken,” and where, over time, the level 
of voting participation and class inequality are strongly 
and negatively linked: “When [relatively] many citi- 
zens turn out to vote, they are more representative of 
the electorate than when fewer people vote. ... Class 
inequality in participation was greatest in the high- 
turnout elections of the 1960s and least in the low- 
turnout elections of the 1980s. As turnout declined 
between 1960 and 1988, class inequalities multiplied” 
(Rosenstone and Hansen 1993, 238, 241; see also 
Burnham 1980, 1987). Although generally not as 
strong, the same pattern of inequality can be seen in 
other democracies. 

It is interesting to note that, at the end of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century, 
when universal suffrage was being adopted in many 
countries, political analysts tended to assume that it 
would be the better educated and more prosperous 
who would make the rational choice not to bother to 
vote. As a French observer put it in 1896, “The 
intellectual elite of the people asks itself whether it is 
worthwhile to cast a vote which is doomed to drown 
among the votes of the great crowd” (cited in Tingsten 
1937, 184). But empirical studies soon showed that 
socioeconomic status and voting were positively, not 
negatively, linked. In his study of voting in the 1924 
presidential election in the city of Chicago, Harold F. 
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Gosnell (1927, 98) found that turnout increased with 
economic status and that “the more schooling the 
individual has the more likely he [or she] is to register 


and vote in presidential elections.” In an article in the’ 


American Political Science Review two years earlier, the 
same clear pattern was reported on the basis of a voting 
study in the small Ohio town of Delaware (Arneson 
1925). Herbert Tingsten (1937, 155) reviewed a large 
number of voting studies in Switzerland, Germany, 
Denmark, Austria, the United States, and Sweden, 
conducted between 1907 and 1933, and formulated 
“the general rule that the voting frequency rises with 
rising social standard.” 

Can the democratic dilemma of unequal participa- 
tion be resolved? With the possible exception of finan- 
cial contributions,} little can be done to equalize par- 
ticipation in the more intensive activities; mobilizing 
more people to participate appears to be of little help 
because, as Verba (1996, 7) laments, “for most activity, 
the forces of mobilization bring in the same people who 
would be active spontaneously.” But a partial solution 
to the dilemma is to make the most basic form of 
participation, namely voting, as equal as possible— 
especially important as a “democratic counterweight” 
(Teixeira 1992, 4) to other forms of participation which 
are bound to remain unequal. And the obvious way to 
make voting more equal is to maximize voting turnout. 
The democratic goal should be not just universal 
suffrage but universal or near-universal turnout—in line 
with Tingsten’s (1937, 230) “law of dispersion,” which 
states that the probability of differences in voting 
turnout “is smaller the higher the general participation 
is.... The chances of dispersion ... are inversely pro- 
portional to the electoral participation.” 

On the basis of studies from the 1930s (Gosnell 1930, 
Tingsten 1937) to the 1980s and 1990s (Franklin 1996; 
Franklin, van der Eijk, and Oppenhuis 1996; Jackman 
1987; Jackman and Miller 1995; Powell 1980, 1986), we 
know a great deal about the institutional mechanisms 
that can increase turnout, such as user-friendly regis- 
tration rules, proportional election formulas, relatively 
infrequent elections, weekend voting, and compulsory 
voting. And all of these studies, from the 1930s on, 
have found that compulsory voting is a particularly 
effective method to achieve high turnout—in spite of 
generally low penalties (comparable to a fine for 
parking violations), lax enforcement (more lenient 
than the enforcement of parking rules), and the secrecy 
of the ballot which means that an actual vote cannot be 
compelled in the first place. 

Compulsory “voting” is therefore a misnomer: All 


1 Making financial contributions to campaigns, parties, and candi- 
dates is an exceptional activity in two respects. One 1s that it is 
characterized by an income bias that is greater than in all other 
modes of participation (Verba, Schlozman, and Brady 1995, 516-7). 
The other is that, in principle, it can be equalized by complete and 
exclusive public financing of political parties and campaigns—a 
policy that, however, is more difficult to apply in countries like the 
United States with its “candidate-centered politics” (Wattenberg 
1991) than in countries with strong and disciplined parties. 

2 Of course, another crucially important reason to aim for maximum 
turnout is democratic legitimacy (Hasen 1996, 2165-6; Teixeira 1992, 
3, 101-2). 
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that can be required in practice is attendance at the 
polls; hence the least intrusive, but sufficient, form of 
compulsory voting is the requirement to appear at the 
polling station on election day without any further duty 
to mark a ballot or even to accept a ballot. This was the 
rule in the Netherlands from 1917 until the abolition of 
compulsory voting in 1970 (Adviescommissie Op- 
komstplicht 1967; Irwin 1974, 313).3 More democracies 
have used the compulsory vote than is commonly 
recognized: Australia, Italy, Greece, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, Austria (several Länder), 
Switzerland (a few cantons), and most Latin American 
countries (Fernandez Baeza forthcoming; Fornos 1996; 
Hirczy 1994; Ochoa 1987, 866-7).4 

In addition to being an effective enhancer of turnout 
in practice, the basic logic of compulsory voting as an 
egalitarian instrument is also strong. As Sidney Verba, 
Norman H. Nie, and Jae-On Kim (1978, 6) argue, to 
make political participation perfectly equal, one needs 
both a “ceiling’—a prescribed maximum—and a 
“floor”—a prescribed minimum—for activities of vari- 
ous kinds. For voting participation this means that 
“each citizen is allowed one and only one vote. . . . Such 
a ceiling goes a long way toward equalizing political 
participation, but it does not eliminate the possibility 
that citizens will differ in their use of the franchise. 
Turnout is usually related to socioeconomic status. 
Thus it may be necessary to place a floor under political 
activity as well, to make it compulsory” (emphasis 
added). 


UNEQUAL TURNOUT AND 
UNEQUAL INFLUENCE 


Before turning to the various institutional methods for 
raising turnout, including compulsory voting, let me 
first review the empirical evidence and theoretical 
arguments concerning the problems of low voter turn- 
out and class bias. There are several serious reasons 
why democrats should worry about these problems. 
First of all, as already indicated, low voter turnout 
means unequal and socioeconomically biased turnout. 
This pattern is so clear, strong, and well known in the 
United States that it does not need to be belabored 
further. Compared with the United States, the class 
bias in other democracies tends to be weaker—leading 
some analysts to regard it as an almost unique Amer- 
ican phenomenon (Abramson 1995, 918; Piven and 
Cloward 1988a, 117-9). There is, however, abundant 
evidence of the same class bias, albeit usually not as 


3 Even in Australia, where the voter is actually obligated to deposit 
a ballot in the ballot box, compulsory “voting” is still a misnomer. In 
the words of a former Australian senator and proponent of compul- 
sory voting: “What the law requires is that [electors] turn up at a 
polling booth and take a ballot paper. They are not compelled to fill 
in that ballot paper and have an absolute night not to vote by placing 
a blank or spoiled ballot paper in the ballot box. That is their 
unqualified right which only a small number choose to exercise” 
(Puplick 1995, 3-4). 

4 Some Latin American democracies exempt large groups such as 
illiterates and people over age 70 from the obligation to vote (Nohlen 
1993). The exclusion of illiterate citizens, in particular, reintroduces 
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strong, in other democracies: In Switzerland, the other 
major example of a Western democracy with low levels 
of turnout, the participation gap between the least and 
most highly educated citizens in the March 1991 refer- 
endum was 37 percentage points; Wolf Linder (1994, 
95-6) calls this a “typical profile of a popular vote,” 
and concludes that “especially when participation is 
low, the choir of Swiss direct democracy sings in upper- 
or middle-class tones.” In survey data covering refer- 
enda between 1981 and 1991, the gap was almost 25 
percentage points (Mottier 1993, 134). The class bias in 
turnout also affects Swiss‘ parliamentary elections 
(Farago 1996, 11-2; Sidjanski 1983, 107). 

In countries with higher turnout, as expected, the 
link between socioeconomic status and turnout tends 
to be less strong, often not strong enough to be 
Statistically significant and sometimes even negative. 
However, G. Bingham Powell, Jr. (1986, 27-8) com- 
bined data for seven European nations and Canada 
and found a consistent effect of the level of education 
on turnout: a difference of 10 percentage points be- 
tween the lowest and highest of five education levels 
and a consistent increase of 2 to 3 percentage points at 
each higher level in the averages of eight nations. A 
similar study of six Central American countries also 
reports mixed results, but these averages show similar 
turnout increases at higher educational levels and a 
difference of 12 percentage points between the highest 
and lowest levels, with the “more dramatic differenc- 
es...found in countries with lower turnout rates” 
(Seligson et al. 1995, 166-71). 

Richard Topf (1995, 48-9), who surveys data from 
16 European countries in six periods since 1960, finds 
several instances in which the least educated cohorts 
actually have slightly higher turnouts than the most 
highly educated—contrary to the expected pattern— 
and concludes that there is “no generalized education 
effect for voting.” His own figures, however, show that 
the instances of the expected positive link between 
educational level and turnout are four times more 
numerous than the deviant instances; without the 
countries with compulsory voting the ratio is almost 
five to one. Similarly, a study of the 1989 European 
Parliament elections in the 12' member countries finds 
several negative correlations between levels of educa- 
tion, income, and social class on the one hand and 
voting turnout on the other, but positive correlations 
prevail by a better than two-to-one ratio; without the 
four countries with compulsory voting, the ratio is 
higher than three to one (Oppenhuis 1995, 186-90). 
The same expected, but not huge, class bias is also the 
usual finding in Russell B.'Dalton’s (1996, 57-8) 
comparative analysis of the United Kingdom, France, 
and Germany, as well as in single-country studies of 
these countries plus Spain and the Netherlands (Dent- 
ers 1995; Denver 1995; Font.and Virós 1995; Justel 
1995; Sarlvik and Crewe 1983, 79; Schultze 1995). 

A slight class bias sometimes still turns up even in 
countries with compulsory voting, and hence high 
turnout. For instance, even in Australia where about 
95% of the registered voters usually vote, Ian McAllis- 
ter (1986) finds that slightly higher turnouts give a 
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perceptible boost to the Labor Party and that slightly 
lower turnouts benefit the parties of the right; he also 
estimates that the hypothetical abolition of compulsory 
voting would strengthen this pattern and would give 
the political right “an inbuilt advantage.” In the well- 
known graph in the first chapter of their Participation 
and Political Equality, Verba, Nie, and Kim (1978, 7) 
strikingly illustrate the increase in class bias that re- 
sulted from the abolition of compulsory voting in the 
Netherlands in 1970. For five educational groups, the 
reported turnout rates varied between 66 and 87%. 
Compared with these unequal turnouts, the last parlia- 
mentary election that was still conducted under com- 
pulsory voting, in 1967, showed turnouts for all groups 
above 90%—but there was still a slight class bias: 
turnouts increased gradually from 93% in the lowest 
educational group to 98 and 97% in the two groups 
with the most education. 

In Belgium, surveys have found little or no relation- 
ship between educational level and voting participa- 
tion. However, they have also discovered that, if com- 
pulsory voting were abolished, turnout would drop 
from well over 90% to about 60%, resulting in a strong 
class bias from which the more conservative parties 
would benefit (Ackaert and De Winter 1993, 77-9; 
1996; De Winter and Ackaert 1994, 87-9). Similarly, 
Venezuela had high turnouts in its elections under 
compulsory voting until the mid-1980s and, like Bel- 
gium, relatively little class bias in turnout. Here, too, 
however, a survey found that, under voluntary voting, 
turnout would decline dramatically, to 48%, and that 
“electoral demobilization would introduce socioeco- 
nomic distinctions in voting turnout” (Baloyra and 
Martz 1979, 71; see also Molina Vega 1991). 

In the early 1960s, two authoritative volumes sum- 
marized the most important findings of political scien- 
tists and sociologists. On the subject of voter turnout, 
Seymour Martin Lipset (1960, 182) stated that “pat- 
terns of voting participation are strikingly the same in 
various countries: Germany, Sweden, America, Nor- 
way, Finland, and many others for which we have 
data.... The better educated [vote] more than the less 
educated; ... higher-status persons, more than lower.” 
Similarly, one of the findings in Bernard Berelson and 
Gary A. Steiner’s (1964, 423) Inventory of Scientific 
Findings was that “the higher a person’s socioeconomic 
and educational level—especially the latter—the 
higher his [or her] political interest, participation, and 
voting turnout.” More than three decades later, these 
conclusions are clearly still valid.5 

The second reason why low and unequal voting 


5 The one serious doubt about the practical significance of these 
findings is that measures to increase turnout in the United States, 
such as easier registration and absentee voting rules, do not neces- 
sarily increase the proportion of the less privileged among the voters. 
For instance, being allowed to register as late as election day “rather 
than goading the disadvantaged to the polls, appears to simply 
provide a further convenience for those already inclined to vote by 
virtue of their social class position” (Calvert and Gilchrist 1993, 699; 
see also Oliver 1996; Wolfinger and Rosenstone 1980, 82-8). One 
has to keep in mind, however, that such measures result in relatively 
small turnout increments; more substantial increases in voting par- 
ticipation, in line with Tingsten’s law of dispersion, are much more 
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turnout should be a serious concern is that who votes, 
and who doesn’t, has important consequences for who 
gets elected and for the content of public policies. 
What is the significance, V. O. Key (1949, 527) asked, 
of group differences in voting and nonvoting? And he 
answered: “The blunt truth is that politicians and 
officials are under no compulsion to pay much heed to 
classes and groups of citizens that do not vote.” More 
recently, Walter Dean Burnham (1987, 99) emphasized 
again that “the old saw remains profoundly true: if you 
don’t vote, you don’t count.” Voice and exit are often 
alternative ways of exerting influence (Hirschman 
1970), but with regard to voting the exit option spells 
no influence; only voice can have an effect. 

In addition to the clear connection between socio- 
economic status and turnout, there are two further 
important links. One is the clear nexus between socio- 
economic status on the one hand and party choice and 
the outcome of elections on the other; in Lipset’s 
(1960, 220) famous formulation, elections are “the 
expression of the democratic class struggle.” The sec- 
ond crucial link is that between types of parties, 
especially progressive versus conservative parties, and 
the policies that these parties pursue when they are in 
power. There is an extensive comparative literature 
about welfare, redistribution, full employment, social 
security, and overall government spending policies that 
is unanimous in its conclusion that political parties do 
matter (Blais, Blake, and Dion 1996; Castles 1982; 
Castles and McKinlay 1979; King 1981; Klingemann, 
Hofferbert, and Budge 1994; Tufte 1978). Douglas A. 
Hibbs’s (1977, 1467) conclusion represents the broad 
consensus very well: “Governments pursue .. . policies 
broadly in accordance with the objective economic 
interests and subjective preferences of their class- 
defined core political constituencies.” 

Skeptics have raised two critical questions about the 
strength of the above links. One has to do with the 
supposed decline in class voting. Even Lipset (1960, 
220) who originally proclaimed that “on a world scale, 
the principal generalization which can be made is that 
parties are primarily based on either the lower classes 
or the middle and upper classes,” retreated from this 
conclusion in the updated version of Political Man 
(Lipset 1981, 503): on the basis of American, British, 
German, and Swedish data, he concluded that his 
original generalization “has become less valid” (see 
also Dogan 1995, Franklin 1992). Other analysts have 
argued, however, that class voting is changing—espe- 
cially from a dichotomous working versus middle-class 
contrast to more complex and multifaceted class dif- 
ferences—instead of declining (Andersen 1984; Hout, 
Brooks, and Manza 1995; Manza, Hout, and Brooks 
1995). These authors also emphasize, and the support- 
ers of the thesis of the decline in class voting admit, 
that this decline does not mean that class voting has 
vanished. This is also the conclusion of a study of class 
voting in 20 democracies from 1945 to 1990 by Paul 
Nieuwbeerta (1995, esp. 46-51). He finds a “substan- 


likely to reduce class bias. Moreover, Teixeira (1992, 112-5) presents 
data that directly contradict Calvert and Gilchrist’s conclusion. 
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tial decline” in class voting in many countries, but the 
decline is strong enough to be statistically significant in 
only about half of his countries. In about a third of the 
countries he finds an opposite trend or no trend. Most 
important, in none of the countries has class voting 
disappeared altogether. 

The second doubt about the nexus between social 
class, voting turnout, party choice, and public policy is 
raised by studies that show nonvoters not to be differ- 
ent from voters, especially in the United States, regard- 
ing policy preferences and candidate and party prefer- 
ences. Ruy A. Teixeira (1992, 100) sums up the 
conclusions of a large number of studies in the follow- 
ing words: They “all tell a similar story: nonvoters are 
somewhat more liberal than voters on policy issues 
concerning the economic role of government... and 
all agree that the magnitude of these differences is not 
large and that therefore the absence of nonvoters from 
the voting pool probably has little immediate effect on 
the policy output of government” (see also Gant and 
Lyons 1993, Shaffer 1982, and, for a similar British 
study, Studlar and Welch 1986).° For election out- 
comes, the story is basically the same. For instance, if 
all nonvoters had voted in the 1980 presidential elec- 
tion, Reagan would have received only 2% fewer votes 
and would still have won the election; in 1984 and 1988, 
winners Reagan and Bush would actually have received 
a higher vote percentage (Bennett and Resnick 1990, 
795; see also Petrocik 1987). 

There are, however, several problems with Teixeira’s 
(1992, 96-7) conclusion, based on the above studies, 
that “most electoral outcomes are not determined in 
any meaningful sense by turnout.” Nonvoters who are 
asked their opinions on policy and partisan preferences 
in surveys are typically citizens who have not given 
these questions much thought, who have not been 
politically mobilized, and who, in terms of social class, 
have not developed class consciousness. It is highly 
likely that, if they were mobilized to vote, their votes 
would be quite different from their responses in opin- 
ion polls. The usual surveys, while “more representa- 
tive than any of the modes of citizen activity’ and 
hence “rigorously egalitarian” (Verba 1996, 3—4), fall 
short of discovering people’s true opinions and prefer- 
ences; only James S. Fishkin’s (1991, 1995) “delibera- 
tive opinion polls” and Robert A. Dahl’s (1989, 340; 
1970, 149-50) randomly selected “minipopulus” of 
about one thousand citizens, who would meet and 
deliberate for an extended period of time, combine 
representativeness with well-formed policy and politi- 
cal preferences.’ 

Furthermore, the few studies that attempt the diffi- 


6 It is worth noting, however, that the usual finding is that there are 
only small differences instead of no differences, and that these small 
differences usually indicate, as expected, that less privileged citizens 
have more leftist opinions. 

7 Teixeira (1992, 102) appears to agree at least in part with this 
interpretation when he argues that, in the long run, low voter turnout 
“may contribute to the problem of an unrepresentative policy 
agenda, because nonvoters and voters do tend to differ systematically 
from one another in attributes that reflect individual needs and 
interests, even if their specific policy preferences within a given 
agenda generally do not” (emphasis added). 
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cult task of directly testing the link between voter 
turnout, on the one hand, and tax and welfare policies, 
on the other, all find compelling evidence that unequal 
voting participation is associated with policies that 
favor privileged voters over underprivileged nonvoters 
(Hicks and Swank 1992; Hill and Leighley 1992; Leigh- 
ley 1995, 195-6; Mebane 1994). Finally, perhaps the 
most persuasive evidence is the strong and direct link 
between turnout and support for left-of-center parties 
found by Alexander Pacek and Benjamin Radcliff 
(1995). They analyzed all national elections in 19 
industrial democracies from 1950 to 1990 and found 
that, as hypothesized, the vote for left parties varied 
directly with turnout: The left share of the total vote 
increases by almost one-third of a percentage point for 
every percentage point increase in turnout.§ In short, 
the overall weight of the evidence strongly supports the 
view that who votes and how people vote matter a great 
deal. Indeed, any other conclusion would be extremely 
damaging for the very concept of representative de- 
mocracy. 


LOW AND DECLINING VOTER TURNOUT 


Additional reasons for serious worry are the low levels 
of electoral participation in almost all democracies— 
even in national elections but especially in lower-level 
elections—and the downward trend in turnout in most 
countries. That the United States ranks near the bot- 
tom of voting participation in comparative perspective 
is well-known, and this high degree of nonvoting is 
often contrasted with “nonvoting levels as low as 5 
percent in other democracies” (Teixeira 1992, 21). 
Voter turnout, however, tends to be lower in other 
countries than is commonly recognized. Powell’s (1980, 
6-8) turnout figures for 30 democracies in the 1960s 
and 1970s—all of the democratic countries with popu- 
lations over one million during this period—show that 
not a single country had a turnout rate as high as 95%. 
The highest percentage is that of Italy, a country with 
compulsory voting—94%; the lowest percentage is that 
of Switzerland—53%. And the median turnout rate is 
only 76%. 

The main reason for the exaggeration of voter 
turnout in other democracies is that their turnout rates 
are usually calculated as percentages of registered 
voters rather than percentage of voting-age population. 
For the United States, the latter figure is almost always 
used since the former would be extremely misleading, 
given the large numbers of eligible voters who are not 
registered. For most other democracies, which have 
automatic registration or where it is the government’s 


8 In a more controversial analysis, challenged by Erikson (1995), 
Radcliff (1994, 1995) found a strikingly similar pattern in the United 
States on the basis of state-level data from 1928 to 1980. Another 
similar finding is that, m New Zealand between 1928 and 1988, 
Labour’s share of the vote increased by about a third of a percentage 
point for every percentage point increase in turnout (Nagel 1988, 
25-9). In the United.Kingdom, high turnout has meant a consistent 
disadvantage for the Conservatives, a modest gain for the Liberals, 
and no appreciable advantage for Labour—but, of course, a relative 
advantage for Labour as a result of the Conservatives’ disadvantage 


(McAllister and Mughan 1986). 
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responsibility to register voters, turnout percentages 
based on registered voters are more nearly correct— 
but far from completely accurate: Voter registers ev- 
erywhere may fail to include all eligible voters or may 
include names of voters who have moved or died. 
Therefore, the only proper turnout percentages both in 
absolute terms and for comparative purposes are those 
based on voting-age populations.® Powell’s percent- 
ages, cited above, are the optimally accurate figures 
based on voting-age population. The median of only 
76% that he reports means that in half of the coun- 
tries—including most of the most populous countries 
such as India, Japan, Britain, France, and, of course, 
the United States—fewer than about three out of every 
four citizens turn out to vote.!° 

All of the unimpressive turnout figures that I have 
mentioned so far are still deceptively favorable because 
they are the turnout percentages in the most salient 
national elections and hence the elections with the 
highest turnout: national parliamentary elections in 
parliamentary systems and presidential elections in 
presidential and semipresidential systems. The vast 
majority of elections, however, are elections with lower 
salience—iocal, state, provincial, and off-year congres- 
sional elections, as well as the elections to the Euro- 
pean Parliament—which are characterized by consid- 
erably lower turnout. The U.S. off-year election 
turnout has only been around 35%, and turnout in 
local elections only about 25% in recent years (Anso- 
labehere and Iyengar 1995, 145-6; Teixeira 1992, 7). 
When lower-level elections are on the same ballot as 
presidential elections, voting participation improves, 
but there also tends to be considerable roll-off, that is, 
voters casting their votes for president but not for less 
prestigious offices. Moreover, as turnout decreases, 
roll-off tends to increase (Burnham 1965, 13-4), and 
roll-off, like nonvoting, is inversely correlated with 
socioeconomic status (Darcy and Schneider 1989, 360- 
2).31 

In other democracies, too, lower-level elections at- 


° Nevertheless, in the remainder of this paper, I shall often have to 
cite turnout figures based on registered voters because these may be 
the only figures that are available. It should also be noted that 
percentages based on voting-age population may still contain two 
types of inaccuracy. One is that the voting-age population includes 
noncitizens, which means that turnout rates in countries with rela- 
tively large numbers of resident aliens such as the United States, 
Switzerland, France, Germany, and Belgium are understated (Powell 
1986, 40; Teixeira 1992, 9-10). The other is that, in most countries 
but not in the United States, the “voters” that are counted include 
those who cast blank and invalid ballots (Crewe 1981, 238; Wolfinger, 
Glass, and Squire 1990, 570). However, these inaccuracies are not 
likely to affect turnout figures by more than a couple of percentage 
points. 

10 Mark N. Franklin (1996, 218) reports turnout figures for 37 
countries in the 1960-95 period with a much higher median—83%— 
but these use registered voters as the denominator. 

11 One recent example is the 1990 election in Oklahoma in which 
39.5% of the voting-age population voted for governor, but only 
38.3% and 37.1% in the U.S. senatorial and congressional races, and 
an average of 31.6% in the judicial retention choices—roll-offs of 
2.9%, and 20%, ively (calculated from data in Darcy and 
Vanderleeuw 1993, 3-4). Gosnell (1930, 209-10) reports that in the 
1920 election in Kansas “35% of those who voted for president did 
not vote for state printer.” 
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tract fewer voters than national elections. In his classic 
Why Europe Votes, Gosnell (1930, 142-76) devoted an 
entire chapter to local elections in European countries 
and found that, in the 1920s, Europeans were more 
faithful voters than Americans but considerably less so 
in lower-level than in national elections. Average turn- 
out rates in local elections in France and Spain, in 
German state elections, and in elections to the parlia- 
ment of autonomous Catalonia in the 1980s and 1990s 
have been between 60 and 70%, but these averages 
conceal much lower turnouts in particular states and 
cities such as the 54.8% turnout in the German state of 
Sachsen-Anhalt in 1994 and the 45.6% turnout in the 
French city of Saint-Martin-d’Héres in 1983 (Botella 
1994, Font and Virós 1995, Hoffmann-Martinot 1994, 
Lépez Nieto 1994, Schultze 1995). Average turnout 
rates in the English-speaking democracies tend to be 
much lower still: 53% in New Zealand; 40% in Great 
Britain, but well below 40% in the major urban areas; 
33% in Canada; and about 35% in Australia, where at 
the local level there is no compulsory voting (Denver 
1995; Goldsmith and Newton 1986, 145-7; Miller 1994; 
Rallings and Thrasher 1990). In the 1994 European 
Parliament elections, the average turnout in the 12 
member countries was 58.3% but in three countries 
only slightly more than a third of the registered voters 
participated: 36.4% in the United Kingdom and 35.6% 
in the Netherlands and Portugal (Smith 1995, 210). 
Turnout in the first European Parliament election in 
newly admitted Sweden in 1995 was a mere 41.6% 
(Widfeldt 1996). 

All of these elections have been called “second- 
order elections” in which less is at stake than who will 
control national executive power (Reif and Schmitt 
1980). But while second-order elections may be less 
important elections, they are not entirely unimportant, 
even in unitary and centralized systems of government. 
In decentralized and federal systems such as the 
United States and Germany, state elections are obvi- 
ously of great importance and, similarly, congressional 
elections should rank close to presidential ones in 
democracies in which the executive and legislature are 
coequal branches of the government. From the per- 
spective of rational choice, it is to be expected that 
carefully reasoning voters will vote less in most second- 
order than in first-order elections, but the magnitude of 
the difference between the two is more difficult to 
explain (Feeley 1974, 241). In any case, when consid- 
ering the general problem of low voter turnout, second- 
order elections with their often striking lower voter 
participation cannot be ignored. 

Finally, voter turnout is not only low but also declin- 
ing in most countries. In the United States, participa- 
tion in presidential elections has declined from 60- 
65% in the 1950s and 1960s to 50-55% in the 1980s 
and 1990s; in Teixeira’s (1992, 6) words, “a low turnout 
society ... has been turned into an even lower turnout 
society.” In other industrialized democracies, the de- 
cline is also unmistakable although not as dramatic. 
Average turnout in 20 of these countries declined from 
83% in the 1950s to 78% in the 1990s, with 17 countries 
showing a lower and only 3 a higher turnout in the 
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latter period (Dalton 1996, 44-5). For 18 industrialized 
democracies in the shorter time span from the 1960s to 
the 1980s—but based on more accurate turnout rates 
as percentages of voting-age population—average 
turnout went down from 80 to 78%, with ten countries 
showing lower, four higher, and four about the same 
turnout in the most recent period (Jackman 1987, 420; 
Jackman and Miller 1995, 485). For the European 
democracies, the Beliefs in Government study reports “a 
decline in average participation levels over the post- 
war period as a whole” (Borg 1995, 441) and a drop 
from 85% in 1960-64 to 80% in 1985-89 (Topf 1995, 
40-1; see also Flickinger and Studlar 1992).!2 In Swit- 
zerland, the European country with a long record of 
poor voter participation, the 42.3% turnout in 1995 was 
a new all-time low in legislative elections (Farago 1996, 
11). 

The pattern is similar for second-order elections. 
Rainer-Olaf Schultze (1995, 91-4) reports declining 
turnout in Germany, especially since the mid-1980s, at 
all four levels: local, state, national, and European 
Parliament elections. For all of the member countries, 
average turnout in the elections to the European 
Parliament has gone down steadily from 65.9% in the 
first elections held in 1979 to 63.8%, 62.8%, and 58.3% 
in the next three elections (Smith 1995, 210).15 

These drops in turnout are not as drastic as in the 
United States, but they are especially disturbing be- 
cause they have occurred in spite of dramatic increases 
in levels of education and economic well-being and the 
rise of postmaterialist values (Inglehart 1990) in all 
industrialized countries—factors that, at the individual 
level, are known to increase rather than decrease the 
probability of voting. Moreover, the decline in turnout 
has been accompanied by a “participatory revolution” 
in Western Europe with regard to more intensive forms 
of political participation in which class bias is very 
strong; hence, as Max Kaase (1996, 36) points out, 
serious concerns about political equality arise because 
of the skewed nature of the “active partial publics.” 

Frances Fox Piven and Richard A. Cloward (1988b, 
869) have argued that, in the United States, “restrictive 
registration procedures are the functional equivalents 
of earlier property and literacy qualifications.” Simi- 
larly, it can be argued that the logical and empirical 
link between Jow voter turnout and unequal turnout is 


12 Richard Topf (1995, 40), however, belittles this decline by com- 
paring the most recent 80% turnout, not with the high of 85%, but 
with the overall mean of 83% ın the postwar period, and by arguing 
that “a decline of some 3 percentage points 1s a very small change 
indeed.” My interpretation of the findings of the Belefs in Govern- 
ment project also obviously differs from that of its three coordinators 
who conclude that “voting turnout [in Western Europe] has re- 
mained remarkably stable in the postwar period” (Kaase, Newton, 
and Scarbrough 1996, 226). 

13 The number of member countries increased from 9 in 1979 to 10 
in 1984 and 12 in 1989 and 1994. It may therefore be more 
appropriate to examine the averages for the original 9 members only 
65.9% (1979), 62 3% (1984), 63.1% (1989), and 59.3% (1994). The 
slight boost in 1989 can be explained in terms of the concurrence of 
that year’s election ın Ireland with a national parliamentary election 
(van der Eijk, Franklin, and Marsh 1996, 154) that raised turnout by 
an estimated 20 percentage points—and which therefore raised the 
average turnout for the 9 countries by about 2 percentage pounts. 
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the functional equivalent of such discriminatory quali- 
fications—as well as the functional equivalent of two 
earlier proposals and practices that systematically give 
well-to-do and educated citizens greater voting rights 
than their less privileged co-citizens. One is Aristotle’s 
suggestion that “equal blocks of property carry equal 
weights, though the number of persons in each block is 
different” (Barker 1958, 262); a version of this was 
Prussia’s three-class system from 1849 to 1918 which 
entailed having each of the three classes elect one-third 
of the deputies, but the top class consisted of only 4% 
of the voters, the middle class 16%, and the bottom 
class 80% (Urwin 1974, 116). The other is Mill’s 
([1861] 1958, 138) proposal of plural voting: “two or 
more votes might be allowed”. on the basis of occupa- 
tional status and educational qualifications. Such a 
system, with a maximum of three votes per voter, 
operated in Belgium from Hee to 1919 (Gosnell, 1930, 
98-9). 

All of these discriminatory miles are now universally 
rejected as undemocratic. Why then do many demo- 
crats tolerate the systematic pattern of low and unequal 
turnout that is the functional equivalent of such rules? 


INSTITUTIONAL REMEDIES 


Voting participation depends on many factors, includ- 
ing the salience of the issues—note, for instance, the 
93.5% turnout in Quebec’s 1995 referendum on inde- 
pendence (Kennedy 1996) and the high turnouts in the 
final years of the Weimar Republic—the attractiveness 
of parties and candidates, and political culture and 
attitudes. When we look for remedies for nonvoting, 
however, institutional factors are especially important. 
For one thing, when we compare turnout variations 
among countries and across social characteristics of 
individuals, “the most striking message is that turnout 
varies much more from country to country than it does 
between different types of individuals” (Franklin 1996, 
217-8), which suggests very strongly that in order to 
expand voting in a country with low turnout it is much 
more promising to improve the institutional context 
than to raise levels of education and political interest. 
For another, rules and institutions are, at least in 
principle, more amenable to manipulation than indi- 
vidual attitudes. Fortunately, we know a great deal 
about the effect of institutions on turnout, especially 
thanks to the impressive early studies by Harold F. 
Gosnell (1930) and Herbert Tingsten (1937) and the 
outstanding recent work of G. Bingham Powell (1986), 
Robert W. Jackman (1987), and Mark N. Franklin 
(1996). 

In the United States, burdensome registration re- 
quirements have long been recognized as a major 
institutional deterrent to voting (Gosnell 1927, 1930, 
203-5; Rosenstone and Hansen 1993, 230). Voting 
presents a problem of collective action that becomes 
more serious as the costs increase, and the costs of 
registration are often higher than the cost of voting 
itself (Wolfinger 1994, 81-3). Raymond E. Wolfinger 
and Steven J. Rosenstone (1980, 73, 88) found that 
turnout would increase by 9.1 percentage points if all 
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states adopted completely liberalized registration rules, 
but they also argued that turnout could be raised 
substantially more by a European-style system in which 
registration is automatic or the government’s respon- 
sibility. On the basis of his comparative analysis, Powell 
(1986, 36) concludes that automatic registration could 
boost turnout by up to 14 percentage points. Compar- 
isons between nationwide turnout and turnout in the 
few states with either no registration requirement at all 
or same-day and same-place registration—that is, the 
possibility of registering at the polls on election day— 
show differences of about 15 percentage points 
(Abramson 1995, 916; Wolfinger, Glass, and Squire 
1990, 564-5). Other estimates have been somewhat 
lower; for instance, Burnham’s (1987, 108) is about 
10%. After an extensive review of all of the evidence, 
Teixeira (1992, 122) concludes that the increase would 
be somewhere between 8 and 15 percentage points. 

Fifteen percentage points appears to be the maxi- 
mum benefit that thorough registration reform could 
achieve, and it would be only a partial remedy that 
would still leave the United States well below the 
median turnout of 76% in contemporary democracies. 
Also, it is unclear how much registration reform would 
contribute to turnout in off-year, state, local, and 
primary elections; even if the increase were as much as 
15 percentage points in these elections, it would still 
leave turnout well below 50% in most. Registration 
reform is irrelevant for most other Western democra- 
cies where registration is not a big problem. 

Another important institutional mechanism that af- 
fects turnout is the electoral system. Proportional 
representation (PR) tends to stimulate voter participa- 
tion by giving the voters more choices and by eliminat- 
ing the problem of wasted votes—votes cast for losing 
candidates or for candidates that win with big majori- 
ties—from which systems using single-member districts 
suffer; this makes it more attractive for individuals to 
cast their votes and for parties to mobilize voters even 
in areas of the country in which they are weak. This 
phenomenon was already highlighted by both Gosnell 
(1930, 201-3) and Tingsten (1937, 223-5). Recent 
comparative studies have estimated that the turnout 
boost from PR is somewhere between 9 and 12% (Blais 
and Carty 1990, 174; Burnham 1987, 106-7; Franklin 
1996, 226; Lijphart 1994, 5-7; see also Amy 1993, 
140-52).14 

These estimates of PR’s beneficial effect are all 
based on the most salient national elections. In con- 


14 The difference between PR and single-member-district systems is 
roughly the same as the variable that Powell (1986) and Jackman 
(1987) call “nationally competitive districts,” with two exceptions. 
One is that the latter takes into consideration three categories of 
proportionality in PR systems, based on the number of representa- 
tives elected per district. The other concerns presidential elections: 
The direct presidential elections in France, in which each vote counts 
nationwide, are placed in the same category as the most proportional 
parliamentary elections, whereas the American electoral-college 
system of presidential elections is scored on a par with single- 
member-district systems. Jackman (1987) and Jackman and Miller 
(1995) also find that multipartism, which 1s strongly associated with 
PR, depresses turnout—thus undoing some of PR’s beneficial influ- 
ence—and that bicameralism lowers turnout as well. 
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trast, in second-order elections using PR, the level of 
voter participation tends to be much less impressive. 
The European Parliament elections provide a striking 
example: Turnouts have been low even though 11 of 
the 12 member countries choose their representatives 
by PR. In the 1995 provincial elections, by PR, in the 
Netherlands, turnout was only 50%. A recent Ameri- 
can example is the 1996 New York City school board 
election, one of the rare cases of PR in the United 
States: Turnout was a mere 5% (Steinberg 1996). 

The frequency of elections has a strongly negative 
influence on turnout. Boyd (1981, 1986, 1989) has 
convincingly demonstrated this effect for the United 
States, in which he estimates that, on average, voters 
are asked to come to the polls between two and three 
times each year—much more often than in all except 
one other democracy. The one country with even more 
frequent dates on which elections and referenda are 
conducted—about six or seven times per year—is 
Switzerland (Farago 1995, 121; Franklin 1996, 225, 234; 
Sidjanski 1983, 109). The United States and Switzer- 
land are also the two Western democracies with by far 
the lowest levels of turnout. The most plausible expla- 
nation is voter fatigue (Jackman and Miller 1995, 
482-3) or, in terms of rational choice, the fact that 
frequent elections increase the cost of voting. If fre- 
quent elections depress turnout in first-order elections, 
it is logical to expect that they hurt turnout in second- 
order elections even more. This may be the explanation 
for the wide gap in the United States between the 
first-order presidential elections, on the one hand, and 
the second-order—but in a system of separation and 
division of powers still very important—midterm con- 
gressional as well as state executive and legislative 
elections on the other. 

Rational-choice theory also leads us to expect that 
concurrent elections will increase turnout since the 
benefit of voting now increases while the cost remains 
almost the same (Aldrich 1993, 261; Wolfinger 1994, 
76-8). In particular, second-order elections should 
have better turnout when combined with first-order 
elections. The available evidence shows this hypothesis 
to be correct. The European Parliament elections in 
Portugal and Ireland held at the same time as national 
parliamentary elections, in 1987 and 1989, respectively, 
yielded turnouts more than 20% higher than the 
preceding and/or next separate European Parliament 
election in these countries (Niedermayer 1990, 47-8). 
The 1979 local elections in England and Wales were 
conducted simultaneously with House of Commons 
elections, and, as a result, “local election turnout 
soared up to parliamentary levels” (Miller 1994, 69). 
Combining first-order and second-order elections may 
even help the former to some extent: In the United 
States, the inclusion of a gubernatorial race can in- 
crease turnout in presidential elections by about 6 
percentage points (Boyd 1989, 735-6). 

In contrast, the daunting accumulation of very many 
elections and referendum questions on one long bal- 
lot—a phenomenon unique to the United States with 
its extremely large number of elective offices and 
primary elections (Crewe 1981, 225—32)—is generally 
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regarded as a deterrent to turnout, although the ben- 
efits of voting would appear to keep increasing with 
increasing ballot length. Gosnell (1930, 186, 209) em- 
phasizes “the old lesson of the need for a shorter 
ballot,” and comments that European voters are “not 
given an impossible task to perform on election day. 
[They are] not presented with a huge... ballot as are 
the voters in many of the American states.” 

Minor measures to facilitate voting, such as the 
availability of mail ballots and the scheduling of elec- 
tions on weekends instead of weekdays, can also be a 
small but distinct stimulus to turnout. On the basis of a 
multivariate analysis of turnout in 29 countries, Fran- 
klin (1996, 226-30) finds that, other factors being 
equal, weekend voting increases turnout by 5 to 6 
percentage points and that mail ballots are worth 
another 4% in first-order elections. In the second- 
order European Parliament elections, weekend voting 
adds more than 9 percentage points to turnout. 


COMPULSORY VOTING 


The strongest of all the institutional factors is compul- 
sory voting, particularly with regard to second-order 
elections; but let us first take a look at the most salient 
national elections. Gosnell (1930, 184) took special 
pains to examine two of the European cases of com- 
pulsory voting, and his conclusion was: “There is no 
doubt that compulsory voting has had a sustained 
stimulating effect upon voting in Belgium and in the 
Swiss cantons where it is used. In Belgium it has 
maintained the highest voting records found in Eu- 
rope.” Tingsten (1937, 205) gathered evidence from 
several additional countries—Austria, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, the Netherlands, Romania, and Aus- 
tralia—and, like Gosnell, he concluded “that popular 
participation in elections is very high in countries with 
compulsory voting, that the introduction of compulsory 
voting everywhere has been accompanied by a remark- 
able rise in participation, and that in countries where 
compulsory voting has been enacted in certain regions, 
these display more intense participation than the re- 
gions without compulsory voting.” 

In comparative multivariate analyses, compulsory 
voting has been found to raise turnout by 7 to 16 
percentage points. Powell (1980, 9-10) finds a differ- 
ence of about 10% in his study of 30 democracies. The 
figures reported by Jackman (1987, 412, 415-6) and 
Jackman and Miller (1995, 474) for the industrialized 
democracies in three successive decades from 1960 to 
1990 are 15.0, 13.1, and 12.2%. Franklin’s (1996, 227) 
finding of a 7.3 percentage point difference is the 
lowest that has been reported. In a study of Latin 
American turnout in the 1980s and early 1990s, repli- 
cating Jackman’s analysis, Carolina A. Fornos (1996, 
34-5) finds that compulsory voting boosted turnout by 
11.4 percentage points in presidential elections and 
16.5 percentage points in congressional elections.’ 


15 Enrique C. Ochoa (1987, 867) also notes that the Latin American 
countries with compulsory-voting laws “tend to have a higher partic- 
ipation rate. The countries with the highest voter turnout during the 
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The most persuasive results are in Wolfgang Hirczy’s 
(1994) systematic study of within-country differences— 
both variations over time and variations among differ- 
ent areas in the same country—in Australia, Austria, 
and the Netherlands. He concludes, in line with previ- 
ous findings, that compulsory voting effectively and 
consistently raises turnout. His more striking conclu- 
sion, however, is that the increase in turnout depends a 
great deal on the baseline of participation without 
compulsory voting. Mean turnout in all three countries 
under mandatory voting was higher than 90%, but the 
increment due to mandatory voting in Austria was only 
about 3 percentage points, because turnout even under 
conditions of voluntary voting was well above 90%. In 
the Netherlands, the abolition of compulsory voting in 
1970 caused a larger drop of about 10 percentage 
points to the average voluntary-voting baseline of 
around 84%. And in Australia, the mean turnout 
difference was even larger—more than 28%— because 
the average turnout under voluntary voting before 1925 
was only about 62%. 

Brazil and Venezuela are additional examples of low 
baselines and hence high turnout boosts due to com- 
pulsory voting. Average official turnout in Venezuela 
from 1958 to 1988 was 90.2% but, after the abolition of 
mandatory voting in 1993, turnout fell to 60.2% (Mo- 
lina Vega 1995, 164).16 A public opinion poll in Brazil 
in 1990 found that, under hypothetical conditions of 
voluntary voting, turnout would undergo a similar drop 
of about 30 percentage points from the 85% turnout in 
that year’s election to 55% (Power and Roberts 1995, 
796, 819). These examples lend further support to 
Hirezy’s (1994, 74) observation that “the impact of 
mandatory voting laws should be particularly pro- 
nounced in low-turnout environments.” 

Hirczy’s conclusion also has special significance for 
second-order elections because these tend to be elec- 
tions with low turnout. Here, indeed, compulsory vot- 
ing is strikingly effective. Franklin’s (1996, 227, 230) 
finding of a modest 7.3% boost from compulsory voting 
in national elections, mentioned above, contrasts with a 
26.1% increase in turnout in a similar multivariate 
analysis of the 1989 European Parliament elections. In 
all four of the European Parliament elections from 
1979 to 1994, the mean turnout was 84.2% in the 
countries with compulsory voting but only 46.4% in 
those with voluntary votine—a difference of almost 38 
percentage points (based on data in Smith 1995, 210). 

Gosnell (1930, 155) was greatly impressed with the 
level of turnout in provincial and local elections in 
Belgium in the 1920s, which was practically the same, 
well above 90%, as in the national elections: “The 
device of compulsory voting in Belgium overcame that 


most recent presidential elections in the 1980s... all have manda- 
tory voting laws.” 

16 Molina Vega's (1995, 163) own, more realistic, estimates of 
turnout are a bit lower—a mean of 82.8% before and 54% after the 
abolition of compulsory voting—but the difference of almost 29 
percentage points between the two 1s roughly similar to that between 
the before and after official percentages. While the obligation to vote 
remained formally in force m 1993, compulsory voting was effectively 
eliminated because all penalties for nonvoting were removed. 
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indifference toward local elections which is so marked 
in countries with a free voting system.” The same 
pattern can still be seen today: Belgian local elections 
from 1976 to 1994 had an average turnout of 93.7%— 
almost identical with the average 93.8% turnout in 
parliamentary elections during this period (based on 
data in Ackaert and De Winter 1996). In Italy from 
1968 to 1994, mean turnout in local elections was 
84.4% compared with 86.2% in national parliamentary 
elections—a difference of less than 2 percentage points 
(Corbetta and Parisi 1995, 171). In Dutch provincial 
and municipal elections from 1946 until the abandon- 
ment of mandatory voting in 1970, turnout was almost 
always well above 90%, often close to 95%, and usually 
only a bit lower than that in parliamentary elections. 
In 1970, turnout dropped to 68.1% in provincial and 
67.2% in municipal elections. After a brief improve- 
ment in turnout levels later in the 1970s, they declined 
even further. The 1994 and 1995 figures are 65.3% in 
municipal, 50% in provincial, and 35.6% in European 
elections.!’ 

Students of compulsory voting have not only been 
impressed but also often surprised by the strong effect 
of the obligation to vote, especially in view of the 
generally low penalties for noncompliance and gener- 
ally lax enforcement: “Even when the penalties for 
non-voting are very small, and where law and practice 
prescribe very wide acceptance of excuses, the growth 
of the poll has been perceptible” (Tingsten 1937, 
205-6). In rational-choice terms, however, this phe- 
nomenon can be explained easily. Turnout is a problem 
of collective action, but an unusual one, because turn- 
out entails both low costs and low benefits (Aldrich 
1993); this means that the inducement of compulsory 
voting, small as it is, can still neutralize a large part of 
the cost of voting.!8 

Rational-choice theory also provides the basic nor- 
mative justification for compulsory voting. The general 
remedy for problems of collective action is to counter- 
act free riding by means of legal sanctions and enforce- 
ment. For the collective-action problem of turnout, this 
means that citizens should not be allowed to be free 
riders—that is, that they should be obligated to turn 
out to vote (Feeley 1974, Wertheimer 1975). 

Compulsory voting is not the only method for assur- 
ing high voter turnout. If all the other institutional 
variables are favorable—automatic registration, a 
highly proportional electoral system, infrequent elec- 


17 I am indebted to Galen A. Irwin for providing me with these data 
(personal correspondence, May 5, 1996). See also Andeweg and 
Irwin 1993, 83-5; Denters 1995, 118-21, 137; and Irwin 1974. 

18 Some compulsory-voting laws do prescribe heavy penalties, such as 
up to a year’s imprisonment in Greece, but this kind of sanction is 
never imposed. The typical penalty 1s a relatively small fine, similar to 
a fine for a parking violation, but even these are imposed on only a 
smali fraction of the nonvoters: 4 to 5% in Australia, less than 1% in 
the Netherlands when it had compulsory voting, and less than 
one-fourth of a percent in Belgium (Adviescommissie Opkomstplicht 
1967, 28; Hasen 1996, 2169-70; Mackerras and McAllister 1996). In 
Italy, the only penalty is the “innocuous sanction”— but still effective 
sanction— of noting “did not vote” on the citizen’s certificate of good 
conduct (Corbetta and Pansi 1995, 150, but see also Lombardo 
1996). 
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tions, and weekend voting—and in a highly politicized 
environment, it may be possible to have near-universal 
turnout without compulsory voting, as Hirczy (1995) 
has shown for the case of Malta. Second-order elec- 
tions can have high turnout if they are conducted 
concurrently with first-order elections in which all the 
major institutional mechanisms are conducive to turn- 
out. Compulsory voting is the only institutional mech- 
anism, however, that can assure high turnout virtually 
by itself. 


VOTING AS A DUTY: PROS AND CONS 


The most important argument in favor of compulsory 
voting is its contribution to high and relatively equal 
voter turnout. Three additional, more speculative, ad- 
vantages of compulsory voting, however, are worth 
mentioning. One is that the increase in voting partici- 
pation may stimulate stronger participation and inter- 
est in other political activities: “People who participate 
in politics in one way are likely to do so in another” 
(Berelson and Steiner 1964, 422). Considerable evi- 
dence exists of a spillover effect from participation in 
the workplace, churches, and voluntary organizations 
to political participation (Almond and Verba 1963, 
300-74; Greenberg 1986; Lafferty 1989; Peterson 1992; 
Sobel 1993; Verba, Schlozman, and Brady 1995, 304- 
68; but see also Greenberg, Grunberg, and Daniel 
1996; Schweizer 1995). 

Second, compulsory voting may have the beneficial 
effect of reducing the role of money in politics. When 
almost everybody votes, no large campaign funds are 
needed to goad voters to the polls, and, in Gosnell’s 
(1930, 185) words, “elections are therefore less costly, 
more honest, and more representative.” Third, manda- 
tory voting may discourage attack advertising—and 
hence may lessen the cynicism and distrust that it 
engenders. Stephen Ansolabehere and Shanto Iyengar 
(1995) have found that attack ads work mainly by 
selectively depressing turnout among those not likely to 
vote for the attacker. When almost everybody votes, 
attack tactics lose most of their lure.19 

Having emphasized the advantages of compulsory 
voting so far, I must also deal with the most important 
arguments that have been raised against it. One criti- 
cism has been that the compulsory vote forces to the 
polls people who have little political interest and 
knowledge and who are unlikely to cast a well-consid- 
ered vote: “An unwilling or indifferent vote is a 
thoughtless one” (Abraham 1955, 21). What this ob- 
jection overlooks is that mandatory voting may serve as 
an incentive to become better informed. An indirect bit 
of evidence supporting this possibility is that, in Amer- 


19 For countnes with proportional representation, a fourth argument 
in favor of compulsory voting is that it is illogical to want votes to be 
converted proportionally into seats, but to be satisfied with a 
situation ın which only a biased sample of the eligible electorate 
actually votes—which necessarily introduces considerable dispropor- 
tionality after all. This was an important part of the reasoning behind 
the simultaneous adoption of compulsory voting and proportional 
representation in the Netherlands in 1917 (Andeweg and Irwin 1993, 
81, 84; Daalder 1975, 228). 
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ican and European election studies, respondents inter- 
viewed prior to elections were found to vote in consid- 
erably greater numbers than expected due to the 
stimulation of these interviews (Popkin 1991, 235; 
Smeets 1995, 311-2). Warren E. Miller’s comment on 
this phenomenon is that such interviews are “the most 
expensive form of adult civic education known to 
mankind”!?0 Compulsory voting may be able to serve as 
an equivalent, but much less expensive, form of civic 
education and political stimulation. This was an impor- 
tant objective when compulsory voting was introduced 
in both the Netherlands in 1917 and in Australia in 
1924; at that time, one of its Australian proponents 
argued, in a highly optimistic vein, that “by compelling 
people to vote we are likely to arouse in them an 
intelligent interest and to give them a political knowl- 
edge that they do not at present possess” (cited in 
Morris Jones 1954, 32; see also Verplanke 1965, 81-3). 
Moreover, under compulsory voting, parties and can- 
didates have a strong incentive to pay more attention 
and work harder to get information to previous non- 
voters. 

Another criticism, based especially on the experi- 
ence of the last years of the Weimar Republic in which 
increasing turnout coincided with the growth of the 
Nazi vote, is that high turnout may be undesirable and 
even dangerous. Tingsten (1937, 225; see also Lipset 
1960, 140-52, 218-9) already used the Weimar exam- 
ple to warn that “exceptionally high voting frequency 
may indicate an intensification” of political conflict that 
may foreshadow the fall of democracy. The danger is 
that, in periods of crisis, sudden jumps in turnout mean 
that many previously uninterested and uninvolved cit- 
izens will come to the polls and will support extremist 
parties. This, however, is an argument for, not against, 
compulsory voting: Instead of trying to keep turnout at 
steady low levels, it is better to safeguard against the 
danger of sudden sharp increases by maintaining 
steady high levels, unaffected by crises and charismatic 
leaders. Additional evidence that the Weimar prece- 
dent should not discourage efforts to increase turnout 
is Powell’s (1982, 206) comparative study of 29 democ- 
racies in which he found a strong association between 
higher voter turnout and less citizen turmoil and 
violence: “The data favor the theorists who believe that 
citizen involvement enhances legitimacy” instead of 
producing democratic breakdown.?! 

Compulsory voting has also been disparaged, even 
by those who support it in principle, on the practical 
grounds that the possibility of it being adopted in 
democracies that do not already have it are very small, 
that one especially big obstacle to its adoption is the 


2 Personal correspondence, July 2, 1995. The expense of this kind of 
civic education is, of course, not just the cost of conducting the 
interviews but also the fact that it is unnecessary for those who will 
vote anyway and far from 100% effective for those less likely to vote. 
21 Because Powell’s conclusion is based on a number of presidential 
as well as parliamentary systems, his finding also assuages, at least 
partly, Fred W. Riggs’s (1988, 263-4) fear that high turnout is a 
special danger in presidential regimes; Riggs regards presidentialism 
as inherently weak and unstable—and capable of survival only when 
conservative forces have predominant power. 
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opposition of conservative parties, and that, particu- 
larly in the United States—where arguably it is needed 
more than in most democracies given its low voter 
turnout at all levels—its chances of being accepted are 
nil, Alan Wertheimer (1975, 293) argues that manda- 
tory voting is “a good idea whose time is either past or 
has not yet come. It is certainly not a good idea whose 
time is at hand.” And Richard L. Hasen (1996, 2173) 
favors compulsory voting in American federal elections 
but concludes that it “has virtually no chance of 
enactment in the United States.” 

The very fact, however, that so many democracies do 
have compulsory voting, and have had it for a long 
time, shows that, while it may be difficult, it is clearly 
not an impossible task to introduce it. It is also worth 
noting that, in compulsory-voting countries, there is no 
strong trend in favor of abandoning it; the Netherlands 
and Venezuela are the only major examples of coun- 
tries that abolished compulsory voting in recent de- 
cades. It will indeed not be easy to overcome the 
opposition of conservative parties in whose self-interest 
it is to keep turnout as low and class-biased as possible. 
Universal suffrage was also initially opposed by most of 
these parties—but eventually accepted. Like universal 
suffrage, mandatory voting is a moral issue not just a 
political and partisan one. Indeed, compulsory voting 
can be regarded as a natural extension of universal 
suffrage. 

A special impediment to mandatory voting in the 
United States is that it may be unconstitutional. Henry 
J. Abraham (1955, 31) takes this position and, in 
support of it, cites an 1896 opinion by the Supreme 
Court of Missouri that “voting is not such a duty as may 
be enforced by compulsory legislation, that it is dis- 
tinctly not within the power of any legislative authori- 
ty...to compel the citizen to exercise it.” However, 
Hasen (1996, 2176) strongly disagrees. He argues that 
the only plausible constitutional objection to compul- 
sory voting would be on the First Amendment ground 
of a violation of freedom of speech and that the U.S. 
Supreme Court has explicitly rejected the argument 
that the vote may be regarded as a form of speech, 
moreover, he points out that the Missouri Supreme 
Court’s 1896 decision failed to mention any particular 
constitutional violations. And, of course, even the 
courts’ possible finding of unconstitutionality would 
not be a permanent and unsurmountable obstacle; as 
Gosnell (1930, 207) observes, “if the courts should 
interfere with the adoption of a system of compulsory 
voting, then the state and federal constitutions could be 
amended.”22 It is not entirely without precedent in the 
United States either: In the eighteenth century, Geor- 


2 However, Gosnell (1930, 192-212) was certainly not at ail optumis- 
tic about the chances for mandatory voting in the United States. He 
begins the last chapter of Why Europe Votes with the question. “What 
use can be made of European political experience in America?” He 
discusses the advantages of compulsory voting at great length but 
quietly drops it from his final list of recommendations, which does 
include relatively radical proposals like proportional representation 
in elections to the U.S. House of Representatives, permanent voter 
registration that is the government’s responsibility, and adoption of 
the short ballot. 
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gia and Virginia experimented with mandatory voting 
laws (Hasen 1996, 2173-4), and constitutional provi- 
sions adopted in North Dakota in 1898 and in Massa- 
chusetts in 1918 authorized their state legislatures to 
institute compulsory voting—but no legislative action 
was taken (Gosnell 1930, 206-7). 

The danger of too much pessimism about the 
chances for compulsory voting is that it becomes a 
self-fulfilling prophecy. If even the supporters of com- 
pulsory voting believe that its chances are nil—and 
hence make no effort on behalf of it—it will indeed 
never be adopted! 

Probably the most serious objection to compulsory 
voting is normative in nature: compulsory voting may 
be an attractive partial solution to the conflict between 
the democratic ideals of participation and equality, but 
it is often said to violate a third democratic ideal, that 
of individual freedom. For this reason, Abraham (1955, 
33) calls compulsory voting “undemocratic,” and W. H. 
Morris Jones (1954, 25) argues that it belongs “to the 
totalitarian camp and [is] out of place in the vocabulary 
of liberal democracy.” 

That compulsion of any kind limits individual free- 
dom cannot be denied, but the duty to vote entails only 
a very minor restriction. It is important to remember, 
first of all, that compulsory “voting” does not mean an 
actual duty to cast a valid ballot; all that needs to be 
required is for citizens to show up at the polls. At that 
point, citizens may choose to refuse to vote; the right 
not to vote remains intact. Moreover, compulsory 
voting entails a very small decrease in freedom com- 
pared with many other problems of collective action 
that democracies solve by imposing obligations: jury 
duty, the obligation to pay taxes, military conscription, 
compulsory school attendance, and many others. These 
obligations are much more burdensome than the duty 
to appear at the polls on election days. It must also be 
remembered that nonvoting is a form of free nding— 
and that free riding of any kind may be rational but is 
also selfish and immoral. The normative objection to 
compulsory voting has an immediate intuitive appeal 
that is not persuasive when considered more careful- 
ly.24 

Compulsory voting cannot solve the entire conflict 
between the ideals of participation and equality, but by 
making voting participation as equal as possible, it is a 
valuable partial solution. In the first sentence of Why 
Europe Votes, Gosnell (1930, vii) states that the “strug- 
gle for democracy has just begun with the broadening 
of the franchise.” After universal suffrage, the next aim 
for democracy must be universal or near-universal use 
of the right to vote. 


23 Malcolm M. Feeley (1974, 242) states that most of the objections 
to compulsory voting can be solved by including a “no preference” 
alternative—or, as others have suggested a “none of the above” 
choice—on the ballot. The right to refuse to accept a ballot, 
however, is an even more effective method to assure that the mght 
not to vote is not infringed. 

24 A logical alternative to compulsory voting is to use rewards for 
voting instead of penalties for nonvoting: Citizens can be paid to 
vote. The only empirical example of this—obviously more expen- 
sive—arrangement appears to be ancient Athens (Hasen 1996, 2135, 
2169; Staveley 1972, 78-82). 
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The evolution of crises depends upon interpreting intentions under uncertainty. We model crises as a 
game of two-sided incomplete information. Players are uncertain about their own payoffs from war 
because of differences between observable and actual capabilities. We derive four hypotheses, testing 

them against crises in Europe between 1815 and 1970. We show a nonmonotonic relationship between ex 

ante observable capabilities and the likelihood of violence in a crisis, as well as the ex ante likelihood of a 

negotiated settlement. We answer five questions: (1) How do differences in observable capabilities between 

rivals influence the likelihood of a crisis and the escalation to violence? (2) How do intangible capabilities 
alter the effects of observable capabilities on the likelihood of conflict and violence? (3) What do national 


leaders learn from the 


sponses of their adversaries in crises? (4) Under what conditions can deterrence 


succeed? (5) Under what, conditions are the strong likely to give in to the weak or vice versa in a crisis? 


demanded the surrender of Neuchâtel by the Swiss 

and asserted that a failure to comply within the 
month meant certain war. Yet, the Swiss held firm, the 
Prussian ultimatum lapsed, and Prussian forces re- 
treated, which assured Swiss sovereignty over the can- 
ton of Neuchatel. Why did a great power like Prussia 
accept defeat at the hands of'a militarily insignificant 
nation so soon after threatening it with an ultimatum? 
Why would one nation demand something of another, 
under threat of war, only to back down later? This 
paper suggests a general answer to these and related 
questions. 

Our concern is why some foreign policy relationships 
become conflictual and why Isome disputes escalate 
while others do not. We develop a model of interna- 
tional crises that is related to a recent class of formal 
models (Banks 1990; Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman 
1992; Fearon 1990, 1994a; Kilgour and Zagare 1991, 
1993, 1994; Kim and Bueno de Mesquita 1995; Lang- 
lois 1991; Morrow 1989a, b; Powell 1989, 1996). These 
models, though differing in their specific structural 
details, all focus on the role oftuncertainty and percep- 
tions in crisis decision making; They share a common 
concern with how the prior beliefs of national leaders 
influence disputes and with how those beliefs are 
revised as disputes progress.‘ Our model highlights 
these specific areas and illuminates how uncertainty 
about war outcomes affects decision making. 

We address the influence of uncertainty about dif- 
ferences in national capabilities, which in turn influ- 
ence perceptions of the chance: for success and, 
thereby, decisions to initiate or escalate crises. This is 
an important difference between the model proposed 
here and previous analyses of signaling in international 
crises. By focusing on uncertainty about capabilities we 


I: 1856 Frederick William|IV, the king of Prussia, 
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draw attention to conditions under which participants 
in a crisis cannot-be sure of their own payoffs in the 
event of a violent dispute. Their uncertainty about 
payoffs remains even after they acquire private infor- 
mation about their own capabilities. This fundamental 
source of uncertainty has been overlooked in previous 
research on crisis escalation.! The payoffs to players 
depend on all players’ ‘private information. As they 
update their beliefs about their opponent’s capabilities, 
they also update their own expected payoffs in the 
event of armed conflict. 

The model and our results: address several funda- 
mental questions about international conflict. We high- 
light new conclusions and help clarify issues in existing 
debates. The questions we examine are as follows. 


1. How do differences in observable capabilities be- 
tween rivals influence the likelihood of a crisis and 
the escalation to violence? 

2. How do intangible capabilities alter the effects of 
observable capabilities on the likelihood of conflict 
and violence? 

3. What do national leaders learn from the responses 
of their adversaries in crises? 

4. Under what conditions can deterrence succeed? 

5. Under what crisis conditions are the strong more 
likely to cede to the weak than vice versa? 


Our primary result shows that the probability of a 
crisis escalating to armed conflict as a function of 
observable relative strength is nonrnonotonic. This 
finding is strongly supported by the evidence presented 
here. In addition, we show that this nonmonotonic 
relationship is not expected by other theories of gen- 
eral or immediate deterrence in crises. The nonmono- 
tonicity indicated by our theory will not disappear as 
the measurement of capabilities improves. Intangibles, 
by definition, are unmeasurable ex ante, and they 
always influence decisions. Intangible capabilities pro- 
duce effects on decisions that influence whether dis- 
putes are initiated, whether they escalate, and whether 


1 Nalebuff 1987 as well as Morrow 1989a, b also use models with 
some of the same features as the game we use here. 
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one or both parties are prepared to use force to press 
their demands. 

As a crisis progresses, nations gain information 
about the relative strength of their opponent and make 
their decisions based on this new information. When a 
nation chooses to initiate a dispute it has better 
information about its own capabilities than about those 
of its opponent. Since the probability of victory de- 
pends on the capabilities of both sides, this uncertainty 
means that each side cannot know its own payoffs for 
some outcomes. After all, the payoffs in the event of 
hostilities depend on the unknown probability of vic- 
tory for each side. At each succeeding stage of the crisis 
the actors learn about each other, thereby gaining a 
more accurate estimate of the strength of their foe. 

We begin with a discussion of the limited-informa- 
tion approach to crises in general. Next, we present and 
discuss our model and the testable implications that 
arise from it. These hypotheses are then evaluated 
against a large data set of European dyadic interna- 
tional interactions between 1816 and 1970. 


THE LIMITED INFORMATION APPROACH 


Disputes arise when one nation demands something of 
value from another nation. The decision to make a 
demand necessitates judgments regarding what is to be 
demanded and what the expected reply will be. The 
target of a demand must also make judgments. Accept- 
ing or rejecting a demand requires assessments of both 
the losses associated with ceding to the demand and 
the credibility of the threat accompanying the demand. 
The initiator of the crisis has information about the 
resources it can use against the target but is unaware of 
exactly what resources the target has available. The 
target is in a parallel situation; it knows its own 
capabilities but not those of its rival. Each judgment 
involves the use of some information which one party 
knows and which the other party can only surmise from 
the observed actions of its opponent. As a player 
chooses to initiate, escalate, or terminate the crisis, the 
Opponent may be able to surmise additional informa- 
tion about its foe’s capabilities. 

Of course, not all important factors relevant to a 
crisis are private information. Some factors in any 
situation are known by all participants, with each 
knowing that everyone else knows that information. 
These factors include, for example, the status quo and 
outstanding grievances between the parties. Basic fea- 
tures of national military capabilities are common 
knowledge, although the detailed particulars of mo- 
rale, skill of leadership, willingness to suffer costs, 
effectiveness of military doctrine, reliability of technol- 
ogy, and so forth, typically are private information. 

International relations scholars have been acutely 
aware of the incompleteness of knowledge about na- 
tional capabilities. Indeed, it is a sensitivity to just such 
incomplete information that has spawned the many 
efforts to improve measurements of national capabili- 
ties (Fucks 1965; Mearsheimer 1989; Moul 1988; Or- 
ganski 1958; Organski and Kugler 1980; Singer, Bre- 
mer, and Stuckey 1972). These efforts are motivated by 
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the notion that improved estimates of capabilities are 
essential to determine the outcome of a crisis. Cer- 
tainly, improved estimates can reduce measurement 
error, which undoubtedly is valuable. But we are 
concerned here with ex ante unmeasurable factors that 
influence actions in a crisis. A combination of observ- 
able resources on each side and ex ante unobservable 
features shape actions in crises. The outcome of any 
armed conflict is a function of the capabilities of both 
sides. As more information about the other state’s 
resources becomes available, expectations about armed 
conflict will necessarily change. 

Our goal is to think systematically about how inher- 
ently unobservable elements influence behavior during 
a crisis. Our model links the behavioral influences of ex 
ante unobservable aspects of national capabilities to 
the process of learning about adversaries from their 
actions during a crisis. In the framework we adopt, 
beliefs matter because foreign policy choices are based 
on perceptions. All the germane information cannot be 
known in advance; actors must rely on their judgments. 

If only observable capabilities matter, then each 
state’s chance in war would be fairly predictable. In 
such circumstances, states would be likely to avoid 
costly confrontations because they could anticipate the 
outcome. The strong would demand, and the weak 
generally would comply, saving both sides the costs of 
the conflict (Fearon 1995). Crises involving the threat 
of violence would be unlikely to occur. Intangible 
differences allow the weak to believe they can over- 
come the seemingly strong. Likewise, those with tangi- 
ble advantages may recognize their own unobservable 
weaknesses and, therefore, demur rather than press 
forward. This uncertainty, then, opens the possibility 
that the seemingly weak can overcome their foe by 
force of arms or by convincing the foe to back down. As 
long as two states are sufficiently close together in 
observable capabilities that the intangible differences 
could shift the balance, the role of intangible military 
qualities is essential. Improved indicators of observable 
capabilities can never eliminate this fact. 

Indeed, many believe that war arises because uncer- 
tainty leads to misperceptions (e.g., Jervis 1976, Lebow 
1981). We agree that uncertainty and the subjective 
beliefs of actors are essential features of the choice 
process, and we agree that uncertainty makes the 
question of differences in perceptions central.? As 
events unfold and new information is acquired, actors 
revise their beliefs. Of course, in reality, as in our 
model, war is sometimes caused by beliefs that prove to 
be mistaken or the result of a rational bluff. At other 
times it is an anticipated consequence of foreign policy 
decisions. 


2 We distinguish between misperception and differences in percep- 
tion. It is often difficult or impossible to say, even after the fact, what 
true reality was in an uncertain world. It is not surprising that ex ante 
perceptions appear inaccurate. We can say how things turned out 
and who ended up doing well or poorly. Of course, the ultimate 
outcome itself need not be an indicator about whose ex ante 
perceptions were closer to the unknown reality. Good discussions of 
related points can be found in Fearon 1995, Huth and Russett 1990, 
and Kim and Bueno de Mesquita 1995. 
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Choices in crises are interdependent. Each side must 
be aware that its own actions inform the judgments of 
its rivals and help shape their responses. Therefore, 
each side must pick its actions with this realization in 
mind. Games of limited information are particularly 
well suited for situations involving strategic interdepen- 
dence under uncertainty. Consequently, game theory is 
the appropriate analytic tool for modeling crises. 

Moves in a crisis serve as signals about players’ types. 
It is commonly believed that an aggressive action like a 
military mobilization reflects confidence in one’s war 
capabilities (Huth and Russett 1990, Lebow and Stein 
1990). If such a signal is so interpreted, then it may 
serve to deter one’s opponent from aggressive action. 
Knowing this, a nation with weak capabilities may 
mobilize to trick its opponent, thereby avoiding a war. 
Of course, both sides in a dispute recognize that there 
are incentives to bluff, and it is these that states must 
evaluate in a crisis. Each signal must be seen as a 
potential bluff. The costs associated with each action 
provide the information each side must interpret. If the 
costs are sufficiently high, then the signal may alter 
beliefs (Fearon 1990, Morrow 1989a). In this model, 
the cost is the risk that the opponent will choose to 
initiate armed conflict. 


A GAME THEORETIC MODEL OF THE 
ORIGIN AND ESCALATION OF DISPUTES 


Our model begins with the choice to initiate a dispute. 
Initiation requires that a demand be made; otherwise, 
the status quo remains in effect. If a demand is made, 
then it carries with it a threat to use force. The exact 
contents of the demand are exogenous to this model. 
Whatever the demand, it is the trigger for the onset of 
a crisis. Making the demand and its associated threat 
does not commit the demander to use force. The 
threatener may be sincere about its claimed intention 
to use force, or it may be bluffing in the hope that the 
rival will give in. 

How can the target respond to this demand? The 
concession could be granted, or the target could resist. 
Conceding ends the crisis, with the demand replacing 
the status quo ante. Rejecting the demand continues 
the crisis. A state may reject the demand, hoping that 
the initiator of the crisis will not choose violence. 
Alternatively, the target may be strong enough not to 
fear violence and stand ready to initiate such an action 
to defend its interests. 

If the target resists, then the antagonists face a 
difficult decision. Each must worry that the other will 
seize the moment and attack to enforce its point of 
view. Knowing that it is at risk, even a state inclined to 
negotiate may prefer to attack. As Thucydides (1959, 
3:12) aptly described the dilemma facing states in a 
crisis: “Seeing it is in their hands to invade at pleasure, 
it ought to be in ours to anticipate.” We capture this 
fundamental dilemma in which a state decides to turn 
to violence or seeks a negotiated settlement in the face 
of uncertainty about the intentions of its rival by 
modeling the final choice to use force as being taken by 
each side without the benefit of knowing the choice the 
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rival will make. That is, we treat this decision as an 
information set in which it is as if each state makes its 
choice at the same time. Thus, either can escalate the 
crisis, bringing each nation’s armed forces into the 
conflict, or can offer a negotiated settlement. At this 
juncture, either player will escalate to violence if it 
believes that is in its best interest. If either uses force, 
the game ends in hostilities. If neither uses force, the 
game ends with negotiation. 

The exact structure of the game we analyze is 
depicted in Figure 1. The players are labeled i, the 
initiator, andj, the target. Each side’s value for nonvi- 
olent outcomes is exogenously given and is common 
knowledge among the players. In particular, the values 
of the status quo (SQ), the demand state i can make 
(D) and the value of the negotiated settlement (N) are 
assumed to be known in advance. These values have 
several restrictions. First, the value of having its de- 
mand accepted is larger for state i than the value of 
negotiation (U,(D) > U,(N)). State j values negotia- 
tion over accepting the demand (U,(N) > U,(D)). 
Furthermore, state i values its demand more highly 
than the status quo (U,(D) > U;(SQ)). 

The game in Figure 1 is not intended as a literal 
depiction of crisis decision making. Rather, the model 
reflects key strategic elements present in all crises. 
Each side has the opportunity to avoid violence by 
making concessions. The first two moves represent this 
possibility. When a decision to enforce one’s position 
must be made, neither party to a dispute can be certain 
of the intentions of its rival. This is shown by the 
information set in Figure 1. In reality, of course, the 
opportunities to negotiate back and forth before re- 
sorting to violence are unlimited; no state can irrevo- 
cably make a take-it-or-leave-it demand. Ultimata can 
always be renegotiated by the issuer; no state is ever 
obligated to carry out its threats. The structure of the 
game we propose captures these features while trun- 
cating the prospectively infinite time horizon over 


FIGURE 1. Game Form 
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which states may jockey back and forth. Other models 
of crisis decision making (Bueno de Mesquita and 
Lalman 1992; Carlson 1995; Kilgour and Zagare 1991; 
Morrow 1989a, b) stylize the situation by mandating a 
final move that creates a take-it-or-leave-it offer. Mod- 
els that appear to have open-ended bargaining (Fearon 
1994a; Powell 1987, 1989) create terminal moves by 
imposing bargaining costs that make war preferable to 
any negotiated settlement at a later date. These games 
make the bargaining process finite. 

The information set in our model reflects the stra- 
tegic uncertainty that arises in crises. Nations, when 
deciding to use violent means themselves, cannot know 
whether the other side is committed to using violence. 
Each may prefer to negotiate, but fear that the other 
will attack may be sufficient to make them choose 
violence. Our game structure reflects this very di- 
lemma. 

Military capabilities come into play if either side 
chooses to resolve the dispute violently. The outcome 
of a violent dispute is not common knowledge; it 
depends on both observable and unobservable factors 
of military capability. K represents the observable mil- 
itary advantage of one or the other side in the event 
that the antagonists use force to resolve their dispute. 
K relates only to differences in tangible, observable 
factors. Among the factors that enter into the value of 
K are such elements as existing military forces and 
technology, commonly anticipated support from allies, 
population, and economic base. K includes strictly ex 
ante observable differences between i andj that could 
influence the outcome of violence. K is what is com- 
monly measured by indicators of power or national 
capabilities, such as those constructed by the Corre- 
lates of War Project and others. In our model, K 1s 
bounded between —1 and 1. Higher values of K 
indicate greater advantage for state i in terms of its 
tangible resources compared to j’s. Positive values 
suggest, on balance, that i has the advantage, and 
negative values indicate that the advantage lies with j. 

Each player has intangible, unobservable military 
abilities, p, and p,. These resources are drawn from a 
uniform probability distribution on the interval [0, 1], 
with one draw revealed to each participant in the 
prospective crisis.3 Each state knows its own intangibles 
but must draw inferences about those of its rival. In 
that sense, these intangible factors represent private 
information, and the random draws reflect uncertainty 
about them. Nations are aware that these factors affect 
their prospects. Without comparable information 
about an opponent’s morale or relations with an ally, 
the state can only hold beliefs, represented as a prob- 
ability distribution, about these intangibles. Conse- 


3 With a uniform distribution, the average draw on p for each side ts 
5. This means that any value for p below .5 indicates that the side is 
weaker than it otherwise appears to be. A draw above 5 indicates 
that the side is advantaged. We make sure that the greatest possible 
value of p is at least as large as the greatest possible absolute value 
of K. If the absolute value of K were greater than the largest possible 
value of p, then both sides would know who will win the war, 
eliminating the uncertainty in the model and in reality. So, p need not 
be larger than K, but it must be possible for p to be larger than K. 
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quently, no state knows ex ante the true probability of 
its winning a violent dispute. In our model, i’s draw 
(i.e., i’s private information about intangible factors 
that may help or hinder it), j’s draw (j’s intangibles), 
and K together determine the outcome of a violent 
dispute. Nation i wins if p; + K = p,. Otherwise, j wins. 

A numerical example will help clarify the important 
effects that K, p,, and p, can have. Suppose K equals 
.45, and i’s draw on p, equals .4. State i might reason- 
ably conclude that it has a very good chance of winning 
in the event there is a violent dispute with j. Indeed, 
based on the information known to it, i does have an 
excellent chance of winning. The only way j can defeat 
i is if its draw on p, is greater than .85, an event that has 
only a .15 chance of occurring. Still, j’s intangibles— 
known to it—may be exceptionally valuable. Weak 
countries, such as Switzerland in 1856 or North Viet- 
nam in 1964-73, do sometimes prevail against seem- 
ingly stronger opponents. 

A few additional assumptions are required to com- 
plete the description of the game in the event of 
violence. The value for winning equals one, and the 
value for losing is zero. Each nation also pays a cost, 
c > 0, for participating in armed hostilities. Finally, we 
assume two other conditions: 1 — c > U,(N) and 1 — 
c > U,(N). In essence, these conditions require that 
the favorable outcome of an armed conflict be pre- 
ferred to negotiation. We make these assumptions to 
keep c, the cost of violence, relatively small. If c is 
allowed to be large, of course, then violence will never 
occur in the game, and the problem will have been 
trivialized. 

Before characterizing the equilibria, we define some 
additional terms. Let pih, pjh, pil, and pjl be critical 
threshold values, with the precise values found in the 
Appendix. Pil defines the minimum value for state i to 
reject the status quo and make a demand. Pj/ is the 
minimum value of p, at which j resists i’s demand. Pih 
and pjh equal the minimum values of p, and p,, 
respectively, that are required to initiate hostilities. 

At node 1, if p, > pil, state i initiates a dispute with 
j. That is, the expected gains from the dispute outweigh 
the value of living with the status quo. State j rejects i’s 
demand at node 2 if p, > pjl. The initiator’s demands 
are rejected so long as the rival expects to do better in 
the ensuing crisis than it will do by acquiescing. If pil < 
p, < pih, then i will make a demand over which it 
prefers not to fight. That is, i prefers to negotiate 
rather than fight if the demand is rejected. In this case, 
i is taking a risk at node 1. If pjl < p, < pjh, then j will 
reject i’s demand at node 2 but still hopes to avoid 
armed conflict. Nation j prefers negotiation. If nation í 
is sufficiently strong that p; > pih, then, having made 
a demand at node 1, it prefers armed conflict at node 
3 following j’s rejection of its demand. Armed conflict 
is the understood end-result of i’s foreign policy deci- 
sion making in this case. Similarly, at node 4 for state j, 
if p, > pjh, j prefers hostilities to negotiation. 

The threshold values pih, pjh, pil, and pjl are 
determined by evaluating the choice each nation faces 
at each node of the game. Naturally, pih, pjh, pil, and 
pjl are functions of the many parameters of the model. 
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In particular, they are all functions of K, the expected 
difference between i’s and j’s capabilities. It is this 
difference that can be critical in determining whether i 
or j is expected to be victorious in the event of hostili- 
ties. | 
Resolving which actions to take can be quite difficult 
in a crisis. At nodes 3 and 4, for instance, i andj must 
each determine its own value for attempting negotia- 
tion as compared to choosing violence. They face the 
problem that if either chooses violence, both bear the 
costs of that path. To help them make the choice to 
pursue negotiation or to engage in armed conflict, they 
take advantage of whatever information has been 
conveyed to them in the previous moves in the game. 
So, to understand the choices made at nodes 3 and 4, 
we must examine what information is conveyed in the 
first two moves of the game. 

What does i know when it reaches node 3? State j 
has resisted its demand, meaning that p, > pjl. How 
does į know that p, really is larger than pjl? State i 
knows that if p, < pjl, the risk of violence for j 
outweighs the cast of ceding to i’s demand. That is 
what determines the value of pjl. If p, < pji, then it is 
not in j’s interest to bluff. State i can be certain that 
when it makes its decision at node 3, pjl < p, < 1. 

State j is in a similar situation when making its 
choice at nodes 2 and 4. It knows that p, > pil. How 
can it be sure that this is the case? State j knows that if 
p, < pil, then state į is not willing to bluff; i prefers to 
accept the status quo rather than risk violence. The 
moves at node 3 and 4 are simultaneous, so that j has 
no opportunity to learn from ?’s choice at node 3, and 
i, of course, does not learn from j’s move at node 4. 


THE GAME’S FIVE EQUILIBRIA 


Depending on differing values for the underlying pa- 
rameters, particularly K, different patterns of behavior 
are in equilibrium. When K is very small, i does not 
make a demand, and so the game ends with the 
continuation of the status quo. This case, equilibrium 1 
in the Appendix, corresponds to the threshold value 
pil >= 1. When K is very large, i always makes a 
demand, andj always accepts, ending the game with 1 
receiving its desired revision of the status quo. Equi- 
librium 5 in the Appendix corresponds to the case in 
which pjl = 1. In equilibria 1 and 5 the observable 
power distribution is so skewed that the weaker side 
has no incentive to risk violence. 

When K is not quite so skewed as in equilibria 1 and 
5, conflict can occur. In equilibrium 2, where K favors 
j, it is still the case that some i will make a demand 
(0 < pil < 1). Some j’s accept rs demand, while 
others reject it (0 < pjl <'1). If the demand is 
rejected, both sides are committed to using violence to 
try to enforce their position (pil = pih, and pjl = 
pih). Equilibrium 4 occurs when all i’s make a demand 
(pil = 0). In this instance, K favors i. Some but not all 
j’sresist (0 < pj! < 1). When j resists, violence ensues 
as in equilibrium 2 (pil = pih, and pjl = pjh). 

The four equilibria described thus far span all pos- 
sible values of K. In each of them, any demand that is 


resisted always leads to armed conflict. There is an- 
other equilibrium, however, equilibrium 3, for moder- 
ate values of K. The range of K that supports this 
equilibrium overlaps, but does not cover, the range of 
K that supports equilibria 2 and 4. In equilibrium 3, 
making a threat does not entail a commitment to fight. 
Neither does resisting a demand. Instead, some i’s that 
make a demand offer to negotiate at node 3 (0 < pil < 
pih < 1). Similarly, some j’s that resist a demand seek 
negotiation rather than pursue armed hostilities (0 < 
pjl < pjh < 1). It is in this equilibrium that nations, 
having made a demand, may learn enough about the 
intangible capabilities of their rival to conclude, by the 
time the threat of violence is imminent, that negotia- 
tion is the best choice. It may appear, ex post, that they 
bluifed at the outset of the game, but their retreat from 
the brink of violence arises only because of the resolve 
demonstrated by their opponent, a resolve they could 
not know in advance. 

For the range of K that supports equilibrium 3, 
equilibria 2 and 4 also exist, and the model cannot 
guide us as to which of these will be chosen in any 
particular case. Specifically, neither equilibrium 2 nor 4 
Pareto-dominates equilibrium 3 for all types of i and J, 
and neither does 3 Pareto-dominate 2 or 4. The model 
provides no reason, then, to believe that the selection 
of equilibria between 2 and 4, on the one hand, and 3, 
on the other hand, is deterministically related to K. 
This means that within the range of K in which 
equilibrium 3 can be supported, some cases will be 
equilibria 2 or 4, and some will be equilibrium 3. 

What are the empirical implications of the five 
equilibria? We begin with whether a demand is made. 
In equilibrium 1, in which K is very small, i never 
makes a demand. In equilibria 2 and 3, in which K is 
larger than in equilibrium 1, a demand is more likely as 
K increases. In equilibria 4 and 5, a demand by 7 is 
certain. Therefore, 


Hypotuesis 1. The probability of a demand increases 
with increases in the value of K. 


In equilibrium 2, which represents the first opportu- 
nity for } to choose to accept or reject a demand, the 
probability that j accepts a demand does not vary with 
the magnitude of K. For low values of K in equilibrium 
2, only i’s with a very large intangible advantage (p, 
close to 1) make demands. As K increases, i’s with 
smaller intangible advantages make demands. So, 
when K is most advantageous for j but i still makes a 
demand, j infers that its apparent advantage is offset by 
intangibles. Conversely, as K becomes less advanta- 
geous for j, a demand by i can occur with smaller 
intangibles for i. This produces a selection effect. 
Given thatj observes a demand by i in equilibrium 2, j’s 
response is essentially invariate with K because incre- 
ments in K are offset by decrements in intangibles. 

The chance that} will reject i’s demand also does not 
vary with K in equilibrium 3 and for the same reasons. 
But the magnitude of that chance, on average, is 
slightly higher in equilibrium 3 than in 2. This is true 
because equilibrium 3 holds out a chance of a negoti- 
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ated settlement of the dispute, making resistance more 
attractive; equilibrium 2 does not.’ 

Equilibria 4 and 5 are the inverses of equilibria 2 and 
1, respectively. In equilibrium 4, the chance of a 
demand being accepted rises with K, and in equilib- 
rium 5 demands are always accepted. Looking across 
the range of possible K’s, we expect the probability that 
j accepts i’s demand rises with K, recalling that we 
cannot distinguish the small difference implied by the 
selection of equilibrium 2 or 3. We state this as our 
second hypothesis. 


HypoTuesis 2. As K increases, the probability that j 
accepts i’s, demand increases. 


If is demand is accepted, then the dispute termi- 
nates in an acquiescence by the target. If the demand is 
rejected, then the dispute continues, becoming a crisis. 
In a crisis, leaders must choose between accepting a 
negotiated settlement and the use of force (Lalman 
1988). The first two hypotheses do not strike us as 
surprising. The fact that the model produces these 
intuitively appealing predictions provides confidence in 
the game’s ‘structure when we examine the main 
counter-intuitive implication. 

The ability to reach a negotiated settlement can be 
confounded or enhanced by the beliefs each state has 
about its chances of prevailing in armed conflict. 
Reaching a negotiated settlement requires the assent 
of both sides. What is the influence of a disparity in 
observable resources? When a demand is made, we 
cannot be in equilibrium 1. When a demand is resisted, 
we cannot be in equilibrium 5. Therefore, at the stage 
in the game where a choice must be made between 
violence and negotiation, equilibria 2, 3, and 4 are the 
only ones of interest. 

In equilibria 2 and 4, if a demand is resisted, then 
violence is certain. In equilibrium 3, if a demand is 
resisted, then both violence and negotiation are possi- 
ble. Then, the probability of violence in equilibrium 3 is 
lower than in 2 or 4. Figure 2 depicts the relationship 
between the likelihood of violence and K in these three 
equilibria. Since the range of K’s that support equilib- 
rium 3 overlaps but does not cover those for 2 and 4, we 
expect a nonmonotonic relationship between K and the 
probability of violence, given a crisis in which the 
chance of violence decreases and then increases. Be- 
cause there are multiple equilibria at this juncture in 
the game, we cannot predict which specific cases will 
fall into equilibrium 3 and which will fall into 2 and 4. 
We can predict, however, that those falling into 3 are 
likely to exhibit more moderate values of K than those 


U(SQ) + c 


UD) +c 
resistance iS 


4 In equilibrium 2 the chance of resistance equals 


In equilibrum 3 the chance’ of 


(U(SQ) + c)(1 — UN) — ¢) 


UD) — UN) — ¢) + ¢ 
U,(N) — c in the numerator and denominator, which would cancel 
and reduce to the former except for the addition +c in the 
denominator for the term from equilibrium 3 Recall that c is 
assumed to be a small quantity. Thus, the difference between the two 
terms is small. : 


. Notice that the latter contains 1 — 
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FIGURE 2. Probability of Violence in 
Equilibria 2, 3, and 4 
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falling into 2 or 4. We do know that the cases falling 
into equilibria 2 or 4 must have larger absolute values 
of K than in equilibrium 3 and so produce high 
probabilities of violence given a crisis. 


Hyroraesis 3. The probability of violence given a crisis 
declines at first with increases in K and then rises with 
further increases in K. 


The intuition behind the nonmonotonicity follows 
from our earlier discussion of selection effects in 
equilibria 2 and 4. Recall that in equilibrium 2, i is 
disadvantaged in terms of its observable capabilities, K. 
In equilibrium 2, i only makes a demand when it is 
prepared to fight. Similarly, in equilibrium 2, j} knows 
that i will fight if i made a demand. So, j has learned 
that i’s intangible capabilities must be substantial. 
Otherwise, i could not afford to risk making a demand. 
Therefore, if j resists the demand, j must be prepared 
to fight. Equilibrium 4 mirrors this logic; j will fight if it 
resists a demand. In equilibrium 3 this selection effect 
does not operate. When i makes a demand in equilib- 
rium 3, it may be prepared to fight, or it may be open 
to negotiations. Consequently, j cannot be sure of ?’s 
intentions. In the face of this uncertainty, some j’s who 
are unwilling to fight will, nevertheless, resist demands. 
Likewise, i cannot be sure whether j will negotiate or 
fight. Some i’s will make demands even though they 
have no intention of fighting for those demands. When 
capabilities are fairly even, neither making nor resisting 
a demand is a clear-cut signal of an intangible advan- 
tage. 

Relatively extreme values of K (within the bounds of 
equilibria 2-4) select out states that are unwilling to 
fight. Moderate values of K do not; some states that do 
not want to fight make and resist demands in the hope 
of gaining a negotiated settlement. This means, on 
average, that as the sides become equally matched on 
paper, violence becomes less likely. Those unwilling to 
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fight are willing to make and resist demands only when 
their observable capabilities are about equal. 

A final question we address concerns the ex ante 
probability that a dispute ends in negotiations. Obvi- 
ously, the probability of negotiation given a crisis must 
be nonmonotonic in the opposite manner from the 
probability of violence given a crisis. But, at the outset 
of a putative dispute, the relationship to expect be- 
tween K and negotiation is not self-evident. When K is 
very small, as in equilibrium 1; no demand is made, so 
there is no chance for negotiation later in the game; the 
game ends with the status quo. In equilibrium 5, in 
which K is very large, there is also no ex ante chance for 
negotiation because j cedes to i’s demand to avert a 
crisis. In the model, as we have seen, negotiation can 
only occur in equilibrium 3. Therefore, ex ante, as K 
increases from equilibria 1 and 2 to 3, the probability of 
a negotiated settlement rises. As K increases further, 
from equilibrium 3 to equilibria 4 and 5, the chance of 
a negotiated resolution decreases. 


HypoTHEsis 4. The ex ante probability of a negotiated 
settlement rises as K increases and then falls. 


Hypotheses 1 and 2 are as one might expect, while 3 
and 4 may seem puzzling. Hypothesis 3 diverges from a 
prominent hypothesis in the literature (e.g., Huth and 
Russett 1984). As Huth (1988, 41) notes: “The proba- 
bility of [immediate] deterrence success increases as 
the balance of military forces between attacker and 
defender shifts to the advantage of the defender.” In 
our terms, this claim is that violence (i.e., failure of 
immediate deterrence) is more likely as K increases. 
We claim this relationship reverses direction for large 
enough values of K. 

Fearon (1990, 1994b) reinforces the monotonic hy- 
pothesis of Huth and Russett, although the argument 
leading to his conclusion is quite different. His models 
under limited information show that “the more (ex 
ante observable) balance of forces favors the defender, 
the more likely is the defender’s threat to work” 
(Fearon 1994b, 247). Fearon’s argument depends on a 
selection effect: Weak challengers only threaten pe- 
ripheral interests of stronger opponents, reducing the 
chance that the defender will protect such an interest. 
If the defender resists the challenge in this case, then 
the challenger is likely to back down because the 
defender’s unexpected resistance is a strong signal of 
the defender’s unobservable willingness to fight. In the 
Huth and Russett argument,’ the challenger backs 
down because of its observable, military weakness. 

Our hypothesis 3 combines these two arguments. 
Surprisingly, the combination leads to a departure 
from the view that when the ex ante observable military 
balance favors the defender (K is small), immediate 
deterrence is more likely to succeed. Our model con- 
cerns signaling over unobservable military capabilities, 
a factor not considered in the alternative arguments. 
Consequently, they predict a monotonic relationship 
between ex ante observable capabilities and the likeli- 
hood of violence. We predict a nonmonotonic relation- 
ship. In particular, the prior arguments contend that 
the probability of violence always increases with K. We 
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contend that at the immediate deterrence stage the 
probability of violence decreases as K increases up to a 
point, after which the probability of violence increases 
with K as in the prior arguments. So, we agree with 
Huth and with Fearon that the prospective challenger 
is least likely to threaten when it is weakest relative to 
the defender, but we disagree that it is also unlikely to 
fight given that it made a demand. In our model, 
relatively weak challengers who make demands are 
very likely to fight if their demand is resisted. This, 
then, represents an important novel claim about crisis 
escalation that allows us to test our model against the 
models and arguments in the literature. 


TESTING THE HYPOTHESES 


To test our hypotheses we rely on the militarized 
interstate disputes data (Gochman and Maoz 1984) for 
Europe from 1816 to 1970 and on the data set from 
Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman’s War and Reason 
(1992). They provide a basis for estimating K, the 
critical independent variable of interest to us. 

The operational definition of K is based on two 
separate sets of indicators of observable capabilities. 
The Correlates of War Project has constructed a widely 
used indicator of national composite capabilities, which 
we denote as CAP, with a subscript identifying the 
country in question. This indicator is the average of 
each nation’s share of the international system’s mili- 
tary expenditures, military personnel, total population, 
urban population, commercial fuel consumption, and 
iron or steel production.‘ Each of these six components 
is certainly readily observable. We convert the CAP 
indicators for each dyad into a variable normalized 
between —1 and 1 by the following means: Normalized 
CAP = (CAP, — CAP,)/(CAP, + CAP,). 

We also compute a modified version of the compos- 
ite capabilities score that takes into account the shared 
security commitments of states as a reflection of their 
relative intensity of preference for supporting one side 
or the other in the event of an international dispute 
between any specified dyad. The formula for the cal- 
culation of this adjusted composite capability score is 
as follows: 


>, (CAP,)(Up — Up) 
k|Un> Uy 


AdjCap, = 
>, (CAP,)|(Up — Ux) 


k=] 


with & being a state, and U,, and U,, referring to state 
k’s utility for the policies of states i andj, respectively. 
The “utility” terms are based on Bueno de Mesquita’s 
tau b alliance portfolio similarity indicator and his 
measure of risk-taking propensities (1975, 1981a, 1985; 
see also Morrow 1987). As with the CAP indicator, all 


5 The indicator counts pig iron production before 1900 and ingot 
steel production after 1900. Commercial fuel consumption in metric 
ton equivalents is included as part of the composite capabilities only 
after 1885. 
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the elements in the adjusted capabilities measure are 
based on ex ante readily observable alliances, including 
defense pacts, ententes, and nonaggression and neu- 
trality pacts. The AdjCap measure and the CAP 
measure are strongly correlated (.78), but nearly 40% 
of their variance is not shared. 

With these components in mind, we construct K. 
The operational definition is: 


Pe Normalized CAP + (AdjCap, — AdjCap,) 
= a 


K varies between +1 and —1. 

Of the 707 dyads in our data, 469 eventuated in a 
dispute.® To test our hypotheses we use a series of logit 
analyses. The independent variables in all these tests 
measure the difference in mean expected capabilities of 
the states in the dyads, that is, K. The left-hand side 
variables of each of these is indicated in the appropri- 
ate table and corresponds with a state having taken the 
action indicated in the table. The first dependent 
variable asks whether state i made a demand accom- 
panied by an explicit or implicit threat to use force. 
This is equivalent to any event in which the initiator at 
least threatened to use force.” In 238 of our observa- 
tions we use randomly paired European dyads in which 
such a demand was not made in the year in question. 
For those cases, the dependent variable is coded as 0. 
The remaining 469 cases are coded as 1. The theory 
instructs us to look only at cases in which a threat was 
made when we examine the expected response of state 
j. The second dependent variable is coded as 0 if state 
j rejects iòs demand and as 1 if the demand is accepted. 
Rejecting the demand is equivalent to the defender 
making a counter-threat or taking stronger action, as 
coded in the militarized interstate disputes data set as 
described in Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman (1992, 
283-6). The 238 cases in which i did not make a 
demand are not included because they are not relevant 
to this part of the analysis. 

If j accepts ľs demand, then the dispute ends 
according to our model. Therefore, in testing hypoth- 
eses about the subsequent response by the disputants 
to the continuation of the conflict, we focus only on the 
316 remaining cases in which : made a demand and j 
rejected it. The hypothesis concerned with the escala- 
tion of the dispute to violence is tested by creating a 
dependent variable coded as 1 if either (or both) 
belligerents reached a hostility level of at least 4 in the 


6 Of the 469 disputes in our data set, we have complete data on 466, 
and so lose three: the Netherlands versus Britain, France, and 
Belgium in 1832. The Netherlands is coded in the Gochman-Maoz 
data set as having taken no action while also being coded as the 
initiator of the interaction. 

7 The Militarized Interstate Disputes data, first developed by Goch- 
man and Maoz, categorize disputes so that a score of 1 indicates that 
a nation took no action in response to a threat. Threats without the 
use of force and without mobilization of armed forces are coded as 
2. A code of 3 indicates military mobilization or the display, but not 
use, of force. A code of 4 indicates the use of force, but at a level not 
high enough to qualify as a war according to standard Correlates of 
War coding procedures. Violence that qualifies as a war 1s coded 5. 
This includes at least 1,000 battle-related fatalities and 100 regular 
troops committed to combat. 
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TABLE 1. 
Made 


K and the Probabllity a Demand Is 


Constant K 


Initiate dispute 0.62 0.430 
Standard error 0.08 0.150 
Probability 

(one-talled) 0.00 


xX (1) = 8.73 
p = 0.003 


0.002 N= 707 


militarized interstate disputes data. That is, each side 
used force. 

The theory developed here is concerned with violent 
or nonviolent dispute resolution. Yet, most studies of 
international crises address whether a war takes place, 
defining war as satisfying the Correlates of War crite- 
tia, which require mutual use of force sufficient to 
inflict at least 1,000 battle-related fatalities and involv- 
ing at least 100 regular troops on each side. These 
events are coded as 5 in the Gochman and Maoz 
hostility-level data. Most and Starr (1983) argue that 
the precise definition of war can influence results. So 
that our results can more easily be compared to other 
analyses regarding crises, we distinguish among (1) 
violent outcomes, whether reciprocal or not; (2) events 
involving the reciprocal use of force, including those 
that fall below the Correlates of War threshold (and so 
are coded as 4 in the Gochman and Maoz hostility-level 
indicator); and (3) wars that satisfy the Correlates of 
War criteria. This analysis highlights the importance of 
selection effects in studies of international conflict. 
There are critical differences between reciprocal vio- 
lence and war; they are not two peas in the same pod 
in our argument or in reality. 

The first hypothesis indicates that the larger the 
expected advantage, K, of the potential initiator, the 
greater is the chance that a demand occurs. Table 1 
shows the results of the logit analysis. The first hypoth- 
esis is strongly supported by the evidence. For every 
10% increase in i’s capabilities relative toj’s (K), there 
is a 5.4% increase in the likelihood that 7 will make a 
demand.? So, if i were to double its capabilities advan- 
tage, there would be a 54% increase in its chances of 
making a demand. Clearly, the substantive effect of K is 
substantial. 

The second hypothesis states that j’s likelihood of 
accepting the demand increases as the mean expected 
strength of i, embodied in K, increases. Therefore, we 
expect the coefficient associated with K to be positive. 
This test is performed on the subset of cases in which 
a demand was actually made. Table 2 reports the 
results. As can be seen, our hypothesis is once again 
supported by the empirical evidence. The substantive 
effect of increases in K onj’s decision to resist or accept 
i’s demand is even larger than its effect on 7’s decision 
to make the demand. For every 10% increase in K, 
there is an 8.5% increase in the odds that j will accept 
the demand. 

Recall that our third hypothesis anticipates a non- 
monotonic relationship between K and the probability 


8 The marginal effect of K is estimated using the odds ratio, 


evaluated at the mean of all independent variables. 
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TABLE 2. K and the Probability a Demand Is 
Accepted 


Constant K 


Accept initial 
demand 

Standard error 

Probability 
(one-tailed) 


—0.85 
0.10 


0.620 
0.190 


x7(1) = 10.87 
p = 0.001 


0.00 0.001 WN = 466 


of violence given a crisis. Specifically, as K increases up 
to some limit, the likelihood of violence decreases 
(contra Fearon 1994b, Huth 1988, Huth and Russett 
1984, and others), but after some point, further in- 
creases in K are theoretically expected to produce an 
increase in the probability of the use of force (as in 
Fearon, Huth and Russett, and others). Therefore, we 
include a K? term in the logit analysis to capture this 
hypothesized change in direction if it exists in reality. 
The sample used in this test only includes cases in 
which an initial demand was made and rejected— 
immediate deterrence—as this is the contingency un- 
der which the hypothesis is operative. The statistical 
effect of expected strength (K) on the chance of 
hostilities is indeed nonmonotonic, with the signs an- 
ticipated by the theory, and the effect is quite strong 
and significant.° Figure 3 graphs the estimated relation- 
ship between K and the probability of violence given a 
crisis. The curve in Figure 3 has a minimum at K = 
—Q.11. The likelihood of violence rises symmetrically 
for larger and smaller values of K around that mini- 
mum. 

Table 3 supports hypothesis 3. Still, we must be 
concerned about whether the nonmonotonicity adds 
meaningfully to the explanation we offer. To ascertain 
this, we report the marginal effect of changes in K and 
examine the logit analysis without the K* term. K has 
two effects on the probability of violence. The linear 
effect is 4.8% for every 10% change in K, while the 
nonlinear effect is 45.4% for each 10% change in K’. 
Of course, because K lies between —1 and +1, K? 
changes more slowly than K. Nevertheless, the nonlin- 
ear effect of K? is much greater than the linear effect of 
K for changes in K above 10%. 

The results of the logit analysis without K? are found 
in Table 4. The analysis as a whole is not significant 
when K? is omitted, thereby strongly reinforcing the 
importance of the theoretically derived relationship 
and suggesting a sharp departure from prior perspec- 
tives on this issue. The logit analysis without K yields 
a x’ with two degrees of freedom of only 1.88. The 
significance level for K in this table is based on a 
two-tailed test because, absent KÊ, our theory does not 
suggest a direction of effect for K by itself. It is 
interesting to note, however, that the arguments pre- 
dicting a monotonic relationship anticipate a positive 
sign for K. A one-tailed test on K in Table 4 is close 
to conventional levels of statistical significance and 


9 Recall that the range of K is between —1 and +1. Therefore, a 
positive coefficient indicates negative effects for K < 0 and positive 
effects for K > 0, as can be seen ın Figure 3. 
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FIGURE 3. Estimated Probability of Violence 
as a Function of K 
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helps understand why the monotonic hypothesis is so 
commonly stated. It is not so much wrong as incom- 
plete. 

Hypothesis 4 indicates that the chance of a negoti- 
ated settlement before a dispute even begins has the 
inverse shape as the probability of violence given that a 
demand has been made and rejected. Hypothesis 4, 
like hypothesis 3, makes a novel claim. Table 5 shows 
strong support for hypothesis 4. We should also note 
that negotiated settlements and violence are not per- 
fect complements of one another in the data set. Only 
one-third of the disputes that did not end in violence 
ended with negotiated settlements (47 negotiated set- 
tlements out of 143 nonviolent outcomes). The corre- 
lation between negotiation and violence is —.25 (N = 
707). The linear effect of K on the ex ante probability 
of a negotiated settlement is —3.6% for every 10% 
change in K. The nonlinear effect is —8.0% for every 
10% change in K*. The probability of a negotiated 
settlement is maximized when K = —0.14. 

Now that we have tested the hypotheses deduced 
from our model, it is appropriate to evaluate how the 
results differ when the same tests are performed on ad 
hoc hypotheses about war and reciprocal violence. 
Recall that our hypotheses are about the probability 
that a crisis will become violent, whereas the literature 
generally is concerned with the likelihood of escalation 
to war. Tables 6 and 7 present replications of the 
analysis in Table 3, but with the dependent variable 
changed to reciprocal violence in Table 6 and war in 
Table 7. 

A weakly nonmonotonic relationship is found with 
respect to reciprocated violence and is completely 


TABLE 3. K and Its Nonmonotonic Effect on 
the Probability of Violence 


Constant K K? 


Initlate hostilities 1.30 

Standard error 0.22 

Probabllity 
(one-talled) 


0.39 1.700 ,(2) = 8.47 
0.34 0.710 p = 0.015 


0.00 0.13 0.008 N = 316 
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TABLE 4. Testing a Linear Relationship 
Between K and the Probability of Violence 
Constant K 
Initiate hostilities 1.70 0.40 
Standard error 0.16 0.29 
Probability 
(two-tailed) 0.00 0.17 


x*(2) = 1.88 
p = 0.17 


N = 316 


absent when it comes to Singer-Small wars.!° Figure 4 
depicts the estimated relationships between K and 
violence, reciprocal violence, and war, respectively. 
The figure makes clear what we believe is a strong 
selection effect in international disputes. Reciprocal 
violence represents further escalation beyond a unilat- 
eral decision to use force. Likewise, escalation to war 
represents a more costly choice than the willingness to 
use a lower level of violence, as in reciprocal violence. 
Of course, each level of escalation is nested within the 
previous level in the data as well as logically. 

The likelihood of reciprocal violence is much lower 
. than the likelihood of violence, as is evident from 
Figure 4. Furthermore, war is much less likely than 
reciprocal violence. Recall that equilibria 2 and 4 
predict that when the absolute value of K is fairly large, 
and a demand has been made and resisted, then 
violence is a virtual certainty. Recall also that equilib- 
rium 3 overlaps, but does not cover, equilibria 2 and 4. 
Therefore, the tails in Figure 4 for violence depict cases 
of equilibria 2 and 4. The figure clearly reflects the 
theoretical expectation that violence is a virtual cer- 
tainty under these equilibria and is less likely under 
equilibrium 3. 

Not all violence is alike. As an extension of the 
selection logic in our model, we note that as K ap- 
proaches —1, it is very unlikely that a crisis will arise, 
but if it does, j should be especially likely to capitulate 
following the use of force by i. Thus, 7’s observable 
weakness coupled with its willingness to use force, 
signaling its strength in intangibles, make the recipro- 
cal use of violence less likely. The more intense is 1’s 
use of force when i otherwise appears weak, the less 
likely it is that j fights back. A similar picture is also 
expected with regard to i’s preparedness to capitulate 
when a weak j uses force compared to a strong j. That 
is, we anticipate a selection effect. The strong are more 
likely to cede to the weak in a crisis than are the weak 
to cede to the strong. This seemingly surprising impli- 
cation is tested in Table 8. As is evident from the table, 
the expectation is borne out. When the weaker state 
uses violence, 20% of the stronger adversaries give in. 
When the stronger side uses force, only 12% of their 
weaker foes give in. The difference is significant at less 
than the .05 level. 

One threat to the validity of our inferences is that the 
results are overly dependent on a few cases drawn from 
a small range in the value of K. That is not the case. In 
fact, K is almost uniformly distributed across values in 
the data set of 707 disputes and control cases. The 


10 Such wars include at least 1,000 battle-related fatalities and at least 
100 regular troops committed by each state involved in the war. 
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TABLE 5. K and the Probability of 
Negotiated Settlement Before a Demand Is 
Made 
Constant K K? 
—2.21 —0.450 —1.610 x*(2) = 
8.857 


Negotiation, 
ex-ante 
Standard error 0.21 
Probabllity 0.00 

(one-tailed) 


0.330 
0.084 


0.660 p = 0.012 
0.008 N = 707 





mean in that sample is .10, with a standard deviation of 
.55. When we examine only the disputes (N = 466), K’s 
mean is higher, at .14, with the same standard devia- 
tion. When the sample is reduced to reflect the choice 
node in our game in which j accepts i’s demand, the 
mean for K is .26 with a standard deviation of .53. At 
this juncture, those cases in which there is at least a 
moderately high value of K (.2 and above) are more 
likely to end with j accepting is demand. Finally, for 
the subset of cases in which : makes a demand and j 
does not give in, the mean for K is .13, and the standard 
deviation is .56. Clearly, K is highly variable under each 
contingent condition. Furthermore, K’s effects are as 
predicted by the model and show that knowledge of K 
alone is not a strong predictor of whether the crisis 
eventuates in violence. As our argument emphasizes, 
knowing observable capabilities is insufficient to pre- 
dict the outcome of crises. 


DISCUSSION 


Especially encouraging for our model is the fact that 
the nonmonotonic effects of K, which seem counter to 
other arguments, is strongly supported. Balance-of- 
power theorists seem generally to believe that an 
increasing power advantage for one side monotonically 
raises the risk of war (e.g., Kissinger 1979). Power 
transition theorists, by contrast, seem to argue that an 
increasing power advantage for one side monotonically 
decreases the risk of war (e.g., Gilpin 1981, Organski 
1958). Our theory indicates, and the data show, that 
there is not a simple linear or even monotonic relation- 
ship between power distributions and the likelihood of 
war (Bueno de Mesquita 1981b) or negotiated dispute 
resolutions. Our theory and the data go on to identify 
the form that the relationships apparently take. In 
addition, we are able to show the conditions under 
which the apparently strong are particularly likely to 
cede to the seemingly weak. 

Our other hypotheses conform with standard views, 


TABLE 6. K and Its Nonmonotonic Effect on 
the Probability of Reciprocal Violence 
Constant K Ke 

Reciprocal 

violence 
Standard error 
Probability 

(one-tailed) 0.33 


0.630 0.64 x(2) = 11.33 
0.220 0.46 p = 0.004 





0.003 0.08 N = 316 
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TABLE 7. K and Its Nonmonotonic Effect on 
the Probability of Singer-Small War 


Constant K Ke 








Singer-Small 

war —1.05 0.650 0.11 (2) = 7.98 
Standard error 0.19 0.250 0.50 p = 0.02 
Probability i 

(one-tailed) 0.00 0.005 0.42 N= 316 





lending added credence to the'plausibility of the model 


we have proposed. At each node in our game, the 
predicted effect of K is supported by the evidence. 
Furthermore, the evidence is consistent with the con- 
tention that decision makers improve their perception 
of their prospects of success from their opponent’s 
actions in a crisis and adjust their behavior accordingly. 
Thus, initially observable, tangible capabilities by 
themselves do not seem to preordain the course of 
events. Unobservable factors appear to be important to 
the unfolding of a crisis. The 'inonmonotonic relation- 
ships we identified are the logical consequence of the 
generally unobservable private information about ca- 
pabilities that shapes choices in our model. 


CONCLUSION | 


We have shown how ex ante indicators of capabilities 
help predict the initiation and!escalation of crises. We 
have also shown that these are not sufficient to predict 
all outcomes. Our limited information approach high- 
lights the nonmonotonic nature of the influence that 
capabilities are expected to have on crises. Since our 
evidence is consistent with expectations, we believe 
that our analysis provides support for such an approach 
to the study of crises. 

Our model also highlights the role that bluffs can 
play in crises. We observe, as happened at Neuchatel, 
that states sometimes make demands they prove un- 
willing to back with force. At other times states make 
demands they fight for. The challenge for the target is 
to separate these types of opponents. Moreover, a 
rejected demand is a powerful signal of strength on the 
part of a target. Indeed, it canlbe so powerful that the 






FIGURE 4. Estimated Probabilities of Events 
as a Function of K 
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TABLE 8. Relative Strength and the 
Likelihood of Giving In to Violence 








Foe Gives Foe Uses 

In Violence 

Weaker side uses violence 34 (20%) 137 (80%) 
Stronger side uses violence 18 (12%) 137 (88%) 







xX = 4.16, p < .05 





state making the initial threat quite sincerely alters its 
own expectations, such that ex post the threat appears 
to have been empty. Failure to recognize the distinc- 
tion between cases of'real bluff and cases in which a 
sincere threat was abandoned because of what was 
learned about the foe has produced some confusion 
and misplaced debate in studies of the credibility of 
deterrence (e.g., Huth and Russett 1990, Lebow and 
Stein 1990). 

One cannot assume that the initiator of a demand 
knows from the outset that it will be willing to go to war 
to enforce its demand. When the demand is made, the 
state may fully intend to enforce its will with violence if 
that proves necessary, or it may be bluffing. The target 
of the threat cannot know which is true. What is more, 
we have shown that the initiator of the threat cannot 
know whether it is truly superior in capabilities to its 
opponent at the outset of the dispute. In the case of 
Neuchatel, for instance, when the Prussians issued 
their ultimatum, it is likely that they thought they were 
superior to the Swiss. Only later, as they learned more 
about their own and Swiss capabilities, did their esti- 
mates and intentions change. It is not possible to 
analyze the escalation of crises accurately without 
taking into account the influence of beliefs about the 
combined effects of observable and unobservable capa- 
bilities on the expected payoffs from war. 


APPENDIX 


This appendix contains complete statements and proofs of 
the five equilibria of the game. We abbreviate the moves as 
given in Figure 1 and specify each equilibrium as follows: (i’s 
first move; }’s first move; i’s second move; j’s second move: j’s 
belief at its first move; i’s belief at its second move; j’s belief 
at its second move). All beliefs on the equilibrium path follow 
directly from Bayes’s Rule in all equilibria. Beliefs off the 
equilibrium path are determined by universal divinity (Banks 
and Sobel 1987); the most resolved type.is the most likely 
type to defect (i.e., p, = 1). | 


_ USO) ~ UD) 
EQUILIBRIUM 1. For K € | — Tp) te |p 8S Cite, > 
U(SQ) + c U(SQ) + c 
U(D) +c” d otherwise); H; h: it ores f ) 


Proof. In response to j’s strategy, i prefers SQ to D when 


U(SQ) +c U(D) — U{SQ) 
U(SQ) = (toe) UD) + [ao (-c). 


Note that i can never win a war in this case, so its utility from 
going to war is —c. Since the two sides of the statement are 
equal, it is true. If p, = 1, then j with p, > K + 1 prefers r 
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tod. H and h are always mutual best replies; if one side uses 
force, then hostilities result, and the other’s move is irrelevant. 


U(SQ) + c 
umre 8S 
EQUILIBRIUM 2. Let a = EE 
U,(SQ) — UD) U,SQ) +c 
For K & ~ U(D) +c UOTE ire UD) = C? 
U(SQ) +c 
(D if p, > a, SQ otherwise); (r if p, > U(D) +e” 
U(SQ) +c 
d otherwise); H; h: [a, 1]; OEA if [æ 1J). 
Proof. D is a best reply to j’s strategy when 
U(SQ) +c U,(D) — U(SQ) | 
(uas) D + (ore o= ULSD) 


where U,(W) is i’s expected utility for hostilities. The lowest 
type of i to make a demand will lose a conflict against the 
types of j that resist the demand, so U,(W) = —c in this case. 
The inequality above is always true because the left side is 
always at least as large as the right. j’s best reply to a demand 
is r if 


U,(W) = UD) 
(Po) ay + (SR a ~~) (0) - c = UD) 
p= (a)(1 = UKD) = 0) + K + UD) +e = pE 


H and h are always mutual best replies. The boundaries of K 
are found by setting a = 1 for the lower bound and a = 0 for 
the upper bound. 


EQUILIBRIUM 3. Let B, y, A, and 8 be as follows: 
_ (U(SQ) + ¢)(1 — UN) - c) 
B= TDU- UN- e) +e 
_ (U(SQ) + c)(1 — ULN)) 
Y UDO- U(N) —c) + 
y—-K-—U(D)-c 
1-—U,(D)-c 
o = (Y UG) — UD) + UO) + 6) = UW) = 6) 
(UN) + c)(1 — UD) — c) 


For K E [y — 1, y + U(D) + c], (D if p, 2 A, SQ 
otherwise; r if p, = B, d otherwise; H if p, = 6, N otherwise; 
hifp, = y,n ‘otherwise: [y, 1); [B, 1]; [y, 1]) is a perfect 
Bayesian equilibrium. 


Proof. D is a best reply for i if 
B(U,D)) + (y — B)(U,(N)) + (1 — -y)(U,(W)) = U(SQ) 
UW) — U{SQ)'+ B(U(D) — UN)) 
+ y(U,(N) — U(W)) = 0 


A= 


sie 
U,(W) = 
Pp, =X. Noe that UW) 1S increasing in p, and for p, = À, 


U(N) > U,(W). Then, the above inequality is true even for 
P. such that U,(W) > U,(N). 


— c, so substituting and solving for p,, 
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In response to D, r is a best reply for j if 
C= b= 
IZ Ty) + (= TF) (U) = UD) 


U, (W) — UD) + OU) — U,(W)) + AU,D) — U(N)) = 0 


p,-K-9 
UR = 
solving for p,, p, = B. Note that U,(W) is increasing in p,, 
and for p, = B, U AN) > U, W). Then, the above inequality 
is true even for p, such that U (W) > U,(WN). 
H is a best reply for ı if 


P:tK-B = (7 Dit K= Y 
ie: °* =a) 1- e) 


— c in this case, so substituting and 





j’s best reply is h if 


P-K- mea ) 
TEN c= (7 La 


P,»=Y 
U,(SQ) + ¢ 
EQUILIBRIUM 4. For K € Uo he — 
U. (D) — c], (D; (r ifp, > K + U (D) + c, d otherwise); 


H: h: 10, 1]; [K + UCD) + c 1; [0, 1). 


Proof. D is a best reply for i when 
(1 —K — UD) — c)U,D) 
+ (K + U(D) + c)U,(W) = ULSQ), 
where U,(W) is 1’s Ore utility us ated The mini- 
SQ) + 


U(D) +c. 
the above inequality ıs true. J’s best reply if: makes a demand 
is r if 


mum of U,(W) is —c. When K = — U(D)-¢, 


U,(W) = UD) 
(p, — K)(1) + (1 — p, + K)(0) — c = UD) 
p,=K+U(D)+ce 


As before, H and h are mutual best replies. The upper bound 
for K is found by setting p, = 1. 


EQUILIBRIUM 5. For K E (1 — U,(D) 
[0, 1]; 1; [0, 1]). 


— c, 1], (D; d; H; A: 


Proof. ı prefers D to SQ whenever j plays d and j’s best reply 
to D is d in this case: 


U(D) = UW), 
UD) = (p, — K)(1) + (1 - p, + K)(0) ~ c 
U(D) =p,- K-c2=p,-— 1+ U(D) 


Because p, = 1, this inequality is true. As before, H and h are 
mutual best replies. 
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Separation-of-Powers Games in the Positive Theory of 


Congress and Courts 


JEFFREY A. SEGAL State University of New York at Stony Brook 


he hallmark of the new positive theories of the Judiciary is that Supreme Court justices will frequently 
defer to the preferences of Congress when making decisions, particularly in statutory cases in which 
it is purportedly easy for Congress to reverse the Court. Alternatively, judicial attitudinalists argue that 
the institutional structures facing the Court allow the Justices to vote their sincere policy preferences. This 
paper compares these sincere and sophisticated models of voting behavior by Supreme Court justices. Using 
a variety of tests on the votes of Supreme Court Justices in statutory cases decided between 1947 and 1992, 
I find some evidence of sophisticated behavior, but most tests suggest otherwise. Moreover, direct 
comparisons between the two models unambiguously favor the attitudinal model. I conclude that the justices 


overwhelmingly engage in rationally sincere behavior. 


orris Fiorina’s 1975 AJPS article extolling the 

virtues of positive political theory listed the 

judiciary as ripe for mathematical modeling. 
Though judicial specialists have long examined strate- 
gic behavior (e.g., Brace and Hall 1990; Brenner 1979; 
Caldeira and Wright 1988; Hall 1992; Murphy 1964; 
Schubert 1959; Songer, Segal, and Cameron 1994; see 
also Smith 1988), we are only now beginning to see 
extensive formal models of judicial behavior. For ex- 
ample, Schwartz (1992) has begun modeling various 
aspects of Supreme Court rules; McNollgast (1990) has 
used positive political theory to examine judicial over- 
sight of administrative agencies; and Schwartz, Spiller, 
and Urbiztondo (1994), among others, have examined 
legislative intent. Perhaps most important, positive 
political theorists, following Marks’s (1988, 1989) lead, 
have begun to include courts into their separation-of- 
powers games (Epstein and Walker 1995; Eskridge 
1991b; Ferejohn and Shipan 1990; Gely and Spiller 
1990; Spiller and Gely 1992). 

The separation-of-powers games typically start with 
an assumption shared by judicial attitudinalists: Judges 
(frequently Supreme Court justices) are interested in 
imposing their policy preferences on society. The mod- 
els diverge because the positive political theorists argue 
that in order to come as close as possible to achieving 
that goal the Court must frequently defer to the 
preferences of Congress, especially in statutory inter- 
pretation cases. Attitudinalists, alternatively, argue 
that the rules and structures of the U.S. political system 
allow the justices to vote sincerely, that is, without 
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constraints from Congress and/or the president (Ro- 
hde and Spaeth 1976, 70-4; Segal and Spaeth 1993, 
69-72). 

In this paper I evaluate the competing arguments. In 
the first section I lay out the attitudinal model and then 
present the separation-of-powers game from the view- 
point of positive political theory. These games demon- 
strate that the Court must be concerned with the 
preferences of Congress (and occasionally the presi- 
dent) if it wishes to be an effective policymaker. The 
following section evaluates the theoretical model, dem- 
onstrating that if some seemingly plausible changes are 
made to the model, different results obtain. Next, I 
review existing empirical tests of both the attitudinal 
model and the separation-of-powers games. Finally, I 
take a more systematic approach to the evidence, 
considering all Supreme Court statutory decisions in 
civil liberties cases since the start of the Vinson Court, 
looking for evidence that the justices change their 
behavior as the political environment changes. 


THE THEORETICAL MODELS 


The Attitudinal Model 


The attitudinal model holds that judges decide disputes 
in light of the facts of the case vis-a-vis their sincere 
ideological attitudes and values (Schubert 1965, Segal 
and Spaeth 1993). To illustrate, imagine an affirmative 
action plan, the legality of which must be determined 
by the Supreme Court. Assume that a company in a 
large urban area, in response to previous discrimina- 
tory practices, sets a goal of 50% minority hires and 
implements that goal by establishing a hard quota on 
future hiring. Now imagine a second case, similar to the 
first in that guilt of discriminatory hiring had been 
proven, but different in that the company simply agrees 
to taking race as one factor among many into account 
in hiring. Both plans are taken to Court on the ground 
that the hiring plans violate the Civil Rights Act. 
According to the attitudinal model, we can place 
these cases in ideological space. Since the hard quota is 
more egalitarian than the soft goal, we place the first 
case to the left of the second case. This is diagramed in 
Figure 1, where A represents the first case and B the 
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FIGURE 1. Justices and 
Judge 1 





CaseA 





second. Presumably, any ative action case will 
locate on the line; depending on its characteristics, the 
case will be to the left of A, between A and B 
(inclusive), or to the right of 'B..The more prior 
justification for the remedy (¢.g., a finding of purpose- 
ful past discrimination) and the less severe the remedy 
(e.g., goals versus quotas), the farther to the right the 
case will fall. The less prior justification and the more 
severe the remedy, the farther to the left it will be. The 
points on the line where the cases lie are traditionally 
termed j-points. ' 

Next, we place the justices in ideological space. 
Consider three judges, 1, 2, and 3, who are, respec- 
tively, liberal, moderate, and conservative. They can 
easily be rank ordered on an ideological scale, with 1 
on the left, 2 in the middle, and 3 on the right. With 
some additional information we may be able to go a bit 
farther and say that Judge 1 is sufficiently liberal to 
uphold virtually any affirmative action plan as long as it 
does not stigmatize particular members of the majority 
group that is harmed. Thus, we could place Judge 1 to 
the left of A. Judge 2 may not be quite so egalitarian; 
she would uphold the goals but not the strict quotas. 
Thus, we could place Judge 2 to the right of A but to 
the left of B. Finally, Judge 3 may believe that virtually 
all affirmative action plans are illegal, and only individ- 
uals who have proven that they are the victims of a 
company’s practices are entitled to legal remedy. Thus, 
we could place Judge 3 to the right of B. The judges are 
placed in ideological space with the cases in Figure 1. 

The placements of the judges on the scale constitute 
their i-points, or indifference points. A judge will vote 
to uphold all affirmative action plans to the right of his 
or her indifference point and'will strike all affirmative 
action plans to his or her left. ‘Thus, Judge 1 upholds all 
plans to the right of 1, rejects: all plans to the left of 1, 
and is indifferent whether plans at 1 are upheld or 
overturned. | 


1 Though attitudinalists view justices! decisions in terms of indiffer- 
ence points, these points can map directly into a more traditional 
Downsian ideological space. The farther to the left a justice’s 
indifference point, the farther to the left is her ideal point. (Or, 1f one 
starts ‘from a Downsian pe Ive, the farther to the left the 
justice’s-ideal point, the farther to thé left is her indifference point.) 
Thus, if Justice'2 is the median member of the Court, then the Court 
will have an ideal point that corresponds to Justice 2’s preferences. 
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Cases in Ideological Space 


Judge 2 


Degree of Egalitarianism 
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Judge 3 






Case B 





For a variety of reasons, including the institutional 
protections granted the Court (e.g., life tenure, no 
diminution of pay), and because docket control weeds 
out legally unambiguous cases, attitudinalists argue 
that the justices of the Supreme Court are free to vote 
their sincere preferences. Positive political theorists 
find at least one gaping hole in the. institutional pro- 
tections offered the Court: Congress, they argue, can 
readily overturn the Court’s statutory decisions.? 


The Separation-of-powers Model 


The basic separation-of-powers model derives from the 
influential (though unpublished) work of Brian Marks,3 
the first scholar known to have included courts in the 
American politics separation-of-powers games. Under 
Marks’s game, we begin with a status quo, x°. The 
Court pronounces its policy choice, x,,, at its own ideal 
point, C. This becomes the new status quo. Finally, the 
legislature (L) reacts. The committee, with gatekeeping 
power (G) chooses whether to propose remedial legis- 
lation. Congress, without amendment, can adopt or not 
adopt the, .committee’s proposal. X* represents the 
policy outcome in equilibrium. In the unicameral case, 
if the Court’s preferences are within the set of Pareto- 
optimal (i.e., irreversible) decisions between, the com- 
mittee’s ideal point (the committee is assumed to be 
homogeneous) and the median member of the legisla- 
ture, the Court’s policy cannot be overturned. See 
Figure 2a. If the Court’s decision rests outside the set 
of Pareto optimals, the results are as follows: (1) If the 
committee’s ideal point is closer to the preference of 
the median legislator than is the Court’s policy, the 
committee will propose new legislation at its ideal 
point (Figure 2b); (2) if the committee’s ideal point is 
farther from the median legislator than is the Court’s 
policy, the committee will propose new legislation at 
the point where the legislature is indifferent between 
the Court’s policy and the committee’s proposal, L(C) 


2 The separation-of-powers scholars typically assume, as do the 
attitudinalists, that the Supreme Court is not bound by legal factors 
m cases decided on the ments. 

3 To Eskridge (1991b, 643), it.1s the “most notable paper”; to 
Cameron (1993, 1) it is the “locus classicus”, to Rodriguez (1994, 91, 
n. 395), it is “the seminal contribution.” 
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FIGURE 2 Marks’s Model 


G 
2a Court policy holds 


G L C 
2b Committee introduces at G Legislature passes, 


G L(C) L C 
2c Committee introduces at L(C) Legislature passes 


Legend. x* = equilibrium; G = gatekeeping committee; L(C) = legisla- 
ture Indifference point; L = legislature; C = Court. . 





in Figure 2c.4 In the bicameral case, if min(G”, G°, H, 
S)<C< max(G”, G5, H, S), where G” and G° are the 
preferences of the relevant House and Senate gate- 
keeping committees, respectively, and H and S are the 
ideal points of the median of each chamber, the 
Court’s policy is a structurally induced equilibrium that 
cannot be overturned by Congress. 

Marks’s substantive interest was in explaining why 
Congress did not overturn the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion in Grove City College v. Bell (1984) prior to 1986.5 
The traditional judicial response to such a question is 
that Congress acquiesced in the Court’s decision (see 
Marks 1989, 6, n. 15). Yet, Marks makes a convincing 
case that a majority of both chambers preferred the 
dissenting position (and the Civil Rights Restoration 
Act) to the majority opinion. The decision stood be- 
cause the chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Orrin Hatch, preferred the Court’s decision to the 
position favored by a majority of his colleagues. The 
Court’s decision constituted a structure-induced equi- 
librium that could not be overridden, given the prefer- 
ences of key players and congressional rules of proce- 
dure. 

Marks’s interest lay solely in the Court’s influence on 
Congress, not vice versa. He considers the judiciary 
exogenous to the legislative structure: “The Court is 
unconcerned with the impact of its decision on the 
legislature” (Marks 1989, 21). It is only subsequent 
theorists, such as Ferejohn and Shipan (1990) and Gely 
and Spiller (1990; Spiller and Gely 1992) who consider 
court decisions endogenous. 


4 Assuming policy space is the real line, L(C) = 2L — C. 

5 The Court ruled that racially discriminatory practices by a college 
would subject only the discriminating offices or programs, not the 
entire school, to loss of federal funds. 

6 The dissertation ıs entitled “A Model of Judicial Influence on 


Congessional Policymaking. ...” 
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Ferejohn and Shipan’s primary interest is in Con- 
gress’s influence on bureaucracy, but they extend their 
mode! to include its influence on courts as well. First, 
under their extended model,’ we start with a status quo 
(SQ). Second, the agency (A) chooses a new policy (x). 
Third, the court chooses between the agency policy and 
the status quo. Fourth, a legislative committee can 
propose a new law under an open rule. Fifth, if the 
committee proposes a new law, the legislature votes on 
the law under open rule. Figure 3 presents potential 
preferences of the agency, the committee, and the 
legislature. In addition, the point labeled G(L) repre- 
sents the position to the left of the committee at which 
the committee is indifferent to the position favored by 
the legislature.® 

Working backward, we note the following results. If 
the legislature receives a bill from committee, it will 
amend the bill to L. The committee will then only 
propose legislation if G is closer to L than to the policy 
chosen by the Court (x or SQ). We now arrive at what, 
for purposes of this paper, is the crucial stage of the 
separation-of-powers model. If the Court voted its 
sincere preferences, it will simply choose between x and 
SQ based on which is closer to its ideal point. Such a 
result, though, may not be subgame perfect.’ For 
example, consider again the situation depicted in Fig- 
ure 3. The Court obviously prefers SQ to x, but the 
choice of SQ would lead to a proposal by the commit- 
tee and an amended bill passing at L. Alternatively, if 
the Court accepts x, the committee will not propose 
legislation (preferring x to L), the resulting policy thus 
will be x. Under the assumptions set forth in the model, 
a strategic Court clearly will choose x over SQ even 
though x is farther from the preferred outcome, since 
choosing x avoids a final outcome at L.1° Finally, note 
that if L moves to the right and G stays where it is, then 
G(L) moves to the left, thus potentially allowing a 
liberal Court to move to the left when L moves to the 
right. This obtains because the committee will tolerate 
increasingly liberal Court decisions in order to avoid 
increasingly conservative legislative decisions. 

Gely and Spiller (1990) and Spiller and Gely (1992) 
provide extended models, but regardless of the specific 
assumptions made, these models (with the important 
exception of Marks) assume that the Court will push 
legislation as close to its ideal point as possible without 
getting overturned by Congress. 

Overall, the separation-of-powers model has much 
in common with the attitudinal model: Justices are 
policy-motivated actors who use legal rules to achieve 


7 Without presidential veto. The results for the presidential-veto 
model are essentially the same as far as the Court 1s concerned. 

8 That ıs, the distance between G(L) and L ıs the same as the 
distance between G and L. 

9 That is, 1t would not lead to optimal results at the end of the game, 
given subsequent choices by other players. 

10 Note, moreover, that with the Court limited to a binary choice, it 
is not even necessarily the case that the Court will choose its more 
preferred outcome, even when min(L, G) < C < max(L, G). If, for 
example, we move C in Figure 3 from its current position to a 
position between G and L, and closer to L than to x, then a strategic 
Court chooses SQ over x in an attempt to wind up with legislation at 
L (Spiller and Tiller 1993). 
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FIGURE 3. The Court as a Strategic Actor 
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Legend: x* = equillbnum, A = agency; C = Court; SQ = status quo; GiL) 
= gatekeeper indifference point; Q = gatekeeping committee, L = 
legrstature, x = agency policy 


policy results. Indeed, one might imagine that legalists 
would consider the two models minor variations on the 
same (wrongheaded) scheme. Nevertheless, there ex- 
ists at least one crucial difference: In the attitudinal 
model, the justices vote their sincere preferences; in 
the separation-of-powers model, strategic action leads 
Justices to vote sincerely only when they are within the 
set of Pareto optimals. 


THE SEPARATION-OF-POWERS 
MODEL REVISITED 


The separation-of-powers model, like all models, 
makes a series of assumptions about the behavior in 
question. What is noteworthy about the simplifications 
is that they typically make it more likely that courts will 
defer to congressional preferences. These assumptions 
involve the Supreme Court, Congress, and interactions 
between the two. 


Assumptions about the Court 


Perfect and Complete Information. Virtually every sep- 
aration-of-powers work models the justices as having 
perfect and complete information about the prefer- 
ences of Congress (Rodriguez 1994, 95; cf. Knight and 
Epstein 1996). Implicitly, these models also assume 
complete information about Congress’s transaction 
and opportunity costs (which are, in fact, assumed to be 
zero). (Alternatively, we can view this as perfect infor- 
mation about whether the Court is facing a Congress 
that will override if the Court rules outside the set of 
Pareto optimals, which Congress always would do.) No 
doubt, it is hard to imagine that if the Court knew a 
particular decision would lead to a reaction by Con- 
gress that would make the result worse, then it would 
not make the necessary compromises to obtain a better 
final outcome. But the Court, at best, will have some 
form of probability distribution as to the preferences of 
Congress, with some vague notions about the costs to 
Congress of override and the benefits to Congress of 
override (based on its preferences and loss function). If 
the justices typically believe they are facing a Congress 
unlikely to override its decisions (Eskridge 1991a, 365), 
then they will be significantly more likely to vote their 
sincere preferences."! 


11 See Enelow (1981) and Krehbiel and Rivers (1990) on the role of 
uncertainty within Congress. 





Enforced Statutory Interpretation. The separation-of- 
powers modelers are nearly unanimous in their deci- 
sions to treat the level of interpretation as exogenously 
determined. Nevertheless, in many cases the Court can 
opt out of statutory mode and find constitutional bases 
for its decisions (Spiller and Spitzer 1992). Consider, 
for example, a Court intent on striking private affirma- 
tive action plans. Eskridge (1991b) argues that the 
United Steelworkers v. Weber (1979) Court had such 
preferences but was deterred by a Congress that would 
have overridden such action. If we forget that a divided 
Court had upheld the constitutionality of affirmative 
action just one year earlier (Regents v. Bakke 1978) and 
thus could not have been that opposed to affirmative 
action, we still have the possibility that a conservative 
Court could have opted into constitutional mode. 
Following Shelley v. Kraemer (1948), the Court could 
have ruled that such private contracts, though legal, 
could not be enforced by the judicial power of the 
United States. Forcing the Court into statutory mode 
underestimates the Court’s freedom to act. 


Unidimensional Issues. The standard separation-of- 
powers model forces the Court to reach decisions not 
only in statutory mode but also in unidimensional 
policy space. Unlike the congressional committee sys- 
tem, there is no corresponding method that keeps the 
Court from bundling issues. Indeed, Court cases often 
contain multiple dimensions (Epstein and Knight 
1995). One likely result is that a strategic Court, 
through what Riker (1984) has labeled “heresthetics,” 
can reframe and/or bundle issues so as to protect them 
from reversal. For example, the Supreme Court re- 
cently required a state institution to provide funding 
for a Christian newspaper (Rosenberger v. University of 
Virginia 1995). Surprisingly, the howls of outrage we 
might expect from such a decision did not occur. The 
reason, no doubt, is that the Court packaged the case 
as a free speech issue. If the University of Virginia 
generally provides funding to other student newspa- 
pers, it cannot deny funding to Wide Awake because of 
the religious slant of its articles. The Court’s ability to 
manipulate issues strategically enables it to protect 
itself from override by Congress. 


Assumptions about Congress 


Costless Legislation/salience. The separation-of-pow- 
ers model treats passing legislation as costless. Need- 
less to say, there are both transaction costs and oppor- 
tunity costs to passing legislation (Eskridge 1991a; 
Rodriguez 1994, 96). At the very least this expands the 
discretionary zone for the Court and thus makes it less 
likely that the Court will need to defer to Congress out 
of fear of being overturned. 


Limited Veto Points. How legislation gets passed is 
vitally important to the separation-of-powers model. 
Theoretically, it is easy to get the gist of the model by 
a simple placement of a gatekeeping committee and a 
chamber median. Of course, greater complexity and 
greater realism can be added by including bicameral- 
ism, presidential veto, and so forth, but the fundamen- 
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tal understanding of the model does not change. Nev- 
ertheless, greater realism is crucially important to the 
model if one is interested in assessing the extent to 
which the Court must defer to Congress. Specifically, as 
the number of places at which legislation can be kept 
off the floor increases, the discretionary zone of the 
Court increases. Thus, under a potentially more realis- 
tic view of the legislative process, the Court’s ability to 
act sincerely may be guaranteed almost all the time. 

In the House of Representatives, virtually all public 
bills that conceivably may deal with attempted over- 
rides of Supreme Court decisions have to pass from the 
Judiciary or some other substantive committee through 
the Rules Committee in order to be placed on the 
legislative calendar. According to Oleszek (1989, 122), 
“action, or lack of it, by the Rules Committee generally 
determines whether a bill is considered at all.” That 
committee, however, is substantially under the control 
of the Speaker, who appoints majority party members. 
Moreover, the Speaker, selected by the majority cau- 
cus, retains the power of recognition, potentially en- 
abling him or her to block legislation. 

In the Senate, major legislation reaches the floor 
directly from committee either through unanimous 
consent or by motion. While unanimous consent seems 
to suggest that any senator can block legislation, reality 
demonstrates otherwise. Either due to consensual 
norms (Matthews 1960), rational self-interest (Kreh- 
biel 1986), or legislative bargaining (Oleszek 1989), 
senators rarely object to unanimous consent agree- 
ments. The scheduling of floor action in the Senate 
resides in the majority leader, often in consultation 
with the minority leader (Oleszek 1989, 205). While it 
may be too much to model legislation to require 
support of both the majority and minority leaders to 
reach the floor, one plausible conclusion is that it is 
extraordinarily difficult for legislation to reach the floor 
without the support of the majority leader. 

According to some views of congressional proce- 
dure, relevant committee chairs may also be capable of 
bottling up legislation. Indeed, Marks’s (1988) study of 
Grove City (1984) gives full credit/blame for keeping 
override legislation off the floor to Senate Judiciary 
Chairman Orrin Hatch. So, too, Eskridge (1991b, 625, 
635) finds committee chairs to have special influence 
over their committee. 

To the extent this view of the legislative process is 
correct (cf. Cox and McCubbins 1993, Kieweit and 
McCubbins 1991), the set of Pareto optimalls is likely to 
be much greater than is currently posited by the 
standard separation-of-powers model. For example, 
between 1956 and 1986 the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee was headed by either James Eastland (D-MS) or 
Strom Thurmond (R-SC), except for the reign of Ted 
Kennedy (D-MA) in 1979-80. Eastland’s ADA scores 
while chair averaged 12.1, while Thurmond’s averaged 
2.5 (Sharp 1988). Meanwhile, the House Judiciary 
Committee during this period was headed by either 
Emanuel Celler (D-NY) (1955-72) or Peter Rodino 
(D-NJ) (1973-88). Both were liberals whose ADA 
score averaged in the 80s (Sharp 1988). If the support 
of the Judiciary chairs in both chambers is needed for 
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override legislation, then the Court will be almost 
completely immune from congressional interference. 
Thus, the Supreme Court may have significantly more 
discretion than these models suggest. 


Assumptions about Congress/ 
Court Interactions 


Last Licks. The separation-of-powers models dis- 
cussed above and below vary as to whether presidents, 
agencies, and second chambers of Congress are mod- 
eled. One point on which they do not vary is that 
Congress is always given the final move. Ferejohn and 
Weingast (1992, 263) note, however, that 


if we can say nothing else with certainty, we can say that 
there is no “last word” in politics. No person or individual 
ever gets to say what the law is finally; Congress can and 
often does react to Court decisions, as can agencies and 
the president. Each actor in the political and legal set- 
ting—president, agency, Congress, litigants, court—can 
take new courses of action, devise new interpretations or 
enact new statutes. This capacity to react is a fundamental 
feature of the political process. 


As others have noted, giving Congress the final move is 
completely arbitrary and, moreover, biases the out- 
come toward finding congressional influence (Cam- 
eron 1993; Rutten 1993). As Ferejohn and Weingast 
suggest, if Congress overturns a statutory decision of 
the Court, it is up to the Court to interpret the meaning 
and the validity of the remedial legislation. For exam- 
ple, the Supreme Court responded to Congress’s deci- 
sion to override Lampf v. Gilbertson (1991) by declar- 
ing pertinent parts of the override unconstitutional 
(Plaut v. Spendthrift Farm 1995). Of course, Congress 
can take the battle into the second round, too. In 1977, 
the Court ruled existing mandatory retirement plans 
consistent with the Age Discrimination in Employment 
Act’s exception for any “bona fide employee benefit 
plan” that was not a subterfuge to avoid the act (United 
Air Lines v. McMann 1977). Congress quickly reversed, 
largely eliminating mandatory retirement plans, but in 
1989 the Court narrowly interpreted the override so as 
not to prevent age discrimination in employee disabil- 
ity plans. Congress again passed override legislation 
(Eskridge 1991b, 636-8). In at least one such series, 
“Congress had to pass the same statute three times to 
achieve its original goal” (Eskridge 1991a, 410). While 
Congress may win these battles more often than not, 
the standard separation-of-powers model underesti- 
mates the Court’s freedom to act by completely elimi- 
nating the Court’s ability to react to congressional 
action. 


Exogenous Judicial Preferences. The separation-of- 
powers literature treats judicial preferences as if they 
were exogenously determined, which allows them often 
to be far to the right or left of congressional and/or 
presidential preferences. While it may not be unusual 
to find particular Supreme Court justices whose pref- 
erences lie outside the set of Pareto optimals, it is rare 
indeed to find that the president and the Senate 
consistently nominate and approve people who are well 
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to the left or right of their preferences (Cameron, 
Cover, and Segal 1990; Segal, Cameron, and Cover 
1992). This is particularly true when seats that may 
affect the median position of the Court are at stake 
(Lemieux and Stewart 1988). Thus, under what is 
known as the Dahl (1957) model, the Supreme Court 
follows the preferences of the dominant electoral coa- 
lition not because of deference (whether strategic or 
otherwise) to its preferences, but because it is chosen 
by that coalition to have the same preferences. By 
modeling judicial preferences as exogenous, the sepa- 
ration-of-powers model significantly overestimates the 
need for sophisticated voting.: 

In sum, I believe I have made a strong enough case 
to at least cast theoretical doubt on the standard 
separation-of-powers model. ‘These doubts could be 
erased, indeed should be erased, if the empirical 
evidence supports the model. What I will examine next 
is whether the model empirically improves upon the 
attitudinal model in its ability to explain Court deci- 
sions. | 


EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE 


The Attitudinal Model 


The attitudinal model holds that justices decide cases 
in light of the facts of the case vis-a-vis their sincere 
attitudes and values. Whatever its limitations, the 
model has found strong support in the empirical liter- 
ature. Various scholars have demonstrated the impor- 
tance of facts/case stimuli in judicial decision making 
(George and Epstein 1992, Hagle 1992, Ignagni 1994, 
McGuire 1990, Segal 1984, Segal and Reedy 1988, 
Wolpert 1991). Of course, case stimuli are also a 
component of the legal model,'so this should be seen as 
a necessary but clearly not sufficient condition for 
attitudinal decision making. More recent research has 
demonstrated that the justices’ attitudes are strong 
predictors of their decisions. Segal and Cover (1989) 
found a correlation of .80 between their measure of 
justices’ attitudes and decisions in civil liberties cases. 
More recently, Segal, Epstein, Cameron, and Spaeth 
(1995) backdated the Segal and Cover work to the 
Vinson Court and extended it to include economic 
cases. Though their results are not as strong as the 
original Segal and Cover findings, attitudes still corre- 
late fairly well with the votes of the justices. Thus, while 
these works do not demonstrate that attitudes are the 
sole influence on Supreme Court decisions,!? they do 
demonstrate that attitudes are strong predictors of 
judicial decisions in the two areas constituting the bulk 
of the Court’s docket over the past 50 years: civil 
liberties and economics cases. Moreover, the spatial 
model depicted in Figure 1, which includes both case 
stimuli and attitudes, well explains the justices’ search- 
and-seizure decisions (Segal and Spaeth 1993, chapter 


12 One line of scholarship, in fact, has demonstrated systematic 
support by the Court for the solicitor general/executive branch in 
decisions on the merits (e.g., Epstein, Walker, and Dixon, 1989; 
O’Connor 1983, Puro 1981; Scigliano 1971; Segal 1988). 
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6). There are problems with the empirical tests, to be 
sure: Epstein and Mershon (1996) find limits to the 
measures; systematic tests using independent measures 
of attitudes do not predate the Vinson Court; and 
areas other than civil liberties and economics have not 
been well tested (Baum 1994). Nevertheless, even 
critics of the attitudinal model have conceded its 
exceptional explanatory ability (Epstein and Mershon 
1996; Rosenberg 1994). 


The Separation-of-Powers Model 


Empirical support for the separation-of-powers model 
is more problematic. Many articles provide a model, 
leaving real-world concerns to others. That is fine, but 
such articles cannot answer the question of whether the 
Supreme Court actually behaves as posited. More 
typically, scholars will find a case that seems to satisfy 
the expectations of the model. This, too, will not do, for 
as Epstein has so cogently noted, “the modus operandi 
of the theorem provers who have studied these ques- 
tions will not suffice. The standards of social science 
simply require more than reading some cases (e.g., 
Grove City seems to be a favorite), developing a model, 
and then testing the model against the same cases used 
to develop it (again, Grove City comes to mind)” 
(quoted in Segal and Spaeth 1994, 12). 

The standards of social science to which Epstein 
refers also demand a degree of reliability and validity 
to the measurement of preferences that is not found in 
many separation-of-powers studies. For example, Esk- 
ridge (1991b, 650) argues that the early Burger Court 
kept its civil rights decisions to the left of center 
because of a Congress substantially to the left of the 
Court and a series of presidents who were often to the 
left of Congress. The fact that Richard Nixon—the 
president who devised the “Southern strategy” for 
capturing the Wallace vote, who activated that policy 
by nominating G. Harrold Carswell to the Supreme 
Court, and who campaigned to end school busing— 
must be categorized as a civil-rights liberal to make the 
model work suggests the possibility of alternative ex- 
planations. The same can be said of President Ford, 
who in his last 15 years in Congress never had an ADA 
score higher than 17.13 In addition, Eskridge places the 
gatekeeping committees to the left of Congress, yet the 
Senate Judiciary Committee median was to the nght of 
the full Senate median every year between 1970 and 
1977. He also places the committees to the left of 
Congress in the 1981 through 1990 period, but again, 
the Senate Judiciary Committee median was to the left 
of the Senate median three times during this era, was 
to the right four times, and was tied three times.14 I also 
must question Gely and Spiller’s (1990) categorization 
of Congressman John Dingell (D-MI) as a strong 


13 Nixon’s average ADA score was 14 ın the House and 26.5 ın the 
Senate (Sharp 1988). 

14 I thank Robert Boucher for sharing his data with me. He gathered 
ADA scores between 1947 and 1985 from Sharp (1988); from 1986 
through 1991 from the Congressional Quarterly Almanac; and for 
1992 directly from the Americans for Democratic Action. I obtained 
data on committee assignments from Nelson (1993). 
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supporter of government safety regulation of the auto- 
motive industry. 

Finally, we must consider Baum’s (1995, 4) conten- 
tion that an extraordinarily wide array of behavior can 
be interpreted consistently with strategic action. Con- 
sider, for example, Eskridge’s (1991b) analysis of the 
Court’s decision in civil rights cases. He saves what 
might otherwise be considered sincere, nonstrategic 
decisions, that is, those at the Court’s ideal point but 
outside the set of Pareto optimals, because the Court 
was “mistaken about the congressional median” (p. 
658) or was trying to shift congressional preferences (p. 
659). With these added assumptions, the strategic 
model of behavior becomes completely unfalsifiable. 

Crucial to Eskridge’s more general argument that 
the Court was constrained in the 1970s is the Court’s 
purported shift to the right on civil rights following the 
election of Ronald Reagan. Eskridge (1991a, 395-7) 
provides summary data of voting shifts for the Court as 
a whole that seem to back his claim.15 A fuller exami- 
nation of the data, however, using the U.S. Supreme 
Court Judicial Database (Spaeth 1994), suggests oth- 
erwise.'© If we compare the moderates and conserva- 
tives on the Court from the appointment of Stevens in 
1975 until the retirement of Burger in 1986, we ought 
to find that these justices, who purportedly were con- 
strained in the 1970s, moved to the right beginning in 
1981 as Reagan protected them from override.17 The 
results, presented in Table 1, show nothing of the sort. 
First, O’Connor’s replacement of Stewart, as Eskridge 
suggests, had little effect. Next, the Court as a whole, 
and two of the three justices with liberalism scores 
below 50% in this period (Burger and Rehnquist), 
moved slightly (but insignificantly) to the left during 
this period. Finally, two of the three justices who had 
scores in the 50-60% range moved to the left (Black- 
mun, whose move was statistically significant, and 
Stevens), while one moderate (White) moved ever so 
slightly to the right.18 Interestingly, only the liberals, 
Brennan and Marshall, show a directional move to the 


‘5 Though the separation-of-powers model deals with policy, several 
of the leading proponents, including Eskridge (1991a) and Gely and 
Spiller (1990, Spiller and Gely 1992) have used summary voting 
measures as a valid measure of policy positions It is hard to imagine 
that the correlation between the two would not be extraordinarily 
high, and recent research has systematically demonstrated that it is 
high (Wenzel 1995). I follow their lead in the work that follows. 

16 | chose all formally decided cases, whether per curiam or with 
signed opinions. For umt of analysis I originally included, in addition 
to the standard citation plus split votes, records in the database 
corresponding to multiple legal provisions (or multiple issues/legal 
provisions), as numerous cases with statutory content nevertheless 
could show a constitutional issue in the first record. I then selected all 
records in which the Court’s stated authority for its decision was 
interpretation of a federal statute, treaty, court rule, executive order, 
regulation, or rule. Finally, I deleted duplicate records from the same 
case dealing with the same value area, unless the direction of the 
decision differed from one record to the next I then selected all cases 
Spaeth (1994) coded as dealing with crvil rights. 

17 I would be more willing to argue that it was Republican control of 
the Senate following the 1980 election that freed the conservatives, 
but Eskridge (1991a, 395, n. 202) disputes this 

18 Stewart’s half term while Reagan was president showed him 
moving to the right as well, but it is hard to make much over half a 
term. 
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TABLE 1. Proportion of Liberal Supreme 
Court Justices in Civil Rights Cases, 1975-86 
Justice 1975-80 1981-86 p n 
Court 52 51 : 200 
Brennan .85 Ad i 196 


Stewart/O’Connor 44 52 84/95 
White 53 f i 200 


Marshall .84 i . 197 
Burger .37 i . 199 
Blackmun 54 : f 195 
Powell 42 : . 185 
Rehnquist 22 i ; 197 
Stevens 51 ; : 187 


Source: Derved from U.S Supreme Court Judicial Database. 





right, but by all accounts they should not have been 
constrained in either period, and indeed their changes 
are insignificant. 

Beyond a doubt the clearest support for the separa- 
tion-of-powers model comes from Spiller and Gely 
(1992), who find in their sophisticated econometric 
analysis that changes in the ideal points of relevant 
congressmen influence Court decisions in National 
Labor Relations Act cases to the same extent that 
changes in the ideal points of the Supreme Court do. 
Before we accept that finding, a few points need to be 
examined more fully. First, Spiller and Gely tested 
their model only under their closed-rule framework. 
Though the closed-rule model fits the data better than 
their unconstrained model, it is nevertheless worth 
noting that, under open rule, “for most observations 
the set of nonreversible decisions included almost the 
whole range of feasible outcomes” (1992, 470, n. 24). 
Thus, under the Spiller/Gely model, if Congress oper- 
ates under open rule (the Senate almost always does, 
and the House frequently does [Oleszek 1989, 123, 
186]), then the Court is free to vote sincerely in 
virtually all circumstances. 

As for empirical results under a closed-rule model, if 
the Supreme Court changes its decisions as relevant 
congressional preferences change, two plausible expla- 
nations need to be examined. The change may be due 
to changing membership on the Court and/or to some 
subset of sitting justices changing their position in 
order to avoid being overturned. If decisional change is 
due to the former, then the results are completely 
consistent with the attitudinal model: Justices are 
voting their preferences, and change occurs because 
new justices arrive. Alternatively, if some of the aggre- 
gate change can be allocated to switches in the voting 
behavior of sitting justices, then the results are consis- 
tent with the separation-of-powers model: Change 
occurs because some justices strategically alter their 
position in light of changes in the political environ- 
ment. 

Spiller and Gely recognize the problem and attempt 
to solve it by controlling for the attitudinal predisposi- 
tions of the justices. And while they probably used the 
best measure then available (partly identification), 
there are obvious problems in assuming that both 
Democrats (e.g., Brennan and Jackson) and Republi- 
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cans (e.g., Warren and Scalia) on the Court are homo- 
geneous. If Court preferences are not adequately con- 
trolled for, and Spiller and Gely’s econometric tests 
suggest the possibility of specification problems, then 
we may wonder whether the same political environ- 
ment allegedly by influencing the Court directly 
(through the Court’s vote) is in reality only influencing 
the Court indirectly (through the appointment pro- 
cess). The results may be the same—the Court follows 
the election returns—but the explanation differs en- 
tirely. 

The question can best be answered by examining the 
votes of individual justices. If the separation-of-powers 
model is correct, then some justices should switch their 
votes as the political environment changes. Thus, the 
entire question of allocating changing aggregate behav- 
ior to Congress, on the one hand, or to changing 
justices, on the other, can readily be solved by exam- 
ining the behavior of individual justices. 

In sum, while ardent adherents argue that the sepa- 
ration-of-powers model has been theoretically and 
empirically verified “beyond any reasonable doubt” 
(Knight and Epstein 1996, 92), the evidence is far from 
convincing. More systematic proof clearly is needed. 


REEXAMINING THE SEPARATION-OF- 
POWERS MODEL 


Because of the theoretical and empirical concerns 
noted above, I undertake an examination of whether 
the voting patterns of the Supreme Court justices 
change as the political environment changes. Just what 
shifts in that environment lead to changes in the 
justices’ behavior is not entirely clear, for the con- 
straints they face depend crucially on who controls the 
legislative process in Congress. Yet, this is not the 
place to answer longstanding arguments over commit- 
tee and/or leadership power. Rather, I hope to show 
that consistent results are achieved independent of the 
legislatrve-process model employed. 

I examine three models of the legislative process: 
committee gatekeeping, multiple veto, and party cau- 
cus. Briefly, the committee-gatekeeping model resem- 
bles the Ferejohn/Shipan (1990) model and explicitly 
allows the respective Judiciary Committee’s median 
preference to differ from that of its parent chamber. 
The multiple-veto model grants extensive veto power 
over the consideration of legislation to committee 
chairs and the majority party leaders. Finally, the 
party-caucus model assumes that majority party lead- 
ers, committee chairs, and even majority party commit- 
tee members act as relatively faithful agents of their 
party caucus. 

The tests for each model follow a similar procedure. 
Specifically, I attempt to place Supreme Court justices 
and members of Congress on a consistent ideological 
dimension and measure the preferences of the Court 
vis-a-vis the set of Pareto optimals established by the 
relevant model. For each justice/year, J measure 
whether, under each model, the justice is constrained 
and, if so, by how much and in which direction. I then 
use those data in a time-series analysis to determine 
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whether the constraints influence the justices in their 
statutory decisions. 

I measure (revealed) ideological preferences of 
members of Congress using the support scores pro- 
vided by the Americans for Democratic Action. While 
ADA scores have noted deficiencies, most especially 
the fact that nonvoting congressmen are counted as 
voting against the ADA position, this should have very 
little influence on chamber and committee medians. 
Moreover, recent research demonstrates the reliability, 
validity, and stability of ADA scores as a measure of 
congressional ideology (Herrera, Epperlein, and Smith 
1995). Finally, unlike NOMINATE scores, ADA 
scores are available throughout the entire period of 
study. 

Assuming that ADA scores measure preferences on 
a liberal-conservative dimension, I need a measure of 
Supreme Court preferences that does the same and is 
independent of the preferences of Congress. I use two 
separate indicators: an inferential measure, the Segal- 
Cover scores (Segal and Cover 1989),19 and a more 
direct “constitutional” measure—predicted, annual, 
liberalism support scores in nonunanimous civil liber- 
ties constitutional cases, as derived from the U.S. 
Supreme Court Judicial Database.2° The Segal-Cover 
scores have the advantage of being clearly independent 
of congressional preferences, but they do contain some 
amount of measurement error (Epstein and Mershon 
1996). Thus, to ensure the robustness of my results, I 
include my more direct measure, one derived from the 
justices’ votes, but only after purging those scores of 
any plausible influence from the political environment. 
I accomplished this as follows. 

First, and for obvious reasons, I excluded statutory 
decisions. While others have argued that the justices’ 
votes in all past cases are the best measure of their 
sincere preferences (Epstein and Mershon 1996), this 
can only be true if the separation-of-powers argument 
is false. Thus, the Epstein/Mershon measure is not 
appropriate for testing separation-of-powers hypothe- 
ses. Instead, I chose the votes of the justices in consti- 
tutional cases. Overwhelmingly, the averages of these 
votes should be independent of congressional prefer- 
ences, even if on rare occasions the justices do defer to 
congressional preferences (see, e.g., Epstein and 
Walker [1995] on the Ex Parte McCardle [1869] deci- 
sion and Murphy [1962] on the Barenblatt [1959] case). 
Even Eskridge (1991b, 652) is willing to use votes in 
constitutional cases, “where there was little chance of 
being overridden,” as a valid baseline against which to 
measure votes in statutory cases. Second, I chose civil 
liberties cases because both the House and the Senate 
Judiciary Committee has jurisdiction over almost all 
the Court’s civil liberties decisions (Segal 1995). While 
this choice may limit generalizability, it does so over an 
area that encompasses a majority of the Court’s docket. 


19 The Segal-Cover scores use newspaper editorials prior to each 
Court nominee’s confirmation to measure the justices’ ideological 
values. 

2 Using citation plus split votes as the unit of analysis, I chose all 
cases in which the authority the Court gave for its decision was 
judicial review at the national or state level. 
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Third, I chose nonunanimous decisions only. I did so to 
enhance the ability to scale these decisions with the 
ADA measure of congressional preferences. I discuss 
the scaling of these measures below. Fourth, I used 
annual support scores, not aggregates across an entire 
career. As recently demonstrated, a fair number of 
justices demonstrate long-term changes in their sincere 
preferences (Epstein, Hoekstra, Segal, and Spaeth 
1995). Fifth, I used predicted not actual annual support 
scores.?! This further helps ensure that these votes are 
independent of short-term contemporary congres- 
sional preferences. It also has an added advantage in 
that it eliminates short-term fluctuations due’ to 
changes in case stimuli (Baum 1988). 

With these steps, I have what I hope to be reliable 
and valid measures of the justices’ ideological prefer- 
ences. The overall scores range from a high of 93.3 
(Douglas) to a low of 5 (Rehnquist). The next step is to 
scale them comparably to ADA scores.” There is no 
clear way of doing so, so I sought expert opinion from 
four highly regarded public law colleagues. The ques- 
tion I asked them was how these scores related, in their 
judgment, to ADA scores. That is, is 93.3 about where 
Douglas would be if he had real and comparable ADA 
scores, or is it too high or low? Is 5 about where 
Rehnquist would be if he had real and comparable 
ADA scores, or is it too high or low? The three scholars 
who answered my query unanimously stated that the 
scores were better as is than rescaling them higher, 
lower, more toward the middle, more toward the 
extremes, or any combination thereof.” As this is my 
view as well, I use the scores as is. While this is 
obviously not a textbook example of scaling, the results 
have, I believe, a fair amount of face validity and are 
certainly far less arbitrary than the placement of play- 
ers that one sometimes finds in the separation-of- 
powers literature (see above). 

I next determined for each model the set of Pareto 
optimals that the Court faced for each year, such that 
decision mapping within that set could not be reversed. 
I will discuss this procedure individually for each model 
below. From these I calculated the constraints facing 
each justice each year. If a justice’s predicted prefer- 
ence (or, in the second set of tests, the Segal-Cover 
inferential preferences) falls within the set of Pareto 


21 J did this with a tume-series regression of each justice’s liberalism 
ın constitutional cases with a counter (the term of the Court), and 
then used the predicted values for each justice ın each year. I chose 
the unbiased OLS estimator rather than unbiased and efficient ML 
estumators because congressional preferences could be among the 
factors that shape p. 

22 Needless to say, my ideological support scores for the justices are 
not created in a manner similar to ADA scores for congressmen. My 
goal, however, is not to replicate ADA scores but to come up with 
scores that measure liberalism for both justices and congressmen. 
While interest-group support scores for Justices would be nice if they 
existed, following ADA ranking procedures is not essential and even 
could be harmful to my purposes. For example, counting absentee 
votes of the justices as conservative would produce an obviously 
inferior measure of the justices’ ideology. Moreover, even if ADA 
procedures could be followed precisely for the justices, that would 
not relieve the need to ensure that the votes were similarly scaled. 

2 Thanks are extended to Larry Baum, Greg Caldeira, and Tom 
Walker. 
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optimals, the constraint is zero. If a justice’s predicted 
preference falls above the maximum, then his or her 
constraint is the maximum minus the preference (yield- 
ing a negative score). If a justice’s predicted preference 
falls below the minimum, then his or her constraint is 
the minimum minus the preference (yielding a positive 
score). These constraint scores form the key indepen- 
dent variable in a set of maximum likelihood time 
series analyses of the justices’ votes.24 The dependent 
variables consist of the justices’ annual votes in all 
statutory decisions in civil liberties cases rendered by 
the Supreme Court between the beginning of the 1946 
term and the end of the 1992 term, yielding the 
equation Stat Decisions, = a + B, Constraint, + €,.25 
To create a fair test of the model, justices need at least 
ten terms of service with at least four terms falling 
outside the set of Pareto optimals for inclusion. I 
derived the data from the U.S. Supreme Court Judicial 
Database, as backdated by Harold Spaeth (1994) to 
cover the Vinson Court era.7° This selection procedure 
yielded 1,052 cases, with the Court voting liberally in 
48.2% of them.?? 


The Committee-Gatekeeping Model 


In this section I present tests of the separation-of- 
powers model that are most consistent with the specific 
derivations of the model created by Ferejohn and 
Shipan (1990) and Gely and Spiller (1990). First, I 
derive the set of Pareto optimals. For eras with a 
Republican president, the minimum of the set is the 
minimum of the 33d percentile House member, the 
33d percentile Senate member, the median of the 
House Judiciary Committee, the median of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, the House Judiciary indifference 
point, and the Senate Judiciary indifference point.28 
The maximum of the set is the maximum of the House 
median, the Senate median, the median of the House 
Judiciary Committee, the median of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, the House Judiciary indifference 
point, and the Senate Judiciary indifference point. For 
eras with a Democratic president, the minimum of the 
set is the minimum of the median House member, the 
median Senate member, the median of the House 
Judiciary Committee, the median of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, the House Judiciary indifference 
point, and the Senate Judiciary indifference point. The 


24 Because of the threat of autocorrelation, I estimated a first-order 
autoregressive process throughout the models. 

25 I added controls in subsequent analyses. 

26 See note 16 for derivation of the data. Here, I use all civil liberties 
cases, not just civil rights cases. 

27 Civil liberties cases are those involving the First Amendment, 
criminal procedure, equal protection, due process, the mght to 
privacy, and attorneys. Liberal decisions are pro-indrividual and 
against the government in First Amendment, criminal procedure, 
due process, and privacy cases; pro-women or -minorities in equal 
protection cases; and pro-attorney in attorney cases. 

28 In a bicameral model it is innapropriate to calculate the gatekeep- 
ing committee’s indifference point by the traditional 2H — G 
formula, as the committee must look forward to the ultimate 
two-chamber outcome, not the parent chamber outcome. Though 
the final outcome could obtain anyplace between H and S, I use the 
midpoint between the two. 
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FIGURE 4. The Set of Pareto Optimals [15, 45] in Congress, 1982 


15 - 20 25 


Legend. Hz, = House 33d tle; Sa, = Senate 33d 
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; H = House median, J* = Senate Judiciary Committee median; CC = Conference 


Committee median; J*(CC) = Senate [Judiciary Committee indifference point, S = Senate median, JCC = House Judiciary Committee indifference point, 


J” = House Judiciary Committee median. 
É; 


maximum of the set is the maximum of the 67th 
percentile House member, the 67th percentile Senate 
member, the median of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, the median of the Senate Judiciary Committee, the 
House Judiciary indifference point, and the Senate 
Judiciary indifference point. 

An example may illuminate, as seen in Figure 4. In 
1982, the median ADA score was 35 for the House and 
45 for the Senate. Thus, the gatekeeping committees 
should look forward to an eventual outcome at 40 (see 
note 28). The House J udiciary Committee median was 
45, making its indifference point 35, because at any 
point below 35 the committee would prefer the ex- 
pected conference outcome, (40) to the indifference 
point. Therefore, if the Cour? s rulings were between 
35 and 45, the committee would not introduce legisla- 
tion. Without presidential veto, Supreme Court deci- 
sions below 35 would be reversible in the House. But 
assuming a Reagan veto of liberal overrides, legislation 
above 15 would be blocked by the most conservative 
one-third of the House. The Senate was irrelevant in 
1982, as a 33d percentile of 17, a chamber median of 
45, a Judiciary median of 37.5, and a Judiciary indif- 
ference of 42.5 left the Senate’ s set of Pareto optimals 
within the House’s set. Thus, the set of Pareto optimals 
for the House and Senate was all points between 15 
and 45. 

In 1982, the predicted preferences of White (35.1), 
Burger (21), Powell (34.7), and O’Connor (15.4) fell 
within the set of Pareto optimals. These justices should 
not be affected by congressional preferences. Of the 
five remaining justices, the predicted preferences of 
four fell above the maximum (Marshall 93, Brennan 
91.1, Stevens 64.3, and Blackmun 50.8), while Rehn- 
quist (5.7) fell below the minimum. Of the 18 justices 
who served ten or more terms during this period, 
Powell and White never loçated outside the set of 
Pareto optimals, while Burton (1), Frankfurter (3), 
Stewart (3), and O’Connor (2) rarely did. This leaves 
12 justices on whom we can test the committee- 
gatekeeping model. 

The tests involve a series of maximum likelihood 
time-series regression models of each justice’s votes in 
statutory cases, with the constraint variable as the 
independent variable. If the justice’ s predicted prefer- 
ences exceed the maximum of the set of Pareto opti- 
mals, then the justice should be constrained in a 
conservative direction. If the justice’s predicted prefer- 





ences fall below the minimum of the set of Pareto 
optimals, then the justice should be constrained in a 
liberal direction. In either case, the value of the 
constraint variable should be positive. For example, in 
1982, the constraint variable takes on the value zero for 
White, Burger, Powell, and O’Connor, 9.3 (5.7 — 15.0) 
for Rehnquist, —48.0 (45.0 — 93.0) for Marshall, —46.1 
(45.0 — 91.1) for Brennan, —19.3 (45.0 — 64.3) for 
Stevens, and —5.8 (45.0 — 50.8) for Blackmun. As 
these constraints rise and fall for the justices, so, too, 
should their liberalism scores in statutory cases. Alter- 
natively, if the coefficient in the various justices’ models 
is indistinguishable from zero, then we cannot reject 
the null hypothesis of no influence. 

The first results show little support for the commit- 
tee-gatekeeping model (see Table 2). Using one-tailed 
significance tests, no justice shows a significant coeff- 
cient at the conventional p < .05 level, while Warren 
could be added if we move to a more lenient .10 level. 
At the same probability level, however, Blackmun’s 
coefficient shows significance in the negative direction. 
Moreover, of the twelve justices, only five had coeffi- 
cients in the expected direction.” 

In a first attempt to test the robustness of the results, 
I examine the above model with two basic controls. 
First, though the separation-of-powers model, like 
much political research, relies on the stability assump- 
tion (i.e., that the preferences of individual justices do 
not change over time), recent studies question whether 
that is so (Epstein et al. 1995). If the justices are 
changing over time, then perhaps the above model’s 
lack of control for that could be attenuating the results. 
Thus, I add the variable Term, a counter for each term 
of the Court, to control for long-range changes in the 
justices’ preferences. Second, to control for the possi- 
bility that changing case types may affect the justices’ 
liberalism score, I control for the direction of the lower 
court decision.2° Under these controls, nine of the 


29 Table 2 also presents the first-order autoregressive coefficient, p. 
The coefficient 1s a control for any autocorrelation that may exist in 
the models. 

3 This reflects the fact that the Supreme Court by and large follows 
a reversal strategy, collectively taking cases that it wishes to reverse 
(Segal and Spacth 1993, chapter 4). Thus, some of the fluctuation in 
the justices’ annual liberalism score could result from the differing 
mixes of lower court decisions the Court hears each year. Though 
this is not a perfect measure of case stimuli, the only alternative, 
Baum’s (1988) adjustment scores, would undoubtedly overcorrect for 
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TABLE 2. Maximum Likelihood Estimates of Committee-Gatekeeping Model 


Without Controls With Controls 


Justice B a p p E: p n 


Clark 06 28 26 oO 39 18 
—.09 33 O1 .07 i 36 29 


Douglas 
Reed —.24 i 42 or .O9 . 48 f 11 
Black .10 : 36 .48 .08 i 42 ; 25 
Harlan —.37 i .39 .08 —.59 f 35 : 17 
Marshall 16 : 14 —.21 15 À .17 24 
Brennan —.01 f .49 —.05 .01 ; .47 : 34 
Warren 53 : .O9 29 .40 i .06 ? 16 
Burger —.58 : 18 .01 — 1.16 ; .01 i 17 
Blackmun — 1.05 : .10 12 ot ; 40 ; 22 
Rehnquist —.15 f Oo 23 —.08 : 42 : 21 
Stevens .29 . 26 62 23 f 34 : 17 


Note The dependent vanable ts annual voting in statutory cases; 6’s are unstandardized coeficients of independent varlable constraint; 
significance tests are one-tailed; p = first-order autoregressive coeficient; cotnrols are for the term of the Court and the aggregate direction of the lower 


court decisions being considered. 


twelve justices have coefficients in the proper direction, 
but only Warren’s coefficient falls below a .10 proba- 
bility level.3! Moreover, Burger’s coefficient is signifi- 
cant (p < .01) in the opposite direction. 

While these results do not bode well for the leading 
conceptualization of the separation-of-powers model, 
they do not necessarily refute the concept. On the 
one hand, the committee-gatekeeping model may seri- 
ously underestimate the number of places in Con- 
gress where legislation can be blocked. On the other 
hand, the model may place authority in committees, 
whereas authority actually rests in the majority party 
caucus. 


The Multiple-Veto Model 


Based on the earlier discussion, it may be necessary to 
include the preferences of the House Rules Committee 
median (R), the House Rules Committee Chair (Rọ), 
the House and Senate Judiciary Committee chairs 
(JÆ, Jœ, the Speaker of the House (Sp), and the 
senate majority leader (SML) in the model. R, Rc, J”, 


the problem and pick up any influence from the political environ- 
ment. I used Spaeth’s Lower Court Direction variable for the set of 
cases in my sample but reversed the direction for the few cases in 
which Spaeth (1994) coded directionality based on dissent and not 
the Court majority. This follows what Spaeth does in his most recent 
version of the database. Thus, from his older version that I used, I 
changed the codings of Lower Court Direction in the following 
statutory civil liberties cases: 337 U.S. 86, 341 U.S, 214, 410 U.S. 578, 
and 483 U.S 107. 

31 There conceivably could be other variables for which to control, 
but it is not clear what they would be. Certainly, the separation-of- 
powers model excludes virtually all other variables on theoretical 
grounds The well-known influence of the solicitor general/executrve 
branch is already accounted for, at least indirectly, through the 
influence of the president in determining the set of Pareto optimals. 
Adding this influence again through a direct measure would only 
lessen the likelihood of finding influence in the constraint variable. 
There is little evidence that any other such variables would be 
empirically important. No other aggregate-level variables (e.g., pub- 
lic opinion) have been convincingly demonstrated to influence the 
votes of the justices. Finally, since most of the potentially excluded 
variables would correlate positively with the political environment, 
the mclusion of such variables would, if anything, attenuate estimates 
of the influence of the constraint variable. 
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FI, Sc}, Sp, and SML should only support remedial 
legislation if they prefer the expected outcome of the 
Conference Committee (CC = [H + S]/2]) over the 
Court’s position (X,,).32 Thus, under a Republican 
president, the set of Pareto optimals is given by 
[min(Hys, Sas, J”, JS, F"(CC), P(CC), R(CC), RACC), 
Jc" (CC), Je(CC), Sp(CC), SML(CC)), max (H, S, J”, 
J ’ JCC), F(CC), R-(CC), Je (CC), J°(CC), 
Sp(CC), SML(CC))]. Under a Democratic president, 
the set of Pareto optimals is given by [min(H, SFI, 
J”(CC), P(CC), R(CC), RACC), Je (CC), J 5(CC), 
Sp(CC), SML(CO)), maxHey, Son Lt, B, FAC), 
PCC), R(CC), RACC), Je” (CC), Je*(CC), Sp(CC), 
SML(CC))]. 

One problem in deriving the set of Pareto optimals 
for this model is that, in any given year, a large number 
of missed votes can skew the ADA scores for any 
individual who was ill, running for president, or other 
such reasons. For example, in 1980, Judiciary Commit- 
tee Chair Ted Kennedy registered an ADA score of 
only 33 as he sought delegates to the Democratic 
convention. A larger measurement problem surrounds 
the Speaker, who rarely votes, except in the case of a 
tie. As such, ADA does not provide scores for him. For 
relevant members other than the Speaker, large num- 
bers of missed votes affect the scores of Rules Chair- 
man Sabath (D-IL) in 1952, House Judiciary Chair 
Rodino (D-NJ) in 1978, Senate Judiciary Chair 
Kennedy (D-MA) in 1980, Senate Judiciary Chair 
Biden (D-DE) in 1988, and Senate Majority Leader 
Mansfield (D-MT) in 1968. For each of those years I 
use the person’s ADA score from the previous year. 
For the Speakers, I use their average for the years prior 
to becoming Speaker. 

The multiple-veto model provides a much broader 
set of irreversible decisions for the Court. In the 
gatekeeping model, the average range between the 
minimum and the maximum of the set of Pareto 


32 While the Rules Committee can enforce a closed rule on the 
House floor, it cannot enforce one on the Conference Committee. 
Thus, the Rules Committee cannot guarantee that ıt can obtain the 
Judiciary Committee result if it prefers that to the House median. 
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TABLE 3. Maximum Likelihood Estimates of the Multtiple-Veto Model 

















‘Without Controls With Controls 

Justice B S-E p p B ' S.E. p p n 
Douglas .26 (.19) 10 39 35 (.13) .01 —.29 29 
Black .67 (34) .03 61 .97 (.39) .02 34 25 
Marshall .01 (.13) .46 =19 — 02 (.16) 45 —.06 21 
Brennan —.06 | (.17) 37 —.06 .06 (.21) .39 —.03 34 
Warren .59 (.49) 13 29 83 (.33) .02 .17 16 
Rehnquist .19 (.34) 30 18 24 (.34) 25 23 21 






Note: The dependent vanable ts annual voting In statutory cases; 6's are unstandardized regression coefficients of the independent vanable constraint, 
significance tests are one-tailed; p = first-order autoregressive coefficient. Controls are for the term of the Court and the aggregate direction of the lower 








court decistons being considered 


optimals is 40.7 points. In the multiple-veto model, the 
range is an extraordinary 70.7 points. Much of this is 
due to the fact, discussed earlier, that for substantial 
periods the House and Senate Judiciary Committee 
chair located at complete opposite ends of the political 
spectrum.*? Under this model and the preferences of 
the relevant players, override of Supreme Court deci- 
sions appears extraordinarily difficult. 

One obvious result is that most of the justices always 
locate within the set of Pareto optimals. and thus 
cannot be constrained by Congress. We now add 
Frankfurter, Burton, Clark, Reed, Harlan, Stewart, 
Burger, and O’Connor to the list of justices always so 
located. In addition, Blackmun and Stevens fall outside 
only three times and thus are not tested. The six who, 
according to the multiple-veto model, should be con- 
strained are listed in Table 3,'which presents the same 
analysis as Table 2 but for the multiple-veto model. Of 
the six justices who served tenjor more terms and could 
be constrained, five show coefficients in the correct 
direction. Black’s coefficient is even significant at the 
.05 level, while Douglas’s could be added if we move to 
a more lenient .10. If we add the control variables to 
the equation, the coefficient for Warren and Douglas 
joins that of Black as positively significant. Thus, if 
the multiple-veto model is correct, justices overwhelm- 
ingly fall within the set of Pareto optimals, but two or 
three justices appear to show constraint when they fall 
outside the set. 


The Party-Caucus Model 


Recent models of congressional lawmaking provide 
theoretical and empirical evidence that policymaking 
typically represents neither independent committee 
nor independent leadership preferences but, rather, 
the preferences of the majority party caucus (Kiewiet 
and McCubbins 1991, Cox and McCubbins 1993). 
Under such models, the type of legislation that can 
come to a vote and be approved by a chamber moves 
to the left when the chamber switches from Republican 
control to Democratic control and moves to the right 


3 These results are consistent with!the fact that when override 
legislation does pass Congress, ıt usually does so with an overwhelm- 
ing margin (Eskridge 1991b). The results are also consistent with 
Spiller and Gely’s (1992) open-rule model. 







when control passes from Democrats to Republicans.¥ 
Thus, for example, the takeover of the Senate by 
Republicans, as in the 1980 election, moves the balance 
of power in that chamber and in its Judiciary Commit- 
tee to the right.35 

To test the party-caucus model, I operationalize 
potential gatekeepers (the judiciary committees and 
chairs, as well as majority party leaders) as represent- 
ing the preferences of the median member of the 
House and Senate majority party caucus (MPC? and 
MPC’). Thus, under a Republican president, the set 
of Pareto optimals is given by [min(H33, S33, MPC", 
MPC*, MPC"(CC), MPC°(CC)), max(H, S, MPC", 
MPC*, MPC"(CC), MPC°(CC))}. Under a Democratic 
president, the set of Pareto optimals is given by 
[min(H, S, MPC”, MPC’, MPC"(CC), MPC%(CC)), 
max(Hs7 Se, MPC", MPCS, MPC#(CC), MPCS(CC))]. 

Under the party-caucus model, Clark, Burton, Har- 
lan, Stewart, White, Blackmun, and Powell join the list 
of never-constrained justices, while Reed, Frankfurter, 
and Stevens fall outside the set of Pareto optimals 
three times, two times, and one time, respectively. For 
the remaining seven justices, four have slopes in the 
negative direction, and only one, Warren, has a signif- 
icant positive coefficient (see Table 4). Adding the 
control variables to the equation provides an extra 
positive (and insignificant) coefficient but also results 
in a negative significant coefficient for Burger. 


Further Tests 


Inferential Measures of Attitudes. As a further test of 
the robustness of the results presented, I replace the 
direct measure of judicial ideology used above with an 
inferential measure, the Segal/Cover scores (Segal and 
Cover 1989) as updated by Segal, Epstein, Cameron, 
and Spaeth (1995). As these scores range from —1 to 
+1, I adjust them to the same range as the earlier 
measure.’ Tables 5, 6, and 7 present the results for 


% For a defense of this model as applied to the separation-of-powers 
games, see Segal (1995). 

35 This assumption looms large when one recalls the Ferejohn- 
Shipan demonstration that moving the chamber to the right while 
holding committee preferences constant can, in some circumstances, 
enable a strategic and liberal court to move to the left. 

36 Multiplying the ideology score in Segal et al. (1995) by 44 15 and 
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TABLE 4. Maximum Likelihood Estimates of the Party-Caucus Model 


Without Controls 
S.E. 


(21) 
(.25) 
(.17) 
(16) 
(.39) 
(.92) 
(.29) 


Justice 
Douglas 
Black 
Marshall 
Brennan 
Warren 
Burger 
Rehnquist 


— 88 
— 02 


With Controls 


p 
.38 
.33 
A7 
.26 
.02 
.01 
.46 


p 
=07 

.34 
—.09 
—.02 
—.39 
—.66 

.30 


Se ne nn eee ee nn E E ee 
Note The dependent vanable is annua! voting in statutory cases; 6's are unstandardized regression coefficients of the independent vanable constraint; 
significance tests are one-tailed, p = first-order autoregressive coefficient. Controls are for the term of the Court and the aggregate direction of the lower 


court decisions being considered. 


TABLE 5. Maximum Likelihood Estimates of the Committee-Gatekeeping Model with 


Segal-Cover Scores 
Without Controls 


p 
32 
19 
31 
22 
38 
29 
16 
.37 
oof 
.02 
.09 
.28 
33 
.31 


Brennan 
White 
Warren 
Burger 
Blackmun 
Powell 
Rehnquist 


32 
—.18 
Note The dependent vanable is annual voting in statutory cases; £'s are unstandardized regression coeficients of the independent vanable constraint, 


significance tests are one-talled, p = first-order autoregressive coefficient. Controls 


court decisions being considered. 


those justices who served ten or more terms and whose 
inferential preferences fall outside the set of Pareto 
optimals four or more times. The separation-of-powers 
model fares no better. In the committee-gatekeeping 
model, Warren’s coefficient alone among the fourteen 
justices tested is significant, while Burger’s is significant 
in the negative direction when I control for lower court 
direction and term. Similar to the original tests, Doug- 
Jas, Black, and Warren have significant coefficients in 
the multiple-veto model, but Harlan’s coefficient is 
significant in the opposite direction. Finally, in the 
party-caucus model, the coefficient for Warren and 
Powell is significantly positive, while Stewart’s is signif- 
icantly negative. With the control variables, the coeffi- 
cient for Powell is no longer significant, while Burger’s 
joins Stewart’s as significantly negative. Under the 
Segal-Cover scores, the results are almost precisely the 
same as before. It appears as if Earl Warren, alone 
among the justices, is playing the separation-of-powers 
game. 


adding a constant of 49.15 produces scores with a minimum of 5 and 


a maximum of 93.3, the same as the earlier scores, but with different 
values for each justice. 


40 


p 
.53 
52 
38 
46 
.08 
.11 
.19 
.06 
.14 
.31 
12 
29 
11 
22 


With Controls 


p 
.50 
31 
46 
32 
.66 
10 
17 
49 
al 
.03 
.04 
12 
.36 
of 


S.E. n 


29 
15 
11 
25 
17 
23 
24 
34 
30 
22 
21 
22 
16 
21 


—.04 
15 
—.24 
46 
15 
.00 
—,.65 
56 
13 
00 
20 
dle 


are for the term of the Court and the aggregate direction of the lower 





Pooled Results. ïn order to test directly the relative 
efficacy of the attitudinal model and separation-of- 
powers model, I created a pooled cross-sectional time- 
series data set of each justice from Black through 
Souter and each year from 1947 through 1992. Because 
the runs here include all the justices, not just one at a 
time, I can directly add both the constraint predictions 
from the separation-of-powers model and the attitudi- 
nal predictions using the Segal-Cover scores. This also 
allows me to include justices who previously had too 
few terms for inclusion and to increase the n to 412. As 
above, I use both constitutional cases and the Segal- 
Cover scores to calculate constraints. I test these 
models using least-squares dummy variable (LSDV) 
regression. This corrects for autocorrelation by adding 
a dummy variable for each justice but one and for each 
year but one.37 I present the results in Table 8.38 


37 Because the constant plus all but one of the justice dummies 
perfectly predicts the ideology scores, it is necessary to drop two 
justice dummies. I drop the first two alphabetically, Black and 
Blackmun. 

38 Annual controls such as Lower Court Direction, or any other 
variable, are unnecessary, as the annual dummies pick up all 
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TABLE 6. Maximum Likelihood Estimates of the Multiple-Veto Model with Segal-Cover Scores 

















“Without Controls With Controls 

Justice B ' SE. p p B S.E. p p n 
Douglas 1.18 T (43 01 25 89 (.40) 02 —12 29 
Frankfurter -1.25 `; (1.07) 14 49 ~1.55 (1.19) 12 30 15 
Reed 91 (.57) 08 ~ 37 73 (.57) 13 —.51 11 
Black 83 (.31) 01 51 87 (.31) 01 39 25 
Harlan -1.06 , (47) 03 —.17 —1.00 (.52) 04 —20 17 
Stewart —.37 (.97) 36 —.03 —,32 (.97) 38 ~.24 23 
Marshall 03 (.13) 42 ~.16 —.03 (.15) 43 ~.05 24 
Brennan ~.04 (.15) 40 —.05 02 (.15) 44 —.04 34 
Warren 1.80 (.55) 01 ~.16 1.54 (.40) 01 ~ 52 16 
Blackmun 88 ` (1.15) 23 14 21 (1.15) 44 ~.16 22 
Rehnquist 26 (.38) 26 19 35 (.39) 40 25 21 






Note: The dependent vartable is annual voting in statutory cases; 6's are unstandardized regression coefitcients of the Independent vanable constraint: 
significance tests are one-tailed, p = first-order autoregressive coefficient Controls are for the term of the Court and the aggregate direction of the lower 
court decisions being considered 






TABLE 7. Maximum Likelihood Estimates of the Party-Caucus Model with Segal-Cover Scores 
ee ee ee eee ere Varaa _ 


























Without Controls With Controls 
Justice B HSE p p B S.E. p p n 
Douglas —.17 (.26) .26 57 —.14 (.30) 33 —.00 29 
Frankfurter 35 _ (56) .28 65 .26 (.64) 35 58 15 
Reed —.17 ' (.44) 36 — 34 —63 ` (47) 12 —.69 11 
Black .06 | (.27) 42 46 .03 (.30) AT 38 25 
Harlan —.35 ' (.67) 61 .09 —.41 (.70) 29 26 17 
Stewart —1.40 , (59) .02 26 —1.60 (.61) 01 11 23 
Marshall .03 (.14) 42 —17 .02 (.19) .47 —.09 24 
Brennan —.03 | (19) 45 — ~.05 —.14 (.19) 25 —.02 34 
Warren 1.09 ' (.36) 01 10 1.00 (.36) 01 —.43 16 
Burger —.62 | (67) 19 —.05 ` —1.31 (.49) .02 —.59 17 
Blackmun .80 : (62) 11 31 —.08 (.62) 45 —.17 22 
Powell | 1.84 i (1.00) .05 .36 1.52 (1.12) 11 .28 16 
Rehnquist —.07 ' (31) 42 25 —.09 (.30) .39 .29 21 






Note: The dependent vanable ts annual, voting in statutory cases; 8's are unstandardized regression coefficients of the independent vanable constraint: 
significance tests are one-tailed; p = first-order autoregressive coefficient. Controts are for the term of the Court and the aggregate direction of the lower 
court decisions being considered. 







| l 

As can readily be seen, the ideology variable mas- Median Voters. As a final test of the separation-of- 
sively outperforms the constraint variable. The ideol- powers model, I examine a crucial subset of justices: 
ogy coefficient ranges from .27 to .35. In all six models those who occupy the median position on the Court in 
the ideology coefficient is in the right direction, sub- any given term. They alone may have the capability to 
stantively strong, and statistically significant at any keep the Court’s preferences consistent with those of 
plausible level. Alternatively, the constraint coefficient | Congress. The attitudinal position, however, is that 
is negative in three of the six models. It ranges from these justices, more than any others, may frequently 
—.20 to .20, with an average value of .008. The coeffi- fall inside the set of Pareto optimals and thus can only 
cient attains significance in one model, but it is almost infrequently be constrained. And even if they fall 
significant in the negative direction in another. In the outside the set, factors such as the ability to manipulate 
strongest results for the separation-of-powers model, issues, the ability to review congessional overrides, and 
the standardized beta for the ideology variable is more the high cost of passing legislation can still lead to 
than five times larger. In the remaining models in rationally sincere voting. The results are as follows. 
which the constraint coefficient is in the proper direc- First, the median justices frequently fall within the 
tion, the standardized beta for the attitudinal variable set of Pareto optimals. I begin by using the constitu- 
has nine to eleven times the explanatory power of the tional scores to identify the median justice for each 
contraint variables, respectively.39 
a a ee ee over all others must recall that if the multiple-veto model 1s correct, 
between-year variation. Adding any arinual variable, and then drop- the justices are almost never constrained. In the pooled model, 73% 
ping one of the annual dummies to prevent complete multicollinear- of the justices (by year) face no constraints at all. Only three times in 
ity, has no effect on the results. | 46 years is the median justice constrained (see below) It 1s rather 


39 While the statistically significant result in the first multiple-veto ironic that the only model that shows any potential effect at all 1s the 
mode] must be acknowledged, those wishing to push these results one in which the justices are almost never constrained 
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TABLE 8. LSDV Estimates of Pooled Models. 
Constitutional Preference Measure 


Committees- 
Gatekeeping 
Model 


Muttiple-Veto 


Estimates Model 


Constraint 
B .20 .07 
S.E. B 


p : 
Std. 8 04 


Ideology 
: 30 33 
(.06) (.06) 
p .0001 .0001 
Std. B .40 6 43 


B 
S.E. B 


Party-Caucus 
Model 


(.11) 
21 


(.06) 
0001 





Segal-Cover Preference Measure 


Committee- 
Gatekeeping 
Model 


Multiple-Veto 
Model 


Party-Caucus 
Model 


—.07 

(13) 
29 
~.05 


29 

(.08) 
0002 
38 


Note. n = 412 for all models Dummy variable coefficients will be provided by author on request. 


term of the Court.4° Then, using the constitutional 
measure of the justices’ values, the median justice falls 
ouside the set of Pareto optimals 6 of 46 times in the 
committee-gatekeeping model, and only 3 of 46 times 
in the multiple-veto and party-caucus models. Alterna- 
tively, using the Segal-Cover measure of the justices’ 
values, the median justice falls outside the set of Pareto 
optimals 28, 9, and 20 times, respectively. 

Second, when the median justices fall outside the set 
of Pareto optimals, they evidence little constraint. I 
demonstrate this by rerunning the LSDV models with 
an interaction term that takes on the value of the 
constraint score for the median justice and the value of 
zero for all other justices. I present the results in Table . 
9, where the variable Median represents the median 
interaction term. Needless to say, the coefficients for 
the multiple-veto and party-caucus models using the 
constitutional scores are largely irrelevant, as the me- 
dian justices in those models are almost never con- 
strained. Overall, however, in none of the six runs is the 
interaction coefficient for the median justice signifi- 
cant. The average standardized beta is .018, which is 
once again dwarfed by an average standardized beta of 
.413 for the ideology variable.*! 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


While these results should at least give pause to those 
certain about the separation-of-powers model as ap- 
plied to the U.S. Supreme Court, the generic model is 
not necessarily invalid.42 The federal judiciary was 
designed to be independent, so we should not be 


49 Epstein and Mershon (1996) find that the Segal-Cover scores are 
inappropriate for locating median justices. 

41 Tests on another subset, the chief justices, show that while Warren 
appears constrained, none of the other chiefs do. I will provide full 
results on request. 

42 Though this paper does not test areas other than civil liberties, 
evidence for economics cases based on the party-caucus model 1s no 
better (Segal 1995). Moreover, it is possible that sophisticated 
actions vis-a-vis Congress may show up in majority opinions even if 
they do not show up 1n voting patterns. Although this could happen, 
evidence demonstrating that votes and policy positions are closely 
linked (Wenzel 1995, Epstein and Knight 1995) makes this unlikely 
to occur in any sort of systematic fashion. 


42 


surprised that in fact it is. Courts in diverse institutional 
settings, however, may evidence precisely the type of 
behavior predicted by the models. One can readily 
imagine a spectrum along which the separation-of- 
powers model may be relatively true (a parliamentary 
system with strong party control over members and a 
single majority party; a judiciary without constitutional 
powers; judges without life tenure) or relatively false (a 
congressional system with decentralized power; a con- 
stitutional court; judges with life tenure). In sum, we 
should hardly be surprised if institutional structures 
matter. Comparative studies of other nations or U.S. 
state courts, whose institutional features vary dramat- 
ically, could prove consequential (Brace and Hall 
1995). 

As for the U.S. Supreme Court, the theoretical 
evidence combined with the empirical results cast 
serious doubt on whether the justices vote other than 
sincerely with regard to congressional preferences, 
except on the rarest of occasions. This does not mean, 
however, that the justices are irrationally myopic. If the 
multiple-veto model is correct, then there is nothing 
irrational about the Court virtually always voting sin- 
cerely, as there will almost always be at least one 
person in the lawmaking coalition who would and 
could block legislative overrides. But even if the com- 
mittee-gatekeeping or party-caucus model is a more 
accurate representation of the lawmaking process, and 
justices are often outside the set of Pareto optimals, 
sincere voting by the justices still may be rational if 
there'are high opportunity and/or transaction costs to 
passing legislation, if the Court can bundle issues, if the 
Court can move into constitutional mode, if the Court 
can respond to congressional decisions, or if the Court 
is uncertain about congressional preferences. The facts 
that the justices do not appear to change as the political 
environment changes and that, nevertheless, Congress 
overturns relatively few Court decisions (Eskridge 
1991a, 365) suggest that some combination of these 
factors must be at work. So, too, evidence of strategic 
behavior at other stages of the Court’s decisions (e.g., 
Boucher and Segal 1995, Brenner 1979, Epstein and 
Knight 1995, Murphy 1964) suggests that the justices 
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TABLE 9. LSDV Estimates of Pooled Models with Median Interaction 


Constitutional Preference Measure 
Committee- 
Gatekeeping | 

Model | 


Multiple-Veto 


Estimates Mode! 


Constraint 
B .07 
S.E. B 


p 
Std. B 
Median 
B 
S.E. B 
p 
Std. B 
Ideology 


B 
S.E. B 


(.06) 


p 
Std. 8 | 45 


Party-Caucus 
Model 


Segal-Cover Preference Measure 


Committee- 


Gatekeeping Multiple-Veto Party-Caucus 


Notes’ n = 412 for all models. Dummy variable coefficients will be ee by the author on request. 


can act in a sophisticated fashion when they need to do 
so. But the institutional protections granted the Court 
mean that with respect to Congress and the presidency, 
they almost never need to do so. 
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Politics Matters: Political Events as Catalysts for Preadult Socialization 
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e propose that (1) the preadult socialization of longstanding, stable predispositions ıs catalyzed by 

exogenous political events; (2) such events socialize attitudes selectively, only in the specific 

domains they make salient; and so (3) longstanding predispositions tend to be socialized 
episodically rather than incrementally. This theory is applied to the socialization of partisanship during a 
presidential campaign, examining gains in information, affective expression, and attitude crystallization. 
Adolescents (aged 10 to 17) and their parents were interviewed in a three-wave panel study, at the beginning 
of a presidential campaign, at the end, and a year later. The campaign induced substantial preadult 
socialization gains regarding attitude objects central to the campaign (candidates and parties), particularly 
in the stability of preadults’ partisanship. There were few gains in attitude domains peripheral to the 
campaign or during the postcampaign period. These findings suggest that periodic political events catalyze 
preadult socialization, generating predispositions that persist into later life stages. 


ior has been marked by a continuing debate 

between those who, at some very general level, 
describe homo politicus as making political choices 
“rationally” on the basis of available information and 
those who emphasize a wide variety of distorting 
psychological influences. One arena of continuing em- 
pirical clash between these perspectives focuses on the 
long-term stability of basic political predispositions. At 
the extremes, a “lifelong openness” view, which holds 
that basic attitudes are always susceptible to change 
given compelling evidence, comfortably fits the stan- 
dard of individuals rationally responding to current 
realities. In contrast, a “persistence” account holds that 
basic attitudes are acquired early and persist through- 
out life. This view depicts adults’ attitudes as anachro- 
nistic, indifferent to the realities of the contemporary 
environment, and an obstacle to “rational” decision 
making based on the merits of current alternatives.! 


(Ci ras wee theory about mass political behav- 


THE DEBATES ABOUT PARTY 
IDENTIFICATION 


Research stimulated by these contrasting views has for 
several decades centered on Americans’ party identifi- 
cations. There is general agreement that party identi- 
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argument in Campbell et al. (1960). ` 


fication is a powerful political predisposition and nor- 
mally is quite stable throughout life (though with 
increasing recognition of perturbations; e.g., Fiorina 
1996, Miller and Shanks 1996). But there is consider- 
able debate about its origins and persistence. Both 
Hyman’s (1959) assessment of political socialization 
and the Michigan school’s dominant account of voting 
behavior, Zhe American Voter (Campbell et al. 1960), 
conclude that party identification is typically acquired 
early in life and is highly stable thereafter. Yet, some of 
their contemporaries championed the lifelong open- 
ness view, with both Downs (1957) and Key (1966) 
believing adults are quite responsive to current politi- 
cal realities. In the years since, these alternative visions 
have led to debate on four points. 

First, are preadults’ political opinions really mean- 
ingful? It was easy enough to demonstrate that many 
children would express political opinions and, indeed, 
nearly achieve adult levels in partisan opinionation by 
early adolescence (Hess and Torney 1967, Sears 1975). 
But it was risky to infer just from this early willingness 
to express opinions that preadult socialization left 
highly stable, and powerful, attitudes well into adult- 
hood. The lack of direct evidence for this inference 
precipitated a backlash, the argument being that pre- 
adult political opinions merely reflected inconsequen- 
tial and transitory “nonattitudes” (Marsh 1971; Sear- 
ing, Schwartz, and Lind 1973; see Sears 1989 for a 
review; Vaillancourt 1973).? 

Much of the early work assumed that socialization 
proceeded incrementally with age as experience and 
cognitive readiness increased, consistent with both 
learning and developmental theories. So a second issue 
concerns the stage of life at which young people’s 
attitudes finally reach adult levels of strength. One view 
was that partisanship does not change much after early 
adolescence (Hess and Torney 1967), while others 


2 Perhaps the negative evidence, too, was not as overpowering as 
originally suggested. Vaillancourt’s tau-beta coefficient for party 
identification, over two months for 9- to 15-year-olds, was a fairly 
respectable .62, and Sears (1975) reported similar levels of stability in 
children of similar age. 
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suggested that socialization of party identification is 
largely complete by the time preadults leave the paren- 
tal nest, with the individual’s “first vote” seeming to 
mark real crystallization of political preferences 
(Campbell et al. 1960, Hyman 1959). Both positions 
are consistent with a persistence viewpoint. Later lon- 
gitudinal data, however, suggested that partisanship 
continues to crystallize through the early adult years, 
not reaching adult levels of stability until the mid- to 
late twenties (Alwin, Cohen, and Newcomb 1991; 
Jennings and Markus 1984; Jennings and Niemi 1981). 
Similarly, the “dealigning” period of the late 1960s and 
1970s had its major effect on young people entering the 
electorate, not on older voters (Miller and Shanks 
1996), as would be expected from an “impressionable 
years” account (Sears 1975). 

A third issue concerns persistence itself: Does party 
identification indeed persist with little further change 
throughout life, stoutly resisting the vagaries of the 
parties’ political fortunes? The initial view of party 
identification as an early socialized “unmoved mover” 
in The American Voter was empirically based on the 
rather fragile foundation of voters’ retrospective ac- 
counts, though later bolstered by data from several 
panel studies (Alwin, Cohen, and Newcomb 1991, 
Campbell et al. 1960, Converse and Markus 1979, 
Jennings and Markus 1984, Sears and Funk 1996). 
Later modifications of this view left the door open for 
occasional historical shifts in less “steady-state” peri- 
ods than the 1950s, and consequent realignments of 
some social groups (such as better-educated conserva- 
tive southern Democrats), but continued to argue that 
party identification generally is a highly stable, power- 
ful predisposition (Converse 1969, Miller and Shanks 
1996). 

This view came under a series of revisionist attacks 
contending that individuals’ party identification is con- 
tinually and “rationally” adjusted through adulthood in 
response to such aspects of current political life as poor 
government performance (Fiorina 1981), newly emerg- 
ing issues (Franklin 1984, Markus 1979, Niemi and 
Jennings 1991), political campaigns (Allsop and Weis- 
berg 1988, Brody and Rothenberg 1988), macroeco- 
nomic changes (Markus 1992), or the specific office 
being contested (Fiorina 1996). The “impressionable 
years” account, too, left room for a rational response to 
current issues in early adulthood (see Beck and Jen- 
nings 1991, Markus 1979, Niemi and Jennings 1991). In 
return, counterrevisionists argued that individual party 
identification is normally extremely stable over time, 
once adjusted for measurement error, and that in any 
case the amount of year-to-year change is very small 
in absolute terms (Green and Palmquist 1994, Miller 
1991). 

Fourth, does preadult party identification originate 
in a largely apolitical process of family socialization, or 
does it reflect current political realities? The early 
literature centered on psychological rather than polit- 
ical processes, as in the ideas that preadults personalize 
authority or blindly imitate parental attitudes. The 
revisionists argued instead that even young adults’ 
party identification reflects thoughtful consideration of 
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current political life; for example, in the years after 
they leave the parental nest, their party identification 
becomes increasingly tied to their preferences on cur- 
rent issues, even at the expense of some defection from 
the parental party (Beck and Jennings 1991, Markus 
1979, Niemi and Jennings 1991). 

These debates leave us with several open questions: 
Are preadults’ attitudes meaningful? When is social- 
ization complete? How persistent are its residues? Is 
the initial socialization process as insulated from the 
external political environment as once thought? One 
goal of this paper is to expand our view of the origins 
of party identification by both extending the early work 
on political socialization and incorporating the revi- 
sionist insight that the process is more responsive to 
the external political environment than originally de- 
picted. Specifically, we propose that preadult socializa- 
tion often does leave as its residue strong, stable 
attitudes. But real political events have a central role 
even in this initial socialization process. 

Understanding the origins of Americans’ party iden- 
tification is of unquestioned importance for under- 
standing voting behavior in the United States. But 
party identification is just one of a large number of 
predispositions that have important political effects. 
Racial prejudices, nationalism or ethnic rivalries, loy- 
alty to highly visible leaders, or attitudes toward the 
symbols of the state can also be crucial elements in 
political life. The extensive literature on the origins of 
Americans’ party identification therefore can provide a 
useful case study for the development of a more 
general theory about the origins of sociopolitical pre- 
dispositions (Sears 1983, 1993). Our second goal here 
is to contribute to that more general theory. 


THE ROLE OF POLITICAL EVENTS 


To assess the role of political events in socializing 
enduring predispositions, we first need a criterion for 
successful political socialization. In our view, individu- 
als should be regarded as well socialized if they have 
well-informed, crystallized attitudes toward the impor- 
tant political objects of the day. The mere fact that a 
child expresses a strong opinion does not mean that a 
fully crystallized, “real” attitude underlies it. Much 
research indicates that both children and adults readily 
express political opinions, but these are often based on 
poor information and reflect somewhat inconsistent 
and unstable underlying attitudes. This, of course, 
leads to the concern that such freely expressed opin- 
ions are mere “nonattitudes” (Converse 1970, Vaillan- 
court 1973). So, at a conceptual level, our criterion for 
successful political socialization involves holding atti- 
tudes at approximately adult levels of affective expres- 
sion, informational base, and crystallization. Merely 
expressing clear opinions is necessary but insufficient. 
Rather, adult levels of information, attitude constraint, 
and attitude stability must be present as well (Converse 
1970, Searing, Schwartz, and Lind 1973, Vaillancourt 
1973). And operationally, “socialization gains” would 
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be reflected in increases in these dimensions of socio- 
political attitudes.3 

Given our focus on the socialization of enduring 
predispositions, the key question is how children’s 
“nonattitudes” develop into “real” attitudes. Presum- 
ably, fully crystallized attitudes are composed of a 
stable affective and cognitive mass in regard to the 
attitude object. To obtain that mass requires exposure 
to an extensive information flow, so the strongest 
socialization should be produced when the individual 
has been exposed to the most extensive information 
flow regarding the attitude object (Converse 1962; 
Sears 1983, 1993; Zaller 1992). 

Political events are crucial elements in providing this 
information flow during the socialization process. To 
preadults, politics are usually'of rather low visibility, 
with low ambient levels of exposure to relevant com- 
munication. As a result, most socializing communica- 
tions, and the greatest socialization gains, are likely to 
be triggered by the intervention of exogenous political 
events. But these normally stimulate communication 
quite selectively, focusing only on a narrow range of 
specific attitude objects. Such events should become 
occasions for socialization of crystallized predisposi- 
tions, therefore, but only toward the specific attitude 
objects they make salient. 

This view has several implications. One is that 
politics matters, as the revisionists say, not only in 
adulthood but also in preadult socialization. The criti- 
cal factor is which objects a political event makes 
salient. For example, during the incumbency of the 
popular presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy, children 
tended to acquire trusting attitudes toward the presi- 
dency; during the incumbency of the less popular 
Johnson and Nixon, children acquired less favorable 
attitudes (for a review, see Sears 1975). 

A second implication is that political socialization 
will progress discontinuously over time. Political events 
tend to be episodic, regardless: of whether they occur 
on some regular cycle, like U.S. elections, or at odd 
intervals, like wars or protests. So socialization should 
proceed by fits and starts rather than being steady 
and incremental. This fundamental discontinuity is 
important because it turns political socialization into a 
genuinely political process. __, 

A third implication is that different attitudes are 
likely to have quite different growth curves (Hyman 
1959, 61). Attitudes toward objects that attract strong 
information flows should approach adult levels of 
affective and cognitive mass more quickly than do those 
toward objects that are rarely addressed. It may be, for 
example, that basic religious and racial attitudes are 
learned quite early, because children receive much 
communication about them, while more esoteric polit- 
ical preferences (such as domestic spending priorities) 
are acquired much later. This may be one explanation 


> A second possible criterion would add that the fully socialized 
individual also conforms to the specific content of the family’s or 
local culture’s conventional views. We do not feel this additional 
stipulation is central to having meaningful attitudes, however, and so 
restrict ourselves to the first. 
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for the familiar variation in attitude stability across 
political attitude objects. Attitudes toward high-sa- 
lience objects, such as the parties or major candidates 
with long careers, tend to be highly stable, whereas 
attitudes toward low-visibility policy issues tend to be 
less stable (Converse 1970, Converse and Markus 1979, 
Sears 1983).4 

A fourth implication is that generational effects 
should emerge on issues that become highly salient in 
one specific historical era. The socialization of the 
youthful cohort at that moment should be distinctively 
different from the socialization of cohorts who are 
young in other eras. Sometimes a full cohort will move 
en masse in one direction, but more often it will 
polarize internally around the symbolic events of its 
day, as in Mannheim’s (1952) notion of “generational 
units.” 

In this view, socialization can depend on a preadult’s 
life stage, but more because of its link to prior experi- 
ence than because of developmental readiness. For our 
purposes we do not need to assume that the capacity 
for political learning increases consequentially with age 
after middle childhood. But political experience surely 
does tend to increase with age, even if not in any 
simple, linear fashion. And prior experience can sub- 
stantially influence the effect of a political event. An 
event may have great effect on the inexperienced, as 
when one’s nation goes to war with a country that was 
previously neither a close ally nor an enemy, but an 
event may have relatively little effect on more fully 
socialized individuals; for example, older adults’ party 
identification may not be altered much by yet another 
election campaign. Preadults have less prior experience 
than adults in almost all political domains and so have 
more room for socialization gains. A political event is 
therefore likely to help preadults close this gap when 
adults already have fully crystallized attitudes toward 
the object in question. 

In this study we treat presidential campaigns as a 
paradigmatic case of a political event that serves as an 
occasion for political socialization. Such campaigns are 
among the most communication-intense of ordinary 
political events. The mass media give them great 
publicity over the long primary and general campaign 
season, providing the occasion for considerable inter- 
personal communication as well. So campaigns, as 
periodic but very intensive events, should be important 
socializing opportunities for preadults. 

Prior work on political socialization suggests that 
preadults’ precampaign attitudes are likely to be high 
in expressed affect but based upon relatively little 
information and rather uncrystallized (see Sears 1975 
for a review). They therefore should have room for 
substantial additional political socialization. Neverthe- 
less, campaigns should have socializing effects quite 
selectively across attitude objects. The dominant con- 
tent of communication during both the primary and 
general election season focuses on the parties, and on 


“See Alwin and Krosnick (1991) and Krosnick (1991) for an 
alternative interpretation, which attributes such differences to differ- 
ential measurement reliability 
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the major party candidates, leading us to expect the 
greatest preadult socialization gains for attitudes in 
those domains.5 Because of media treatment of the 
campaign as a “horse race” (Patterson 1980), issues 
and basic ideology tend to be less salient, so we would 
expect less socialization of attitudes in these domains. 
Yet, this is simply one application of our more general 
point: Whatever content is emphasized by a political 
event becomes the focal point for socialization gains. 


THE HYPOTHESES 
This reasoning leads us to four hypotheses. 


HypotuHesis 1: A presidential campaign should generate 
preadult political socialization gains in the attitude 
domains most central to the campaign, relative to 
precampaign baselines. 


HyeroTHEsis 2: Preadults should show fewer socialization 
gains in the periods between presidential campaigns 
than during campaigns. 


HyproTHEsis 3: During the campaign period, preadults 
should show fewer socialization gains in attitude do- 
mains either less salient or wholly peripheral to the 
campaign than in domains central to the campaign. 


HYPOTHESIS 4: The campaign should help close the initial 
socialization gap between preadults and adults in 
domains central to the campaign. Yet, it should not 
diminish the preadult-adult gap in domains peripheral 
to the campaign, or in any domains during the post- 
campaign period. 


We define socialization gains in terms of expressed 
affect, information, and attitude crystallization. Con- 
ceptualizing and operationalizing expressed affect and 
information are relatively straightforward, but attitude 
crystallization is another matter. The classic political 
behavior literature generally has used three tests to 
detect underlying attitude crystallization: stability, con- 
sistency, and the power of one attitude to determine 
other attitudes toward new or neutral objects (Sears 
1975, 1983). Each dimension of crystallization typically 
has been indexed with simple aggregate-level correla- 
tions: stability, with correlations of the same attitude 
across time (Converse 1964); consistency, with corre- 
lations of attitudes toward different but ideologically 
linked objects at one time (Converse 1964); and power, 
with the correlation of a longstanding and highly stable 
predisposition (such as party identification) with atti- 
tudes toward a new or unfamiliar attitude object (such 
as candidate choice; Campbell et al. 1960).° 


5 This is not necessarily always true, of course. Some campaigns are 
fought more explicitly along party lines than others Moreover, the 
balance of attention may shift somewhat between the party and 
candidate domains as the contest shifts from primary season to 
general election campaign. In both periods, however, information 
about candidate and party tends to dominate information about 
other attitude domains, both in volume and clarity. 

6 Most treat this latter correlation as reflecting the power of party 
identification over candidate choice, though there 1s some debate 
about the degree of recursivity in that relationship (see Markus 
1983). For a related but somewhat different conceptualization of 
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Simple bivariate correlations, however, are awkward 
for testing our hypothesized nonlinear effects over 
time and the interactions of time with cohort. And 
such correlations can potentially hide considerable 
individual change over time as distributions shift in 
correlated fashion (see Smith 1989, 224). Therefore, 
we add a measurement approach that provides a score 
for each individual on each of these three dimensions 
of crystallization (Barton and Parsons 1977, Sears and 
Citrin 1985, Wycoff 1980). In the analogous area of 
self-concept research, this has been shown to contrib- 
ute information beyond the standard aggregate-level 
correlational approach (Pelham 1993). In practice, as 
will be seen, the aggregate-level correlations and indi- 
vidual-level scores almost always parallel each other; 
the few discrepancies that do emerge appear to be 
anomalies and not consequential for our main conclu- 
sions. But the use of measures at both aggregate and 
individual levels increases our confidence in the out- 
comes. 


THE DATA 


The data come from a three-wave panel study of a 
probability sample of Wisconsin families. Interviews 
were conducted just before the 1980 Wisconsin pri- 
mary (in January to March 1980), at its conclusion (in 
October 1980), and a year later (in October and 
November 1981).? The population was defined as pre- 
adults aged 10 to 17 in the state of Wisconsin (we use 
the terms “preadults” and “adolescents” interchange- 
ably, though recognizing that this range spans years 
conventionally described as falling from later child- 
hood through adolescence). Using random-digit-dial- 
ing techniques, families were contacted; after ascer- 
taining the age of preadults in the household, a random 
sample was selected of approximately 100 preadults 
aged from 10 to 17 years, each of whom was inter- 
viewed by telephone. In each household one parent 
was then randomly selected and interviewed. The first 
wave yielded 718 parent-offspring pairs, with a re- 
sponse rate of approximately 70%. The second wave 
yielded 501 pairs, and the third yielded 366 pairs; these 
latter are the respondents for our data analyses. 
Because the population of interest was Wisconsin 
adolescents, the adult sample was not intended to 
represent the general adult population. Nevertheless, 
the adults in these 366 pairs do not differ greatly from 
adult samples in other comparable surveys of that era. 
As is usual with a telephone survey, it somewhat 
overrepresented better-educated adults: 42% had at- 
tended some college, which is a little higher than the 
36% in the National Election Studies (NES) 1980 
standard pre-post face-to-face survey but considerably 


attitude crystallization (though described as “attitude strength”), 
based more on experimental research in social psychology, see the 
excellent collection edited by Petty and Krosnick (1995), especially 
Krosnick and Petty (1995). 

7 The data from this study are at the Social Sciences Data Archive, 
Institute for Social Science Research, UCLA, Los Angeles, CA 
90095 (Elzabeth Stephenson, Data Librarian). 
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below the 54% in the 1984 NES telephone survey (the 
rolling cross-section). It also contained slightly more 
females than usual (59%, because of female-headed 
single-parent households). The fullest descriptions of 
the study itself are provided by Chaffee and Schleuder 
(1986), Chaffee and Tims (1982), Kennamer and 
Chaffee (1982), and Owen and Dennis (1982).8 


Analytic Design 


The most salient stimuli in presidential campaigns are 
the candidates running for election and the two polit- 
ical parties, so the maximum preadult socialization 
gains from the campaign should accrue in these two 
attitude domains. Issues and general ideology are 
usually less salient features. The major issues of the 
1980 campaign centered around energy policy, the 
economic puzzles surrounding simultaneously high in- 
flation and unemployment, and military and defense 
policy (Plotkin 1981). Nevertheless, there was much 
uncertainty among the general public about the candi- 
dates’ issue differences and even about their ideologi- 
cal stands; for example, as late as October, fewer than 
half the NES respondents were able to place Reagan 
as an ideological conservative (Markus 1982). Some 
other issue domains were quite peripheral to the 1980 
campaign, such as racial and First Amendment issues. 
The fundamental aspects of system support (such as 
political trust or internal political efficacy) are usually 
peripheral to presidential campaigns.’ In these six 
less visible domains, we would expect few socialization 
gains. 

We assess the effects of the campaign by comparing 
wave 1, conducted at the outset of the campaign, with 
wave 2, conducted at its conclusion. On the one hand, 
if the campaign was a potent socializing event, then 
adolescents should show gains in the most central 
domains over these two waves. They should be less 
likely to show socialization gains in the less salient and 
peripheral domains or in any domains between wave 2 
and wave 3, conducted a year later. On the other hand, 
if any gains result from the simple passage of time, 
maturation, and/or ongoing family socialization inde- 
pendent of the campaign, then gains may be observed 
in all domains and across all waves. 


8 The panel aspect of the study has been used previously mainly to 
study media use ın politics (Chaffee and Miyo 1983, Chaffee and 
Schleuder 1986, Chaffee and Tims 1982, Kennamer and Chaffee 
1982) and attitudes toward the party system (Dennis 1986). Owen 
and Dennis 1987, 1988, 1992) have used it for vanious cross-sectional 
purposes. Although these studies were focused primarily on other 
phenomena, they did turn up some incidental evidence relevant to 
our hypotheses. During the 1980 campaign, preadults showed in- 
creases in some aspects of partisan information (Dennis 1986, 
Kennamer and Chaffee 1982), in willingness to declare themselves 
“Independent” (Dennis 1986), and in the tendency to favor their own 
presidential candidate over his opponent (Chaffee and Miyo 1983, 
Kennamer and Chaffee 1982). Adults’ candidate preferences were 
more stable than preadults’ through the campaign year (Chaffee and 
Miyo 1983). 

? Although the case can be made that political trust had more 
visibility in 1980 than often has been the case; see Citrin and Green 


(1986). 
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Four scales measured strength of partisan affect. (1) 
Candidate opinionation was the mean percentage ex- 
pressing either like or dislike for the four most salient 
candidates (Carter, Kennedy, Reagan, and Bush). (2) 
Candidate affective intensity was the mean intensity 
of opinion expressed toward these candidates. (3) Party 
opinionation was the mean percentage expressing 
opinions on four items evaluating the two parties. (4) 
Party affective intensity was the mean intensity of 
opinion on the four party items. The details of scale 
construction are given in the Appendix. 

Three scales measured partisan information. (1) 
Candidates’ party affiliation was the percentage of 
correct answers across four items on the major candi- 
dates. (2) Party symbols information was the per- 
centage of correct responses in linking a party to each 
of fourteen traditional partisan symbols. (3) Party 
issue-placement was the percentage of correct answers 
in assigning a party to each of four specific issue 
positions. 


Crystallization 


As indicated earlier, the classic political behavior liter- 
ature has indexed the underlying crystallization of an 
attitude in three ways: stability over time, consistency 
at one point, and “power” over attitudes toward new 
attitude objects. We present data in eight attitude 
domains (candidates, parties, ideology, campaign is- 
sues, racial policy, civil liberties tolerance, political 
trust, and internal political efficacy), using two mea- 
surement approaches (aggregate-level correlations and 
individual-level scores). 

The advantage of so much data is that we can 
replicate hypothesis tests across numerous compari- 
sons. The disadvantage is that presenting all these 
results would overwhelm the bounds of a single paper: 
There are potentially 48 available indicators of affec- 
tive expression, information, and crystallization. In 
being selective, two rules of thumb were applied. First, 
we gave the fullest treatment to the attitude domains 
most central to the campaign. Second, we gave the 
fullest treatment to attitude stability, as the most 
appropriate statistic for the theoretical purpose at 
hand: the socialization of enduring predispositions. 
Our compromise, therefore, was to give the full treat- 
ment (all available indicators) to the most salient 
domains (candidates and party); the minimum treat- 
ment (stability only) to the peripheral domains (race, 
civil liberties, trust, and efficacy); and intermediate 
treatment (all indicators of crystallization—stability, 
consistency, and the “power” of party identification) to 
the domains of intermediate salience (ideology and 
issues). This totals a little under half the theoretical 
maximum.?° 


10 In our judgment, we erred on the side of inclusion in two respects. 
Attitude constraint is normally assessed across different issues (Con- 
verse 1964), but in the present study, party and ideological consis- 
tency merely reflect consistent responses to the same attitude object 
(such as “Democrats” or “conservatives”). In these two cases, 
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Operationally, we began with the traditional corre- 
lations across individuals. For attitude stability, we 
constructed simple additive scales in each attitude 
domain, recoding all items in the same partisan direc- 
tion where necessary, and then correlated (Pearson r) 
scale scores across adjacent waves within a domain. To 
test for attitude consistency within a given domain 
within a wave, we computed Cronbach’s alpha using all 
items in the domain. To test for attitudinal consistency 
across domains, we computed Pearson correlations 
for the party identification scale with, respectively, the 
candidate evaluation, ideology, and campaign issue 
scales within each wave. The details of the scale 
construction are given in the Appendix. 

We then replicated with the more novel individual- 
score approach required by the hypothesized across- 
wave effects for preadults (which should be nonlinear) 
and hypothesized differential effects for adolescents 
and adults (which call for cohort-by-wave interactions). 
To do so, we developed stability and consistency scores 
for individuals within domains as well as scores for 
consistency of party identification with attitudes in 
selected other domains. The stability measures con- 
sisted of the absolute difference between an individu- 
al’s responses to a given item across two waves, 
summed across all items in that attitude domain (with 
a low score reflecting greater stability). For example, 
the stability of an individual’s party identification from 
wave 1 to wave 2 would be indexed by the absolute 
difference between each party identification item in 
wave 1 and that item in wave 2, summed over items.1! 
Consistency was indexed with the summed absolute 
differences between individual items and the overall 
scale score for that domain. A low score reflected more 
consistency. The cross-domain consistency measures 
consisted of the absolute difference between the indi- 
vidual’s party identification scale score, on the one 
hand, and the candidate evaluation, ideology, or cam- 
paign issue scale scores, on the other. A low score again 
reflected more consistency. 

We begin by simply presenting the stability, consis- 
tency, and cross-domain consistency correlations. We 
then move onto the individual score analysis, conduct- 
ing mixed-design analyses of variance in which cohort 
(adolescent versus adult) was a between-subject factor, 


consistency may be superficial and momentary rather than reflect 
real crystallization, but we have included them for completeness. 
Second, we have included the power of party identification over 
ideology and issues Even among adults, however, the correlations 
between party identification and these latter two dimensions are not 
pure indicators of the power of party identification because they 
reflect some recursivity. As a result, we describe them as indexing 
attitude consistency across domains rather than power. The indrvid- 
ual-level data for all four indicators are described fully in the tables, 
but to save space the aggregate-level correlational data are described 
in the text rather than in the figures. As will be seen, the main thrust 
of the findings remains the same whether these indicators are 
included or excluded from the analysis. 

11 As might be expected, these scores sometimes yielded extremely 
skewed distributions, with most individuals rather stable, and a few 
highly unstable. To compensate, range restrictions were imposed in 
some cases, based on examination of the wave 1 distributions for 
adults only, grouping together on average approximately 4% of most 
unstable individuals. See the Appendix for details 
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wave was a within-subject factor, and the cohort-by- 
wave interaction was a mixed factor. For both the wave 
main effect and the cohort-by-wave interaction, we also 
tested two specific comparisons: wave 1 versus wave 2, 
to test for change during the campaign period, and 
wave 2 versus wave 3, to test for change during the 
postcampaign period. We also tested the cohort main 
effect in wave 1 only.!? 

It should be noted that the aggregate-level tech- 
niques and individual-level measurement are statisti- 
cally quite different, especially in the case of stability. 
The former only indexes the stability of a hypothetical 
underlying construct, using a composite scale, while the 
latter reflects the stability of each attitude, item by 
item, providing more precise information about the 
stability of individual attitudes. The use of two such 
sharply different measurement techniques actually 
leads to surprisingly few discrepancies, and these do 
not seem to be particularly meaningful. The power of 
this study, we believe, lies in the built-in replication 
across domains and measurement techniques. 


THE STARTING POINT: PREADULTS’ 
IMMATURE PARTISAN ATTITUDES 


Most of the political socialization literature suggests 
that preadults freely express strong partisan opinions 
but have little information and weak underlying atti- 
tudes relative to adults. The statistical tests for these 
cohort effects are shown in column 1 of Table 1. 

Indeed, preadults’ levels of partisan opinionation 
were quite high at the outset of the presidential 
campaign, with the mean preadult expressing opinions 
on 83% of the candidate items and on 69% of the party 
items. This is shown graphically in Figure 1. The initial 
preadult-adult differences in expressed affect were gen- 
erally small but statistically significant; preadults were 
significantly lower in candidate opinionation, candidate 
opinion intensity, and party opinionation but not party 
opinion intensity (see Table 1, lines 1-4). We see little 
reason to make much of this pattern. 

These preadult partisan evaluations were initially 
based on rather little information, however, as shown 
in Figure 2. For example, at the beginning of the 
campaign, preadults identified the candidates’ party 
correctly 49% of the time, on average, as against 82% 
for the adults. This preadult-adult difference, and those 
on the party symbol and party issue-placement scales, 
were all highly significant (shown in Table 1, lines 5—7). 

Nor were preadults’ strong initial partisan affects 
based on highly crystallized underlying attitudes. For 
example, their initial candidate evaluations had no 
partisan consistency prior to the campaign (the Cron- 
bach’s alpha for preadults was .00, as shown in Figure 
3). Nor were those initial candidate evaluations highly 
correlated with the preadults’ party identification (r = 
.19). Their partisan attitudes did show some substantial 
stability, however: r = .40 from wave 1 to wave 2 for the 


12 These two specific comparisons are nonorthogonal but test our 
hypotheses more directly than would strictly orthogonal comparisons 
(such as wave 1 versus wave 2 and waves 1 and 2 versus wave 3) 
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Preadults vs. 
Adults 
Dependent Variables Cohort 
Affect 
1. Candidate opinionation 7.68™ 
2. Candidate opinion intensity 14.73°™ 
3. Party opinionation 15.66" 
4. Party opinion intensity 2.43 
Information 
5. Candidates’ party 226.84™™ 
6. Party symbols 300.78*™ 
7. Party issue-placement 9.86™ 
Attitude crystallization 
8. Consistency of candidate 
evaluations 9.34™ 
9. Stability of candidate 
evaluations 18.34 
10. Stability of party ID 59.68*** 
11. Consistency of party ID with 
candidate evaluations | 24.96"™* 
12. Consistency of party ID | 0.09 


*p < 05,“p < 01, *“p < .001 


partisan bent of their initial candidate evaluation, and 
r = .54 for their party identification. 

The preadults initially fell well short of the adults in 
all these indicators of initial crystallization, like those 
for information. The consistency of adults’ candidate 
evaluations was .31 (alpha); the consistency of party 
identification with candidate evaluations, r = .63; the 
stability of their candidate evaluations, r = .67; and the 
stability of their party identifications, r = .88. In the 
analyses of variance, preadults had significantly less 
crystallized partisan attitudes than did adults on all 
four dimensions, as shown in Table 1 (lines 8-11). 

The exception is the consistency of party identifica- 
tion, which was only slightly’ (and nonsignificantly) 
lower for preadults than for adults (alphas of .80 and 
.87, respectively). This index, however, was at. a virtual 
ceiling for both groups in every wave (alphas of at least 
-80 in each case). And, as indicated earlier, on concep- 
tual grounds it is a doubtful index of genuine attitude 
crystallization because it assesses consistency of re- 
sponse to the same objects rather than across different 
attitude objects. For completeness, the data are shown 
in Table 1 (line 12) but to save: space are not included 
in Figure 3. | 

In short, the precampaign portrait of these preadults 
is familiar from other studies of political socialization: 
They freely expressed intense partisan affects but had 
relatively little factual information and fell consider- 
ably short of adult levels of partisan attitude crystalli- 
zation. So, at least in this precampaign stage, the critics 
of political socialization research seem to be right on 
the money: The opinions, though often expressed, 


TABLE 1. F Values for Pa rtisanship Domains 


Note. “Cohort” effect compares preadults with adults in wave 1. Comparisons in columns 1, 4, and 5 use total sample of 732 respondents. Comparisons 
In columns 2 and 3 are among 368 adolescent respondents only. Effects In parentheses in columns 2 and 3 reflect socialization losses for preedults; in 
columns 4 and 5, smaller socralization gains for preadults than for adults All p-values computed on 1/>100 df, with two-tailed tests 
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Effects 


















Preadults Only Preadults and Adults 
Wave 1 Wave 2 Cohort by Cohort by 
vs. VS. Wave 1/ Wave 2/ 
Wave 2 Wave 3 Wave 2 Wave 3 
57.98*"* 9.14** 5.27* 0.09 
40.90*** 11.42*** 4.41™ 0.02 
43.39*"* (1.11) 8.56" 0.05 
30.91*** (4.67)* 9.92** (2.97) 
132.50*** (1.44) 54.10*™ 0.00 
23.16*"* 29.01** 3.40 9.76** 
34.19*** 44,59*** 0.44 0.38 
28.76*"" 0.09 0.15 0.26 
16.64 NA 0.29 NA 
7.15** NA 3.36 NA 
Bi A Ay eii 4.23* 3.95* 0.79 
(2.03) 6.27* (0.11) 0.78 










often seem to be poorly informed “nonattitudes,” 
based on little real conviction, leaving much room for 
further socialization. It should be noted, however, that 
preadults’ initial party identification represented some- 
thing of an exception, demonstrating a fairly high level 
of stability; we will return to this point. 


PREADULTS’ SOCIALIZATION GAINS 
DURING THE CAMPAIGN 


Partisanship in terms of both parties and candidates 
traditionally has been the central focus of any presi- 
dential campaign, though their relative emphases may 
shift somewhat from the primary to the general elec- 
tion campaign season. Therefore, we expect the clear- 
est preadult socialization gains over the course of the 
campaign in the candidate and party domains (Hypoth- 
esis 1). The appropriate statistical tests are the wave 1 
versus wave 2 main effect in both domains, among 
preadults only; these tests are shown in column 2 of 
Table 1. 

Preadults’ partisan affect did increase over the 
course of the campaign. Their candidate opinionation 
rose from an average of 83% to 92%, and their party 
opinionation from 69% to 79%. They expressed more 
intense partisan attitudes, as well, as shown in Figure 1. 
All four increases are highly statistically significant (see 
Table 1, lines 1-4). Their partisan information also 
increased during the campaign. Knowledge of the 
candidates’ parties greatly increased, from 49% to 
67%, with smaller increases in correct assignment of 
partisan symbols to party (from 39% to 44%) and party 
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FIGURE 1. Partisan Domains: Affect 


a. Candidate Opinionation 
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issue-placement (from 41% to 52%). All three in- 
creases are shown in Figure 2, and each is highly 
statistically significant (see Table 1, lines 5-7). 
Partisan attitudes became more crystallized as well. 
Preadults’ candidate evaluations became more consis- 
tently partisan; that is, more consistently pro-Republi- 
can or pro-Democrat. The Cronbach’s alpha for the 
candidate consistency scale increased from .00 to .39 
from wave 1 to wave 2. Preadults’ candidate evalua- 
tions became markedly more stable: The Pearson r 
for the candidate evaluation scale was .40 from wave 
1 to wave 2, as indicated above, but their end-of- 
campaign attitudes were much more stable—the Pear- 
son r from wave 2 to wave 3 was .62. These campaign- 
driven increases in the crystallization of candidate 
partisanship are shown in terms of aggregate-level 
correlations in Figure 3. When we turn to the individ- 
ual-level measures, these increases prove to be highly 
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statistically significant, as shown in Table 1 (lines 8 and 
9).13 

Preadults’ party identification also became more 
crystallized during the campaign. It increased in stabil- 
ity: The test-retest Pearson r for the party identification 
scale from wave 1 to wave 2 was .54, but from wave 2 
to wave 3 it was .70. And candidate evaluations had 
become much more consistent with party identification 
by the end of the campaign. In wave 1, the two were not 
highly correlated (r = .19), but by the end of the 
campaign, in wave 2, they were very consistent (r = 
52). Preadults who identified themselves as Republi- 


13 Presumably, this crystallization of candidate partisanship is partly 
a response to a change of external campaign focus from intraparty to 
interparty conflict between candidates, as well as a reflection of 
preadult learning. But party stimuli, too, are ubiquitous in the 
primary season. 
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FIGURE 2. Partisan Domains: Information 
a. Knowledge of Candidates’ Party 
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can increasingly favored Reagan and Bush and rejected 
Carter and Kennedy, while the reverse held for those 
who identified themselves as Democrat. These in- 
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creases are shown in terms of aggregate-level correla- 
tions in Figure 3, and both are highly significant, as 
shown ‘in Table 1 (lines 10 and 11). Finally, as we 
expected, party identification itself became somewhat 
more internally consistent over time, with the alpha 
rising from .80 to .85, but the difference is not statisti- 
cally significant because the initial reading was close to 
the practical ceiling, as indicated earlier. 

In sum, at the outset of the campaign the preadults 
freely expressed intense partisan affects, but their 
Opinions were poorly informed and seem to have been 
only modestly crystallized. The campaign changed all 
that. Eleven of our twelve indicators of partisan social- 
ization showed significant preadult socialization gains 
over the course of the campaign. Whereas the pre- 
adults’ precampaign opinions often were poorly in- 
formed nonattitudes, their postcampaign partisanship 
gave evidence of considerably more maturity. 


PARTISAN SOCIALIZATION STOPS 
AT THE END OF THE CAMPAIGN 


If our theoretical reasoning is correct, then these 
socialization gains should have largely ceased at the 
end of the presidential campaign, with the postcam- 
paign period inspiring no comparable advances (Hy- 
pothesis 2). The appropriate tests are the wave 2 versus 
wave 3 main effects within partisan domains, again for 
preadults only. It should be noted that this comparison 
is somewhat conservative in that it predicts larger 
changes during the first period, which spanned only 
nine months, than during the second, which spanned 
thirteen. These statistical tests are shown in column 3 
of Table 1. 

Preadults’ partisan affect did, in fact, increase much 
less in the year following the campaign than it had 
during the campaign, as shown in Figure 1. It increased 
significantly on two dimensions and decreased signifi- 
cantly on one (see Table 1, lines 1-4). Partisan infor- 
mation continued to increase somewhat, as shown in 
Figure 2. Knowledge of candidates’ party declined a 
little, while knowledge of party symbols and of parties’ 
issue-placement continued to rise significantly, as 
shown in Table 1 (lines 5-7).14 The aggressive policy 
agenda of the incoming Reagan administration appar- 
ently cast new light on its policy positions. Neverthe- 
Jess, on most dimensions of partisan affect and infor- 
mation, the preadults showed larger and more 
systematic socialization gains during the campaign than 
in postcampaign period (as can be seen by comparing 
the F values in columns 2 and 3 of Table 1). 

The crystallization of partisan attitudes also slowed 
during the postcampaign period. Figure 3 shows that 
the increase in the consistency of candidate evaluations 
came to a sharp halt after the campaign; the difference 
between wave 2 and wave 3 is nonsignificant (see Table 


14 Some of the party symbols concerned historical figures, such as 
Lincoln or Roosevelt, who are not central to party rhetoric in most 
campaigns. If such times are deleted, the remaining symbols resem- 
ble conventional campaign issues (such as poor people, conservative, 
business, labor) and yield findings much like those for the party 
issue-placement scale: All effects are still significant, but the post- 
campaign changes are somewhat greater. 
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March 1997 


FIGURE 3. Partisan Domains: Attitude Crystallization 


a. Consistency of Candidate 
Evaluations 
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1, line 8). The consistency of candidate evaluations 
with party identification did continue to rise slightly 
(and significantly) but far below the pace of its earlier 
change: The wave 1 to wave 2 increase was from r = .19 
to r = .52, while the further advance to wave 3 was only 
to r = .58.15 Note that we cannot use attitude stability 
to assess the effect of the postcampaign period, since 
the stability of wave 3 attitudes cannot be assessed 
without a fourth wave. 


15 The consistency of party identification advanced only slightly and 
less than it had from wave 1 to wave 2, according to the correlational 
Statistics (alpha = .80, .85, and .87 in the three waves). This 
difference was significant, but all these values are almost at the 
practical ceiling. 
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In summary, during the campaign, preadults showed 
strong socialization gains on virtually every index re- 
garding both the major candidates and the political 
parties. But these gains were mostly limited to the 
campaign period. A year later, the socialization gains 
were considerably smaller, where they occurred at all, 
even though the postcampaign period was half again as 
long. 


NO SOCIALIZATION GAINS IN LESS 
SALIENT ATTITUDE DOMAINS 


If the presidential campaign was responsible for these 
socialization gains, then they should be evident only 
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toward attitude objects central to the campaign. Pre- 
adults should have shown few socialization gains to- 
ward less salient attitude objects, either during or after 
the campaign (Hypothesis 3): The appropriate tests of 
the hypothesis simply repeat |the tests of hypotheses 1 
and 2 in attitude domains other than partisanship; that 
is, in the less salient domains of issue positions and 
ideology, and the peripheral domains of racial toler- 
ance, civil liberties tolerance, political trust, and inter- 
nal political efficacy. 

To begin with, preadults showed the familiar pre- 
campaign deficiencies in socialization in these less 
salient domains as well. Their precampaign issue atti- 
tudes and ideologies displayed less stability and consis- 
tency than did those of adults, as shown in Figure 4. 
Four of the six cohort main effects are significant (see 
Table 2, column 1, lines 1-6), Similarly, preadults had 
much less stable initial attitudes than did the adults in 
the most peripheral domains (racial tolerance, civil 
liberties tolerance, political trust, and internal political 
efficacy), as shown in Figure 5. All four cohort differ- 
ences were statistically significant, as shown in Table 2 
(column 1, lines 7-10). 

Preadults did not show systematic socialization gains 
during the campaign in these domains, as depicted in 
Figure 4. Most crucial, the stability of issue attitudes 
and ideology did not increase, significantly. The consis- 
tency of issue attitudes actually declined. There were 
no systematic advances in the consistency of ideology, 
of issue attitudes with party identification, or of ideol- 
ogy with party identification, according to the aggre- 
gate-level correlations (according to the individual- 
level data reflected in column 2 of Table 2, however, 
two significantly decreased).1° Nor did the campaign 
produce any systematic change in attitude stability in 
the four most peripheral domains. As shown in Figure 
5, the correlational data yield|mixed and small changes 
across these domains. Only one of the four effects is 
statistically significant in the analyses of variance of 
individual-level scores (also see column 2 of Table 2). 

In short, preadults made, few socialization gains 
during the campaign period in all these less visible 
attitude domains. One of the nine indicators of attitude 
crystallization yielded a significant increase, and two 
yielded a significant decrease. In contrast, as indicated 
earlier, all but one of the twelve indicators of party and 
candidate partisanship yielded significant gains. The 
effect of the campaign as a socializing event seems to 
have been largely limited to the domains most central 
to it.17 


16 The wave 1 correlations were .35 (alpha), .12, and .07 (both 
Pearson r’s), respectively, and the ‘wave 2 correlations were .28 
(alpha), .12, and .23 (both Pearson ris). 

17 Because we mainly rely on measures of attitude stability to index 
enduring underlying crystallization, We do not have much evidence 
on possible postcampaign socialization gains in these less visible 
domains. As shown in Table 2, one of our four indicators (ideology 
consistency) yields a significant mcrease, but we have the same 
reservations about this dex as about party consistency; that 1s, it 
simply reflects consistent responses to the same attitude object 
(liberals versus conservatives), rather, than testing for consistency of 
response to ideologically linked different attitude objects, as in the 
traditional measurement of attitude constraint (see Converse 1964). 
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FIGURE 4. Less Salient Domains: Attitude 
Crystallization 
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Political Events as Catalysts for Preadult Socialization 


TABLE 2. F Values for Domains Other than Partisanship 
Effects 


Preadults vs. 


Adults Preadults Only 


Wave 1 Wave 2 


VS. vs 
Wave 2 


Dependent Variables Cohort Wave 3 


Less sallent domains 

. Stability of issue 
attitudes 

. Stability of ideology 

. Consistency of issue 
attitudes 

. Consistency of ideology 

. Consistency of party ID 
with issue attitudes (0.51) 

6. Consistency of party ID 

with ideology 1.41 (2.11) 


Peripheral domains: Stability 
7. Racial tolerance 


30.838°™ 0.04 
27.94"™ 2.36 


12.43 (18.72)"™ 
16:1975 0.07 


(19.88) 


27.98" 1.27 
8. Civil liberties tolerance 65.67*™* 9.97™ 
9. Political trust 21.52*** (0.24) 

10. Internal political efficacy 5.48* 0.33 


March 1997 


Preadults and Adults 


Cohort by 
Wave 1/ 
Wave 2 


Cohort by 
Wave 2/ 
Waver 3 


0.01 
0.12 


(9.22)** 
2.97 


(11.20 
1.44 


1.29 
5.02** 
1.07 
0.79 


Note “Cohort” effect compares preadults with adults in wave 1. Compansons in columns 1, 4, and 5 use total sample of 732 respondents Compansons 
In columns 2 and 3 are among 366 adolescent respondents only. Effects in parentheses in columns 2 and 3 reflect socialization losses for preadults; in 


columns 4 and 5, smaller socialization gains for preadutts than for adutts All p-values computed on 1/>100 df, with two-tailed tests. 


“p < .05, “p < .01, ™p < .001 


LIFE STAGE EFFECTS: REACHING ADULT 
LEVELS OF SOCIALIZATION 


Finally, did the presidential campaign play a crucial 
role in bringing preadults’ partisan attitudes closer to 
adult levels? Hypothesis 4 specifies that the preadult- 
adult gap should have narrowed, especially in the 
domains central to the campaign and mainly during the 
campaign period. The relevant statistical test is the 
cohort (preadult versus adult)-by-wave 1/wave 2 inter- 
action. This reflects the extent to which the two age 
cohorts changed differentially from wave 1 to wave 2. 
In other words, is the cohort difference at wave 2 
significantly smaller than the cohort difference at wave 
1? These tests are shown in Table 1, column 4. 

The preadults improved relative to adults during the 
campaign for nearly all measures focused on party 
identification, as shown in figures 1 and 2. For both 
dimensions of party affect, the cohort-by-wave 1/wave 2 
interaction is significant (see Table 1, lines 3 and 4). 
The interaction is marginally significant for informa- 
tion about party symbols. Perhaps most important is 
the increase in crystallization of party identification 
among preadults, who reduced the cohort gap on both 
key indicators. The gap in stability of party identifica- 
tion dropped sharply; stability from wave 1 to wave 2, 
through the campaign period, was r = .54 for preadults 
and r = .88 for adults, for a gap of r = .34. The 
preadults’ postcampaign party identification was mark- 
edly more stable (r = .70), whereas the adults’ stability 
scarcely changed (r = .87), for a gap of r = .17. The 
appropriate comparison is between the r’s. The wave 
1/wave 2 stability gap was .48, compared to .27 for wave 
2/wave 3, just 56% of the original gap. In terms of the 
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individual-level scores, this interaction approaches sig- 
nificance (p < .10; see Table 1, line 10). 

The gap in the consistency of candidate evaluations 
with party identification—perhaps the latter’s most 
important role—dropped even more substantially. At 
wave 1, the two indicators were quite weakly correlated 
for preadults (r = .19) and strongly correlated among 
adults (r = .63), leaving a huge gap of r = .44. It had 
narrowed greatly by the end of the campaign: Party 
identification was correlated with candidate evalua- 
tions at a much higher level for preadults (r = .52), 
whereas the adult level increased only slightly (to r = 
.68), resulting in a sharply reduced gap of r = .16. 
Again, the appropriate comparison is between the 7’s. 
The gap at wave 1 was .36, whereas at wave 2 it was .19, 
just 53% of the original gap. This cohort-by-wave 
ifwave 2 interaction is statistically significant (see 
Table 1, line 11). 

There were two exceptions. Accuracy of party issue- 
placement increased for preadults and adults largely in 
parallel, as shown in Figure 2. And the gap in consis- 
tency of party identification decreased but not signifi- 
cantly.!8 As with other tests of this latter indicator, all 
values were within such a small range that any differ- 
ences probably are not meaningful. 

Orientation toward the candidates did not show such 
a consistent reduction of the preadult-adult gap. The 
relevant interaction was significant for candidate affect 
(both opinionation and opinion intensity) and knowl- 
edge of candidates’ party but not for either of the 


18 The gap was larger in wave 1 (alpha of .80 for preadults and .87 for 
adults) than ın wave 2 (alpha of .85 and .88, respectively). 
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FIGURE 5. Peripheral Domains: Attitude Crystallization 
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indicators of attitude PE N (consistency and 
stability of candidate evaluatibns), as shown in Table 1. 
The reason is apparent from Figure 3: The campaign 
crystallized candidate evaluations among adults just as 
much as it did among preadults. This is perhaps not 
surprising, since at the outset of most campaigns the 
parties are older and more familiar attitude objects 
than are most candidates, even to adults. As a result, 
the crystallization of preadults’ and adults’ attitudes 
toward the candidates increased in parallel; the cam- 
paign seems to have taught adults as well as preadults 
a good bit about the candidates.19 


19 Consistent with this reasonmg, Markus (1982) has shown that 
adults posted gains through the 1980 campaign even on the minimal 
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As expected, this narrowing of the gap in party 
identification was largely confined to the campaign 
period. The relevant tests are the cohort-by-wave 
2/wave 3 interactions, which are shown in Table 1, 
column 5. In the candidate and party domains, only one 


criterion of candidate recognition. Yet, candidate evaluations ın the 
general public were highly volatile during that year; indeed, all three 
candidates were sharply, “redefined” during the campaign—with 
Carter and Kennedy losing much support in the process. The parties’ 
perceived positions were, in aggregate, much more stable through 
the campaign, as revealed in the 1980 NES panel (Petrocik, Verba, 
and Schultz 1981). Nevertheless, the adult-preadult gap in crystalli- 
zation did drop during the campaign with respect to Carter and 
Reagan, who were the most visible candidates (Chaffee and Miyo 
1983). 
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TABLE 3. Means for Individual Scores for Partisanship Domains 
Preadults 
Wave 1 


Wave 2 Wave 3 Wave 1 
Affect 


1. Candidate opinionation 83 92 95 .87 
(.21) (.17) (.14) (.20) 
2. Candidate opinion intensity 2.02 2.21 
(.55) (.50) 
3. Party opinionation .69 AQ 
(.27) (.21) 
4. Party opinion intensity 1.52 1.73 


(.71) (.65) 
Information 


5. Candidates’ party 49 .67 
(.35) (.29) 


6. Party symbols 39 44 


(.22) (22) 


7. Party lssue-placement 41 52 
(.30) (.29) 


Attitude crystalllzation 
8. Consistency of candidate 
evaluations 1.14 .97 f i .88 
(.39) (.44) l ; (.45) 
. Stability of candidate 1.02 85 .69 
evaluations (.60) (.54) ; (.50) 
. Stability of party ID .87 .78 ; 57 
(.56) (.52) (.47) 
. Consistency of party ID 1.55 1.36 1.27 i 1.22 1.18 
with candidate evaluations (.62) (.71) (.66) (.66) (.70) 
. Consistency of party ID .63 .67 .60 .62 .65 61 
(.46) (.44) (.40) (.39) (.39) (.40) 


Note Means for stability scores are cross-wave compansons, 80 the first represents wave 1 to wave 2 score, and the second represents wave 2 to wave 
3 score. High scores represent more affect and information and less crystallization Standard deviations are in parentheses 





of the ten interaction terms is significant. Nor did the 
preadult-adult gap diminish systematically in the less 
salient attitude domains. Inspection of the correlation 
data reveals no systematic reduction in this gap, which 
declined in five cases and either expanded or showed 
no change in five others.” Turning to the individual- 
level data shown in Table 2, one of the ten interaction 
terms yielded significant changes in the direction that 
would indicate a positive campaign effect, and two 
moved in the opposite direction. 

So the campaign produced important preadult so- 
cialization gains in the party and candidate domains. 
These gains succeeded in substantially reducing, but 
not eliminating, preadults’ deficit in party identification 
relative to adults, most likely because the parties were 
the only attitude objects which were both central foci of 
the campaign and sufficiently longstanding that adults’ 
attitudes were unlikely to change much. The campaign 
did not reduce the gap as greatly with regard to the 
candidates. The adults also seem to have gained some- 
what more crystallized partisan attitudes, perhaps be- 


20 Seven of these are shown in figures 4 and 5. For the others, the gap 
in ideological consistency and consistency of party identification with 
issue positions expanded, and it contracted in consistency of party 
with ideology. 
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cause the presidential candidates are episodic objects, 
often initially somewhat novel even to adults, at least 
by comparison to the older and more familiar estab- 
lished political parties. And in other domains, or 
outside the campaign period, the preadult-adult gap 
did not change materially. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This paper presented and tested three basic ideas 
about the preadult acquisition of a stable political 
predisposition. First, it often is acquired and strength- 
ened through intensive exposure to political events, 
which in essence provide a catalyst for mass preadult 
political socialization. Second, such events are selec- 
tive: They make certain attitude objects salient and 
socialize predispositions toward them, while attitudes 
toward other objects lie dormant, without further 
socialization. Third, since potentially socializing events 
tend to be periodic rather than continuous, political 
socialization may typically occur in bursts, during a 
period when political events make particular attitude 
objects salient, rather than through the gradual and 
incremental accretion of experience. 

U.S. presidential campaigns are prototypical cases of 
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such socializing political events. Because they provide 
unusually intensive political communication (both in- 
terpersonally and through the mass media), they rep- 
resent important socialization opportunities. Indeed, in 
this study, the campaign period produced substantial 
socialization gains in the attitude domains most salient 
in the campaign, as reflected in greater affective ex- 
pression, information, and attitude crystallization. But 
there were generally no such gains in less central 
domains, and considerably less change occurred during 
a comparable period following the campaign. The 
campaign reduced the initial gap between preadults 
and adults in party identification—a domain in which 
adults had little room for further improvement (pre- 
sumably because of their long prior experience)— but 
not in more peripheral attitude domains. It also did not 
materially reduce the cohort gap in candidate evalua- 
tions, perhaps because most candidates are initially less 
familiar to most adults than are the parties, and 
therefore campaigns are likely to crystallize even 
adults’ attitudes toward the candidates. 


Methodological Issues 


Several methodological considerations deserve com- 
ment. First, the sample was not intended to be nation- 
ally representative, but it was not especially unusual, 
either. Wisconsin voted close to the national average in 
the 1980 presidential election, as it often does. As 
indicated earlier, the adult sample resembled the gen- 
eral population samples in the NES surveys of that 
period, aside from the usual biases of telephone sur- 
veys. Behaviorally, the adult respondents also closely 
resembled those in the NES: 1980 panel study. The 
stability of our adults’ party identifications from wave 1 
to wave 2 was .88 (using a Pearson r), whereas in the 
NES it was .85 over the February to June span and .88 
from June to September (Markus 1982). Similarly, 
scale scores for the partisanship of adults’ candidate 
evaluations during the campaign were about as stable 
(r = .67) as were the stability of evaluations of Ted 
Kennedy (.72) or Richard Nixon (.58) in the NES 
panels during 1972-76 (Converse and Markus 1979). 

Selective sample attrition is always a potential threat 
in panel studies, but here it would not explain the main 
findings well, given the differential change across do- 
mains and differential change across periods. And one 
could imagine that simply responding to the wave 1 
interviews could itself crystallize attitudes, especially 
for politically naive preadults, but this does not seem to 
have occurred to any great degree. There is no reason 
to expect reinterview effects to occur selectively across 
domains, and we find socialization gains only in do- 
mains central to the campaign. This lack of an inter- 
viewing effect is perhaps not surprising, given that the 
interviews were brief (half-hour) experiences separated 
by nearly a year. 

Research on attitude stability and constraint has 
conventionally relied on aggregate-level correlations 
across individuals. We supplemented that treatment 
with assessment of within-individual stability or consis- 
tency. Since the arithmetic bases for the two measure- 
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ment approaches are quite different, it is not surprising 
that they differ on occasion. Despite the lack of a 
standard, time-tested technique for the individual-level 
approach, however, the two yield closely parallel re- 
sults. Among the large number of effects tested (there 
are 94 significance tests in tables 1 and 2), there are 
clear discrepancies in only three cases. This rate seems 
well within the bounds of chance, and in any case none 
is central to the main findings of the study.?! 

The attitude instability found in any panel study can 
potentially be due to change in real prior attitudes, a 
genuine lack of attitude crystallization, or to mere 
measurement unreliability (Alwin and Krosnick 1991, 
Krosnick 1991). Could the lower levels of attitude 
stability we find initially among preadults be due to 
lower measurement reliability? If so, then their im- 
provement over time may be partly artifactual. Any 
possible unreliability-driven artifacts may have come 
about in four different ways. First, some other studies 
of changes over time in attitude consistency and stabil- 
ity have been compromised by the use of different 
items in each wave (see Smith 1989; Sullivan, Pierson, 
and Marcus 1978). This is not at issue here because we 
have used identical items across waves. Second, some 
types of response scales are inherently less reliable 
than others, which may artifactually generate differ- 
ences across attitude domains (see Krosnick 1991). 
This seems unlikely here. The party and ideology items 
were very similar in construction but yielded quite 
different campaign effects. The items in the remaining 
domains almost all used simple five-point response 
scales (agree-disagree or like-dislike). Third, our ag- 
gregate-level correlational measures of stability are 
based on the test-retest correlations of composite 
scales. Apparent instability therefore may reflect mere 
scale unreliability and not the instability of individual 
attitudes. The individual-level stability measurers are 
based on individual items, however, not composite 
scales, and the findings are almost identical. 

Finally, instability may simply reflect measurement 
unreliability at the item level. To check on this possi- 
bility, we recalculated our correlational stability esti- 
mates using the Wiley and Wiley (1970) procedure for 
estimating stability free of differential reliability (also 
see Heise 1969). The absolute levels of stability using 


21 First, the consistency of preadults’ wave 1 and wave 2 party 
identification with their issue preferences did not differ according to 
the correlational data (r = .12 ın both cases; not shown in the 
figures), but the analysis of variance shows a significant decrease (see 
Table 2). Second, according to the correlations, the stability of the 
preadults’ civil liberties tolerance does not change over our two 
periods; third, nor does the preadult-adult gap (see Figure 5); but 
both significantly improve according to the individual-level measures 
(see Table 2). In the first case, a lack of change would follow our 
theoretical expectations, while a postcampaign decline would simply 
be irrelevant to them. In the last two cases, the correlational results 
support our hypotheses, while the individual-level results do not. But 
even accepting the latter yields no systematic pattern of campaign- 
induced crystallization ın the peripheral domains; the key finding 1s 
that there are actually slightly more significant decreases than 
increases over the campaign period (see columns 2 and 4 of Table 2). 
In short, no matter which of these discrepant findings 1s accepted, the 
overall pattern ıs the same: a clear lack of campaign effect in 
peripheral domains. 
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the correction are quite a bit higher than the uncor- 
rected stability correlations. The corrected stability 
estimates for preadults’ candidate evaluations are .71 
for wave 1 to wave 2 and .96 for wave 2 to wave 3 (as 
opposed to .40 and .62 for the uncorrected estimates). 
For party identification, the corrected stability esti- 
mates are .70 for wave 1 to wave 2 and .83 for wave 2 
to wave 3 (as opposed to 54 and .70 for the uncor- 
rected estimates). But none of the essential differences 
between periods or cohorts changes more than a hair. 
The campaign effect on candidate evaluations is .25 for 
the corrected and .22 for the uncorrected estimates; 
comparable effects for party identification are .13 and 
.16, respectively. The main findings in our two key 
domains, then, remain essentially unchanged using the 
Wiley and Wiley correction.” 

In short, it seems unlikely that the initially lower 
levels of attitude stability for preadults were due to 
measurement unreliability; they reflect genuinely lower 
levels of attitude crystallization. Although preadults’ 
partisan precampaign opinions often reflected mere 
nonattitudes, by the end of the campaign they were 
often closer to the genuine article. Of course, we 
cannot be certain that the markedly higher levels of 
stability in preadults’ partisan attitudes would them- 
selves foreshadow longer term persistence. But the 
wave 2/wave 3 stability in preadults’ party identifica- 
tion, corrected for unreliability, was .83 over one year, 
which is very high indeed in absolute terms. 

Was 1980 a “typical” presidential year? By and large, 
it was not very unusual. There were strong primary 
contests in both parties, the incumbent came under 
intense attack for ineffective performance, the parties 
polarized ideologically, there was an initially strong 
third party candidacy that ultimately did not have much 
effect on the outcome, and the election did not mate- 
rially shift party loyalties, though there was a discern- 
ible and decisive last-minute surge to the winner 
(Markus 1982). 

The year following the campaign was somewhat less 
typical. We assumed that the campaign period would 
provide a more intensive flow of partisan information 
than would the postcampaign year, but in 1981 the 
incoming Reagan administration pressed its conserva- 
tive agenda with unusual vigor. This got through to the 
general public to some extent, as shown in the increas- 
ing accuracy of party issue-placement through the 
postcampaign period in both cohorts (Figure 2). Nev- 
ertheless, the bulk of our evidence suggests that the 
1980 campaign period had a more profound effect than 
did the 1981 postcampaign period, as we would expect 
to be true in most years. The unusual activity after the 
election actually makes 1980 a conservative test of our 


22 Concretely, the Wiley and Wiley (1970) correction had only trivial 
effects on the wave and cohort effects. Among adults, the correction 
decreases by .01 the campaign effect in the stability of candidate 
evaluations and increases by .01 the effect in stability of party 
identification. Across the six less visible domains, the Wiley and 
Wiley correction reduced the difference in stability between the 
campaign and postcampaign penod by an average of .02 for pre- 
adults and adults alike. Thus, these domains show no campaign 
effects in either the uncorrected or corrected data 
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essential hypothesis, working against our supposition 
that politics will resume its normally rather low visibil- 
ity to preadults after a campaign. 

We also assumed that campaigns do not themselves 
normally induce major changes in adults’ party identi- 
fication. The Reagan and Bush presidencies did coin- 
cide with an important shift toward the Republicans, 
but the NES data suggest that did not happen during 
1980 or from the 1980 preelection interview to the 1982 
postelection interview (Abramson, Aldrich, and Rohde 
1995; Markus 1982). Adult party identification was very 
stable at the individual level, as Figure 3 shows. Rather, 
the shift toward the GOP seems to have occurred 
primarily in the period following the 1984 election 
(Miller and Shanks 1996). 


The Dynamics of Event-Driven 
Socialization 


Political events can provide “occasions for socializa- 
tion” in various ways, including direct contact with a 
campaign (such as bumper stickers or rallies), contact 
mediated through mass communications (as in news 
interviews, advertising, or debates), or contact medi- 
ated by interpersonal relationships (such as school- 
room mock elections, causal “who are you for?” que- 
ries from friends, or discussions with parents, perhaps 
themselves stimulated by shared exposure to television 
programming). One possible consequence of such in- 
direct interpersonal exposure is that the “occasion” 
may promote greater agreement with parents and 
peers, especially among preadults with heavier expo- 
sure to the campaign (Valentino and Sears 1994). 

Does crystallization proceed through acquisition of 
information, as suggested by the term “information 
mass,” or by some more affective process, as implied by 
the term “affective mass” (e.g., Converse 1962, Sears 
1983, Zaller 1992)? Our data suggest that information 
is not enough by itself. Preadults were clearly deficient 
in both information and attitude crystallization prior to 
the campaign, both of which increased during the 
campaign. But their information continued to increase 
after the campaign, without much further crystalliza- 
tion; the consistency of partisan attitudes increased 
only slightly during the year following the election. 
Affect also does not seem to be enough by itself: Even 
prior to the campaign, preadults came close to adult 
levels of expressing partisan affect, but they were far 
short in attitude crystallization. Instead, we speculate 
that the fuss and flurry of the campaign, with debate 
and discussion and disagreement, bound both affect 
and cognition more tightly together. Real attitude 
crystallization may depend on this “affective bonding” 
(Dennis, Chaffee, and Choe 1979) or increased affec- 
tive-cognitive consistency (Chaiken, Pomerantz, and 
Giner-Sorolla 1995) rather than on more facts or the 
expression of more intense opinions about still more 
objects. 

Describing socialization as “event-driven” implies 
that life stage is important primarily because it indexes 
personal experience, not because of maturational pro- 
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cesses such as cognitive development. Two findings 
support this more experientially based account. First, 
we repeated all our analyses comparing the younger 
(age 10-13) with older (age 14-17) preadults. The data 
can be summarized quickly. The younger preadults 
began the campaign at a significantly lower level of 
socialization on every dimension, but the two age 
groups responded in parallel in all respects. In the two 
partisan domains, both gained in parallel as a result of 
the campaign. And neither changed in either the less 
visible domains or the postcampaign period. The pre- 
campaign age gap, therefore, is most likely due to the 
greater prior political experience of the older pre- 
adults. The parallel responses of the two age groups to 
these political events are most likely due to their 
similar political experiences ‘during the span of this 
study. Development stage seems of less importance. 

Differential experience, rather than developmental 
stage, also seems to account best for the trajectory of 
the preadult-adult gap. Both preadults and adults 
began the campaign with only modestly crystallized 
candidate evaluations, and both advanced in parallel 
through the campaign, leaving intact the preadult 
shortfall. In contrast, both groups began the campaign 
with more advanced party identification, presumably 
because of more past experience, with the adults close 
to asymptote. Adults did not advance through the 
campaign, while preadults’ new experience helped re- 
duce their shortfall. So the fate of the adult-preadult 
gap, too, seems to have depended more on life expe- 
rience than on developmental stage. 

We have treated a presidential campaign as one 
instance of the more general category of socialization- 
triggering political events. Is it a special case or typical? 
Both, in some respects. According to our theory, the 
most crystallized attitudes ought to develop toward the 
most recurrently visible objects on the public agenda 
(Sears 1983). That recurrent visibility is in some cases 
quite predictable. Some objects are guaranteed recur- 
rent public attention; partisanship, for example, is 
placed before the public at predictable intervals be- 
cause of the regular electoral cycle. Disruptions in the 
temporal cycle or changes in the party system should 
tend to disrupt the routine socialization of partisan 
preferences (Converse 1969). But other attitude ob- 
jects may appear on the public agenda frequently and 
recurrently because of events that have nothing to do 
with the rhythm of institutional life or elite manipula- 
tion. The chronic racial tensions left by the legacies of 
slavery and a century of enforced second-class citizen- 
ship after Emancipation virtually guarantee racial 1s- 
sues a permanent place in the nation’s political atten- 
tion and, consequently, strongly socialized racial 
attitudes in the mass public (Sears 1983, Sears and 
Funk 1996). 

Other attitude objects may become highly salient 
and leave strong socialization residues, despite their 
lack of recurrence. Such events as the French Revolu- 
tion, the Great Depression, World War II, the civil 
rights movement, the Kennedy assassination, ghetto 
riots, the Vietnam War, or the antibusing or antiabor- 
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tion protests in many cities seem to have had such 
effects (see Campbell et al. 1960; Centers 1950; Elder 
1974; Markus 1979; Marwell, Aiken, and Demarath 
1987; Sears and McConahay 1973; Wolfenstein and 
Kliman 1965). Jennings’ (1987) careful empirical anal- 
ysis of long-term attitude persistence among 1960s 
student protestors suggest exactly the selectivity we 
would expect: They remained firmly opposed to the 
Vietnam War, the centerpiece event, but drifted to- 
ward more moderate positions on less central issues, 
such as unemployment policy and the criminal justice 
system. 

These processes may help explain the familiar do- 
main differences in attitude stability, such as the 
greater stability of party identification than of ideolog- 
ical or issue positions (Converse 1964, Converse and 
Markus 1979, Sears 1983). In our data, the campaign 
enlarged such domain differences in preadults, further 
crystallizing their party identification but not their 
ideologies or issue partisanship. This finding suggests 
that the usual advantage to party identification results 
in part from the lasting socializing effect of a regular 
partisan electoral cycle. Other attitude objects simply 
do not receive the benefit of such regular and intense 
communication. 


On Persistence Versus Openness 


What is the implication of these findings for the 
debates between revisionists and counterrevisionists 
and, more generally, between more psychological and 
rational choice theories? We believe our data are 
persuasive in tracing back to the early years of adoles- 
cence a Stable, inertial component of party identifica- 
tion whose origins are partially occasioned by the 
political events of the day. By the end of the campaign, 
preadults had a rather crystallized party identification; 
in most cases they did not have nonattitudes, by any 
test available to us. 

This is contrary to at least the spirit of the “revision- 
ist” critique and its general empirical emphasis. That 
assumes considerable potential for change in adults’ 
party identification, focusing on their responsiveness to 
macroeconomic changes, the perceived performance of 
the parties, the emergence of new issues, or campaign 
events. Our emphasis, instead, is on the periodic leaps 
in crystallization of party identification through the first 
half of the life cycle and on considerable stability 
thereafter. In our data, party identification was more 
crystallized among the older preadults than among 
their younger counterparts, but both had room to 
crystallize further and did so in parallel. Party identi- 
fication was considerably more crystallized among 
adults than in either set of preadults and, having little 
room to move further, underwent relatively little 
change during the campaign. 

Nevertheless, our theory allows for later change in 
three ways. First, the campaign diminished the pre- 
adult-adult gap in the crystallization of party identifi- 
cation, but the gap did not completely disappear. 
Normally, that gap continues to diminish through the 
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postadolescent years, and party identification tends to 
be highly stable after early adulthood (Jennings and 
Markus 1984). But the long-term persistence of such 
early attitudes is a variable, not a given, and it depends 
in part on continuity of the individual’s political expe- 
rience after adolescence (Alwin, Cohen, and Newcomb 
1991; Converse 1969; Miller and Sears 1986; Miller and 
Shanks 1996; Niemi and Jennings 1991). 

Second, new events will always make new issues 
salient later in life. Such issue turnover may, over time, 
induce some change in early predispositions. Indeed, 
there is evidence that as young adults age, their party 
identification becomes more closely associated with 
their own issue preferences, at the expense of a link to 
parental party identification (Beck and Jennings 1991, 
Markus 1979, Niemi and Jennings 1991). External 
events may accelerate that process, serving as “occa- 
sions for change” in adulthood, as they apparently did 
during the Civil War or the Great Depression (even 
though they may serve more often as reinforcing 
occasions for maintenance). Miller and Shanks (1996) 
argue that the events of the 1960s had major effects by 
intruding on the standard socialization process, both 
interrupting youthful adoption of partisan loyalties and 
instigating a long-term realignment of southern whites. 
This intrusion of catalytic political events may be the 
dynamic by which the persistence of preadult party 
identification declines in a dealigning or realigning 
period (Converse 1969). 

But even when events cause substantial aggregate 
attitude changes among adults, individuals may not be 
rejecting previously socialized attitudes wholesale. As 
Green and Palmquist (1994) have suggested, individual 
changes may respond to prevailing political winds in 
correlated fashion. For example, Richard Nixon dra- 
matically fell from public favor as a result of the 
Watergate scandal, but individuals’ postresignation 
evaluations of him were highly correlated with their 
prescandal attitudes (Converse and Markus 1979). 
Similarly, Ward (1985) found strong correlations be- 
tween parents’ racial attitudes and those of their adult 
offspring some decades later—but with their specific 
content updated, the offspring were exercised not by 
housing desegregation, as their parents had been, but 
by busing. Presumably in both cases, external events 
produced individual-level attitude changes, but these 
were layered on top of a powerful inertial component 
dating from earlier experience. 

We hope to have shown, then, that preadult political 
socialization is much influenced by real political events. 
The example we have used is the effects of a hotly 
contested presidential campaign on adolescents’ atti- 
tudes. Within that context, the data seem to indicate 
that preadults progressed to genuine and stable parti- 
san attitudes over the course of the campaign, with 
little change in the politically more fallow period of the 
postcampaign year. Our argument is intended to be a 
more general one, however, and we would expect 
similar effects to be found when other highly visible and 
contested events come forcefully to preadults’ atten- 
tion over a substantial time period. 
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APPENDIX: MEASUREMENT AND 
SCALE CONSTRUCTION 


Partisan Information 


Candidate Information. ‘The mean number of five candidates 
correctly assigned to their party. “Please tell me if you now 
think of him as a Republican or as a Democrat.” (Jimmy 
Carter, Ronald Reagan, George Bush, Ted Kennedy, John 


Connally). 


Party Issue-Placement. The mean number of four issues on 
which the respondent correctly identified the party most 
identified with a particular position: “Which of the parties do 
you think is more in favor of (cutting down government 
spending and services; protecting the environment; giving 
women and minorities special treatment in getting jobs; 
spending more money for the armed forces and defense), the 
Republicans or the Democrats?” 


Party Symbol Information. The mean number of fourteen 
party symbols correctly assigned to each party: “When I read 
each of these names or things, which party comes most to 
your mind—the Republicans or the Democrats?” (elephant, 
right of center, rich people, Abraham Lincoln, Richard 
Nixon, conservative, business, donkey, Franklin D. Roos- 
evelt, liberal, labor union, poor people, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
left of center). 


Attitude Items 


Candidate Evaluations. Like-dislike on a five-point scale of 
(1) Jimmy Carter, (2) Ronald Reagan, (3) George Bush, and 
(4) Edward Kennedy: “Now I am going to ask you which 
candidates you like or dislike in the upcoming presidential 
election. For each candidate I name, tell me if you like him a 
lot, like him a little, dislike him a little, or dislike him a lot. If 
you don’t know anything about him, just say so. First: how 
much do you like or dislike .. .” Respondents were given an 
option for like and dislike, as well as don’t know. 


Party Identification. (1) the standard NES party identifica- 
tion item; (2) the Dennis (1986) revision: “Do you ever think 
of yourself as a Republican or as a Democrat?” (If yes) 
“Which political party—the Republican or the Democrat- 
ic—do you favor?” and “In your own mind, are you a very 
strong, fairly strong, or not a strong supporter of this party?” 
(If no) “Are you closer to the Republican or to the Demo- 
cratic party?”; (3) trust in the two parties: “Now Pll name 
some groups and organizations that are active in politics and 
government. For each one, please tell me how often you 
think you can trust it or them to do what you feel is right. Can 
you almost always trust it to do what is right, can you trust it 
most of the time, about half the time, not very often, or 
almost never?” “The Republican Party?” “The Democratic 


Party?” 


Political Ideology. (1) “When it comes to politics, do you 
ever think of yourself as being liberal, middle-of-the-road, 
conservative, or something like that?” (If yes) “Would you 
say that you are a very strong, fairly strong, or not a strong 
(liberal/conservative)?” (If no or middle-of-the-road) “If you 
had to choose, would you call yourself liberal, or conserva- 
tive?”; (2) trust in liberals (see above); and (3) trust in 
conservatives (see above). 

Issue Partisanship. Preferences on five campaign issues, 


with five-point agree-disagree response scales: (1) “Protect- 
ing our environment is more important than producing more 
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energy.” (2) “Women should be given special treatment in 
getting jobs.” (3) “The government should spend less money 
on national defense and the armed forces.” (4) “The govern- 
ment should spend less money lon things like health and 
education.” (5) “The government should build more nuclear 


power plants to produce aaa 7 


Racial Tolerance. (1) “Black people should be given special 
treatment in getting jobs.” (2) (‘Over the past few years, 
blacks have gotten more than they deserve.” (both with 
five-point agree-disagree scales) (3) “How about members bs 
racist groups, like the Ku Klux Klan and the Nazi party.. 

you have no particular feelings about them, do you ae 
dislike them, or do you dislike them a lot?” (4) “Do you think 
a member of a racist group should be allowed to run for 
president?” (5) “Should a member of a racist group be 
allowed to make a speech in your community attacking other 
people’s beliefs?” (6) “Should a member of a racist group be 
allowed to teach in a high nce in your area?” (all with 
yes—no—don’t know response alternatives). 


Civil Liberties Tolerance. Six civil liberties items, using the 
last three from the racial tolerance scale and three similar 
items regarding Communists. 


Trust in Government. Items on trust (see above) in (1) the 
U.S. Congress, (2) the state government in Madison, (3) the 
U.S. Supreme Court, (4) the government in Washington; and 
(5) whether government is run by a few big interests or for 
the benefit of all the people? 


l 
Internal Political Efficacy. Three. NES agree-disagree items: 
(1) one person’s vote does not matter, (2) the ordinary 
American ought to have a voice in what the government in 
Washington does, and (3) everyone who wants to does have a 
voice in what the government decides to do. 


Partisan Affect 


Opinionation. Each of the aboye attitude items dichoto- 
mized so that any response is coded 1, with “don’t know” and 
other nonresponse categories coded 0. 


Opinion Intensity. Extreme responses on any item are given 
a high value, moderate responses intermediate value, and 
undecideds coded as 0. All items’ are then averaged. 


Attitude Crystallization: Aggregate-Level 
Correlational Measures . 


In each domain, attitude scales were constructed using the 
items just described, recoding all items in the same partisan 
direction where necessary and averaging across items. The 
specific items included in each scale were chosen a priori 
based on their manifest content, except for the political trust 
and internal political efficacy scales, which were developed 
from a factor analysis of wave 1 adult data on all system 
support items. If data were missing for half or more of the 
items on a given scale for a given respondent i in a given wave, 
the respondent was considered missing for that scale and 
wave only. | 
Consistency of response to items within a domain was 
indexed with Cronbach’s alpha. For the adults in wave 1, they 
were: candidate evaluations .31l, party identification .87, 
campaign issues .45, ideology .64, racial tolerance .77, civil 
liberties tolerance .59, political trust .60, and internal efficacy 
.36. Stability of attitudes in the domain was indexed with the 
Pearson’ correlation for its scale either from wave 1 to wave 
2 or from wave 2 to wave 3. | 
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Attitude Crystallization: Individual-Level 
Measures 


A consistency score was computed for each individual at each 
wave. The absolute deviation of each item from the individ- 
ual’s scale score was summed and averaged. 

A stability score was computed for each individual across 
adjacent waves by summing and averaging the absolute 
differences of responses to each item across two waves. It 
should be noted that the resulting distributions were highly 
skewed by a few cases in each domain, since most respon- 
dents were reasonably stable, and only a few jumped from 
one extreme to the other. To even out the effect of out- 
lying cases, a range restriction was imposed. The cutoff points 
were determined by inspection of the distributions within 
the wave 1 adult data, without inspection of the other 
distributions. The scores for a small number of unstable 
outliers were reduced to a maximum value as far from the 
median on the unstable side as were the most stable scores on 
the stable side. This somewhat arbitrary algorithm normal- 
ized the distribution of these scales. It served to make the 
most extreme cases only slightly less extreme, with the 
recoded values still given the highest (most unstable) score 
possible for that scale. On average, 4% of the cases were so 
recoded in each domain. 
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o political institutions affect citizen satisfaction with democracy? If so, how? Using cross-sectional 
survey data for eleven European democracies together with data on the type of democracy in which 
individuals live, we demonstrate that the nature of representative democratic institutions (measured 
by Arend Lyphart’s consensus-majority index of democracies) mediates the relationship between a person’s 
status as part of the political minority or majority and his or her satisfaction with the way the system works. 
Specifically, we find that (1) the losers of democratic competition show lower levels of satisfaction than do 
those in the majority and (2) losers in systems that are more consensual display higher levels of satisfaction 
with the way democracy works than do losers in systems with majoritarian characteristics. Conversely, 
winners tend to be more satisfied with democracy the more a country’s political institutions approximate pure 


majoritarian government. 


time. Yet, democratic governance is also about 

how the political system deals with the winners 
and losers of democratic contests after the election is 
over. Because some political systems compensate the 
minority while others allow the majority to implement 
policies unchallenged, the extent to which either group 
is satisfied with the workings of democratic governance 
varies systematically by type of democracy. Put differ- 
ently, because winning and losing have different con- 
sequences as a result of differently structured demo- 
cratic institutions, the way people feel about the way 
democracy works is affected by the kind of system in 
which they live. 

In our view, there are two key elements to under- 
standing attitudes toward the way democracy works. 
First, support for the system is influenced by whether 
people are part of the majority or minority, that is, 
whether they are among the winners or losers in 
electoral contests. Individuals who belong to the polit- 
ical majority are more likely to be satisfied with the way 
democracy works than are those in the minority. Sec- 
ond, and most important for our attempt to construct 
an explanation of attitudes toward democratic govern- 
ment that takes institutions into account, we posit that 
a country’s political institutions and constitutional re- 
ality systematically mediate attitudes about the demo- 
cratic process among winners and losers. 
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We contend that there are identifiable and relatively 
stable features of democratic life which serve to orga- 
nize and constrain citizens’ political experiences and 
which allow them to develop attitudes about the work- 
ings of the political system. People form attitudes 
about politics in systemic contexts whose institutional 
structures mediate preferences, define the choices 
available, and provide citizens with opportunities to be 
heard in the political process (Powell 1982, 1989). One 
feature of democratic life that is important for citizen 
attitudes toward the system is how democratic institu- 
tions treat those in the political majority and those in 
the minority. 

Drawing on the insights generated by Arend Lijp- 
hart’s work (1984, 1994) on the nature of democratic 
governance and representation, we examine how the 
nature of representative democracy influences the re- 
lationship between political minority and majority sta- 
tus, on the one hand, and satisfaction with democracy, 
on the other. On the basis of cross-national survey data 
and information about the nature of the democratic 
process in eleven European democracies, we argue and 
demonstrate empirically that consensual and majori- 
tarian democratic institutions differentially and system- 
atically affect citizen satisfaction with the way democ- 
racy works. We find that people on the losing side in an 
electoral competition show lower levels of satisfaction 
with the system than do those on the winning side. 
Moreover, there is an interaction between the institu- 
tional environment and a person’s status as part of the 
political majority or minority. Losers in systems that 
are more consensual display higher levels of satisfac- 
tion with the way democracy works than do losers in 
systems with majoritarian characteristics. Conversely, 
winners tend to be more satisfied with democracy the 
more a country’s political institutions approximate 
pure majoritarian government. 

Our research links and extends two research tradi- 
tions that seldom have been combined. First, we ad- 
vance our understanding of the functioning of demo- 
cratic institutions by showing how institutional 
differences intersect with electoral outcomes in condi- 
tioning citizen attitudes about the political system. 
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Thus, we ask how institutions affect what people think 
about democracy. Second, we contribute to an under- 
standing of the determinants of system support in 
democratic states by systematically combining a coun- 
try’s political institutions and individual-level indepen- 
dent variables across a number of democracies. We 
argue that we can better understand what and how 
citizens think about the way the system works if we 
combine information about individuals with informa- 
tion about the nature of representation in the system in 
which they live. 

By combining the insights of different strands of 
research on system support, we follow M. Stephen 
Weatherford (1991, 252), who argues that “strengthen- 
ing research on political legitimacy will depend on 
renewing efforts at middle-level theorizing, with the 
goal not of choosing between perspectives but of 
combining them more constructively.” The combina- 
tion of individual attitudes with systemic attributes 
advances our understanding of political support and 
the functioning of democratic systems because it allows 
for comparison across individuals, countries, and types 
of democracy. 

The next section briefly reviews the role of attitudes 
toward democracy in research on the politics of West- 
ern democracies. Subsequently, we examine the role 
that political institutions play in such attitudes. We 
then develop a model of citizen satisfaction with de- 
mocracy that includes political institutions and individ- 
ual-level variables, such as economic performance eval- 
uations and political interest. Using survey data from 
eleven European democracies, we test this model of 
citizen evaluations of the political system, and we 
assess the significance of our'findings in light of theo- 
ries of system support and satisfaction with democracy. 
We conclude by suggesting avenues for future re- 
search. l 


SYSTEM SUPPORT IN | 
WESTERN DEMOCRACIES 


Survey research has documented high enthusiasm for 
democratic ideals and democratic government among 
citizens in the newly established democracies of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe (Mishler and Rose 1996). Yet, 
there has not been a similar resurgence of positive 
attitudes toward democracy in the West in the after- 
math of the Cold War. In fact, after the much-heralded 
victory of liberal democracy around the globe in 1989- 
90, satisfaction with democracy and intermediary po- 
litical institutions declined considerably in West Euro- 
pean democracies (Kaase and Newton 1995). One 
explanation for this downward trend contends that the 
disappearance of communism as an alternative form of 
government no longer allows incumbents in the West 
to cover up some important weaknesses of democratic 
political institutions (Kaase 1995). Since the end of the 
Cold War, the “easy” comparison with communism has 
given way to comparisons among the group of pluralist 
democracies with regard to economic performance and 
optimal structures of democratic organization (see also 
Moe and Caldwell 1994). Furthermore, economic dif- 
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ficulties—most notably high unemployment rates— 
have magnified the loss of enthusiasm for democratic 
politics among people in Western Europe because the 
shortcomings of democratic governance have been put 
in sharper relief than previously. 

Concern with the optimal functioning of democratic 
institutions and citizen attitudes about them is not new 
in research on the politics of advanced industrial 
societies. It has long been assumed that low levels of 
citizen support can pose serious problems for demo- 
cratic systems because both their functioning and main- 
tenance are intimately linked with what and how 
people think about democratic governance (Lipset 
1959; Powell 1982, 1986). Moreover, earlier research 
repeatedly observed apparent institutional weaknesses 
as important influences on citizen satisfaction with 
democratic politics. During the 1970s, scholars con- 
cluded that democratic systems were suffering from 
overload because they appeared increasingly incapable 
of dealing with an expansion in citizens’ demands 
(Brittan 1975, Huntington 1974). Similarly, in the late 
1970s and 1980s, analysts found that representative 
democracy was not responsive enough to demands 
articulated by a citizenry with increased participatory 
inclinations (Abramson and Inglehart 1995, Barnes 
and Kaase 1979, Dalton 1996, Jennings and van Deth 
1989). 

Researchers and commentators frequently view the 
ensuing dissatisfaction with political institutions among 
Western mass publics as resulting from institutional 
inadequacies, which presumably limit democracy’s ca- 
pacity to cope with citizens’ demands. To reduce such 
institutional deficits, scholars argue for an extension of 
more direct forms of popular participation in demo- 
cratic decision making (Barber 1984, Held 1987). As a 
result, along with documenting a trend toward higher 
levels of political sophistication and a shift toward 
political values that emphasize involvement in the 
democratic process (Abramson and Inglehart 1995, 
Dalton 1996, Inglehart 1990), they have more closely 
investigated opportunities for people to have input into 
the political process. 

The connection between political institutions and 
citizen attitudes toward democracy is a subject of 
particular relevance to contemporary debates about 
democratic performance because it involves the extent 
to which those attitudes and, by implication, the poten- 
tial for protest or instability are mediated by a country’s 
political institutions. Such questions are relevant to our 
understanding of both established and new democra- 
cies. With the end of the Cold War, older democracies 
have to cope with new realities, and new democracies 
are attempting to establish and stabilize various forms 
of democratic government. We argue, however, that 
the opportunity to participate in the democratic pro- 
cess or the quality of political outputs constitutes only 
part of the link between institutions and attitudes in 
contemporary democracies. It is not clear that more 
opportunities for input and access to the system will 
automatically lead to higher levels of satisfaction with 
democracy; nor is it self-evident that particular types 
of democratic institutions lead to superior outputs 
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(Crepaz 1996). Because the same set of democratic 
institutions can have different consequences for differ- 
ent groups among those governed by them, and in 
particular for those in the political minority and ma- 
jority, we explore how long-standing and institutionally 
defined differences across and within political systems 
mediate citizen support for the system. 


WINNERS AND LOSERS IN CONSENSUAL 
AND MAJORITARIAN DEMOCRACY 


In the absence of knowledge about the specific nature 
of the representative process in a democracy, we need 
to make a crucial distinction between different catego- 
ries of citizens when it comes to attitudes toward the 
system: “Since the struggle for political office is bound 
to create winners and losers, this necessarily generates 
ambivalent attitudes towards authorities on the part of 
the losers” (Kaase and Newton 1995, 60; Nadeau and 
Blais 1993). Democracy is about winning and losing 
within the context of set rules to which those partici- 
pating in political contests adhere. Thus, people who 
voted for a governing party—either the governing party 
or one among several in a governing coalition—are 
almost by definition more likely to believe that the 
government is interested in and responsive to their 
needs. They are inclined to be satisfied with the 
government’s performance (Lambert et al. 1986) and 
with the way the system works (Citrin and Green 1986, 
Gabriel 1989, Kornberg and Clarke 1994, Kuechler 
1986, Nadeau and Blais 1993). Put differently, because 
the political system is a friendlier place for people who 
identify with the governing party, we hypothesize that 
losers are less satisfied with the way democracy works 
than are winners. 

Winning and losing mean different things in different 
political systems, however. In fact, some systems are 
designed to protect democratic minorities from unre- 
strained rule by the majority. Arend Lijphart’s work 
(1984, 1994) on the nature of democratic systems 
serves as the basis for our theory of how political 
institutions affect satisfaction with the way democracy 
works. Lijphart analyzes constitutional reality across a 
number of Western democracies as well as the under- 
lying factors that drive the operation of democracy in 
particular countries. On the basis of five factors— 
minimal winning cabinets, executive dominance, effec- 
tive number of parties, number of issue dimensions, 
and electoral disproportionality—he develops a typol- 
ogy of democratic systems that places countries on a 
continuum from most consensual to most majoritarian 
in nature (Lijphart 1984; Lijphart et al. 1988). 

The overarching principle that distinguishes majori- 
tarian and consensual forms of democracy is the an- 
swer to the question: “Who rules?” The answer given 
by majoritarian systems is “the majority of the people,” 
whereas in consensual systems it is “as many people 
as possible” (Lijphart 1984, 4). At the extremes, ma- 
joritarian government is about unfettered rule by the 
majority on the basis of an unwritten constitution 
without provisions for minority veto, whereas a pure 
form of consensus democracy is organized on the basis 
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of a rigid, written constitution with formal veto powers 
for minorities.! 

The classic example for the majoritarian model of 
democracy is the British Westminster model, whereas 
the Netherlands and Belgium typically are mentioned 
as prototypes of the consensual model. Under the 
British system, the winners of elections are in a strong 
position to implement their preferred policies largely 
unchallenged. Under one-party government and cabi- 
net decision making in an environment of an unwritten 
constitution, asymmetric bicameralism (strong House 
of Commons, weak House of Lords), unitary and 
centralized government, plurality electoral rules, and 
no room for elements of direct democracy, the majority 
rules, and the minority opposes. In contrast, political 
systems like those found in the Netherlands and Bel- 
gium provide electoral losers with significant rights to 
participate in governmental decision making. These 
institutional designs involve executive power sharing 
(multiparty coalition government is the norm), bal- 
anced bicameralism, federalism and decentralization, 
electoral rules based on proportional representation, 
and written constitutions that include minority veto 
power and opportunities for referendums (Lijphart 
1984). 

Thus, when it comes to citizen access to and partic- 
ipation in the political process, it is important to note 
that some countries’ institutions are designed to afford 
greater opportunities for both winners and losers of 
democratic competition to be represented in the polit- 
ical arena and to implement their preferred policies. 
Given that consensual systems provide the political 
minority with a voice in the decision-making process, 
we expect that the more consensual the set of political 
institutions in a country, the greater is the extent to 
which negative consequences of losing elections are 
muted. Conversely, the more majoritarian the coun- 
try’s institutions, the more winners get to have a say 
and impose their will on the minority.” 

Note, however, that this argument does not imply 
that citizens in one type of system are, on average, 
more likely to be satisfied with the system than are 
people in another, regardless of their status as part of 
the political majority or minority. Instead, we argue 
that the nature of a country’s institutions and status as 
part of the political majority or minority interact in 
their effect on satisfaction with democracy. Figure 1 
plots this hypothesized interactive effect. 

The more consensual the system, the higher should 
be the level of support for the system among losers and 


1 The (reversed) consensus/majority index used in this study is based 
on Lijphart’s (1984) typology and scores countries from most ma- 
joritarian to most consensual. Higher values denote that a country is 
more consensual. The data for the individual countries were updated 
through 1990 (also see Appendix B for descriptive statistics). The 
scores for the countries are as follows: Belgium 0.80, Denmark 0.71, 
France —0.24, Greece —0.70, Ireland —0.62, Italy 1.03, Netherlands 
1.08, Portugal 0 22, Spain —0.58, United Kingdom —1.56, and West 
Germany 0.28. 

2 Note that no predictions are made regarding the quality of the 
decisions made or of the eventual policy outcomes obtained. For the 
effects of consensus versus majority democracy on policy outcomes, 
see Crepaz (1996). 
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FIGURE 1. Hypothesized Satisfaction with 
Democracy in Different Systems 
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Majority Consensus 


the lower it should be among winners. Conversely, as 
we move toward a more majoritarian system, winners 
should display higher levels! of satisfaction with the 
system, whereas losers should be much less satisfied 
with the way the system works.? In the aggregate, this 
should translate into a narrower gap in satisfaction with 
the system between winners} and losers as. we move 
toward a more consensual system. This proposition 
states that the nature of representation in a country, 
as conceptualized by Lijphart, systematically mediates 
the relationship between political majority/minority 
status and attitudes toward the way democracy works 
(see Kaase 1995). | 

Related evidence suggests that consensus versus 
majority democracy is a useful tool for understanding 
the congruence of citizen and policymaker interests. 
Huber and Powell (1994) have shown, for example, 
that citizen and party preferences are more likely to be 
congruent in multiparty systems based on proportional 
representation than in (approximate) two-party sys- 
tems based on majority electoral laws. As the distinc- 
tion drawn by Huber and Powell essentially maps onto 
Lijphart’s majoritarian-consensual typology, we expect 
satisfaction with the system to be greater when there is 
a greater likelihood of congruence of party and citizen 
preference. Moreover, there is evidence that two-party 
(majoritarian) systems, which typically are built on 
electoral laws that discourage the emergence of addi- 
tional parties, may alienate voters whose policy posi- 
tions are not represented in one of the two parties 
(Miller and Listhaug 1990; see also Weil 1989). 


3 The effects of political institutions on satisfaction with democracy 
for the country as a whole, however, that is, among both winners and 
losers combined, is determined by how many more winners there are 
than losers in any particular country. 





RESEARCH DESIGN 


To date, a country’s political context rarely has been 
incorporated explicitly into explanations of system sup- 
port or satisfaction with democracy and political insti- 
tutions. In fact, much of the research on the determi- 
nants of system support in Western democracies is 
notably institution-free because it has focused on the 
study of attitudes using variables measured exclusively 
at the level of individuals. Such analyses suggest that 
citizens are supportive of political institutions because 
of who they are and what they think about different 
aspects of the political universe. The few exceptions 
include a small number of studies suggesting that 
explanations of system support need to take the nature 
of the political system into account. Miller and List- 
haug (1990) find, for example, that people in systems 
with new parties and opportunities to express discon- 
tent with the existing political arrangements are more 
likely to have confidence in the system. Schmitt (1983), 
in a study of ten European countries, and Harmel and 
Robertson (1986), in their nine-nation study, find that 
people in systems with more durable governments are 
more supportive of the existing political arrangements. 

The focus on individual attributes is largely a conse- 
quence of the single-country design employed by these 
studies. Given that political contexts vary widely among 
countries, any truly comparative investigation into cit- 
izen attitudes toward democracy that seeks to replace 
country names with variable names requires that vari- 
ation in institutional structures be taken into account 
(Przeworski and Teune 1970). While we do not wish to 
claim that individual characteristics play a secondary 
role in explanations of support for democratic institu- 
tions, we do wish to point out that single-country 
studies do not easily allow for the construction of 
theories seeking to explain variations in citizen atti- 
tudes using factors measured at the level of the polit- 
ical system. 

Because the goal of this study is to explain citizen 
satisfaction with democracy across a number of democ- 
racies, we need surveys that specify such individual- 
level variables as vote in the last election, demographic 
information, citizen perceptions of economic condi- 
tions, and attitudes toward the political system. More- 
over, we require information about countries’ political 
structures since institutional arrangements are not 
variable in single-country studies, except in cases of 
significant institutional change over time. For the sur- 
vey data we use Eurobarometer surveys conducted 
in the member states of the European Union in 1990 
(Reif and Melich 1993).4 In order to examine the 


‘ The particular set of surveys used is the Eurobarometer 34.0, which 
was conducted in October/November 1990. It was based on random 
national samples of about 1,000 respondents each, totaling 10,670 
persons aged 15 years and older in the (then) 12 member states of the 
European Community: Belgium, Denmark, France, Great Britain, 
Greece, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
Spain, and West Germany. The inclusion here of West Germany in 
fall 1990—the period of unification—is not particularly problematic, 
as West Germans’ satisfaction consistently has been high compared 
to other European countries. We excluded East Germans from the 
sample because they were unlikely to have developed attitudes 
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relationships between individual attitudes and systemic 
properties, these surveys are complemented by infor- 
mation about the nature of democratic politics in a 
country, specifically, Lijphart’s index of consensus and 
majority democracy. 

Our research design calls for matching up-to-date 
measures of political institutions with mass surveys. 
Given that the Eurobarometer we selected was con- 
ducted in fall 1990, it coincides with our indicators of 
consensus and majoritarian democracy, which measure 
the constitutional reality in these countries up until 
1990. Moreover, since this Eurobarometer is one of the 
few to include questions about respondents’ economic 
situation, it also allows us to control for an independent 
variable previously found to be an important determi- 
nant of system support. 


THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE: 
SATISFACTION WITH DEMOCRACY 


When analyzing support for the political system, many, 
if not most, studies refer to the work of David Easton 
(1965, 1975), who distinguishes between diffuse and 
specific support.5 Researchers have pointed out that 
Easton’s two categories do not exhaust the possible 
varieties of political attitudes toward democratic gov- 
ernance (Lambert et al. 1986; Thompson 1970; 
Weatherford 1984, 1987, 1992; Westle 1989). The 
object of citizen support does not have to be, and 
probably cannot be, reliably separated in terms of the 
system and the system’s outputs (Craig 1993, Hibbing 
and Theiss-Morse 1995). The difficulties of indepen- 
dently measuring diffuse and specific support are enor- 
mous, and separate indicators of the two generally are 
found to be highly correlated (Kaase 1988, Loewen- 
berg 1971). Thus, the distinction between diffuse and 
specific support mainly has been relevant at the con- 
ceptual level, not in the world of empirical social 
research (Fuchs 1993). 

In this paper, we do not seek to resolve the problems 
arising from operationalizing Easton’s distinction (see 
Weatherford 1992 for an overview). Because it is 
difficult to classify citizen attitudes toward the political 
system either as purely diffuse support or as an exclu- 
sively evaluative, output-oriented specific support, we 
believe that those attitudes typically include both an 
affective and an evaluation dimension. We thus assume 
that “support reflects a sort of emotionally-biased 
running tally that citizens keep on the performance of 
a system” (Kuechler 1991, 280). We also do not seek to 
understand citizen attitudes toward democratic consti- 
tutions as the written rules of the game or as ideal 


toward democracy as conceptualized for the purposes of this study. 
We also excluded respondents from Northern Ireland and from 
Luxembourg, the former because of the special political situation 
there, and the latter because of the small sample size. 

5 Diffuse support is a long-standing predisposition that “refers to 
evaluations of what an object is or represents—the general meaning 
it has for a person—not of what it does” (Easton 1965, 273, cited in 
Kuechler 1991, 278). Specific support derves from a citizen’s evalu- 
ation of system outputs; it 1s performance based and may be short 
term 
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versions of them. Following Weil (1989), who argues 
that the informal rules of the game in a democracy 
(and their consequences) are the most important de- 
terminants of legitimacy beliefs in Western democra- 
cies, we are interested in gauging people’s responses to 
the process of democratic governance. In other words, 
we are interested in analyzing citizen attitudes toward 
a country’s “constitution in operation” (Lane and 
Ersson 1991, 194) or its “constitutional reality” (Fuchs, 
Guidorossi, and Svensson 1995, 328). 

Given the state of the debate about the conceptual- 
ization and measurement of system support broadly 
conceived, we rely on a straightforward definition of 
political support as satisfaction with the way democracy 
works. The relevant survey measure asked citizens 
whether they are very satisfied, fairly satisfied, not very 
satisfied, or not at all satisfied with the way democracy 
works. Combining the very and fairly satisfied respon- 
dents and the not very and not at all satisfied into two 
categories, Figure 2 shows the distribution of satisfac- 
tion with democracy across the countries investigated 
in this study, ordered according to the Lijphart index. 
Satisfaction ranged from 83.8% in West Germany to 
21.7% in Italy, with a mean of 59.2% and a standard 
deviation of 17.2%. In eight of the eleven countries, 
more than 50% of respondents reported that they were 
very or fairly satisfied with the way democracy works in 
their country; the exceptions were France, Italy, and 
Greece. 

Satisfaction with democracy measures system sup- 
port at a low level of generalization. It does not refer to 
democracy as a set of norms but to the functioning of 
democracy.® Moreover, while this attitude is measured 
by responses to a question that is directed at the 
system, it also invites “an evaluative rather than a 
purely emotional response. Thus, it measures neither 
diffuse nor specific support in the Eastonian sense, but 
a form of support not recognized or inadequately 
conceptualized by Easton” (Kuechler 1991, 279; see 
also Fuchs and Klingemann 1995, Westle 1989). The 
phrasing of the question is a good match with the 
conception of support adopted for this study (see 
Appendix A). 

Clarke and Kornberg (1992, 47, n. 24) and Kornberg 
and Clarke (1992, 114-6; 1994) report on a variety of 
tests designed to establish construct validity of the 
satisfaction with democracy question as an indicator of 
system support. They find that satisfaction with democ- 
racy is clearly an indicator of actual system support and 
not coterminous with support for the incumbent gov- 
ernment. Similarly, Fuchs (1993, 242) examines the 
validity of the satisfaction with democracy indicator 
and finds that the results constitute “a successful 
validation of the indicator as a measuring instrument 
for a generalized attitude towards the political system 
on the legitimacy dimension.” Weil (1989, 692-3) also 


6 Studies that have employed this measure as a dependent variable 
include Clarke, Dutt, and Kornberg 1993, Fuchs, Guidorossi, and 
Svensson 1995, Harmel and Robertson 1986; Kornberg and Clarke 
1994, Kuechler 1986, 1991; and Lockerbie 1993 (see also Powell 
1986, who employs satisfaction with democracy as an mdependent 
variable). 
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provides some indirect construct validity for the satis- 
faction with democracy indicator by reporting high 
positive correlations with political trust. 

This dependent variable is useful because of our 
research design. The Eurobarometer data used here 
are among the few available sources that permit an 
analysis of mass political support across a meaningful 
number of contemporary democracies (Kaase 1988, 
Weil 1989). Moreover, we can match survey and insti- 
tutional data very precisely. Although researchers have 
pointed to problems with the question wording that 
may not be shared by other measures of attitudes 
toward the political system,” the Eurobarometer data 
set is the only one that permits a systematic investiga- 
tion of political institutions and citizen attitudes across 
a large enough number of countries (Fuchs, Guidor- 
ossi, and Svensson 1995; Kaase 1988). 

l 


THE INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


The independent variables in this study are Type of 
Democracy, Majority/Minority Status, Economic Perfor- 


7 See, for example, the political support-alienation scale employed by 
Muller, Jukam, and Seligson (1982). We believe, however, that the 
advantages of comparability of an identically worded survey item 
across a number of systems clearly outweighs the disadvantages of 
potentially ambiguous meaning. 


FIGURE 2. Satisfaction with Democracy, by Country 
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Note: Countnes are ordered according to the Lijphart index (horizontal axis). Britain is most majontanan, the Netherlands most consensual. Values on the 
vertical axis are based on responses to the question. “On the whole, are you very satisfied, fairly satisfied, not very satisfied or not at all satisfied with 
the way democracy works In (your country)?” The values combine the percentage of respondents saying they were “very” or “fairly” satisfied. 
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mance Evaluations, Interest in Politics, and Demo- 
graphic Characteristics. Each is discussed below. 


Type of Democracy 


We measured type of democracy with the help of 
Lijphart’s index of consensus and majority democracy, 
which was calculated on data from (roughly) 1945 to 
1990.8 It thus constitutes an ideal and up-to-date 
measure of democratic reality in these countries that 
can be used in conjunction with the 1990 Eurobarom- 
eter data. For ease of interpretation, we reversed the 
original index, which is centered around zero. The 
more positive the values, the more consensual is the 
democracy. The Netherlands scores highest at 1.08, 
whereas Britain is the most majoritarian democracy, 
with a value of —1.56. The mean value is 0.04, and the 
standard deviation is 0.85. 


Majority/Minority Status 
We classified respondents as belonging to the political 
majority or minority with the help of a survey question 


8 The values for Greece, Portugal, and Spain reflect constitutional 
reality over a shorter span, given these countries’ authoritanan 
histories until the mid-1970s. 
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asking for which party the individual voted in the last 
national election (see Appendix A). We then combined 
these responses with information about the party or 
parties that controlled the parliaments of the countries 
at the time the survey was conducted. If the respon- 
dent’s past vote choice matched the actual party in 
power, that is, if the person was among the winners of 
the electoral contest, we scored that individual as zero. 
Those on the losing side were scored one. 


Economic Performance Evaluations 


Any study of satisfaction with the way democracy works 
would be incomplete without citizen evaluations of 
system outputs. This observation is directly related to 
Easton’s work, much of which is concerned with out- 
puts generated by the political system. Studies that 
examine the connection of system outputs with political 
support typically accept that the two are related be- 
cause “the government is assumed to possess the tools 
and abilities to solve social problems” (Weatherford 
1984, 189). Thus, performance evaluations shape the 
reputation of political institutions and of the political 
system as a whole. Because the policy process involves 
multiple governmental agents and a lengthy gestation 
period, citizens have more evidence available about the 
system as an institutional design for problem solving 
than about specific political actors (Weatherford 1987). 

For the purposes of this study, we focus on economic 
performance as a system output that affects citizen 
satisfaction with the way democracy works. Such a 
focus is valuable because the politics and economics of 
democratically governed societies have long been in- 
tertwined.? Substantial evidence suggests that eco- 
nomic performance and public perceptions of both 
personal and national economic conditions are related 
to system support (Clarke, Dutt, and Kornberg 1993; 
Finkel, Muller, and Seligson 1989; Franz 1986; Korn- 
berg and Clarke 1992; Listhaug and Wiberg 1995; 
Weatherford 1984, 1987). Yet, the relationship be- 
tween economic performance and system support may 
not necessarily be clear-cut or direct. Monroe and 
Erickson (1986) find, for example, that poor economic 
conditions can affect support for the system, but this 
effect is mediated by whether citizens hold the govern- 
ment responsible for the economy, and the effect is 
filtered by perceptions of party differences on eco- 
nomic priorities or managerial skills. Related evidence 
suggests that both sociotropic and egocentric evalua- 
tions of the economy are related to system support 


9 It is, for example, widely accepted political lore that democratic 
governments are more likely to fall when economic performance is 
less than satisfactory (Norpoth 1991). Moreover, an extensive liter- 
ature has examined the relationship between economic performance 
and democratic stability (Lipset 1959, Powell 1982). We assume that 
economic performance 1s a crucial performance-related output pro- 
duced by the political system. It is a particularly appropriate indicator 
of system outputs in Western Europe, where the economy has always 
been a highly salient political issue (Alt 1979, Anderson 1995). 
During the late 1980s and early 1990s, in particular, the period under 
investigation here, high rates of unemployment continued to plague 
European economies. 
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(Citrin and Green 1986, Lockerbie 1993). Other per- 
formance-based factors not necessarily tied to eco- 
nomic performance per se include citizen satisfaction 
with policy outputs in general. Several scholars have 
noted that trust in the government declines with an 
increase in policy dissatisfaction or when citizens’ 
policy preferences go unrepresented (Craig and Mag- 
giotto 1981; Ho 1991; Miller and Borelli 1991; Miller, 
Goldenberg, and Erbring 1979; Miller and Listhaug 
1990), while others note the predominance of incum- 
bent personalities and political events in the evaluation 
of system support (Citrin and Green 1986, Howell and 
Fagan 1988). 

Independently of individuals’ sociodemographic 
characteristics and attitudes or of a country’s institu- 
tional structure, we argue that those who evaluate 
economic performance negatively also are less satisfied 
with the way democracy works. Moreover, it is reason- 
able to expect that political majority/minority status 
also mediates the relationship between economic eval- 
uations and satisfaction with democracy. Winners are 
expected to discount negative information about the 
economy because of their status as supporters of the 
incumbent government. The effects of negative evalu- 
ations on satisfaction with democracy therefore should 
be attenuated among the winners compared to the 
losers. Conversely, there should be a ceiling effect for 
winners such that the incremental increase in satisfac- 
tion in the case of positive economic evaluations will be 
larger for losers than for winners. Overall, the effects of 
economic evaluations on satisfaction with democracy 
should thus be smaller for winners than for losers. We 
measure economic assessments by responses to two 
Eurobarometer questions that asked respondents to 
evaluate national and personal economic conditions, 
that is, to form sociotropic and egocentric evaluations 
of economic performance (Appendix A).1° 


Interest in Politics 


With regard to interest in politics, an extensive litera- 
ture has demonstrated that it is related to political 
efficacy and political support (Almond and Verba 1965, 
Lambert et al. 1986, Weatherford 1991). In tum, 
citizens who understand the political process and be- 
lieve that their participation can influence policymak- 
ing are likely to take a more optimistic view of demo- 
cratic governance. Therefore, we hypothesize that 
political interest and satisfaction with democracy are 
associated, conceivably in a relationship that can work 
both ways. We do not account for the possible simul- 
taneity here but hypothesize only that those who are 
more interested in politics also are more likely to be 
satisfied with the way democracy works. 


10 These survey questions evoked retrospective evaluations from 
respondents, which 1s suitable for our interest, that is, an assessment 
of past performance rather than future expectations. For a discussion 
of retrospective versus prospective economic performance evalua- 
tions, see Clarke and Stewart 1994; Lewis-Beck 1988; and MacKuen, 
Erikson, and Stimson 1992. 
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FIGURE 3. Satisfaction with Democracy among Winners and Losers, by Country 
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Demographic Variables 


Finally, we also control for the usual sociodemographic 
variables: education, income, gender, and age (Appen- 
dix A). Descriptive statistics for the variables used in 
this study are shown in Appendix B. 


THE EFFECTS OF INDIVIDUAL-LEVEL 
VARIABLES ON SATISFACTION WITH 
DEMOCRACY 


The Effects of Majority/Minority 
Status at the Aggregate Level 


Are winners more satisfied than losers with the way 
democracy works? Figure 3 offers some preliminary 
evidence at the aggregate level. To examine differences 
in satisfaction between winners and losers at the level 
of the country, we compared satisfaction with the way 
democracy works between those who supported the 
incumbent government in the last election (winners) 
and those who did not (losers) across the eleven 
countries, ordered according to the Lijphart index. 
Figure 3 shows clearly that there is a gap in satisfac- 
tion between winners and losers, regardless of the 
general level of support for the system. Although there 
is variation across countries in the strength of the 
relationship, the gap exists in every country examined. 





Multivariate Single-Country Models 


We also examined the performance of the individual- 
level variables in a series of multivariate single-country 
models. Using least-squares estimations, we regressed 
the satisfaction scale on the individual-level variables 
separately for each country.!! Table 1 shows the results. 


Majyority/Minority Status. We find that the effects of 
political minority/majority status remain even when we 
control for a number of other factors. The effects are 
powerful and consistently in the expected direction. 
The relationship holds in all eleven countries, indicat- 
ing that losers are almost always significantly less 
satisfied with the way democracy works than are win- 
ners. The effects are strongest in Britain, France, and 
Greece and are weakest in Belgium, Denmark, and the 
Netherlands. 


Economic Performance Evaluations. Economic perfor- 
mance evaluations also play an important role in 
satisfaction with democracy. The coefficients for both 
sociotropic and egocentric evaluations of the economy 
are consistently significant (except for egocentric eval- 
uations in Denmark and the Netherlands) and are in 
the expected direction. The effect of sociotropic assess- 


u We show only the results of OLS regressions. We also obtained 
maximum likelihood estumates with Probit, using a dichotomous 
dependent variable (1 = satisfied; 0 = not satisfied). Note, however, 
that such estimates do not deviate from the ones presented here. 
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TABLE 1. Effects of Individual-Level Variables on Satisfaction with Democracy in Eleven 
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Independent Great Nether- West 
Variable Belgltum Denmark France Britain Greece Ireland Italy lands Portugal Spain Germany 

Majonty/minority —0.093 -0.097 —0.335" —0.451™ —0.458** —0.273" —0.169"* —0.096" -—0.127™ —0.260™ —0.218™ 
status (0.063) (0.060) (0.060) (0.063) (0.067) (0.070) (0.059) (0.050) (0.054) (0.067) (0.047) 
(losers high) 

National economic 0.182 0.124" 0.209%" 0.173 0.199% 0.106% 0.169% 0.099™ 0.229" 0.131% 0.145™ 
performance (0.034) (0.030) (0032) (0.033) (0.032) (0.034) (0.032) (0.030) (0.027) (0.033) (0.028) 
(sociotropic) . 

Personal economic 0.140 0.038 0100 0.087% 0.133% 0.074" 0.112 0.045 0.124" 0.076" 0.111” 
performance (0.038) (0.031) (0.031) (0.027) (0.033) (0.038) (0.039) (0.031) (0.030) (0.043) (0.034) 
(egocentric) 

Interest in politcs 0.033 —0.022 0.043" +-0.032 0.057* —0.001 0.027 0.042 0.002 0.045 0.067™ 

(0.035) (0.035) (0.033) (0.036) (0032) (0.037) (0.033) (0.031) (0.027) (0.033) (0.027) 

Income —0.013 0.01 7* 0.007 0.005 0.007 0028" 0.001 0.010 0.011 0.012 0.014" 

(0.014) (0.007) (0.009) (0.010) (0.010) (0.012) (0012) (0.008) (0.007) (0.018) (0.007) 
Education —0.013 0.010” 0.016* —0.013 -—0.002 0.003 -0.009 -—0.003 0.000 -0.005 —0.004 
(0.010) (0.005) (0.009) (0.010) (0.006) (0.016) (0007) (0.005) (0.005) (0.008) (0.006) 

Gender 0.066 0.048 -—0.001 -0.040 -0.028 -0.172 —0.063 0.019 ~-0.099" -0.002 0.013 
(female high) (0.063) (0.054) (0.058) (0.059) (0.058) (0.069) (0.057) (0 050) (0.044) (0.062) (0.045) 

Age 0.001 -—0.003* —0.003 0.000 0.000 0.001 -0.002 -0.001 0.003*  0.005* 0.002 

(0.002) (0.002) (0.002) (0.002) (0.002) (0002) (0.002) (0.002) (0001) (0.002) (0.001) 

Intercept 1.682" 2.204 1.401% 2.497" 1.688 2.126 1.499% 2.238 1.682" 1969 2.017" 

(0.288) (0.229) (0.239) (0.276) (0.236) (0.317) (0.235) (0.214) (0.187) (0.265) (0.200) 
Adjusted R? 0.09 0 04 0.15 0.15 0.25 0.07 0.08 0.03 0.21 0.08 0.13 
N 645 863 742 691 751 597 729 830 773 668 817 





ments is greater than egocentric ones in each case, 
demonstrating that perspectives on the national eco- 
nomic situation are more powerful determinants of 
satisfaction with democracy than are those on personal 
economic conditions. These results are sensible given 
that the question used to measure satisfaction with the 
system presumably prompts individuals to assess the 
performance of national political institutions. The 
strongest sociotropic effects were in Portugal, France, 
Greece, and Belgium, whereas the weakest were in 
Denmark, Ireland, and the Netherlands. Egocentric 
evaluations were strongest in Belgium, Portugal, and 
Greece and had virtually no influence in Denmark and 
the Netherlands. 


Political Interest. Political interest was a statistically 
significant and positive predictor of satisfaction with 
the way democracy works in only two of the eleven 
countries (West Germany and Greece). 


Demographic Variables. Demographic factors had no 
consistent effects in the eleven countries on satisfaction 
with the way democracy works. Although the coeffi- 
cients for income, education, gender, and age reached 
statistical significance in some cases, the substantive 
influence of these variables was small and not consis- 
tently in the same direction. Income displayed signifi- 
cant coefficients in Denmark, West Germany, and 
Ireland, suggesting that individuals with higher income 
are more Satisfied with the way democracy works in 
their country. Education was statistically significant in 
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Note. Unstandardized OLS estimates, standard errors are in parentheses All significance tests are one-tailed *p < .05, “p < 01, ““p < .001. 


Denmark and France, suggesting that individuals with 
a higher level of formal education display a higher level 
of satisfaction. The coefficient for gender is negative 
and reaches statistical significance only in Ireland and 
Portugal, denoting that women in these two countries 
are less satisfied than men with the way democracy 
works. Age had significant effects in three countries, 
leading to the conclusion that older respondents in 
Portugal and Spain displayed a higher level of satisfac- 
tion with democracy than did younger respondents, 
whereas the opposite was true in the Danish case. All 
three effects were extremely small, however. 


Differences across Consensual and Majoritarian Democ- 
racies. Jn what can be termed the traditional consen- 
sus democracies (Denmark, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands), we found that political majority/minority status 
had weaker effects on satisfaction with democracy than 
in Britain (the classic case of the Westminster model), 
in Greece (which scores as the second most majoritar- 
ian country on the Lijphart index), and in France 
(which has a mixed parliamentary/presidential system). 

The weakest egocentric economic effects were found 
in Denmark and the Netherlands, that is, in countries 
that score high on the consensus scale, whereas ego- 
centric economic evaluations had the strongest influ- 
ence in Greece, Portugal, and Belgium. Based on this 
preliminary evidence, we can surmise that personal 
economic conditions have less effect on satisfaction 
with democracy in European countries with consensual 
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political institutions. A separate section below more 
fully explores the effects of the institutional variable. 


The Pooled Model 


To test whether these relations hold generally, we 
estimated an identical model, with the pooled sample. 
Because of possible fixed effects across the countries in 
the study, we estimated the model with several tech- 
niques that control for heteroskedasticity in the data, 
including ordinary least squares (OLS), with and with- 
out dummy variables for the countries, and generalized 
least squares (GLS). Moreover, to guard against the 
possibility that the results are driven by the use of 
least-squares techniques on an ordinal dependent vari- 
able, we collapsed satisfaction with democracy into two 
categories (1 = satisfied; 0 = dissatisfied) and reesti- 
mated the models with a maximum likelihood tech- 
nique (Probit) appropriate for dichotomous dependent 
variables. The results are shown in Table 2. 

The results obtained with different estimation meth- 
ods are very similar. Although the coefficients across 
maximum likelihood and least-squares estimations are 
not strictly comparable, with small exceptions the same 
variables turn out to be significant across the five 
models, both statistically and substantively. Thus, the 
results obtained with different statistical techniques led 
us to conclude that the results are very robust. 

The substantive conclusions drawn from the pooled 
model are similar to those presented in the previous 
section. Majority/minority status is a powerful determi- 
nant of satisfaction with democracy. Moreover, assess- 
ments of economic performance are significantly and 
positively related to satisfaction with democracy, with 
sociotropic evaluations more influential than egocen- 
tric ones. Finally, individuals of high status (measured 
by income) display a higher level of satisfaction with 
the way democracy works. 


WINNERS AND LOSERS IN CONSENSUAL 
AND MAJORITARIAN SYSTEMS 


So far, the individual-level analyses have provided 
support for our contention that winners and losers have 
systematically different attitudes about the way democ- 
racy works in their country, even when we control for 
evaluations of personal and national economic condi- 
tions, interest in politics, and a number of demographic 
factors. To test whether political institutions mediate 
this relationship between political majority/minority 
Status and satisfaction with democracy, this section 
examines those variables in relation to the system of 
governance. We performed an aggregate analysis at the 
country level and tested multivariate individual-level 
models of satisfaction with democracy that include 
measures of type of democracy along with individual- 
level variables. 


Aggregate Analysis 


Because losers are less likely to be satisfied with the 
way democracy works than are winners, and because, 
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as shown in figures 2 and 3, there are significant 
cross-national differences in the level of system sup- 
port, we expect that the gap in satisfaction between 
winners and losers can be explained at least partially by 
institutional variation. We do not argue that overall 
levels of satisfaction with democracy depend on insti- 
tutional differences, but that the difference in satisfac- 
tion between winners and losers is driven by the nature 
of representation in a country. To control for cross- 
national differences in satisfaction levels, yet at the 
Same time examine differences between winners and 
losers by type of system, we calculated the differences 
in satisfaction between winners and losers and plotted 
the results by type of democracy, as shown in Figure 4. 

The graph depicts a strong relationship between type 
of system (consensual versus majoritarian) and differ- 
ences between winners and losers regarding their sat- 
isfaction with the way democracy works (Pearson’s r = 
—0.77; p < 0.006). The gap in satisfaction is larger the 
more majoritarian the democracy, and it is smaller the 
more consensual the political institutions. 


Multivariate Analysis 


To examine whether losers (winners) who live in 
consensual (majoritarian) systems exhibit a higher level 
of satisfaction with democracy than do those who live 
in majoritarian (consensual) democracies, once we 
control for significant differences at the individual level 
within countries, we estimated pooled multivariate 
models that included the consensus/majority index 
separately for winners and losers, again with the help of 
least-squares and maximum likelihood techniques. The 
results for losers are shown in Table 3, those for 
winners in Table 4.12 

The results are robust regardless of the type of 
estimation employed. The same variables turn out to 
be statistically and substantively significant across OLS, 
GLS, and Probit estimations. Moreover, their relative 
ranking (e.g., sociotropic effects being stronger than 
egocentric effects) is identical in all three models. Thus, 


12 There are two ways to deal with qualitative independent variables 
that represent two populations and that are hypothesized to have an 
interactive effect with another independent variable on the depen- 
dent variable of choice: stratifying the sample into two subsamples or 
specifying the behavioral differences within the overall model (Ha- 
nushek and Jackson 1977, 101). There are drawbacks to both 
procedures The use of mteraction terms assumes that the other 
behavioral relationships are the same across observations; that is, 
that the other independent variables have essentially identical effects 
in both populations Stratification reduces the sample size. For the 
purposes of our analysis, we employed separate regressions instead 
of interactive terms because we had reason to assume that the other 
behavioral relationships were dissimilar across observations. The 
different effects of economic performance evaluations and political 
interest for winners and losers (tables 3 and 4) indicate that this was 
an appropriate concern. Moreover, a reduction in sample size did not 
constitute a problem in our case, given the large sample. Further- 
more, since separate regressions are easier to interpret, we opted to 
present these results. To ensure that this approach was reasonable, 
we also estimated the interactive relations, the results of which are 
not shown here They are fully consistent with our main findings 
concerning the interaction of institutions and political mayority/ 
minority status reported in the text. 
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TABLE 2. Effects of Individual-Level Variables on Satisfaction with Democracy: Pooled Model 








Estimates 
Model 
2 5 
Independent 1 (OLS Incl. 3 4 (Probit incl. 
Varlables (OLS) country dummies) (GLS) (Probit) country dummies) 
Majority/minority —0.190** —0.238™ —-0.201™ —0.293™ —0.401™ 
status (losers high) (0.018) (0.018) (0.019) (0.031) (0.033) 
National economic 0.210™ 0.169" 0.200™ 0.325** 0.265™ 
performance (sociotropic) (0.009) (0.009) (0.010) (0.016) (0.017) 
Personal economic 0.101 0.102 0.113" 0.127" 0.136™ 
performance (egocentric) (0.010) (0.010) (0.011) (0.017) (0.018) 
Interest in politics 0.042™ 0.020* 0.034 0.038" 0.018 
(0.010) (0.010) (0.010) (0.017) (0.018) 
Income 0.024" 0.008™ 0.017 0.041** 0.012™ 
(0.003) (0 003) (0.003) (0.005) (0.005) 
Education 0.000 —0.002 0.001 —0.002 —0.004 
(0.002) (0.002) (0.002) (0.003) (0.004) 
Gender (female high) —0.005 —0.019 —0.002 —0.025 —0.045 
(0.018) (0.017) (0.018) (0.030) (0.031) 
Age 0.002™ 0.000 0.002" 0.002* 0.001 
(0.001) (0.001) (0.001) (0.001) (0.001) 
Belgium —0.463™ —0.741™ 
(0.040) (0.076) 
Denmark —0.086* —0.244" 
(0.037) (0.073) 
France —0.513* —0.870™ 
(0.039) (0.073) 
Great Britaln —0.281" —0.561™ 
(0.040) (0.076) 
Greece —0.470™ —0.861™ 
(0.039) (0.075) 
ireland —0.400™ —0.684™ 
(0.040) (0.077) 
Italy —0.970™ —1.642™ 
(0.040) (0.079) 
Netherlands —0.267™ -0.518™ 
(0.037) (0.072) 
Portugal —0.201™ —0.178* 
(0.039) (0.078) 
Spain —0.212** —0.542** 
(0.040) (0.077) 
Intercept 1.476™ 2.222" 1.550** —1.173"" 0.039 
(0.070) (0.078) (0.076) (0.119) (0.143) 
N 8,116 8,116 8,117 8,117 8,117 
R?/pseudo R? 0.14 0.22 0.14 0.12 0.19 
Log !Ikellhood — 4966.94 — 4624.62 
Correctly predicted 64.4% 67.1% 


iat el cain? AN cereal a eR u 
Note Models 2 and 5 include N — 1 country dummies; the reference category Is West Germany Unstandardized estimates; standard errors in 
parentheses Ali significance tests are one-tailed: *p < .05, “p < .01, "p < 001 


we are confident that the results are reliable and not a 


consequence of the estimation method used. 


The results reported in the tables provide largely 
consistent support for our hypotheses. Since higher 
values on the Lijphart index indicate that a system is 
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more consensual, the positive coefficient for the con- 
sensus/majority index variable suggests that losers who 
live in consensual systems show a higher level of 
satisfaction with the way democracy works than do 
those who live in majoritarian systems. In other words, 
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the more consensual the system, the more likely are 
losers to be satisfied with the way democracy works in 
their country (Table 3). 

The coefficients for the consensus/majority index are 
positive in all three types of estimations and are 
statistically significant in two of the three (GLS and 
Probit). Moreover, when we. control for the most 
significant outlier on the dependent variable (Italy) by 
including a country dummy variable in the OLS esti- 
mation, the results for the consensus index become 
highly significant, both substantively and statistically.13 
Thus, independent of economic performance evalua- 
tions or political interest, the type of system in which 
losers live affects their propensity to be satisfied with 
the way democracy works. It is noteworthy that the 
individual-level variables maintain their significant re- 
lationship with the dependent variable even when we 
incorporate information about the type of democracy 
in which people live. l 

The results shown in Table 4 indicate that the 
consensus/majority index has an even larger substan- 
tive and statistically highly significant association with 
satisfaction among the winners of democratic contests. 
The more consensual the democracy, the less satisfied 
are winners with the workings of the system. Con- 
versely, the closer the democracy to a pure majoritar- 


13 The unstandardized regression coefficient for the consensus/ma- 
jority index was 0.125 when we mcluded a dummy variable for Italy 
in the model (standard error 0.016; p < .001), while the coefficients 
for the other variables dıd not change appreciably. 


FIGURE 4. Differences in Satisfaction of Winners and Losers, by Type of System 


-0.4 


Note: B = Belgium; DK = Denmark, F = France, GR = Greece; | = Italy, IRL = Ireland; NL = Netherlands, P = Portugal; SP = Spain; UK = United 
Kingdom; and WG = West Germany. Values on the vertical axıs are based on the question. “On the whole, are you very satisfied, fairly satisfied, not very 
satisfied or not at all satisfied with the way democracy works in (your country)?” The values show the percentage point differences in satisfaction between 
winners and losers (“very” and “fairly” satisfied less "not very” and “not at all” satisfied). 
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ian type, the more satisfied are winners. Given that the 
individual-level variables again maintain their signifi- 
cance, we conclude that the type of system is a some- 
what more important determinant for satisfaction with 
democracy among those who belong to the majority 
than among those who belong to the minority. 

Note also that the results presented in tables 3 and 4 
support the interaction hypothesis about the effects of 
political status on the relationship between economic 
performance evaluations and satisfaction with democ- 
racy. The effects of economic assessments on satisfac- 
tion with the way democracy works are less powerful 
for winners than for losers. 


CONCLUSION 


The study of what citizens think about the political 
system requires the combination of information about 
political institutions and about individuals and their 
attitudes. Based on micro- and macrolevel evidence 
from eleven European democracies, we found that 
demographic and attitudinal differences, such as eco- 
nomic performance evaluations and political interest, 
as well as the type of system in which people live 
systematically affect citizen satisfaction with democ- 
racy. Thus, the results provide ample testimony for the 
view that people are influenced by the particular 
political context to which they are exposed. 

Overall, our analysis of citizen satisfaction with 
democracy shows that the level of satisfaction is influ- 
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TABLE 3. Models of Citlzen Satisfaction with 
Democracy among Losers: Pooled Model 
Estimates 

Model 


Independent 1 2 3 
Variables (OLS) (GLS) (Probit) 
Political system type 0.009 0.069™ 0.043* 
(consensus high) (0.015) (0.017) (0.024) 


0.233** 0.220" 
(0.012) (0.013) 


0.344" 
(0.020) 


National economic 
performance 
(sociotropic) 


Personal economic 
performance 
(egocentric) 


Interest In politics 0.019 0.011 0.006 


0.107% 0.119" 
(0.013) (0.014) 


0.135 
(0.021) 


Income 


Education 


(0.012) 


0.025** 
(0.003) 


0.003 
(0.003) 


(0.013) 


0.020™ 
(0.003) 


0.002 
(0.003) 


(0.021) 


0.040" 
(0.005) 


0.001 
(0.004) 


Gender (female —0.003 -0.001 —0.037 
high) (0.023) (0.023) (0.037) 


Age 0.001 0.001 0.001 
(0.001) (0.001) (0.001) 


1.224 1.333%"  —1.457* 
(0.086) (0.092) (0.144) 


N 5,060 5,061 5,061 
R?/pseudo R? 0.14 0.13 0.12 
Log likelihood —3177.80 
Correctly predicted 62.1% 


Note Unstandardized estimates, standard errors are in parentheses. All 
significance tests are one-tailed: “p < .05, “p < 01, “*p < .001. 


Intercept 





enced by whether people belong to the political major- 
ity or minority. Those who voted for the incumbent 
government in the most recent election are significantly 
more satisfied with the way democracy works than are 
those who did not. Furthermore, political institu- 
tions—measured by Lijphart’s index of consensual and 
majoritarian institutions—mediate the extent to which 
there is a gap in satisfaction with democracy between 
winners and losers. The more consensual the democ- 
racy, the more likely it is that losers are satisfied with 
the functioning of democracy and the less likely it is 
that winners are satisfied. This relationship holds even 
when we control for powerful economic and other 
individual-level effects, such as political interest and 
socioeconomic status. Thus, the research presented 
here not only is consistent with earlier individual-level 
work on system support but also adds an institutional 
dimension hitherto overlooked. 

This analysis generates important and generalizable 
insights into the nature of attitudes about political 
systems and enhances our understanding of institutions 
of representative democracy. The results show that 
those who study attitudes about governance from a 
comparative perspective are well advised to pay atten- 
tion to the political context in which people form those 
attitudes. On a theoretical level, this paper reveals that 
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explanations of citizen satisfaction with democracy are 
more comprehensive when we incorporate both indi- 
viduals and institutions into the analysis. In other 
words, we can better understand differences across 
individuals and countries regarding satisfaction with 
democracy if we can identify not only who citizens are 
and what they think but also the kind of democracy in 
which they live. 

The findings presented here provide additional evi- 
dence that institutional variation is an important me- 
diator of public opinion toward political authorities. As 
recent research on government support has shown, 
institutional variation is an important element in un- 
derstanding citizens’ ability to assign credit and blame 
to incumbents for economic performance (Anderson 
1995, Powell and Whitten 1993). Regarding the study 
of democratic institutions, our analysis also documents 
important and systematic consequences for different 
kinds of democracies at the level of mass publics. Aside 
from affecting policy outcomes (Crepaz 1996, Lijphart 
1994), cabinet stability and conflict (Powell 1986), or 
the congruence of elite and mass policy preferences 
(Huber and Powell 1994), to name just a few, different 
forms of democratic organization also have conse- 
quences for public attitudes toward democracy as a 
form of government. 


TABLE 4. Models of Citizen Satisfaction with 
Democracy among Winners: Pooled Model 
Estimates 

Model 


Independent 1 2 3 
Variables (OLS) (GLS) (Probit) 
Political system type —0.123** —0.076™ —0.158™ 
(consensus high) (0.017) (0.018) (0.031) 


0.173** 0.161" 0.293** 
(0.014) (0.015) (0.026) 


National economic 
performance 
(soclotropic) 


0.109** 
(0.030) 


0.088" 0.091™ 
(0.017) (0.018) 


Personal economic 
performance 
(egocentric) 


Interest in politics 


Income 


Education 


Gender (female 


high) 
Age 


0.085™* 
(0.016) 


0.016" 
(0.004) 


0.000 
(0.003) 


—0.008 


(0.028) 


0.003™ 
(0.001) 


0.084** 
(0.017) 
0.012" 
(0.004) 


0.000 
(0.003) 


—0.006 


(0.028) 


0.003** 
(0.001) 


0.100** 
(0.028) 


0.038"* 
(0.008) 


—0.005 


(0.006) 


—0.007 


(0.050) 


0.004" 
(0.002) 


1.532 
(0.109) 


1.625" 
(0.116) 


N 3,055 3,056 3,056 
R?/pseudo R? 0.11 0.10 0.09 
Log likellhood —1762.10 
Correctly predicted 70.3% 


Note. Unstandardized estimates; standard errors are in parentheses. All 
significance tests are one-tailed *p < .05, “p < .01, “p < 001. 


— 1.235" 
(0.196) 


Intercept 
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Our general findings are likely to hold in a variety of 
systems outside the European, contexts we examined. If 
it is true that political winners and losers evaluate the 
performance of the system differently depending on 
how the system treats them, analogous phenomena 
should be observable in other democracies. Moreover, 
the nontrivial effects of economic performance evalu- 
ations on satisfaction with democracy indicate that 
system performance consistently matters in a variety of 
systems, although there is some debate about how 
much weight citizens in new and unstable systems give 
to such assessments (Duch 1995). 

Before extrapolating our findings to new democra- 
cies, however, several caveats are in order. First, we 
have not considered the role time plays in the relation- 
ship of political institutions and mass publics. Our 
argument implies that citizens have to experience the 
functioning of the system before evaluating it on the 
basis of their status as a political winner or loser. This 
also implies that systems have to function over some 
period before people make judgments about them 
based on system type. Thus, the results presented here 
may hold only if enough time has passed to generate a 
sufficient understanding of the nature of the system 
among the population. This could mean that public 
opinion about a new democracy immediately following 
a transition may not be much affected by the kind of 
democratic system established, but this may matter 
more after some time has passed. Future studies are 
needed to establish whether and how the type of 
democracy affects system support in newly established 
democracies. 

Second, the relationships shown here are subject to 
change over time. On the basis of these findings we 
might expect the gap in satisfaction with democracy 
between winners and losers to increase over time if 
those in the minority never become the majority. 
Moreover, one should see more individual-level fluc- 
tuation in satisfaction with democracy among winners 
and losers in a majoritarian system than in a consensual 
system after a change in government, given the docu- 
mented differences in how the type of democracy 
affects citizens’ evaluations. 

The third caveat applies to those interested in con- 
stitutional engineering and reform. The recent change 
in the electoral system in New Zealand may provide a 
quasi-experimental setting that could produce impor- 
tant insights into how a change in democratic institu- 
tions affects citizen attitudes’ about democracy. By 
moving from a first-past-the-post electoral system to a 
proportional one, such as that used in Germany, New 
Zealand may find that the way governments form, how 
policy is made, and who is part of the democratic 
majority and minority were altered in significant ways 
after the general election of 1996. Since this change in 
all likelihood will move New' Zealand more closely 
toward a consensual democracy, it is an important test 
case of how the type of democracy affects the way 
people think about the system. Although our results 
indicate that people think about the political system in 
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consensual and majoritarian terms (see also Jones 
1996), they do not suggest there is a magic formula that 
can be used to produce high levels of citizen satisfac- 
tion with the system. The mediating nature of institu- 
tions as conceptualized here requires constitutional 
engineers to determine whether it is more important to 
reward winners with the power to implement their 
ideas or to compensate losers with some kind of formal 
influence on policy decisions. And while it is clear that 
those who are dissatisfied with system outputs are less 
satisfied with the system itself, what may matter equally 
is the kinds of people who want things from the 
government, given the differences across countries in 
the inclusiveness and consensuality of the democratic 
process. Our results show that losers are more likely to 
be satisfied with the way democracy works— despite 
their minority status—if there are mechanisms for 
procedural justice in the democratic process and op- 
portunities for input into the decisions made by the 
government. Institutional reforms that allow those in 
the political minority more access to the decision- 
making process, while ensuring that winning is still 
meaningful and allows for the implementation of pol- 
icies preferred by the majority, may go a long way 
toward increasing citizen satisfaction with democracy 
and toward ensuring the viability of democratic systems 
in the long term. 


APPENDIX A 


Several items on the 1990 Eurobarometer survey provided 
data for this study. 

Satisfaction with Democracy. “On the whole, are you very 
satisfied, fairly satisfied, not very satisfied or not at all 
satisfied with the way democracy works in (your country)?” 
Very satisfied (4), fairly satisfied (3), not very satisfied (2), 
not at all satisfied (1). 

Loser. “Which party did you vote for in the last general 
election?” If matches with governing party (0), if matches 
with opposition party (1). 

Income. “Here is an income scale. We would like to know in 
what group your family is, counting all wages, salaries, child 
allowances, pensions, and any other income that comes in. 
Just give me the letter of the group your household falls into 
before tax and other deductions.” Scale ranging from 1 to 12. 
Education. “How old were you when you stopped full-time 
education?” 

Age. Respondent’s actual age. 

Sex. Male (1) or Female (2). 

Interest in Politics. “To what extent would you say you are 
interested in politics?” A great deal (4), to some extent (3), 
not much (2), not at all (1). 

National Economic Performance. “Compared to 12 months 
ago, do you think that the general economic situation in this 
country is...?” A lot better (5), a little better (4), stayed the 
same (3), a little worse (2), a lot worse (1). 

Personal Economic Performance. “Compared to 12 months 
ago, do you think the financial situation of your household 
now is...?” A lot better (5), a little better (4), stayed the 
same (3), a little worse (2), a lot worse (1). 
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APPENDIX B 
Descriptive Statistics 


Std. Mini- Maxi- 
Variable Mean Deviation mum mum 
Consensus/majority 
index 0.04 0.85 —1.56 1.08 
Satisfaction with 
democracy 0.56 0.84 1.00 4.00 
Loser 0.65 0.48 0.00 1.00 
National economic 
performance 
evaluations 2.78 1.03 1.00 5.00 
Personal economic 
performance 
evaluations 2.97 0.93 1.00 5.00 
Interest in politics 2.35 0.94 1.00 4.00 
Income 6.71 3.60 1.00 12.00 
Education 17.28 4.55 6.00 74.00 
Age 42.43 18.04 15.00 99.00 
Sex 1.50 0.50 1.00 2.00 
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attention by scholars such as Putnam and Fukuyama, less attention has been paid to the local 


| | J hile the possible decline in the level of social capital in the United States has received considerable 


activities of citizens that help define a nation’s stock of social capital. Scholars have paid even less 
attention to how institutional arrangements affect levels of social capital. We argue that giving parents greater 
choice over the public schools their children attend creates incentives for parents as “citizen/consumers” to 
engage in activities that build social capital. Our empirical analysis employs a quasi-experimental approach 
comparing parental behavior in two pairs of demographically similar school districts that vary on the degree 
of parental choice over the schools their children attend. Our data show that, controlling for many other 
factors, parents who choose when given the opportunity are higher on all the indicators of social capital 
analyzed. Fukuyama has argued that it is easier for governments to decrease social capital than to increase 
it. We argue, however, that the design of government institutions can create incentives for individuals to 


engage in activities that increase social capital. 


involves a complex relationship between the 

institutions that supply them and the citizens 
who use them. To improve the delivery of public 
services, many reformers argue that governments 
should imitate private markets by increasing the num- 
ber of suppliers and by “empowering” citizens to shop 
across this expanded choice set. In this model, “citizen/ 
consumers” become better consumers of public services 
by becoming more informed about their options and by 
more carefully selecting services that meet their pref- 
erences. 

We suggest that the benefits of such market-like 
reforms can extend beyond the consumer behavior that 
has been the focus of previous analysis. Specifically, we 
argue that by expanding the options people have over 
public services, citizen/consumers can also become 
better citizens, and by so doing, increase the nation’s 
stock of social capital. We test this hypothesis in the 
context of public school choice—a set of reforms that 
increases the control parents have over the selection of 
schools their children attend. These reforms are of long 
standing in some communities and are emerging in 
many others. In this research, we show that the design 
of public institutions charged with delivering education 
can affect the formation of social capital. 
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SOCIAL CAPITAL AND LOCAL CITIZENSHIP 


An intense scholarly debate recently has emerged 
conceming the role of social capital in economic and 
political development (e.g., Brehm and Rahn forth- 
coming; Fukuyama 1995; Granato, Inglehart and Leb- 
lang 1996a, 1996b; Inglehart 1990; Jackman and Miller 
1996a, 1996b; Lipset 1995; Putnam 1993, 1995a, 1995b; 
Swank 1996; Tarrow 1996).1 One theme in this debate 
is that social capital may be important to strong 
democracies for the same reasons that it is important 
for the functioning of strong economies: High levels of 
social capital engender norms of cooperation and trust, 
reduce transaction costs, and mitigate the intensity of 
conflicts. 

While political scientists have only recently adopted 
the concept of social capital, the term has been used by 
sociologists for some time (see, e.g., Bourdieu 1980, 
Loury 1977). Coleman (1988, 1990) brought the term 
into wider circulation and argued (1988, S101) that 
social capital is generated as a byproduct of individuals 
engaging in forms of behavior that require sociability. 
In his study of 20 subnational governments in Italy, 
Putnam (1993) argued that the quality of governance is 
determined by the level of social capital within a 
region. Fukuyama concurs (1995, 356): 


The ability to cooperate socially is dependent on prior 
habits, traditions, and norms, which themselves serve to 
structure the market. Hence it is more likely that a 


1 The current debate in political science is focused on somewhat 
different issues than we address here. However, our research 1s 
directly relevant to one central theme of that debate-the role of 
government in creating social capital. In critiquing what he sees as a 
critical omussion by Putnam (1993), Tarrow (1996, 395) asks: “Can 
we be satisfied interpreting civic capacity as a home-grown product 
in which the state has no role?” Similarly, Jackman and Miller 
(1996a, 655) argue that a political institutional approach that endo- 
genizes civic culture can help explam differential political and 
economic development. 
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successful market economy, rather than being the cause of 
stable democracy, is codetermined by the prior factor of 
social capital. If the latter is abundant, then both markets 
and democratic politics will thrive, and the market can in 
fact play a role as a school of sociability that reinforces 
democratic institutions. 


While comparisons across nations and the identifi- 
cation of trends over time are obviously important, less 
scholarly work has focused on how government policies 
affect the stock of social capital. This is especially true 
for the analysis of the formation of social capital at the 
local level, where a small but growing body of work has 
developed addressing the link between government 
policies and social capital. Stone and his colleagues 
have been examining the role of “civic capacity,” a 
concept similar to social capital, in local economic 
development and the politics of education (see, e.g., 
Stone 1996). Berry, Portney, and Thomson (1993) 
examined the importance of local community activity in 
the formation of social capital. And, in the context of 
education, Astone and McLanahan (1991), Coleman 
and Schneider (1993), and Lee (1993) have examined 
social capital as a function of the interactions among 
administrators, teachers, parents, and children. 

We follow the approach of Berry, Portney, and 
Thomson, who emphasize the importance of commu- 
nities where neighbors talk to each other about politics. 
In these face-to-face meetings, these authors argue that 
“democracy moves politics away from its adversarial 
norm, where interest groups square off in conflict and 
lobbyists speak for their constituents. Instead, the 
bonds of friendship and community are forged as 
neighbors look for common solutions to their prob- 
lems” (1993, 3). (Also see Mansbridge 1980 on “unitary 
democracy” and Barber 1984 on “strong democracy.”) 
Berry, Portney, and Thomson’s emphasis on “face-to- 
face” interactions parallels Fukuyama’s (1995) focus on 
“spontaneous sociability” and Putnam’s (1993) empha- 
sis on the role of networks and membership in volun- 
tary and social organizations as supports for represen- 
tative democracy (see also the review by Diamond 
1992). 

In this article, we go beyond documenting levels of 
social capital by identifying the effects of institutional 
arrangements governing the delivery of education, the 
most important public good local governments provide, 
on the formation of social capital. Whereas scholars 
have recognized the importance of schools in creating 
social capital for the next generation (see, e.g., Henig 
1994, 201-3), for us, schools are also arenas in which 
social capital can be generated among today’s parents. 

We explore the relationship between schools and 
social capital by considering how school choice can 
influence parental behavior. Specifically, we examine 
how school choice may increase levels of voluntary 
parental involvement in the schools, face-to-face dis- 
cussions between parents, and levels of parental trust 
in teachers—behaviors that have all been identified as 
components of social capital. We test these relation- 
ships empirically using a quasi-experimental design 
that allows us to isolate the link between school choice 
and citizen behavior. Fukuyama has argued that “social 
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capital is like a ratchet that is more easily turned in one 
direction than another; it can be dissipated by the 
actions of governments much more readily than those 
governments can build it up again” (1995, 62). We 
show that institutional arrangements that increase pa- 
rental control over the schools their children attend 
may be able to reverse that ratchet. 

Some scholars are skeptical that government policies 
expanding choice can increase social capital. For ex- 
ample, Anderson argues that expanded citizen choice, 
at best, will cultivate only a “passive understanding” of 
the demands of democratic participation and that this 
“consumer’s skill” is not a sufficient basis for “compe- 
tent citizenship” (1990, 197-8). Carnoy (1993, 187) and 
Henig (1994, 222) both argue that school choice will 
increase the social stratification between parents who 
are more involved and interested in their children’s 
education and those who are not, fundamentally reduc- 
ing the ability of communities to address collective 
problems. And Handler (1996, 185) notes that while 
choice plans require parents to choose, they cannot 
force parents to become actively engaged in school 
activities. 

In contrast, other scholars argue that choice and 
related reforms will foster social capital. As Ravitch 
(1994, 9) notes: “The act of choosing seems to make 
parents feel more responsible and become more in- 
volved.” And Berry, Portney, and Thomson (1993, 294) 
cite the shift to parental control over local schools in 
Chicago in the late 1980s as a rare example of a 
successful attempt to get low-income parents more 
involved in local public affairs (also see Handler 1996). 

In the analysis that follows, we show that reforms 
introducing choice can affect the level of social capital 
within communities. While our findings are limited to 
one particular aspect of local communities—schools— 
they provide important evidence that government or 
community-initiated policies can indeed ratchet up the 
preexisting levels of social capital and enhance the 
social fabric necessary for building and maintaining 
effective democracy. And, we demonstrate that this can 
be done both in suburban communities, where most 
Americans now live, and in inner-city neighborhoods, 
where the stock of social capital may be most depleted 
and where its absence may have the most deleterious 
effects (e.g., Berry, Portney, and Thomson 1993; Wil- 
son 1987). 


SCHOOL CHOICE 


School choice is perhaps the most widely discussed 
approach to addressing persistent problems in primary 
and secondary education in the United States. School 
choice advocates, liberals and conservatives alike, con- 
tend that changing the institutions governing school 
Organization will improve student performance by 
changing the incentives faced by educators and by 
changing the behavior of students and parents (see 
Handler 1996, 9).2 


2 Classic theoretical treatments include. Chubb and Moe 1990; 
Coons and Sugarman 1978; Fantini 1973, Fredman 1955, 1962; 
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It is possible to define school choice in such a way 
that it is already the norm. Many families already use 
residential location to choose the public schools their 
children attend. Even after the residential decision is 
made, many private alternatives to public education 
are available and about 10% of parents nationwide 
choose that option. School choice, however, is typically 
construed to involve policies that reduce the con- 
straints that traditional public schooling arrangements 
place on schools and students. (For a discussion of 
distinctions among choice approaches, see Witte and 
Rigdon 1993.) Most important, school choice policies 
are designed to break the one-to-one relationship 
between residential location and the schools students 
attend.3 

Responding to intense policy debates and the grow- 
ing recognition of the problems of American schools, 
over the past two decades a growing number of local 
school districts have changed the institutional frame- 
works governing the provision of local education giving 
parents expanded choice over the schools their chil- 
dren attend. We take advantage of this diffusion of the 
innovation in school choice policy, employing a quasi- 
experimental approach comparing parental behavior in 
two pairs of school districts that are demographically 
similar but vary on institutional arrangements. We 
analyze the effects of choice on the formation of social 
capital in a matched pair of inner-city school districts, 
one with a long history of extensive choice and one 
without much choice. We then replicate this analysis in 
two suburban school districts. In each matched pair, 
the populations are similar demographically, but the 
institutional arrangements allowing parental choice 
over the schools their children attend differ. 

Our analysis is based on interviews of approximately 
300 parents of children in public school grades K-8 
across four districts. (Appendix A describes the sample 
design.) Two of these are inner-city districts in New 
York City: District 1, which has only recently intro- 
duced limited choice, and District 4, which has offered 
programs of choice for 20 years. The other two are 
suburban communities in New Jersey: Morristown, 
which strictly maintains assignment to neighborhood 
schools, and Montclair, which has had a program of 
choice since the 1970s. 

We begin with a discussion of the two New York 
school districts, describing in detail the evolution of 
choice in District 4. We then present an empirical 
analysis of effects of choice on social capital in the New 
York setting. Finally, we replicate the analysis using 
our New Jersey sample. 


Jencks 1966. For reviews of school choice in practice, see Cookson 
1994; Clune and Witte 1990; and Wells 1993. 

3 These policies include publicly provided vouchers that can be used 
in a variety of schools, both public and private (see, e.g., Lee 1991), 
the introduction of magnet schools (see, e.g., Blank 1990), the 
introduction of charter schools (see, e.g., Wohlstetter, Wenning, and 
Briggs 1995), and public school choice plans such as those we analyze 
here 
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District 4: A School Choice Innovator 


District 4 is located in East or “Spanish” Harlem, one 
of the poorest communities in New York City. The 
district serves roughly 12,000 students from pre-kinder- 
garten through the ninth grade. In the early 1970s, the 
district’s performance was ranked the lowest of 32 city 
public school districts in math and reading scores. 
Choice was part of a response to this poor perfor- 
mance. 

Fliegel (1990) described the evolution of school 
choice in District 4 as resulting from “creative noncom- 
pliance” with New York City rules and regulations. The 
factors shaping the emergence of the District 4 can be 
traced back to the late 1960s when the administration 
of New York City’s public school system was decen- 
tralized to allow for greater community control. Thirty- 
two separate community school districts were estab- 
lished, each of which was governed by an elected 
community school board and by the central Board of 
Education. High schools remained under the authority 
of the Board of Education. Decentralization was sup- 
posed to promote greater parental participation, but it 
has also led to problems with corruption, overpolitici- 
zation, and poor performance (Cookson 1994, 50-1). 

District 4 took full advantage of decentralization, in 
large part due to the entrepreneurial efforts of An- 
thony Alvarado, district superintendent from 1972 until 
1982. As Boyer (1992, 41-2) notes, Alvarado bent 
rules, attracted outside grants, and won support from 
powerful teacher and principal unions. When Alvarado 
took over as superintendent, District 4 ran 22 schools 
in 22 buildings. In 1974, the first alternative school, 
Central Park East Elementary, was developed, fol- 
lowed by an alternative program for seventh and eighth 
graders with serious emotional and behavioral prob- 
lems and by the East Harlem Performing Arts School, 
a program for fourth through ninth graders. These 
schools were open to parental choice and, as mi- 
nischools, they were located within existing buildings 
where space was available. These schools were given 
greater flexibility over staffing, use of resources, orga- 
nization of time, and forms of assessment. 

The differences between the administration of these 
alternative schools and the traditional schools led to 
complaints of favoritism from some teachers and prin- 
cipals in the traditional. schools. In response, new 
opportunities were offered to develop alternate schools 
using funding from the Magnet Schools Assistance Act 
(Wells 1993, 56). The district also exceeded its annual 
budget for many years as these alternative schools were 
being developed (Henig 1994, 164). 

The focus on educational goals was shaped by Sey- 
mour Fliegel, appointed District 4’s first director of 
alternative schools in 1976, who developed small 
schools designed to provide students, parents, and 
professional staff with flexibility and a sense of school 
“ownership” (Fliegel 1990, 209). Fliegel also used 
choice to encourage this sense of ownership. During 
the late 1970s and the 1980s more than 20 alternative 
schools were developed, many with distinctive curricu- 
lar themes. As the number of schools increased, the 
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TABLE 1. 


are not available. 


differences between schools became more apparent. 
With many new schools and the potential for parents 
and students to make meaningful choices, Smith and 
Meier (1995, 94) suggest that it “became hopeless” to 
tell parents or teachers that their assignments would be 
determined bureaucratically. Thus, in 1982, the district 
decided to provide all parents with choice. Sixteen 
neighborhood elementary schools remained intact, 
with space reserved first for those living in the desig- 
nated zones. While the emphasis was placed on pro- 
viding choice at the junior high school level, the district 
also created a considerable ' number of alternative 
elementary schools, many of them bilingual (Smith and 
Meier 1995, 94). 

In District 4, all students must make an explicit 
choice about the junior high school they will attend. 
Each sixth-grader receives a copy of a booklet describ- 
ing the alternative junior high schools. Parents and 
students attend orientation sessions led by the directors 
of various alternative schools and are encouraged to 
visit the schools (Wells 1993, 55). Students and their 
parents rank and discuss their six choices of junior high 
schools. Sixty percent of the students in the district are 
accepted into their first-choice school, 30% into their 
second-choice school, and 5% into their third-choice 
school. The remaining 5% are placed in schools 
thought to be most appropriate for them (Boyer 1992, 
52-3). To ensure that all students have viable choices, 
District 4 administrators monitor the popularity of the 
various alternative schools, closing or restructuring less 
popular schools (Wells 1993, 55). 


District 1: Limited Choice 


Our other New York City research site is District 1 on 
Manhattan’s Lower East Side: Largely Hispanic and 
poor, the residents of District 1 share many character- 
istics with those of District 4. District 1 was created out 
of the Two Bridges School District, one of most active 
districts in New York City’s fights over school decen- 
tralization in the 1960s. Despite this high initial level of 
community activism, the schools have foundered over 


District 4 and District 1 Population and Sample Demographics 


District 4 

Population Sample Population Sample 
Number of students | 13,806 333 12,519 295 
Number of schools : 50 46: 24 e 4 24 
Hispanics 63% 68% 63% 71% 
Blacks ! 33% 26% 12% 11% 
Whites 2% 2% 10% 10% 
Asian 1% 1% 13% 2% 
Percentage in poverty 54% NA . 49% NA 
Income <$20,000 per year NA 67% NA 66% 
Employed 35% 38% 48% 43% 
High school degree or more 48% 65% 63% 65% 
Single parent NA 61% NA 46% 
Female 50% 90% 55% 87% 


Source For distnct information. Schoo! District Data Book Profiles, 1989-90. 
NA Since both districts are administrative units for the New York City school system rather than, e g., census designated units, some demographic data 
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the years. Following the success of District 4, District 1 
began experimenting with school choice, and in 1992 
created a small number of alternative schools.* 

As a result of entrepreneurial efforts to develop 
choice, District 4 has developed a reputation in the city 
and in the nation as an innovative, successful district. A 
sense of mission is evident among parents, teachers, 
and administrators. While there is some dispute about 
how much of the success can be attributed to choice 
per se (see Henig 1994, 124-44), there is no question 
that performance in District 4 improved from its 
original low level as choice was implemented. In con- 
trast, despite the high level of community activities 
during the push for decentralization, District 1 has 
faced considerable administrative turnover and turmoil 
for the last few years. 

We report some comparative data on the districts in 
Table 1. Both districts are geographically compact, 
have large numbers of students from very poor families 
(more than eight of ten students are eligible for free 
lunches), and have a majority Hispanic student popu- 
lation. 


The Survey Respondents 


We contracted Polimetrics Laboratory for Political and 
Social Research, a survey research facility at Ohio 
State University, to interview 400 residents in each 
district in spring 1995, sampling parents (or the person 
in a household who “makes the decisions about the 
education of children”). To focus on the schools con- 
trolled by the districts, the sample frame was limited to 
parents with children in grades K-8.5 To randomize, 
respondents were asked to answer school- -specific ques- 
tions based on the experience of their child in grades 
K-8 whose birthday came next in the calendar year. 


* In 1993, the New York City Board of Education established a new 
policy of interdistrict choice. If space is available (usually it is not), 
students can go to schools outside of their district. The Board did not 
mandate choice programs within districts. 

5 Recall that high schools in New York are run by the central Board 
of Education. 
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As Table 1 illustrates, the sample of public school 
parents in each district is fairly representative of the 
student population on many key demographic vari- 
ables. (We chose to interview parents of children who 
live in the districts but attend private schools as these 
parents are exercising a form of choice. However, they 
are not included in the analyses presented below. In 
District 1, 26% of the respondents sent their child to 
private school, compared to 17% in District 4.)6 

Overwhelmingly, we sampled females, both because 
there are many single mothers in these districts and 
because we asked to speak with the person in the 
family who makes the decisions about school. More 
than 60% of the households were headed by a single 
parent in District 4, compared to 46% in District 1, and 
in both districts, more than 85% of the respondents 
were female. 


CONSTRUCTING THE MODELS 


With this background in place we now turn to our 
major goal: to assess the degree to which giving parents 
more control over the schools their children attend 
increases their level of social capital. In our analysis we 
use four measures of social capital, three of which are 
directly derived from Putnam (1993) and Fukuyama 
(1995) and the fourth a logical extension. 

The first measure is whether the parent is a member 
of the PTA. Putnam uses declining participation in 
PTAs as one of his indicators of the erosion of social 
capital.” Second, we analyze a slightly broader measure 
of parental involvement in the schools, asking parents 
if in the past year they had engaged in any volunteer 
activities for their child’s school. The third measure we 
investigate is the number of other parents our respon- 
dent talked with about school matters. We use this 
measure to reflect the “spontaneous sociability” 
Fukuyama emphasizes as underlying social capital and 
the importance of “face-to-face democracy” empha- 
sized by Berry, Portney, and Thomson (1993). Our final 


6 The table in Appendix A shows that telephone interviewers had 
greater difficulty completing interviews in District 1 than District 4; 
however, as evident in Table 1 our samples of public school parents 
are nonetheless representative of the population of the districts as a 
whole. 

7 We recognize a limitation inherent in the cross-sectional nature of 
our research design. Ideally, research on changes in social capital 
would employ a longitudinal, interrupted time-senes analysis, involv- 
ing panel responses. In this ideal research design, data would be 
collected prior to institutional changes and, by interviewing the same 
subjects over time, researchers could isolate the specific effect of 
institutional changes. Unfortunately, few researchers had the fore- 
sight or the resources to conduct such a study; trade-offs must 
inevitably be made. For example, Putnam (1993) used aggregate- 
level and (some would say) problematic measures of social capital 
(see, e.g., Jackman and Miller 1996a) and went beyond his data to 
explore historical differences in the development of Italian regions. 
The trade-off in our case is that while we can not gather detailed 
individual-level data on parents in these districts before they chose a 
school, we do have detailed indvidual measures today that our 
cross-sectional design allows us to test while controlling for individ- 
ual-leve] demographic and socioeconomic factors. With replication 
across four different institutional settings, our quasi-expermmental 
design provides a strong cross-sectional test of the causal relation- 
ships postulated in the existing social capital literature 
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measure reflects the level of trust parents have in their 
child’s teacher to do the “right thing” for their child.® 
For Fukuyama the general level of trust in society is the 
critical dimension of social capital, since it lubricates 
economic, political and social transactions. In this 
research, we concentrate on a single domain-specific 
dimension of trust (trust in teachers). These activities 
not only are central to building social capital, they are 
also critical to building good schools (see, e.g., Anson 
et al. 1991). 

In our selection of independent variables, we mea- 
sure elements of motivation, resources, time con- 
straints, and school policies that Kerbow and Bern- 
hardt (1993, 116) argue are critical features of parental 
involvement in the schools. Thus we employ variables 
related to individual demographic characteristics as 
well as those related to the schools children are attend- 
ing. 

Three different types of institutional arrangements 
exist in the two central city districts in our study. The 
oldest and most traditional form of school organization 
is the neighborhood model, in which children are 
assigned to schools based on residential location. The 
second is universal choice, which characterizes the 
intermediate school system (grades 6-8) in District 4. 
Under this type of arrangement all parents must 
choose a school for their children (i.e., there is no 
“default” school). Finally, an “option demand” system 
of choice (see Elmore 1991), which exists in both 
districts but is much more developed in District 4, 
allows parents to select a school other than their 
neighborhood school. We refer to those parents who 
have decided to exercise choice as “active choosers.” 
About 20% of our sample fall into the universal choice 
category (all in District 4), while about 9% of all of the 
sampled parents in New York are active choosers. 

Active choosers present us with the same fundamen- 
tal problem faced by any research on the behavior of 
parents in school choice settings—parents choosing 
alternative schools may not be a random selection of all 
parents in a school district. And, if parents who self- 
select alternative schools are also high on social capital 
then our results will be biased. While other studies 
have acknowledged this problem and made various 
efforts to control for selection bias (Chubb and Moe 
1990; Coleman and Hoffer 1987; Coleman, Hoffer and 
Kilgore, 1982; Smith and Meier 1995), we correct for it 
by constructing a two-stage nonrandom assignment 
model, in which the first equation models the assign- 
ment process and the second equation the “outcome.” 
The method, described in Appendix B and based on 


8 Participation in the PTA and in voluntary activities is a dichoto- 
mous variable, with 1 indicating membership in the PTA (52% report 
membership) or voluntary activity (66% report such activity). As 
Verba, Schlozman, and Brady (1995, 74-9) note and our data 
confirm, levels of voluntary activity in social organizations are 
considerably higher in America than ıs participation in electoral 
activities The number of parents a respondent reported talking with 
is a continuous variable based on the muidpoints of categories 
presented (mean = 45, s.d. = 4.6). Trust in teachers is operation- 
alized as a dichotomous variable (1 = trusts teachers most of the 
time or always [77% report this level of trust]; 0 = never or only 
sometimes). 
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the work of Heckman (1978), Heckman, Hotz, and 
Dabos (1987) and Lord (1967, 1969), corrects for both 
the nonrandom selection process and other economet- 
ric problems associated with the use of dichotomous 
dependent variables (see Achen (1986) and Alvarez 
and Brehm (1994) for discussions of the applicability of 
this method in political science).° 

By limiting the possibility that parents likely to make 
active choices are also likely to engage in other activi- 
ties that we refer to as part of social capital, the use of 
this methodology is critical to our argument that 
making an active choice influences parental behavior. 

As noted in detail in Appendix B, we begin with an 
explicit assignment equation: 


Active choosers = a + B|Demographics| 
+ B[ Values] + B[Diversity]+ error, (1) 


where Active Choosers is a dichotomous variable indi- 
cating whether a parent has elected an alternative 
school or program for their child (1 = yes, 0 = no); 
Demographics is a vector consisting of a set of dummy 
variables for self-identified racial group membership 
(black, Hispanic, Asian—white is the excluded catego- 
ry), a continuous variable measuring years of schooling 
of the parent, a continuous variable reflecting the 
length of residence in the school district, and a 7-point 
scale measuring frequency of church attendance (1 = 
never, 7 = once per week). We also include two 
dichotomous variables reflecting the gender of the 
respondent (1 = female) and whether or not the 
respondent is employed (1 = yes). The racial, gender, 
and employment variables reflect the resources and 
demographic factors that may influence activities re- 
lated to social capital. Parental education level may be 
particularly important—Putnam (1995b, 667) reports 
that it “is by far the strongest correlate ... of civic 
engagement in all its forms.” The length of residence 
variable reflects the argument advanced by Brehm and 
Rahn (forthcoming) and by Putnam, who both argue 
that mobility decreases social capital. In addition, 
Teske et al. (1993) found that length of residence 
affected knowledge of school policies. Church atten- 
dance is a control variable representing an alternative 
form of interaction and involvement with the local 
community. 

The Values and Diversity variables indicate whether a 
parent thought either particular values or diversity as 
school attributes were important in their choice of 
schools. In our survey parents were asked to name up 
to four attributes they thought were most important in 
a school. Two attributes in particular, the values es- 
poused by the school and the diversity of the student 
body, were considered important by parents of children 
in alternative public schools but not by parents of 


> While it 1s also plausible that there could be a two-way or reciprocal 
relationship between social capital and school choice, the timing of 
our research design makes this unlikely: Parents made their school 
choice in spring 1994, They were not interviewed until spring 1995, 
during which time they answered questions about activities during 
the previous school year. Thus, they chose first and engaged in the 
activities we measured later. 
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children in neighborhood public schools.!° We there- 
fore include these variables in the assignment equation 
for theoretical reasons, as they are important predic- 
tors of active school choosers. We have no theoretical 
reason, however, to expect these variables to affect 
social capital and, indeed, they are not empirically 
related to the activities we have measured. These are 
used as exclusions in our outcome equation and pro- 
vide the necessary leverage for estimating the system of 
equations.}! 

Thus, as described in greater detail in Appendix B, 
we estimate this assignment equation and the predicted 
value of the active chooser variable is used in estimat- 
ing the following outcome equation: 


Social capital = a + B| “Predicted” active 
choosers] + B| School factors] 
+ B|Demographics|+ error, (2) 


where Demographics are as noted in equation 1 and 
Values and Diversity are excluded. “Predicted” Active 
Choosers is the estimated values from equation 1, 
transformed into a linear functional form following 
Goldberger (1964; also see Achen 1986, Heckman 
1978). School Factors measure other aspects of the 
school environment. These factors include a variable 
measuring the enrollment in the school the child 
attends, as smaller schools are often considered to be 
better arenas for building social capital (Harrington 
and Cookson 1992); a dummy variable ( = 1) when the 
respondent had made a universal choice at the junior 
high level in District 4; and a measure of parental 
dissatisfaction with her child’s school.!2 Previous re- 
search (e.g., Witte 1991) has demonstrated that paren- 
tal dissatisfaction is negatively correlated with levels of 
parental involvement and participation in school activ- 
ities. 

When the dependent variable in the outcome equa- 
tion is continuous, as in our analysis of the number of 
parents with whom a respondent has talked about 
schools, the two-stage estimation technique is fairly 
straightforward. When the dependent variable is a 
dichotomous variable, however, another round of cor- 
rections is necessary because the disturbances are 
heteroskedastic (see Appendix B; also see Achen 1986, 


10 Smith and Meier find that religion and race help explain why some 
parents choose private schools for their children (1995, 71-2). Our 
values and diversity variables for the public schools are closely 
related to these concepts. Alternative schools in New York tend to 
emphasize themes and pedagogical approaches that are based on 
particular social, educational, or civic values. Diversity has a some- 
what different meaning in districts where two-thirds of the children 
are Hispanic. 

11 To estimate two stage models there must be at least one exclusion 
in the assignment equation. In other words, we must find at least one 
variable that significantly influences assignment but not the outcome 
(Achen 1986, 38). We use these two variables, diversity and values, as 
exclusions. 

12 Our specific measure, indicating whether or not the parent has 
often thought about moving her child to another school, is a dummy 
variable coded 1 = yes, the parent has thought about moving her 
child to a different school. We expect a negative relationship between 
this measure and our measures of involvement ın the schools. 
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40-7). In our analysis of the other three measures of 
social capital we report these generalized two-stage 
least squares (G2SLS) results. Note that since the 
results are generalized linear probability estimates, the 
coefficients have a straightforward interpretation: They 
represent the change in the probability of finding an 
event given a unit change in the independent variable. 


THE EFFECTS OF CHOICE IN THE 
CENTRAL CITY 


With these corrections in place, we are now able to 
estimate the effects of school choice on the behavior of 
parents controlling for the nonrandom “assignment” 
across alternative schools.!3 We present the results in 
Table 2. Turning first to PTA membership, reported in 
the first column, we find strong evidence that school 
choice affects this widely used measure of social capi- 
tal: Ceteris paribus, participation in the PTA among 
active choosers is 13% higher than among nonchoosers 
(p < .05), the largest effect in our model, apart from 
gender. 

The effects of some other variables are worth noting. 
First, note that as the length of residence increases, so 
does participation in the PTA (p < .05, using a one-tail 
test). Similarly, frequency of church attendance in- 
creases participation in the PTA. These findings con- 
firm empirically the arguments presented by Putnam 
and Fukuyama, as well as findings by education re- 
searchers (Kerbow and Bernhardt 1993, Muller and 
Kerbow 1993). Note too that participation in the PTA 
increases with the level of parental education—individ- 
ual human capital and social capital flow together. 

In the second column of Table 2, we turn to more 
general patterns of participation in voluntary events. 
Here we find that active choosers are over 12% more 
likely to engage in such activities than are nonchoosers. 
Paralleling the results reported for PTA membership, 
church attendance and longer residence are associated 
with volunteering, as is more years of parental educa- 
tion. 

We have shown that active participation in school 
choice increases levels of involvement with voluntary 
organizations. We turn next to a measure of “sponta- 
neous sociability’—how many other parents do our 
respondents engage in discussions about schools? The 
same cluster of variables emerges as important: Ceteris 
paribus, active choosers talked with four more parents 
than nonchoosers (see the third column of Table 2). 
Again, longer term residents, more educated respon- 
dents, and frequent churchgoers talk with more parents 
than do other respondents. 

Finally, we examine trust in teachers. As shown in 
the final column of Table 2, school factors dominate 
this model. Active choosers are almost 10% more likely 
to trust teachers all or most of the time and universal 
choosers are 9% more likely to do so. In contrast, 


13 While the two-stage results are the technically correct ones, we 
should also note that these findings are robust with a simpler 
methodology. Using a one-stage model, the results are essentially the 
same. 
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TABLE 2. The Effects of Choice on the 
Formation of Social Capital in Two New York 
Districts 
PTA Voluntary Parents Trust 
Member Activities Talked to Teacher 


128" 123" 4.053* 095" 
(064) (064) (2.295) —(.049) 


Universal —.035 025  —.613 .096* 
choice (.066) (.062) (.651)  (.056) 


Dissatisfaction —.042 —.003 234 —.239"" 
(041) (040)  (.404) (039) 


—.000 -.000 -.000 .000 
(000) (001) (001) —(.000) 


Black 092 .048 -.401 -.057 
(072) (068) (1.30)  (.044) 


—.068 —.021 419 —.066 
(066) (062) (1.22)  (.036) 


Asian 041 149 (1.61 059 
(187) (157) (2.47) (.097) 


005" .005* 085 —.002 
(.003)  (.003)  (.030) —(.002) 


O15" 020% 148" —.009* 
(005) (006)  (.063) (.004) 


—.046 031 038 033 
(044) (042) (427) (029) 


277* 110 370 —.052 
(056) (067) (708) (.036) 
041** 923%" 242* 010 
(009) (009) (108)  (.006) 


336" 327" 739 1.05 
(129) (135) (2.34) (090) 


N = 580, N = 580, N = 568, N = 578, 
F=66 F=107 F=44 F=43 


Note: Numbers in parentheses are adjusted standard errors We do not 
report R-squared statistics because in the adjustment process neces- 
sary to correct for the nonrandom assignment problem, this statistic 
becomes inappropnate (see Aldnch and Nelson 1994, 14-5) 

‘os .05;“p s 01, *p s .001 


Active chooser 


School size 


Hispanic 


Length of 
residence 


Education 


Employed 


Female 


Attend church 


Constant 





parents who are dissatisfied with their child’s school 
and have considered moving the child to a different 
school are 24% less likely to trust their child’s teachers. 
Of the demographic factors, only education is related 
to trust—but this relationship is negative. 

Note also that while choosing significantly increases 
social capital on all four dimensions we measure, 
school size is not related to any of these measures. 
Harrington and Cookson (1992) have argued that the 
introduction of smaller schools in District 4 was the 
most important innovation accounting for the improve- 
ments found in the district. Our results differ—it is 
choice and not school size that matters. 


TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THE QUASI- 
EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN: REPLICATING 
THE NEW YORK FINDINGS 


Replication is one of the most powerful tools available 
for validating social scientific findings. In the next stage 
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of our analysis, we take advantage of our quasi- 
experimental design to replicate the results of our New 
York study in another pair of school districts. This 
replication allows us to explore the robustness of our 
findings by testing their sensitivity to changes in the 
context of choice. In our next comparison, we explore 
the effects of community composition on our findings. 
In our first analysis, we demonstrated that school 
choice fosters behavior that builds social capital among 
parents in low-income central city school districts. 
Given the multitude of problems facing central cities, 
this is obviously an important finding. The next ques- 
tion is obvious: Does this relationship hold among 
suburban parents who now make up a larger share of 
the American population than do those in the central 
city? 

Second, and more important for us, the institutional 
factors that define the extent of school choice varies 
across our two sets of communities. In our next “ex- 
periment,” we compare patterns of activities in a 
traditional neighborhood school district (where no one 
can choose a school except by changing their residen- 
tial location or by opting out of the public sector 
altogether) with those in a universal choice district 
(where there are no neighborhood schools). These 
institutional arrangements represent more extreme 
points on the policy continuum than do those in 
District 1 and District 4. Are the results we found in 
New York replicated under these different community 
and institutional conditions? Are the magnitude of the 
effects similar? 


SCHOOL CHOICE AND SOCIAL CAPITAL 
IN SUBURBAN COMMUNITIES 


To answer these questions we turn to our second 
paired set of communities, Montclair and Morristown, 
New Jersey, two suburban communities within com- 
muting distance of New York City. Given the institu- 
tional arrangements governing the schools in these two 
districts, we can test the effects of universal choice 
directly, since everyone in Montclair’s public schools 
chooses and no one in Morristown’s can. 
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Montclair and Morristown, New Jersey 


In both communities, court-ordered desegregation de- 
cisions in the 1970s led to fundamental changes in the 
school assignment mechanisms; however, very different 
responses were developed to achieve racial balance. 
Montclair adopted school choice, with parents given 
the right to choose schools from kindergarten through 
the eighth grade (there is only one high school), with 
choice constrained by racial balancing. In Morristown, 
residential zones were created for neighborhood 
schools. These zones are frequently adjusted so that 
each school in each zone has the same racial balance, 
but once set the zones are strictly enforced. 

School choice has been operating in Montclair for 
about as long as in District 4. In 1969, the New Jersey 
Commissioner of Education ordered Montclair to de- 
segregate or lose state funding. A forced busing plan 
was implemented in 1972, which caused conflict and 
considerable white flight. A limited choice program 
was implemented in 1975 to try to encourage voluntary 
racial balancing by establishing magnet schools. Sev- 
eral changes were made to the choice plan in Mont- 
clair, and in 1984 choice was introduced to the whole 
district by the symbolic act of turning all schools into 
magnets. 

While choice was initially a solution to racial balanc- 
ing, parents, teachers, and administrators used it to 
promote competition and better schools (Boyer 1992, 
33). Parents in Montclair are provided with consider- 
able information about the schools. In choosing 
schools, parents request two options and students are 
placed in their first choice if it matches the racial 
balancing goals. The schools are nearly uniformly good 
and about 95% of parents receive their first choice 
(Strobert 1991, 56-7). Between 60 and 80% of students 
are bused to their schools, but now such busing is 
voluntary. 

Table 3 shows the demographics of the public school 
parents in these two New Jersey districts, overall and 
for our surveyed sample of 400 parents in each com- 
munity. 

Under the universal system of choice in Montclair, 


TABLE 3. Montclair and Morristown Population and Sample Demographics 
Montclair 
Population 


Number of students 
Number of schools 
Hispanics 

Blacks 

Whites 

Asian 

Percentage in poverty 
Income <$20,000 per year 
Employed 

High school degree or more 
Single parent 

Female 


Source: For distnct information, School District Data Book Profiles, 1989-90. 





Morristown 
Population Sample 


5080 286 
9 9 
9% 7% 
17% 16% 
70% 70% 
5% 
NA 
14% 
71% 
94% 
22% 
16% 
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TABLE 4. The Effects of Choice on the Formation of Social Capital in Two New Jersey Districts 


PTA Voluntary 
Member 
(standard 
error) 
0.35™ 

(117 
—0.55** 
(.13) 
—1.24™ 
(.29) 
—0.57 
(.33) 
Length of —0.01 
residence (.01) 


0.09** 
(.02) 


—0.07 
(.14) 
0.40** 
(13) 
0.09** 
(.03) 

~1.76** 
(.42) 
~0.92 
(.41) 
N = 629 
¥ = 91 (.00) 


Change 


Universal choice: 13% 


Black —21% 


Hispanic —45% 


Asian 


Education 
Employed 
Female 
Attend church 
Dissatisfaction 


Constant 


all parents are required to choose a school for their 
child. Therefore, it is not necessary to specify the 
selection process as we did for the analyses of our New 
York City parents—that is, no assignment equation is 
needed and the extensive corrections noted in Appen- 
dix B are not necessary. Thus, the results reported in 
Table 4 are the results of straightforward multivariate 
analyses. For comparability with the linear probabili- 
ties reported in our analysis of New York, we report 
the percentage point change for a unit change in the 
independent variable (for the dummy variable, this is 
the effect of having the characteristic [1] versus not 
having it [0]). Since all Montclair parents must choose 
their children’s school and no one in Morristown public 
schools can choose (except by moving), the coefficient 
of the dummy variable for Montclair represents the 
effects of universal choice, ceteris paribus. 

The results in Table 4 show patterns consistent with 
those in our New York analysis. Choosers are signifi- 
cantly more likely to engage all measures of social 
capital—PTA membership, volunteering for a school 
activity, talking to people about schools, and trusting 
teachers—controlling for other important factors.'* 


14 We should also note that, for both urban and suburban districts, 


90 


Change 


Xê = 61 (.00) 
Note: In the three probit equations the percentage point change figures indicate the effect of a change from 0 to 1 for the dummy vanables and represent 
the effect of a unit change for the nondummy vanables For the regression equation (parents talked to) the percentage changes are calculated from the 
normalized beta coefficients. 

tD = .05, “p s= 01, "p = .001 


Trust 
Teacher 
(standard % 
error) - Change error) Change 
6% 1.24** 13% 0.28" 6% 
(.38) (.14) 
—3.38"" —30% —0.41** 
(.44) (.15) 
—2.86"* -12% 0.34 6% 
(.91) (.38) 
4% —3.49™ —11% 0.49 8% 
(1.17) (.55) 
0.07"** 9% 0.01 
(.03) (.01) 
0.31" 0.03 
(.08) (.03) 
—0.78* —0.27 
(.47) (.18) 
lize —0.02 
(.44) (.16) 
0.24*™ —0.01 
(.08) (.03) 
0.51 —0.73™ 
(.41) (.14) 
1.71 1.04 
(1.4) (.49) 
N = 626 N = 622 
F = 14 (.00) xX = 48 (.00) 


Parents 
Talked To 
% (standard % 


—14% -9% 


—34% 


—5% 
—0.5% 
—0.01% 


—18% 





SCHOOL CHOICE CAN HELP 
BUILD SOCIAL CAPITAL 


At the heart of calls for the introduction of market-like 
reforms into the public sector lies the belief that giving 
people choices over public goods will increase eff- 
ciency. Research into the effects of reforming the 
“supply side” of the provision of public goods has 
established that such competitive mechanisms can in 
fact pressure the producers of public goods to be more 
efficient and more responsive (for local public goods, 
see, e.g., Ostrom 1972, Schneider 1989, Schneider and 
Teske 1995, Tiebout 1956). Recently, scholars have 
begun to study the effects of reforms on the demand- 
side of the market, leading to debates about the level of 
information held by citizens and the levels necessary 
for markets for public goods to work (e.g., Lowery, 
Lyons, and DeHoog 1995, Lyons, Lowry, and DeHoog 
1992, Teske et al. 1993, 1995). This debate has focused 


parents who chose to send their children to private schools are 
significantly more likely to engage in all of these social capital 
building activities than public school parents and more so than even 
active public choosers, with the exception of PTA involvement This 
result is not surprising, and has been documented in the Itterature on 
private schools. 
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on only a limited aspect of the behavior of the “citizen/ 
consumer” in the market for public goods, revolving 
around the question of whether competition can en- 
hance the behavior of citizens as consumers. We 
broaden the question by asking if government policies 
that enhance choice over public goods can increase 
the capacity of the citizen/consumer to act as a 
responsible, involved citizen. Our results show that 
in the domain we study, local public education, the 
answer is yes. 

According to Putnam, societies can evolve two dif- 
ferent equilibria as they solve collective action prob- 
lems. One equilibrium is built on a “virtuous circle” 
that nurtures healthy norms of reciprocity, coopera- 
tion, and mutual trust. The other relies on coercion and 
creates an environment in which only kin can be 
trusted. Civic engagement is at the core of Putnam’s 
concept of social capital because it breeds cooperation 
and facilitates coordination in governing. Public 
schools constitute a domain in which the virtuous circle 
is essential for improving the quality of education. 
Hillary Rodham Clinton (1996) has argued that “it 
takes a village” to raise a child. It may also take a 
“village” to educate a child: High quality education is 
dependent on parental involvement supported by high 
levels of community involvement. In turn, higher qual- 
ity education is associated with activities that build 
social capital—a virtuous circle is created. 

Our research shows that the design of the institu- 
tions delivering local public goods can influence levels 
of social capital. No present statistical method can fully 
correct for problems in estimation introduced by the 
complex causal linkages that motivate our study. Our 
two-stage modeling, however, clearly addresses the 
biases introduced by the nonrandom “assignment” of 
parents as active choosers in New York. Our research 
shows that in both an urban and a suburban setting and 
under different institutional settings of choice, the act 
of school choice seems to stimulate parents to become 
more involved in a wide range of school-related activ- 
ities that build social capital. Our results support 
arguments linking participation and urban democracy 
and, within the domain of schools that we studied, are 
directly congruent with Berry, Portney, and Thomson’s 
(1993, 254) claim that “increased participation does 
lead to greater sense of community, increased govern- 
mental legitimacy, and enhanced status of governmen- 
tal institutions.” 

Clearly, many factors affecting the formation of 
social capital are individual-level characteristics effec- 
tively beyond the control of government (e.g., social 
capital increases with church attendance and with 
length of residence in a community). This fundamen- 
tally limits the role that government can play in nur- 
turing the formation of social capital. Despite this, we 
believe that governmental policies can and do affect the 
level of social capital. The careful design of govern- 
mental institutions may be able to reverse the ratchet 
that Fukuyama believes has only driven social capital 
down. 





APPENDIX A: SURVEY METHODOLOGY 


We contracted the Polimetrics Research and Survey Labora- 
tory at Ohio State University to carry out the survey. To start, 
Polimetrics identified the zip codes in each of the four school 
districts. All listed telephone numbers for each zip code were 
identified. From this, a list was developed using random 
generation of the last two digits of the appropriate telephone 
exchanges, so that unlisted numbers were included as well. 
All known business telephone numbers were removed as they 
were not eligible to be interviewed. Then, a random sample 
was taken of the remaining numbers. 

To be eligible to be interviewed, respondents needed to 
live within the school district, have children between grades 
K-8, be the adult responsible for decisions affecting that 
child’s education, and identify the school their child attended 
(which could be either a private school or a district public 
school). 

The actual interviews were conducted from March through 
June 1995. The interviewers were given extensive training 
and some interviews were conducted in Spanish. Interviews 
were monitored randomly and, to ensure validity, 15% of all 
completed interviews were verified with respondents by the 
supervisors. 

The goal was to obtain 400 completed interviews in each of 
the four districts. The following table shows the call disposi- 
tions in each district. 


TABLE A-1. 
Calls 


Disposition of Survey Telephone 


District District 


4 1 Montclair Morristown 


Completed 400 401 408 395 


Refusals 113 522 109 174 
No final 

disposition 225 
Nonhousshold 5,237 
Ineligible 5,722 


1,642 281 343 
17,883 5,268 12,913 
13,469 3,935 5,918 


APPENDIX B: CORRECTING FOR 
NONRANDOM ASSIGNMENT 


As Achen (1986) demonstrates, ordinary regression fails to 
produce unbiased estimates of treatment effects in quasi- 
experiments when the “assignment” to different conditions is 
not random (see LaLonde and Maynard 1987; Lord 1967, 
1969; Heckman 1978; Heckman, Hotz, and Dabos 1987). 
Consequently, in addition to specifying the behavioral out- 
come, we must explicitly model the assignment process. To 
deal with the dichotomous nature of three of our dependent 
variables, we apply Achen’s generalized two-stage least 
squares estimator (G2SLS). The steps for this estimation 
procedure, as well as the standard 2SLS we employ to 
estimate our continuous outcome equation, are summarized 
below. 

The first stage consists of estimating the assignment equa- 
tion. This can be done in a straightforward manner by 
applying the linear probability model. Goldberger’s (1964) 
two-step weighted estimator can be employed to correct for 
the problems of ordinary least squares (OLS) regression with 
a dichotomous dependent variable. Before calculating the 
weights, the predicted values outside the 0-1 interval from the 
OLS regression should be reset to the bounds. It should also 
be noted that in order for the system of equations to be 
estimated, at least one variable in the assignment equation 
must be excluded from the outcome equation. This variable 
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provides the necessary statistical leverage to estimate the 
system, so its coefficient in the assignment equation must be 
nonzero. See Table B-1 for the results of the assignment 
equation. 

For the second stage, the forecast values of the treatment 
variable (the dependent variable from the assignment equa- 
tion) are inserted into the outcome equation. When the 
dependent variable in this equation is continuous (as in the 
case of our “spontaneous sociability” model) ordinary regres- 
sion can be applied. The resulting coefficients are 2SLS 
estimates. The only remaining step in the continuous variable 
case consists of correcting the standard errors of the coeff- 
cients. To accomplish this we first denote the variance of the 
residuals from our OLS regression w*. Next we generate a 
new forecast value for the dependent variable by using the 
second-stage coefficients and the original variables. We then 
compute the variance of the new set of residuals, oĉ, by 
taking the difference between the two equations. The stan- 
dard errors of the 2SLS coefficients are corrected by multi- 
plying each standard error by the square root of o7/w. 

If the dependent variable in the outcome equation is 
dichotomous, as in our three other models, additional steps 
are necessary. Once again we insert the forecast values of the 
treatment variable into the outcome equation. After applying 
OLS to the outcome equation we compute a new forecast 
value for the dependent variable using the regression coeffi- 
cients and the original variables. Once again, predicted values 
outside the 0-1 interval are reset to the bounds. Next we 
apply Goldberger’s two-step weighted estimator to the out- 
come equation. The coefficients of the final estimation are 
the 2GSLS estimates, but again, the reported standard errors 
are wrong. To correct them we first denote the variance of 
the residuals from the final stage regression as w*. We then 
multiply each standard error by the square root of 1/w*. We 
report these corrected coefficients and standard errors in our 
tables. Note too that once these corrections are implemented 
the R? statistic is no longer meaningful and is not reported 
for any of our New York models. 


TABLE B-1. Assignment (First-Stage) 
Equation: Active Public School Choosers in 
New York 


Coefficient Standard Error 


Diversity 

Values 

Length of residence 
Years of schooling 


Black 

Hispanic 

Asian 

Employed 

Female 

Attend church 

Constant 

tp = 05,“p = 01; “*p = 001 

N = 584; F(10,573) = 1036; p = 000 
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between them is central to explaining patterns of commerce. The combination of an alliance, 
which creates political incentives for participants to engage in trade, and a commercial institution, which 
liberalizes trade among members, is expected to provide a considerable impetus to commerce among parties 
to both. The results of our quantitative analyses support these arguments. Both alliances and preferential 
trading arrangements strongly affected trade from 1960 to 1990, and allies that included a major power 
conducted considerably more trade than their nonmajor-power counterparts. Moreover, the interaction 
between alliances and preferential trading arrangements is fundamental to explaining patterns of bilateral 
commerce: Parties to a common preferential trading arrangement and a common alliance engage in 
markedly greater trade than do members of either type of institution but not both. 


trading system have become widespread in re- 

cent years. Many observers feel that the rela- 
tively liberal system forged after World War II is being 
undermined by the proliferation of preferential trading 
arrangements. These concerns have spawned a great 
deal of empirical research, much of which has found 
that such arrangements exert a substantial effect on 
trade flows. Yet, these studies have neglected the role 
political-military alliances play in shaping patterns of 
commerce. This omission is important because there is 
ample reason to expect that alliances guide trade flows, 
and preferential trading arrangements often are com- 
prised of allies. As a result, extant analyses risk con- 
fusing the effects of alliances and preferential trading 
arrangements on commerce and systematically over- 
stating the effects of the latter. 

In this study, we analyze the effects of alliances and 
preferential trading arrangements on bilateral trade 
flows. Both factors are likely to promote trade among 
members, but we argue that the interaction between 
them is central to explaining patterns of commerce. 
The combination of an alliance, which creates political 
incentives for participants to engage in trade, and a 
commercial institution, which liberalizes trade among 
members, is expected to provide a considerable impe- 
tus to commerce among parties to both.1 


(Cisse about the stability of the international 
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1 By virtue of our focus on alliances and preferential trading arrange- 
ments, our analysis is cast at the systemic level. Although various 
studies emphasize the domestic determinants of trade (e.g., Cohen 
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Our quantitative analysis supports these arguments. 
We find that both alliances and preferential trading 
arrangements strongly affected trade from 1960 to 
1990, and that allies that included a major power con- 
ducted considerably more trade than their nonmajor- 
power counterparts. Moreover, the interaction be- 
tween alliances and preferential trading arrangements 
is fundamental to explaining patterns of bilateral com- 
merce: Parties to a common preferential trading ar- 
rangement and a common alliance engage in markedly 
greater trade than do members of either type of 
institution but not both. 


ALLIANCES AND TRADE 


The effects of alliances on commerce emanate from the 
incentives of both governments and firms. Govern- 
ments have an incentive to liberalize trade with allies 
because the efficiency gains from trade yield increases 
in national income that can be used to augment states’ 
military power. As a result, trade generates security 
externalities (Gowa 1994).2 Since the anarchic nature 
of the international system places pressure on states to 
attend to the power of others (Waltz 1979), they cannot 
ignore these security externalities without bearing sub- 
stantial risks. 

Open trade is much more likely to evolve among 
allies than among adversaries. Trade among allies is 
likely to enhance the security of all the parties; the 
gains from trade accrue to states with common security 
goals and bolster the aggregate political-military power 
of the alliance. In contrast, open trade among adver- 
saries produces negative security externalities. A state 
that trades with an adversary augments the national 
income of its trading partner, thereby threatening to 
undermine its own security.? Especially among states 


1990, Frieden 1988, Rogowski 1989), it is beyond the scope of this 
paper to examine these factors 

2 Security externalities are uncompensated benefits or costs that 
influence the security of one actor due to the actions of another 
actor. For a more extensive discussion of this issue, see Gowa 1994. 
> A state may have an incentive to trade with an adversary if, for 
example, it anticipates realizing very large gains from trade or 
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with sufficient market power to influence their terms of 
trade, governments are expected to discriminate in 
their foreign economic policies between allies and 
adversaries (Gowa 1994), 

Private traders and investors have incentives to 
behave in a manner consistent with these government 
policies. All other things being equal, trade barriers 
imposed on a product increase its local price, thereby 
reducing local demand for it by private traders and 
other consumers. Since governments are more likely to 
impose trade barriers on the goods of adversaries than 
on those of allies, local demand for adversaries’ goods 
is likely to be less than that for allies’ goods. 

In addition, many investments by firms are relation 
specific, that is, they are made to support a particular 
transaction with a particular partner (Williamson 1985, 
54; Yarbrough and Yarbrough 1992, 25). As Yar- 
brough and Yarbrough (1992, 28) have pointed out, 
investments in relation-specific assets “are common in 
international trade, because the process of specializa- 
tion according to comparative advantage involves in- 
vestment in increased productive capacity designed to 
service export markets.” Many observers also argue 
that such investments have become increasingly perva- 
sive.4 

Among relation-specific investments related to inter- 
national trade are those made in facilities designed to 
transport goods to a specific market, those made in 
dedicated assets to produce goods for a specific mar- 
ket, and those made to create vertically integrated 
production facilities across states. For example, a Jap- 
anese automobile manufacturer may invest in a plant 
or technology to meet the specific demands of U.S. 
consumers. Similarly, a firm located in one country that 
invests in raw materials may vertically integrate its 
production facilities by investing in a plant to process 
these materials that is located in a foreign country 
where the processing can be conducted most efficiently. 
In both cases, firms have undertaken investments to 
support a specific relationship. The costs of shifting the 
assets in which these firms have invested to their best 
alternative uses therefore are likely to be high, and 
their value depends in part on the continuity of the 
particular relationship for which they are designed 
(Williamson 1985, 55). 

Particularly important for our purposes is the dispro- 
portionate susceptibility of relation-specific invest- 
ments—and the trade flows they generate—to oppor- 
tunistic behavior by foreign governments.> Investors 


promoting the competitrveness of domestic industries that are cen- 
tral to its security. Unless both this state and its adversary expect 
trade to have no influence on the distribution of power between 
them, however, the party that expects to gain less from trade (and 
therefore to experience a deterioration in its relative power) will 
have an incentive to lımıt commerce. 

4 For example, it has been argued that intrafirm trade is a good 
measure of trade involving relation-specific investments, and there is 
considerable evidence that intrafirm trade constitutes a substantial 
portion of international commerce and has been growing (McKeown 
1991, 165-8; Yarbrough and Yarbrough 1992, 32). 

5 Of course, foreign firms also may engage ın opportunistic behavior, 
an issue taken up by Williamson (1985) and Yarbrough and Yar- 
brough (1992, 34). 
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face the risk that a foreign government will take 
actions, such as imposing new or raising existing trade 
barriers, which degrade the value of these investments. 

Alliances can help regulate opportunism by foreign 
governments. Because open trade among allies pro- 
motes the security of members, governments have 
less incentive to behave opportunistically toward their 
allies’ firms than toward firms of other states. Thus, 
private agents reduce the likelihood of opportunism— 
and enhance the expected profitability of invest- 
ments—by investing in relation-specific assets to ser- 
vice allies’ markets. Similarly, governments have 
incentives to engage in opportunistic behavior toward 
their adversaries’ firms, since doing so helps to redress 
the security externalities arising from trade. Firms 
face heightened risks, including the possibility that a 
foreign government will raise its trade barriers or even 
expropriate dedicated assets located within its borders, 
if they make investments to service adversaries’ mar- 
kets.© Furthermore, as the experience of the Coordi- 
nating Committee for Multilateral Export Controls 
(COCOM) illustrates, firms’ ability to conduct business 
abroad can be limited by government actions if they 
prefer to trade with an adversary (Mastanduno 1992). 
For these reasons, firms and private traders are ex- 
pected to conduct more trade with agents located in 
states that are allies of their home government than 
with those located in states that are adversaries. 


PREFERENTIAL TRADING ARRANGEMENTS, 
MAJOR POWERS, AND TRADE 


Two factors are likely to influence the magnitude of the 
relationship between alliances and trade. The first 
concerns whether allies also are members of a common 
preferential trading arrangement; the second concerns 
whether at least one of them is a major power. 

That preferential trading arrangements are likely to 
facilitate trade among members is hardly controversial. 
Such arrangements refer to agreements stipulating that 
states impose lower levels of protection on members’ 
goods than on the goods of third parties. These agree- 
ments may take the form of free trade areas, customs 
unions, common markets, and economic unions. While 
differences exist among these commercial arrange- 
ments, common to all of them is “the reciprocal nature 
of the preferential treatment which the participants 
accord to one another” (Anderson and Blackhurst 
1993, 5). 

Yarbrough and Yarbrough (1992) argue that prefer- 
ential trading arrangements provide an institutional 
means of governing opportunism. Like alliances, pref- 
erential trading arrangements are likely to promote 
relation-specific investments by private agents, which in 


6 This argument is consistent with the view that private traders are 
likely to “take account not only of pnce and quality of goods and 
services but of the place of origin of these products and the political 
relationship between them” (Pollins 1989a, 738). In addition, Pollins 
(1989a, 1989b) argues that private agents may prefer to reward actors 
in states that they percerve to be politically friendly and punish actors 
located in hostile states. This also suggests that trade will be greater 
between allies than adversaries, 
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turn spur commerce among participants. More gener- 
ally, it seems clear that, all other things being equal, 
preferential treatment is likely to facilitate the flow of 
trade among members. Less clear, however, is the 
extent to which preferential arrangements foster trade 
and the relative importance of alliances and preferen- 
tial trading arrangements in this regard. 

In addition to the separate effects of alliances and 
preferential trading arrangements on commerce, there 
is reason to expect that trade will be especially open 
between states that are both allies and members of a 
preferential trading arrangement. To the extent that 
the latter facilitates the use of strategies of contingent 
cooperation, and since this type of arrangement often 
is explicitly designed to reduce trade barriers, the 
combination of an alliance and a preferential trading 
arrangement provides multiple and reinforcing incen- 
tives for states to liberalize commerce and for firms to 
make relation-specific investments to serve foreign 
markets, thereby generating greater trade among 
members than does either type of institution alone. 

Besides preferential trading arrangements, the pres- 
ence of a major power also is likely to influence the 
relationship between alliances and trade. As noted 
earlier, the effects of alliances on trade are expected to 
be heightened among states with the ability to impose 
an optimal tariff. States that can degrade the national 
income of an adversary have little incentive to liberal- 
ize trade with it, since doing so only serves to under- 
mine their security. In contrast, such states do have an 
incentive to liberalize trade with an ally, since an 
optimal tariff redistributes the gains from trade to them 
but eliminates these gains altogether for their trading 
partner, thereby undermining the alliance’s strength. 
Major powers are likely to possess some monopoly 
power in trade (Gowa 1994, Gowa and Mansfield 
1993); hence, the effects on trade flows of alliances 
involving them are likely to be especially pronounced. 

Alliances including major powers also are likely to 
enhance openness among members because these alli- 
ances tend to be more durable and stable than those 
comprised solely of weaker states. By virtue of major 
powers’ disproportionate strength, alliances involving 
them often exhibit an especially skewed distribution of 
power, a characteristic that has been linked to height- 
ened alliance durability and stability (e.g., Morrow 
1990). 

Consistent with this argument, Gaubatz (1996) 
found that alliances involving major powers were sig- 
nificantly more durable than other alliances from 1816 
to 1965. The results of a preliminary test indicate that 
major-power alliances also have been more durable 
than other alliances during the period after World War 
I, the era on which we focus in this paper. The 
analyses of alliances and major powers conducted here 
are based on Small and Singer’s (1969, 1982, 44-5) 
data and updates of them compiled by the Correlates 
of War (COW) Project. To assess the durability of 
major-power alliances after World War II, we code 
each alliance identified by Small and Singer that was 
formed during this era based on whether it includes 
at least one major power. We then compare the 
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average duration of alliances that include a major 
power with the average duration of those that do 
not.” Our results indicate that major-power alliances 
tend to last about twice as long as other alliances and 
that this difference is statistically significant (¢ = 4.33, 
p < .005). 

While all alliances are expected to promote trade 
among members, the disproportionate durability of 
major-power alliances is likely to bolster their effect on 
trade because members are likely to discount less 
heavily the future benefits arising from intraalliance 
trade than do members of other alliances. The relative 
longevity of major-power alliances and the dearth of 
such alliances among which members typically can 
relocate reduce the risk of exit by members. Conse- 
quently, these factors limit the likelihood that today’s 
ally will become tomorrow’s foe and turn its aug- 
mented power, derived from prior intraalliance trade, 
against its former confederates. These factors also limit 
the risks faced by investors that the governments of 
current allies will shift political alignments and 
threaten their relation-specific assets by engaging in 
opportunism in the near future. Alliances involving 
major powers therefore should be advantaged in their 
ability to promote trade among members.® 

In sum, we expect that international trade is likely to 
be greater when trading partners are allies or members 
of a preferential trading arrangement than when nei- 
ther of these conditions is met. We expect that com- 
merce will be greater still when both of these condi- 
tions obtain and when trading partners are allies and 
include a major power. We expect that trade will be 
greatest among states that are allies, members of a 
preferential trading arrangement, and include a major 
power. 


PREVIOUS EMPIRICAL STUDIES 


The existing empirical research bearing on these topics 
centers primarily on the effects of preferential trading 
arrangements on bilateral trade flows. Studies of this 
sort usually conclude that preferential trading arrange- 
ments increase the flow of trade among members, 
although the strength of these effects varies among 
commercial arrangements (Aitken 1973, Brada and 
Mendez 1983, Eichengreen and Irwin 1995, Frankel 
1993, Linnemann 1966, Pelzman 1977, Pollins 1989a, 
Tinbergen 1962, Winters and Wang 1994). Yet, these 
studies rarely emphasize other “noneconomic” deter- 
minants of trade, which leads them to ignore the effects 
of alliances and other political factors. Since preferen- 
tial trading arrangements often are comprised of allies 
(Mansfield 1993), these analyses risk confusing the 


7 Because many alliances are still in effect, it is not possible to 
measure their duration. For the purpose of this rough test, alliances 
still in effect as of 1993 (the last year for which data are available) are 
coded as ending in this year. Like Morrow’s (1990, 921) analysis of 
alliance durability, “each alliance is treated as a whole and is not 
decomposed into dyads of allies.” 

8 In addition, like the United States after World War I, major 
powers often have the economic capacity to provide aid and invest- 
ment that may promote trade with weaker states (Freeland 1985). 
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effects of alliances and preferential trading arrange- 
ments. In so doing, they are likely to yield biased 
estimates of preferential trading arrangements’ effects 
on trade flows and, hence, to offer a distorted view of 
the political economy of international trade. 

Many empirical studies of the international political 
influences on trade focus on diplomatic cooperation 
and conflict between states. Polachek (1980, Gasi- 
orowski and Polachek 1982), for example, argues that 
utility-maximizing actors tend to engage in cooperative 
relations with trading partners because of the oppor- 
tunity costs associated with forgoing trade in the event 
of conflict. In the only studies bearing directly on this 
topic, Pollins (1989a, 1989b) examined the effects of 
preferential trading arrangements and diplomatic co- 
operation and conflict on bilateral trade flows. He 
found that cooperation promotes trade, but he also 
observed that his model may not account for variations 
in trade patterns between allies and adversaries or 
between major powers and other states (Pollins 1989a, 
757). Indeed, since there is evidence that allies fre- 
quently engage in political conflicts (e.g., Bueno de 
Mesquita 1981), it is important to isolate the effects of 
alliances on trade rather than infer them from studies 
focusing on the effects of political cooperation and 
conflict. 

A few studies have examined the effects of alliances 
on bilateral trade flows (Gowa 1994, Gowa and Mans- 
field 1993, Mansfield and Bronson 1997, Summary 
1989), but they focused on trade involving major 
powers. As we argued above; it is important to deter- 
mine the extent to which the strength and magnitude of 
the relationship between alliances and trade depend on 
whether the commercial partners are major powers. 
Furthermore, these studies did not examine the inter- 
actions among alliances, preferential trading arrange- 
ments, and major powers, an issue that is central to our 
analysis. 


THE MODEL 


In order to test the hypotheses described earlier, we 
begin with a gravity model, which has become a 
standard framework for explaining patterns of bilateral 
trade (e.g., Aitken 1973; Anderson 1979; Deardorff 
1984, 503-4; Frankel 1993; Gowa 1994; Gowa and 
Mansfield 1993; Leamer and Stern 1970, 145-70; Lin- 
nemann 1966; Pelzman 1977; Pollins 1989a; Tinbergen 
1962; Winters and Wang 1994). The gravity model 
describes trade flows between a given pair of states in 
terms of factors that influence the supply of exports in 
one country, factors that affect the demand for imports 
in the other, and factors that impede or facilitate the 
flow of trade between them. This model usually takes 
on the following form: 


X, = BoGDP;"GDP,*POP;*POP,DIST,*A,°%,, 
(1) 


where X; is the flow of trade between countries i and j; 
GDP, and GDP, are the gross domestic product (GDP) 
of i and j; POP. and POP, are the population (or, 
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equivalently, the per capita GDP) of i and j; DIST,, is 
the geographical distance between i and j; A, is a set of 
additional factors influencing trade between i and j, 
often including preferential trading arrangements; and 
€, is a lognormally distributed error term. 

Different variants of this model have been advanced, 
and various theoretical justifications for it have been 
offered (Anderson 1979; Bergstrand 1985, 1989; Dear- 
dorf 1995; Helpman and Krugman 1985, chapter 8; 
Leamer and Stern 1970; Linnemann 1966; Tinbergen 
1962). But it is widely recognized that a state’s capac- 
ity to supply exports is directly related to its GDP: so, 
too, is a state’s demand for imports. Population often is 
included in this model as a proxy for a country’s market 
size. Assuming economies of scale in production, the 
larger a country’s population, the more goods for which 
it is likely to achieve the minimum scale needed for 
efficient production without relying on export markets 
(Aitken 1973, 882; Linnemann 1966, 11-4; Winters 
and Wang 1994, 12). A more populous country, there- 
fore, is expected to produce less for export relative to 
its total production than is a less populous country. 
Similarly, a more populous country is expected to have 
a greater capacity to satisfy domestic demand with 
domestically produced goods, and thus a lower demand 
for imports, than is a less populous country. 

Distance usually is included in the gravity model as a 
proxy for transportation and transaction costs. These 
costs are expected to rise, and hence bilateral trade 
flows are expected to decrease, as the distance between 
trade partners increases, For these and other reasons, 
the gravity model predicts that bilateral trade flows will 
be directly related to the GDP of i and j and inversely 
related to both the population of i and j and the 
distance between them. 

In addition to GDP, population, and distance, we 
include in the following model variables related to 
whether both trading partners are members of a com- 
mon alliance and a common preferential trading ar- 
rangement, whether either state is a major power, and 
the interactions among these factors. 

As noted above, we use data on alliances and major 
powers compiled by the COW Project (Small and 
Singer 1969, 1982, 44-5) in this study. Furthermore, 
our analysis centers on the period since World War II, 
when the major powers have been the United States, 
the Soviet Union, Great Britain, France, and China. 
Although this list omits states that are major economic 
but not military powers—particularly West Germany 
and Japan—it seems appropriate in light of our em- 
phasis on the relationship between political-military 
relations and trade. In order to assess the implications 
of excluding states that are solely economic powers 
from this list, however, we will analyze the sensitivity of 


? A number of studies have attempted to provide a theoretical 
justification for the gravity model’s multiplicative functional form 
(e.g., Anderson 1979; Bergstrand 1985, 1989, Deardorff 1995; Help- 
man and Krugman 1985, chapter 8). One reason to use a multipli- 
cative rather than a linear specification of this model ıs that as the 
economic size—-measured in terms of GDP and population—of 
either i or } approaches zero, so, too, should trade flows between 
them (Deardorff 1995, 4). 
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our empirical results to whether West Germany and 
Japan are considered major powers. 

Also included in the following model are variables 
that measure whether the trading partners (1) are at 
war with one another, (2) are parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), (3) had a 
prior colonial relationship, and (4) have command 
economies. First, it is important to control for the 
effects of war because it may influence patterns of both 
alliances and trade. A wide variety of studies have 
drawn links between alliances and warfare (e.g., Levy 
1989, 228-30, 235-6); and the available evidence indi- 
cates that wars tend to dampen trade flows (Gowa 
1994; Gowa and Mansfield 1993; Mansfield 1994; Pol- 
lins 1989a, 1989b). Second, the effects of the GATT on 
trade are analyzed since the GATT is widely viewed as 
having provided the global institutional framework for 
international trade during the post-World War II era, 
and there is evidence that it has promoted trade flows 
among members (e.g., Pollins 1989a). Since distinc- 
tions often are drawn between the GATT and prefer- 
ential trading arrangements in both theoretical and 
empirical studies of international trade (e.g., Eichen- 
green and Irwin 1995; Pollins 1989a; Yarbrough and 
Yarbrough 1992, 5), we consider their effects sepa- 
rately. 

Third, prior colonial relations are likely to influence 
trade flows (Kleiman 1976; Pollins 1989a, 741; Srivas- 
tava and Green 1986). Furthermore, omitting this 
variable from the model risks generating biased esti- 
mates of preferential trading arrangements’ effects on 
trade, since a number of such arrangements (including 
the Lomé Convention and other preferential arrange- 
ments involving the European Community/European 
Union) are comprised of states that had a previous 
colonial relationship. 

Finally, we include a variable pertaining to whether 
both trading partners have a command economy. Many 
pairs of countries with command economies also have 
been allied during the post-World War II era. It is 
important to ensure that any observed effect of alli- 
ances on trade is not due to the unusual ability of states 
with a command economy to direct trade toward allies 
and away from other states. 

Thus, the model we will estimate is: 


log X; = log Bo + Bilog GDP 4-1) + Balog GDP (¢-1 
+ Balog POP,- + Balog POP, «-1) 
+ Bslog DIST, ¢—1 + Belog ALLY y¢—-1) 
+ Blog PTA,q_1 + Balog MPyQ-1 
+ Bo(log ALLY ,y-1) X log PTAyy-1) 
+ Biolog ALLY, ¢-1) X log MP yu-1)) 
+ Bii(log PTA yq—1) X log MPye-1)) 
+ Bylog GATT, ¢~1) + Bilog COL, ¢-1) 
+ Bilog COM, ¢-1) + Bislog WAR pa-1) + log ey. 
(2) 
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The dependent variable is the natural logarithm of the 
real value of exports from state i to state j in year t. The 
independent variables are defined as follows: 

log GDP,y—1) and log GDP (1 are the natural 
logarithms of the real GDP of i and j, respectively, in 
year t — 1; 

log POP,;—1) and log POP) are the natural 
logarithms of the national population of i and j, 
respectively, in year ¢ — 1; 

log DIST,,-1) is the natural logarithm of the geo- 
graphical distance between i andj in year t — 1; 

log ALLY ;_1) is a dummy variable that equals one 
if i andj are allied in year ¢ — 1, zero otherwise; 

log PTA, ”—1) is a dummy variable that equals one if 
i and j are party to a common preferential trading 
arrangement in year t — 1, zero otherwise; 

log MP;q-1) is a dummy variable that equals one if 
either i or j is a major power in year £ — 1, zero 
otherwise; 

log GATT, q—1) is a dummy variable that equals one 
if both i andj are party to the GATT in year t — 1, zero 
otherwise; 

log COL, q—1) is a dummy variable that equals one if 
i and j had a colonial relationship ending in or before 
year t — 1 (provided that it concluded after the onset of 
World War II), zero otherwise; 

log COM, ;—1) is. a dummy variable that equals one if 
both i andj have a command economy in year ¢ — 1, 
zero otherwise; 

log WAR, —1) is a dummy variable that equals one if 
1 and j are at war with each other in year t — 1, zero 
otherwise; and 

log eœ is a stochastic error term. 

The remaining variables are included in order to 
analyze whether, as we argued earlier, the interactions 
among alliances, preferential trading arrangements, 
and major powers help to explain patterns of bilateral 
trade.1° A description of the data and coding proce- 
dures used in this analysis is provided in the Appendix. 

In the following analysis, we include all pairs of 
countries for which complete data are available in 
1960, 1965, 1970, 1975, 1980, 1985, or 1990 (years t£ — 
1). The data are pooled across these seven years. The 
parameters in equation 2 are estimated using ordinary 
least squares (OLS), after controlling for country- 
specific and year-specific fixed effects by including a 
dummy variable for each country and year in the 
sample (except the United States and 1990, which are 
the respective reference categories). Because White 
tests (Greene 1993, 392-3, 450; White 1980) yield 
evidence of heteroskedasticity in each cross-section, 
White heteroskedasticity-consistent standard errors 
are used in this analysis. 

Furthermore, because there is reason to expect the 
disturbances to exhibit autocorrelation, we estimate 
the parameters in equation 2 after including a lagged 
endogenous variable in the model. Doing so also is 


10 It should be noted that in antilogarithmic form, all the dummy 
variables in equation 2 take on values of e (the base of the natural 
logarithms) and one, as such, the logarithms of these variables take 
on values of one and zero. 
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useful since, if alliances, preferential trading arrange- 
ments, or other independent variables in equation 2 
are influenced by prior trade flows, then omitting a 
lagged endogenous variable! from the model will gen- 
erate biased estimates of their effects (Eichengreen 
and Irwin 1995). The logarithm of the lagged value of 
exports, however, is likely to be correlated with the 
error term in equation 2, thereby generating inconsis- 
tent estimates. We therefore construct an instrument 
for the lagged endogenous variable, a well-known 
procedure for ameliorating this problem (Greene 1993, 
435-6; Maddala 1988, 392-5).1! Estimates of the pa- 
rameters in equation 2 are shown in Table 1. The 
model estimated without the lagged endogenous vari- 
able is referred to as model 1; that estimated with the 
lagged endogenous variable is referred to as model 1A. 


ESTIMATES OF THE PARAMETERS 


The results in Table 1 indicate that the variables in 
models 1 and 1A explain 55% of the variation in 
bilateral trade flows. Also, as expected, GDP is directly 
related to the value of exports, and population and 
distance are inversely related to the value of exports. 
The estimates of log GDP,a-1 and log GDP, q—1) are 
positive; the estimates of log POP ay log POP)4—), and 
log DIST «-1) are negative; and each of them is 
statistically significant. 

In addition, the results based on model 1A demon- 
strate that the lagged valué of log Xt) 18 strongly 
related to its current value. Surprisingly, however, the 
estimate of this parameter is negative. Further analysis 
revealed that this result is due to collinearity between 
lagged log X, (n and the values of both GDP and 
population in year £ — 1. To reduce the collinearity 
among these variables, we replace log GDP.) and 
log GDP ¢-1) with log (GDP 4-1) x GDP,,-1)) and 
log POP,—1) and log POP,4_1) with log (P Pia—1) X 
POP e) is specification is referred to as model 1B 
in Table 1 and is closely related to that used in a 
number of previous studies (e.g., Eichengreen and 
Irwin 1995, Frankel 1993).12 As expected, the estimate 
of log (GDP,¢_1) X GDP (:-1)) is positive, the estimate 
of log (POP,,_1) X POP,,_,)) is negative, and both 
are statistically significant. Moreover, the estimate of 
lagged log X,,,, based on model 1B is positive and 
significant, which accords with the findings of those 


11 This instrument is created by regressing the lagged value of 
log X pa on the lagged values of log GDP 4-1, log GDP -1% 
log POP. 1—1» log POP,,-1, and a dummy variable for each year 
(except 1 ; included in the analysis. Data on exports for 1956 and 
data on GDP and population for 1955 are used to generate values of 
the instrumental variable for 1961. The dearth of these data accounts 
for the decline in N of 1,738 when the lagged endogenous variable 1s 
included in the model and (as noted jin the Appendix) is one reason 
we restrict our analysis to the period beginning in 1960. 

12 Frankel (1993, 58; see also Helpman and Krugman 1985) points 
out that entering the GDP of the importer and exporter in product 
form is consistent with theories ofi international trade based on 
imperfect competition. One umplication of this specification is that 
two states are expected to conduct more trade if both have a 
medium-sized economy than if one;has a large economy and the 
other has a small economy. 
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Regression of Exports on GDP, 
Population, Distance, Alliances, Preferential 
Trading Arrangements, Major-Power Status, 


GATT, Prior Colonial Ties, Command 
Economles, and War, 1960-90 


Mode! 
Variable 1 1A 1B 
log Bo 7.783* 2462 12.014" 
(3.156) (3.381) (8.373) 
log GDP, .687"* TOV = 
(.041) (.047) 
log GDP, ' 1.322 1.608" — 
(.040) (.076) 
log POP, —,.872" —.808* — 
(.079) (.083) 
log POP, —.974* —.959% — 
(.078) (.083) 
log (GDP, x GDP) -= = 527" 


log DIST, —./87™" —,790" 
(.014) (.014) (.014) 
log ALLY, .192"* 214 219" 
(.049) (.050) (.050) 
log PTA, .499** .490™ .466™ 
(.038) (.039) (.039) 
log MP, .631™ .652** .642™ 
(.133) (.124) (.124) 
log ALLY, x log PTA, .589™* .592™ .592™ 
(.064) (.065) (.065) 
log ALLY, X log MP, .082 —.005 —.016 
(.066) (.063) (.067) 
log PTA, X log MP, ~—.046™  —.548™* —.527" 
(.065) (.067) (.067) 
log GATT, .071 .050 .042 
(.037) (.040) (.040) 
log COL, 1.812% 1.800% 1.791" 
(.083) (.089) (.089) 
log COM, .791%* .760** .841* 
(.102) (.110) (.113) 
log WAR, —6.423™ -6.247* -—6.496* 
(.108) (.112) (.109) 
lagged log X, — —.293** 913" 
(.066) (.01 4) 
R? 55 55 54 
N 32,156 30,418 30,418 


Note: Entnes are unstandardized regression coefficients. Two-tailed 

tests are conducted for each regression coeficient. Figures In paren- 

theses are White heteroskedasticity-consistent standard errors. Re- 

gressions Include dummy vanables for country-specific and year- 
effects. 


specific fixed 
‘p = 05; “p = .001. 


log (POP, x POP) 









































studies that have included a lagged endogenous vari- 
able in a gravity model (e.g., Eichengreen and Irwin 
1995). 

It also is important to recognize that, as shown in 
Table 1, regardless of which model is analyzed, very 
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little variation exists in the signs, sizes, or significance 
levels of the remaining variables in equation 2. 
Turning to the remaining variables, there is consid- 
erable evidence that wars depress trade and that a 
former colonial relationship and the existence of a 
command economy on the part of both trade part- 
ners promote commerce. In every case, the estimate of 
log WAR,¢—-1) is negative, the estimates of log 
COL, y—1) and log COM, ¢—1) are positive, and all of 
them are statistically significant. In addition, there is 
some evidence that GATT membership facilitates 
trade. The coefficient of log GATT,,4_1) is positive in 


: poate ae ee ie 
each case, but it is never statistically significant. 


The Effects of Alliances and Preferential 
Trading Arrangements on Trade 


The results in Table 1 also provide strong support for 
the arguments advanced earlier. They indicate that 
alliances and preferential trading arrangements each 
promote trade, that the effects of alliances are height- 
ened if the trade partners include a major power, 
and that the combination of an alliance and a prefer- 
ential trading arrangement generates more commerce 
than does either type of institution alone. The esti- 
mates of log ALLY,¢_1), log PTA,¢-1) and log 
MP .-1) are positive and statistically acan based 
n all three models. Equally important for the pur- 
poses of testing the hypotheses described above, the 
estimates of log ALLY,¢_1, X log PTA}u-1) and 
log PTA,y_-1) X log MP e-n are significant in 
each instance, although there is no evidence that 
log ALLY, 4-1) X log MP,@—1) has a statistically signif- 
icant effect on trade. Moreover, the quantitative effects 
of alliances, preferential trading arrangements, and 
major powers on the predicted value of exports tend to 
be quite large. 
In antilogarithmic form and for a given pair of states, 
i and j, in a given year, t, equation 2 can be expressed 
as: 


X yi) = CX [ALLY ;e-1) exp( Be I Bolog PTA ge- 


T Biolog MP y-1))] 
x [PTA ,¢-1) exp(B7 T Bulog MP ,,-1)) | 


X [MP yu- exp(Bs)], (3) 
where 
C = BoGDP,4-nf!GDP,q-y POP -0 
i POP -DIST -9GA ti ee 
COL yg- °COM yy-1)? “WAR ge- Cyto: 


As noted earlier, ALLY, a- PTAyg—1y, MPyo-1> 
GATT ,¢-1), COLyG—1)» CO n(t—1)» and W y(t—1) are 
dummy variables that take on values of e and one; their 
natural logarithms therefore take on values of one and 
zero. For the purposes of analyzing the effects of 
alliances, preferential trading arrangements, and major 
powers on the predicted value of trade between a given 
pair of states in a given year, C can be treated as a 
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TABLE 2. Effects of Alliances, Preferential 
Trading Arrangements, and Major-Power 
Status on the Predicted Value of Exports, 
Based on Estimates in Table 1 


Relationship between _____ Model 
__CountriesfandJ 1A B 


A. Countries / and j include 
a major power 
Members of a 
preferential trading 


arrangement 
Allies 425 403 394 
Not Allies 179 181 179 


Not members of a 
preferential trading 


arrangement 
Allies 247 237 231 
Not Allies 188 192 190 


B. Countries / and / are not 
major powers 
Members of a 
preferential trading 


arrangement 
Allies 360 365 356 
Not Allies 165 163 159 


Not members of a 
preferential trading 


arrangement 
Allies 121 124 124 
Not Allies 100 100 100 


a ee 
Note: Entnes are the predicted value of exports from country / to country 
j, based on equation 3, where C is set equal to 100. 


constant. The entries in Table 2 are derived by arbi- 
trarily setting C equal to 100. The estimates of Bs — B11 
in Table 1 based on models 1, 1A, and 1B then are used 
to generate predicted values of X,,;,.13 For each model, 
comparing the entries in Table 2 allows us to assess the 
proportional change in the predicted value of trade 
between a given pair of states in a given year if these 
states are allied rather than nonallied, are party to a 
common preferential trading arrangement rather than 


13 Rather than setting C equal to 100, we could use the observed 
values of the variables in equation 3, the dummy variables pertaining 
to each country and year, and the estimates of their regression 
coefficients to obtain the predicted dollar value of trade for a given 
pair of countries in a given year. Note, however, that for this given 
pair of countries and year, doing so would yield the same propor- 
tional increases in trade as those derived using the entries in Table 2. 
Furthermore, doing so often generates predicted values of trade that 
deviate noticeably from their corresponding observed values. This 
problem is common in models estimated in double-log form. There 
is substantial variation about the regression lines estimated using 
models 1, 1A, and 1B, and this variation is magnified when the value 
of trade, rather than the logarithm of this value, is analyzed. 
Consider, for example, the twenty pairs of countnes for which the 
logarithm of exports 1s closest to the sample mean. On average, the 
predicted log of exports based on model 1 deviates from the observed 
log of exports only by about 5%. This figure is only slightly higher for 
the twenty pairs of countries that conducted the most trade, but it is 
much higher for those pairs that conducted the least trade. Since the 
absolute values of these residuals often are relatively large, however, 
the differences between the predicted and observed values of exports 
based on this model are much more pronounced than those between 
the predicted and observed values of the logarithm of exports. 
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not, and include a major power rather than being 
composed solely of nonmajor powers, as well as the 
extent to which the quantitative effects of each factor 
are influenced by the other two factors. 

The findings in Table 2 are consistent with the 
argument that alliances promote trade among mem- 
bers. A change from the absence to the existence of an 
alliance that does not include a major power increases 
the predicted value of trade between nonmajor powers 
by about 20% to 25% if these states are not members 
of a common preferential trading arrangement. If the 
trading partners include a major power and are not 
members of a preferential arrangement, a change from 
the absence to the existence of an alliance generates 
about a 20% to 30% increase in the predicted flow of 
exports. Furthermore, the predicted value of trade 
between allies that include a major power (and are not 
members of a common preferential trading arrange- 
ment) is roughly twice as large as the corresponding 
value between nonmajor-power allies. 

That the effects of alliances are heightened if the 
trading partners are members of a common preferen- 
tial trading arrangement also accords with our argu- 
ment. Under these conditions, a change from the 
absence to the existence of an alliance yields an 
increase in the predicted value of trade of roughly 
120% between nonmajor powers and of about 120% to 
140% between states that include a major power. 

Like alliances, preferential commercial arrange- 
ments exert a considerable influence on trade, but our 
results indicate they have a larger effect than alliances 
on trade flows between nonmajor powers, whereas the 
opposite holds for trade flows involving major powers. 
Instituting a preferential trading arrangement yields an 
increase of about 60% to 65% in the predicted value of 
exports between nonmajor powers that are not allied. 
Surprisingly, however, instituting such an arrangement 
decreases by about 5% the predicted value of trade 
between states that include a major power and are not 
allied. 

As expected, the effects of a preferential trading 
arrangement are heightened if the members are allied. 
If allies establish a preferential commercial agreement, 
then the predicted value of exports increases by almost 
200% between nonmajor powers and by roughly 70% 
between countries that include a major power. 

These results provide strong support for our argu- 
ment that the combination of an alliance and a prefer- 
ential trading agreement generates a greater impetus 
to trade than does either of these institutions alone. As 
shown in Table 2, members of an alliance and a 
preferential trading arrangement conduct considerably 
more trade than do parties to either one or the other 
but not both. Moreover, allied preferential trading 
arrangement partners that include a major power 
engage in about 10% to 20% more trade than do their 
nonmajor-power counterparts. Indeed, the predicted 
value of trade for pairs of states that are allied, belong 
to a common preferential trading arrangement, and 
include a major power is the highest in Table 2 based 
on each model estimated, followed by that for nonma- 
jor powers that are both allies and party to a common 
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preferential trading arrangement, and that for major- 
power allies that are not members of a common 
preferential trading arrangement. 


Definition of a Major Power 


It was noted earlier that our analysis of major powers is 
based on a definition that emphasizes political-military 
strength. Economic powers lacking sufficient military 
capabilities to meet this criterion, however, also may 
influence the commercial effects of alliances and pref- 
erential arrangements on trade. Japan and West Ger- 
many are obvious examples of such states, and we 
therefore estimate the parameters in models 1, 1A, and 
1B after including them among the major powers. 

The results of this analysis tend to be very similar to 
those in Table 1, with two notable differences. First, the 
estimate of log MP,.,_,) is, on average, about 40% 
larger when Japan and West Germany are considered 
major powers than when they are not. This result is 
hardly surprising, since both countries have been espe- 
cially active participants in the international trading 
system during the period examined here. 

Second, the estimates of both log ALLY 4-1) X 
log MP, 4-1) and log PTAyy—1) X log MP (-1) are 
much smaller than their corresponding estimates in 
Table 1. Thus, for example, instituting an alliance 
between states that include a major power generates 
roughly a 15% smaller increase in the predicted value 
of trade when Japan and West Germany are consid- 
ered major powers than when they are not. This 
suggests that political-military major powers augment 
the openness of alliances and preferential trading 
arrangements to a greater extent than do other eco- 
nomic powers, which is consistent with the argument 
advanced above. 


THE EFFECTS OF ALLIANCE FORMATION 
ON CHANGES IN TRADE 


Thus far, we have examined the effects of preexisting 
alliances and preferential trading arrangements, on the 
level of trade among states. But it is important to 
ensure that our results are not undermined by simul- 
taneity bias caused by any influence of trade on alli- 
ances or preferential arrangements. Various studies 
have suggested that high levels of trade can generate 
incentives for states to forge formal institutions, like 
preferential trading arrangements, that minimize fu- 
ture disruptions of commercial relations (e.g., Eichen- 
green and Irwin 1995, Yarbrough and Yarbrough 
1992). We addressed this issue earlier by lagging the 
effects of the independent variables one year and by 
including the lagged value of exports in models 1A and 
1B. We now examine whether the formation of alli- 
ances (and preferential trading arrangements) in- 
creases bilateral trade flows. We then examine the 
effects of trade flows and changes in them on the 
formation of alliances. Initially, we estimate the param- 
eters in the following model: 


AX) = Ao T aA GDP -1 F a2AGDP 4-1) 
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TABLE 3. Regression of Change In Exports 
on Changes in GDP, Population, Alllances, 
Preferential Trading Arrangements, GATT, 
Command Economies, and War, 1960-90 





























Model 
Variable 2 2A 
a? 917.833" 780.164*** 
(72.440) (81.574) 
AGDP, —.000521"* — 000361 
(.000208) (.000271) 
AGDP, .000735 .001613*™ 
(.000431) (.000459) 
APOP, —2.403* —1.683 
(1.080) (1.178) 
APOP, —4,207** ~3.767"" 
(1.044) (1.046) 
A ALLY? 106.607 172.183 
(56.109) (125.577) 
APTA," —63.376" —87.851** 
(20.849) (26.895) 
A(ALLY, X PTA,)* 236.174 430.848 
(67.700) (101.215) 
A(ALLY, X MP,)* 99.819 104.358 
(115.261) (227.728) 
A(PTA, X MP)” 174.900* —96.825 
(89.235) (71.187) 
AGATT, ° -16.237 —27.620 
(12.309) (15.662) 
ACOM,* 622.404" 301.254*°™ 
(184.746) (64.213) 
AWAR," ~130.052 67.431" 
(76.238) (17.161) 
R? 06 .06 
N 23,940 20,892 


Note’ Entnes are unstandardized regression coefficients Two-tailed 
tests are conducted for each regression coefficient Figures in paren- 
theses are White heteroskedasticity-congistent standard errors Re- 
greasions include dummy vanables for country-specific and year- 
specific fixed effects 

®Parameter estimate and standard error are divided by 1,000,000 
*o = 05; “p s .01, ““p = .001 


+ asAPOP,y-1) + agAPOP,y—1) + asA ALLY y-1 
+ agAPTA yq—1 + ALLY,- X PTA, ¢-1)) 
+ agh (ALLY, q—1) X MPyq—1) + aA (PTA yG-1) 
X MP,q—1) + &AGATT je- + aA COMya-1 


F aA WAR ye-1) T AZ: (4) 


In this model, referred to as model 2 in Table 3, the 
change in exports between states i and j is measured 
from year t — 5 to year t, the change in each indepen- 
dent variable is measured from year t — 6 to year t — 
1, and Az,,,) is an error term. It is clear, however, that 
this specification may not completely alleviate any 
simultaneity between trade and the exogenous vari- 
ables in the model. Changes in trade from year t — 5 to 
year t — 1 could, for example, lead to the formation of 
alliances or preferential trading arrangements during 
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that time. We therefore estimate a second model, 
referred to as model 2A in Table 3, in which each 
independent variable is measured from year t — 11 to 
year t — 6. In this model, the effects of the independent 
variables are completely lagged, thereby further reduc- 
ing any possibility of simultaneity bias." 

It should be noted that based on our sample of states 
and the period considered here, no changes occurred 
in the distance between states, the states that were 
major powers, and states that had a prior colonial 
relationship. These variables, therefore, are not in- 
cluded in equation 4. 

As in our earlier analysis, OLS is used to derive 
estimates of the parameters in models 2 and 2A after 
pooling the observations over time and including 
dummy variables for each country and year in the 
sample (except the United States and 1960, which are 
the respective reference categories). Since evidence of 
heteroskedasticity exists in each cross-section, we con- 
tinue to use White heteroskedasticity-consistent stan- 
dard errors in our tests of statistical significance. 

The results of this analysis are presented in Table 3. 
Particularly important is the fact that AALLY,.,_1), 
A(ALLY,¢-1) X MPyq—1), and A(ALLY, 1) x 
PTA, -1) are positive in each case.5 These fin ings 
indicate that the formation of an alliance tends to 
increase trade among members. That this relationship 
is relatively weak, however, also is clear, since only the 
estimate of A(ALLY,,,1) X PTA, q- ) is statistically 
significant based on either model. 6 In addition, the 
results in Table 3 indicate that the effects of alliance 
formation on trade tend to be larger in the five years 
after the alliance is formed than in the period during 
which it is formed. The estimate of AALLY,,,_1) is 


14 Jt should be noted that the functional form of models 2 and 2A ıs 
linear rather than multiplicative, like models 1, 1A, and 1B. While a 
simpler linear model often has obvious advantages, under the 
present circumstances ıt could be argued that a multiplicative model 
is more appropriate Hence, we also estimated the parameters in 
models 2 and 2A based on a multiplicative specification, whereby 
each vanable was defined as the change in its natural loganthm. In 
only three cases—AGDP,,_1) and A(PTA,¢—1) X MPyq_ 1)) based on 
model 2 and AWAR,,-_, based on model 2A—did statistically 
significant estimates b on the linear specification (reported in 
Table 3) change signs but remain significant based on the multipli- 
cative specification. 

In addition, we included in equation 4 the level of exports from 1 
to J in year t The estumate of this variable was negative but 
insignificant based both on models 2 and 2A. Moreover, the signs, 
sizes, and significance levels of the remaining variables in equation 4 
were not at all sensitive to the inclusion of this variable. 

15 One limitation of this analysis is that, based on the sample of states 
for which we have complete data, few pairs of countries changed 
from nonallies to allies during any of the five-year periods (t — 6 to 
t — 1 for model 2 and ¢ — 11 to t — 6 for model 2A) ın which the 
independent variables are measured. Indeed, most alliances and 
various preferential trading arrangements that existed during the era 
we examine were formed prior to its outset. As such, this and the 
following analysis only can be considered a preliminary first cut at the 
issues of whether the formation of alliances or preferential trading 
arrangements gives rise to changes ın trade flows and whether trade 
flows contribute to their formation. 

16 The p-value of the estimate of A ALLY, u-1) is .06 based on model 
2 and .17 based on model 2A. Thus, the estimate based on model 2 
would have been significant at the .05 level had we conducted a 
one-tailed rather than a two-tailed test. 
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about two-thirds larger and that of A(ALLY, 1) X 
PTA, @—1)) is roughly three-quarters larger based on 
model 2A than model 2. The estimate of A(ALLY,,,_, 
x MP,,q—1)), however, is virtually the same size fepare. 
less of whether the effects of alliance formation on 
changes in trade are fully lagged. 

Whereas the formation of alliances between states 
that include a major power does not significantly 
increase trade flows, the formation of preferential 
trading arrangements between such states does. This 
increase, however, is realized only in the immediate 
aftermath of their formation. The estimate of 
A(PTA a- X MPyq—) is positive and significant 
based on model 2 but is negative and not significant 
based on model 2A. Furthermore, the estimate of 
A PTA;jq-1 is negative and significant based on both 
models. In combination with our earlier results, these 
findings suggest that the trade-promoting effects of 
preferential arrangements that do not include allies or 
a major power occur only some time after they are 
formed. 

The effects of GATT membership on trade seem to 
follow a similar pattern. Whereas our earlier results 
indicated that pairs of states belonging to the GATT 
conduct somewhat more trade than do other pairs, 
changes leading both trade partners to become part- 
ners to the GATT actually generate a mild decrease in 
trade. Indeed, the estimate of AGATT,,,,_1) is negative, 
but small and insignificant, based on both models. 
There also is evidence that the onset of war depresses 
trade but that these effects are short-lived. The esti- 
mate of AWAR, @—1) is negative and insignificant based 
on model 2 but positive and significant based on model 
2A. In addition, changes leading both trade partners to 
have a command economy yield increases in trade: 
Both estimates of ACOM,,,_1) are positive and sig- 
nificant. Finally, increases in the importer’s GDP and 
decreases in the exporter’s GDP and in the population 
of both trade partners give rise to increases in com- 
merce. The estimate of AGDP,,,_1) is positive, those 
of AGDP, 1), APOP,g—y, and APOP,q_1) are nega- 


l s IET Sy 
tive, and five of the eight estimates are significant. 


THE EFFECTS OF TRADE ON 
ALLIANCE FORMATION 


The preceding results indicate that allies conduct more 
trade than do nonallies and that the formation of 
alliances tends to generate increases in trade. To 
further ensure that our findings do not reflect the 
effects of trade flows or changes in trade on the 
formation of alliances, we conduct two additional 
analyses. 

First, we define a variable that is equal to the log of 
the odds that states i andj form an alliance during the 
period from year t + 1 to year t + 4, where we observe 
one if an alliance is formed during this period and zero 
otherwise. Like our earlier analysis, trade flows be- 
tween i and j are measured in year t (where t = 1956, 
1961, 1966, 1971, 1976, 1981, and 1986). These data are 
pooled and a logistic regression is conducted to esti- 
mate the effects of trade flows on the probability of 
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alliance formation. The results indicate that the maxi- 
mum likelihood estimate of trade is positive but small 
(9.29 x 1071) and not statistically significant (t = .87). 

Second, we analyze whether the change in trade 
between i and j during the period from year t — 5 to 
year t influences the probability that they form an 
alliance during the period from year f + 1 to yeart + 
4, using the same procedure described above. The 
maximum likelihood estimate of the change in trade 
also is positive but small (2.94 x 10°") and not 
statistically significant (¢ = 1.16). 

In addition, we introduced into these models other 
variables included in our earlier analyses and contin- 
ued to find no evidence that trade flows or changes in 
them influence the formation of alliances. We also 
estimated these models using a multiplicative func- 
tional form and found no evidence that trade or 
changes in trade affect alliance formation, controlling 
for other variables (such as distance) included in our 
earlier analyses. These findings, therefore, provide no 
indication that our earlier results are undermined by 
problems of endogeneity. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


The results of this study indicate that alliances and 
preferential trading arrangements both promote the 
flow of trade and that in combination they generate 
more commerce than does either alone. These findings 
are consistent with the argument that firms and private 
traders have incentives to reduce the risks of oppor- 
tunism by foreign governments. Investing in relation- 
specific assets to service the market of an ally or a 
preferential trading arrangement partner reduces these 
risks. These risks are further reduced if such a partner 
is also an ally. 

That alliances facilitate trade among members also 
accords with the argument that the security externab- 
ties fostered by commerce create incentives for states 
to trade more freely with allies than with adversaries. 
These incentives are especially pronounced for states 
with the ability to influence their terms of trade. Major 
powers are likely to have that ability, and this is 
consistent with our finding that pairs of allied states 
which inchide a major power conduct considerably 
more trade than allied pairs which do not. In addition, 
major-power alliances tend to be more durable and 
stable than those comprised solely of nonmajor powers. 
This tendency further reduces the risks of opportunism 
faced by investors in dedicated assets to service an 
ally’s market. It also reduces the risk that a govern- 
ment’s current allies will become adversaries in the 
near future and use the augmented political-military 
capacity derived from intraalliance trade to undermine 
its security. 

Hlustrative of the effects of major-power alliances is 
the case of the United States and South Korea. The 
United States has long sought to foster South Korean 
economic growth in order to bolster its security vis- 
a-vis North Korea and other potential adversaries. To 
this end, the United States pressured South Korea to 
adopt an export-led growth strategy and provided a 
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market for a large portion of these exports (Haggard 
and Moon 1983). Indeed, it is widely acknowledged 
that these two countries have enjoyed a “ ‘special’... 
economic and trade relationship based primarily on 
strategic and other noneconomic factors” (Yang 1986, 
34). The United States (and its allies) also has severely 
limited trade with North Korea in an attempt to 
undermine its security. 

The heightened tendency for major powers to pro- 
mote trade with allies at the expense of political rivals 
is not limited to this one example. Cohen argues that: 


from the start of the Cold War, official Washington’s chief 
objective was to reconstruct the war-ravaged economies of 
Western Europe and Japan, and maintain the vigor of the 
undamaged Canadian economy, so that these countries 
could serve as effective barriers to communist expan- 
sion.... Toward this end,... the United States later 
encouraged an outflow of private investment from the 
United States, particularly to Canada but also to Europe, 
and it promoted through GATT a broad program of 
worldwide liberalization of industrial trade that frequently 
benefited its allies directly at its own expense (1991, 102; 
see also Gowa 1994). 


In fact, U.S. policymakers seem to have recognized the 
contribution that free trade can make to the security of 
participants and the need to discriminate between 
friends and foes in this regard. As Dean Acheson 
argued in the late 1940s, “the preservation and devel- 
opment of sound trading relationships with other coun- 
tries of the free world [that is, U.S. allies] is an essential 
and important element in the task of trying to build 
unity and strength in the free world” (quoted in 
Freeland 1985, 325). 

Equally important in this regard was the denial of 
commercial benefits to adversaries of the United States 
and its allies. Chief among the efforts to achieve this 
end was COCOM, which was explicitly designed to 
stem the flow of commerce that might enhance the 
security of the Soviet Union and its allies (Mastanduno 
1992). Due to its effect, “by the early 1950s, American 
trade with the East was negligible, while trade between 
Eastern and Western Europe continued but at much 
reduced levels” (Pollard and Wells 1984, 355-6). 

These illustrations and our statistical results are 
consistent with the findings of most previous research 
on the effects of alliances on trade, almost all of which 
has analyzed commerce between or involving major 
powers (Gowa 1994, Gowa and Mansfield 1993, Mans- 
field and Bronson 1997, Summary 1989). But our 
results indicate that alliances comprised of nonmajor 
powers also promote trade and that the combination of 
an alliance and a preferential trading arrangement 
provides a particularly potent impetus to trade, impor- 
tant issues that have not been addressed to date. 

Moreover, our results do not reflect the influence of 
war, command economies, prior colonial relations, or 
GATT membership. We controlled for the effects of 
each of these factors, and, except for the GATT, each 
has a strong influence on trade flows. That wars 
depress trade is consistent with various studies which 
have found that conflict inhibits trade, while coopera- 
tion promotes it (Polachek 1980; Pollins 1989a, 1989b). 
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As we mentioned earlier, however, these studies did 
not analyze the effects of alliances on trade, and Pollins 
(1989a, 757) noted that these results might not account 
for variations in trade due to alliance relations. Our 
findings indicate that, in addition to conflict, alliances 
are salient influences on commerce. 

The observed effects of command economies, prior 
colonial relations, and GATT membership on bilateral 
trade flows also accord with the existing literature 
(Kleiman 1976, Mansfield and Bronson 1997, Pollins 
1989a, Srivastava and Green 1986), although the 
GATT’s effect is somewhat weaker than expected. But 
alliances and preferential trading arrangements have 
strong and large influences on trade even after control- 
ling for these factors. Thus, our findings pertaining to 
alliances and preferential trading arrangements are 
not, for example, due to the tendency for the Soviet 
Union to direct trade flows within the Warsaw Pact and 
the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance. Nor are 
they outgrowths of the tendency for some preferential 
trading arrangements and alliances to be comprised of 
states with a former colonial relationship or member- 
ship in the GATT. 

Much research on the determinants of bilateral trade 
flows has focused on the effects of preferential trading 
arrangements. Consistent with the findings of this 
research, our results indicate that these arrangements 
had a marked influence on trade after World War I. 
As we mentioned earlier, however, very few studies have 
compared the effects of preferential trading arrange- 
ments with those of alliances; and no research has exam- 
ined the extent to which the effects of preferential trading 
arrangements depend on whether commercial institu- 
tions include a major power or are comprised of allies. 

Yet, these issues are centrally important. Based on 
our results, preferential trading arrangements have a 
larger influence than alliances on trade flows between 
nonmajor powers, whereas the opposite holds for 
states that include a major power. Furthermore, absent 
an alliance, the effects of preferential commercial 
treatment on trade depend very little on whether the 
trading partners include a major power. The predicted 
value of trade conducted by nonallied members of a 
preferential trading arrangement is about 10% larger if 
one partner is a major power than if both are not major 
powers. But regardless of major-power status, the 
effects of a preferential trading arrangement depend 
fundamentally on whether its members also are allies. 
Indeed, allied members of a preferential trading ar- 
rangement conduct roughly 120% to 140% more trade 
than do their nonallied counterparts (refer to Table 2). 

Moreover, most studies of preferential trading ar- 
rangements omit alliances from the analysis; had we 
done so, too, substantial bias would have been intro- 
duced into our estimates of preferential trading ar- 
rangements’ effects. For example, estimates of log 
PTA,,,-1) based on models 1, 1A, and 1B increase by 
an average of about 50% when log ALLY,,_1), log 
ALLY, y-1) X log MP,q_1), and log ALLY (1) x 
log PTA„,¢«-1) are deleted from these models. Since 
preferential trading arrangements often are comprised 
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of political-military allies (Mansfield 1993), research 
that focuses solely on discriminatory commercial blocs 
therefore seems likely to confuse their effects with 
those of alliances and to systematically overstate the 
influence of preferential trading arrangements on com- 
merce. 

One central purpose of this paper was to analyze 
whether the combination of an alliance and a prefer- 
ential trading arrangement provides a greater impetus 
to commerce than does either type of institution alone. 
Our results provide strong support for this argument. 
Nonmajor powers conduct roughly 120% to 200% 
more trade if they are party to both an alliance and a 
preferential trading arrangement than if they are either 
allies or members of such an arrangement (but not 
both). Allies that belong to a preferential trading 
arrangement and include a major power conduct about 
70% more trade than do allies that include a major 
power but are not members of a preferential trading 
arrangement and roughly 125% more trade than non- 
allied members of such an arrangement that include a 
major power. Moreover, the predicted value of trade 
between states that are allies, members of a common 
preferential trading arrangement, and include a major 
power is greater than under any other set of conditions 
examined in this study, followed by the predicted value 
of trade between nonmajor powers that share both an 
alliance and a preferential trading arrangement (refer 
to Table 2). 

These findings indicate that the interplay between 
alliances and preferential trading arrangements is fun- 
damental to explaining patterns of international trade. 
It is clear that a wide variety of alliances and prefer- 
ential trading arrangements exist and that different 
types of each may have different influences on trade. It 
is equally clear that our analysis is confined to the 
post-World War I period and that the effects of 
alliances and preferential commercial treatment during 
this era may not correspond to their effects during 
earlier periods. Our results strongly suggest, however, 
that the pursuit of power conditions the pursuit of 
plenty. In so doing, this paper provides considerable 
evidence that an understanding of international politics 
is central to the study of international trade. 


APPENDIX: DATA SOURCES AND CODING 


Described here are the data used in this article and some 
coding issues pertaining to our analyses. 

Data on exports are taken from the International Mone- 
tary Fund (IMF), Direction of Trade (various years). The IMF 
presents these data in nominal U.S. dollars. Following 
Eichengreen and Irwin (1995), we use the U.S. wholesale 
price index and producer price index to create real values of 
exports. Furthermore, the IMF often does not distinguish 
between pairs of countries for which so little trade is con- 
ducted that the trade flow is reported as zero and pairs of 
countries for which data are not available. As such, neither 
type of pair is included in any of our analyses. 

Data on GDP and population are taken from the Mark 5.6 
version of the Penn World Table (Summers and Heston 
1991). In order to maintain consistency with the procedure 
for deflating the data on exports described above, we gener- 


ate nominal values of GDP using the data provided in the 
Penn World Table on per capita GDP expressed in current 
prices and population. We then deflate these values using the 
U.S. wholesale price index and producer price index. This 
data set does not include values of per capita GDP and 
population for a number of countries in 1990. Where it is 
possible to do so, we substitute values of these variables in 
1989 for missing values in 1990. 

Consistent with previous studies using gravity models, we 
measure distance based on the shortest distance in nautical 
miles between ports in states 1 and j. If at least one trading 
partner is land-locked, then we rely on land distances (either 
road or rail) to measure the distance between them. Data on 
geographical distances are taken from the Defense Mapping 
Agency, Distances between Ports (1985); Fitzpatrick and Mod- 
lin (1986); The Tunes Atlas of the World (1992); and The 
Times Concise Atlas of the World (1972). 

Data on alliances are taken from Small and Singer (1969) 
and preliminary updates of these data provided by the COW 
Project, dated March 25, 1993. We consider all neutrality 
agreements, ententes, and defense pacts listed by Small and 
Singer to be alliances. Since they sought to explain wars, 
Small and Singer did not include wartime alliances in their 
compilation. They noted, however, that for other purposes it 
would be important to amend their list correspondingly, and 
previous studies of the relationship between alliances and 
trade have done so (Gowa 1994, Gowa and Mansfield 1993). 
We therefore include as allies all states fighting together in 
any interstate war listed by Small and Singer. In order to 
maintain consistency with the earlier studies of alliances and 
trade, we also include as allies the United States and Japan, 
even though this pair of countries is not included in Small 
and Singer’s data set. This decision is made because the 
Japanese—-United States Security Treaty (1951-60) and the 
Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security (1960—present) 
served much the same purpose as an alliance, including the 
stipulation that the United States come to Japan’s assistance 
in the event it is attacked (Grenville 1974, 270, 286-7). 
However, the decision to code these states as allies has no 
bearing on any of our results. 

Data on preferential trading arrangements are taken from 
Belous and Hartley (1990, 141-3), Schott (1989), and Hart- 
land-Thunberg (1980). We also include the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance, the Southern African Devel- 
opment Coordination Conference, and the Eastern and 
Southern African Preferential Trade Area because various 
studies have identified them as preferential trading arrange- 
ments (Hanlon 1986, Kisanga 1991, Orimalade and Ubogu 
1984, Pomfret 1988). 

Data on major powers and wars are taken from Small and 
Singer (1982; Singer and Small 1994). It should be noted that 
only trade data between India and Pakistan are available for 
the pairs of states that were at war during the years (t — 1) 
analyzed here. 

Data on GATT membership are taken from various issues 
of GATT’s Basic Instruments and Selected Documents (Gene- 
va) and International Trade (Geneva). Data on prior colonial 
relations are taken from Kurian (1992). Data on command 
economies are taken from Kornai (1992, 6-7) for the period 
from 1960 to 1985 and from Staar et al. (1991) for 1990. 

All the independent variables ın equation 2 are measured 
at year t — 1. For each pair of states, i and J, it should be 
noted that alliances, preferential trading arrangements, 
GATT membership, prior colonial relations, command econ- 
omies, and war are coded based on the end of this year. 

All pairs of countries for which complete data are available 
in 1960, 1965, 1970, 1975, 1980, 1985, or 1990—and that 
Small and Singer (1969, 1982; Singer and Small 1994) list as 
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members of the interstate system—are included in our 
sample. Small and Singer only provide data on alliances and 
interstate wars for members of the interstate system; and, in 
some of the years mentioned above, their list of members 
excludes countries for which data on other variables analyzed 
here are available. 

The number of dyads for which complete data exist ranges 
from 2,647 in 1960 to 5,667 in 1990. These differences arise 
because the number of members of the interstate system 
increased during this period, as did the availability of data on 
GDP and trade flows. Data on trade flows and GDP are quite 
limited for earlier years, especially for less developed coun- 
tries and states with command economies. This is the primary 
reason we do not analyze periods prior to 1960, despite the 
obvious desirability of doing so if data on a wider range of 
countries were available. 
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Beyond Quid Pro Quo: What’s Wrong with Private Gain from Public Office? 


ANDREW STARK University of Toronto 


office has moved to the center of public discourse in the United States. As the House Ethics Manual 


ik longstanding debate over whether officials should be permitted to profit personally from public 


put it recently, it is of concern simply when an officeholder “cash[es] in on official position,” 
regardless of whether his or her official performance was in any way impaired as a result. Although the 
question of private gain from public office is richly implicative of a number of fundamental issues in political 
theory—in particular the ongoing controversy over where to draw the borders between private and public as 
well as the nature of official fiduciary responsibility—it has yet to undergo political-theoretic analysis. In 
what follows, I examine both the conceptual and normative issues emergent in the debate over private gain 


from public office. 


United States, it has become a commonplace to 

observe that instances of bribery, office-buying, and 
other gross forms of malfeasance have, over time, given 
way to a variety of more subtle forms of quid pro quo 
and conflict of interest (Vaughn 1990, 419, 423). Re- 
cently, however, public discourse over political ethics 
has expanded to include yet another realm, lying 
beyond even the more subtle forms of quid pro quo or 
conflict of interest, a realm with its very own concep- 
tual and normative perplexities: private gain from 
public office. It is of concern, as the House Ethics 
Manual states, simply when officeholders “cash in on 
official position,” even if their judgment or perfor- 
mance in office is in no way compromised, impaired, or 
encumbered as a result (House Committee on Stan- 
dards 1992, 83). Yet, sustained theoretical analysis of 
this burgeoning issue in U.S. politics—what is private 
gain from public office and what may be wrong with 
it—has yet to commence. According to Dennis 
Thompson (1995, 49), “what exactly the principle 
[against private gain from public office] prohibits is not 
so clear, and its ambiguities are the source of many of 
the problems in implementing ethics in our time.” 

Private gain from public office not only plays a 
growing role in U.S. political discourse but also prom- 
ises to be of considerable theoretical interest. The daily 
workings of democratic discourse and institutions con- 
tinually throw up complex new situations that, cumu- 
latively, can have the effect of fundamentally reframing 
concepts or issues of theoretical import. In the case of 
private gain from public office, as I shall show, the 
surrounding discourse is rich in, and implicative of, 
central political-theoretic debates over the distinction 
between public and private as well as the nature of 
official fiduciary responsibility. 

To distinguish private gain from public office from 
the kind of quid pro quo that preoccupies much 
scholarly inquiry, consider that in its most generic form 
a quid pro quo comprises two elements: It involves 


I political commentary on official corruption in the 
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officials whose judgment is compromised, encumbered, 
or impaired because (1) they have the official capacity 
to affect the interests of a private party to whom (2) 
they are in some way beholden because they have 
received from that party something of value for which 
they have provided no private-market consideration in 
return (so that if the transfer is to be recompensed, it 
could be recompensed only by an official act; see 
Rose-Ackerman 1978). Of course, public discourse and 
scholarly inquiry also display a preoccupation with 
situations that partake of only one but not the other of 
quid pro quo’s two chief characteristics. Much public 
debate, for example, centers on cases in which an 
official’s role affects a particular private interest that 
transfers value to the official, but in which—because 
the official provides proportional private economic 
consideration in return—s/he claims not to be be- 
holden. For example, while serving as secretary of the 
Air Force in 1955, Harold Talbott maintained a con- 
sulting practice whose clients included several Air 
Force contractors. As others have done in similar 
circumstances, Talbott claimed that because his firm 
furnished private services in return for the contractors’ 
payments, there was no possibility of his having be- 
come beholden to them, obligated to recompense them 
with an official act (in Talbott’s case, the argument 
failed, and he was forced to resign). 

Conversely, another strand of discourse surrounds 
situations in which an official receives unrecompensed 
value from a private interest and hence becomes 
beholden to that interest, even if the official can in no 
way affect that interest in his or her public capacity. 
“Unlike other conflict [laws, some statutes] do not 
require any connection between the payor and the 
government agency in which the payee work{s], or the 
specific government work performed by the payee” 
(Nolan 1992, 89-90). In regulating private subvention 
for any kind of official activity, these laws are not meant 
to prohibit quid pro quo per se—many other regula- 
tions do that—so much as prevent public decision 
making from being controlled by any private party, 
even one whose interests may not remotely be at stake. 

Private gain from public office, however, provokes 
normative concern even when officials are incapable of 
affecting the fortunes of the paying private interest in 
question and are in no way beholden to it. Private gain 
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from public office, in it most generic form, refers to any 
situation in which officials draw on knowledge, skills, 
experiences, stature, or prestige derived from their 
public office to reap some form of private gain—from 
membership on corporate boards, to fees for profes- 
sional services, to honoraria for appearances, to ex- 
pense-paid invitations to charitable events. Private gain 
from public office can occur contemporaneously with 
an Official’s occupancy of role, as when government 
employees sell manuals for firms seeking to do business 
with their agency or teach courses on issues related to 
their official work (U.S. Office of Government Ethics 
1989, 485). And private gain from public office can 
arise subsequent to an official’s role occupancy, as 
when former officials write books and give speeches, or 
advise clients on how to approach government, assisted 
by knowledge or stature they derived therein (Baker 
1995). 

Whatever the case, neither element of quid pro quo 
need be present. First, the private payor need not be 
one whose interests the official can in any way affect in 
his or her public capacity (and when the private payor 
does happen to be an entity whose interests the official 
can affect, in which case impaired official judgment may 
also be an issue, we can identify central strands of 
discourse concerned only with the element of private 
gain from public office; see House Committee on the 
Judiciary 1992, 85; Roberts 1988, 7). Second, since the 
official provides compensating private-market consid- 
eration (board attendance, professional services, 
speeches, and the like), s/he is not necessarily beholden 
to the payor. The question, in all cases, is whether the 
Official’s capacity to gain privately was enabled, advan- 
taged, or assisted by his or her occupancy of a position 
of public trust. It is thus “possible to imagine an official 
who acts impartially, does not play favorites, and is a 
model of public decorum,” but who nevertheless falls 
afoul of injunctions against “the use of public office for 
private gain, an independent and specific objective 
involved in the field of conflicts of interest” (Associa- 
tion of the Bar 1960, 7).1 

My aim in the following is twofold. First, I explore 
the principal conceptual ambiguities that arise sur- 
rounding the question “what is private gain from public 
office?” Second, I evaluate the main normative com- 
plexities that emerge in connection with the question of 
what, if anything, is wrong with private gain from public 
office. That a strenuous conceptual and normative 
debate exists is well attested in public discourse. On the 


1 Private gain from public office also differs from “appearance cases,” 
in which officials are sanctioned for allowing the appearance of 
impropriety to arise notwithstanding the fact that they may have 
committed no real improprieties; that is, in circumstances in which 
they may have violated no other extant ethics law (a category that 
includes the rules prohibiting private gain from public office). Just as 
the two sets of laws cover entirely different categories of offenses 
(Sanjour 1995), so they provoke distinct strands of discourse: Neither 
of the two major issues typical of “appearance discourse”—the 
fairness of factually prejudging or of retroactively imposing norms on 
officials (Stark 1995)— have any role to play in discourse over private 
gain from public office, which, as I will show, centers on the 
private-public distinction and the nature of official fiduciary respon- 
sibility. 
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one side, typically, one finds officials or scholars con- 
cerned to diminish the offensiveness of private gain 
from public office or, at least, contract the category of 
circumstances to which the term applies (Thompson 
1995, 21). On the other, one finds government agencies 
or political commentators seeking to expand the class 
of acts covered by the term or attach to it a negative 
normative charge (Jehl 1993, Johnson 1986). Given the 
perennial status of discourse, and the pristine nature of 
scholarly inquiry, I have chosen not to pronounce 
definitively or prescriptively on the conceptual and 
normative issues. As Sidney Hook (1980, 11) states, the 
principal contribution philosophy makes to public pol- 
icy is to “sharpen the issues at point in public contro- 
versy” or, alternatively, where appropriate, to “disclose 
the absence of genuine issues.” I therefore do not 
impose my own moral “yardstick” on debate (to bor- 
row from Walzer 1987, 20, 22, 26) but, rather, operate 
in “an interpretive mode” which “struggles to find 
meaning in the ‘text’ of public discourse,” in “the way 
in which people explain and justify what they do, the 
stories they tell,” and I suggest the particular kinds of 
cases under which each side is likelier to be on stronger 
ground. In doing so I follow Hirschman (1991, 6-7), in 
focusing “on a few common or typical arguments 
unfailingly made” by either side, and Smith (1988, 102), 
in examining a “few major cases that seem representa- 
tive.” 


CONCEPTUAL ISSUES 


“Private gain” and “public office”—the two concepts at 
play here—are each ambiguous in meaning. And it is 
the exploration and exploitation of their ambiguity 
that, largely, structure debate over the conceptual 
question “what is private gain from public office?” 
Private gain signifies that culpable officials, in seeking 
or enjoying the gain in question, are doing so outside 
their official role. The modifier “private” suggests a 
kind of gain—a trip on a corporate jet, attending an 
association meeting at a resort, an expense-paid trip to 
a charity event—that does not, ought not, or need not 
redound to the official as part of his or her job. If the 
official’s responsibilities required the official to board 
the corporate aircraft, or be present at the association 
meeting, or attend the charity event, then there would 
be no “private” gain, just the exercise of office. But 
assume that the activity is emphatically not part of an 
official’s role; that it therefore uncontroversially con- 
stitutes private gain. To say that such private gain flows 
from public office implies that the official enjoys such 
gain only because s/he happens to occupy that official 
role. The invitation to the charity event or, more 
diffusely, the knowledge, skills, and stature which now 
attract business, would not have evolved had the per- 
son never held that office. 

Faced with the charge of using public office for 
private gain, implicated officials will deny either that 
the gain is private or else that it results from anything 
public. Thus, on the one hand, implicated officials will 
insist that boarding the corporate jet, attending the 
association meeting, or even participating in the char- 
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itable event was part of their job—something they had 
to do in role anyway—and hence constitutes something 
neither private nor gain. It represents no new net 
augmentation to their psychic or economic utility; it is 
in no way an “extra” but simply all in a day’s work. On 
the other hand, conceding that a trip, meal, or invita- 
tion does constitute private gain and not official duty, 
officials—pointing to facets of their out-of-role selves 
such as a personal association with the charity or innate 
talents or skills—will then deny that it flows to them 
because of their public office. 

For there to be a coherent concept of private gain 
from public office, it must take place in a realm outside 
the borders of official role (otherwise there can be no 
private gain) but where the role nevertheless casts 
some sort of penumbra-shadow (otherwise the gain 
fails to result from public office). Implicated officials, 
for their part, want either to expand the borders of the 
role (so that there has been no private gain, only the 
undertaking of public responsibilities) or else contract 
the penumbra into nothingness (so that any private 
gain results from privately, not publicly, rooted capac- 
ities). But as I now show, the need simultaneously to 
expand and contract the realms of public and private, a 
need which besets argument on both sides if in inverse 
ways, places each side, whether implicated officials or 
those accusing them, at cross-purposes with itself. 


Private Gain or the Execution of Office? 


In 1991 a North Carolina environmental group invited 
William Sanjour, an employee of the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA), to address its members 
(expenses paid) on the dangers involved in locating a 
hazardous waste incinerator in Northampton County. 
Sanjour, an in-house critic of EPA’s willingness to 
allow such projects, was forced to decline the invita- 
tion, citing the rules against private gain from public 
office. Sanjour and a colleague then launched an action 
against EPA in D.C. district and subsequently circuit 
court, seeking to contest the rules covering private gain 
from public office, at least as applied to his prototypical 
kind of case. Sanjour v. EPA and the attendant con- 
gressional hearings (Sanjour 1992a, 1992b, 1995; 
House Committee on the Judiciary 1992) emblematize 
one of the key conceptual debates at play in private 
gain from public office: Accused officials, citing those 
qualities of their challenged activities that had a “pub- 
lic” or “official” quality, will claim they were operating 
in role. Accusing agencies or departments, while deny- 
ing that the official was operating in role, will cite those 
same “public” characteristics as evidence that the 
official’s role extended into and enabled the private 
gain in question.” 

Agencies and departments, to begin with, have a 
strong incentive (to the extent that there is any ambi- 
guity or leeway to the issue) to categorize the activity in 


2 Sanjour established ripeness by challenging an extant federal 
regulation, 5 C.F.R. 2635.807, which prohibits certain kinds of 
private gain from public office. And he established standing as a 
federal employee governed by it. 
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question—in Sanjour’s case, speaking to the North 
Carolina environmental group—as private or unoff- 
cial, not as an exercise of office. For to the extent that 
the activity does fall under the official’s in-role respon- 
sibilities, its subvention by private sources falls afoul of 
18 U.S.C. 209, which prohibits private payments for 
official acts. To the extent that the acts in question are 
official, in other words, one is entitled to presume that 
they already have been paid for, or ought ultimately to 
be paid for, by the public treasury (House Committee 
on the Judiciary 1992, 98). Agencies thus have reason 
to nudge any given privately underwritten act in the 
direction of the private, to offload it into the unofficial; 
for if it were official, then the agency itself could be 
expected to come up with the funds to defray it. 
Following this imperative, EPA urged that Sanjour’s 
expense-paid attendance at the North Carolina event 
could not be classed as an official activity and hence 
would necessarily constitute private gain. Private, be- 
cause the agency would not have sent him anyway as 
part of his job; Sanjour, moreover, would have been 
advancing his own views, not those of the agency. And 
the trip would have constituted gain, because the travel 
and lodging themselves were of some value.* There 
being nothing wrong with private gain in and of itself, 
the agency further contended it would have resulted 
from Sanjour’s holding public office. Sanjour would not 
have been invited had he not been an EPA official; his 
talk would have drawn on knowledge derived from his 
job and dealt with agency-related subject matter; the 
group, in inviting Sanjour, may well have been under 
some illusion that he would be speaking in an official 
capacity; indeed, the invitation was directed to him at 
the office. All of this suggested to the agency that while 
Sanjour’s speech would have constituted a private act, 
it would have accrued to him because of his public 


3 A category of activities has emerged which both parties, agency and 
official, as a consequence of their conflicting imperatives, find it 
convenient to describe as both public and private, both official and 
personal (or, more exactly, to which it 1s convenient for them each to 
ascribe the least problematic features of both the public and the 
private). In this realm, acts are sufficiently unofficial so that the agency 
can disclaim the responsibility to provide them itself, but sufficiently 
official that the officeholder can deny a charge that they constitute 
private gain. The U.S. Office of Government Ethics, piecemeal in its 
rulings, has evolved a category of activities that are not considered 
part of an agency’s “functions” but that nevertheless may lie within 
its sphere of “interests” (House Committee on the Judiciary 1992, 
141). That an activity—say, a particular kind of speaking engagement 
to a private group—lies outside the agency’s functions means the 
agency is not itself required to underwrite it. But that it falls within 
the agency’s realm of interests means that the official, in having it 
privately underwritten, 1s not being personally enriched. 

4 Sanjour, it should be noted, queried how “the Justice Department 
[could] think that giving up my vacation time for a coach ticket on 
USArr and a night in a room at a budget motel in the boondocks 
[could] constitute... using public office for private gain” (House 
Committee on the Judiciary 1992, 25). But the question of whether 
the travel and lodging were of any subjective value to Sanjour is 
obviously not cognizable; otherwise, officials could deny private gain 
ın any case (e.g , a junket to Hawaii) simply by denying its subjective 
utility to them. True, perhaps a de minimis rule could be written into 
the standards governing private gain from public office, exempting 
certain kinds of minimal excursions, although doing so still would not 
touch the main issues at stake. In any case, de minimis exemptions 
are themselves notoriously controversial. 
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office and not (as EPA regulations put it) his “indrvid- 
ual knowledge and accomplishments.” 

The very same observations, however, suggested 
something very different to Sanjour. Specifically, they 
suggested not that it was by virtue of his public office, 
and his public office alone, that he would have found 
himself privately enriched by a trip to North Carolina, 
rather that his proposed trip resembled far more the 
exercise of his public office than an instance of private 
activity or gain. The EPA may not have regarded the 
activity as “official,” but some segment of the public, in 
addressing the invitation to him at the agency and 
welcoming him as an EPA spokesman, obviously did— 
and why should the agency’s construction of his official 
role be controlling? Sanjour further affirmed that the 
knowledge and information upon which he would have 
drawn for his speech were indeed derived from his 
public office—conceding the very point that in other 
contexts implicated officials are loath to do—but for 
Sanjour, once again, the public derivation of his activity 
suggested that it was, in fact, a public activity. The 
taxpayer, Sanjour urged, had subsidized his acquisition 
of knowledge and therefore was entitled to its fruits. 
His environmental insights belonged to the citizen, and 
it was part of his role to disseminate them. Likewise, 
the fact that the subject of his speech related to his 
official duties further buttressed, for Sanjour, the claim 
that delivering it would have been an in-role not a 
personal act. 

What for the EPA constituted evidence that San- 
jour’s trip (while private gain) was occasioned by his 
public role—invitation addressed to the office, drawing 
on officially derived knowledge, concerned with official 
subject matter—was for Sanjour evidence that the trip 
was indeed part of his public role, not supererogatory 
private gain. In other words, what for the agency were 
indications that an official role casts a shadow far 
outside its boundary signified for Sanjour territory well 
within the boundaries of role. 

Sanjour prevailed, but on First Amendment grounds. 
That is, he argued that any regulation prohibiting such 
a trip—the purpose of which was to enable him to 
speak on a public issue—would have interfered with his 
freedom of speech. In agreeing, the Sanjour (1995) 
court was able to avoid the crucial question of how to 
determine the borders between public role and private 
activity, and so left debate over private gain from 
public office very much open (Potts 1995, 2). 


5 In this way, Sanjour (1995) represents another in a line of cases that 
have restored to officials, albeit haltingly, thetr constitutional nghts 
when those rights come into conflict with other goods Congress seeks 
to promote (see, e.g., the honorana ban case United States v. National 
Treasury 1995, or the Hatch Act cases discussed ın Benda and 
Rosenbloom 1992, 40). But in those cases, the evil the government 
was seeking to prevent—the financial or partisan corruption of the 
civil service—is at least conceptually and normatively comprehensi- 
ble. Here, by contrast, the principal question is to what extent private 
gain from public office represents an evil in the first place, let alone 
one whose preclusion would yustify any attendant impairment of the 
constitutional nghts of officials Moreover, political speech consti- 
tutes only a confined subset of acts (others include attending events, 
professional services, etc.) that could constitute private gain from 
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Private Payments, Public Payments: 
A Clarification 


As the term is used in discourse, what makes a gain 
“private” is not that it comes from a private payor, 
although it usually does, but that it accrues to a private 
activity the official undertakes (hence Sanjour’s at- 
tempt to expand the boundaries of his role and the 
EPA’s attempt to contract them). Private gain can 
arise, then, when an Official bills out-of-role trips or 
expenses to the public treasury, not just to a private 
individual or group. During his tenure as George 
Bush’s White House chief of staff, for example, John 
Sununu sought reimbursement from the public trea- 
sury for what arguably were nonofficial acts. Sununu 
flew on a government plane to New Hampshire, where, 
while conducting some government business, he at- 
tended his son’s high school graduation. Sununu also 
billed the government for travel and hotel costs he 
incurred in attending a New Hampshire celebrity ski 
event for the Christa McAuliffe Sabbatical Trust 
(Wines 1991). 

Where do such incidents fit in the spectrum of pri- 
vate gain from public office or in the spectrum of ethical 
transgressions more generally? In cases of private gain 
from public office, the official’s occupancy of a public 
role has a gainful effect on his on her private, out-of- 
role activities. While there is an element of that in the 
Sununu-type case, the overlaying problem is actually a 
more traditional form of conflict of interest, in which 
the official’s private interests affect his or her public, 
in-role activities. Sununu’s in-role activities—his de- 
ployment of his own time and other official resources— 
were altered, in part, by his private needs. The test of 
conflict of interest per se is whether the official may 
have done something in role in order to advance a 
private interest that otherwise s/he would not have 
done (Carson 1994). Sununv’s acts met this test; they 
constituted a form of self-dealing. 

The debate surrounding Sununu’s ventures, how- 
ever, illustrates a larger point. Sununu felt compelled 
to argue, in each case, that the activity concerned was 
official. He claimed he would not have attended his 
son’s graduation had he not been in Boston anyway on 
official business (thereby choosing, perhaps, to place 
one facet of his personal virtuousness in question in 
order to shore up his public rectitude). And if he would 
not have gone on such a trip anyway, that is, for 
personal reasons, then, Sununu argued, he must have 
undertaken it for official reasons, and its being under- 
written by the public treasury would not be classifiable 
as private gain. Sununu likewise designated his atten- 
dance at the ski event an official act, since the McAu- 
liffe programs had been classified as an example of 
President Bush’s Points of Light initiative. In fact, 
Sununu contended that his every act was official, if 
official is defined as what is in the interests of the 
administration. The White House counsel, however, 
took a different view, as did most commentators. For 


public office. In most cases, officials’ First Amendment rights are 
simply not implicated, which is why Sanjour settled httle. 
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example, although the Points of Light initiative was 
indeed an official program, it was explicitly devoted to 
recognizing private institutions that had taken over 
public functions from the state. Sununu’s argument 
contravened the program’s spirit, even as it highlighted 
the ambiguities of the public-private realm (Gray 1991, 
3, 4, 5, 7). 


From Public Office or Personal Abilities? 


Whether the funds underwriting an act such as a 
speech or a trip come from a private party or the 
government, the officeholder (if there is any ambiguity 
involved) has an incentive to classify the act as official; 
the agency, as private and hence as gain. But this is only 
half the debate. There is a point sufficiently far along 
the spectrum at which the official as well as the agency 
accept that the act in question is uncontroversially 
private. Here, in seeking to deny that the private gain 
had anything to do with occupancy of public office, the 
implicated official will reverse strategy. S/he will insist 
that the invitation did not in fact go to the office, that 
his or her benefactors were in no way interested in or 
even cognizant of his or her official role, and that the 
knowledge and information on which the official drew 
were personal and private, based on individual accom- 
plishments—all just the opposite of Sanjour’s line of 
argument. Two cases illustrate the argumentative haz- 
ards this strand of discourse imposes on its participants: 
The first centers on the paradoxes imposed on officials; 
the second on those imposed on government agencies. 

In 1992, the mayor of Washington, D.C., Sharon 
Pratt Kelly, spoke to a Chicago meeting of the Munic- 
ipal Bond Investors Assurance Company, which paid 
her an honorarium and hotel expenses. When the 
media inquired about the trip, the mayor’s spokes- 
people gave “conflicting information about whether 
she was representing the District” (Henderson 1992). 
One of Kelly’s staff members, Vada Manager, said the 
mayor was indeed representing the city; Ellen 
O’Connor, the deputy mayor for finance, added that 
the District of Columbia stood “to benefit from the 
mayor’s meeting with the three hundred investors, 
analysts and bankers” assembled and from her “en- 
couraging them to do business with the city.” But the 
mayor’s interim chief of staff, Karen Tramontano, 
stated that Kelly’s comments at the meeting “were not 
made in her official capacity as mayor, nor did she seek 
to secure benefits for the District.” Instead, Kelly was 
in attendance as a “nationally recognized figure,” and 
her “conduct was in complete accord with the letter 
and spirit of the applicable law.” 

The dichotomy in Kelly’s response illustrates the 
competing imperatives officials face in such situations. 
On the one hand, they are impelled to classify the act 
as an Official responsibility (Kelly was invited to Chi- 
cago in her role as mayor), in which case it does not 
constitute supererogatory private gain. On the other, 
officials are impelled to insist that their capacity to 
perform the act results from purely private, personal 
accomplishments (Kelly was invited because she is a 
nationally recognized figure in her own right) and 
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hence does not derive from public office. Officials will 
either try to argue that they are acting well within the 
bounds of their public office, in which case there is no 
private gain, or concede that they are acting out of role 
and insist that their capacity to do so has absolutely 
nothing to do with their public office, attributing it 
exclusively to their own private talents. But the very 
arguments that suggest the mayor was invited because 
of her personal stature and not her public office—she 
did not attend in her capacity as mayor; she did not 
seek to secure benefits for the district— undermine the 
contention that her attendance comprised part of her 
official responsibility and hence in no way constituted 
private gain. 

In the same way, Sununu (as noted) was motivated 
to insist that his attendance at the McAuliffe Founda- 
tion event fell within his official responsibilities; since 
he would not have made the trip on his personal 
initiative, his going at taxpayers’ expense would have 
represented no private gain. That argument failed 
when the White House counsel formally deemed the 
McAuliffe trip as outside Sununu’s official responsibil- 
ities. But doing so left open the possibility that if the 
government could not reimburse Sununu for his travel 
and lodging, then the foundation itself could—assum- 
ing, of course, that Sununu had not been invited 
because of his official role but because of who he was 
outside that role. Accordingly, Sununu reversed him- 
self. He pointed out that he had attended the McAu- 
liffe event for a number of years prior to becoming the 
president’s chief of staff, which suggested that he would 
have been invited anyway, separate and apart from his 
role. Sununu, in other words, intimated that the invi- 
tation came to him not as a result of his public office 
but because of his personal qualities, traits, and history; 
his personal links to and support for the charity 
(Devroy and Babcock 1991; Gray 1991, 16). But in 
observing that he had regularly attended for many 
years (and that going this year thus was related to him 
as a private individual and not his public office), 
Sununu effectively subverted his earlier claim that he 
would not have gone anyway (and attending therefore 
would have related to his public office, hence could not 
have represented private gain). The same evidence— 
his habitual attendance patterns—was used to deter- 
mine both whether the act constituted private gain and 
whether it resulted from public office; it helped define 
the border between public and private in either case. 

The Kelly and Sununu cases display an argumenta- 
tive tension that is the reverse of Sanjour’s situation. 
Sanjour, recall, courted the danger that whatever con- 
stituted for him evidence that his trip was an official act 
and not private gain (the invitation went to the office; 
he would have drawn on officially derived knowledge) 
constituted for the agency evidence that, though the act 
was unofficial, Sanjour’s capacity to undertake it re- 
sulted from his public office, from his in-role knowl- 
edge and stature. Conversely, for Kelly and Sununu, 
whatever goes to show that in going to Chicago or New 
Hampshire they were in no way drawing on public 
offiice—on in-role experiences and stature—also un- 
dermines any conjoint claim that the activity of going 
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was in fact an official responsibility and hence could not 
have represented private gain. 

Government agencies run into the same set of 
argumentative constraints, although they face a differ- 
ent kind of internal strategic dilemma. For example, a 
recent U.S. Office of Government Ethics (OGE) opin- 
ion (1990, 122, 123) dealt with an official who, in his 
private capacity, wanted (expenses privately paid) to 
lead a delegation of businesspeople to Europe. “On 
close examination,” OGE ruled, “the connection be- 
tween his proposed activity and his agency responsibil- 
ity is so fundamental that characterizing it as private 
would be impossible.” Here, the government, not the 
Official, sought to push the expense-paid trip in the 
direction of the “official,” so as to attribute his receipt 
of it to the public office he held. There was sufficient 
proximity between the purposes of the trip, on the one 
hand, and the kind of in-role responsibilities the official 
possessed, on the other, that in inviting him his hosts 
may have thought they would benefit from official 
support and capacities on their trip. Hence, OGE was 
able to stamp the trip misuse of office for private gain. 

Yet, recognizing that the very argument it mounted 
to show the trip redounded to public office (not the 
employee’s personal talents) also could be used to 
classify it as an official responsibility (hence not private 
gain), the opinion was careful to state: Even though the 
employee’s “proposed activity might more properly be 
characterized as official, that can occur only if it is 
specifically determined by the [agency] to be appropri- 
ate involvement in an Official capacity” (U.S. Office of 
Government Ethics 1990, 123). Aware that the exact 
claims supportive of its case on the one hand weakened 
it on the other, OGE had to carve out a realm between 
the official and the unofficial in which such a thing as 
private gain from public office is possible. OGE wanted 
to preempt any argument by the official to the effect 
that the trip-invitation resulted from purely private, 
personal aptitudes (as opposed to public office) without 
giving him the opportunity then to stamp it as an 
official responsibility (as opposed to private gain). 


Role Differences: Legislative and Executive 


Thus far, I have not distinguished the kind of private 
gain that flows from (1) the prestige or stature officials 
may enjoy from their public role and (2) the knowledge 
or skills they may derive from that role. Both may be 
sources of private gain from public office, but in fact 
important distinctions between them do emerge in 
discourse, depending on the nature of the official’s role 
(legislative or executive; political appointee or career 
service). 

Consider, to begin with, two principal differences 
between ethics rules covering private gain from public 
Office in the legislative and executive branches. Furst, 
when the chair of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee addresses, expenses paid, a foreign-policy group on 
defense issues, doing so is not considered private gain 
from public office. When the secretary of defense does 
the same thing, it is. Second, when a mid-level Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission official addresses, ex- 
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penses paid, an entomological society on her butterfly 
collection (to take a serviceable example), it is rarely 
considered private gain from public office. When a 
legislator or a senior committee aide does the same 
thing, it often is. Again, I abstract here from the 
question of whether the group (the expense payor) is 
one whose interests the legislator or the executive 
official can affect. The question is: What accounts for 
the greater leniency accorded legislative officials in the 
first instance and the greater leniency accorded execu- 
tive officials in the second? 

What is pertinent here is a particular kind of distinc- 
tion between the knowledge or skills (on the one hand) 
and the prestige or stature (on the other} derived from 
official role. First, legislative knowledge and skills differ 
from the executive variety. There survives a tradition 
whereby legislators, as distinct from executive officials, 
are thought (indeed, expected) to derive relatively 
more of their knowledge and understanding from 
out-of-role experience than from role-engendered ex- 
pertise. Legislative facts are deemed more universally 
accessible, and to arrive through many more personal 
avenues, than those that undergird certain kinds of 
executive-branch decisions. When it comes to activities 
that represent private gain, such as an expense-paid 
speaking trip on defense issues not strictly required by 
an oificial’s role responsibilities, the legislative ethics 
committees are thus more likely to attribute the legis- 
Jator’s capacity to perform them to his or her personal 
capabilities and qualities, and less to abilities or under- 
standings the legislator derived exclusively within role. 
Legislators, so the ethics committees presume, glean 
more of their knowledge and skills out of role as 
citizens, and less of it in role as professionals (House 
Committee on the Judiciary 1960, 33). 

Second, more of a legislator’s in-role prestige and 
status extend out of role—the legislator is more of a 
celebrity—than is the case for anonymous executive 
Officials. Consider a legislators attendance at charity 
events, which is regarded as a private act. The consid- 
eration a legislator offers by attending—namely, the 
capacity to draw a crowd—is private, above and beyond 
anything s/he would be required to perform within his 
or her official role (House Committee on Standards 
1992, 38). But here, the legislative ethics committees 
are likely to attribute the legislator’s capacity to per- 
form the act, to provide consideration by drawing a 
crowd, to the legislator’s official role, not personal 
stature. Hence the ethics committees’ historic practice 
of allowing only members who were celebrities before 
entering Congress to receive reimbursement to attend 
charity events. But for most legislators, who outside 
their role would not have drawn a crowd, there exists a 
prohibition against reaping whatever material gain is 
entailed in an expense-paid charity event. 

More generally, when it comes to private gain that 
does not flow to anything which could remotely be 
classed as role-engendered skill or knowledge, the 
legislative ethics committees are more likely to at- 
tribute it to the prestige and the stature of role than 
would be the case in analogous executive-branch situ- 
ations. If an invitation to join a board or a firm is 
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extended to legislators prior to their assuming office, 
the invitation is deemed not to redound to the role. 
Otherwise, there exists a heavy presumption that the 
legislator “would not have been invited except for [his 
or her] official position . . . and the prestige” s/he draws 
from it (House Committee on Standards 1992, 103, 
249). Legislators, as distinct from all but the most 
senior executive officials, resemble public figures more 
than private citizens; their official status is ever-present 
and ever-evident. Executive officials, by contrast, are 
much more able, in out-of-role situations, to shuck the 
shadow of role entirely; their role more quickly fades in 
the view of others. Or, to take the initial example, a 
mid-level SEC official invited expenses paid to address 
an entomological society about her butterfly collection 
is, presumably, not being engaged to do so because of 
any role-derived prestige. 

In sum: In that legislators are citizens whereas 
executive officials are professionals, a certain kind of 
private gain—that redounding to knowledge or 
skills—is more readily attributed to legislators’ per- 
sonal talents, insights, and experience and less readily 
to their official role. But in that legislators are public 
persons whereas executive officials are private persons, 
another kind of private gain—that having to do with 
prestige or stature—is more readily attributed to the 
legislative role than to anything developed personally 
or sui generis. 

What of intraexecutive differences, in particular be- 
tween political appointees and career officials? For 
many discourse participants, such differences in role 
imply that what may count as troubling private gain 
from public office for high-level executive officials 
should not count for those occupying lower ranks 
(Clark 1996, 95). First, political appointees and other 
senior officials are simply more likely than lower- 
ranking civil servants to have acquired, in role, a kind 
of prestige or stature on which they can capitalize 
privately. Hence, some senior officials, unlike those 
lower ranked, are prophylactically prohibited from 
earning any outside income. Second, there is a sense in 
which the kind of knowledge or skill that can be 
attributed to the official’s public role in the case of 
political appointees—especially the so-called in-and- 
outers—is more appropriately attributed in the case of 
lower-level officials to the person as a private individ- 
ual. Lower-ranking officials (say, scientists who for 
twenty years have worked at the Food and Drug 
Administration) can make a plausible claim that most 
of the knowledge or skill they may have acquired from 
their role has long since ceased to be their “master’s 
property.” For an employee in this situation, as Will- 
iston (1937, sec. 1646) puts it, such knowledge or skills 
after a time are simply more sensibly seen as “his own 
property; they are himself.” By contrast, political ap- 
pointees—because their assumption of official role is 
usually so relatively short-lived—are less likely to be 
able to claim that whatever knowledge or skill their 
role has imparted has been incorporated into (or 
constitutes) their out-of-role self. A lawyer who serves 
as deputy U.S. Trade Commissioner for two years and 
then gains privately as a result of it is more likely to 
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confront charges that any knowledge or skill gained 
during her tenure results from the role occupied, not 
solely from attributes of the out-of-role official herself. 
Hence, senior officials are prohibited from earning 
outside income for activities even loosely related to the 
subject matter of their agency, while those lower 
ranked are not so restricted as long as the activity is not 
directly related to agency programs. In sum, because of 
the hierarchy of office, the prestige that attaches to role 
is greater for high-ranking officials. Conversely, be- 
cause of the longevity of tenure for low-ranking off- 
cials, the knowledge that derives from role is more 
likely to seem their own property. For both reasons, 
private gain from public office occupies a greater 
conceptual space for high-ranking executive officials. 


NORMATIVE ISSUES 


It is one thing to confront the thorny conceptual issue 
of the extent to which, in any given case, an Official 
acting out of role (itself a contested enough concept) 
benefits from drawing on aspects of the self—knowl- 
edge, skills, expertise, relationships, stature, prestige— 
developed in role. It is another to address the no less 
difficult normative question as to what, exactly, is 
wrong with an out-of-role official drawing remunera- 
tively on in-role talents and prestige, assuming that s/he 
is neither beholden to nor can affect the interests of 
those providing the remuneration. Private gain from 
public office seems to occupy a realm not only concep- 
tually ambiguous but also normatively innocuous. 
Broadly speaking, two kinds of answer are available 
for this question. The first runs along these lines: There 
may be nothing wrong, per se, with officials gaining 
privately from their role and especially from skills, 
stature, and capacities they developed while occupying 
it. We do, however, want to discourage people from 
serving in government if (part of) their motivation for 
doing so is ultimately to profit privately from public 
office. The second normative objection has it that 
something is wrong when officials profit out of role 
from what they have become in role, regardless of 
whether their motivation is or ever was to do so. This 
second criticism—and it is the one that most fully 
animates discourse—resolves itself from a complaint 
against private gain from public office per se into (as I 
show below) a more focused concern with the “unfair 
advantage” that having occupied public office may lend 
officials, or former officials, whenever they find them- 
selves competing with members of the public who are 
also acting in the private marketplace. But while a 
person’s capacity to turn his or her officially derived 
skills or stature to private account may be harmful to 
some part of the public in any given case, it also may be 
helpful to others. Hence, the government itself, in 
recruitment advertisements for the U.S. Army, in effect 
promises precisely to provide skills and stature that the 
official can use remuneratively out of role. It promises 
that public office will lead to private gain, on the 
grounds that such a practice will be beneficial not only 
to the official but also to (parts of) the broader public. 
In the discussion below, I draw on concepts of the 
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fiduciary to sort out this disagreement over the norma- 
tive “charge” we should attach to private gain from 
public office. 

First, however, why do we not want serving in office 
those who (as the first objection would have it) are 
motivated to draw on their government experience and 
stature for private gain, regardless of whether they are 
actually successful in doing so (Brauer 1987, 192; Safire 
1985)? One answer seems to dominate: We can readily 
imagine officials so motivated conducting themselves, 
in office, in ways they would not otherwise were their 
motivations more public spirited. Officials determined 
to use their time in government to acquire marketable 
skills and capacities may work more preponderantly on 
certain files, spend more time cultivating certain kinds 
of contacts, and devote more energy to acquiring a 
certain kind of reputation, than they would were they 
less concerned to use their time in office to develop 
marketable skills and capacities. Yet, that being the 
case, the motivational problem would seem to resem- 
ble closely—perhaps even collapse into—a more tradi- 
tional conflict-of-interest problem involving altered or 
impaired in-role judgment and performance, where ill 
and real consequences could follow, in role, from an 
official’s encumbered state of mind. After all, motiva- 
tion goes to state of mind. Officials motivated by 
possibilities for private gain to enter or serve in public 
office have a conflict of interest (their in-role decisions 
and actions could be affected by their desire to opti- 
mize possibilities for private gain). If our concern is 
with officials motivated to profit personally from gov- 
ernment service (regardless of whether they actually do 
so), then our problem lies not with private gain from 
public office per se but with conflict of interest. It lies 
with the extension of private motivations into the role, 
not with the extension of role into private activities.6 

If our concern lies, however, with an official profiting 
privately from government service regardless of 
whether s/he was ever motivated to do so, regardless of 
any conilict of interest or impaired official perfor- 
mance, then we must look elsewhere for normative 
sustenance. Specifically, any objection to “pure” pri- 
vate gain from public office, that is, gain that occurs in 
the absence of any possibility of encumbered judgment, 
must be rooted in some kind of fiduciary notion of 
office. As Ernest Weinrib (1975, 16) has observed, the 
fiduciary has two obligations: “His duty must not 


6 Some have argued that there is nothing wrong with being motivated 
to enter public office in order to profit personally. After all, govern- 
ment salaries are below par, and the only way a career ın the public 
sector would be open to those less well-to-do is to allow officials to 
turn it to account. But below-par government salanes argue more 
convincingly for a scheme of increased public-sector compensation 
or, at most, for relaxing barriers to private payments for public acts. 
That is, ın an era of government fiscal constraint we may want to 
extend to private parties a greater opportunity to help underwrite 
official salanes, albeit salaries publicly set and explicitly designed to 
fit officials’ actual in-role exertions and activities. Below-par official 
salanes do not argue for removing bars to private gain from public 
office. Such gain may or may not bear any relation to the official’s 
in-role exertions and responsibilities, and pursuing it may im fact 
impair the official in executing those responsibilities (see Brudney 
and Clark 1981, 1033; Kelman 1993, 250). 
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conflict with his interest, and he must not profit from 
his position.” Fiduciary law explicitly distinguishes 
profiting from position per se, separate and apart from 
any conflict of interest or encumbrance on judgment, 
as an impropriety to be guarded against. It thus seems 
to afford the most promising conceptual vehicle avail- 
able for exploring the normative issues of private gain 
from public office. But if fiduciary law in general (or, 
more exactly, as applied to the professions of law and 
business) is fairly well developed (Weinrib 1975, 16), it 
is less so on the profession of government in particular. 
This is not to say that notions of trusteeship, steward- 
ship, and custodianship are not evident in scholarship 
surrounding the obligations of officials (Dobel 1990; 
Frederickson 1991; Gortner 1991, 58; Kass 1990). But 
no explicit, dominant theory of official fiduciary obli- 
gation has entered and suffused public discourse (Clark 
1996, Pierce 1989), 

I will not here formulate and then impose my own 
theory of official fiduciary obligation. Rather, by refer- 
ring to public debate, I will identify the particular 
understanding of fiduciary obligation that undergirds 
the objection to private gain from public office, along 
with a competing fiduciary notion on which such an 
objection would be ill-founded. Because fiduciary con- 
cepts are better developed in the other major profes- 
sions—law, business, and medicine—I will draw on 
them to lend definition and distinctiveness to the 
notions of official fiduciary obligation implicit in dis- 
course over private gain from public office. 

To begin with, consider a fundamental way in which 
the fiduciary concept, when applied to government, 
inverts the structure it assumes in most other profes- 
sions. This inversion is equally manifest in the argu- 
mentation mounted by those normatively troubled and 
by those normatively unperturbed by private gain from 
public office; it constitutes a shared assumption of 
discourse. In law, business, and medicine, on the most 
common conceptions, the professional (the lawyer, 
manager, or doctor) is thought to have “fiduciary” or 
“role-moral” obligations (I use the terms interchange- 
ably) to pursue and protect certain interests possessed 
by a defined, identifiable set of principals: clients, 
shareholders, patients. In addition, on this understand- 
ing, the professional is thought to have a sometimes 
conflicting set of “ordinary-moral” obligations to the 
interests of a broader public, society at large. Role- 
moral obligations—those the professional bears toward 
his or her principal—are heightened duties of singular 
commitment and devotion. They allow the professional 
to show a keen partiality toward the interests of clients, 
patients, or shareholders, subject to certain ordinary- 
moral obligations. The latter—which the professional 
owes toward all others, an undifferentiated public or 
society as a whole—comprise minimalist or baseline 
duties, duties to be fair and decent of the kind we bear 
toward anyone, including those with whom we have no 
special relationship (Goldman 1980). 

If the role-moral/ordinary-moral rubric has general 
applicability, then the situation of government can be 
seen to reverse that of the other professions in one key 
respect. For if the government official has any kind of 
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fiduciary or role-moral obligation, it is one that re- 
dounds precisely to the undifferentiated public, to 
society as a whole. It is the public itself—and not, 
generally, particular agency clients, stakeholders, and 
so forth—that constitutes the official’s principal, the 
entity to whose interests the official is primarily or 
singularly committed (Walzer 1972). Accordingly, the 
kind of obligation the official bears toward those 
specific agency “client groups” with whom s/he deals on 
behalf of the public-principal (welfare recipients, busi- 
ness contractors, broadcast licensees) would fall into 
the ordinary-moral class. The official does not bear 
these client groups fiduciary obligations (which are 
reserved for the public), although the official does bear 
them ordinary-moral obligations of baseline fairness 
and decency of the sort s/he possesses toward anyone. 
In government, the imposition of a fiduciary construct 
thus would direct the official’s role-moral obligations 
toward the public and the official’s ordinary-moral 
obligations toward particular clients or groups. The 
reverse is the case for other professions. 

This is a simple distinction, and one could quibble 
with it on any number of dimensions. It glosses over, 
for example, the question of whether the official’s 
fiduciary obligation is in fact directed toward his or her 
agency or even to the government in general rather 
than to the public at large. Analogous questions, 
however, surface in business (over the much-debated 
issue of whether the manager’s role-moral obligations 
flow toward the corporation instead of the share- 
holder) and in law (whether the lawyer’s role-moral 
obligations flow to the court as well as the client). 
Along another dimension, some may argue that offi- 
cials have role-moral, fiduciary obligations not just to 
the public but to particular clients (welfare officers, on 
this argument, have fiduciary obligations to the partic- 
ular individuals whose case they handle). Along similar 
lines, some have urged that managers have “multifidu- 
ciary” obligations, fiduciary obligations not just to 
shareholders but to others—customers, suppliers, and 
so forth (see the discussion in Goodpaster 1991, 53- 
74). 

Precisely because equivalent disputes appear in 
other professions, I will abstract from them here. The 
central point, which survives these complications, is 
that officials’ role-moral obligations direct them rela- 
tively more toward the public, and their ordinary-moral 
obligations direct them relatively more toward client 
groups; whereas in other professions, role-moral obli- 
gations are generally owed to a client, ordinary-moral 
obligations to the public. In any case, almost all schol- 
ars of public administration who deal with these is- 
sues—who analyze the official’s varied obligations to 
agency clients, the agency itself, other government 
bodies, discrete subpublics, the laws, and the Constitu- 
tion—nevertheless ultimately situate those obligations 
within, or else derive them from, their own conceptions 
of a more fundamental fiduciary obligation to the 
public (see Burke 1986, 42, 216; Cobb and Elder 1972, 
108; Cooper 1990, 84, 107, 111; Denhardt 1988, 78-80; 
Dewey [1927] 1981-91, 245-6, 255-6; Gortner 1991, 
39; Rohr 1989). 
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What do these distinctions between the fiduciary 
concept as applied to government and as applied to the 
other professions imply for the normative assessment 
of private gain from public office? To answer, we need 
to explore some further elaborations, the first of which 
shapes the fiduciary concept as it is deployed by 
opponents of private gain from public office. Specifi- 
cally, any particular client or other group to whom an 
official need show only ordinary-moral regard (a wel- 
fare recipient, an agency contractor, a broadcast lic- 
ensee) also comprises part of the public, that is, part of 
the very principal to whom the official owes role-moral 
obligations. Discourse over recent federal procurement 
reforms shows what this can mean. Companies selling 
to government expect agencies to observe not only 
ordinary-moral obligations of private contractual fair- 
ness in dealing with them, of the sort that any customer 
ought accord a supplier, but also fiduciary or role- 
moral obligations of due process in dealing with them, 
of the sort the state accords to all citizens. So, for 
example, in objecting to the proposed injection of 
market-oriented reforms into the public procurement 
system, some government contractors refuse to view 
government as an arm’s-length customer, obligated to 
accord them only their ordinary-moral due while look- 
ing after, first and foremost, the interests of its princi- 
pal, the public. Rather, as constituents of the public, 
contractors regard government officials as being 
fiduciarily obligated—obligated in role—to take heed, 
in dealing with them, of their own business interests: 
their interests in profits, employment, market share, 
and firm survival.’ 

When officials, acting in role, take insufficient heed 
of their agency-clients’ interests, those clients (regard- 
less of how the public is otherwise being served) may 
well complain that they are being shown insufficient 
fiduciary regard. Similarly, when officials acting out of 
role gain from their public office, it is those whose 
interests are harmed, namely, their private-sector com- 
petitors, who complain that the officials involved are 
violating their fiduciary commitments. It is not, in other 
words, the public at large or those speaking in its 
name—that is, it is not the principal itself in toto—that 
claims to have been harmed by private gain from public 
office. If officials use skills or stature derived from office 
to aid them, out of role, in supplying various private- 
market goods or services, it is competing suppliers who 
will protest (House Committee on the Judiciary 1992). 
If former officials use skills or stature derived from 
office to aid them in devising or implementing corpo- 
rate strategy for Ford or General Motors, Chrysler may 


7 I am grateful to Steven Kelman for his helpful comments on this 
point (see also House Committee on Governmental Reform 1995, 
11). It is useful to contrast all this with the reverse situation of the 
business manager. In government, as just noted, every client to whom 
the official owes ordinary-moral obligations is also part of the public 
to whom the official owes role-moral obligations. But in business, 
every shareholder to whom the manager owes role-moral obligations 
is also a member of the public to whom the manager owes ordinary- 
moral obligations. Thus, the manager may have a role-moral obliga- 
tion to a particular shareholder to mammize his or her financial 
return and at the same time an ordinary-moral obligation not to 
degrade his or her environment. 
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object that its tax dollars have gone to subsidize or 
underwrite training and intellectual capital made avail- 
able to the competition.’ Hence, while the public as a 
whole may claim to have been wronged by private gain 
from public office, it is particular parts of it that 
actually do claim to have been wronged. But theirs is 
not an ordinary-moral complaint about overly aggres- 
sive competition, one they could launch equally against 
any private-market competitor, one rooted in a sense 
of unfairness. Rather, their complaint is that a fidu- 
ciary, role-moral obligation has been violated, one they 
could launch only against an official or former official, 
one rooted in a sense of betrayal. They react not as 
agency clients, nor as mere business adversaries whose 
interests are harmed by the official’s competitive be- 
havior, but as taxpayers and citizens—principals— 
whose trust the official has breached.’ 

So it is that normative criticisms of private gain from 
public office almost always take the form of accusations 
of unfair competition. The public-as-principal, as a 
whole, cannot launch such a complaint; only individual 
members of the public can sensibly do so. McElwain 
and Vorenberg (1952) perhaps came closest to articu- 
lating the chief grievance raised in cases of private gain 
from public office when they reframed and sharpened, 
for the government context, the dichotomy Weinrib 
discerned within the professional’s fiduciary obligation. 
“The conflict-of-interest statutes reflect two essential 
principles,” McElwain and Vorenberg wrote (1952, 
955), “impartiality in government service” and that “no 
government employee is entitled to an advantage over 
private persons in the conduct of business . . . by virtue 
of their position.” (See also U.S. Office of Government 
Ethics 1989, 485-6.) It is not profiting by their position 
per se—that is too broad—but gaining advantage over 
private persons by virtue of their position which con- 
stitutes the harm done. 

Discourse suggests that this is the nub of most 
normative complaints concerning private gain from 
public office. But how should we evaluate this kind of 
claim? Or, put another way, what fiduciary understand- 
ings lie behind the contrary case, often made in dis- 
course, that private gain from public office represents 
no normative wrong? 

Consider two further ways of subdividing the four 
professions of law, medicine, business, and govern- 
ment. First, in law and medicine, as distinct from 
business and government, the professional does not or 
at least need not in the regular conduct of practice face 
conflicts of interest between different principals to 
whom s/he is role-obligated. Of course, lawyers often 
encounter circumstances in which the interests of 
different clients could come into conflict; but such 


8 Of course, if former officials also lobby their former colleagues, 
some form of impaired official performance also may be at issue, but 
in this case it is the impaired performance of their former colleagues, 
not of the privately gaining former officials themselves. 

» Even when groups claiming to speak for the public as a whole— 
such as Common Cause—criticize officials for gaining privately from 
public office, their objection has to do with the consequent disadvan- 
tage at which particular, identifiable elements of the public are being 
placed (see House Committee on the Judiciary 1992, 102-7). 
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interprincipal legal conflicts of interest are straightfor- 
wardly prohibited and are amenable to a variety of 
remedies. It is even less likely, because of the nonad- 
versarial nature of the practice of medicine, that an 
individual physician will be placed in a similar situa- 
tion, that is, in which the interests of different patients 
conflict. Certainly, scarce medical resources may in- 
creasingly bring the interests of different patients into 
conflict, but the extent to which the capacity to recon- 
cile such conflicts ought to rest with society or with the 
physician (who generally does not seek that responsi- 
bility) is intensely controversial and only now beginning 
to be debated.?° 

Conflicts between the interests of different principals 
are, by contrast, far more integral to and accepted in 
the regular practice of business and government. 
Shareholders come into conflict over a range of issues 
concerning which managers are role-obligated to pro- 
mote equally interests belonging to each of them; 
citizen’s likewise with respect to officials. This is why 
majorities and minorities exist among shareholders and 
citizens but not medical patients and legal clients. The 
fact that in business and government the interests of 
different principals may conflict means, often, that 
there is no univocal course of fiduciary action. Such 
conflicts between principals allow both the manager 
and the official a particular kind of fiduciary autono- 
my—“business judgment” and “official discretion”— 
that does not exist in law and medicine (Applbaum 
1992, Manning 1984). 

Now, reconfigure the four professions, and consider 
a way in which government resembles medicine while 
remaining distinct from both law and business. In the 
latter two, as compared with government and medi- 
cine, the fiduciary is less likely to have to deal with 
intraprincipal conflicts of interest. This is because in 
both law and business the practitioner is fiduciarily 
obligated to serve only one particular interest of any 
individual principal: pecuniary wealth in the case of the 
shareholder, legal victory for the client. This is not the 
case to nearly the same extent in government or 
medicine, where the diverse interests of the same 
principal may come into internal conflict within the 
domain in which the official or physician is fiduciarily 
responsible. The possibility that officials’ roles may 
require them to reconcile the manifold different inter- 
ests that any individual member of the public-principal 
harbors—in economic growth and consumer safety, for 
example—is well known. Physicians, too, derive much 
of their (increasingly controversial) autonomy not from 
interpatient but intrapatient conflict; for example, a 
patient’s interest in being told the truth conflicts with 
the patient’s interest in retaining peace of mind, or a 
patient’s interest in being cured or surviving conflicts 
with his or her interest in avoiding suffering, disfigure- 


10 It can be argued that while physicians practicing in managed 
settings owe fiduciary obligations to their patients as physicians, they 
also owe fiduciary obligations to their business superiors—their 
shareholders—not as physicians but ın the way any hired manager 
may. But so described, the situation is a conflict between their 
professional roles as physicians and managers, not between princi- 
pals to whom they owe fiduciary obligations as physicians. 
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ment, or risky treatment. The fiduciary responsibilities 
of government and medicine thus extend relatively 
more (if not in entirety) to the total individual and, 
hence, not just to one but to a range of interests a 
particular principal may have. As do physicians, offi- 
cials must participate in—and in practice they often 
dominate—the reconciliation of the internally conflict- 
ing interests of their principals, which is why paternal- 
ism is a charge levelled more often against officials and 
physicians than against lawyers and managers.** 

The sum and substance of all this is that because in 
government the principal comprises the entire public— 
both a large class of persons and many of their 
interests—the official’s role-moral responsibilities are 
exceptionally complex and diluted. The interests for 
which the official bears fiduciary responsibility come 
into conflict both between individual principals and 
within individual principals. The former is not true in 
law and medicine; the latter is not true in law and 
business. And this particular understanding of official 
fiduciary obligation emerges in sharpest relief only in 
comparative professional context. 

What does such an understanding imply for the 
normative evaluation of private gain from public of- 
fice? If the principal is so multifarious and riven, the 
official’s fiduciary obligations are by no means univocal. 
True, there is a sense in which some interests of some 
part of the principal, some part of the public, may find 
themselves harmed by any given instance of private 
gain from public office. But there is also a sense in 
which another part of the principal may be helped, and 
indeed those harmed in respect of some of their 
interests may be helped in respect of others, when 
officials gain privately from public office; hence, the 
government’s Army recruitment advertisements. In- 
deed, officials themselves are citizens (for the “bureau- 
crat as citizen” argument, see Cooper 1990, 40; Good- 
sell 1994, chapter 5), and their gains and losses, 
arguably, also ought to enter any calculus involved in 
weighing instances of private gain from public office.” 

A fiduciary understanding of public office thus can 


11 Because managers’ fiduciary responsibilities extend only to the 
shareholder’s interest in the corporation, and not otherwise to the 
entire range of additional interests a shareholder may harbor, 
managers commit fiduciary violations if they go into competition with 
their former company but not if they compete with other business 
interests shareholders may harbor. By contrast, we do not generally 
condemn officials who go into private competition with a service only 
their former agency provides, which testifies to our tendency not to 
regard the government itself as the official’s principal. But officials 
risk criticism whenever, drawing on skills or stature derived in 
government, they enter into competition with any business interest 
an individual citizen harbors. 

12 Again, the experiences of managers offer a contrast. Because 
managers’ fiduciary responsibilities do not extend to the entire 
public, courts hold senior executives who compete with their 
(former) firm to have violated their fiduciary responsibilities no 
matter how much such competition may benefit society as a whole, 
and no matter how compelling their own personal mterests may 
be—much to the frustration of some corporate-law scholars (Chew 
1989). Yet, corporate-law jurisprudence is much less strict than 
government-ethics regulation when we move from profiting from 
position to conflict of interest Corporate directors, with certain 
safeguards, are allowed to self-deal in ways that would be prohibited 
for government officials (Brudney and Clark 1981, 1028). 
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support both the condemnation and the exoneration of 
private gain from public office. In many situations, 
however, it may lend relatively greater support to the 
one as opposed to the other. Consider an official who, 
perhaps while in office but more likely after leaving it, 
writes a memoir of his official experience and then sells 
it. Most observers would neither prohibit nor condemn 
such activity. The question (assuming the memoir 
discloses no commercially confidential or officially clas- 
sified information) is why? Why are official memoirs 
not generally criticized for representing private gain 
from public office (Thompson 1995, 21, 51)? It is true 
that memoirs may assume a form far more personal 
than official, in the sense that officials in-role experi- 
ences may be filtered heavily through their personal 
subjectivity—their own particular perspective and 
worldview—and the work as a whole may partake 
largely of insights and understandings formed outside 
not inside the role. A manual on how to deal with the 
official’s agency, or a course on a policy issue related to 
the employee’s department, may by contrast seem rela- 
tively less personal or out of role, and more official or in 
role, in origin. Even if true, however, this is a matter of 
degree. And in fact it is usually not true. In most cases it 
is precisely the official’s role-derived experiences or stat- 
ure that constitute a memoir’s selling point. The official— 
Henry Kissinger, to take an obvious example—would not 
be a best-seller had he not occupied his role. 

Perhaps the more compelling reason memoirs seem 
relatively unobjectionable on pure private-gain-from- 
public-office grounds is this: Memoirs are “personal,” 
but not in the sense that they are not subjective, not in 
the sense that the capacity to produce and sell them 
results more from the out-of-role person than the 
office. Rather, memoirs are personal in the sense that 
they are singular, so that no part of the public-principal 
is harmed by their production, no matter how much 
their success owes to the official’s public experiences, 
knowledge, and stature. It is hard to imagine who 
among the public was competitively disadvantaged, 
hence fiduciarily betrayed, by Henry Kissinger’s publi- 
cation of his memoirs in the way in which a rival 
handbook publishing house might be, were officials to 
produce a manual on how to deal with their agency. An 
analogous part of the public, a part of the principal that 
has been harmed, would seem not to exist in the case of 
memoirists. 

By contrast, in criticizing Speaker Newt Gingrich’s 
book deal on the grounds that he was “cashing in from 
public office,” William Safire urged that “public off- 
cials should not compete with private citizens as pro- 
viders of media content” (1994, A23). In Safire’s view 
the media content Gingrich offered was sufficiently 
generic that it embraced the possibility of competing 
private suppliers. The advantages Gingrich brought as 
Speaker in conceiving and promoting his book on 
American civilization gave him a competitive advan- 
tage over other private citizens whose tax dollars and 
civic exertions enabled the Speaker’s effort but who 
also might want to express remuneratively their own 
views on U.S. politics. But whereas the Speaker may be 
offering a generic product others also may provide, the 
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memoirist is not.!3 The market for at least certain kinds 
of memoirs is segmented precisely because the product is 
so personal, and no part of the official’s principal is 
harmed.14 


CONCLUSION 


Much contemporary discourse surrounding official 
conduct concerns the use of public office for private 
gain, a phenomenon that exists separate and apart 
from quid pro quo. Quid pro quo, however broadly 
understood, arises whenever (1) individuals or groups 
whose interests an official has the capacity to affect in 
role (2) transfer value to the official for which s/he 
provides no compensating nonofficial acts in consider- 
ation and so becomes beholden. Pure private gain from 
public office, by contrast, takes place in a realm beyond 
even the twilight zone of quid pro quo, where the 
Official is neither capable of affecting the interests 
concerned nor beholden to them, and where the offi- 
cial’s in-role judgment is thus in no way compromised. 
Though private gain from public office comes within 
the colloquial embrace of conflict-of-interest problems, 
it in fact involves no conflict of interest. 

Certainly, contemporary public debate is rich in the 
ambiguous, paradoxical discourse that surrounds pri- 
vate gain from public office per se, separate and apart 
from these other problems. Private gain from public 
office, where it exists, must abide in a realm sufficiently 
unofficial for the act in question to comprise genuinely 
private gain—not a part of the official’s public respon- 
sibilities—but it also must be sufficiently proximate to 
official terrain for it to redound to public office, not the 
official’s personal qualities or attributes. Yet, as I have 


13 One may query whether, in Kissinger’s case, those seeking to write 
about diplomacy more broadly would have had to compete with him. 
I have been unable to locate criticism launched against Kissinger’s 
memoirs of the sort Gingrich expenenced. But critics have attacked 
Kissinger’s consulting business and his occasional column-wniting, 
both of which deal more broadly with foreign and diplomatic matters, 
on the grounds that in carrying them out he gains a competitive 
advantage from having held public office (see the discussion in 
Nussbaum 1985). 

‘4 The Gingrich case also involved both of the main elements of quid 
pro quo, although not contemporaneously On the one hand, when 
HarperCollins initially offered Gingrich an above-market $4.5 mil- 
lion advance, it seemed to some as if official, not simply private- 
authorial, services were being bought. That 1s, it appeared as if 
Gingrich would likely be beholden to HarperCollins and its owner, 
Rupert Murdoch, even though Gingrich’s official capacity to affect 
Murdoch’s interests in any “direct and substantial” way had not yet 
been made evident (the deal was conceived in August 1994, well 
before Gingrich became Speaker). On the other hand, by the time it 
was revealed that Murdoch did have a special and keenly advanced 
set of legislative interests Gingnch could affect as Speaker, and that 
Gingrich had in fact met with Murdoch, the $4.5 million advance had 
been replaced by a regular publishing contract, whereby Gingrich 
would be paid only on the basis of sales, that is, on the basis of private 
consideration delrvered Not surprisingly, Gingrich used this latter 
fact to deny that he was in any way beholden to HarperCollins. 
(Safire, upset only at the private gain from public office element, 
termed any conflict of interest “remote.”) But regardless of the state 
of quid pro quo involved at any one time, persistent throughout the 
affair was the complaint that Gingrich was “using his high position to 
generate book sales” or “exploiting [his] office for personal gan” 
(House Ethics Commuttee 1995, Rich 1995, Seelye 1995). 
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Suggested through an analysis of some representative 
strands of discourse, what stands to establish the one 
claim could undermine the other, an internal tension 
that fundamentally afflicts the argumentation of both 
agency and official alike. 

If the conceptual issues were not sufficiently multi- 
valent, then note that the normative issues are equally 
or more so. In analyzing discourse over the nature of 
the wrong done in instances of private gain from public 
office, I have tried to frame the debate in conceptions 
of fiduciary responsibility emergent in or presumed by 
argumentation on either side. It is, after all, the 
fiduciary concept that bottoms the concern with prof- 
iting from position in other professional contexts. But 
specifically—and as distinct from these other profes- 
sional-ethics contexts—when the fiduciary concept is 
applied to government it is the public as a whole, not 
the immediate client, that is more aptly thought of as 
the principal, the entity to which the official owes his or 
her role-moral or fiduciary obligations. Hence, for 
officials (as distinct from lawyers, doctors, and manag- 
ers), both interprincipal and intraprincipal interest 
conflicts unavoidably and pervasively complicate the 
exercise of fiduciary responsibilities. When the fidu- 
ciary concept is applied to government, when it is 
drawn out of discourse over private gain from public 
Office, it thus shows itself (by comparative professional 
standards) to be singularly indirect and multivalent in 
the normative judgments it prompts. Or, more exactly, 
with any given case of private gain from public office, 
the interests of the principal—the public itself—may be 
more or less harmed, more or less helped, depending 
on the circumstances. What this means is that private 
gain from public office resolves itself into, or becomes 
equivalent with, a complaint of unfair advantage, and it 
is generally only those who are harmed who claim to be 
betrayed by the official. Not surprisingly with a debate 
of such longstanding, the deep structural assumptions, 
once disclosed, do not definitively privilege one side 
over the other. They simply serve to suggest which 
kinds of cases are more and which are less likely to 
raise normative concerns. 

On a broader theoretical plane, what democratic 
discourse over private gain from public office suggests 
is this: Concepts such as the private-public distinction 
and the nature of fiduciary responsibilities in govern- 
ment are considerably more complex than—and hence 
pose a raft of new questions in the realm of conceptual 
analysis beyond—what their purely theoretical exposi- 
tion alone would imply. Discourse here richly compli- 
cates theory, and thereby suggests further fruitful 
realms of inquiry, even as theory, here as elsewhere, 
shows itself to command a considerable capacity for 
illuminating discourse. 
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Legal Theory in the Collapse of Weimar: Contemporary Lessons? 
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appropriate response of liberal democracies to internal, fundamental challenges. I explore that 


[= Weimar Republic is frequently invoked in political theory as an example when the issue is the 


example through the lens of a 1932 court case that tested the legality of the federal government’s 
“coup” against Prussia. In my analysis of the court's judgment and of the arguments of three political and 
public law theorists, Carl Schmitt, Hans Kelsen, and Hermann Heller, I argue for Heller’s democratic vision 
of the rule of law. In my conclusion, I compare problems in Kelsen’s position with problems in the recently 
articulated position of John Rawls in order to suggest what lessons Weimar may have for contemporary 


political theory. 


haunts political debate these days, as disaffected 

groups with increasing support again challenge 
the most fundamental values of liberal democracies. It 
is with this challenge that contemporary political phi- 
losophy grapples when it tries to deal with the “fact of 
pluralism.” Any attempt to contest those conceptions 
of the good life which go against the grain of liberal 
democratic values invites the charge that liberalism is 
just one ideology among others, each seeking to en- 
force its partial idea of the good on the whole. 

In responding to the fact of pluralism, liberal philos- 
ophers, most notably John Rawls (1993), have begun to 
defend the liberal state in a self-consciously political 
fashion. The liberal state will not concede the space of 
politics to those who want to use that space to destroy 
it with its neutral stance among different individual 
conceptions of the good. But Rawls also alleges that 
the highly controversial task of drawing the limits of 
legitimate politics does not rely on any partial liberal 
concept of the good. 

Does the failure of the Weimar Republic hold any 
lessons for contemporary attempts to demarcate legit- 
imate politics? In answering this question, my focus is 
on the positions of three important political and legal 
philosophers of late Weimar.! One is the communitar- 
ian existentialism of Carl Schmitt. The second is the 
legal positivism of Hans Kelsen. The third is the social 
democratic view of Hermann Heller, who argues for an 
ethical conception of law such that law provides a 
constraint on political power. 

These positions were brought into sharp contrast by 
the political decisions made by Germany’s federal 
government in 1932. On July 20, Field Marshall von 
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1 Finn (1991, 166-77) discusses some of the issues considered in this 
article and also provides an account of Schmitt and Kelsen. His 
account, however, suffers from an almost total reliance on secondary 
English sources. This results, on the one hand, in a poor understand- 
ing of Schmutt and, on the other, in a neglect of Kelsen’s writings on 
the events, together with an overestimation of Kelsen’s actual 
influence on the legal actors. 


Hindenburg, the Reichspräsident, or president, issued a 
decree “concerning the restoration of public safety and 
order in the area of the Land of Prussia.”? This decree 
is a crucial moment in the breakdown of Germany’s 
first experiment with democracy.3 

The decree was issued under the authority granted 
the president by the emergency powers section of the 
Weimar Constitution, Article 48. It declared the chan- 
cellor of the Reich, Franz von Papen, to be the 
commissioner for Prussia, the largest and most power- 
ful of the German Länder, and gave him authority to 
take over its political machinery.‘ It was issued at the 
behest of Papen’s cabinet, and it formed an integral 
part of the strategy of the minister of defense, General 
von Schleicher. The decree responded to the alleged 
inability and unwillingness of Prussia’s government—a 
coalition in which the main socialist party, the Social 
Democratic Party (SPD), dominated—to deal with the 
state of political unrest and violence within Prussia. 


2 For the full text, see Preussen [1933] 1976, 481. For a detailed 
discussion of the events and the legal issues, see Grund 1976 and 
Grimm 1992. My evaluation differs sharply from both of thers. 

3 Any account of ideas that “tests” them tn the laboratory of history 
Tuns certain risks when the history is based on secondary sources (see 
Lustick 1996). The most obvious risk is that one will rely only on 
those secondary sources which confirm the conclusions one wishes 
history to support. My own choice relies heavily on those who 
observed directly the events detailed here and who were committed 
democrats: Brecht [1944] 1968 and Eyck 1967. The two most 
important more recent works on the political history of Weimar 
(Bracher 1984, Mommsen 1996) agree with these observer accounts 
on the two points crucial to my own argument in the text. They agree 
that Weimar was destroyed by the exploitation of its structural 
problems by those opposed to parliamentary democracy rather than 
by the structural problems. And they agree that right up until Hitler’s 
seizure of power, displays of democratic commitment by important 
institutional actors, including the courts, could have made a differ- 
ence to the course of events. One has to accept both of these points 
before one can start to make a case for the characterization of the 
events of July 20 as a coup. Both points are controversial in the 
historical literature on Weimar, though the preponderance of opin- 
ion is with Bracher and Mommsen. For an even-handed discussion of 
the secondary sources, see Kolb 1988, especially chapters 5 and 6. 
4 One grave structural weakness in the federal system was that ıt 
perpetuated a prewar problem by leaving Prussia intact as a political 
entity. For Prussia contarned almost two-thirds of the German 
population and occupied almost two-thirds of German territory In 
addition, the seat of federal government continued to be the Prussian 
capital, Berlin. This created a severe imbalance in intergovernmental 
relations, which the framers of the Weimar Constitution left to 
politics to work out. 
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This coalition was the most important base of institu- 
tional resistance to the Nazi march to power, and it was 
removed at the stroke of a pen. 

Schleicher and the others in Papen’s cabinet of 
right-wing aristocrats intended the coup as the first 
move in a plan to rid politics of the SPD. They would 
then be able to crush the communists and simulta- 
neously tame Hitler by drawing him within the control 
of an increasingly authoritarian cabinet. The strategy 
would be complete once Hitler was neutralized and the 
cabinet, having eliminated all internal opposition and 
obstacles (including the Reichstag), ruled Germany by 
decree. 

At the time of the coup, the Prussian government 
considered armed resistance. But both because it 
seemed that such action would end in defeat and 
because, as social democrats, they were committed to 
legality, they chose to challenge the constitutional 
validity of the decree before the Staatsgerichtshof, the 
court set up by the Weimar Constitution to resolve 
constitutional disputes between the federal govern- 
ment and the Länder. The court effectively upheld the 
decree in late October, by which time the SPD was no 
longer an effective force.® 

The legal and political significance of this case was 
clear. Some of the most important public law theorists 
of the day argued before the court, turning the legal 
argument into a battle of legal philosophies. Among 
these were Schmitt, by then the foremost legal theorist 
of the right and Schleicher’s chief legal advisor, and 
Heller, who argued on behalf of the parliamentary 
delegation of the Prussian socialists. 

Kelsen, Dean of the Law Faculty, University of 
Cologne, did not participate in the proceedings before 
the court but felt compelled to write a detailed analysis 
of the judgment before it was officially published 
(Kelsen 1932-33). For many years he had been a chief 
target of Schmitt (as well as Heller), and his analysis of 
the judgment followed hard on the heels of his own 
scathing polemic against Schmitt’s assertion that the 
president was the true guardian of the Weimar Con- 
stitution (Kelsen 1930-31). 

Schmitt won the professorial battle in that the court’s 
judgment effectively upheld his position. Nine months 
later, after Hitler came to power, he joined the Nazi 
Party and offered it his legal services. Although he 
could not teach after the war because of his involve- 
ment with the Nazis, Schmitt is still influential in 
Germany, and in some quarters his ideas are fashion- 
able in Europe and North America. In a time when the 
idea of a constitutional or legal order which can 
accommodate the claims of a plurality of groups seems 
increasingly imperilled, Schmitt, who argued against 
the possibility of such an order, is likely to gain an even 
larger audience. 


5 In terms of Article 19 of the Weimar Constitution, the Staatsgerich- 
tshof was given the jurisdiction to decide on constitutional disputes 
within a Land, between Lander, and between a Land and the central 
government. The president was charged with executing its judg- 
ments. 

6 For the full text of the judgment as well as of the argument before 
the court, see Preussen [1933] 1976. 
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In contrast, Kelsen, a Jewish democrat, was forced 
out of his post at Cologne in 1933.7 He made his way 
via Geneva and Prague to the United States, where, 
despite many hardships, he continued to work and 
publish until his death in 1973. But his positivist 
philosophy of law is studied for the most part by a few 
specialists.8 

Heller died in 1933 in Madrid. He was only 42 years 
old and was trying to complete a full statement of his 
legal philosophy in his Staatslehre, or theory of the 
state.? He was an important partipant in debates about 
public law and legal theory in Germany, especially in 
late Weimar, but in comparison with Schmitt or Kelsen 
he receives little attention in Germany and, until quite 
recently, was almost unknown in the English-speaking 
world.1° 

In what follows, I shall show how the legal events 
around the coup provide a fruitful lens for viewing the 
debate among Schmitt, Kelsen, and Heller. Under the 
pressure of making practical arguments on a funda- 
mentally important political issue, the three theorists 
expose the vulnerabilities as well as the strengths of 
their theories."! I shall also argue that the lens refracts 
onto the present. In particular, it highlights the most 
problematic aspects of the contemporary liberal re- 
sponse to pluralism, exemplified in the recent work of 
John Rawls. 


THE WEIMAR CONSTITUTION AND THE 
JULY 20 COUP 


By the time of the coup, parliamentary democracy was 
severely weakened in Germany. The collapse of the 
grand coalition government in 1929 ushered in an era 
of increasingly authoritarian rule by presidential de- 
cree. This was made possible by the peculiar place of 
the president in the Constitution. Writing in 1944, 
Arnold Brecht, one of the leading constitutional and 
legal figures of Weimar, states that it was perhaps 
inevitable that a realistic constitution for postwar Ger- 
many should provide, as it did, for a president with 


7 Schmitt, it should be noted, had joined the faculty earlier in that 
year, and as a matter of course he had needed and had sought 
Kelsen’s support for such a move. He returned the favor by partici- 
pating ın the machinations that led to Kelsen’s dismissal. See Ruthers 
1989, 138-9, quoting from the memoirs of Hans Meyer, a student of 
Kelsen’s at that time. 

8 Kelsen’s legal philosophy has had an immense indirect effect on 
Anglo-American legal philosophy, however, through the work of H. 
L. A. Hart (1961) and Joseph Raz (1983). 

° Gerhart Niemeyer, Heller's assistant at that time, worked the 
manuscript into a publishable state and it was issued in 1934 in 
Holland. 

10 See the excellent discussion of Heller in Scheuerman 1994. See 
also Niemeyer 1941 and Kennedy 1984. The best German study of 
Heller remains Schluchter 1983. 

1 It has been suggested to me that such pressures arguably required 
the protagonists, especially the two who appeared in court, to twist 
their arguments to suit the results they wanted. Yet, this suggestion 
underestimates the extent to which, in the legal culture of Weimar 
Germany, the legal issues at stake in 1932 were viewed as an occasion 
for decision by different constitutional theories, rather than by the 
court; see Schlink 1994, 218. In addition, I would argue that practical 
contexts ın any case provide the best lens for an appreciation of the 
merits of conflicting theories. 
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broad emergency powers under parliamentary control 
(Brecht [1944] 1968, 143—4),12 The Weimar Constitu- 
tion was drafted in a time of civil unrest which was 
accurately expected to persist beyond the founding of 
the new republic. The exercise of these powers, given 
to the president by Article 48, required the countersig- 
nature of the cabinet; and the cabinet, while appointed 
by the president, had to enjoy the confidence of the 
Reichstag. But the president also had the power to 
dissolve that body, a power limited only by the vague 
requirement that he could do this “only once on the 
same ground.”!3 The power to dissolve the Reichstag 
combined with the power to appoint the cabinet meant 
that the president could ensure a cabinet which would 
give him the requisite countersignature and which did 
not have the confidence of the Reichstag simply be- 
cause there was for the time being no parliament in 
existence. Thus, as Brecht ([1944] 1968, 48-9) says, the 
problem was not so much the broad framing of the 
emergency powers but that they could potentially be 
exercised free of control. 

Until an election in April 1932, an SPD-dominated 
coalition could count on majority support in the Prus- 
sian parliament. In anticipation of a situation in which 
the Nazis would be the strongest minority party, the 
coalition changed the electoral regime by replacing the 
requirement that a prime minister could be elected by 
a relative majority if, on the first ballot, the incumbent 
had been voted out with the requirement that the new 
prime minister be chosen by an absolute majority. In 
that election, the Nazis increased their representation 
in the Prussian parliament to the point at which they 
and the German Nationalists controlled about 200 
votes, in contrast to the 160 of the SPD and the Center 
Party. Since the Communist Party had 57 votes and 
would oppose a government dominated by either the 
Nazis or the SPD, majority support could not be found 
for a new government. The old coalition government 
then resigned, but under Prussian electoral law it 
continued to operate as a caretaker until a new prime 
minister had been chosen and had named his cabinet. 

On June 14, 1932, Schleicher set in motion his 
intricate plan by which political disorder would provide 
the excuse for dealing, first, with the left and, then, with 
the extreme right. The federal government lifted a ban 
on Hitler’s paramilitary organization—the SA—while a 
similar ban on the communist Red Front remained in 
force. The decree unbanning the SA was followed by 


12 Brecht, a former judge and senior civil servant, was a counsellor in 
the first quasi-democratic cabinet, which oversaw the transition from 
monarchy to parliamentary democracy. He held high office in the 
federal government until 1927 and was deeply involved in the 
attempt to preserve and strengthen democracy at the federal level 
until he was dismissed on demand of the right. He was then 
appointed by the Prussian government as one of its chief delegates to 
the Reichsrat, and he appeared before the court to defend the 
Constitution in 1932. (The Re:chsrat was a kind of senate but did not 
function as a full upper house of parliament.) He was removed from 
office by the Nazis in May 1933, in his words “literally the last official 
in the service of democratic institutions,” and left Germany im that 
year to join the faculty of the New School for Social Research in New 
York, Brecht [1944] 1968, xii—xvi, at xv. 

3 Article 25. 
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one of June 28 that prohibited Land governments from 
imposing their own bans on the Nazi organizations. In 
that month, street battles became the order of the day, 
as the triumphant return of the Nazi paramilitary to the 
streets brought a furious and bitter response from the 
communists.!4 

On July 14, Papen secured the emergency decree 
from Hindenburg that permitted him to usurp the 
Prussian government’s powers. This was on the wholly 
contrived pretext that the Prussian government, in 
particular the SPD element, intended to conspire with 
the communists to act against the Nazis. Papen kept 
this decree “in his pocket” until the outbreak of 
violence gave him the excuse he wanted. On July 20, 
the Prussian government was forcibly removed from 
office, and Papen became commissioner for Prussia. 
The Prussian government sought an injunction from 
the Staatsgerichtshof to prevent Papen from taking 
office, but this was refused on July 25, on the ground 
that the injunction would anticipate the final decision 
of the case. 

That final decision was given on October 25 and 
upheld Prussia’s right to participate as an independent 
political entity at the federal level, but it effectively 
gave the Reich government the free hand it wanted in 
Prussia’s internal affairs. In any case, the time that had 
lapsed was more than ample for the destruction of 
Prussia’s republican institutions. The Nazis were only 
months away from power and given to increasing 
public indications of their contempt for law and order, 
which gave the lie to Papen’s pretext for intervention in 
Prussia.15 

In short, even if the court’s decision had gone against 
the cabinet, its direct effect might not have been large. 
But if the court had declared the coup unconstitu- 
tional, then a major crack would have opened in the 
veneer of legality that Papen and Schleicher sought to 
paint over their attempts to establish government by 
decree in Germany. While both were willing to use the 
authority of the president’s office and person to break 
free of the parliamentary system entrenched in the 
Constitution, they (and Hindenburg himself) were 
anxious to be seen to be keeping within the law.!6 In 


14 There were 99 killed and more than 1,000 wounded in skirmishes, 
most dramatically on Sunday, July 17, in Altona, a communist- 
dominated suburb of Hamburg, where the battle ın the streets left 17 
dead. 

15 On July 31 in Konigsberg, the Nazis murdered political opponents 
on the right as well as the left. An emergency decree of August 25, 
which provided the death sentence for acts of political terrorism, was 
answered by a particularly brutal Nazi murder of a communist. When 
those directly responsible were sentenced to death, Hitler publicly 
applauded them and dedicated himself and the Nazis to securing 
their release. Erich Eyck (1967, 420-1) aptly describes Papen’s 
reaction. “And so the same national cabınet that had established a 
national commissioner of Prussia, ostensibly to preserve public peace 
and order, broke down in the face of the Nazis’ threats and, on 
September 2, commuted the . . . assassins sentences to life imprison- 
ment, thus assuring them their freedom as soon as Hitler came to 
power. Never before had a German government bowed so openly to 
poltical terror.” 

16 As Brecht ([1944] 1968, 66-7) put it, by “using only the constitu- 
tional remedy of an appeal to the court, the Prussian ministers were 
led by the desire to preserve the constitutional basis of governmental 
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turn, the legality of Hitler’s seizure of power would 
have appeared even more dubious (Bracher 1984, 525). 

Was the coup unconstitutional? An account of the 
judgment rendered by the court prepares the ground 
for answering this question. 


THE JUDGMENT OF THE COURT 


The two crucial paragraphs of Article 48 read as 
follows: 


If a Land does not fulfil the duties imposed on it by the 
Constitution of the Reich or by a law of the Reich, the 
President can ensure that these duties are performed with 
the help of armed force. 

If the public safety and order of the German Reich is 
seriously disturbed or endangered, the President may take 
the measures necessary for the restoration of public safety 
and order, and may intervene if necessary with the help of 
armed force. To this end he may temporarily revoke in 
whole or in part the fundamental rights contained in [a list 
of basic rights].!” 


The decree authorizing the coup claimed to be based 
on both paragraphs one and two, but in fact Papen’s 
own justification for the coup, and much of the argu- 
ment put by his representatives before the court, relied 
heavily on the first paragraph.18 Papen’s case for action 
in terms of paragraph one rested on the allegation that 
the Prussian government was, in collaboration with the 
communists, bringing about a state of disorder by 
acting unfairly against the Nazis. Any further case for 
action under paragraph two had thus also to be based 
on this allegation. And, as we have seen, Papen and 
Schleicher had sent the Nazis a message of qualified 
support by unbanning their paramilitary organizations 
while leaving the ban on the Red Front in place and 
then decreeing that Land governments could not use 
their own emergency procedures to ban the SA. 

The court held in respect of paragraph one that it 
had to be shown that the Prussian government was not 
fulfilling its duty in terms of the Constitution and 
federal law to deal to the best of its ability with the 
breakdown in law and order. And the court rejected 
Papen’s allegations in this regard (Preussen [1933] 
1976, 511-3). 

In respect of paragraph two, the court held that it did 
not have to broach the question of whether it was 
entitled to determine if a breakdown in public safety 
existed in order to evaluate whether the president was 
entitled to act. According to the court, the July 20 
decree had been issued at a time of manifest break- 
down in public order, indeed, when Germany was on 
the verge of a civil war that threatened the constitu- 
tional order itself. It reasoned that the president was 


powers and to force Hindenburg back within constitutional bounds.” 
And Hans Mommsen (1996, 452) comments that the “decision 
blocked the presidential cabinet’s road to an open coup d’état.” 

17 The basic rights were articles 114, inviolability of personal liberty; 
115, mnviolability of the home; 117, privacy of mail, telegraph, and 
telephone; 118, freedom of opmion and press, 123, freedom of 
assembly; 124, freedom of association, and 153, inviolability of 
private property. 

18 For the full text of the decree, see Preussen [1933] 1976, 481, and 
for an English translation, Brecht [1944] 1968, 145-6. 
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entitled to take the measures he had taken—seize 
control of not only the Prussian police but also the 
entire machinery of state in Prussia. And, it com- 
mented, even if the Prussian claim were true that the 
situation had at least in part been brought about by the 
Reich government, the court’s reasoning on this score 
was not affected (Preussen [1933] 1976, 513-4). 

This left the issues of whether the president had 
abused his discretion and overstepped its limits. In 
regard to abuse, the Prussian authorities had relied on 
allegations, hotly disputed by the Reich government's 
representatives, that the intervention had come about 
as a result of negotiations between the Reich govern- 
ment and the Nazis with a view to deposing the 
Prussian government. The court considered these alle- 
gations unproved. But it held that, even if true, the 
charges failed to show that the decree was not aimed at 
restoring public safety and order. At most, the allega- 
tions offered some insight into why the Reich govern- 
ment became convinced that an intervention based on 
paragraph two was necessary. In addition, the court 
dismissed the Prussian argument that the Reich gov- 
ernment’s intervention in Prussia alone, when there 
was a general breakdown of law and order, was suffi- 
cient proof of an abuse of discretion (Preussen [1933] 
1976, 514). 

The court then rejected the Prussian contention that 
the measures taken overstepped the limits of discretion 
since they included all the Prussian ministers in their 
scope, not just the prime minister and the minister of 
the interior, that is, the officials directly responsible for 
maintaining law and order. The court held that the 
scope of the discretion was for the president and not 
the court to determine. As long as the chancellor kept 
within the limits of that discretion, he was answerable 
only to the president (Preussen [1933] 1976, 514-5). 

The court did hold that the decree could not contra- 
dict the Constitution, and this left some remnants of 
the Prussian government in place.!® But in effect this 
gave Prussia nothing, which was starkly pointed out by 
one of the court’s concluding observations. The court 
noted that its decision to leave the Prussian govern- 
ment intact for the very limited purposes it considered 
constitutionally required was a recipe for friction with 
the commissioner. But, it said, if the friction was caused 
by an act of the Prussian government that amounted to 
a violation of its duty to the Reich, then the president 
could always rely on paragraph one to bring Prussia 
into line (Preussen [1933] 1976, 516-7). 


19 In particular, the decree of the federal government could not 
infringe on Article 17, which provided that each Land should have its 
own constitution and government that enjoyed the confidence of the 
people’s assembly; nor could it infringe on Article 63, which guar- 
anteed its representation in the Retchsrat. Thus, the court held the 
decree invalid only to the extent that it purported to deprive the 
Prussian government of its right to represent Prussia in the Prussian 
parliament, in the Rerchsrat, and in its relations with other Lander. It 
also held that the decree could not infringe on Prussia’s right in terms 
of Article 33, which gave each Land the right to be represented in 
and to speak out in debates before the Reichstag and its committees 
(Preussen [1933] 1976, 515-6). 

27 As Kelsen (1932-33, 81) commented, this observation put a 
Damoclean sword over what remained of the Prussian government. 
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We have still to deal with the question of whether 
the decision had merit. There are three possible an- 
swers, each given by the respective legal philosophy of 
Schmitt, Kelsen, and Heller: 


SCHMITT’S ARGUMENT 
BEFORE THE COURT 


Schmitt appeared with four others for the Reich.” He 
was soon in the thick of things in argument about the 
correct characterization of the events prior to and on 
the day of the coup, for Brecht invoked in Prussia’s 
opening address to the court a passage from a text 
Schmitt had just published. 

A main claim of this text—Legalitat und Legitimitat 
[Legality and legitimacy|—is that a parliamentary de- 
mocracy is committed to safeguarding above all the 
principle of “equal chance.” According to this princi- 
ple, those who happen to hold political power must be 
committed to keeping open for their opponents the 
path to power, whatever the political ideology of their 
opponents. Schmitt finds it absurd that a parliamentary 
democracy should offer an equal chance to all parties. 
He asserts in the passage quoted by Brecht that it is 
suicidal for a parliamentary democracy if the party in 
power holds to this principle when the opponent is 
ideologically committed to the destruction of parlia- 
mentary democracy (Schmitt [1932] 1988, 37; Preussen 
[1933] 1976, 12). On the face of it, this passage fit 
snugly into the Prussian argument, for Brecht con- 
tended that Prussia had to take all the steps the law 
allowed to keep the Nazis from power since they were 
intent on retaining power forever, once they obtained it 
(Preussen [1933] 1976, 11-28). 

Schmitt responded, first, that Brecht failed to see 
that his question was who should decide which party to 
a conflict should be dealt with as illegal because it is an 
enemy of the state, the people, or the nation. That 
decision cannot, he said, be made by one of the parties 
to the conflict, who would decide in a purely self- 
interested way. The decision must be made by an 
independent government (Preussen [1933] 1976, 39). 
Second, at issue was not merely a political conflict that 
threatened to explode into civil war. Rather, two states 
confronted each other, one of which was “occupied” by 
one of the conflicting parties; both demanded the right 
to make politics and “then politics in the most far- 
reaching and intensive sense.” He denied that he was 
questioning the claim that a Land in general had the 
right to a political policy which diverged from that of 
the Reich. Instead, the issue was Prussia’s bid to decide 
the crucial question of politics—who was an enemy of 
the state and the Constitution (Preussen [1933] 1976, 
40-1). Schmitt accused the SPD of a “subterfuge” in its 


21 Six parties claimed standing as applicants to the court: Prussia, 
represented by the ministers who had been removed from office; the 
ministers themselves; the Prussian SPD; the Prussian Center Party; 
the Land Bavaria, and the Land Baden. Both of these Ldnder had 
caretaker governments and so shared an interest with Prussia in the 
outcome of the case. I will avoid altogether the issue of their 
argument as to their standing before the court and the court’s 
response. 
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bid to preserve parliamentary democracy in Prussia. In 
his view, Prussia itself, or more accurately the SPD’s 
role in Prussia, was the threat to which the Reich 
government reacted, not the breakdown or threatened 
breakdown in public safety and order within Prussia (p. 
469).2 

Thus, Schmitt considers it irrelevant that it was in a 
bid to preserve democracy in Prussia and in Germany 
as a whole that the Prussian SPD had engineered a role 
for a caretaker government in the event the republican 
parties could not command a parliamentary majority. 
The issue for Schmitt had nothing to do with the 
Prussian government’s inability to command majority 
support. As Heller pointed out in argument before the 
court, the Reich government itself had no mandate 
from the Reichstag (Preussen [1933] 1976, 250). For 
Schmitt, then, the Papen government’s mandate—its 
legitimacy—stemmed from its independence from par- 
liamentary politics. This independence rendered it 
capable of dealing with its enemies, who included those 
wishing to save parliamentary democracy as well as the 
Communist Party. Indeed, for Schmitt it is political 
parties in general that pose a threat to state sover- 
eignty. A decision to intervene to preserve parliamen- 
tary democracy would perpetuate the struggle between 
political parties that, according to Schmitt, “poisons” 
Germany (p. 39). A government that enjoys a parlia- 
mentary mandate is part of the problem since such a 
government is under the control of one or more 
political parties. 

Schmitt went on to claim that the Constitution was 
silent as to whether a Land was guilty of failing to fulfill 
its constitutional responsibilities when it adopted a 
different policy from the federal government. The 
question was one of constitutional interpretation that 
had to be settled by reference to the meaning of the 
Constitution as a whole and to its historical origins. 
Schmitt, however, in turning here to an idea of the 
totality of the Constitution, is not advocating an ap- 
proach to constitutional interpretation which seeks to 
achieve a coherent understanding of the whole docu- 
ment. For, as we shall now see, what Schmitt means by 
totality is not at all the relevant sections of the Consti- 
tution, but those elements that provide a basis for 
sovereign decision. 

Schmitt argued that paragraphs one and two of 
Article 48 had to be understood as part of one struc- 
ture devised by the framers of the Constitution to 
protect the unity of the Reich. That meant protecting 
against the threat of civil war when political parties felt 
no obligation of loyalty to the internal policies of the 


2 For strikingly ambiguous claims in this regard, see Schmitt in 
Preussen [1933] 1976, 288-91, at 290-1; compare Heller’s response at 
pp. 292-4. Schmitt also indignantly rejected the “insulting equation” 
of the Nazis with the Communist Party (and thus the Prussian 
attempt to discredit Papen). He maimtained that when the Reich 
government had decided to change its practice regarding the Nazis, 
this was simply in “objective and rightful” recognition of the simple 
fact that millions of Germans supported the movement (p. 39). 

23 As Schmitt put things in the concluding paragraph of his essay 
published on behalf of the Reich government, the issue was not one 
of Reich and state against Prussia, but of Reich and state against 
party and political faction (Schmitt 1932, 958). 
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Reich government. He asserted that, in such a situa- 
tion, a Land was obligated to follow government 
policies and could be compelled to do so by the 
government acting in terms of paragraph one, while the 
Reich government simultaneously took the steps it 
deemed fit under paragraph two to restore law and 
order (Preussen [1933] 1976, 130-5, 175-81). 

In his concluding remarks, Schmitt did not shy away 
from the radical implications of his argument. He 
addressed the procedural presuppositions of the case 
and in effect questioned the value of legal process 
itself. First, Prussia’s standing to argue before the court 
was at issue since the decree purported to replace the 
Prussian government with the commissioner. Second, 
he dealt with the jurisdiction of the court to pronounce 
on the validity of the decree itself as well as the action 
taken in its terms. These were, Schmitt maintained, not 
only legal but also deeply political matters. In regard to 
standing, he argued that while Prussia had standing, 
the Prussian government had none, since it had been 
constitutionally replaced by the commissioner. Of 
course, this crudely begs the question of constitution- 
ality, but Schmitt’s argument is that the court cannot 
pronounce on that issue since it is a political one. 

Schmitt did not contest the claim that the court was 
the guardian of the Constitution. Rather, this role of 
the court was confined by its character as a court of law, 
and thus it was guardian only insofar as an issue was 
appropriate for a legal and judicial body. Since the 
issues in this case were deeply political, and the presi- 
dent was the guardian of the Constitution in matters 
political, the question of constitutionality was for him 
to decide. For Schmitt, this role for the president was 
made clear by the powers given him in Article 48 to 
decide the crucial questions of politics (Preussen [1933] 
1976, 466-9). 

Although Schmitt believed that political power tran- 
scends all legal constraints, there is what we might 
think of as a quasi-normative constraint on power. 
Schmitt’s academic writings argue that the political 
sovereign is not simply he who commands the re- 
sources of power (Schmitt [1932] 1976, [1922] 1988). 
Such command is a necessary but not sufficient condi- 
tion for an exercise of sovereign power, for Schmitt 
holds that, in addition, the sovereign decision has to 
make the distinction between friend and enemy. 

Now we can fully appreciate Schmitt’s response to 
the use of his work by Brecht to buttress Prussia’s 
argument. Schmitt is not claiming in the passage 
quoted by Brecht that a parliamentary democracy must 
make the friend/enemy distinction if it is to save itself. 
Rather, his claim is that a parliamentary democracy is 
potentially suicidal since it cannot make the distinction 
it needs to protect itself. 

The point of Schmitt’s distinction between friend 
and enemy is the “substantive homogeneity” of the 
German people. More accurately, the decision as to 
who is friend and who is enemy is an existential one in 
the sense that it makes substantive homogeneity pos- 
sible. It simultaneously brings “the people” into exis- 
tence and ensures their preservation. Once substantive 
homogeneity is in place, the individuals who compose 
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the group have a worth that far transcends anything a 
liberal democratic society can offer ([1932] 1976, 47- 
53, [1928] 1989, 209-10). 

Thus, the quasi-normative constraint that makes a 
decision a genuine political decision is its friend/enemy 
distinction. Ruled out is an attempt to perpetuate 
parliamentary democracy, for such an attempt adopts 
what Schmitt considers to be the pretense of liberal 
legalism. That is, it pretends that the distinction be- 
tween friend and enemy has no place in its politics. It 
then contradicts itself by permitting to flourish interest 
groups which are dedicated to the kind of ideology that 
seeks to eradicate the idea of substantive homogeneity 
altogether (Schmitt [1932] 1976, 69-79). 

The major weakness of Schmitt’s legal theory is, I 
submit, the difficulty of accepting that it is an account 
of constitutionality and legal order. As Heller pointed 
out in his argument before the court, the case Schmitt 
argued on behalf of the Reich seemed to lead inexo- 
rably to the conclusion that there was no more to the 
Weimar Constitution than the emergency powers con- 
tained in Article 48 (Preussen [1933] 1976, 248-9).24 To 
come to this conclusion, to hold that Article 48 is to be 
interpreted in a normative vacuum, is to hold that it 
merely provides the occasion for an exercise of power. 
The idea of emergency powers is then made vacuous, 
since it presupposes that the powers must be used to 
restore a state of ex ante legality whose norms continue 
during a state of emergency to limit executive action. 
Indeed, the very idea of a state of emergency is made 
vacuous, since the decision that a state exists is put in 
the exclusive control of the executive. 

The conclusion clarifies an ambiguity in Schmitt’s 
work in the 1920s on emergency powers and on con- 
stitutional theory (Schmitt [1928] 1989, [1922] 1989). In 
those writings he often seems ultimately undecided as 
to whether law can ever effectively constrain political 
power. But the conclusion that a genuine political 
decision is not subject to legal constraints follows 
directly from the most famous sentence of his corpus, 
penned in the early 1920s: “Sovereign is he who 
decides on the exception” (Schmitt [1922] 1988, 5). 

This ambiguity reflects, I suggest, the attitude of 
many Germans to Weimar. But it did not exist merely 
in the heads of those doubtful about or hostile to the 
idea of German democracy; it was embedded in the 
structure of the Weimar Constitution. That fact was 
highly significant for those who were dubious about or 
hostile to Weimar. In their eyes, the loss of the kind of 
legitimacy that disappeared with the monarchy meant 
the introduction of a permanent state of emergency, 
since they either doubted or outright rejected the 
thought that there could be any other kind of legiti- 
macy. In other words, the fact of constitutional ambi- 
guity maintained a permanent opportunity to restore 
the legitimate regime, as they understood it. But, in the 


24 Hellers comment was directed primarily at another of the Reich’s 
legal representatives, Professor Jacobi, whose argument went even 
farther, according to Heller, than anything Schmitt had argued. But 
Heller clearly meant to include Schmitt’s argument within the scope 
of his comment. 
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absence of an hereditary monarchy, legitimacy is exis- 
tentially created and then authenticated through the 
acclaim—the “Ja”—of the people (Schmitt [1928] 
1989, 81-91). Hence, Schmitt’s account of politics and 
law is ultimately committed to welcoming the advent to 
power of any force that will make the friend/enemy 
distinction in order to establish the substantive homo- 
geneity of the German people. 

The argument Schmitt presented to the court was 
thus to ask it to rule that it had no role to play in 
deciding on substantive legal constraints on the federal 
government, that it had no authority to make any ruling 
save that it had no authority. The court did not accept 
this role. As we know, it upheld Prussian claims to its 
status at the federal level, it asserted its right to 
scrutinize the legality of executive claims to authorized 
action under Article 48, and it rejected the federal 
government’s claim to have authority in terms of 
Article 48.1. But in rejecting any authority to scrutinize 
the substantive merits of the federal government’s case 
in terms of Article 48.2, the court made an almost 
empty shell of the legal constraints it did uphold, which 
gave the federal government most of what it wanted. 

In effect, the court seemed to vindicate Schmitt’s 
claim that the limits set by legalism are in substance no 
limits at all. And I will now show that his claim is 
supported to the extent that Kelsen seems unable to 
argue the court should have done better. 


LIBERAL LEGALISM 


Farly in the era of presidential rule by decree, Kelsen 
saw where Schmitt’s line of reasoning would end. In a 
1930 essay, Kelsen argued that constitutional review of 
executive action by judges is merely the most logical 
way of ensuring that government action stays within the 
law. Such review ensures conformity to what he calls 
the principle of legality. Schmitt’s claim that the pres- 
ident is the sole guardian of the constitution, uncon- 
strained by law, would culminate, Kelsen predicts, in an 
“apotheosis” of Article 48; parliamentarianism would 
be destroyed by a mystical force that regards parlia- 
mentary democracy itself as the source of all threats to 
public safety and order (Kelsen 1930-31, 622-3). And 
as Kelsen later argued, the court’s judgment on the 
constitutionality of the coup brought about that apo- 
theosis (Kelsen 1932-33). 

Kelsen stated that the court was right to uphold its 
authority to inquire into the presuppositions of Article 
48.1 and 48.2. This amounts merely to the court 
assuming its unrestricted jurisdiction in such matters, a 
jurisdiction granted by Article 19 of the Constitution 
(Kelsen 1932-33, 69-71). It follows that the court had 
the right to decide what measures were appropriate. 
But he finds that the court’s treatment of this particular 
issue is highly ambiguous: It vacillates between formu- 
lations that give a wholly unfettered discretion to the 
president and formulations that seek, to a greater or 
lesser degree, to limit that discretion. In particular, he 
argues that the court’s reasoning is fundamentally and 
irreparably contradictory. It has no principled reason 
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for upholding some legal constraints but not others 
(pp. 73-7). 

According to Kelsen, the court attempted to repair 
this contradiction by making a distinction between the 
discretionary powers of the minister of a Land with 
respect to the particular affairs of that Land, which may 
be removed, and all others, which may not. The ground 
of the distinction offered by the court was simply that 
the latter pertain to the preservation of the indepen- 
dence of a Land and its place within the Reich and so 
are inviolable. But, Kelsen asks, how can a Land 
exercise these powers when their basis, that is, the 
entire internal administration, is at the disposal of 
officials appointed by the president? Not only is the 
distinction impossible to put into practice, but also 
there is not the slightest justification for it in the 
positive law. Henceforth, to the extent that there is any 
administration, its foundation resides neither in the 
Weimar nor in the Prussian constitution; it must reside 
in the norm contained in the decree of the president 
(Kelsen 1932-33, 77-81). 

Kelsen also comments adversely on the court’s ex- 
press wish for cooperation in such circumstances be- 
tween the governments of the Reich and a Land. Such 
cooperation is legally and politically impossible, espe- 
cially because of the Damoclean sword hanging over the 
Land by virtue of the court’s interpretation of Article 
48.1. That is, the court says the president can intervene 
should the government of the Land fail to fulfill its duty 
in its remaining sphere of operation. And, Kelsen 
notes, it hardly seems that anything could be done in 
violation of the government’s duty, since government 
has in effect been removed (Kelsen 1932-33, 81-3). 

Up until this stage of his analysis, Kelsen generates 
in the reader the expectation that the court had the 
power and even the duty to invalidate the decree. In 
particular, it could have declared that the presupposi- 
tions of action under Article 48.2 had not been fulfilled 
or that, while they had been fulfilled, the measures in 
fact adopted went beyond the powers of the president 
because they overstepped absolute constitutional lim- 
its. But the last part of Kelsen’s analysis lets the court 
entirely off the hook. 

Kelsen begins this part by drawing attention to what 
he takes to be a flaw in the court’s judgment. The court 
did not in fact declare which particular aspects of the 
federal government’s decree were invalid or valid, but 
merely said that action in terms of the decree would be 
invalid “insofar as” it impinged on the inviolable 
constitutional provisions. Kelsen’s opinion that this is a 
flaw is driven by the claim that the norm contained in 
the president’s decree is valid until it is in fact nullified, 
and hence it is only voidable; that is, any presidential 
decree is valid until expressly invalidated by the court, 
as long as the decree is within “the limits of his 
authority” (Kelsen 1932-33, 82-5). In the absence of a 
declaration of invalidity by the court, the president’s 
decree remains valid. 

According to Kelsen, this flaw is compounded by the 
fact that Article 19 of the Constitution, which estab- 
lished the court, concludes: “The president will execute 
the judgment of the court.” Two interpretations of this 
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article are, he states, possible: Either the judgment is 
declaratory of invalidity and thus immediately effective, 
or it is effective from the time of execution by the 
president. On the first interpretation, the judgment in 
this case is ineffective because it is altogether unclear 
what the court invalidated. On the second interpreta- 
tion, it is for the same reason unclear what the presi- 
dent is required to do, that is, whether he is obliged to 
issue a new decree or to invalidate the old, and so he 
is not in fact obliged to do anything (Kelsen 1932-33, 
85-9). 

Kelsen then ends his critique of the judgment by 
exonerating the court. The result of a juristic or 
scientific analysis is, he declares, unsatisfying. The root 
of this difficulty is not the judgment but the technical 
inadequacy of the Constitution. It does not provide 
effective checks for its preservation, in particular no 
constitutional court properly equipped and aware of its 
role in exercising control over application of Article 48. 
This was not an oversight but a consequence of the 
age-old opposition of German jurisprudence to judicial 
control of what it takes to be an extralegal “political 
sphere.” Control was given instead to an “executory 
law,” a statute of the Reichstag that would, in terms of 
Article 48.5, “determine the particulars” of valid ac- 
tion; but the Reichstag had never gotten round to 
enacting such a statute. 

Kelsen asserts that, as a result, the president had an 
unfettered discretion. The authors of the Constitution 
no doubt intended for the president’s powers to be 
strictly limited to the restoration of order and security 
in the narrowest sense. But this intention, which is not 
as easy to determine as the content of a statute, and 
which, even if determinable, is not the exclusive basis 
for interpretation, was not given an adequate technical 
expression. 

Thus, in the absence of a general norm contained in 
a statute determining the limits of Article 48, an 
extensive as well as a restrictive interpretation is per- 
mitted. It thus would be self-deceiving to suppose that 
Article 48 could not be used to change the federal state 
into a unitary state. The boundaries of Article 48 
cannot be discovered in the process of interpretation 
but only in the process of constitutional lawmaking. 

Kelsen concludes that the interpretation of Article 
48 entailed by the president’s decree was not only as 
plausible as the courts but also, from a political 
standpoint, to be preferred. While it was a radically 
centralizing measure, it at least brought about, techni- 
cally speaking, an administratively manageable situa- 
tion. In contrast, the court strove to find a middle 
ground that actually increased the legal confusion. 
“The Weimar Constitution is not saved on the golden 
middle way which the court sought” (Kelsen 1932-33, 
89-91). 

Of course, this conclusion and the argument leading 
to it allow for the possibility that the court could have 
done what Kelsen clearly regards as legally permissible 
from a scientific point of view. That is, the court could 
have issued an order which both had the requisite 
constitutive character, an act of clear judicial legisla- 
tion, and invalidated the decree in whole or in part. 
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Moreover, Kelsen tends toward advocating invalida- 
tion in whole. 

But in choosing to focus on the court’s failure to give 
its order this character, Kelsen seems to make clear his 
view that whatever the court ordered, as long as its 
order was both constitutive and clear, would be equally 
valid from the standpoint of legal science. Thus, the 
court could just as well have ordered that the decree 
stand as a whole. Kelsen believes such an order to be 
the effect by default of the judgment and in a way 
preferable because the situation of radical centraliza- 
tion is at least unconfused. He is, therefore, prepared 
to go even farther than the court, since he holds that 
even the formal limits the court upheld, in particular 
the principle that Prussia’s right at the federal level 
was inviolable, could be abolished by the president’s 
decree. 

On the one hand, then, Kelsen’s argument tends in 
the following direction. Constitutional review is the 
technically appropriate means for bringing to expres- 
sion the principle of legality, which is identified as a 
principle by legal science. The issue in the case, al- 
though it concerns an actual political conflict, is also a 
legal question and eminently justiciable, that is, decid- 
able by a court. The appropriate judgment is one which 
would have upheld the democratic and federal struc- 
ture of the Constitution. On the other hand, he wants 
to argue that legal science has little to say on this 
matter, because from its standpoint a judgment that 
the decree was constitutional and that it was unconsti- 
tutional are equally political acts of judicial legislation. 
Neither the positive law nor Kelsen’s legal theory 
supply any legal reason to reject Schmitt’s argument 
before the court. 

In sum, Kelsen seems at times to be developing a 
theory of constitutionality that would show how the 
formal aspects of a legal order impose genuine con- 
straints on political power.” This theory appears to be 
organized around a principle of legality which gives 
substance to the idea of the Rechtsstaat. It is in terms of 
such a theory that he criticizes both Schmitt and the 
judgment. As soon as Kelsen comes to the point of 
saying what such constraints would amount to, how- 
ever, he either seems to retract entirely or to say that 
debate about such constraints is a matter for politics, 
not legal science.6 

Why does Kelsen reach this conclusion? He holds 
that the correct or scientific account of legal order is 
given by his Pure Theory of Law (Kelsen [1934] 1992). 


25 The case for this view of Kelsen is made in detail in Dyzenhaus 
forthcoming. 

76 Indeed, Kelsen’s major criticism of Schmitt 1s not with the 
substance of Schmitt's legal and political agenda but with dressing up 
the agenda in a legal argument, whereas in truth Schmitt was 
advocating a political position. In other words, Schmitt is criticized 
not because of his political objective to expand the powers of the 
president but because he presented his objective as a “scientific 
treatment” (Kelsen 1930-31, 627-8). One should not ignore that 
there 1s a certain force to this point. Schmitt usually adopts the guise 
of the legal scientist, a dispassionate commentator on legal order. 
Only occasionally does he let this mask drop and allow his passion for 
the political to peep through. Kelsen shows effectively how Schmitt’s 
conception of the political drives everything else in his theory. 
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That is, a legal system is a hierarchy of norms, and the 
validity of each is traceable to a more fundamental 
norm, until one hits bedrock in the Grundnorm or basic 
norm of the system. Such an order is free of contradic- 
tions since any apparent conflict between two norms 
will be resolved by a more fundamental norm, which 
gives an official the power to make a binding decision. 
Similarly, any factual matter to which the law is rele- 
vant can be resolved by the law, not in the sense that 
one can deduce the content of the right decision from 
a higher-order norm, but in that there will be a 
higher-order norm which empowers an official to make 
a binding decision. Since the validity of the basic or 
constitutional norm cannot be traced to any other 
norm, Kelsen asserts that its validity therefore must be 
assumed. The content of the basic norm is contingent 
on what the founders of the particular legal order in 
fact willed (pp. 59-60). 

Kelsen often claims that any state is a Rechtsstaat, no 
matter the political ideology it serves—communist, 
fascist, or liberal (Kelsen [1928] 1981, 253). He also 
states that any dispute as to whether and how the law 
resolves the facts of a particular case is settled by an act 
of official discretion, for example, by the judge deter- 
mining an outcome by ultimately resorting to his own 
political and ethical views (Kelsen [1934] 1992, 67-8, 
84-9). 

The major problem for the Pure Theory is that it 
seems to exemplify exactly the contradiction Schmitt 
claimed to be endemic to liberal legalism. It seeks to 
constrain politics by law but ends in a position whereby 
the political, free of all legal constraints, seems to 
dictate decisions as to what the law is. The political, 
that is, provides the criteria for judgment. 

In addition, it is difficult to see just what basis Kelsen 
might offer for criticizing the political ambition of 
Schmitt’s authoritarian theory. At times he comes close 
to arguing that his understanding of the principle of 
legality is that one which is required to make sense of 
a system of parliamentary democracy, itself seen as the 
fulfillment of a commitment to individual liberty 
(Kelsen [1929] 1981). In his view, democracy is the 
political system which creates a coercive order of the 
kind that screens out any claim that the majority 
possesses the truth, or that the minority can ever be 
entirely wrong, by keeping open the opportunity for the 
minority to become the majority at any time (pp. 
101-3). 

But, despite the fact that Kelsen seems committed to 
establishing the Rechtsstaat as the legal order of par- 
liamentary democracy, he retreats just before his argu- 
ment makes a substantive connection between law and 
political values. His retreat is the result of an avowed 
relativism about political values, a stance which pre- 
cludes him from bridging his conceptions of political 
and legal order by dint of a fully argued commitment to 
a substantive political theory. Democracy is to be 
preferred only because it is the expression of a political 
relativism, itself the product of an epistemological 
relativism. 

Kelsen’s position in legal theory, which drives his 
analysis of the judgment, thus maps neatly onto his 
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position in political theory.2” The latter perceives no 
qualitative difference between the legal order of a 
parliamentary democracy and the legal order estab- 
lished by a dictator. 


HELLER’S DEMOCRATIC VISION 


Heller was determined to make the case that the 
pattern of events both before and after the coup 
showed that, far from being the action of the indepen- 
dent, apolitical government portrayed by Schmitt, the 
coup was the result of deliberate arrangements be- 
tween the Nazis and Papen’s cabinet. That would, in his 
view, suffice to show an unconstitutional abuse of 
discretion (Preussen [1933] 1976, 76-7). 

The president of the court, Bumke, put to Heller a 
question which clearly presaged the court’s judgment 
on this issue.2® Even if such arrangements were rele- 
vant to the issue of action under paragraph one, did 
they have any relevance to action under paragraph 
two? That is, was Heller denying that public safety and 
order were disturbed and endangered in Prussia prior 
to the coup (Preussen [1933] 1976, 77)?29 

Heller’s response denied the premise that the distur- 
bance was of the kind contemplated by Article 48. He 
said that public safety and order had been constantly 
disturbed in Germany since 1914. The question for the 
court was whether the disturbance in Prussia was of 
such a magnitude as to justify intervention and, if so, an 
intervention that abolished the government when at 
the same time the Reich government did not act 
against the other Lander in that way. 

In Heller’s view, the crucial question for the court 
was whether the Prussian government had been willing 
and able to deal with the disturbance. Not only was that 
clearly the case, he maintained, but also, in view of the 


77 A complicating factor in any evaluation of Kelsen’s monograph on 
democracy is what status he himself would have assigned it: whether 
he regarded it as an exercise in value-laden political theory by 
contrast with his work in legal science. My view is that he at the least 
saw it as a work of political science, that is, a work about politics from 
the same scientific standpoint as his work in legal science. 

28 Heller’s appearance before the court on behalf of the Prussian 
SPD was not a happy one. He lacked Brecht’s cool demeanor and, 
indeed, was often both sarcastic and angry. His opening salvo against 
Papen and Hitler brought a rebuke from Bumke that set the tone for 
their interaction throughout the hearing; Preussen [1933] 1976, 35-7, 
at 37. For further such ill-tempered exchanges between Heller and 
Bumke, see pp. 63-5, 250, 470, and especially 410-1, where Bumke 
reacts in a way that shows his anger at Heller’s challenge to the court. 
The tone of the exchanges between Schmitt and Heller was also 
angry, see, for example, pp. 356 and 470. Bumke a respected, highly 
conservative jurist during Weimar, threw in his lot with the Nazis 
after 1937 and committed suicide in 1945. For a scathing account of 
his career, see Muller 1991, 39-45. 

2 Heller's determination in this regard created some tensions be- 
tween his own argument and that presented by Brecht, who had 
announced at the outset that the Prussian government did not seek 
in any way to impugn Hindenburg’s integrity, but merely wanted to 
make sure he had the right information and the right understanding 
of the Constitution. And Brecht extended this courtesy to the 
motives of the Reich government (Preussen [1933] 1976, 8-9). 
Bumke did his best to play on this tension (p. 77) and to cut off 
Brecht’s and Heller’s attempts to play on tensions in the Reich’s 
arguments; see, for example, pp. 85, 187. Heller ([1932] 1992a, vol. 2) 
had already sketched this argument in a response to Schmitt. 
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events following the coup, it had proved itself better 
able to do so than had the commissioner (Preussen 
[1933] 1976, 77-8). 

Heller acknowledged that in practice the question of 
the validity of action in terms of the different para- 
graphs could be linked. But in contrast to Schmitt he 
argued that, in the context of the coup, if action under 
paragraph one was not justified, then the Prussian 
government could fulfil its duty of maintaining public 
peace and order, and thus there could be no basis for 
intervention under paragraph two. His argument was 
that the lack of a basis was demonstrated by the kind of 
intervention that occurred, namely, an obvious political 
strike against the Prussian government to rid it of SPD 
influence.*? In particular, he rejected Schmitt’s premise 
that a court was not competent to assess the validity of 
action in terms of either paragraph because Heller 
rejected Schmitt’s argument for that premise—to grant 
such competence to a court would constrain the pres- 
ident’s power so as to threaten the destruction of the 
Reich.3! . 

The importance of Schmitt’s premise for the Reich’s 
case is clear. The initial proclamations to justify the 
coup relied more heavily on paragraph one than para- 
graph two. That is, once the court is conceded the 
competence to decide on the validity of action in terms 
of paragraph one, then there is a risk the court will find, 
as it did, that the action could not be justified, which 
almost compels a similar conclusion in terms of para- 
graph two. As we have seen, only the court’s finding 
that any threat to public safety and order was sufficient 
to justify whatever decree the president saw fit to issue 
overrode the logic of the argument which invalidated 
the decree.*? 

Heller, indeed, warned the court in the clearest 
terms of the consequences of a decision of the kind it 
eventually reached. If the court were to uphold the 
validity of the Reich’s intervention, it would in effect 
uphold the contention that the participation of the 
SPD in government was in itself a threat to public 
safety and order. The SPD’s role in building democracy 
in Germany would then be at an end, and, Heller 
declared that the consequences were obvious to all 
present. 

He noted that Brecht had invited the court to speak 
clearly if it were to uphold the validity of the interven- 
tion. Heller, as a social democrat, invited the court to 
do the same, for then the political situation of Ger- 
many would be clear for once and for all. As a jurist 
and a German, however, he wanted the court to take 
account of the fact that the route one adopts to reach 
an end can be crucial and that one cannot build a legal 
order without being genuinely bound to the law (Preus- 
sen [1933] 1976, 406-9). 

As Heller made clear in an essay published shortly 
after the coup, his argument depended on the idea that 


30 For further argument along these lines, see Heller in Preussen 
[1933] 1976, 379-80. 

31 Preussen [1933] 1976, 135-9, esp. 138-9, referring to Schmitt’s 
argument at 130-4. See also Heller at pp. 167-70, p 186. 

32 Subject, of course, to the notional constitutional constraints the 
court upheld. 
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an unlimited jurisdiction or competence is self-contra- 
dictory. He argued that the president’s jurisdiction 
under Article 48 had to be limited by the very Consti- 
tution which granted it. Those limitations were the 
ones that accorded with the correct understanding at 
law of the presuppositions of the Constitution (Heller 
[1932] 1992a, vol. 2).33 

In his monographs on legal theory, Heller argues 
that the standards for correct judgment about the 
content of law are legal, and he says that these stan- 
dards must govern legal interpretation, including inter- 
pretation by judges. His position differs from Schmitt’s 
in that, with Kelsen, he thinks law provides a constraint 
on power. But he differs from Kelsen in holding that 
the constraints can be given substance only by princi- 
ples of law which, while immanent in legal order, are in 
their nature political and ethical and fundamental to 
such order (Heller [1934] 1992, vol. 3, 332-3).34 

Heller argues that one cannot make sense of the idea 
of legal order without recognizing the role of such 
fundamental principles of law in constituting legal 
order. The rules of positive law, which for Kelsen are 
what law amounts to, according to Heller are made 
possible only by the existence of these fundamental 
principles of law. Moreover, the role of positive law is 
to give content to the fundamental principles. Thus, an 
awareness of their existence is essential to the inter- 
pretation of positive law. 

Heller acknowledges that, even if one assumes the 
existence of fundamental principles, such as equality 
before the law, their content is controversial. Further- 
more, just as the existence of positive law is made 
possible by the fundamental principles, so they in turn 
require the existence of positive law in order to mani- 
fest themselves in legal order. They thus require the 
existence of a political decision unit, a sovereign entity 
capable of making the decisions that positivize funda- 
mental principles. It might then seem that the content 
of positive law is arbitrary, dependent as it is on the 
character of the people who staff the decision unit. 

Heller’s response to this claim is that it rests on the 
mistake made by both Schmitt and Kelsen when they 
suppose that legal meaning is up for grabs in a case of 
political controversy as to the content of positive law, 
which cannot be solved by the positive law. It is a 
mistake for at least two reasons. First, it assumes the 
truth of the relativist position that controversy over 


33 This argument is anticipated in Heller [1927] 1992, vol. 2, 127. It 
Is important to appreciate that prior to 1930 Heller was hostile to 
judicial review, although it is not clear to what extent his hostility was 
based on the conservative, even right-wing, character of the German 
judiciary or on a democratic theory which confined the legislative 
role to parliament (Heller [1929] 1992, vol 2). One interpretation of 
his advocacy for an activist role for the court in this case 1s that ıt was 
driven purely by the political impotence at this time, of the Reichstag 
which had the authority under paragraph three of Article 48 to 
revoke emergency measures. My own view is that there 1s a basis for 
a theory of democratic judicial review in Heller’s work, one which 
was merely brought to the surface by the events of the 1930s. 

4 On this understanding of Heller, his work would provide a better 
basis for the theory of value-oriented judicial review in postwar 
Germany than the conservative and highly influential work by Rudolf 
Smend, whose constitutional wntings from this period are included 
in Smend 1995. 
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legal interpretation among different groups means 
there is no rational resolution of those issues. That is, 
the only resolution is by irrational mechanisms of 
politics. Second, it fails to see that politics is not merely 
the irrational play of forces, that political power is in its 
nature subject to legal constraints (Heller [1929] 1992, 
vol. 2; [1934] 1992, vol. 3). 

We are now in a better position to understand the 
point of Heller’s argument before the court. He did 
more than call for a return to the legal status quo ante 
of parliamentary democracy. He wanted the court to 
understand that it had to play a role in restoring the 
institutional or organizational integrity of democracy. 
He was asking the court to help keep alive the demo- 
cratic impulse of the Weimar Constitution because this 
impulse should inform the judicial understanding of 
fidelity to law. 

His remark that Germany had not enjoyed public 
safety and order since 1914 goes to the heart of the 
conflict between pro- and antirepublican forces in 
Weimar. As we have seen, Article 48 was drafted in 
anticipation of the need for central government to deal 
with political crises whose resolution outstripped the 
ordinary mechanisms of politics and law. Its particular 
structure, and the failure of the Reichstag to take 
advantage of Article 48.5 to “determine the particu- 
lars” of valid action, meant that embedded in the 
Weimar Constitution was a fatal ambiguity between 
two conflicting political commitments. On the one 
hand was the commitment to the legitimacy of parlia- 
mentary democracy, on the other was the commitment 
to the legitimacy of a charismatic leader. 

It is worth noting that Friedrich Ebert, the first 
president of the Weimar Republic, often resorted to 
Article 48 between 1918 and 1925, not only to put down 
rebellions from the extreme right and left but also, 
much more frequently, to deal with economic, fiscal, 
and social problems. He thus set the stage for the 
practice by the presidential cabinets of late Weimar, 
but there is a crucial difference. 

While the Reichstag accepted Ebert’s actions in 
derogation of its legislative rights,>> there was no doubt 
that everything he did sought to bring about, under 
very difficult economic, social, and political conditions, 
a period of stability in which democracy could take 
root. Indeed, he tried to avoid use of Article 48 and 
preferred to ask the Reichstag for an enabling statute 
that gave him authority for a limited period to legislate 
by decree on a particular issue, an authority which was 
subject to parliamentary veto (Rossiter 1948, 44-9). 

In other words, Ebert’s use of Article 48 presup- 
posed that the normal, constitutional situation was 
parliamentary democracy, and the particular measures 
he took were directed by the norms of that situation. It 
was not political conflict per se that constituted an 
emergency but political conflict which threatened the 
maintenance of parliamentary democracy. Such an 
understanding of a state of emergency meant that both 
its definition and its resolution were framed by law. 

Schleicher and Schmitt, in contrast, considered the 


35 It only once required cancellation of a decree. 
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perpetuation of parliamentary democracy amid the 
turmoil of late Weimar to be the state of emergency to 
which the federal government should react. And that 
reaction was clearly aimed at establishing a new con- 
stitutional and legal order through the back door of 
Article 48 (Mommsen 1996, chapter 12). 

In sum, Heller’s view that there was no state of 
emergency did not deny the extreme nature of the 
political crisis faced by both the federal and the Land 
governments in 1932. Rather, he perceived a state of 
emergency as not simply a political crisis but as a 
constitutional-legal response to such a crisis. No matter 
the depth of political conflict, for a declaration of a 
state of emergency to be valid, it must be aimed at the 
return to the normal, constitutional situation in whose 
service the relevant legal provisions stand. The fact that 
the Reichstag had never enacted the executory law 
under Article 48.5 did not mean the legal norms which 
such a law would have concretized had no application. 
If the court were to make any sense of its role as an 
essential component of legal order, it had to apply an 
understanding of just those norms. 

Heller thus thinks that to make sense of the idea of 
the Rechtsstaat one must attempt to link together law, 
politics, and democracy in one theory about legal 
order. Kelsen’s constant refusal to take the messy step 
of bridging conceptions of legal and political order 
collides with his recognition that virtually every legal 
decision has to take politics and morals into account. 
By contrast, Heller integrates his theory of the appro- 
priate political organization of democracy and his 
account of legal order in a way that directly confronts 
concrete questions of appropriate institutional ar- 
rangements. 

Heller is in one respect similar to Kelsen: He wants 
to emphasize that law provides us with a means to 
positivize values. But he departs from Kelsen in sup- 
posing that there must be a point to the process of 
positivization. The point comes from the realization 
that we have to make our order of values together— 
that the final court of appeal does not lie beyond our 
collective sense of what is right and wrong. But law is 
then not just an instrument of that collective sense. 
Rather, law is the way of ascertaining that sense in a 
process in which those charged with authoritative 
determinations of the content of the law are kept 
accountable. Put differently, the legal order is not just 
an instrument of democracy but an essential part of its 
realization. 

For Heller, the basis of legal order is in part a social 
one, the citizen’s sense of both the actual level of social 
equality reached and the commitment of the society to 
social equality. It is in part a political one, the sense of 
whether politics makes room for citizens to be authors 
of their own political and social order, so that they are 
able to influence both legislation and law reform. In the 
terms Heller uses to describe the citizen, this sense is 
one of the contingency of the concrete order estab- 
lished by law. It is contingent in that it is the result of 
politics, but of politics conducted within democratic 
institutions and thus subject to change. This sense of 
contingency, that is, requires the institutions of the 
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democratic Rechtsstaat to be intrinsic elements of legal 
order. It is one which makes the following criteria for 
the validity of law: the democratic process of its 
production, its implementation and execution through 
a system of the division of powers, and its openness to 
reform in the light of citizens’ experience of it (Heller 
[1928] 1992, vol. 2; [1932] 1992b, vol. 2). 

Heller’s view is that the point of the democratic 
institutional structure of the Rechtsstaat is to make it 
possible for the values of social and political order to 
be positivized in a way that makes the powerful ac- 
countable to the subjects of their laws. Morality, in the 
sense of the values by which the collectivity can legiti- 
mately require we live, is just the set of values that are 
concretized through the positive law. The subjects of 
the law become its authors through their representa- 
tives, who enact legislation, but their authorship does 
not end there—it continues through an appropriate 
process of concretization of the legislation. 

What makes that process appropriate is that, both 
institutionally and substantively, the interpreters of the 
law must regard themselves as participating in a pro- 
cess of legislation which instantiates fundamental eth- 
ical principles of law. Most abstractly, these are the 
principles that promise both freedom and equality to 
all citizens. The ultimate check on delivery of such 
promises can be nothing other than the individual legal 
conscience—the individual citizen’s sense of whether 
the law is living up to its promise (Heller [1934] 1992, 
vol. 3, 333-9).36 

Indeed, Heller regards the seeds of modern democ- 
racy as sown with the appearance of two ideas: The law 
binds the rulers to the ruled, and the rulers must find 
an immanent justification for their rule. Legal process 
is not then empty form but a process with a substantive 
point which both shapes and is shaped by the process. 
To forget this is to legitimate the abuse of legal form by 
those who want to use it as a cloak for their attempt to 
seize power. 


LESSONS FROM WEIMAR? 


Let us return to the question of how, in light of 
Weimar, political and legal philosophy should respond 
to the fact of pluralism—the fact of conflict about 
fundamental values. 

Under the direction of John Rawls (1993), liberalism 
now seems driven by the fear that to claim truth for 
one’s position is to invite a clash of truth claims, which 
can only breed dissent and conflict. Hence, in seeking 
to set out the values of the domain of the political, 
liberalism must claim only that these are the values to 
which it is reasonable to assent. These “freestanding” 
values together make up an “overlapping consensus” 
about the basics of political and legal order (p. 140). 

For Rawls, these values stand free of comprehensive 
positions or individual conceptions of the good life. 


36 In the pages cited in the text, Heller argues that it is a necessary 
paradox of the democratic Rechtsstaat that the ethical right of 
resistance of the legal conscience is something which has weight but 
no legal recognition. I explore his complex position on this issue in 
Dyzenhaus forthcoming. 
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While such positions perforce claim truth for them- 
selves if they enter the space of public reason or 
constitutional discourse, the values constituting that 
space claim only reasonableness. But the claim to 
reasonableness is far from modest. It operates to 
exclude the truth claims of comprehensive positions 
from the public and requires them to contest one 
another only within the sphere Rawls calls the “social” 
(p. 220). 

Rawls recognizes the effects of relegating compre- 
hensive positions to the social sphere. Illiberal groups 
will find it hard to maintain themselves since their 
comprehensive positions are perforce undermined by 
the public culture of political liberalism (pp. 199-200). 
And Rawls is clear that if such groups try to gain 
control over politics they should be “contained” (pp. 
37, 54, 60-1). Indeed, in an emergency situation, when 
it appears containment is not working, political liber- 
alism may have to drop its claim to mere reasonable- 
ness and assert its truth in a conflict over political 
fundamentals (pp. 152-6). Rawls thus seems to vacil- 
late between a curious “epistemic abstinence” about 
fundamental political values and a deep practical and 
epistemological commitment to them.37 

I suggest that there is more than a passing resem- 
blance between this vacillation and Kelsen’s refusal to 
bridge his conceptions of political and legal order by 
dint of a fully argued commitment to a substantive 
political theory. The claim to reasonableness of Rawls’s 
political liberalism and the claim to purity of Kelsen’s 
legal theory aspire to a neutrality that will not alienate 
otherwise fundamentally divided groups. They both 
wish to preserve democratic politics by not insisting on 
the rightness of a set of values. But their methods of 
avoidance create a tension with their commitment to 
democratic politics. 

Indeed, I suggest that Rawls and Kelsen end up 
gravitating toward opposite poles of the tension within 
the liberal idea of the rule of law which Schmitt wishes 
to highlight. This is the tension between a neutrality so 
neutral that anything goes and a neutrality which is 
sham because in effect it privileges a partial liberal 
understanding of the good. 

On Kelsen’s positivist conception, laws with any 
content at all can fit the criteria for the validity of law. 
Unlike Kelsen, Rawls wishes to privilege certain values 
as the values of politics. He thus proposes criteria of 
validity which have more (liberal) substance to them. 
But since, like Kelsen, he wants truth claims to be 
checked at the door of politics, he remains evasive 
about their status in a way which invites the charge of 
sham neutrality. 

The tension in the liberal conception of the rule of 
law can be reduced in two different ways. First, Rawls 
could give up on the justificatory project altogether.38 
But that would take Rawls along the Kelsenian path, 
whose danger is not that it is paved exclusively for 
either saints or sinners, but that it cannot discriminate 
between the two. That is, the tension is reduced at the 


37 I owe the term “epistemic abstinence” to Raz (1994). 
# Richard Rorty (1991) believes Rawls has already taken this option. 
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theoretical level but in a way which leads to the 
principled defenselessness of liberalism. The tension is 
displaced into a free-for-all of politics, where politics is 
conceived as a kind of normative vacuum, a space 
contested by groups making distinctions between 
friend and enemy, on whatever lines they care to define 
(Schmitt [1932] 1976, 38). 

Second, Rawls might ace a full justification for 
the values of the “political.” But that justification 
would have to avoid what: Rawls correctly wants to 
avoid—the privileging of any particular view of the 
good life. 

I suggest that Heller offers the basis for a way out of 
this tension. In his view, politics is not a normative 
vacuum but the space one has when those institutions 
are in place which best allow for the emergence, 
contestation, and revision of fundamental values in the 
light of experience. The rule of law is then the institu- 
tional mechanism of democracy. Its justification is the 
same as the justification for democracy itself. And that 
justification requires both a fully argued commitment 
to the rightness of democracy and a recognition that 
democratic politics must be much more open than 
liberals today commonly suppose.39 

Of course, as Heller often emphasized, this will 
make democratic politics into a risky realm. Besides 
anything else, the very question of the best institutional 
arrangements must become the subject of political 
debate and decision. But, in a time of increasing 
skepticism about the value of liberal democratic insti- 
tutions, it may well be best, along with Heller, to face 
up properly to that question. 


39 Habermas (1996) can thus be viewed as the standard-bearer of 
Heller’s project. 
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construct a theoretical model in order to consider how preelection polls serve to inform the electorate 


i This paper investigates the dynamics of the “wasted vote” phenomenon and Duverger’s Law. I 


about the relative chances of the candidates and how that information acts over time to decrease the 
support of the trailing candidate. The results shed light on how public opinion polls can ageregate 


information in the electorate and coordinate voters on 
show that in a Bayesian game model of strategic vo 


the viable candidates in the election. Specifically, I 


ting there exist non-Duvergerian equilibria in which all 


three candidates receive votes (in the limit). These equilibria require extreme coordination, however, and any 
variation in beliefs leads voters away from them to one of the Duvergerian equilibria. Thus, non-Duvergerian 
equilibria are unstable, while two-party equilibria are not. In addition, I describe how preelection polls 
provide information to voters about the viability of candidates and can thus be used by voters to coordinate 


on a Duvergerian outcome. 


ow electoral laws affect the number and 
Heeei of political parties has been the focus 

of a great deal of research in political science. A 
centerpiece in this effort is the famous work of Du- 
verger (1954) on the effect of election type on political 
competition. There are two main statements to con- 
sider. The first, which Riker (1982b) terms “Duverger’s 
Law,” is the proposition that “the simple-majority 
single-ballot [i.e., plurality] system favors the two-party 
system” (Duverger 1954, 217). In the next sentence, 
Duverger states that “of all the hypotheses that have 
been defined in this book, this approaches the most 
nearly perhaps to a true sociological law.” Indeed, 
Riker has defended Duverger’s Law as an example of 
the cumulative progress of political science. The sec- 
ond proposition, termed “Duverger’s Hypothesis” by 
Riker, states that “the simple-majority system with 
second ballot and proportional representation favor 
multi-partism” (Duverger 1954, 239). 

I will focus attention on Duverger’s Law, the more 
widely studied of the two propositions.! It has a rich 
intellectual history dating back to 1881 and an English 
barrister named Henry Droop, who wrote that “the 
only explanation which seems to me to account for 
[two-party systems] is that the two opposing parties 
into which we find politicians divided in each of these 
countries [United Kingdom, United States, etc.] have 
been formed and are kept together by majority voting 
[what we now call plurality voting]” (quoted in Riker 
1982b, 756-7). 

Since Droop’s time, a broad range of research has 
touched on Duverger’s Law. Several excellent reviews 
cover both the empirical testing of the law and the 
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theoretical explanations for its widespread applicability 
(Cox 1991; Duverger 1986; Riker 1982b, 1986). It has 
been subjected to a good deal of rigorous empirical 
testing (Lijphart 1994, Rae 1967, Taagepera and Shu- 
gart 1989) and has emerged with impressive approba- 
tion. From a theoretical perspective, Duverger (1954) 
offered the initial justification of his law. He reasoned 
that the field of parties is trimmed to just two by the 
forces of “fusion” and elimination.? Consider a third 
party (or candidate) receiving a small but significant 
number of votes. Facing a bleak electoral future, it may 
choose to ally itself with or even merge or fuse with one 
of the larger parties in exchange for consideration in 
other districts or a share of the benefits of office. This 
is the result of a strategic calculation made by the party 
leaders. If the third party does not go the route of 
fusion, it runs the risk that its voters will gradually 
desert it, and the party will fall victim to elimination 
because of lack of support. This alternative is the result 
of strategic calculations by the voters. 

Duverger continues his reasoning by noting that 
“elimination in this sense (the second way in which 
bipartism is restored) is itself the result of two factors 
working together: a mechanical and a psychological 
factor” (1954, 225-6). The mechanical effect refers to 
the exaggeration of the success of large parties in 
excess of their electoral margin of victory.3 The psy- 
chological factor is the tendency not to vote for parties 
without a chance of winning. As Duverger puts it: 


In cases where there are three parties operating under the 
simple-majority single-ballot system the electors soon re- 
alize that their votes are wasted if they continue to give 
them to the third party: whence their natural tendency to 
transfer their vote to the less evil of its two adversaries in 


 Duverger’s use of “fusion” to describe mergers between political 
parties is sensible, but it runs counter to its common usage among 
U.S. political scientists as the joint sponsorship of a candidate by two 
or more parties. With this latter meaning, fusion is offered as an 
exception to Duverger’s Law in which multiple parties persist in 
plurality-rule districts. Examples are elections ın the Midwest and 
West during the late-nineteenth century (Argersinger 1980) and 
contemporary New York (Cox 1987). 

3 In U.S. presidential elections, the Electoral College has this effect. 
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order to prevent the success of the greater evil. This 
“polarization” effect works to the detriment of a new party 
so long as it is the weakest party but it is turned against the 
less favoured of its older rivals as soon as the new party 
outstrips it (p. 226). 


This notion that unpopular parties do not receive 
votes because voters do not want to waste their vote is 
well known (Downs 1957, Schattschneider 1942). In 
1869, Droop explained the concept this way: 


As success depends upon obtaining a majority of the 
aggregate votes of all the electors, an election is usually 
reduced to a contest between the two most popular 
candidates or sets of candidates. Even if other candidates 
go to the poll, the electors usually find out that their votes 
will be thrown away, unless given in favour of one or other 
of the parties between whom the election really lies 
(quoted in Riker 1982b, 756). 


Droop’s comments foreshadow the explanation of 
strategic voting offered by decision theory (Black 1978, 
Gutowski and Georges 1993, McKelvey and Orde- 
shook 1972). In this literature, an individual voter in 
isolation makes a voting decision based on exogenously 
determined probabilities of certain outcomes. If the 
voter’s favorite candidate has a poor enough chance of 
winning, the voter may decide to vote for his or her 
more favored of the two viable candidates, thus avoid- 
ing a “wasted” vote. The logical next step is to ask if the 
exogenous probabilities can be made endogenous: Is 
strategic voting supported even if voters account for 
the (possibly strategic) votes of others? Cox (1987) 
made the first attempt to use this approach to analyze 
strategic voting in elections. By using the concept of 
Bayesian equilibrium (Harsanyi 1967-68), Cox was 
able to “close” the model: “By using an equilibrium 
concept one can take account of the logical connec- 
tions that exist between preferences, beliefs about 
others’ preferences, voting intentions, and beliefs 
about others’ voting intentions” (1987, 16).* Cox’s main 
contribution was to show that strategic voting is the 
norm rather than the exception and that this phenom- 
enon tends to help a leading candidate and hurt a 
trailing candidate. Palfrey (1989) extended this ap- 
proach to prove a much stronger result. Using a 
Bayesian game much like Cox’s, he showed that as the 
size of an electorate grows without bound, the electoral 
support of all but the two leading candidates is com- 
pletely eroded. Palfrey argues that, except for some 
knife-edge cases, “in equilibrium, the share of the vote 
for the third party declines to zero as the number of 
voters increases” (p. 72). Thus, Palfrey provides a 
strong theoretical argument in support of Duverger’s 
Law. 

I will briefly mention several other equilibrium mod- 
els of Duverger’s Law. Riker (1976, 98) adds “disillu- 
sioned voting” to a model of sophisticated voting to 
explain the case of India. Wright and Riker (1989) 
compare plurality and runoff systems using theoretical 
models and empirical evidence. Feddersen (1992) pro- 


4 Ledyard (1984) first proposed such a “general equilibrium” model 


of voting, but he did not consider multiple candidates. 
5 Much of this literature is surveyed by Cox (1987, 1991). 
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poses a model with several unique features. Unlike Cox 
and Palfrey, Feddersen examines a complete informa- 
tion game with costly voting, which cost motivates 
voters to avoid wasting their vote on a hopeless candi- 
date. Thus, in equilibrium, only two parties receive 
votes. Finally, Cox (1994) extends the Cox-Palfrey 
model to deal with multimember districts. He offers a 
formal proof of the “M + 1 rule,” which states that 
strategic voting in M-seat districts has the effect that 
exactly M + 1 candidates receive votes in equilibrium. 

Myerson and Weber (1993) argue that Palfrey has 
overstated his case in “proving” Duverger’s Law. They 
construct a quasi-Bayesian “voting equilibrium” in 
which all three candidates receive votes under plurality 
rule, in violation of Duverger’s Law. They also show 
that this equilibrium is not just a knife-edge case, as 
claimed by Palfrey (1989, 82), and conclude that “Du- 
verger’s Law cannot be derived exclusively from anal- 
yses of voting equilibria” (1993, 106). In addition, 
Myerson and Weber argue that “any derivation of 
Duverger’s Law would seem to require some additional 
assumption of dynamic stability or persistence to elim- 
inate equilibria of [this] type” (1993, 106). I respond to 
this critique by analyzing a dynamic process involving 
public opinion polls that coordinates voters on two 
viable candidates and thus eliminates the “non-Duver- 
gerian” equilibria. So, although Palfrey’s “knife-edge” 
claim is technically incorrect, these equilibria require a 
type of knife-edge coordination of beliefs that, if not 
exactly satisfied, leads to voters moving to a Duverge- 
rian equilibrium. 

The use of public opinion polls as a vehicle for 
information in the model links this work to the vast 
literature on public opinion polls, which cannot be 
surveyed here. Indeed, polls have long been used as a 
tool to measure public opinion and other variables of 
interest to political scientists. But the opposite effect, in 
which poll results change voters’ beliefs and thus their 
decisions, has received less attention in the literature. 
The possible “bandwagon” and “underdog” effects of 
election prediction via public opinion polls were first 
discussed by Simon (1954).° McKelvey and Ordeshook 
(1985) offer a model in which straw polls serve to 
inform the electorate about the policy positions of 
candidates. Cukierman (1991) shows that preelection 
polls can amplify the effects of shifts in ideology in the 
electorate. 

In this paper, I examine how public opinion polls can 
coordinate voters on particular Duvergerian equilibria 
and argue that coordination on a three-party equilib- 
rium is impossible. The first section sets up the model 
and introduces the relevant concepts and notation. The 
next section shows that equilibria exist in the model 
that violate Duverger’s Law. The third section intro- 
duces a dynamic process involving a sequence of polls 
and shows that the non-Duvergerian equilibrium is 
unstable. The final section illustrates this instability and 


6 Simon may have been the first scholar to analyze the possibility of 
“bandwagons,” but ever since the first polls were taken people have 
recognized the ibility that their use can affect outcomes. See 
Smith (1990) and West (1991). 
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discusses how polls can act as a coordination device for 
voters. 


THE MODEL 


In this section, I develop the model that will be used to 
examine the stability of non-Duvergerian equilibria in 
multicandidate elections. By way of an example, Myer- 
son and Weber (1993) have shown that such equilibria 
do exist and are immune to small changes in the 
parameters. The model described here extends this 
example to the Palfrey model in order to show that the 
same result holds. We can thus view this framework as 
a hybrid of the models developed by Palfrey (1989) and 
Myerson and Weber (1993). The notation will follow 
that of Palfrey (1989). 

There are three candidates, labeled A, B, and C, and 
n voters. Each voter in the electorate has a preference 
ordering over the candidates that can be represented 
by a Von Neumann—Morgenstern utility function. 
These preferences are referred to as a voter's type. In 
the general model of Palfrey (1989), there are six 
groups of similar voter types that occur with positive 
probability, and each group of types corresponds to 
one of the six possible (strict) preference orderings.’ In 
addition, within each group, the utility of the second- 
ranked candidate is distributed according to some 
cumulative distribution function. 

In my model, I pick a particular specification of 
preferences suggested by an example examined by 
Myerson and Weber (1993, 105-8). Suppose that the 
electorate is composed of three groups of similar types. 
Two of these groups involve a uniform distribution 
over the utility of the second most preferred candidate, 
while the third is a “degenerate” group involving a 
single shared type representing one specific preference 
ranking.® So, the electorate is described by three 
groups of voters and the probability that a randomly 
selected voter belongs to each group. The first group 
consists of voters who strictly prefer candidate C to the 
other two candidates, about whom they are indifferent. 
The probability a voter belongs to this group is denoted 
gc, which, following Myerson and Weber (1993), I 
assume is equal to .4. The second group consists of 
voters who (strictly) rank candidate A above candidate 
B in their orders, and who prefer either A or B to C. 
Specifically, suppose that the utility values for the three 
candidates are normalized so that the most preferred 
candidate, A, has utility 1, the least preferred candi- 
date, C, has utility 0, and voter a’s utility for candidate 
B is v„. I refer to this group of voters as AB type voters 
and a voter who assigns utility v E€ (0, 1) to B (the 
second-ranked candidate) as an AB-yv type voter. De- 
note the probability that a randomly selected voter will 
be an AB type voter as q4g- Assume the utility values 
for candidate B for voters in this group are distributed 


7 These ordenngs are ABC, ACB, BAC, BCA, CAB, and CBA. 

8 Thus, we do not impose Palfrey’s assumptions that all preference 
types are possible and that the distribution of preferences has no 
mass points. 
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TABLE 1. Voter Types in the Electorate 
Utility for candidate 
A B C 


Pror 
Probability 
0 Qan F ste 
1 Gc = -4 


1 v ~ UO, 1) 
v ~ UQ, 1) 1 
0 0 





uniformly on (0, 1).° The last group is made up of BA 
type voters, with utilities also distributed uniformly on 
(0, 1). That is, voters in this group have a (strict) 
preference ordering that ranks B above A above C and 
have utilities for A distributed uniformly on the unit 
interval. The probability that a randomly selected voter 
belongs to this group is denoted qg4. In order to show 
the general existence of non-Duvergerian equilibria in 
this setting, suppose that q4, = .3 + © for some £ > 
0, and thus gp, = -3 — £. The makeup of the 
electorate is summarized in Table 1. The set of possible 
types is denoted by T. Formally, I define 


T = ({AB} x (0, 1)) U {BA} x (0, 1)) U (CH. 


The probability of a particular type £ € T is given by a 
probability measure P, which depends on 448, 484» 
and qc. 

One possible interpretation of the particular config- 
uration of voter preferences in the model is as follows. 
Suppose that a majority (60%) of the electorate is 
ideologically liberal, while a minority (40%) is conser- 
vative, and that candidates A and B are liberals, while 
C is the lone conservative candidate. Then, the three 
types of voters consist of the segment of liberals who 
prefer A to B, with the conservative C as a last choice; 
the remaining liberals, who prefer B to A but also have 
C as a last choice: and the conservative voters, who 
rank C as their favorite and equally dislike the liberals, 
A and B. Such a Situation arose in the 1970 New York 
senatorial election, in which two liberal candidates, 
Richard L. Ottinger and Charles E. Goodell, received 
more than 60% of the votes cast but split this share in 
such a way that the conservative, James R. Buckley, 
won the election with just 39% of the vote. Both 
Ottinger, who ended up with 37% of the vote, and 
Goodell, with 24% of the vote, were credible candi- 
dates—the former was the nominee of the Democratic 
Party, while the latter was the incumbent, having been 
appointed to fill the vacancy left by Robert Kennedy’s 
assassination, and was nominated by both the Repub- 
lican and Liberal parties. The liberal majority in the 
electorate was unable to coordinate its support behind 
one of the two liberals in the race, and the result was a 
conservative victory. Riker (1982a, 85) points to this 
race as an example of an inherent flaw in plurality rule, 
namely, the possible selection of a Condorcet loser. A 
Condorcet loser is a candidate like Buckley who, Riker 
argues, would lose to either of the liberal candidates in 
a paired majority decision. Election of such a candidate 
is thus the worst possible outcome in the sense that any 


E a ee ee See See 
9 In the notation of Palfrey (1989), I am assuming that Fy,{° ) 1s 
uniform. 
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other candidate would be preferred by a majority to a 
Condorcet loser. In the configuration of voter types 
presented in Table 1, candidate C is the plurality 
winner and also the Condorcet loser. 

I have thus far laid out the distribution (in a proba- 
bilistic sense) of voters in the electorate. I now turn to 
formalizing plurality elections as a game among the 
voters. Suppose that each voter simultaneously decides 
for which candidate to vote, taking other voters’ actions 
as given and maximizing expected utility. Voters re- 
ceive the utility value of the candidate who is elected. 
In case of a tie, assume that ties are broken alphabet- 
ically, that is, A beats B.'° Implicit in this description of 
the available actions is the assumption that all voters 
cast a ballot; voters are not permitted to abstain. 

Rather than assume that each voter has complete 
information about the preferences of other voters, 
suppose that voters possess incomplete information. 
They have only (probabilistic) beliefs about the distri- 
bution of preferences in the electorate. Specifically, 
assume that each voter knows his or her own prefer- 
ence and believes that the preference of others is 
independently and identically distributed according to 
the true distribution described in the earlier paragraph. 
This is the standard assumption of common priors in 
Bayesian games. 

In this Bayesian framework, voters are allowed to 
choose actions that may depend on their type. There- 
fore, I describe voter a’s strategies as (measurable) 
functions of the form o*:T — {A, B, C}. These 
strategies represent the possible beliefs of other voters 
about what voter a will do, depending on a’s type. In 
order to emphasize the anonymity of mass elections, I 
consider only symmetric Bayesian equilibria. An equi- 
librium is symmetric if voters of identical type act 
identically. In other words, voters subscribe to a com- 
mon function g in equilibrium. This common, symmet- 
ric strategy is, in the language of Bayesian games, 
common knowledge. 

In order to analyze the symmetric Bayesian equilib- 
ria in the game, I must characterize the best response 
of a voter if the other voters, distributed according to 
P, all use a strategy o. Given the symmetric nature of 
the strategy, each voter faces an identical problem 
posed by the other n — 1 voters, in the sense that the 
distribution of votes (of the other n — 1 voters) is a 
repeated trinomial experiment, which is determined by 
g and independent of a. Given a symmetric strategy o, 
the type space T can be partitioned into sets D4, Dp, 
and Dç, such that D, represents the types who cast 
ballots for candidate k. Formally, 


D; = {t E T:o0(t) = k}. 


In other words, D, = o` }(k). The probability that a 
randomly selected other voter will vote for candidate 
A, B, or C is denoted by m4, Tg, Or mc, respectively. 
These values are defined by 


10 The results in this paper do not rely on the particular choice of a 
tiebreaking rule. The rule with which I work is computationally 
easiest. 
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Voters then use these probabilities to calculate the 
probability of any given distribution of votes. Specifi- 
cally, the probability that candidate A gets (exactly) a 
votes, candidate B gets (exactly) b votes, and candidate 
C gets (exactly) c votes, out of the n — 1 other voters, 
is f(a, b, c), a trinomial probability with formula 


(n — 1)! PO 
f(a, b, c) = ipie, TATBTC (1) 


where a, b, and c are nonnegative integers satisfying 
atb+c=n-—l. 

In addition to restricting our attention to symmetric 
equilibria, I also rule out any equilibria that involve 
voters using weakly dominated strategies. Voting for a 
particular candidate is weakly dominated if voting for 
some other candidate would sometimes be better for 
the voter and never worse. For example, an AB-v voter 
should never cast a ballot for C; some of the time a 
vote for A may make a difference in electing A, but it 
never will make the voter worse off than choosing C. In 
fact, the following is easily shown to be true: 


LEMMA 1. In any equilibria that do not involve weakly 
dominated strategies, all the type C voters cast ballots 
for C, and the other two types of voters never vote for 
candidate C. 


Thus, type C voters always vote sincerely in the model. 
This lemma implies that in any equilibrium, tT; = 
Qc = -4. 

Although the C type voters always vote sincerely, the 
other voters may choose to vote for their second choice 
in order to avoid “wasting” their vote. The conditions 
under which such strategic voting will occur are pre- 
sented in the following lemma, which is due to Palfrey 
(1989, 75). 


LEMMA 2. In an equilibrium involving probabilities wp, 
g, Tc and n voters, an AB-v type voter’s best response 


Ls 


1. vote for A if (1 — v)pap + PAc > VPēs; 
2. vote for Bif (1 — v)pap + Pac < VPcp; and 
3. vote for either A or B if equality holds. 


A BA-V type voter's best response is: 


1. vote for Bif (1 — v)pag + Pow > YPAG 

2. vote for A if (1 — v)pag + Per < Vpac and 

3. vote for either B or A if equality holds, 

where 

Pap = probability that voting for A yields A, but 
voting for B yields B; 

Pac = probability that voting for A yields A, but 
voting for B yields C; and 

Pes = probability that voting for A yields C but 
voting for B yields B. 


The Py probabilities are the likelihood that the voter 
in question is pivotal between candidates : and j. In 
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other words, p; represents the probability that the 
ballot cast by a voter determines whether i or j wins the 
election. Clearly, these pivot probabilities depend on 
the likelihood that a randonjly sampled other voter will 
vote for a particular candidate (m4, Tg, and Tc) and 
on the size of the electorate, n. Note, however, that 
because of the way ties are broken, the pivot probabil- 
ities are not simply the likelihood that two particular 
candidates tie for the most votes. Instead, these prob- 
abilities are slightly more complicated. For example, 
Pc is the probability that a ‘voters vote for A, b voters 
vote for B, andc voters vote for C, out of the othern — 
1 voters, where b < a anda = c — 1. In the following 
trinomial formulas, we denote such an event with 
notation such as {b < a = c — 1}, for the set of 
nonnegative integers (a, b, c) satisfying b < a = c — 
landa + b + c =n — 1. We thus have: 


Pac = probability of {b <a =c — I}, 
= Š fa,b,c) 


{b<amc—]1]}u 
n—i 

: ia (n — 1)! 

faan klk + 1)!(n — 2k — 2)! 
|| 
` (ma) (ma) (tr), 

where [z] is the smallest integer not less than z. 
Pcg = probability of {a < b =c — 1}, 
= >Š fla,b,c) 


{a<b=c—1}, 
n-l 
E kag (n — 1)! 
ae] k!(k + 1)!(n — 2k — 2)! 
` (m4) mp) (me). 


Note for later use that pé, can be expressed as 
Pupeaee= ih. fb, a, c). Also, 


Dar = probability of {a = b >c — 1}, 
+ probability of {a = b —1=c — 1}, 
> fabie) + d flab.) 


{a=bzc—1}y mp— zeo—-lhn 


E Hg (n — 1)! 
[a 2 


* (ma) (mp (mo)! 


[z] (n — 1)! 


+ E SS 
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Now, if ø is an equilibrium, then it must be the case 
that all voters are using a best response to ø. This 
implies that an equilibrium of the model can be 
characterized by two values, v%,, and v4, known as 
cutpoints. These cutpoints represent the (maximum) 
level of utility that a voter must have in order to vote 
sincerely. Thus, if a voter has utility v > v}, for her 
second choice, then that voter will vote strategically for 
her second choice, candidate j. Note that if v* = 1, 
then all type ij voters will vote sincerely in equilibrium. 
It is sufficient to characterize equilibria by cutpoints for 
only type AB and BA voters, as type C voters must use 
the weakly dominant strategy of voting for C, that is, 
veo = 1. 

Therefore the following condition must hold in 
equilibrium: 


ConpITION 1. In an equilibrium involving probabilities 
Ta, Tp, Tc and n voters, type C voters vote for C, and 
type AB and BA voters use the strategy “Vote for i if 
v < v,, and vote for j if v > vi,” where 

Py + a 

Py + PO 

This is only a partial description of an equilibrium, 

however. I add to this a rational expectations condition 

common to Bayesian equilibria. Specifically, in a given 
equilibrium, the m’s that are taken as given in the first 
condition are in fact generated by the distribution of 
voters and the strategies they use in that equilibrium. 

In this way, voters’ beliefs about the actions of other 

voters (the 7’s) are self-fulfilling expectations, that is, 

the beliefs are not contradicted in equilibrium. Given 


the distributions of voter preferences I have defined, 
this rational expectations condition simplifies to 





Vv, =min 


CONDITION 2. In an equilibrium with n voters character- 
ized by cutpoints v',p and VBa, the following must hold: 


TA = GapVaB + Gpa(1 — vha) = (.3 + €)Vap 

+ (.3 — €)(1 — via), 
TB = GpaVpa + Gap(l — vås) = (.3 — e)vřa 

+ (.3 + €)(1 — viz), 
and to = GVo = .4. 


These two conditions must be met in any equilibrium 
in this model. It is natural to ask what such equilibria 
look like, if they exist. Palfrey (1989) develops a 
(partial) answer. First, any single-party equilibrium, in 
which only one candidate receives votes, must involve 
some voters employing weakly dominated strategies. 
Thus, I rule out any such equilibria in the model. 
Second, Palfrey shows that multiple two-party equilib- 
ria exist as the number of voters becomes large. There 
are two such equilibria in the model, one in which 
candidates 4 and C receive all the votes cast and one in 
which only candidates B and C receive votes. I con- 
clude this section by stating Palfrey’s theorem dealing 
with these two-party equilibria. In the next section, I 
discuss the existence of three-party equilibria in the 
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model. Finally, in a later section I address the problem 
of coordinating on one of the two possible two-party 
equilibria. 

It turns out that the key element in the voter’s 
decision calculus is the relative likelihood of a tie 
between the leading and second-place candidate versus 
a tie between the trailing candidate and one of the 
other candidates. Specifically, Palfrey proves the fol- 
lowing lemma: 


LEMMA 3 (PALFREY). Assume Tna < min {Tp, Tc}. Then 
lim, so (PRo/Pes) = 0 and lim, = (PåB/Pès) = 0. 


This Jemma is used to prove the following theorem, 
applicable to my model: 


THEOREM 1 (PALFREY). There does not exist a sequence of 
equilibria {v*}°_, such that 0 < m$ < min {T}, TC}, 
where m; = lim, yo m (vi) j = A, B, C and m (vh) is 
given by condition 2. 


This theorem states that a trailing candidate’s vote 
share must erode away to nothing as the size of the 
electorate grows, if all voters vote strategically. 


EXISTENCE OF NON-DUVERGERIAN 
EQUILIBRIA 


In the previous section, I developed a model that 
admitted two equilibria supportive of Duverger’s Law. 
In these equilibria, the “wasted vote” phenomenon led 
to some voters voting strategically for their second 
choice in the election. As a result, only two candidates 
received votes in the limit of these equilibria. In this 
section, I demonstrate the existence of equilibria that 
do not support Duverger’s Law. I will show that for a 
range of e, there exist three-party equilibria, and these 
equilibria persist as the number of voters grows without 
bound. The latter statement is important because the 
two-party equilibria identified in the previous section 
are truly two-party only in the limit. In any large, finite 
electorate—that is, n < »—these equilibria still con- 
tain a small number of people voting for the trailing 
candidate. This follows from the fact that in any finite 
electorate the probability of a tie between the last- 
place candidate and the leading candidate is still 
positive, albeit very small. Thus, voters who prefer the 
trailing candidate with sufficiently small utility for the 
second-place candidate will still vote sincerely. 

As suggested by Myerson and Weber (1993), I will 
examine the situation described as an “exceptional 
case” by Palfrey (1989, 82), namely, the case in which 
a = ma < we. In this situation, one dominant 
candidate emerges, opposed by two smaller parties. As 
the two smaller parties receive (nearly) equal vote 
shares, supporters of either are unwilling to abandon 
their most preferred candidate; there is no single 
trailing candidate for voters to abandon, a la Duverg- 
er’s Law. This was apparently the case in the 1970 New 
York race for the U.S. Senate seat, in which neither 
Ottinger nor Goodell could muster enough support to 
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emerge as the single viable liberal alternative to the 
conservative Buckley. 

In the non-Duvergerian equilibrium I identify, 
equality of vote shares, 7% = amg, holds only in the 
limit as n goes to infinity. In a finite electorate, the 
following happens in equilibrium: The more popular 
candidate, A, receives a slightly smaller vote share than 
B. This prompts the small fraction of AB voters with 
very high utilities for candidate B to vote strategically 
for B. Thus, even though there is a larger distribution 
of AB type voters than BA types, the lower vote share 
for A is self-fulfilling. As the size of the electorate 
grows, the vote share for candidate A increases, while 
the vote share for B decreases. In fact, the shares for 
both candidates approach .3. In the limit, the candi- 
dates receive equal vote shares, and thus a three-party 
equilibrium is sustained. This argument is laid out 
formally in the rest of this section. 

I will make use of a lemma first proved by Cox (1987, 
33). 


LEMMA 4 (Cox). Suppose Ta > Tp. Then 
f(a, b,c) > f(b, a,c) if a>b, 
where f(a, b, c) is defined by 1. 

Proof: From the definition of f, we have 

fla, b,c) >f(b, a,c) iff 

ain > wart iff oo > ae, 
AS TA > Tp, 
nE > oo) iff a-b>O0 iff a>b. 
Q.E.D. 


In order to show the existence of a non-Duvergerian 
equilibrium in the model, I must identify values v4, 
and vz, that satisfy the conditions for equilibria given 
in the previous section. One element of the preceding 
discussion is that these values must vary for different 
values of n. Luckily, we do not have to consider every 
combination of v,, and vg, for every possible n. To 
show this, I establish two lemmas. They both involve a 
critical value ý = .3/(.3 + £). If vg, = 1, then Ÿ is the 
value of v 4g which insures that the probability of a vote 
for candidate A and candidate B is equal, that is, 74 = 
Tg- The first lemma deals with the possibility of 
equilibria involving AB cutpoints greater than Ÿ. 
Lemma 5. In equilibrium, it cannot be the case that ¥ < 

vap < 1, where ¥ = 3/(.3 + £). 


Proof: If < vžpg < 1, then by condition 2, 7, > .3. 
Thus, it must be that 7, > mpg. By lemma 4, if a > b, 
then f(a, b, c) > f(b, a, c). Therefore, 


>X fla,b,c)> > flb,a,c), 


{b<a=c—l}, {b<a=c—1}, 


11 This follows immediately from condition 2. 
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and thus phe > p%pg. By condition 1, however, Voin 
must satisfy 
lı PAB ae 
v 4p = min Ly = oe a 
Pas + pce 


Thus, vj, = 1 in sua which is a contradiction. 
Q.E.D. 


„This lemma does not rule out an equilibrium with 
v4p = 1. Such an equilibrium would have v A> Tp 
and Ttc > Tp for all n. Thus, this equilibrium i is one of 
the Duvergerian equilibria accounted for in theorem 1. 
In order to identify a non- Duvergerian equilibrium, we 
must focus on equilibria with v*,, < Ÿ. The following 
lemma shows that any equilibria in this region must 
involve BA type voters voting sincerely. 


Lemma 6. If vig < Ÿ holds in some equilibrium with n 
voters, then Vga = 1. 


Proof: Follows immediately from condition 1 and the 
supposition that v%, < 1. ` Q.E.D. 


This lemma allows us to ignore v5, in what follows 
and focus on the cutpoint for AB type voters, v4p, 
which I denote as v. In order to emphasize the 
dependence of this cutpoint on the size of the elector- 
ate, n, I use the notation v(m) or v, in what follows. I 
denote an equilibrium cutpoint for AB type voters in 
an electorate of size n as v}: As an additional conve- 
nience, I define a “best response’ ’ function h„(v)} that 
summarizes the two conditions for equilibria with n 
voters. Specifically, if a value vz, = v < Ÿ is an 
equilibrium, condition 2 requires that 74(v) = (.3 + 
€)v, as vga = 1. It follows that 7,(v) = .6 — m4(v), 
as tc = .4. Thus, by condition 1, I define the best 
response to v as o] 


Pag(ta(y)) + | 


fav) = min f1, ’ piig(tratv)) + prg(tta(v)) | 


It is immediately apparent that h nV) is continuous, 
h,(v) = 1 for v > ý, andi h „) is differentiable 
everywhere except Ÿ. It follows from the definition that 
v is an equilibrium if and only if v is a fixed point of 
h,(v), that is, h,(v) = v. For any n, v = 0 is a fixed 
point of h _(v). This corresponds to the two- -party 
equilibria in which all voters abandon candidate A. I 
now proceed to show that there is also a three-party 
equilibrium in the model. I Shall use the following 
lemma: 


LEMMA 7. For any fixed v < ¥, lim, so hi(v) = 0. 
Proof: The definition of h,,(v) can be rewritten as 


Pisma) Paca) 
Peg(t4(v)) Postal) 
Dap(t4(v)) 
Peat 4(V)) 


` h,(v) = min 4 1, 
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FIGURE 1. The Best Response Function h,(v) 


as the Size of the Electorate Grows 





From lemma 3 it’ follows that lim, ,.. h,(v) = 0. 


Q.E.D. 


I illustrate the implication of these facts about h„(v) in 
Figure 1, which graphs h,,(v) for three different values 
of n,n, <n, < n3. As illustrated, the function moves 
closer to the horizontal axis and the vertical dotted line 
at ¥ as n grows larger. 

I next prove the main result of this section on the 
existence of a three-party equilibrium in the model. 
This theorem establishes that non-Duvergerian equi- 
libria are possible under a range of preference distri- 
butions. Thus, the equilibria in the model are not 
generically Duvergerian. 


THEOREM 2. There exists a sequence of equilibria {vy a 
m (Va) j = A, B, C and 1,(v2) is given by condition 2. 


Proof: For each n, let F,, be the set of fixed points of 
h„ (v). As 0 E F, for al n, F,, is nonempty. Fix v < 9. 
Lemma 7 is equivalent to the statement that for any 
5 > 0, there exists an integer N, such that for all n = 
N,, h,(v) < 8. As h,, is continuous and h,(v) = 1 > 
v for 1 >v > ¥, this implies that for sufficiently large 
n, each F,, contains a fixed point between v and ŶŸ. 
More specifically, for any v < ¥, there exists an integer 
N, such that Vn = N,, (v, ¥) N F,, is nonempty. Thus, 
it is possible to choose a sequence of fixed points that 
converge to ¥. Denote this convergent sequence as 
{vh }7_1. This sequence fulfills the requirements of the 
theorem. Q.E.D. 


This theorem is illustrated in Figure 2. For each n, 
there is an equilibrium v} satisfying v} = h,„(v3). 
Three such values are shown in the figure, which also 
illustrates that as n grows, the shape of the h,, function 
forces v* to converge to Ÿ. 
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FIGURE 2. Sequence of Equilibria 
Converging to 7 





STABILITY AND DYNAMICS OF 
NON-DUVERGERIAN EQUILIBRIA 


The existence of a non-Duvergerian, three-party equi- 
librium in the model was demonstrated in the last 
section. This equilibrium is susceptible to two types of 
criticism. The first is that it requires widespread, accu- 
rate information unlikely to be present in a real 
electorate. The share of AB voters who vote strategi- 
cally for candidate B in equilibrium depends critically 
on the size of the electorate, n, and the exact propor- 
tion of AB voters in the population, 0.3 + e. The larger 
is n, the more AB type voters who are “allowed” by the 
equilibrium to vote sincerely. While I have assumed 
that these values are common knowledge among the 
voters, it is highly doubtful that such an assumption 
would be justified in a real electorate. This feature is 
particularly striking as the other, two-party equilibria 
of the model do not depend critically on these values. 
Even with some disagreement or uncertainty among 
the electorate about the parameters, either two-party 
equilibrium could be sustained. These equilibria re- 
quire only that voters agree about which candidate is 
trailing. In the non-Duvergerian equilibrium, however, 
uncertainty could cause some voters to vote “incorrect- 
ly” (not as prescribed by the equilibrium). Will the 
political process restore the delicate balance required 
by the equilibrium? This question raises the issue of 
stability of an equilibrium, which is a major focus of 
this section. 

The other criticism of the three-party equilibrium in 
the model also applies to the Duvergerian equilibria. 
As Cox (1991, 12) points out, all the equilibria identi- 
fied thus far require voters to overcome a very serious 
coordination problem. The “fulfilled expectations” as- 
sumption acts to sidestep this issue. For example, the 
non-Duvergerian equilibrium requires that just the 
right number of AB types vote for their second choice, 
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even though they outnumber the BA types; a number 
that ensures candidate A trails B by just enough to 
justify the strategic voting. Likewise, the Duvergerian 
equilibria, in which either candidate A or B gets no 
votes, require that voters all know, without communi- 
cation, which is the viable candidate who will receive all 
the votes. Cox likens this issue to the coordination 
problem posed by the Battle of the Sexes game and 
comments that “these models should both be inter- 
preted as showing that, if coordination problems can be 
overcome, then all equilibria in multicandidate plurality 
elections entail that only two candidates will receive 
any support” (1991, 13, emphasis in original). While 
this qualifier is certainly necessary, my analysis will 
have a great deal to say about overcoming the problem 
of coordination in multicandidate elections. 

The root cause of both weaknesses lies in the use of 
a static model to describe a dynamic process. As 
Palfrey puts it, “the results in this essay have been 
interpreted as implying that if three parties are com- 
peting in a single-ballot, winner-take-all system, even- 
tually (i.e., in an equilibrium) one of the parties will be 
weeded out. However, the model is static, even though 
the interpretation has dynamic overtones” (1989, 85, 
emphasis added). Indeed, the reasoning Duverger of- 
fers for his law is a dynamic story in which voters, over 
time, gradually abandon an unpopular party in larger 
and larger numbers until no support remains. The 
static “one-shot” noncooperative game we have used to 
model the main elements of this story cannot fully 
describe the dynamics involved. 

Both of these objections arise with the model be- 
cause voters acquire information, either about the 
parameters of the electorate or the viability of candi- 
dates, without an explanation for how this (self-fulfill- 
ing) information occurs in the population. Both Palfrey 
and Myerson and Weber cite public opinion polls, past 
election outcomes, and media reports, among others, 
as sources of the equilibrium information of voters. 
These sources may depend on earlier polls, which may 
depend on even earlier polls, and so forth. With this 
interpretation, an equilibrium occurs when the most 
recent poll provides the electorate with enough infor- 
mation to act in a way that justifies the predictions 
of the poll. Yet, neither paper explicitly models the 
dynamic process of preelection polling or considers the 
stability of the resulting equilibrium. It is this task to 
which I now turn. 

In the analysis, I will use the function 4,,(v) defined 
in the previous section to describe an equilibrium in 
terms of fixed points. Here, think of h,,(v) as describing 
an adjustment process that gives a best response for an 
individual AB type voter to the shared belief about the 
current cutpoint used by the AB types as a group.’* 
This description is based on the following process. Let 
Vo < Ÿ be some initial cutpoint used by AB type voters. 
Suppose all begin by using vg in making their vote 


12 As was shown in the previous section, as long as v < 9, the best 
response for BA types and C types 1s to vote sincerely. ‘Thus, I once 
again focus attention on AB types and suppose that the other types 
all vote sincerely. 
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decision. Next, suppose that a public opinion poll is 
taken to measure voting intention, and the results are 
publicly announced. Then, given the cutpoints in use, 
the results should be, on ‘average, that candidate A 
receives a fraction ¢.4_V9 of the vote, candidate B gets 
9pa + Gap(1 — Vo) of the vote, and C receives support 
from qc = .4 of the voters. Suppose voters interpret 
these results as the probabilities that a randomly 
selected other voter will vote for a particular candidate, 
which I have called m4, mh, and me. Then, the best 
response under these expectations is to use a cutpoint 


vı satisfying 


yi=h 0o = min {1 ETH 
ee ’ piig(4(V0)) + palav) 


Suppose that there is a second opinion poll. Using the 
cutpoint v,, voters’ responses once again are an- 
nounced, and voters use.these results to update their 
beliefs about the probabilities of votes from other 
voters. This gives rise to a new cutpoint, v, = h,,(v,). 
If this process continues with a large number of polls, 
the convergence properties of the cutpoints used by the 
voters can be evaluated, where these cutpoints are 
given by the sequence v,,, = A,,(v,). 

This approach also can be used to determine the 
stability of the various equilibria in the model. Suppose 
that voters initially use cutpoints that differ slightly 
from those prescribed by the equilibrium. If the polling 
process just described léads voters to adjust their 
behavior so as to be moré in accordance with the 
equilibrium, the equilibrium can be termed stable. If 
the polling process causes voters to use cutpoints that 
differ even more widely from the equilibrium cutpoints, 
the equilibrium can be termed unstable. 

This concept of equilibrium stability is.captured in a 
definition developed by Palfrey and Rosenthal (1991) 
for a similar problem. Their definition, in the context of 
my model, is the following: 


DEFINITION 1. An equilibrium v* is: 


è an expectationally stable equilibrium (ESE) if there 
exists an open interval I(v*) containing v* such that, 
forall y E I(v*), [v — h,(v)](v — v*) > Oifv # v*; 

e a globally expectationally stable equilibrium (GESE) 
if it is an ESE relative to the open interval (0, ¥). 

e an expectationally unstable. equilibrium (EUE) if 
there exists an open interval I(v*) containing v* such 
that, for allv E I(v*), [v + h,(v)](v — v*) < O ifv + 
y* 


e a globally expectationally unstable equilibrium 
(GEUE) if it is an EUE relative to the open interval 


(0, 9). | 


Note that this definition of an EUE is a stronger 
statement about the dynamic process than that v* is not 
an ESE. An EUE involves a, dynamic process which 
moves cutpoints farther away from the equilibrium 
cutpoints, as opposed to a process which does not move 
the cutpoints closer. ` i 

In order to evaluate the stability of my equilibrium, 
I need the following lemma: | . 
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LEMMA 8. For the sequence of equilibria vi described by 
Theorem 2, lim,_,.. d/dv h,(v;) = ~. 


Proof: Differentiating h, yields 


d 
Fy ba”) 


d d 
(Pas + Pcs) Jy (Pas + Pac) — (Pas + Pac) 7; (Ph + Pes) 
g (Pie + Pex)” 
Since h,(v;,) = vh at an equilibrium v*, this expres- 
sion can be rewritten as 


aes " 
dy nVn) 


d n n * xk d n n * 
dy (Disp + Pho Vh) — Va dy (Diag + Dog) (Vn) 


PaB(Yn) + peelVa) 
Thus, the derivative of each Py is needed. 


7; PAC E7 malv) du, PAC 


n-l j 
E F 


_ fk, n — 2k —2,k +1) 


k EAN 
Ta TR 


n—1 
kan T -2k — 2, k + 1) 





= GarD'ic 7 fe Tie 
Mi-e 
TA Tp Tp 
i ; BE 


„IEn 2k-2,k+ 1) 
Dac 
a—]l 
SLE) pe, n—2k-—2,k+1) 
_@-2 el 





TB Dac 

j 2 ; (n — 2) 

= GARD AC =p T ta (nEžc) — (1) |, 
where 

[> ]- 

» 1b At flk,n — 2k -2,k +1) 
Ec = n t k o e . 
k= [7] AC 
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Likewise, it can be shown that 


d (n — 2) 1 2 : 
qy Pca = GARD CR Ta T e (nEBc) |» 





Tp 
where 
IIT] an 2k -2, bk +1) 
Bem Dk, 
|| i 
and 


d -ONE i 1 1 p” 
dy 24B T 4AB PAB Ta = (nE‘p) 


yy flk,k+1,n — 2k -— 2) 
ee 5 |-1 
TB i 
where 
[5 |-1 sape 
Bae peo” 2k — 1) 


"(e 7e 


n—i 
[z] 1 fk, k + 1, n = 2k- 2) | 
“fj 


The E; terms represent the expected winning shares 
of the two candidates who receive the most votes, 
conditional on there being a tie for first place between 
candidates i and j, and Palfrey (1989, 87-9) has 
shown that these terms have the following limits: 


For sufficiently large n, v% is close to ¥, and thus 
lim, 0 Eac = 1/(2 + Taly TT). 

Returning to h,,(v) and ENEE the derivatives 
gives: 


d 
ap h, (v5) 


13 Actually, because of the tie-breaking rule, this is not exactly true. 
For example, E’c is the expected vote share of A conditional on B 
coming in last and A receiving exactly one less vote than C. 
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1 1 1 2 1 
pta( =~ ag) Ea + Pel (52 * 3a) Ee E] 
pis(Y a) + pes(V5) 

PEE E Ea 
ý = Ta TTB TA Tg TA 
Pis V a) + Pesa) 


ANGL +1, n — 2k -— 2) 


kal 3 
-v9 = 
A 2p” 
B A 
+ dap 


Pisa) + Pesan) 


Pas { 1 | Pe (= =) -) 
— — — |E +t — + — | Eñ- — — 
PCs 6 Tp sg Pcs Ta Tp ae Tp 


Am (piig(ve)/pis(ve)) + 1 


Pas { 1 1 1 1 2 7 
pte eP (asta >, 7 
haa (Pvp) +1. 
N O(1) 
(pip(vn)/Peavn)) + 1° 


where I use the notation O(1) to stand for terms that 
are bounded as n grows without bound. 

Applying lemma 3 and condition 2 and using the fact 
that all the Ej terms have constant limits yields 


(o(1) *O(1)) + (0(1) + O(1)) 
o{(1) +1 











d ha” = 
dy nVn) = apn 


1 1 2 
(o(1): O(1)) + + z (— T Z a 
TA TA 


~ malva)n o(1) + = 
O(1) 
o(1) +1 
n(o- |1- (7442) ee || + O(1) 
= o(1) +1 i 


where o(1) stands for terms that go to zero as n grows 
without bound. 
For sufficiently large n, 


n| (2+ =4}/ —_— —-1+0(1)| +01) 
TA 

24+ | 

TBC 


o(1) +1 


(true for sufficiently large n), we conclude that lim, _,.. 
d/dv h,(v%) = ©. Q.E.D. 
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This lemma is actually a stronger result than is 
necessary for the main result of this section. While all 
that is needed for the theorem is that h’ n(v) > 1, it 
should be noted that I actually proved hi(v) i is of order 
n. This should not be surprising, as we know that for 
any v < ¥, h,,(v) is near zero for sufficiently large n, 
while h (v) = = lforv >ý. 

The main result of this section is that the non- 
Duvergerian equilibrium in the model is expectation- 
ally unstable. 


THEOREM 3. For ae 
described by theorem 2 a 


large n, the equilibria v* 
expectationally unstable. 


Proof: J must show that there exists an integer N such 
that for all n > N, v% is an EUE. By lemma 8, an N 
exists such that d/dv "h nV: p) > 1. This implies that 
there exists an interval [(v*) containing v* such that, 
for all v € I(v*), 


ha(v) — halv”) 


v-v? 


>1. 


As v} is an equilibrium, A„(vž) = v*. Thus, 


hav) -vr hv) —v +¥—y3 
yo-ye ly =y? P 
: ji h,(v) =p 5 
implies —"— > 
I conclude that 
v —h,(v) 
7 v7 0. 


Thus, if v + v* 
opposite sign. So, for alln > N, (v — 
> 0 for all vy € I(v™), such that y +v? 
EUE. 


— h,(v) and v — v> have the 
Ay) — v8) 
. Thus, v% is an 
Q.E.D. 


Therefore, if voters are not perfectly informed as to 
the “correct” equilibrium cutpoint, even by a minute 
amount, the polling process will move the cutpoints 
used by the voters away from the three-candidate 
equilibrium. Since real elections lack precise coordi- 
nated action among voters, it is implausible to believe 
that this non-Duvergerian equilibrium can be main- 
tained in the presence of repeated public opinion polls. 

In contrast, it is easy to see that the Duvergerian 
equilibria in the model are expectationally stable— 
even if some voters are voting “incorrectly,” the pro- 
cess of responding to repeated polis eventually will 
coordinate all the voters on the “correct” viable candi- 
date. I thus conclude that real-world elections with 
available public opinion polls are much more likely to 
correspond to Duvergerian: outcomes than to non- 
Duvergerian outcomes. 

GLOBAL STABILITY AND POLLS AS A 
COORDINATION DEVICE 


In the last section, I showed that the non-Duvergerian 
equilibrium in the model is CIR expectationally 
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FIGURE 3. The Adjustment Path of Opinion 
Polls 





unstable. In this section, I show that the equilibrium is 
globally unstable, and the dynamic polling process 
must converge to one of the two Duvergerian equilib- 
ria, depending on the initial beliefs of voters. Thus, the 
polling process acts as a coordination device for the 
voters. 

These conclusions are justified by the following 
theorem: 


THEOREM 4. For sufficiently large n, the equilibria v* 
described by theorem 2 are globally expectationally 
unstable. 


Proof: Note that it is sufficient to prove that for 
sufficiently large n, h nv) < v for 0 < v < y*%, and 
h,,(v) > v for v > vf. The second half of this claim is 
trivial. For the first half, suppose the result does not 
hold. Then, for some sequence {Vitn=n> An Yn) > Vp 

for 0 < vy, < v$. Ash,(v) is continuous, this implies 
that for all n> N, there exists a fixed point of h n(v) at 
0 < v < vh Assume this sequence of fixed points 
converges; Otherwise consider a convergent subse- 
quence. If this sequence converges to #, this contradicts 
theorem 3, which applies to any sequence of fixed 
points of h,(v) converging to v. If it does not, it 
contradicts theorem 1, as no such three-party equilib- 
rium can persist. Q.E.D. 


- This theorem implies that the “best response” func- 
tion h„(v) has a form like that of Figure 3. Moreover, 
as the non-Duvergerian equilibrium is globally unsta- 
ble, the dynamic polling process defined in the previous 
section must converge to one of the two Duvergerian 
equilibria. This is also illustrated in Figure 3. Suppose 
voters hold an initial belief, Vo; that is less than the 
equilibrium cutpoint v}. Then, the theorem implies 
that the adjusted cutpoint Vi = hp (Yo) will be less than 
Vo. Likewise, v, will be less than v,, and, as the figure 
illustrates, eventually v, must converge to zero. A 
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similar argument shows that if vy) is above the equilib- 
rium cutpoint, v, converges to one. Thus, the repeated 
cycles of opinion poll and adjustment lead voters to 
one of the Duvergerian equilibria. 

In fact, this dynamic process can shed some light on 
overcoming the coordination problem faced by voters. 
Polls can guide voters to coordinate on a particular 
equilibrium, depending on their initial beliefs. In the 
previous section, the voters shared an initial belief, vo, 
about the cutpoint used by the AB types, which was 
then adjusted to v, after the first poll, and so on. This 
is a strong assumption about the initial conditions of 
the polling process. Instead, I relax this assumption and 
suppose that each voter œa has some initial belief, vg, 
about v,,.!4 When the first poll is taken, suppose each 
voter votes according to the initial belief, v5. This poll 
will result in vote shares s,, Sg, and sc for the 
candidates, where these outcomes depend on the dis- 
tribution of beliefs. After this first poll, suppose that 
voters adjust their beliefs that these shares represent 
the probabilities of a randomly selected other voter 
voting for a given candidate. Then, the polling process 
serves to aggregate the intentions of the voters and 
transmit this information about the viability of the 
candidates back to the electorate. If the polling reveals 
that candidate B is the serious challenger to C, then a 
bandwagon effect develops as more and more AB types 
switch their vote to B. Likewise, if A has the strongest 
initial support, a bandwagon develops for A at the 
expense of B. The global stability result in this section 
guarantees that, for almost any distribution of initial 
beliefs, this process will converge to one of the two 
Duvergerian outcomes. 

In this way, polls can help voters coordinate on the 
viable candidates in the race, to ensure that their vote 
is not wasted. This coordination can be fully effective, 
however, only after an infinite number of polls. ‘Thus, in 
actual elections we should not expect to see such 
dramatic results. In fact, if polls are not frequent 
enough or are ignored by voters, this process may have 
little effect on the actual outcome. But as polling 
becomes an even larger part of media coverage of 
elections, one should expect strategic voting and coor- 
dination effects to have an ever greater importance in 
politics. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper has focused on the “wasted vote” phenom- 
enon and Duverger’s Law. I have shown that in a 
Bayesian game model of strategic voting, there do exist 
non-Duvergerian equilibria in which all three candi- 
dates receive votes (in the limit). These equilibria 
require extreme coordination, however, and any varia- 
tion in beliefs leads voters away from them to one of the 
Duvergerian equilibria. Thus, non-Duvergerian equilibria 
are unstable, while two-party equilibria are not. 

In addition, I described how preelection polls pro- 
vide information to voters about the viability of candi- 
dates and thus can be used by voters to coordinate on 


1 For completeness, I should add an initial belief about v4. 
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a Duvergerian outcome. While there is significant 
empirical support for these outcomes in plurality sys- 
tems, this conclusion about voter behavior has not 
been extensively explored. Some suggestive results 
from the study of “momentum” and “winnowing” in 
presidential primaries (Aldrich 1980, Bartels 1988, 
Brady 1996) and strategic voting in recent presidential 
elections (Abramson et al. 1995) point to the impor- 
tance of polls and early primary results in the behavior 
of voters. In addition, there has been experimental 
confirmation of this prediction. Forsythe et al. (1993) 
describe a set of plurality rule experiments that closely 
resemble the theoretical model developed here. They 
show that preelection polls significantly reduce the 
frequency with which the Condorcet loser is elected. 
With polls, voters are able to coordinate on one of the 
Duvergerian equilibria. While these results are prom- 
ising, additional work remains to be done on this 
process in the lab, among real electorates, and in actual 
elections. 

Finally, this work is certainly not the final word on 
the nature of Duverger’s Law and preelection polls. 
Indeed, the limitations of this paper offer several 
possible avenues for future research, two of which I will 
mention here. First, I have addressed the question of 
stability of the non-Duvergerian equilibrium within a 
model similar to the example analyzed by Myerson 
and Weber. In particular, the model presented here 
has the feature that only one type of voter votes 
strategically in equilibrium. An obvious question to 
consider is whether my results on stability and coordi- 
nation hold in a more complex model in which more 
than one type of voter is strategic in equilibrium. While 
this paper offers insight into the general case, the status 
of non-Duvergerian equilibria in the general model 
of Palfrey is an open question. I conjecture that all 
such non-Duvergerian equilibria are expectationally 
unstable. 

Second, in this paper voters base their strategic 
voting on information obtained from the sequence of 
polls preceding the election. In these polls, however, 
voters do not explicitly consider how their response to 
the poll will affect the actions of other voters after the 
results are announced. Thus, voters are strategic in 
their poll responses only to the extent that their 
responses are best replies to previous information (and 
not just sincere reports of their most preferred candi- 
date). They do not attempt to “manipulate” the se- 
quence of polls in order to improve the chances of a 
favorable outcome in the final vote. Even though it 
seems unlikely that voters in a real campaign would 
attempt to manipulate poll results, especially given the 
severe coordination problem that would need to be 
overcome,}5 the question of what equilibria would arise 
in such a model is an interesting one. With no restric- 
tions on the information or strategies of voters, the 
model would essentially be a model of voting preceded 
by repeated rounds of cheap talk. Thus, one would 
expect a wide range of equilibria to exist. Restricting 
the information of some voters, as in Fey (1995), also 


15 I thank an anonymous referee for pointing this out. 
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may be a productive modę of analysis. The answers to 
these questions should help us build a deeper under- 
standing of the issues raised here. 
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since World War II. Fiorina (1994) argues that this is because of the professionalization of state 


l | The percentage of state legislative seats won by Democrats in nonsouthern states has increased steadily 


legislatures: Legislatures now meet longer and pay higher salaries; legislative positions which require 
more time are less attractive to Republicans, who can make more money elsewhere; higher salaries attract 
Democrats, who make less in the private sector. That analysis has several serious flaws. First, nonsouthern 
states have gradually become more Democratic at all levels as part of a long-term regional political 
realignment. The rise in Democrats in legislatures outside the South is due more to this realignment than to 
legislative professionalization. Second, trends in southern states contradict his hypothesis. Professionaliza- 
tion has increased, but state legislatures are becoming more Republican. Finally, Fiorina’s analysis is worth 
careful reconsideration because it suggests that there is little connection between constituencies and partisan 


outcomes. 


orris Fiorina (1994) proposes an interesting 
JM beets about the trend in the partisan 

composition of state legislatures since 1946, 
namely, the increased proportion of Democrats in 
legislatures outside the South. He argues that the 
increase is due to legislative professionalization: 
Longer sessions make these positions less attractive to 
Republicans, and higher salaries make the positions 
more attractive to Democrats. 

While the analysis seems plausible, it has serious 
flaws. First, Fiorina ignores the regional secular polit- 
ical realignments occurring in the country and thus 
misses a more plausible explanation of partisan trends 
in nonsouthern states. Although there is a relationship 
between salary and partisanship, it is a classic case of 
covariation without a causal connection. Second, his 
pooled analysis misses the fact that trends in many 
nonsouthern states contradict his hypothesis. Third, 
Fiorina excludes states in which the trend directly 
contradicts his argument. These flaws in and of them- 
selves are reasons to be skeptical of his argument, but 
perhaps the more important reason is his implicit 
renewal of an old argument that there is little connec- 
tion between constituencies and partisan outcomes. 
This implication is important in thinking about U.S. 
politics and will be addressed after reviewing the other 
issues. The primary goal of our analysis is to question 
the validity of Fiorina’s interpretation of change and 
suggest the plausibility of another perspective. 


FIORINA’S ARGUMENT 


Fiorina’s goal is to explain why the proportion of 
Democrats in legislatures outside the South has in- 
creased steadily since 1946. He begins with three 
propositions. First, legislative candidates and legisla- 
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tors, as do any group of people, calculate the costs and 
benefits of pursuing a position. Second, the costs of 
holding a legislative seat have risen over time as 
legislative sessions have become longer. Third, com- 
pensation has risen, making the position more attrac- 
tive to some (1994, 306-7). These conditions and 
changes interact with the pool of party candidates 
and their job and income opportunities. On average, 
Republicans are in professional positions that yield 
higher income and give them flexibility, while Demo- 
crats are in lower income positions that are more likely 
to pay an hourly wage or have a less flexible schedule 
(p. 307). 

Fiorina argues that the interaction of changes in 
legislatures with these two pools of party candidates 
explains why Democrats are becoming more prevalent 
in nonsouthern state legislatures. When legislative 
office was a part-time job, Republican candidates were 
more likely to seek the position because a job with 
prestige, low demands, and low wages would be attrac- 
tive to them and feasibly would fit into their schedule. 
Democrats, in contrast, with their more rigid work 
schedules, would find it difficult to pursue such posi- 
tions. As legislative jobs became more demanding, 
and as the pay increased, Republicans found it more 
difficult to fit the position into their schedule, whereas 
Democrats found the position more attractive because 
the compensation was better than for their existing 
jobs. This resulted in more competition for seats from 
Democrats, who gradually replaced Republicans. 

Fiorina then provides several case studies from 
states (Ohio and California) in which session length 
and compensation have increased along with the pro- 
portion of Democrats in the state house. His pooled 
time-series analysis estimates the average relationship 
between compensation and session length and the 
proportion of seats held by Democrats in lower houses 
outside the South since 1946. He finds that these two 
indicators of professionalism have a positive relation- 
ship with Democratic success and concludes that the 
evidence supports his proposition. 
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| 
PROBLEMS WITH THE ANALYSIS 


While there may be grounds for questioning Fiorina’s 
theory, the concern here is with the evidence presented 
to support his argument. There are at least four 
problems. First, Fiorina provides no evidence about 
differences in the careers or backgrounds of candidates 
from the two parties. Previous studies indicate that the 
class origins of Democratic and Republican elected 
officials do not differ much (Jewell and Patterson 1977, 
62-8; Keefe and Ogul 1986, 109-14). If we are to 
accept the argument that Democrats and Republicans 
face different opportunities,’ then surely we ought to 
see some systematic evidence (not just anecdotes, as on 
p. 306). 

Second, a more serious problem involves the inter- 
pretation of trends in the partisan composition of state 
legislatures. Fiorina neglects the effect of long-term 
regional trends shaping the partisan composition of 
state legislatures and other offices. The North became 
heavily Republican after the 1896 realignment. Since 
that time, as a result of aicomplex set of political 
interactions involving party positioning and electoral 
reactions, to be discussed below, the North has drifted 
toward the Democrats. Fiorina does not discuss this 
alternative and very plausible interpretation of why 
partisanship in state legislatures has changed. He falls 
prey to a classic case of covariation without causal 
connection. 

Third, in examining aggregate relationships, Fiorina 
fails to examine whether the relationship applies state 
by state. When examined at that level, the relationships 
run contrary to his hypothesis in a substantial number 
of states. 

Fourth, by choosing to exclude the South, Fiorina 
eliminates cases which contradict his argument. That 
choice was made on the ground that “the Republicans 
have never won control of a southern or border legis- 
lative chamber” since 1946 (p. 305). Because Fiorina’s 
study is almost entirely about trends, not party control, 
there is no basis for excluding the South. Trends in 
professionalism and partisan composition in that re- 
gion are just as relevant as in other areas of the 
country. When the southern trends are considered, the 
evidence contradicts Fiorina’s proposition. The follow- 
ing analysis elaborates on these problems. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND AND 
PARTISAN TRENDS SINCE 1946 


Occasionally, critical elections create nationwide re- 
alignment of partisan attachments, and the 1896 elec- 
tion was such an event. Because of sectional divisions 
over economic issues, the North became heavily Re- 
publican, the South heavily Democratic (Sundquist 
1983, 143-69). These new partisan attachments ex- 
tended to state elective office, and in the early 1900s 
the nation was polarized. The North, defined as all 
states that provided some support to the Union, was 
heavily Republican.! The South, the eleven states 


1 The North consists of Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
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TABLE 1. Percentage of Seats in State 
Legislatures Held by Democrats, by Region, 
1900-10 

Region 
North 
n = 82 
29.8% 
25.5% 


South 
n = 60 
91.7% 
93.3% 


Other 
n = 93 
26.9% 
27.3% 


State 


Legislature 
House seats 
Senate seats 


Note: N refers to the number of state sessions involved from 1900 to 
1910. The percentages are the averages of state proportions 


constituting the Confederacy, was totally dominated by 
the Democrats. Table 1 presents the average percent- 
age of seats held by Democrats in state houses by 
region from 1900 to 1910.2 Democrats completely 
dominated the South, while the rest of the country 
aligned with the Republicans. 

The regional dominance of the parties was so com- 
plete that within each region it assuredly reduced the 
connection between constituencies and the party that 
won state legislative seats. The domination was such 
that party strength could only decrease if other issues 
intruded and created divisions among constituencies. 
Republican erosion began in the North during the 
1920s. Al Smith appealed to urban immigrants, who 
faced difficult working and living conditions, and 
Franklin Roosevelt solidified that appeal with expres- 
sions of concern for urban problems. People in north- 
em cities began to move to the Democratic Party, 
creating divisions between Democrats and Republicans 
within the North (Lubell 1965, 48-55). The potential 
for a northern Democratic electoral base among blacks 
expanded after 1950, as many southern blacks moved 
to northern cities (Lemann 1991, 6). After the mid- 
1960s the Democratic Party acquired a national image 
as liberal on social and race issues, and the Republican 
Party developed a more conservative image on those 
issues (Carmines, Renten, and Stimson 1984). 

These image changes affected party alignments in 
the North. In the 1960s northern low-income congres- 
sional districts were as likely to elect a Democrat as a 
Republican. By the 1990s such districts with a high 
percentage of nonwhites stopped electing Republicans 
and elected Democrats (Stonecash and Lindstrom 
1996). Analyses at the individual level indicate the 
same pattern. In nonsouthern states, an analysis of 
National Election Survey (NES) data from 1952 to 


Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvamia, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. The South consists of 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. All others 
are placed in the “other” category, except Hawaii and Alaska, which 
are excluded. 

2 These data are taken from The Tnbune Almanac and Political 
Register (New York: The Tribune Association, various years). The 
almanac contained all states except Pennsylvania in 1903 and Nevada 
and Oklahoma in 1907, so results for these states for these years are 
not mcluded. In addition, three states (Amzona, New Mexico, and 
Oklahoma) were not admitted to statehood during all the 1900-1909 
period; Arizona and New Mexico became states in 1912, Oklahoma 
in 1907. These three states are excluded from the analysis. 
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FIGURE 1. Percentage of Seats Held by Democrats in State House, by Region, 1946-90 
100 


1994 indicates that, among whites and nonwhites, the 
tendency to vote Democratic in congressional elections 
among lower- to middlé-income individuals steadily 
increased from the 1950s onward (Stonecash 1997a). 
By the 1980s the Democratic Party in northern states 
was primarily comprised of liberals and middle- to 
lower-income people, while Republicans attracted con- 
servatives and upper-income constituents (Baum and 
Patterson 1992, 200; Bibby 1992, 152; Moakley 1992, 
232; Stonecash 1995, 451-7). This carried over to state 
legislative elections, and the median family income for 
districts is now a powerful predictor of Democratic 
success (Stonecash 1997b). 

These changes improved the fortunes of Democrats 
in the North. The percentage of Democrats in non- 
southern state legislatures rose steadily as new issues 
eroded older alignments. The gradual rise is presented 
in figures 1 and 2, which show the proportion of state 
legislative seats won by Democrats from 1946 to 1990 
for the South, North, and the remainder of the country. 

This political shift also occurred in congressional and 
gubernatorial elections. Figure 3 presents the average 
percentage of U.S. House seats held by Democrats 
since 1946. The pattern parallels that for state legisla- 
tures. The average percentage of votes won by Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial candidates in the Northeast also 
rose gradually and steadily from the early 1900s until 
the 1960s (Mayhew 1967). , 

Fiorina suggests that the rise in Democrats in non- 
southern legislatures occurred because sessions be- 
came longer and salaries higher. There is no question 
that session length and pay grew, that the percentage of 
Democrats increased in nonsouthern legislatures, and 
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that all these trends covaried in nonsouthern states, but 
the argument that there is a causal connection has 
significant problems. First, there is a very logical alter- 
native explanation for Democratic success: the long- 
term realignment in nonsouthern states between con- 
stituencies and parties. Second, the trends in 
partisanship suggest two major problems with the 
conclusion that salaries and session length were causal 
factors. The percentage of Democrats in nonsouthern 
state legislatures and Congress increased over time, but 
state legislative salaries and sessions cannot explain 
congressional trends. Even if it is argued that the latter 
can be explained by higher salaries and longer sessions 
for Congress, that argument is contradicted by the fact 
that salary changes have been uniform across all con- 
gressional delegations, and the trend in the South is the 
opposite of the argument. 

The argument is not that these trends have a spuri- 
ous relationship, such that some common phenome- 
non, x, is causing y, partisanship, and z, professional- 
ization. Y and z each has its own separate causes, and 
each deserves separate study to understand why change 
has occurred. Because each has separate sources, no 
analysis can introduce a third variable and show the 
“true” relationship between salary and partisanship. 
Many trends covary without any connection, and this is 
one of them. 


AGGREGATION PROBLEMS AND 
CONTRADICTORY RESULTS 


Fiorina chooses to pool his data to derive an average 
relationship between salary, session length, and per- 
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FIGURE 2. Percentage of Seats Held by Democrats in State Senates, by Region, 1946-90 
3 
100 









Percentage of Seats 


centage of Democratic seats, While that information is Democrats in each lower house on salary and on 
valuable, it does not tell us whether the pattern holds annual sessions from 1946 to 1990. 

state by state. If a relationship holds, it should hold We did not use the national political indicators 
uniformly, not just on an average basis. To explore the (off-year elections, presidential vote, and so forth). We 


issue of uniformity, we regressed the percentage of have serious doubts about the appropriateness of in- 


FIGURE 3. Percentage lof Seats Held by Democrats in the U.S. House, by Region, 1946-90 
100 
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cluding them. Fiorina states they are “conventional 
indicators” in such studies, but he presents no rationale 
for including them beyond that. We know that short- 
term changes in partisan voting are affected by national 
conditions, but it is difficult to see how short-term 
fluctuations in the popularity of different presidents of 
different parties can be the source of long-term shifts in 
partisan attachments in specific states, especially when 
the regions are moving in different directions. The 
same is true with the economy. Unless some regions 
blame the president for long-term economic fluctua- 
tions and others do not, it is difficult to see the reason 
for using such indicators. 

Furthermore, if a regional realignment is occurring 
which affects votes for the state legislature, Congress, 
and the president, then to include such variables as a 
lag of the dependent variable, the presidential vote, 
and the gubernatorial vote means to include variables 
which covary with (and will pick up variance in) the 
dependent variable, but they are not really indepen- 
dent variables. They are theoretically and statistically 
redundant variables (Gordon 1968), and including 
them reduces the variance in the dependent variable 
without a clear rationale for doing so. More important, 
including (controlling for) these partisan trend indica- 
tors removes the trend in partisan composition and 
leaves us with an analysis in which salary trends explain 
only the residual variation in partisan composition. In 
addition, with a focus on individual states, using these 
variables in state-by-state regressions, with only 23 
cases for each state, would leave few degrees of 
freedom (too many variables for the number of cases). 
Our concern, when examining specific states, is the 
more direct and simple one of the relationship between 
partisan composition and professionalization indica- 
tors. 

We also did not use Fiorina’s days variable, which 
contains serious and systematic measurement error. To 
construct this measure, he used the Book of the States, 
which lists the total number of days a legislature is in 
session.3 For a two-year session he lists many states as 
being in session more than 700 days by the 1980s. New 
York, for example, is listed as moving to sessions of 736 
days in 1978. While this is formally true, it is a very 
inaccurate indicator of the actual days the legislature 
was in session. Beginning in the 1970s, New York (as 
have several other states) decided never to adjourn so 
the governor would no longer have control over calling 
the legislature into session. One local member appears 
each day and responds to a call to order. To count 
these days enormously exaggerates the length of ses- 
sion since this practice began and significantly distorts 
this measure starting in the 1970s. There is a serious 
upward bias in Fiorina’s indicator after the 1970s in 
several states, not just New York. To obtain an accurate 
measure would require sitting down with the clerk in 
each legislature and going through historical informa- 
tion to count the number of days actually in session. 


3 Fiorina shared his data set with us, and we greatly appreciate that. 
Forming a response to him would have been very difficult without his 
data. 
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TABLE 2. Coefficients for Regression of 
Percentage of Democratic Seats on Salary 
and Annual Session for Nonsouthern State 
Houses, 1946-90 


Coefficient 

Negative 

Positive 
Total 





Given the clear errors in Fiorina’s days variable as well 
as the great difficulty of gathering accurate informa- 
tion, we have chosen to focus on salary and annual 
sessions.4 

The question is whether salary and annual sessions 
have the expected positive relationship with the per- 
centage of Democratic seats. These regressions indi- 
cate further evidence problems. The results are given 
in Table 2. For the 38 nonsouthern states (Fiorina 
includes Kentucky and Tennessee in this group), 24 
salary coefficients are positive, 14 are negative. For 
annual sessions, 15 have positive coefficients, 12 have 
negative ones. Some states had annual sessions across 
the entire period, so coefficients could not be estimated 
for them. Among nonsouthern states, approximately 
40% of the cases had relationships contrary to the 
hypothesis. We also ran the same analysis for upper 
houses, and the results mirror those for lower houses. 
The aggregate relationship, as an average relationship, 
conceals the fact that the pattern is the opposite of that 
expected in a large proportion of cases. 


INCLUDING THE SOUTH 


Fiorina chose to exclude the South because Republi- 
cans never held a southern house after 1946. The focus 
of his analysis is trends and their relationships, not the 
presence or absence of control. Political trends in the 
South are as relevant to his hypothesis as are those in 
any other region of the country. Along with the rest of 
the nation, the South has experienced political change, 
particularly since World War II. The Democratic Party 
was increasingly seen as liberal on civil rights and 
welfare issues, and conservatives in the South moved to 
the Republican Party (Black and Black 1987, Carmines 
and Stimson 1989, Cotter 1992, Parker 1992, Petrocik 


4 To obtain an indicator of salary which is not plagued by the 
problems with days, we gathered new information on remuneration. 
Fiorina multiplies all possible per diems and reimbursements by the 
days variable to compute total remuneration. Since the days variable 
contains a systematic upward bias in later years, it inflates total 
remuneration in later years. We recorded announced salary, since it 
is the amount of income a legislator can count on. We computed this 
as actual session salary or per diem times the maximum number of 
days the legislature could meet or might have met, given the records 
of session length for each year ın the Book of the States. We then used 
this variable for our regressions and found the results to be only 
slightly different from those we found using Fiorina’s salary figure. 
To provide comparability with his numbers, we decided to use his 
data. 
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TABLE 3. Coefficients for Regression of Percentage of Democratic Seats on Salary and Annual 


Session, All State Houses, 1946-90 
Salary 
South 


Non-South 

Negative 14 

Positive 24 
Totals 38 


Coefficients 


1987, Stanley 1992). The Republicans began a steady 
rise in this region, and as figures 1-3 indicate, the 
percentage of Democrats dropped steadily after 1946. 

Professionalization changes in the South have been 
comparable to those elsewhere. From 1946 to 1990 the 
average salary (using Fiorina’s data), in real 1990 
dollars, in nonsouthern legislatures rose from $9,815 to 
$48,872. In the nine states Fiorina classifies as south- 
ern, the increase was from $7,246 to $36,546. While the 
southern salaries still lag the rest of the country, the 
relative change, a fivefold increase in real dollars, is 
very similar to that nationwide. The change in the 
South has been significant, and the absolute Salary level 
(compared to the national: median family income of 
about $35,000) surely seems high enough to attract 
people to office. The movement to annual sessions also 
has been comparable. In nonsouthern states the num- 
ber of legislatures with annual sessions has grown from 
five to thirty-four since 1946, while in the nine South- 
ern states the number has risen from one to nine. 

If professionalization increases Democratic success, 
then the proportion of seats held by Democrats in the 
South should have increased from 1946 to 1990. Table 
3 presents the coefficients for salary and presence of 
annual sessions for southern state houses along with 
the earlier results for nonsouthern states. Almost all 
the results contradict Fiorina’s hypothesis. If Kentucky 
and Tennessee are included in the South, as they 
usually are, the results are all negative coefficients for 
salary, and two positive and six negative coefficients for 
annual sessions. Patterns i in the South clearly contra- 
dict the hypothesis. 

The results for all states are particularly interesting. 
For salary, almost half the coefficients are negative, and 
for annual sessions exactly half are negative. The 
coefficients for each state regression are reported in 
Table 4. It is very difficult to conclude there is a positive 
relationship between professionalization and the per- 
centage of Democratic seats when half the cases con- 
tradict the hypothesis. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Empirical analyses have implications, intended or not. 
What is perhaps most important about Fiorina’s re- 
search is its underlying implication. His proposition is 
that individual calculations about remuneration and 
time demands interact with pools of party candidates 
and affect partisan outcomes. His argument is similar 
to that made by opponents of political “machines,” 
which implies that the connection between constituents 





Annual Sessions 


Non-South South 
12 


15 
27 


and legislators is tenuous. It is claimed that Democrats, 
lacking opportunities in the private sector, go into 
politics because it is accessible and pays more than they 
can make elsewhere (Merton 1976). Critics maintain 
that Democrats become professional politicians and 
displace men of character whose concern is to do the 
“right thing” in politics and then return to the private 
sector (Allswang 1971, 3-35), an argument Fiorina 
(1977, 35-36) has made about Congress. The sugges- 
tion is that the election of Democrats does not reflect 
support from specific constituencies. Parties displace 
each other in office as salary levels and session length 
vary.’ 

An example may illustrate the logic involved in 
Fiorina’s argument. Assume a northern district has 
roughly the same composition over time. If legislative 
salaries increase and sessions are longer, then the seat 
shifts from Republican to Democrat. If parties differ, 
then the views expressed in the state legislature for that 
district shift over time as a function of the profession- 
alization of the legislature. The composition of the 
district has no connection to the party winning the seat 
or to representation. This is a regular criticism of 
machine politicians and is implicit in much of the 
legislative literature, ever since Mayhew (1974) sug- 
gested we view legislators as entrepreneurs calculating 
how to win reelection. 

Fiorina’s analysis has serious empirical problems. 
Alternative explanations are neglected, the data anal- 
ysis is questionable, and the South is inappropriately 
ignored and contradicts his conclusion. But it is the 
implications about representation which should 
prompt some pause. Before Fiorina’s analysis is ac- 
cepted, we need to consider the explanation suggesting 
that partisan trends may reflect secular realignment, 
which may have enhanced representation (Key 1959). 
Establishing that argument is beyond this response to 
Fiorina, but it deserves consideration before his anal- 
ysis is accepted uncritically. 


5 The argument also has been made that salary motivates legislators 
to stay in office and that higher salaries prompt higher reelection 
rates. The evidence is just as questionable as that for the effect of 
salary on partisanship. Benjamin and Malbin (1992, 291-3) provide 
evidence that members of Congress were reelected at the rate of 
80% or more for the last 200 years. Real salaries have varied 
enormously over that time. A detailed analysis of New York from 
1870 to 1990 also indicates salary has little relationship to seeking 
reelection or being reelected (Stonecash 1993). It does not appear 
that salary is a primary motivator of who runs and wins or of whether 
they seek to remain in office. We need to pursue another line of 
inquiry about what motivates the pursuit of office and what keeps 
people in office. 
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TABLE 4. Regression Results of Percentage of Democratic Seats in Lower Houses of State 


Legislatures, on Salary and Presence of Annual Sessions, 1946-90 


Intercept 
Nonsouthem States 
Arizona 95.6 
Arkansas 100.2 
California 38.5 
Colorado 40.5 
Connecticut 32.7 
Delaware 57.4 
Idaho 42.6 
IIfinols 46.8 
Indiana 21.1 
lowa 15.0 
Kansas 18.6 
Kentucky 79.1 
Maine 20.2 
Maryland 69.0 
Massachusetts 41.6 
Michigan 24.6 
Minnesota 76.1 
Missouri 50.5 
Montana 47.7 
Nevada 63.6 
New Hampshire 40.8 
New Jersey 25.6 
New Mexico 68.3 
New York 27.8 
North Dakota 2.7 
Ohio 15.4 
Okiahoma 84.1 
Oregon 35.4 
Pennsylvania 41.9 
Rhode Island 80.8 
South Dakota 26.3 
Tennessee 76.2 
Utah 36.6 
Vermont 16.1 
Washington 51.6 
West Virginia 68.6 
Wisconsin. 27.3 
Wyoming 44.5 
Southern States 
Alabama 101.4 
Florida 92.4 
Georgia 101.3 
Louisiana 102.2 
Mississippl 100.7 
North Caroilna 95.4 
South Carolina 95.4 
Texas 91.9 
Virginia 97.9 


*State had annual sessions for all years examined. 
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muisunderstandings—about measures, methods, arguments, and findings. In this rejoinder I attempt 


T critique of my 1994 article by Stonecash and Agathangelou reflects a series of misconceptions and 


to correct these. In addition, I clarify my methods and findings. First, I show that a formal statistical 
test indicates that limiting the analysis to the northern states is justified. Less formally, the professionalism 
hypothesis cannot work the same in the South as in the North unless levels of Democratic legislative strength 
can rise above 100%. Second, although clearly inferior to a pooled analysis, I show that a disaggregated 
(state-by-state) analysis is far more supportive of the professionalization hypothesis than the flawed results 
Stonecash and Agathangelou report. Third, despite the repeated assertions of Stonecash and Agathangelou, 
I demonstrate that there is no evidence that a long-term partisan realignment to the Democrats is occurring, 
and that, contrary to their methodological recommendations, the variables included in my analysis would 
capture it if it were. Finally, Stonecash and Agathangelou interpret my research as indicating a lack of 
relationship between constituencies and who gets elected. That is simply not a correct reading of my article. 


y 1994 article (Fiorina 1994) was a narrowly 
Mis piece, and I thought that the argu- 

ments, procedures, and results were clearly 
presented. Apparently, I was wrong. The critique by 
Stonecash and Agathangelou (1997) reflects a series of 
misconceptions and misunderstandings—about mea- 
sures, methods, arguments, and findings. No doubt 
some of these are shared by others, so, I am grateful 
to my critics for providing this opportunity for clarifi- 
cation. 

Because the various misunderstandings in Stone- 
cash and Agathangelou are intertwined, the starting 
point for a reply is not obvious. I will first answer the 
questions they raise about research design, measures, 
and methods, showing that their criticisms are ground- 
less. Then I address the alternative realignment hy- 
pothesis my critics offer, pointing out that there is no 
evidence to support it. Finally, I reply to the more 
general philosophical or normative concern that appar- 
ently motivates their critique. Here, they wrongly cast 
me as an adversary, when I am, in fact, on their side. 


EXCEPT IN THE SOUTH 


Long ago I recall hearing that if there were a first law 
of U.S. politics, it undoubtedly would be qualified by 
the phrase “except in the South.”! Over the years, 
hundreds of analyses of myriad topics in U.S. politics 
routinely set aside the South, not because southern 
politics were inherently uninteresting but because of a 
general understanding that various dynamics were dif- 
ferent there. Such was the case in the research at issue 
here. 

The starting point for my article was the earlier 
realization that (1) unified government in the Ameri- 
can states had greatly decreased in the postwar period, 
(2) the decrease was a result of a decline in unified 


Morns P. Fiorina is Professor of Government, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, MA 02138. 

I thank James Alt and Gary King for their comments and 
suggestions. 
1 Like other remarks in a similar vein, this one is often attributed to 
Ray Wolfinger. 
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Republican states, and (3) the Republican decline 
reflected a decline in Republican legislatures (Fiorina 
1992, 32-6). In addressing the third point I noted that 
the Republicans had never controlled a southern or 
border state legislature during the postwar period 
(my analysis ended with the 1990 elections). Thus, 
it seemed natural to begin with the question, “What 
explains the decline in Republican legislative strength 
in the North?” 

Having formulated a hypothesis—that increasing 
legislative professionalism advantages Democrats— 
there is no reason in principle not to apply it outside 
the North.? I considered doing so and compiled data 
for the whole country. Preliminary analysis, however, 
indicated that the processes at work were very different 
in the southern and border states. Generational re- 
placement, the out-migration of African-Americans, 
and the in-migration of people and industry have 
interacted with changes on the national political scene 
to produce electoral outcomes distinct from those in 
the larger nation (Black and Black 1987). Ironically, 
Stonecash and Agathangelou take me to task for 
ignoring the possibility of a questionable realignment 
in northern states, but they estimate equations that 
make no attempt to account for a known realignment 
in southern states. 

Statistically speaking, the national data do not pool. 
The equations estimated in Table 1 of my 1994 article 
(p. 306) cannot even be estimated when the southern 
and border states are included in the analysis. The 
estimations fail because levels of Democratic represen- 
tation in many southern legislatures are virtually con- 
stant (at or near 100%) until the mid-1960s or even 
mid-1970s in some states. As a result, the lagged 
dependent variable in these states is nearly the same as 
the state intercept for much of the period. If regional 


2 Indeed, outside the United States for that matter. As noted earlier 
(Fiorina 1992, 50), a version of the hypothesis was articulated by 
John Stuart Mill writing about parliamentary compensation in mne- 
teenth-century Britain. 

3 Substantively speaking, these high levels of Democratic legislative 
strength mean that the experience of most of these states provides 
little or no usable information, unless we believe that rising compen- 
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TABLE 1. 


Homogeneous? 


Main Effects 
Coefficient t-value 


242.120 2.14 
262.120 1.32 
.032 91 
508 20.10" 
.007 2.08" 
— 27.079 —11.10” 
.498 9.40* 
—.18.540 —7.86™ 
Gubematorial vote 364 8.10" 
Off year — 10.042 —10.62™ 
GNP growth ' 1149 2.(4™ 


Variable 


South 

Border 

Year 

Democrats (t — 1) 
Compensation 
Presidential year 
Presidential vote 
Gubernatorial year 


Southern Interactions 
Coefficient 
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Explaining Democratic Lower House Seat Shares, 1946-90: Is the Nation 


Border Interactions 


t-value Coefficient t-value 


—.151 
435 
—.005 
22.178 
—.452 
15.111 —.04 
—.328 ; —.20 
6.800 j ; .82 
—.157 —.19 


—1.31 
—.92 
—.59 

1.35 

—1.39 


Note: Thirty-one state Intercepts not shown. Coefficients are unstandardized. 


n = 1,035, adjusted R? = .89, SEE = 7 94 
‘p < .05; “p< Of 


dummy variables for the southern and border states are 
substituted for the individual state intercepts, equa- 
tions can be estimated. Then, after forming southern 
and border interactions with all the other right-hand 
side variables, a standard F-test indicates whether the 
southern and border states are part of the same sample 
as the other 31 states.4 The results indicate that they 
are not—at well beyond the .01 significance level.5 As 
shown in Table 1 above virtually all the southern 
interactions are highly significant; the border interac- 
tions mostly have the same signs but are weaker in 
magnitude. In the South there is a clear trend away 
from the Democrats, presidential and gubernatorial 
coattails are nearly the reverse of the main effects, the 
midterm penalty is mostly wiped out, the national 
economy does not matter, and the retention rate of 
Democrats from the previous legislature is nearly unity 
(.508 + .435 = .943). Interestingly, the main effect of 
legislative compensation is still significant in the whole 
sample, and the net effect in the South (.007—.005) is 
slightly positrve—suggesting that rising compensation 
has partly dampened the trend toward the Republi- 
cans, consistent with the original hypothesis—but I put 
little confidence in this pooled estimation. 

In sum, a formal statistical test provides andie 
grounds for rejecting Stonecash and Agathangelou’s 
argument that my 1994 analysis should have included 
the entire United States. More data do not always 
mean a more dependable analysis.6 

| 
sation 1s sufficiently important to push levels of Democratic legisla- 
tive strength above 100%. 
4 As in the original article nonpartisan Nebraska is omitted, as are 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Minnesota, which lack data for a significant part 
of the series. 
5 The sum of squared residuals in the additive model is 74,230, 
compared to 61,460 in the model with south and border interactions. 
With 1,035 observations, 42 variables (including 31 state intercepts 
and south and border dummies) in the additive model, and 60 
variables in the interactive model, the standard formula yields an F 
statistic of 11.24. 
6 I would not defend to the death the decision to omit all the border 
states, which include West Virginia, a state that nicely fits my 
hypothesis (i.e., it falls in the top category of Table 2), but since the 
border category includes states such as Kentucky and Oklahoma that 





MEASURES 


Stonecash and Agathangelou criticize the crude nature 
of the variables used to proxy legislative professional- 
ization. Everyone who has ever compiled data from the 
Book of the States knows that numerous errors are 
inevitable. I explicitly listed some of the sources of 
error in my article (1994, 308).7 But imperfect data in 
no‘ way distinguish research on state politics from any 
other research. If we have to wait for perfect data 
before doing any empirical analysis, we might as well 
all become theorists. The alternative I prefer is to 
recognize the sources of error in the data, use multiple 
indicators, and proceed carefully. In the case at hand, 
the errors are in the independent variables and gener- 
ally work against my hypothesis. Consider the New 
York example noted by Stonecash and Agathangelou. 
The error in measuring “days in session” clearly works 
against the professionalization hypothesis: If the 
“days” measure exaggerates the burdens of legislative 
service in New York, then Republicans would not be as 
discouraged as the measure would predict. 

Once again, I find Stonecash and Agathangelou’s 
own procedures perplexing in light of the criticism they 
level: “Given the clear errors in Fiorina’s days variable, 
as well as the great difficulty of gathering accurate 
information, we have chosen to focus on salary and 
annual sessions” (p. 152). But Annual Sessions is a 
dummy variable that assigns the same value to New 
York and to Wyoming. Because there are errors in 
“days in session” Stonecash and Agathangelou think it 
preferable to assign only values of zero and one? In the 
1989-90 sessions using “days” has the effect of assign- 
ing 729 days to New York and 79 to Wyoming. 


are often categorized as southern (e.g., by Congressional Quarterly), 
I eliminated all of them rather than be suspected of picking and 
choosing among them. Incidentally, Stonecash and Agathangelou 
comment that I coded Tennessee as a border state rather than a 
southern state. That was a coding error in the data file; it did not 
affect the analysis because both southern and border states were 
omitted. 

7 For a recent discussion of some of the questions that arise see 
Carey, Niemi, and Powell (1996, 25-7). 
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FIGURE 1. 
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Inaccurate though it may be, “days” captures the 
difference between the two state legislatures better 
than does a dummy variable. 


METHODS 


With short time series—23 elections in this case— 
individual state analyses are impractical. The ratio of 
noise to information is too high. Inclusion of the 
theoretically hypothesized variables plus relevant con- 
trol variables eats up too many degrees of freedom to 
permit confident conclusions. But short time series 
across similar units can be pooled to increase efficiency 
and extract the maximum amount of information from 
the data. When diagnostics revealed no peculiarities in 
the data (Fiorina 1994, n. 15), I turned to standard 
estimating techniques. The results were statistically 
significant and robust across specifications. 

Stonecash and Agathangelou reject the advice of the 
methodologists I consulted and claim that regressions 
on individual states are the more appropriate statistical 
technique. Using the data I provided they regress 
percentage of Democratic seats on the Annual Sessions 
dummy variable and the Real Compensation variable 
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Comparison of Democratic Proportion of Lower House Seats after the 1990 and 1994 


50 60 70 80 90 


1990 Election 


and report that only about 60% of the two-variable 
regressions have the right sign for Compensation, the 
workhorse variable in my analyses. This exercise is 
misconceived. 

Stonecash and Agathangelou claim to get around the 
degrees-of-freedom problem by including only two 
right-hand side variables, the dummy variable for an- 
nual sessions and the real compensation variable that 
emerged significant in my pooled analysis. They do not 
include a lagged variable (percentage of Democratic 
representatives in the previous legislative session), a 
statistical necessity. Nor do they include presidential 
and gubernatorial coattails, national economic condi- 
tions, or the midterm penalty, saying that I have “no 
rationale for including them” beyond the fact that they 
are “conventional indicators” (p. 152). Following are 
some rationales: 


8 Stonecash and Agathangelou’s omission of the lagged percentage 
of Democratic legislators ignores problems of autocorrelation, but 
even more important, the omission of a variable strongly related to 
the dependent variable results in biased coefficients. In Stonecash 
and Agathangelou’s case, since lagged Democrats is positively cor- 
related with annual sessions and compensation, both those coeffi- 
cients will be biased downward. 
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1. Look at Figure 2 (1994, 305) of the original article: 
Years such as 1958, 1964, and 1974 stand out against 
the general trend. These are well known as years of 
electoral turbulence in which strong national tides 
were running. 

2. How do indicators become “conventional”? The 
main reason is that previous research has clearly 
established their relevance. In this case, articles on 
state legislative elections, some of them recently 
published in this Review, find highly significant 
effects for national andi state-level political forces 
(Campbell 1986; Chubb 1988; Simon, Ostrom, and 
Marra 1991). 

3. Consider the 1994 elections that not only gave 
control of Congress to the Republicans but also 
gave them control of more state legislatures than 
any election since 1968 (Fiorina 1996, 139-40). I 
have not updated the original data set beyond the 
1990 elections, but judging from figures A-1 and A-3 
of my article (1994, 313-4) annual sessions and real 
compensation had leveled off by 1990—all but four 
states included in the analysis had annual sessions 
by then, and legislatures obviously were not raising 
their pay at a time when their state electorates were 
clamoring for term limits. Thus, Stonecash and 
Agathangelou’s equations that include only these 
two variables make the out-of-sample prediction 
that the same level of Democratic legislative 
strength will exist in 1994 as in 1990. Figure 1 
illustrates the inaccuracy of such a prediction. On 
average the Democrats won 10% fewer lower house 
seats in 1994 than in 1990; only 3 of 31 states did not 
see Democratic representation in their lower house 
fall. This systematic misprediction indicates that 
Stonecash and Agathangelou’s equations omit im- 
portant features of state legislative elections. 


In contrast, the equations in my article make the 
out-of-sample prediction that the replacement of Re- 
publican President Bush by Democratic President Clin- 
ton would result in 9-10% fewer Democratic seats in 
1994 than in 1990. The coattails of victorious Repub- 
lican governors (24 of 36 in 1994) would have sub- 
tracted a bit more (.4% for every percentage point they 
gained above 50.5%), while the coattails of victorious 
Democrats would have dampened the midterm loss by 
a similar amount (the state that falls farthest above the 
line is Vermont, where Democratic Governor Dean’s 
landslide victory—69% of the vote—largely offset the 
Republican tide). The “conventional indicators” that 
Stonecash and Agathangelou dismiss are in fact the only 
way of capturing the systematic changes evident in Figure 
if as recognized by virtually all previous research. 

Why would Stonecash and Agathangelou inexplica- 
bly dismiss national and state political forces and 
estimate such misspecified equations? Part of the ex- 
planation appears to be that they are under the erro- 
neous impression that I am analyzing “long-term shifts 
in partisan attachments” (p. 152) for which short-term 
national and state political: developments are irrele- 
vant. This is not so. And that is not the hypothesis they 

“test” with their simple regressions. My article analyzes 
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TABLE 2. Relationships Between Real 
Compensation and Democratic Legislative 
Strength 


States 


California 
Connecticut 
Illinois 

lowa 

Maine 
Michigan 
New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio 

Indlana 
Kansas 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
Pennsylvania 


Arizona 
Massachusetts 
Montana 
South Dakota 
Utah 
Washington 
Wisconsin 


Colorado 
Delaware 

Idaho 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
Oregon 

Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Wyoming 


Coefficient 
Positive 
(1.73 < t < 2.8) 
(p < .05)" 


Positive 
(1.33 < t < 1.73) 
(p < .10) 


Positive (t < 1. 33) 


Source’ Kurtz 1991. 

“one-tailed test, of = 20 

*red = professionalized; blue = nonprofesstonalized; white = in 
between. See footnote 9 for further detail. 





year-to-year variations in Democratic lower house 
seats; so do Stonecash and Agathangelou. 

Still, is it at all disturbing that stronger indications of 
professionalization effects do not emerge in simple 
state-by-state regressions? In fact, stronger indications 
do emerge. In my original article I indicated that while 
exploring the data set I did some individual state 
analyses (1994, 309). If the results had been as negative 
as those Stonecash and Agathangelou achieved, I 
probably would not have continued the research. Table 
2 should allay any suspicions that sleight-of-hand is 
behind pooled data and multivariate regressions. The 
table reports estimates of the effect of real compensa- 
tion on Democratic legislative strength in the 31 states 
included in my original analysis. Like the equations 
estimated by Stonecash and Agathangelou, the equa- 
tions summarized in Table 2 include a constant and 
real compensation, but they also include the lagged 
value of the dependent variable. These equations too 
are misspecified in that they exclude the initial effect of 
short-term forces that Stonecash and Agathangelou 
exclude, but the lagged dependent variable does cap- 
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ture the continuing effects of such shocks and greatly 
improves the fit of the equations. 

Nearly 70% of the coefficients on real compensation 
are positive, and two-thirds of these have p levels of at 
least .10, even with only 23 observations per regression. 
States whose electoral histories support the hypothe- 
sized relationship span most of the country, from New 
York to California and Michigan to Missouri. In con- 
trast, only one of the negative coefficients (for Idaho) is 
larger than its standard error. None of the nine states 
in Kurtz’s (1991) “red” (most professionalized) cate- 
gory has a negative coefficient, and seven of the nine 
have coefficients with p levels of at least .10. In contrast, 
states in Kurt’s “blue” (least professionalized) category 
dominate the category of states with negative coeffi- 
cients.’ In sum, states whose legislatures professional- 
ized the most experienced significant gains in Demo- 
cratic legislative strength. States whose legislatures 
professionalized the least experienced little or no gains 
in Democratic strength. 

I do not wish to make too much of these simple 
regressions, but at a minimum they suggest that the 
hypothesized relationship is sufficiently robust to ap- 
pear even in the absence of important control vari- 
ables. It is not some sort of statistical artifact teased out 
of a large number of observations by complex methods 
and multiple variables. On the contrary, the original 
pooled analysis only makes it possible to get a statisti- 
cally more precise and causally purer estimate of the 
relationship suggested by the individual state analyses. 


WHERE IS THE REALIGNMENT? 


According to Stonecash and Agathangelou, there was a 
realignment to the Republicans in the North in the 
1890s that eroded in the 1920s and was overturned by 
the New Deal realignment. We are all aware of these 
developments, but what is their relevance for my 
analysis, which covers the 1946-90 period? The 1946 
starting point was not chosen just to avoid the war 
years but also in recognition that the New Deal realign- 
ment took some time to work its way through the 
country (Key 1959). I hoped that by beginning in 1946 
I would confine the analysis to the stable phase of a 
party system, which allows the individual state inter- 
cepts to capture the average or historical level of 
Democratic support in the state during the period (net 
of the other variables included in the equations). 
Stonecash and Agathangelou repeatedly assert that 
the period I studied in fact cuts across a secular 
realignment to the Democrats, but they provide no 
evidence for their assertions beyond an observation 
that congressional voting has polarized by income 
between 1952 and 1980. They conclude that the latter 
“improved the fortunes of Democrats in the North” (p. 
150), a conclusion that is not obvious to me, given 


° Kurtz (1991) measures professionalization with three indicators: 
length of session, legislator compensation, and size of staff. He 
categorizes nine legislatures as “red” or professtonalized, eighteen as 
“blue” or nonprofessionalized, and the remainder as “white,” or in 
between. 
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declining turnout and the well-known propensity of 
people with lower incomes to vote at lower rates than 
do the more affluent. Moreover, their hypothesed 
pro-Democratic realignment is doubtful on its face. As 
noted in my 1994 article, the greatest part of the rise in 
Democratic legislative strength took place between the 
early 1960s and mid-1970s, a time of severe strain for 
the Democratic coalition. 

The American National Elections Studies (NES) 
provide more direct evidence. Figure 2 shows the 
distribution of party identification in the nonsouthern 
and nonborder states between 1952 and 1992. Evi- 
dently, there is no evidence of a secular realignment to 
the Democrats during this period. 

Stonecash and Agathangelou may firmly believe that 
the increased Democratic strength in northern state 
legislatures is due to an underlying realignment, but 
they offer no reason for us to share their belief. In the 
absence of evidence distinct from the dependent vari- 
able itself, claims that realignment explains increasing 
Democratic legislative strength are tautological. Thus, 
Bullock (1988) attempts to identify regional realign- 
ment by examining trends in partisan control of offices. 
But if the hypothesized result of a realignment is used 
to indicate its presence, we are locked in a circle from 
which there is no empirical escape. 

Of course, future research may produce direct evi- 
dence of realignment during the period under consid- 
eration. But as I indicated (1994, 311), I am skeptical 
that the trends in northern state legislatures reflect 
secular realignment. On the contrary, it seems to me at 
least as likely that the hypothesis of a secular realign- 
ment is a reflection of the observed increase in Dem- 
ocratic state legislative representation that may well 
have other causes, including professionalization. 

Whether my skepticism is justified is immaterial, 
however, for contrary to Stonecash and Agathange- 
Iou’s claim, I do understand the difference between 
causation and correlation, and the statistical findings I 
reported do not confuse the two. Rather, my results 
indicate that over and above any realignment that might 
be occurring, professionalization matters. 

To explain, recall that the regressions in my article 
(1994, Table 2) include the percentage of Democrats in 
the preceding legislature, presidential and gubernato- 
rial fortunes in the state, and (in equation 1) a time 
trend. The regression coefficients on these variables 
would not provide direct estimates of realignment 
(except perhaps for that on the time trend), but if any 
secular realignment were going on, it would be picked 
up by these variables. Stonecash and Agathangelou 
recognize that, but regard this as a further reason to 
leave such variables out of their regressions, since they 
would be “theoretically and statistically redundant (p. 
152).1° Redundant in what sense? These variables might 
be redundant if Stonecash and Agathangelou had a 
measure of partisan realignment, but they do not, and 
in the absence of state-by-state, year-by-year data on 


10 Stonecash and Agathangelou seem to have discovered the one 
source (Gordon 1968) published in the past thirty years that advo- 
cates omitting important variables from equations. 
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FIGURE 2. Democratic Party Identification, 1952-90, outside of Southern and Border States 
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Source: National Election Studies 
Note: Entries are percentage Democrats of all respondents. 


party identification, party registration, or other proxies 
for underlying partisan sentiments, these so-called 
redundant variables are in fact the only way to pick up 
any realignment that might be occurring. 

What my statistical results show is that over and 
above any secular realignment that would be incorpo- 
rated in the various control variables, and over and 
above short-term forces incorporated in presidential 
and gubernatorial coattails, the national economy, and 
midterm effects, there is a statistically significant effect 
of legislator compensation, a professionalization vari- 
able. Moreover, the effect is substantively significant— 
the direct effect cumulated over the 1946-90 period 
averages falls in the 5 to 10% range in the more 
professionalized states. 


LARGER IMPLICATIONS 


Stonecash and Agathangelou (p. 153) conclude with 
what appears to be the sat basis for their critique of 
my article: 


Empirical analyses have implications, intended or not. 
What is perhaps most important about Fiorina’s research 
is its underlying implication . ; . . His argument is similar to 
that made by opponents of political “machines,” which 
implies that the connection between constituents and 
legislators is tenuous .... The suggestion is that the 
election of Democrats does not reflect support from 
specific constituencies. 


Such an implication is entirely in the eyes of my 
critics. If Stonecash and Agathangelou’s charge were 


11 There 1s also an indirect effect incorporated in the generally rising 
values of the lagged Democratic seats variable. 
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correct, my article would represent a complete repudi- 
ation of my previous work. In Representatives, Roll 
Calls, and Constituencies (1974) I questioned the then- 
prevailing view that representatives were largely unre- 
sponsive to largely uninformed constituents and sug- 
gested theoretical rationales for how responsiveness 
could coexist with the known empirical facts. During 
the mid-1970s, culminating in Retrospective Voting in 
American National Elections (1981), I challenged the 
prevailing view that national elections were largely 
reflections of arational social attachments and the 
personalities of the individual nominees, arguing for a 
mechanism through which relatively uninformed voters 
could enforce an acceptable degree of electoral ac- 
countability. In Congress—Keystone of the Washington 
Establishment (1977), I addressed aspects of represen- 
tation that legislative scholars had overlooked and 
expressed a concern that assiduous representation on 
these dimensions could lead to an erosion of represen- 
tation on more traditional policy dimensions. Finally, 
in Divided Government (1992, 1995), I took exception 
to the argument that divided government was an 
accident of congressional incumbency and suggested 
that there might be some policy basis for the divided 
government condition in which the country found 
itself.12 Now, in 1997, Stonecash and Agathangelou 
accuse me of suggesting that electoral outcomes are 


12 My fellow political scientists have been slow to recognize the 
empirical veracity of this argument, but it now appears to have 
gained the status of conventional wisdom: In the closing days of the 
1996 campaign, the Republican National Committee put millions of 
dollars into ads urging voters to elect Republicans to Congress to 
check and balance President Clinton. 
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unrelated to the interests and preferences of the con- 
stituencies who determine them. 

My critics do not seem to understand the nature of a 
marginal effects argument with its “all other things 
being equal” assumption. All else being equal, the move 
from an amateur to a professional legislature advan- 
tages Democrats relative to Republicans. That does 
not imply that the Democrats are overrepresented, let 
alone that there is no relationship between constituen- 
cies and those who represent them. In the Conclusion 
of my article (1994, 312-3) I explicitly state that my 
results cannot support any judgment of whether Dem- 
ocrats today are overrepresented in state legislatures. 
There are many sources of advantage and disadvan- 
tage. Perhaps the party based in poorer socioeconomic 
strata is always disadvantaged to begin with (in re- 
sources, for example), so that the shift from an amateur 
to professional legislature helps redress the balance. 
Or, to mention another obvious factor, analysts have 
found that the postwar electoral system was biased 
toward the Republicans (King and Gelman 1991), so 
the shift to professional legislatures would have helped 
offset this bias. 

More than many colleagues I am convinced that U.S. 
politics is sufficiently responsive and accountable that 
in the long run in most places there are reasonably 
close links between constituencies, those they elect, 
and the policies the elected produce. But at some times 
and in some places the links between constituencies 
and elected officials can be weakened by any number of 
factors. Districting arrangements, campaign resources, 
and differential participation are factors that have 
received study. My 1994 article only called attention to 
the possibility that features of legislative life might also 
affect the linkage. It was a piece that invited further 
research not a veiled indictment of American democ- 


racy. 
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In creedal movements, theory frequently becomes an ur- 
gently practical matter. This was never more true than for 
Lenin, when in 1914 the unexpectedly nationalistic behavior 
of the working classes of the belligerent states struck at the 
very foundations of Marxian doctrine, bringing into doubt the 
basic principle of international proletarian class struggle and 
sending the Marxist political compass spinning. In these 
terms Lenin’s ensconcing himself in the library in Bern 
between August and December, although superficially at 
odds with the popular Napoleonic on s'engage et puis on voit 
image of the great revolutionary’s consummate political 
pragmatism, is by no means odd. What is puzzling is his 
choice of reading matter, namely, Hegel and, of all his 
writings, the rebarbative and icily abstract System of Logic. 
Out of this encounter came Lenin’s Philosophical Notebooks, 
the pivot of Kevin Anderson’s Lenin, Hegel and Western 
Manasm. 

Anderson’s explanation is that the events of 1914 con- 
vinced Lenin that international society had entered a period 
of convulsion far too seismic to be grasped in the mechanical 
categories of Second International orthodoxy. Only the cat- 
aclysms of the great French Revolution bore comparison with 
contemporary developments, and it was precisely Hegel who, 
struggling to comprehend the deep causes and ramified 
consequences of the earlier revolution, evolved a method 
which, although vitiated by Idealism, nonetheless provided 
the vital clue to the dynamics of societies caught in the birth 
pangs of profound and violent epochal change. And as the 
key to Hegel is the dialectical method, most elaborately 
developed in the System of Logic, Lenin’s unorthodox choice 
of reading matter can be readily understood as a bold 
attempt conceptually to re-jig Marxism in the face of devel- 
opments which he recognized as beyond the explanatory 
scope of theoretical orthodoxy, the dialectical materialism 
inspired by Engels, formalized by Plekhanov, and officially 
subscribed to by Lenin himself. For Anderson, then, the real 
puzzle, the puzzle which sets the terms of his argument, is not 
Lenin’s resort to Hegel but the subsequent fate of the 
Notebooks. Why have these important writings remained 
largely unremarked, and why has Lenin’s reputation re- 
mained obstinately linked with’ antihumanist Soviet ortho- 
doxy, and even with Stalinism? , 

Anderson’s problem makes perfect sense, of course, 
against an image of Lenin as a bold and inventive theorist, 
brilliantly anticipating the central preoccupations of the 
subsequent Western Marxists (Lucaks, Korsch, Marcuse, 
Gramsci, etc.) by initiating a pathbreaking recovery of the 
dialectical method that Marx himself had originally critically 
appropriated from Hegel, but that subsequently had been 
misunderstood by lesser men living in quieter times. But even 
Anderson is not prepared to subscribe unqualifiedly to this 
picture. Although he cannot entirely resist the temptation to 
compare the unpublished Notebooks with Marx’s unpub- 
lished writings on Hegel, Anderson is too sensible to claim 
they really compare, either in substance or in quality. Indeed, 
the Notebooks are notably exiguous, comprising excerpts 
(frequently fairly lengthy) from ‘the chapters on Being, Es- 
sence, and Notion in the Science of Logic, together with an 
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incohate patchwork of Lenin’s comments, some of which are 
of paragraph or, occasionally, page length, but most of which 
are little more than telegraphic one-liners. So, what we have 
here is a thoroughly incondite text out of which it would be 
unreasonable to expect to derive a clear or connected 
argument. Indeed, in the event, Anderson proves to be 
significantly more agnostic as to their value than his initial 
thesis might suggest. 

The Notebooks are subjected to careful and intelligent 
scrutiny in the first three chapters of the book. Anderson gets 
to the heart of the matter of Hegelianized Marxism by 
putting his finger on the key issue, namely, Lenin’s treatment 
of subjectivity. Whereas the Second International orthodoxy 
taught that dialectics is a science of laws deterministically 
applying to an objective world which includes both nature 
and human beings, Lenin catches the significance of the 
Hegelian position, according to which dialectics is the science 
of subject-object relations and of the dynamic principles 
governing their mutual interaction. Once acknowledged, the 
dimension of subjectivity opens up the possibility of a mo- 
ment of self-transformation and hence of a degree of active 
intervention impossible in terms of positivistic materialism. 
Lenin follows Hegel further in conceiving self-activity in a 
thoroughly dynamic way—change occurring by way of inter- 
nal developments in the subject which induce contradictory 
resistances, generating increasing internal tensions resolvable 
only by a sudden and explosive “transition to the opposite” (a 
revolutionary “leap”). 

There is no denying Lenin’s intellectual boldness in his 
engagement with Hegel, but Anderson’s thesis rests on the 
claim that the Notebooks anticipate major themes of Western 
Marxism, and this simply cannot be sustained. Consider 
Lenin’s treatment of the central issue of the relation of 
Hegelian Idealism to materialism. Anderson argues that we 
can discern in Lenin the beginnings of a critique of “one- 
sided materialism” a la Marx of the first Thesis on Feuerbach, 
and hence an implied rejection of the positivistic dialectics of 
Engels and Plekhanov. Whereas Marx clearly appreciated, 
however, that the incorporation of “activity” entailed accept- 
ing consciousness as an irreducible moment within a modi- 
fied materialism, there is no sign that Lenin is prepared to 
take this crucial step, or that he even grasps its significance. 
This is evident from his treatment of Hegel’s transition from 
Mind to Nature. As Anderson himself points out (pp. 94-6), 
Lenin perversely regards the transition as involving the 
implicit reduction of the former to the latter, a move which 
entails, of course, a regression to a thoroughly undialectical 
(Spinozistic) materialism—precisely the kind of objectivity 
presupposed by Second International doctrine and against 
which Hegel’s transcendental Idealism is primarily directed. 
The fact of the matter is that Lenin remains throughout 
firmly in the thrall of the positivist presuppositions of Russian 
Marxist orthodoxy. Anderson is too sharp not to recognize 
the significance of Lenin’s failure here. But, once admitted, 
need we look any further for an explanation of the subse- 
quent lack of intellectual effect of the Notebooks? 

Lenin never published the Notebooks and never publically 
repudiated party orthodoxy on materialism. Nonetheless, 
Anderson maintains in the two illuminating chapters follow- 
ing, and with a good deal of plausibility, that Lenin’s “am- 
bivalent and secretive Hegelianism” (p. 98) bore a significant, 
if indirect, influence upon his subsequent politics. Thus, the 
key to understanding Imperialism lies in seeing that the 
development of capitalism to its monopoly stage both post- 
pones and intensifies its internal contradictions, on the one 
hand producing worldwide class oppression and, on the 
other, creating the conditions for the “leap” to its oppo- 
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site—an international revolutionary proletariat. Likewise, in 
State and Revolution, the razing of all bourgeois political 
institutions and establishment of an omnicompetent workers’ 
state represents the similarly dialectically induced response 
to the threat to revolution represented by the worker aris- 
tocracy created by monopoly capitalism. In both instances 
what appear to be set-backs in reality represent an intensifi- 
cation of conflict presenting opportunities for decisive revo- 
lutionary intervention, though Anderson frankly points out 
that Lenin’s insights concerning freedom and subjectivity 
unaccountably desert him when it comes to the question of 
democracy and the vanguard party (pp. 166-9). Indeed, one 
cannot help but feel that, as with pretty well everything Lenin 
wrote, his flirtation with Hegel has ultimately to be under- 
stood in terms of adroit rationalization of political instincts 
and party interests; it is surely no accident that his brief and 
highly tendentious rendering of Hegelian subjectivity per- 
fectly suits his conception of politics as revolutionary activ- 


ism. 

The final chapters of this intelligent but oddly misfiring 
book are devoted to a densely informative account of the (for 
Anderson largely unjust) vagaries suffered to the reputation 
the Notebooks at the hands of the likes of Lukacs, Korsch, 
and Lefebvre as they swivelled to the changing winds of new 
necessities. Only Raya Dunayevskaya comes across as con- 
stant in her commitment to the vital importance of the 
Hegelianized Lenin. As for the author, he strikes one as a 
man whose head is not entirely at ease with his heart. 


Foucault and Political Reason: Liberalism, Neo-liberalism 
and the Rationalities of Government. Edited by Andrew 
Barry, Thomas Osborne, and Nikolas Rose. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1996. 288p. $17.95 paper. 


Jodi Dean, Hobart and William Smith Colleges 


Anyone interested ın Foucault or the extension of Foucaul- 
dian methods of analysis will benefit from sustained engage- 
ment with this excellent collection of essays on governmen- 
tality. That said, I am interested ın the broader question of 
how the rest of us may benefit from Foucault and Political 
Reason. Why should someone who has not kept up with the 
voluminous Foucault literature expend time on this collec- 
tion, which grows out of work that Foucault began late in his 
life and that appears mostly in scattered lectures and inter- 
views? The book’s subtitle provides a general reason: because 
this volume dissects the political practices and rationalities 
informing most European and English-speaking countries 
today. It interrogates the conditions in which freedom is said 
to be practiced, the contexts in which what is understood as 
freedom is produced as effect, possibility, demand. Thus, the 
more specific reason to read this collection is that the authors 
extend Foucault’s work in such a way as to enable us to see 
liberalism differently, to move beyond foundational person- 
ages and texts and confront liberalism as an ensemble of 
specific techniques and problematizations. 

Although these essays lack a degree of clarity and, indeed, 
disagree about what the liberalism is that they are discussing 
(a disagreement and unclarity also manifest among liberal- 
ism’s theorists and supporters), one might say that if liberal- 
ism 1s understood as relying on the natural, then these essays 
ask how the natural was created. As several of the authors 
acknowledge, this question has been put to liberalism before, 
quite powerfully by feminism. Nonetheless, the inquirers in 
this volume distinguish themselves from previous explora- 
tions of liberalism in two ways. First, in keeping with their 
Foucauldian perspectives, these essays tend to refrain from 
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articulating their studies with normative judgments. Second, 
as Graham Burchell theorizes explicitly in his chapter, they 
address various intersections of techniques of the self and 
technologies of domination. 

Although the reader often suspects that Vikki Bell’s ac- 
count of freedom, say, or Nikolas Rose’s analysis of the 
neoliberal response to the welfare state is not value free, 
precisely what the author espouses is concealed. For some 
readers, this failure to explore the rightness of a given set of 
practices will no doubt be quite maddening. Indeed, in places 
the effort toward value freedom effects an awkward theoret- 
ical gymnastics. Despite his insistence on the critical impor- 
tance of “the problematization of what is given to us as 
necessary to think and do,” Burchell explains that value 
freedom means “conformity to the procedures and criteria 
for doing evidential adequacy, conceptual and argumentative 
coherence, descriptive adequacy, appropriateness of method 
to material and problem,” and so on (p. 32). My reading of 
the early Foucault as well as thirty years of feminist theory 
suggests that requirements of procedural conformity, concep- 
tual coherence, and methodological appropriateness are 
products of intellectual and material arrangements of knowl- 
edge that cannot be divorced from the workings of power. 
Interrogating these requirements, moreover, denaturalizes 
them, contributing to our understanding of their relationship 
to and implication in power. Since Burchell presumably 
aprees that such an interrogation is necessary, his defense 
against possible charges of irrationality ends up as a lost 
opportunity to explore the politics invested in claims to 
rationality. 

In contrast, Rose’s elaboration on the politics of value 
freedom articulates normative restraint with an effort “to 
disturb those political logics of Left and Right within which 
judgement is easy” (p. 61). His analysis, like Barbara Cruik- 
shank’s fascinating account of the self-esteem movement in 
the United States, carefully explores the techniques of free- 
dom that call for and are entailed in persons becoming aware 
of and responsible for themselves. In each chapter, the 
authors delineate the discourses and practices within which 
the contemporary focus on self-realization is constituted, 
making us aware of the contingency of this focus without 
necessarily rejecting it. As the editors explain in the ıntro- 
duction, today, since the death of state socialism, we face the 
“proliferation of political doctrines and programmes that are 
unstable and difficult to classify in conventional terms” (p. 1). 

Understanding these doctrines and programs, the technol- 
ogies through which they are implemented and audited, and 
the resultant effects on individuals and populations is neces- 
sary prior to formation of normative judgments. Thus, fol- 
lowing the first set of essays (Burchell, Rose, Bell, and Barry 
Hindness, who discusses the paradox between the natural and 
artifactual notions of autonomy in liberalism), which take up 
the broad question of liberalism as a particular strategy of 
government, are detailed analyses of the local devices used in 
liberal government. These essays might be read as contribut- 
ing to a Foucauldian notion of civil society. Insofar as they 
highlight the myriad practices and relationships within which 
individuals act and are acted upon, they detail the fabrication 
of the social space created for liberal government. That is to 
say, they explore how the activities of experts and the 
workings of technologies separate out and constitute a do- 
main of human experience as that civil society which will 
delimit the scope of liberal government even as it serves as 
the target of governmental goals and policies. 

In addition to Cruikshank’s discussion of the self-esteem 
movement, Thomas Osborne contrasts the rise of a concern 
with public health to eighteenth century emphases on indi- 
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vidual health. He sees the drains and sewers built by the 
Victorians as “a strategy of indirect government” that freed 
“the city of the detritus that should be external to it” and 
thereby established it as a vital and natural order (pp. 114-5). 
Ian Hunter stresses the conti ngency of school reform. His 
genealogy works critically against idealist liberal-democratic 
conceptions such as Amy Gutmann’s as well as against 
Marxist notions of schools as vehicles for the reinscription of 
the interests of the dominant class. Hunter’s basic claim is 
that the school system emerged piecemeal through exchanges 
between a state conception of the school as a tool of social 
government and a Christian emphasis on spiritual discipline. 
Rejecting efforts to establish liberalism through its separation 
from feudalism, Alan Hunt provides a nuanced account of 
sumptuary law. Pat O’Malley examines changes in the man- 
agement of risk from weilale liberalism to late or advanced 
liberalism. 

Given that the editors highlight the importance of technol- 
ogy and expertise for liberalism, the way liberal government 
is able to refrain from dirett intervention in the lives of 
citizens to the extent the experts and technologies become 
authoritative, I was disappointed that the anthology lacked 
chapters on the computer and communication technologies 
so rapidly coming to frame experience for many at the turn of 
the millennium. The chapter that comes the closest to 
addressing these issues is Andrew Barry’s fascinating account 
of the importance of the telegraph for liberal government. 
Whereas the more familiar Foucauldian (or paranoid) anal- 
ysis stresses the place of communication technologies amid 
practices of surveillance, Barry articulates the growth of 
popular means of communication with liberalism: “If liber- 
alism was suspicious of excessive State intervention and of 
the capacity of government to act, an effective communica- 
tion and information system enabled the public authorities to 
judge the minimum level of action necessary” (p. 128). For 
Barry, communication technologies like the telegraph made 
possible the virtual community, the public sphere, that was/is 
the liberal state. Consequently, his conception of this public 
sphere is attuned to the effects of technology. Not only does 
he draw attention to the limited ability of the telegraph “to 
inscribe the reality of... distant events,” but also he points 
out its influence on the contents of messages (“the telegraph 
was limited by its capacity to transmit only the shortest 
messages”) and the norms of behavior of the lay public who 
followed developments in wireless technology (“non-scien- 
tists came to expect themselves to embody the self-discipline 
of science”) (pp. 133-5). 

These essays can be frustrating, resembling the techniques 
of accounting and audit Rose finds in advanced liberalism: 
They are “simultaneously modest and omniscient, limited yet 
apparently limitless in their application to problems as di- 
verse as the appropriateness of a medical procedure and the 
viability of a university department” (p. 54). Accordingly, one 
wonders whether they are theory or history (a question that 
has, as Colin Gordon explains, plagued the British reception 
of Foucault). Nonetheless, altogether they are thoughtful and 
provocative, raising issues relevant to anyone interested in 
liberal government. 


Serpents in the Sand: Essays on the Nonlinear Nature of 
Politics and Human Destiny. By Courtney Brown. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1995. 175p. $34.50. 

L. Douglas Kiel, University of Texas at Dallas 


In any discipline it seems increasingly rare to read a book that 
genuinely challenges, edifies, and inspires. Courtney Brown’s 


important recent work is an example of that rarity. It is a 
shame that this review must be categorized within a subfield 
of political science, for Brown’s book speaks to the entire 
discipline. While its title may suggest biblical references to 
human nature and the character flaws of the politically 
ambitious, it instead refers to the nonlinear and dynamic 
nature of evolving political reality and its interaction with a 
malleable environment. 

In this reviewer’s experience, Brown makes the first com- 
prehensive effort to apply the emerging field of nonlinear 
dynamics to political evolution. His proclaimed task is to 
present a nonlinear Weltanschauung that directly challenges 
the dominant “linear” world view. This dominant world view, 
which sees relationships between variables as largely stable 
and consistently proportionate in their outcomes, is seen by 
the author as the result of efforts to ease analysis and simplify 
computation at the cost of discounting the real complexity in 
human systems. Our reliance in political science on optimi- 
zation models, such as linear regression, serves to confirm 
overly simplistic views of relationships in the political realm 
that taint our analyses and diminish the value of policy 
recommendations. 

As a subfield of the sciences of complexity, nonlinear 
dynamics examines both the internal and contextual elements 
that both energize, enervate, and alter system dynamics. 
Brown thus seems to see as his task the development of 
analytical models of political dynamics that incorporate his- 
torical and cultural milieus but also include the nonlinearity 
that is an essential element of the human realm. He accom- 
plishes his task in a convincing manner that should awaken 
many political scientists to the value of appreciating both the 
nonlinear nature of political evolution and the related meth- 
ods that can enhance our view of the complexities of that 
evolution. 

Brown’s chapters, which are extensions of some of his 
previously published works, are used to display the multiple 
dynamics that nonlinearity may generate in political systems. 
These temporal dynamics range from stability to chaos to 
catastrophe for political systems. His analysis of voter ration- 
ality within the context of the individual’s social context 
evidences nonlinearity in attitudinal change. An analysis of 
Lyndon Johnson’s 1964 electoral landslide over Barry Gold- 
water reveals the nonlinear and contagious effects of multiple 
nonlinear interactions. Brown’s assessment of the fall of the 
Weimar Republic shows that the nonlinear National Socialist 
shock to an already unstable system led to systemwide 
catastrophe. In a chapter of current interest to students of 
public policy, Brown reveals the complex periodicities and 
pseudorandom (chaotic) dynamics in environmental damage 
generated by alternating partisan control of electoral struc- 
tures and regulatory systems. 

Brown does not want his work to be seen as an essay in 
methodology. Yet, in order to reveal the weaknesses of linear 
regression in capturing political complexity, in light of the 
relative strength of nonlinear regression methods, he devotes 
a sizable portion of the book to the development and results 
of his modeling efforts. This comparative analytical approach 
is actually a plus in this book, as Brown shows the richness of 
the political landscape that can be explored using nonlinear 
regression methods. It is worthy of note that these compar- 
ative analyses may be demanding reading for those who are 
not methodologically sophisticated. The method of plotting 
data on phase diagrams can be challenging for those not 
accustomed to the graphical data presentation widely used in 
nonlinear dynamic analysis. A more extensive detailing of 
nonlinear systems theory and associated methods of nonlin- 
ear dynamic analysis would have resolved these issues for 
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some readers. Brown, however, does a very effective job of 
conveying the need for and the value of the method he 
espouses. 

As do other social scientists interested in applications of 
nonlinear dynamics to society, Brown believes that his emer- 
gent perspective may lead to a convergence of the sciences, 
much akin to that of the ancients. While some analysts may 
consider such notions the extremity of wishful thinking, one 
must recognize that a greater appreciation for the nonlineari- 
ties in the political world is likely to produce a political 
science more adept at making statements about what truly is 
stable, linear, unstable, and nonlinear in the social realm. The 
essential point is that since the human realm 1s highly 
nonlinear, political science must do a better job of incorpo- 
rating the fundamental dynamics of human social interaction. 

Abiding by Brown’s recommendations for incorporating 
nonlinear analyses into political research presents a consid- 
erable challenge to most political scientists. Brown admits 
that developing nonlinear models is time consuming both in 
human labor and for high-speed computers. The psychic cost 
for some of moving from independent, linear, and mechani- 
cal models of people and social systems to contextual, 
nonlinear, and living systems models may also be wrenching. 
Brown’s urgings, however, are not an arrogant attack against 
an entrenched status quo, but instead represent the language 
of new discovery asking others to participate in new forms of 
exploration. 

Brown is asking for nothing less than a Kuhnian shift in 
political and social science. Such shifts inevitably take time. 
The next generation of political scientists, all of whom should 
be required to read Brown’s works, may learn better than 
their predecessors to capture the nonlinear and complex 
realities of evolving political systems. This process of genera- 
tional improvement is, of course, a basis for the evolution of 
the discipline. Perhaps the larger question raised by Brown’s 
work is whether, like most pioneers, he receives multiple 
arrows in the back, in this case, arrows of neglect, or the 
acclaim he deserves for attempting to push research in 
politics to a new and much richer domain. 


Gender Is Not a Synonym for Women. By Terrell Carver. 
Boulder, CO: Lynne Rienner Publishers, 1996. 133p. 
$35.00. 


Christine Di Stefano, University of Washington, Seattle 


Terrell Carver proposes to redress a deficiency of major 
proportion in contemporary political theory. While crediting 
feminists for introducing “gender” into the political theory 
lexicon, Carver argues that a gendered perspective on men 
has not as yet been sufficiently developed. Rather, feminist 
efforts to recuperate and refigure the role of women in 
political theory have proceeded with reference to a suspect 
background figure, “the monotonic, monolithic, and yet 
paradoxical degendered male as other” (p. 119). Just as 
females are not the only sex, women are not the only gender. 
Furthermore, just as feminists have worked to specify women 
further in terms of race, sexuality, class, and other constitu- 
tive and contested markers of identity, oppression, and 
resistance, so, too, do we need to look for “alternative and 
suppressed masculinities” (p. 8). “Masculinity” in the singu- 
lar simply will not do as a covering law generic term for all or 
most men (and some women) and their behavior. 

Carver distinguishes gender-critical analysis from gender 
analysis simpliciter in order to establish a crucial method- 
ological difference among various theoretical invocations of 
gender. Absent the notion of “critical,” gender analysis risks 
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“capitulating to the universalizing and naturalizing narratives 
that construct the gendered world and insulate it from 
political challenge” (p. 36). Carver employs “a mild form of 
postmodernism” (p. 119), along with insights generated by 
the sociology of masculinities, to render “men and their 
masculinities more varied in terms of domination and sub- 
ordination within the male group, as well as with respect to 
women” (p. 119). 

To the extent that a cursory conception of men informs 
feminist constructions of women, “strange things happen” in 
feminist work. “Woman” is defined as nonmale, “that is, as 
womb-having” (p. 9), and men disappear from the scene. A 
conception of women as womb-having risks reinscribing the 
naturalized, essentializing, and reductionistic terms of tradi- 
tional femininity, while the disappearing act recapitulates a 
previous and all-too-familiar absence: “Men’s reproductive 
capacities and parental roles also tend to disappear in 
feminist theory, just as in traditional political theory these 
roles are generally forgotten” (p. 9). As long as we persist in 
forgetting that these roles have been forgotten, reproduction 
will continue to be mapped onto women, and men will be let 
off the hook. 

Carver’s working definition of gender as “the ways that sex 
and sexuality become power relations in society” (p. 120) and 
his attunement to the interdefinition of sex and sexuality with 
class, race/ethnicity, and other phenomena are deployed 
consistently, persuasively, and innovatively throughout the 
five essays in this collection, which is unusual and eclectic by 
mainstream political theory standards. It includes a literature 
review of feminist theories of politics and postmodern theo- 
ries of gender; a critical rereading of Engels’s The Ongin of 
the Famuly, Private Property and the State; a biographical study 
of Engels that pays close attention to his relationships with 
women; a reinterpretation of the scandal surrounding the 
rumor of Marx’s illegitimate son; and an interpretation of the 
Clarence Thomas—Anita Hill hearings, where, as Carver 
observes, private man was forced to go public against his will. 
The collection as a whole also enacts Carver’s prescriptions 
for relaxing the form and broadening the content of political 
theory so that it is more directly engaged with cultural 
materials that are all too often taken for granted. Among 
those “commonalities of the lifeworld shared by theorists, 
classic authors, and political actors” (p. 121), men and 
masculinity/ies are particularly “normal” and “obvious” and 
therefore worthy of subversive attention by political theorists. 

In his cross-grained readings for men and masculinity/ies 
(which is to say that his readings are never on sympathetic 
behalf of the masculinity/ies that he pursues), Carver comes 
up with a number of interesting and provocative findings. For 
example, Engels’s classic text, “while appearing to be a 
history focused on women” (p. 40), leaves men in the driver’s 
seat of history. Furthermore, it exculpates conventional no- 
tions of masculinity by figuring men as natural sexual pred- 
ators. Carver argues that the feminist pedigree enjoyed by 
The Origin of the Family merits critical reassessment. 

Conventional commentary in political theory ignores biog- 
raphy altogether or treats it as a background footnote to the 
classic texts. In his biographical essay on Engels, Carver 
works in the opposite direction, from the lifeworld of the 
author to the classic (and not-so-classic) texts. Using an 
interpretive frame of masculinity, gender politics, and sexu- 
ality, Carver pays close attention to Engels’s sexual politics 
and practice. The point is not to discredit Engels’s political 
theory on the basis of a demonstrated “contradiction” be- 
tween his professed political beliefs and his bourgeois het- 
erosexual masculine behavior with respect to his working- 
class lovers, but to rewrite the narratrve of political theory so 
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that the political theorist is “not just an author of books and 
pamphlets, but an author of power relations” (p. 77). 

Carver revisits the story of Marx’s “illegitimate” son as it 
has been handled by a number of biographers in order to 
explore the idea that “gender... is a feature of intellectual 
communities, and not merely of the people that intellectuals 
write about” (p. 79). While weighing in with his own verdict 
on the question of Freddy Demuth’s paternity (which I will 
not give away in this review), Carver is actually more 
interested in the class positions of those involved and the 
various ways that gender politics was, or might have been, 
practiced within the Marx family setting. He also draws 
attention to the gender politics of the biographers and to the 
ways that their characterizations of the affair have stuck as a 
tradition. 

Carver's fascination with “good stories” and the “intertex- 
tuality of political theory and lived experience” (p. 99) carries 
over into his interpretation of the Thomas-Hill hearings as 
reported by the New York Times. One of his most interesting 
findings is that Clarence Thomas and his allies used a 
“strategy of narrative multiplication” (p. 100) to discredit 
Anita Hill and that this strategy is available to men who want 
to disadvantage women. Carver also observes that Thomas 
had another card up his sleeve besides the race card. By 
claiming reputation rape, Thomas played “the ‘Tootsie card’: 
men are better at being women than women are” (p. 112). 

With this collection of essays, Carver has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to feminist and gender-critical analysis in 
political theory as well as to Marx-Engels scholarship. Fur- 
thermore, he has demonstrated that political theory can and 
ought to be practiced with a variety of materials, ranging 
from classic works and authors to the texts of contemporary 
culture. Finally, his “incorporation of a gendered perspective 
on men into political theory” (p. 119) is a stimulus to further 
research on political man, private as well as public. 


The Idea of an Ethical Community. By John Charvet. Ithaca, 
NY: Cornell University Press, 1995. 226p. $35.00. 


Steven Kautz, Emory University 


In this antirealist defense of Rawlsian contractarianism, John 
Charvet’s starting point is the “abandonment of the realist 
perspective on the good” that characterizes much of contem- 
porary moral and political theorizing. Moral realism is bank- 
rupt, says Charvet; human beings must now recognize that 
“their social practices have no other ground than their own 
reason and will” (p. 3). But this recognition, which is perhaps 
the defining moral quality of our age, gives rise to a moral 
and political crisis, as Charvet admits, if only because we have 
for so long been in the habit of justifying our own (liberal) 
principles and practices by means of (moral realist) appeals 
to their imagined religious or philosophical foundations 
(“myths,” says Charvet [p. 1]). (Consider the Declaration of 
Independence.) If we must now be antirealists, can we 
nevertheless defend our particular ethical life as liberals 
committed to what Charvet calls a “strong equality princi- 
ple”? More generally, asks Charvet, how is ethical life 
possible at all—since it depends upon the recognition of 
“authoritative” moral norms—if shared norms are simply a 
“construction or invention of human beings themselves”, 
acting in societies, as the antirealist holds (pp. 1-2)? What is 
the ground of the authority of such norms? 

Charvet argues here that the contractarian strategy of the 
early Rawls, which is properly understood as an antirealist 
(rather than a Kantian realist) strategy (see pp. 163-73), can 
solve the problem of the authority of shared norms after 
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antirealism; in particular, Rawls’s early strategy is superior to 
that of the communitarians (as well as to that of the later 
Rawls). Charvet’s book is thus a valuable contribution to two 
persistent debates among political theorists and moral phi- 
losophers today: the debate concerning whether fidelity to 
liberal democratic principles can be defended on the basis of 
the prevailing antirealism of our time; and the debate be- 
tween Rawlsian liberalism and its communitarian critics. 

Communitarians are antirealists, too, but their antirealism 
goes both too far and not far enough. On the one hand, 
communitarians and other antirealists often argue that so- 
cialization goes “all the way down.” They thus abandon the 
very idea of “human being” itself, argues Charvet: “There 
could be only French beings, or British beings” (p. 3). But 
such relativism is in no way required by antirealism (pp. 2-5, 
13-5), and so Charvet undertakes to defend a “generalizng 
antirealist ethical theory” that yields general and perhaps 
even universal principles (p. 4, emphasis added; cf. pp. 29-33, 
65-6, 74-80, 85, 153-73, 189-92). (Communitarians are 
“above all” hostile to this generalizing impulse, Charvet 
rightly argues.) Strong antirealism goes too far because it 
understands moral choice as “ungrounded choice.” This is a 
“morally desperate surrender to the powers of arbitrariness”; 
it certainly cannot vindicate the cause of equality against, say, 
racist and fascist defenders of inequality (p. 2). Yet, and as a 
consequence of the first error, the communitarian is com- 
pelled to defend an intolerable political position: “Each is to 
follow the norms of his society.” This political principle, 
though antirealist in form, is surely far too indulgent of 
traditional forms of moral realism, says Charvet. Such a 
“blindly conservative and unreflective” principle ordinarily 
yields “a desperate appeal . . . to traditional authorities, even 
when those authorities adopt realist commitments” (pp. 
4-5). More generally, communitarian theory seems to be 
incompatible with “the possibility of an individual’s distanc- 
ing himself from his communal arrangements” (p. 192); but 
this also is in no way required by antirealism, or even by the 
view that human beings are everywhere constituted by the 
societies in which they happen to find themselves, since at 
least some societies make possible the emergence of a 
self-conscious rationality that enables human beings to ac- 
quire reflective distance from the very society that has so 
constituted them (e.g., pp. 154-5, 83, 77-8, 65-6). That is, it 
is possible to acknowledge the communitarian insight that 
our moral beings are constituted through particular forms of 
social life, argues Charvet, without thereby abandoning the 
aspiration to achieve a critical distance from one’s own 
society. A more consistent antirealism, one that is capable of 
sustaining rational self-criticism, is required. Charvet ad- 
vances such an antirealism in his reconstruction of Rawlsian 
contractarianism (see p. 6). 

Charvet’s conception of the opposition between realism 
and antirealism is remarkable and perplexing, combining as it 
does many of the advantages of each. Thus, Charvet does not 
hesitate to speak of certain general powers and interests that 
belong to human beings as such and even of a “general 
human nature,” from which “normative conclusions of uni- 
versal import” might be drawn (pp. 3—4; see also pp. 71, 154). 
He speaks as well of our “essential human identity,” which 
can be distinguished from “culturally specific features” of our 
identities because of its connection to certain “natural inter- 
ests” or “natural goods” of human beings (pp. 77-9; cf. 
194-5). He even makes use of quasi-Aristotelian talk about 
the “well-functioning of the [human] organism,” “the funda- 
mental drive of the organism to be directed toward its own 
good—its flourishing or self-affirmation,” and “the aspiration 
of the organism to its good” (pp. 30-2; see also p. 10). In 
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these respects, Charvet seems to borrow from the arguments 
of the moral realists; in any case, many antirealists will find it 
difficult to reconcile Charvet’s subjectivism regarding the 
good with his claims about the universality of certain human 
interests and goods (but cf. p. 13). Yet, in his impressive 
reconstruction of the Rawlsian contract (see especially pp. 
167-73), Charvet also insists that only an “existential com- 
mitment” can justify our embrace of Rawlsian impartiality 
and equality constraints on our deliberations in the original 
position (pp. 172-3; cf. p. 80). Indeed, our commitment to 
equality is after all a kind of “ungrounded choice” (p. 172; cf. 
pp. 2, 84), not strictly justified by reference to an idea of 
human nature; but because this choice is made reasonably 
only in common with others who share an existential com- 
mitment to a particular moral community, and because it is 
now possible to undertake that commitment in a fully self- 
conscious manner, it is, says Charvet, “no blind and irrational 
leap in the dark” (p. 172; cf. p. 85). 

However that may be, the great merit of this book is to 
enable readers to think through the complex relation be- 
tween antirealism and Rawlsian liberal theory, which to- 
gether dominate the world of contemporary political theory. 
And there are valuable discussions of particular issues in 
political theory and moral philosophy throughout (e.g., on 
autonomy, pp. 63-85; on the relation between self-interest 
and morality, pp. 89-110; on the Rawlsian social contract, pp. 
153-73). If Charvet, like Rawls, “speaks only to persons who 
are already committed to the political norms he advocates” 
(p. 6), perhaps that is simply in the nature of the Rawlsian 
project. 


The History of Political Theory and Other Essays. By John 
Dunn. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1996. 235p. 
$54.95 cloth, $18.95 paper. 


Stephen L. Esquith, Michigan State University 


This collection of previously published essays from the first 
half of the 1990s, some translated into English for the first 
time, has three notable strengths. Once again, Dunn demon- 
strates his firm grasp of the history of early modern political 
theory, especially Hobbes and Locke. In the process he 
clarifies his own historicist view of the relationship between 
theory and practice, and he then illustrates the contemporary 
value of this approach in several insightful topical essays. 

In the lead essay, “The History of Political Theory,” Dunn 
provides a schematic account of the key questions historicist 
political theory should raise. What did the author mean? 
What does the text reveal about the context of composition? 
What has the text meant for others? What does it mean for 
us today? These heuristic questions can help partially untan- 
gle the causal links among political, economic, and social 
institutions and practices and the values that motivate and 
organize human action across their boundaries. Neither 
social science nor moral philosophy consistently can make 
this claim. “It is the single greatest merit of the history of 
political theory today,” Dunn believes, that it avoids a 
positivist separation of causal analysis and the study of values 
(p. 30). 

In the next three essays Dunn shows how earlier political 
theorists actually had a more practical grasp of the nexus of 
causality and value then do most contemporary theorists. The 
essay on “Contractualism” makes a strong case for classical 
contract theory over its twentieth-century reproductions. The 
major weakness Dunn identifies in theories such as Rawls’s is 
that they are “purely philosophical” in the sense that they do 
not provide citizens a practical framework of interpretation. 
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Reducing social contract to a hypothetical thought experi- 
ment may justify some redistributive institutional arrange- 
ments over others, but not from the perspective of engaged 
citizens and not for long. Contemporary contract theory, 
much like utilitarianism and socialist theory, lacks an ade- 
quate conception of practical reason. 

Dunn argues that political obligation and trust, not distrib- 
utive justice, should be the focus of contemporary theory, Just 
as it was for Hobbes and Locke. Unlike distributivists today, 
seventeenth-century theorists understood that for political 
obligations to hold, trust must be based on more than narrow 
calculations of advantage. Dunn recognizes the limitations of 
Hobbes’s theory of obligation and the need for Lockean 
revisions in Hobbes’s ideal state. However, what earns Hob- 
bes Dunn’s respect is the way he combines a concern for 
security with an appreciation of the fact that obligations must 
be formed and felt by individual agents themselves. They 
cannot simply by byproducts of fairness. 

Turning from political obligation to freedom of conscience, 
Dunn then argues that Locke had a more usable understand- 
ing of its scope and value than did Hobbes. While it would be 
a mistake to attribute to Locke a general theory of toleration 
that encompasses the variety of expressions that come under 
the legal rubric of protected speech, Locke’s (and Bayle’s) 
arguments for freedom of religious conscience have a sharp 
political focus and strength that still can be tapped in some 
situations today. This separation of religious freedom from 
other freedoms of expression runs contrary to the Rawlsian 
strategy of using the argument for freedom of religious 
conscience as a model for other political liberties. 

At this point Dunn reverses his field. Instead of moving 
from the history of political theory to its relevance for 
recurring problems, he directly confronts several contempo- 
rary problems in the more distant light of past theoretical 
work. The most well-aimed chapters in this section of the 
volume concern property ownership, foreign intervention, 
and racism. For example, in “Specifying and Understanding 
Racism” Dunn argues that despite their epistemic absurdities 
racism and race consciousness cannot be written off as merely 
unscientific “folk genetics.” They have played integral roles in 
competitive interpretations of group interests (p. 151). To- 
day, this is especially clear in political battles over closed 
borders and immigration policy. Who is to be trusted, the 
classical contractarian problem, is inextricably tied to the 
current problem of who is to be included as a citizen, 
neighbor, and fellow worker; and race consciousness is a key 
factor in this equation. The essays on economic interdepen- 
dence, the nation-state, and the environment have more 
structure and provide a more comprehensive perspective, but 
they lack this kind of critical pressure. In all of these topical 
essays, however, Dunn recognizes that the powerful link 
between political order and economic growth forces him to 
take distributive questions seriously (p. 133). There 1s no 
danger of an either/or choice between distributive justice and 
political security. The volume closes with a brief and less than 
sanguine reflection on the prospects for a resurgent Euro- 
pean left. 

There is no need to rehearse Dunn’s many past accom- 
plishments. As the reader of this volume soon discovers, he is 
not shy about referring to his own published work. For those 
who want to, it is easy to retrace his steps. The flow also is 
interrupted by too many parenthetical qualifications and 
admonitions, and sometimes favorite words and phrases 
reappear too quickly. One more draft might have eliminated 
these distracting bumps in the road. 

In substance there is much less to fault. While Dunn 
underestimates the unwanted practical effects of contempo- 
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rary contractualism and utilitarianism (their. methods of 
reasoning have helped to sustain a widening range of profes- 
sional practices and to reconcile citizens to a consumerist 
orientation toward politics), he is right to take them to task 
for their democratically anemit conception of practical rea- 
son. And while some of his historical probes may put even the 
literate nonspecialist on the ropes, unlike some historicists, 
Dunn does not hide behind trade secrets or avoid pressing 
issues in the name of academic modesty. All of his methods 
are above board, and his views, though often hedged, are 
never sidetracked by trivial scholastic debates. One can 
quarrel with the details of his treatment of particular theo- 
rists and problems, but thankfully there is no burking the 
project. 


| 
Natural Law and Moral Philosophy: From Grotius to the 
Scottish Enlightenment. By Knud Haakonssen. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996. 386p. $54.95 
cloth, $19.95 paper. ) 


Martha K. Zebrowski, Columbia University 


Modern theories of natural law are of two essential types. 
Fundamental to one are the natural rights of individuals. In 
a theory of this type it follows that the bearers of subjective 
rights create human law and institutions by means of mutual 
contracts. The first to pursue this line of argument was Hugo 
Grotius. Fundamental to the other are the natural law and 
the moral duties it imposes on individuals whose perfor- 
mance of these duties is necessary to the maintenance of a 
complex of social and political relations. Where a theory of 
natural law and duty entails individual rights, it comprehends 
them as complementary but logically subordinate to natural 
duties, as the powers individuals require to perform the 
duties the natural law imposes. The first to pursue this line 
was Samuel Pufendorf. Knud ‘Haakonssen undertakes to 
disentangle the two strains of thought. He argues that the line 
Pufendorf established dominated natural law theorizing in 
Europe and North America in! the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth century. 

Haakonssen picks up the story with the modern response 
to the Scholastic natural law ‘tradition and a survey of 
seventeenth-century European: natural law theories. He 
sketches the common concern Grotius and Pufendorf had to 
remove jurisprudence from theology and the distinct courses 
they proposed to an independent science of morals. But his 
greater interest is in the eighteenth-century Scots who sought 
a more comprehensive science than either Grotius or Pufen- 
dorf achieved. Chief among those he places in the Pufendor- 
fian mainstream of Scottish moral philosophy are Francis 
Hutcheson, Thomas Reid, Dugald Stewart, and James Mack- 
intosh. Outside the mainstream, and following in the course 
of Grotius, are David Hume, Adam Smith, and John Millar. 
In the final chapter Haakonssen looks at eighteenth-century 
American jurisprudence in light of Pufendorf and his Scottish 
successors and finds Americans, Thomas Jefferson in partic- 
ular, straining to push through and beyond the theory of 
natural law and duty to a theory of subjective and inalienable 
natural rights. Haakonssen is clear that his study is not a 
comprehensive history of natural law, moral philosophy, or 
the Scottish Enlightenment, but he claims that ın the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century the ideas and arguments he 
does consider were common throughout Protestant Europe. 

Haakonssen’s method is twofold. He seeks to locate each 
writer in his proper sociolinguistic context and to retrieve the 
meaning proper to his arguments in just that context. Ren- 
dering the contours of a joint intellectual work that was in 
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progress for more than 200 years, Haakonssen recounts how 
each writer explored natural law and moral philosophy from 
a distinct theoretical perspective and with a distinct technical 
vocabulary, contributed this perspective and vocabulary to 
the general pool of resources available for thinking about 
natural law and moral philosophy, and, by virtue of the 
arguments he made and the theory he realized, established 
the essential point of departure for the critical and construc- 
tive work of his successors. In addition, Haakonssen seeks a 
history of ideas that includes a close analysis of the internal 
logic and implications of ideas from a perspective outside 
their immediate sociolinguistic context. While he wants to 
avoid reading anything into a text that is not there, he also 
wants to tease out ideas the author himself may merely have 
glimpsed, in order to estimate more accurately what the 
author said against a full measure of what he did not. 

Throughout his analysis Haakonssen underscores just how 
insistent seventeenth- and eighteenth-century theorists of 
both rights and duties were that the individual moral life is a 
social life. There is Hume, for example, whose enquiries were 
into the social and historical construction of moral ideas and 
practice, as well as Reid, whose initial concern with individual 
moral cognition, personality, and agency became an account 
of individual moral agents embedded in and responsible for 
acting in ways that conserve the natural social order. (Thom- 
as Hobbes is evermore a special case.) Haakonssen also notes 
the modest place many assigned to the idea of contract in 
their discussions of obligation. Again there is Hume, whose 
explicit critique of the idea of an original contract is well 
known, and there are Hutcheson and Reid, whose consider- 
ation of obligation involved not contract but the moral duties 
the natural law imposes on individuals. With these points, 
and with the discriminating attention he pays to the variety in 
modern theories of natural law, Haakonssen is urging a 
critical scholarly reconsideration of exactly what principles 
were at the core of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
thinking about the individual in relation to society and about 
the nature and exercise of authority and responsibility within 
and without the public sphere. 

This study is a survey, but there is nothing introductory 
about it. The precision of Haakonssen’s vignettes, his ranging 
synthesis, and the generous bibliography of primary and 
secondary material make the book a valuable reference for 
anyone interested in the modern theory of natural law or the 
Scottish Enlightenment. Still, a reader who is not already 
quite familiar with the subjects at hand may want further 
guidance. Over the past decade Haakonssen has published 
separately the case studies that now, with some revision and 
adaptation, constitute chapters. Consequently, this is a book 
of fresh starts and new beginnings. The brief introductory 
remarks are not adequate to the complexity of chapters that 
include substantial discussions of philosophical history, polit- 
ical economy, and the epistemology of morals. It is not always 
immediately clear when Haakonssen shifts out of sociolin- 
guistic context to look down a logical road not taken. 
Moreover, the technical theological, scientific, and scientistic 
issues that pervade the jurisprudential demand as informed 
an understanding as Haakonssen himself brings to morals 
and the law. 

Natural Law and Moral Philosophy is an important canvass 
of a culture at work. It is a study not simply of the rich 
linguistic matrix that constituted and supported the culture, 
but also of the publications, translations, and institutions that 
forged the moral personality for two centuries in Protestant 
Europe and North America. 
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Toleration: An Elusive Virtue. Edited by David Heyd. Prince- 
ton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1996. 242p. $39.50. 
Tolerance and Community. By Glenn Tinder. Columbia and 

London: University of Missouri Press, 1995. 244p. $39.95. 


Preston King, Lancaster University 


It is convenient to distinguish between toleration and toler- 
ance; the former has to do with all negations of intolerance 
(from universal brotherhood to putting up with noisy neigh- 
bors), and the latter has only to do with one negation of 
intolerance (the tolerator objects to an item but accepts 
it)—as in P. King’s Toleration (1976, I, 12). There are many 
different meanings that attach both to toleration and to 
tolerance. To ignore the logical structure of the concept is to 
wander wilfully into a swamp—and that is a minor accom- 
plishment of both books under review. 

Years ago, Glenn Tinder (1976) published Tolerance: 
Toward a New Civility. The present book is a rewriting of that. 
The raison d’étre of Tinder’s new book, perhaps espectally 
for being unacknowledged, is largely to defend the 1976 
thesis against irrelevance, in light of the fair flood of new 
work that has since swept over us. The author, signalling his 
commitment, quotes Simone Weil: “Attentiveness is the 
rarest and purest form of generosity” (p. xii). Yet, the 
recursive force of this injunction appears entirely to escape 
him. Tinder makes no mention of any of the new literature, 
without which the case for rewriting cannot prove quite so 
clear or pressing. 

The author gives the nod to Buber and to Jaspers, but for 
the rest he mainly lobs his missiles farther afield, at such 
antecedents as Locke and Mill. Tinder’s position is that the 
tolerance of these men cannot quite hold up for us since it 
rests upon the leaky (as Tinder thinks) ideals of individual- 
ism, rationalism, and historical optimism. Tinder would de- 
fend tolerance, rather, by resting it on what he takes to be the 
stronger tripod of communalism, “transrationalism,” and 
historical pessimism. What is useful in Tinder is that he sees 
tolerance quite firmly as a value. What undercuts this useful- 
ness is (1) his unawareness or indifference to the way in which 
the argument has moved since 1976 and (2) the lack of 
penetration of the analysis that he does supply. 

As regards (1), Tinder dismisses Mill’s individualism, for 
example, not by overturning Mill’s more powerful harm 
principle but by holding, as is conventional, that Mill’s 
distinction between self- and other-regarding principles is not 
tenable. As regards (2), Tinder defends community, for 
example, as “that which is realized in the act of communica- 
tion” (p. 67), without properly allowing that antipathy and 
disunity may equally be realized in “the act of communica- 
tion.” Tinder has it that “communication clearly depends on 
tolerance” (p. 67) and that “there is no community ... 
without tolerance” (p. 84). But this would allow one to infer 
that, for the master just to be able to address the slave, he 
must be tolerant. It would force the conclusion that an 
oppressive community, qua community, must be tolerant. 
When Tinder affirms that “people cannot speak to one 
another truthfully unless they have freedom” (p. 67), it is 
difficult to see how he might elide such an inference ad 
absurdum, as that “the truth is never spoken under torture.” 
Here we confront the slippery conflation of the real (com- 
munity) with the rational (community). 

There are too many faulty moves and blunders: “Presum- 
ably, the laws established in many areas of the physical 
sciences can be characterized as absolute” (p. 111). Confu- 
sion, too: Tinder’s “principle of uncertainty,” for example, 
acknowledges no distinction between mere ignorance of fact 
and the procedural uncertainty or “formal doubt” that may 
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be entertained with regard to fact. What makes Tinder’s book 
brave, and certainly salient, nonetheless, is its emphasis upon 
the value of tolerance and especially upon the value of free 
expression. It is to be welcomed for underscoring the need of 
a more coherent and sympathetic analysis of tolerance as a 
value, even where it may fail itself to satisfy that need. 
David Heyd’s edited collection, the product of a confer- 
ence, takes us a little farther. That is to say, the analyses are 
tighter, and contributors are inclined to regard tolerance as a 
virtue. But Heyd betrays none of Tinder’s warmth for, or 
commitment to, the subject. The subtitle aptly signals the 
editor’s conclusion that tolerance, if a virtue, is elustve. 
Indeed, Heyd’s conclusion is that there runs through all the 
papers a thread of “deep theoretical doubt” concerning the 
possibility of tolerance acquiring “a stable philosophical 
ground” (p. 10). The individual analyses, though tighter than 
Tinder’s, remain small-scale and varied, the editor arriving 
upon the scene after the fact, to tidy up what has randomly 
fallen out. The most superficial of these pieces is, alas, the 
editor’s. He advises that “we do not tolerate opinions and 
beliefs, or even actions and practices” (p. 14)—by way of 
unnecessarily reminding us that there are none of these 
except as held by persons. Similarly, he advises that even 
“sovernments cannot strictly speaking be said to be tolerant,” 
since tolerance is “only shown exclusively to people” and, 
indeed, “by people” (p. 15), which leaves us with the puzzling 
implication that to speak of government is never to speak of 


people. 


Analysis of the problem of tolerance as a value in the Heyd 
volume is carried farther than in Tinder’s book essentially in 
the sense that it is done better. But the individual articles in 
the collection are diverse and often mutually inconsistent, not 
being designed to fit a plan. Despite the intelligence in 
reserve, contributors criss-cross schematically, unsystemati- 
cally, repetitively. Indeed, there is much reinvention of the 
wheel. At more than one point, analysis itself fails. Bernard 
Williams, a congenial mind, slips into the facile, opening 
claim that a group “can rightly be said to be ‘intolerant’ if it 
would like to suppress ... others even if... it has no power 
to do so” (p. 19). Such a move would confusingly allow us to 
accept the prisoner in chains, angry with her captor, as the 
perfect paradigm of “intolerance.” Williams concludes, at the 
close of his brisk nine pages, that “the best hopes for 
toleration as a practice lie ... in international commercial 
society” (p. 26), which would appear to mean that a free 
market will guarantee free speech. The editor, revving up 
such a piece as this, confesses to finding it “masterly” (p. 5) 
and thus overshoots if not all understanding, then mine. 

T. M. Scanlon is placed at the end of the book. He might 
as aptly have opened it. His first two pages respond again to 
the query: “What is tolerance” (pp. 226-7)? George 
Fletcher, too, tells us what tolerance is: Its core “lies in the 
internal conflict of the tolerant.” Fletcher proceeds, as a part 
of this, to dilate upon religion, free speech, and sex (in the 
space of fourteen pages). In a very much longer essay, Joshua 
Cohen writes exclusively and intelligently on freedom of 
expression and perhaps for this reason is assigned the slot 
next to last. 

The faults of the Heyd collection do not lie on the whole 
with the contributors. If they are asked loosely to write about 
toleration, then that is what we may expect. The fault, rather, 
lies in editorial design. If no firm structure is imposed, no 
appropriate division of labor established, if one builds beside, 
not on, perfectly reliable foundations laid down decades 
back, then we may expect intellectual artisans to clamber all 
over the site, colliding anarchically as they go, to achieve in 
time a pretty rum and rickety outcome. With Tinder, there is 
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a framework, a program and sympathy, but inadequate skill. 
Among Heyd’s authors, by contrast, there is in general ample 
skill, moderate sympathy, but no framework or program. 
Horton is informed and workmanlike. Kymlicka offers a 
useful discussion of the relative merits of attributing rights, 
and in this sense tolerance, to groups, as over against 
individuals. Arguably the most important essay, however, is 
that by Gordon Graham, who establishes the crucial, logical 
connection between the value of tolerance (best here to avoid 
“toleration”) and support for objectivism. I suspect that this 
is the beginning of wisdom with tolerance—the path that 
leads most securely out of paradox and relativism. 
‘ | 


Reason in Action: Essays in the Philosophy of the Social 
Sciences. By Martin Hollis. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1996. 283p. $59.95 cloth, $17.95 paper. . 


Harold Kincaid, University of Alabama at Birmingham 


Martin Hollis has written perceptively and eloquently about 
the philosophy of social science for many years. This book 
brings together various of his essays spanning three decades, 
but it is considerably more than a mere collection. Hollis has 
argued for the same basic picture of social explanation 
throughout his career, and these essays have been selected 
and shaped to make a continuous argument for that position. 
The essays are wonderfully written and nicely raise many 
fundamental issues in the social sciences. They are essays in 
the traditional sense rather than articles, however, so they 
lack both detailed references to the literature and elaborate 
argumentation. 

Hollis focuses on a tightly interrelated set of topics: the 
strengths and weaknesses of rational choice theory and game 
theory; the nature of rationality; the place of norms and 
social context in social explanation; the (alleged) a priori 
constraints of rationality on interpretation; and the inade- 
quacy of contract accounts of ethics and political obligation. 
Among his main claims are that (1) instrumentalist notions of 
rationality are inherently flawed; (2) substantive accounts of 
rationality are inevitable, must make use of some notion such 
as “real interest,” and must leave a place for socially defined 
norms, habits, and expressive, action; (3) interpreting the 
meanings, desires, beliefs, and so forth, of others cannot be 
done without a priori constraints of rationality; and (4) these 
previous points help show, among other things, why contrac- 
tarian notions of ethics are misguided and why social con- 
structivist views in sociology of knowledge cannot be right. 

Hollis’s most sustained discussion targets rational choice 
theory and game theory spin-offs. His complaints are serious 
though well known, no doubt in part because of his own work 
over the years. Rational choice explanations tend to be either 
plausible but trivial or interesting but empirically false. When 
rationality requires only the usual coherence requirements on 
preferences taken as given, then,rational choice explanations 
are best partial explanations, for by taking preferences and 
social contexts as. given, much that is important is left 
unexplained. Moreover, this thin notion of rationality fre- 
quently cannot even give us determinate results, as Hollis 
nicely illustrates by use of various paradoxes from game 
theory. If rational choice goes beyond the purely formal 
notion of rationality, it can indeed say more, but then we 
must buy into the egoism and individualism it assumes. Hollis 
thinks a more helpful notion of rationality for the social 
sciences will, indeed, be a substantive one, but one that builds 
in social context, describes real interests, and sees action as 
expressive rather than merely 4 means to external ends. 
Though most of Hollis’s criticisms are telling, he is much less 
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successful at describing his preferred alternative. We get little 
help in seeing exactly how the notions of real interests and 
expressive rationality are to be spelled out, and Hollis does 
not defend these ideas against their more obvious difficulties. 

Hollis wants to give the social an important place in 
understanding rationality, but he has little sympathy for 
social constructivist approaches to science. His complaints 
have been made elsewhere, but they certainly bear repeating. 
Scientific beliefs, rational or irrational, may indeed be caus- 
ally explained, as the Strong Program claims, yet that does 
not preclude beliefs about the evidence, reasons, and so on, 
from likewise playing a fundamental role. Moreover, social 
constructivism borders on being self-refuting: If all views are 
just the result of negotiation and interest advancement, then 
sO is social constructivist doctrine, and we thus have little 
reason to believe it. Hollis lays out these kinds of difficulties 
in charming detail. 

Hollis’s comments on contractarianism and political obli- 
gation more generally echo views perhaps most closely 
associated with Charles Taylor. Given Hollis’s doubts about 
formal notions of rational choice, he easily raises similar 
difficulties for the project of deriving morality from game 
theory considerations. His doubts about instrumental ration- 
ality likewise fuel an interesting discussion of notions of 
citizenship and community. 

Hollis is least successful in arguing for his brand of 
rationalism. He holds that we are inevitably bound to inter- 
pret the actions, beliefs, and so forth, of other cultures and of 
others in our own culture as mostly rational. Moreover, he 
claims we must find them rational not only in the sense of 
being reasonable in light of their beliefs but also in an 
objective sense that involves truth and correctness. His 
argument for this claim is the familiar one that interpretation 
cannot proceed without prior assumptions. Thus, he argues 
that understanding others is fundamentally different from 
understanding ordinary physical objects or biological organ- 
isms—we must assume subjects are rational in a full-bodied 
objective sense. This argument is suspicious at every turn. 
First, all natural science depends on prior background knowl- 
edge, so such holism cannot by itself show that there is 
something fundamentally special about interpreting human 
beings. Second, there is an exhaustive literature, which Hollis 
ignores, arguing quite convincingly that principles of chari- 
ty—*“make the other person rational”—are empirically war- 
ranted if they are warranted at all. We can sometimes have 
good reason not to interpret others in a way that makes them 
as rational as possible. Indeed, Hollis’s own discussions of 
rationality should have led him to this conclusion. He points 
out repeatedly how difficult it is to come up with any purely 
formal and general rules of rationality—much of his critique 
of rational choice theory and game theory depends on this 
point. But if we have no clear substantive notion of ration- 
ality, it is quite hard to see how we can even make sense of 
the claim that we must interpret so as to maximize rationality. 


Reading Marx Writing: Melodrama, the Market and the 
Grundrisse. By Thomas M. Kemple. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1995. 274p. $35.00. 


Bnan J. Shaw, Davidson College 


Two decades ago Perry Anderson (Considerations on Western 
Marxism, 1976) argued that the triple catastrophe of Stalin- 
ism, Nazism, and Keynesianism had prompted the fatal 
retreat of Marxism from the revolutionary praxis of Lenin 
and ‘Trotsky to the academic (and defeatist) “Western Marx- 
ism” of Lukacs, Adorno, Sartre, Colletti, and others. Today, 
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the ignominious collapse of “actually existing socialism” in 
the former Soviet Union and Eastern Bloc, the spectacular 
hegemony of “democratic capitalism” throughout the Third 
World, and the thoroughgoing unfashionableness of Marxist 
discourse in Western academic life have occasioned yet 
another round of refiections on Marxism’s prospects (if any). 
Derrida’s Specters of Marx (1994), Aaronson’s After Marxism 
(1994), Giddens’s Beyond Left and Right (1995), and Whither 
Marxsm? (1994), a collection of essays edited by Magnus and 
Cullenberg, number among the more notable. 

Less well-known than these authors, Thomas Kemple also 
wonders what insights Marx might still afford into contem- 
porary capitalist societies so radically unlike the industrial 
economies and polities of his own day. “Our question is... 
how [Marx] in fact arrived at this futuristic vision of our 
present, what its general outlines are, and in what ways might 
we interpret its implications” (pp. 22-3). Unlike Aaronson 
and some others, however, who bid a sorrowful farewell to 
Marxism, Kemple responds to queries like these enthusiasti- 
cally in Marx’s favor. While eschewing any labeling of his own 
thought as Marxist, Kemple nonetheless credits Marx with 
enabling us profitably “to glimpse our own dilemmas through 
the political and sociological imagination that informed his 
understanding of our common history” (p. 25). 

Kemple proposes to liberate the implications of Marx’s 
thought for our own situation by undertaking an ambitious 
and imaginative reading of Marx, especially the eight expan- 
sive notebooks Marx penned during the winter of 1857-58, 
which were edited and effectively published in the original 
German only in 1953 as the Grundrisse. By treating these 
notebooks as a “kind of ‘pre-text’ for examining the literary, 
political, and scientific imagination of Marx” (p. 2), and by 
reading them together with the work of a wide range of other 
authors, including fiction writers Marx admired (Goethe, 
Balzac) and later commentators on Marx (among them 
Habermas, Lukacs, Jameson, Marcuse, and Baudrillard), 
Kemple claims insights into topics of concern to contempo- 
rary disciplines as diverse as philosophy of science, aesthetics, 
and political economy. Indeed, far from having lost their 
relevance, Marx’s writings emerge as well-neigh prophetic, 
illuminating events as remote from one another as Nixon’s 
abolition of the gold standard in 1973 and contemporary 
appreciations of premodern iconic art. Marx’s writings, 
Kemple admonishes, “provide us with anticipatory illumina- 
tions ... of our own past, present and future” (p. 129). 

Needless to say, in light of the tremendous transformations 
since Marx’s death in 1883, more than a few readers may 
respond skeptically to assertions like these. To persuade 
them, Kemple seeks to justify these claims not by arguing for 
the continued “scientific” relevance of Marx’s theories to 
late-twentieth-century capitalism (something he explicitly 
denies), but by pleading that the remarkable revelatory 
qualities of Marx’s writings emerge from readings of them 
carefully attuned to their melodramatic, poetic, musical, and 
even “science fictional” (p. 128) character. Thus, far from 
taking seriously Marx’s “profit law,” Kemple urges us to 
recognize its “fictional origins and even farcical intentions” as 
“part of a polemical joke he is playing on his fellow political 
economists” (p. 158), Kemple also recommends abandoning 
Marx’s labor theory of value in favor of a “leisure theory of 
value” or even a “concept of tele-value” (p. 163), notions 
which allegedly work better to explain the widespread docility 
of workers within contemporary capitalist societies than do 
any of Mars own contributions to political economy. 

In fact, attempting even to read Marx’s writings as science, 
or worse, attributing to him the intention actually to write 
science, Kemple dismisses as hopelessly misleading. Instead, 
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to glean from Marx's writings their fullest illumination of the 
present situation, we must open ourselves to their “rapturous 
delight” (p. 18), “hilarity” (p. 162), “delirium” (p. 30), and 
“even madness” (p. 105). Far from seeking systematically to 
grasp his own or any other age, “Marx’s intention is .. . to 
expose the irreducible phantasmic dimensions of all science” 
(p. 137). Indeed, Kemple admonishes, this must be the case, 
since only the “fictional dimensions of Marx’s theoretical 
abstractions” (p. 126) allow him—and us—adequately to 
capture a reality that is itself socially constructed. The 
ultimately literary character of Marx’s writing captures best 
the “fictionality of our sense of reality” (p. 114). Marx’s 
legacy thus resides not in any principles or empirical insights 
but in a unique “theory and practice of reading” (p. 48) by 
means of which he deciphers both literary and social texts. 

In the end, how successful are Kemple’s own readings of 
Marx and other authors, and how persuasive the claims he 
offers for Marx on their basis? My own judgment on both 
counts is “not terribly.” Most strikingly, while Kemple ap- 
pears at first blush to have spent a great deal of time in the 
company of an impressively large number of texts, his read- 
ings appear almost willfully (wantonly?) careless. Sustained 
readings and arguments to support them remain strikingly 
absent; instead, Kemple hurdles from one provocative and 
implausible assertion to another, pausing in most instances, if 
at all, merely to refer the reader to clusters of authors and 
texts (often without pagination), as if simply gesturing in their 
direction were enough to establish the plausibility of his 
claims. 

Now, many of us who, like Kemple, enjoy the company of 
Marx and his commentators also appreciate the richly literary 
and aesthetic qualities of his writings. Almost half a century 
ago, after all, Edmund Wilson (To the Finland Station, 1972) 
rightly praised Marx as a fine satirist and even the “greatest 
ironist since Swift,” an opinion confirmed during the last 
decade by Robert Paul Wolffs fine little book, Moneybags 
Must Be So Lucky: On the Literary Structure of Capital (1988). 
But to appreciate the literary qualities of Marx’s writing as 
more than mere accouterments to his broader purposes is 
hardy to see in them the sort of “delirium,” “raptures,” 
“nightmares,” and “madness” Kemple does. For this to 
happen, Kemple must offer more than jargon culled from 
hurried (and often similarly global) references to the writings 
of poststructuralists like Barthes and Derrida, jargon which 
might appear, at least to sympathetic readers of these au- 
thors, both to authorize Kemple’s claims and to immunize 
him against the need to present arguments of his own. 

Of course, Kemple knows that many readers will, in fact, 
insist upon raising precisely such demands, and these he 
seeks to deflect by adopting at least two strategies, neither of 
which works especially well. The first is simply to declare that, 
in keeping with the spirit of the Grundrisse, Kemple will 
imitate Marx’s “unruly methods,” including his habit of 
falling into frequent digressions and parenthetical commen- 
taries and even deliberately “mistransiating his sources ac- 
cording to his own interests” (p. 207). More substantially, and 
again seeking to evoke Marx’s ironic spirit, but actually 
evincing more the influence of Derrida and Barthes, Kemple 
simply renounces the very notion of faithful readings in favor 
of declaring the “writerly” rather than merely “readerly” 
quality of Marx's texts (p. 66). Marx’s own “reading prac- 
tices,” Kemple insists, “require a reader’s own inscription 
into a conflict of interpretations” (p. 60). Accordingly, it is of 
no consequence that other readers (like myself) might per- 
ceive irony and richly figurative language in Marx’s writings 
but fail to glimpse the hilarity, madness, delirium, night- 
mares, music, or whatever else Kemple thinks he sees in 
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them. Any attempt to challenge such readings both hope- 
lessly betrays one’s lack of literary sophistication and even 
voices an authoritarian demand for “magisterial” readings (p. 
54). Not to yield uncritically to Kemple’s interpretations, 
apparently, is illicitly to refuse 'to “implicate” oneself in a 
“complex hermeneutical ea of multiple readings” (p. 
56). 

Kemple’s refusal to explore sensitively either the conse- 
quences of the hermeneutical strategies he adopts or the 
kinds of arguments others have offered for them would be 
worrisome enough (interpretation remains, after all, a noto- 
riously contentious and thorny process!), but the: problem 
goes even deeper. At the same time Kemple renounces any 
hermeneutical method which might invalidate his own “writ- 
erly” readings, or even demand that he actually defend them, 
he is not at all reluctant to disqualify others’ readings. Thus, 
for instance, Habermas’s influential (and certainly debatable) 
interpretation of Marx is simply (magisterially?) dismissed by 
Kemple in several pages as “rather simplistic” (p. 28), 
“limited,” and reductive (p. 29); Baudrillard's “restrictive” 
and “ungenerous” reading is criticized for trivializing the 
“subtleties and niceties of Marx’s analysis” (p. 99); Robert 
Tucker’s analysis is both overly psychologizing and insuff- 
ciently “attentive” (p. 54); and Althusser’s reading is dis- 
patched as essentially authoritarian. Indeed, far from gener- 
ously extending to others the interpretative license he grants 
himself, Kemple rather patronizingly lectures these authors 
and the other particular (mis)interpreters of Marx he sum- 
marily discusses. Kemple also repeatedly declaims against yet 
other, unnamed readers less “careful” (p. 47) and “versatile” 
(p. 71) than he. 

In the end, Marx’s reputation and relevance may or may 
not survive the traumatic developments that have prompted 
the latest round of reflections on his meaning for us. But if 
they do (and I think they will), this will come not from rescue 
missions like Kemple’s, which seek to save Marx by trans- 
forming him into a sort of postmodern or Barthean avant la 
lettre, a writer more concerned to “develop a style” (p. 114) 
and “the theory and practice of reading” than politically to 
revolutionize an entire social structure. If Marx does re- 
emerge to speak to us anew, he will do so in the course of 
engagements with texts both we and Marx himself might 
more readily recognize as his than with anything Kemple 
presents us. 


Tocqueville and the Nature of Democracy. By Pierre Manent. 
Trans. John Waggoner. Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield 
Publishers, Inc., 1996. 148p. $40.00 cloth, $18.95 paper. 


Sanford Kessler, North Carolina State University 


Pierre Manent’s book illuminates the core of Tocqueville’s 
political philosophy as it appears. in Democracy in America 
and The Old Regune and the Revolution. Manent defines his 
interpretive task, as Tocqueville did, by the nature and needs 
of his audience. Tocqueville sought to reconcile a dying but 
still powerful aristocracy to the inevitability of democracy by 
softening his portrait of democracy’s dangers with a generally 
bright account of Jacksonian America. Manent presents 
Tocqueville to an audience largely transformed by democracy 

and too prone to think well of it. He therefore highlights 
those Tocquevillian themes which ill ate the often hid- 
den democratic forces that adversely affect our personal lives 
and political destinies. Although not without flaws, Tocque- 
ville and the Nature of Democracy is a stunning intellectual 
achievement worthy of a place in the first circle of Tocque- 
ville studies. | 


Vol. 91, No. 1 


Manent first clarifies Tocqueville’s understanding of the 
nature of democracy. Its core, he shows, is neither the social 
state of equality, as Tocqueville first suggests, nor the fact of 
majority rule. It is, rather, the principle of popular sover- 
eignty. This principle ultimately destroyed aristocracy and 
reshaped all aspects of human life according to its egalitarian 
requirements. Its most enduring and revolutionary accom- 
plishment was to reconstitute aristocracy’s hierarchical rela- 
tionships on the basis of individual independence and auton- 
omy. Manent artfully uses Tocqueville’s often ignored 
discussion of the master-servant relationship to illustrate how 
this process works. Democracy did not eliminate this inher- 
ently unequal bond but put it on a contract-oriented rather 
than a status-oriented foundation. Thus, in this as in all such 
cases, equality lessened both the social distance between the 
parties involved and their capacity to exert personal influence 
over each other. 

Manent also offers a fine explanation for one of the most 
salient features of Tocqueville’s liberalism: his doubts regard- 
ing the future of political freedom. Manent’s Tocqueville 
found some elements which support and others which endan- 
ger political freedom in both aristocracy and democracy. 
Aristocracy honors reason and virtue in principle, strength- 
ens social ties, and nourishes genuine political sentiments. 
These, in Tocqueville’s view, are essential prerequisites of 
healthy political life. At the same time, however, it oppresses 
the many and denies them the opportunity to fulfill their 
natural potential. Democracy offers political opportunities to 
all but weakens social ties, breeds indifference to politics, and 
renders the natural excellences suspect and vulnerable. In the 
end, Tocqueville tips the scales of justice in favor of democ- 
racy but warns that its triumph should give liberals pause... 

The aim of Tocqueville’s political science, according to 
Manent, was to check those elements of democracy hostile to 
freedom while strengthening those elements supportive of it. 
Tocqueville’s Americans provisionally accomplished this task 
by linking freedom to various forms of enlightened self- 
interest and, above all, by using Christianity to spiritualize 
democratic life and to reconstitute civic and moral virtue on 
a democratic basis. 

Manent considers religion the “strategic plane par excel- 
lence in the Tocquevillian doctrine” because Tocqueville, in 
his view, believed that faith alone could check democratic 
excess from a vantage point external to democracy: the 
natural human desire for eternal life (p. 106). Yet, as Manent 
shows, Tocqueville was fully aware that American Christian- 
ity had to compromise extensively with democracy in order to 
serve the cause of freedom. Tocqueville’s Americans, who 
were skeptics at heart, supported only those forms of Chris- 
tianity that accommodated to their prevailing ideas and 
interests and valued religion more for its utility than its truth. 
Tocqueville approved of these arrangements, Manent be- 
lieves, because they enabled American religion to remain a 
potent social force. 

Manent clearly admires Tocqueville’s subtle aad penetrat- 
ing account of America’s modified religion. He criticizes 
Tocqueville quite sharply, however, for placing too much 
confidence in this particular type of faith and for failing, as a 
result, to provide a secure theoretical foundation for free- 
dom. The “central difficulty” of Tocqueville’s religious states- 
manship as Manent describes it is this: Religion’s power over 
people’s souls depends on the quality of their attachments to 
it. It can only thrive, and hence be useful in addressing the 
spiritual ills of democracy, if people consider it true. When 
skeptics are self-consciously religious for selfish reasons, as 
were Tocqueville’s Americans, religion’s moral efficacy be- 
comes inextricably linked to selfish assessments of interests 
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and thus compromised. As Manent puts it, “the religion of 
the Americans loses its utility proportional to their attach- 
ment to it for reasons of utility” (p. 91). 

Manent’s account of Tocqueville’s views on religion is a 
scintillating tour de force to which this brief summary does 
scant justice. Yet, Manent overemphasizes the political sig- 
nificance Tocqueville attributed to religion and thus some- 
what misconstrues the essence of his statesmanship. Toc- 
queville’s categorical assertion that democracies need 
religion to sustain freedom is well known and undoubtedly 
sincere. Yet, Tocqueville believed that statesmen and moral- 
ists must adopt flexible strategies for preserving freedom as 
political needs and political resources change over time. If 
Tocqueville’s strategy for preserving freedom relied as 
heavily on compromised and fragile faith as Manent suggests, 
he would have been more pessimistic regarding the future of 
democracy than in fact he was. 

Manent’s gloomy assessment of the prospects for Toc- 
queville’s political science seems to have influenced his 
concluding chapter, which is the weakest in the book. In this 
brief chapter he excoriates two vaguely identified enemies: 
partisans of aristocracy who seek to restore properly discred- 
ited inequalities and extreme democrats whose preferred 
form of equality would exacerbate democracy’s worst faults. 
The tone of these hurried and strident attacks departs sharply 
from the measured and philosophic tone that generally marks 
the analysis. 

Manent ends by warning us, as Tocqueville did, that “to 
love democracy well, it is necessary to love it moderately” (p. 
132). But in contrast to Tocqueville, who transformed his 
moderate love for democracy into a comprehensive plan for 
improving it, Manent offers us little hope or prudential 
guidance. Does he believe that the moral dangers threatening 
freedom today are insurmountable? What strategies would 
he recommend for coping with these dangers? These ques- 
tions are left unanswered in this otherwise excellent book. 


The Liberal Political Tradition: Contemporary Reapprais- 
als. Edited by James Meadowcroft. Cheltenham, UK: 
Edward Elgar, 1996. 200p. $79.95. 


Margaret Canovan, Keele University 


Twenty years ago there were wide tracts of British and U.S. 
academia in which “liberal” was a term of abuse, just as it had 
long been in the German political and intellectual circles 
whose lack of a liberal tradition is described in Hans Vor- 
lander’s contribution to the book under review. While the 
banner of antiliberalism is still held aloft by some feminists, 
elsewhere the past two decades have seen the return to 
fashion of liberalism in many guises: first, the Kantian 
philosophical version revived by Rawls; then, the New Right’s 
free-market brand; and latterly, even the more mundane 
political topics of civil society, liberal democracy, and limited 
government. Since the collapse of communism and the 
associated loss of credibility suffered by most forms of 
socialism, Western intellectuals unable to reconcile them- 
selves to liberal hegemony have been reduced to seeking out 
such unlikely allies as Carl Schmitt. 

How closely this intellectual fashion is interwoven with 
actual political life is another matter, even where avowedly 
liberal states are concerned. In the concluding chapter, “A 
future for liberalism or a liberal future?” Barker argues that 
liberalism has become “etherealised” and ests in a vivid 
image that it is now “a universal Latin dialogue which holds 
the monastic community of philosophers together as the 
barbarians swirl about the walls, but one which becomes 
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more and more distant from the political vernacular” (p. 
181), and one which cannot become effective unless it finds its 
“Constantine.” 

The pessimistic tone of this passage, though curiously at 
odds with the supposed triumph of liberalism, is quite 
characteristic of this book, which is the outcome of a confer- 
ence held in 1993 on the liberal political tradition. In his able 
introduction, James Meadowcroft stresses that “liberalism 
must be appreciated as an historical phenomenon... com- 
plex, multi-stranded, and open-textured” (p. 1), constructed 
by successive generations of thinkers in response to specific 
circumstances. A rather different way of stressing the com- 
plexity of liberalism informs Freeden’s “The family of liber- 
alisms: a morphological analysis.” This chapter applies to 
liberalism a theory of ideologies as “thought-edifices” in 
which core concepts are “decontested.” In Freeden’s view, 
liberalism employs seven core concepts: liberty, individual- 
ism, progress, rationality, the general interest, socialibility, 
and limited and responsible power. Persuasive though the 
piece is, the limitations of this attempt to get a firm concep- 
tual grip on an inherently slippery phenomenon are demon- 
strated by Freeden’s surprising judgment that Friedrich 
Hayek cannot be counted as a liberal except in a marginal 
sense. 

The contributors to the volume are a distinguished group, 
although the level of the chapters is inevitably uneven. One of 
the more substantial pieces is Bellamy’s careful critique of 
Rawls’s so-called political liberalism for not being political 
enough. “A truly political conception of justice sees it as the 
very process of negotiation rather than as its metapolitical 
foundation” (97). Bellamy’s own version of liberalism, there- 
fore, is oriented to political practice, though in an open- 
ended and prudential way that is very far from the prescrip- 
tive confidence so characteristic of liberalism in the past. 

Despite the editor’s aspirations, in fact, among the most 
striking features of the book as a whole are the caution with 
which the various authors approach political practice and 
their lack of confidence about the future. It is revealing that 
the chapter closest in tone to the assurance of earlier 
liberalisms is Frazer’s piece, “Feminism and liberalism,” 
which puts liberalism firmly in its place as something that had 
its uses for women’s liberation in the past but is now passé. 
Feminism, as she presents it, is a self-confidently “progres- 
sive” movement, with an ambitious political and social 
agenda and a sense of power to determine the future that is 
quite lacking tn liberalism as presented by the other contrib- 
utors. 

It is true that in “Strains in and around liberal theory” 
Flathman does have a position to defend, that of “wilful or 
virtuosity liberalism,” which he describes as “a radically 
individualized version of . . . perfectionism” (p. 51). What this 
amounts to, however, is a turn away from politics to a form of 
“self-making.” Other contributors may come closer to the 
march of events but view it with considerable misgiving. For 
example, at the same time as noting the practical success of 
market liberalism, Barry acknowledges its “moral deficiency” 
(p. 57) and lack of ideological allure. Despite being given the 
task of considering “Liberalism after communism,” Arblaster 
can envisage no radical future for liberalism, while in “Lib- 
eralism and postmodernism” Andrew Vincent argues that 
postmodernist nihilism is itself a dangerous outgrowth of 
liberal individualism which “can provide the groundwork for 
a return to extremes of nationalistic fervour, fundamentalism 
and appeals for charismatic leadership” (p. 155). 

In combination with the book’s stress on the historicity of 
liberalism, this fearful and pessimistic attitude to the future 
and unwillingness to offer political principles or prescriptions 
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adds up to a striking example of what John Gray describes ın 
Post-Liberalism: Studies in Political Thought’(1993). Never- 
theless, obituaries for liberalism may be premature; rather, it 
may be that the spirit of Gladstone sleeps, like Barbarossa, 
until summoned to fight a battle worthy of his sword. If we 
are indeed to appreciate liberalism as an historical phenom- 
enon, then we should remember that the context from which 
it emerged was one of struggle, against oppression, particu- 
larly militaristic and religious oppression. In one of the more 
optimistic contributions, Vorlander hails the rediscovery of 
American liberal universalism in Germany in the 1980s as a 
way of combatting resurgent nationalism. If the more pessi- 
mistic prognoses offered elsewhere in the book are fulfilled, 
and if there is to be a significant rise of ethnic and religious 
fanaticism in hitherto liberal societies, then the tradition may 
lose its present fin-de-siècle debility and come back in fighting 
form. 


Reclaiming Democracy: The Sixties in Politics and Memory. 
By Meta Mendel-Reyes. New York: Routledge, 1995. 205p. 
$19.95. 


Joseph M. Schwartz, Temple University 


Reclaiming Democracy contends that the hegemonic conser- 
vatism of contemporary U.S. political life rests upon a 
dominant “politics of memory” that conceives the politics of 
the 1960s to have been an irresponsible, generational revolt 
which temporarily inculcated into the body politic a culture of 
“immorality, laziness, dishonesty, and violence.” Today’s 
conservative ideological project attempts to purge such dis- 
ease by rolling back the Great Society in the name of 
“entrepreneurship and individual responsibility.” Using the 
methods of both political theory and social history, Meta 
Mendel-Reyes wishes to recapture for our national conver- 
sation the promise of participatory democracy of the early 
1960s, particularly as manifested in the work of the Student 
Non-Violent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) and the Ed- 
ucational Research and Action Projection (ERAP) project of 
Students for a Democratic Society (SDS). Mendel-Reyes 
holds that, through a participatory culture in which activists 
collectively deliberated upon the decisions that shaped their 
life, these movements both remade history and the life of 
their participants. 

To the author’s credit, the work is forthright, political, and 
engaging, abjuring the obscurantism and ahistoricism of too 
much contemporary political theory. But perhaps because the 
book is written in a semipopular manner, it avoids interro- 
gating crucial theoretical literature on deliberative democ- 
racy. It also grounds its celebration of participatory democ- 
racy mostly through the reassertion of participant and 
secondary accounts rather than through a nuanced, textured 
investigation of what exactly transpired i in all those “endless 
meetings.” 

These limits to the work are striking because the author 
notes all the key problems in the theory and practice of direct 
democracy, only to pull back from any detailed examination. 
Among the underanalyzed tensions ishe briefly notes are the 
potential for unaccountable leadership inherent in participa- 
tory democracy’s anti-leadership ideology; the vanguardist 
threat derived from the gap in political experience between 
professional organizers and rank-and-file; and the greater 
ability of “structureless” movements to mobilize rather than 
to institutionalize political organization and empowerment. 
Given the next-to-last chapter’s impressive insight into how 
the U.S. myth of the self-made man reinforced puritanical 

self-righteousness within the New Left, it is regrettable that 


Mendel-Reyes failed to elaborate upon the self-limitations of 
the movements of the 1960s. 

Theorists highly sympathetic to participatory politics— 
such as Norberto Bobbio, Claude Lefort, Jane Mansbridge, 
and Carmen Sirianni—have written extensively about such 
tensions. Their work holds that only democratic politics can 
(temporarily) resolve the inevitable tensions between repre- 
sentative and direct democracy and expertise and public 
accountability that arise when a complex society attempts to 
increase political participation. In a world more participatory 
and egalitarian than our own imperfect representative de- 
mocracy, there would persist scarcity of time, diversity of 
interests, and differential commitments to politics. The per- 
sistence of such real-world tensions eventually led the most 
thoughtful activists in the early SDS and SNCC to a more 
sober commitment to democratic and representative organi- 
zational structure. 

Absent from Mendel-Reyes’s chapter on the SNCC and 
ERAP is a concrete analysis of the substantive matters upon 
which the participants deliberated. Were they matters of 
tactics or strategy? How best to achieve a given public policy 
or what constituted the best policy? That both the SNCC and 
ERAP organized predominantly to secure existing rights 
denied to certain individuals and groups (civil rights, welfare 
rights) rather than radically transform socioeconomic policy 
may help explain why they could operate in a participatory, 
consensual fashion. The moment more controversial policy 
matters began to dominate the African-American and stu- 
dent movements, difference, faction, and conflict emerged. 
Neither movement succeeded in mediating such differences 
through democratic organizational practices—and here lies, 
in part, the origins of the intense factionalism and sectarian- 
ism of the “late” New Left and Black Power movements. 

Implicitly, Mendel-Reyes sides with Wini Breines’s inter- 
pretation in Community and Organization in the New Left 
(1989) that whatever the strategic limitations of structureless 
“movement politics,” such “prefigurative politics” of trans- 
formative values would have been thwarted by traditional, 
hierarchial “strategic” or “organizational” politics. But 
Breines examines the mass feminist and antiwar movements 
of the late 1960s rather than just the SNCC and the early 
SDS. And she, like Mendel-Reyes, underestimates the cost to 
the U.S. polity of the New Left’s failure to build lasting 
multiracial and multigenerational political organizations. 

In addition, this work in the history of ideology is peculiarly 
insensitive to the unique historical moment of the 1960s. This 
apex of the affluent “American century” facilitated the 
appeal of a politics demanding the incorporation of the 
marginal among significant segments of a temporarily pros- 
perous middle and working class. (The SDS’s 1962 Port 
Huron statement speaks of a generation “bred in at least 
modest comfort.”) This sense of altruism facilitated the 
modest changes in public policy which incorporated people of 
color as equals in the legal and political system, as well as 
support for those means-tested social welfare programs 
(Medicaid, AFDC expansion) which, in limited ways, allevi- 
ated mass poverty. But the demise of this mass prosperity, 
resulting from the global economic restructuring and stagna- 
tion that began in the 1970s, accelerated resentment among 
the white working class toward means-tested programs that 
benefited the disproportionately nonwhite poor and that did 
not alleviate working-class economic stress. 

It is surprising that an author who spent much of the 1970s 
and 1980s doing union organizing does not address how the 
New Left’s disproportionate middle-strata, student composi- 
tion fueled this right-wing populist reaction. The predomi- 
nant New Left assumption that the white working class was 
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both prosperous and politically coopted contributed to the 
ability of “lunch pail Republicans” to mobilize major seg- 
ments of that working class against the Great Society. (Her- 
bert Marcuse [One Dunensional Man, 1964] advanced much 
of the theoretical underpinning for such attitudes, but this 
icon of the New Left is nowhere mentioned in the book.) This 
contested “politics of memory” did not begin with the 
Gingrich revolution but with Richard Nixon’s “law and 
order” appeal to the “silent majority.” The insidious racial 
appeal of the Republican attack on the “paternalistic welfare 
state” began not in the 1970s, 1980s, or 1990s, but in the 
1960s. And the failure of U.S. liberalism in that era to achieve 
universal health and child care programs of benefit to all 
working people lay the groundwork for white working-class 
populist rejection of the left as a whole. One lesson of the 
1960s is that the demise of the New Left was directly tied to 
the very weakness of the New Deal liberalism derided by the 
New Left. 

The tragic alienation between middle-class radicals and the 
organized working class was the Achilles’ heel of the New 
Left and distinguishes it from the Populist and great Depres- 
sion mass movements, which Mendel-Reyes claims were 
comparable. Undoubtedly, the New Left’s failure partially 
arose due to circumstances beyond its control—a largely 
prowar trade union hierarchy, which overestimated the per- 
manence of the postwar “social contract” and a national 
failure to move from legal desegregation to socioeconomic 
integration, thus accentuating racial division. But as the 
hundreds of former New Leftists trying today to rebuild a 
democratic labor movement will attest, the New Left’s dis- 
dain for blue-collar America contributed to the demise of the 
historic link between middle-class radicals and the labor 
movement. 

Ironically, a book that wishes to celebrate the 1960s 
radically underestimates the era’s profound transformation 
of U.S. society, if not socioeconomic policy. Only thirty years 
ago there were few, if any, African Americans working in 
construction, uniform services, banking and insurance, and 
white-collar civil service jobs. Only twenty-five years ago, law 
and medical school incoming classes were 10% women rather 
than today’s nearly 50%. No doubt these gains are threat- 
ened, but gains they are nevertheless. And what college 
student today could imagine that in 1968, the year of the 
Columbia strike, two Barnard and Columbia seniors were 
expelled for cohabiting off campus! Of course, the malleable 
nature of commodified U.S. culture can more easily liberalize 
sexual and racial attitudes than redistribute racial, class, and 
gender power. But to paint the post-1960s era as one mass 
wave of reaction is to misread the complex ways in which the 
1960s reconstituted our culture. 

Mendel-Reyes continually refers to the participatory im- 
pulses evident in contemporary student, workplace, and 
community politics. Some of these energies were tapped by 
the conscious decision in the 1970s of many early SDS 
veterans to engage in bread-and-butter union and community 
organizing among the very white working class some of them 
had earlier dismissed. But the absence of an institutionalized, 
organizational expression of the left makes it unlikely that 
those mobilized by contemporary grassroots community or- 
ganizations will encounter a coherent and explicitly leftist 
analysis of global corporate power and the right’s assault on 
those public goods necessary for equal citizenship. Grass- 
roots participation is integral to the rebuilding of a next left. 
But so, too, is the building of political and ideological 
organizations that the New Left’s hostility to structure inhib- 
ited. The left needs both to deconstruct the right’s “political 
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memory” of the 1960s and to engage in a self-reflexive 
critique of its own 1960s legacy. 


Nature, Justice, and Rights in Aristotle’s Politics. By Fred D. 
Miller, Jr. New York: Oxford University Press, 1995. 424p. 
$49.95. 


Judith A. Swanson, Boston University 


While Fred Miller argues the increasingly popular thesis that 
Aristotle defends a doctrine of rights, he does so far more 
straightforwardły and painstakingly than any book presently 
available. Miller, does not go so far as to ascribe to Aristotle 
the Enlightenment theory of natural rights, but he goes far 
enough to elicit the complaint that any concept of rights is 
alien to Aristotle’s thought. 

To Miuller’s credit, he acknowledges at the outset the 
charge of anachronism and initially responds with a frank 
explanation of his reconstructive method, which “assumes 
that a concept or a claim may have a place in a philosopher’s 
thought even though it may not be articulated in terms 
corresponding precisely to ours” (p. 22). Admitting the risk 
of “misrepresenting or distorting Aristotle by importing ideas 
or imposing structures that are inimical to his thought” (p. 
22), Miller explores and presents Aristotle using current 
concepts, theories, techniques, and viewpoints. 

Miller founds his controversial thesis about rights on a 
sound exposition of Aristotle’s arguments about the relation 
between nature and politics. The most important task of 
politicians is “to bring the polis into a natural condition by 
framing the correct laws and constitution” (p. 79). Human 
beings cannot realize their natural ends or perfection without 
natural justice, and lawful or universal justice “is natural 
justice in so far as it requires actions which accord with 
virtues” (p. 78). Since exercise of the virtues includes service 
to the community or common good, just laws define the 
duties of citizens and their corresponding rights (p. 81). 

These rights are not, Miller stresses, inalienable “in the 
sense advanced ... in the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence” (p. 88). The rights law creates are nonetheless natural 
in the sense of “based on natural justice.” That is, Miller 
distinguishes between such natural, rights and natural, 
rights, which are “ ed in a state of nature, i.e., in a 
pre-political state” (p. 88). Thus, “the political rights which a 
citizen possesses in a just polis may be natural, without being 
natural,” (p. 88). 

Accordingly, Miller distinguishes Aristotle’s concept of 
right not only from the modern nounal sense but also from 
the exclusively adjectival sense of “rightness.” While Leo 
Strauss and Harry Jaffa argue that “natural right” in Aristotle 
refers to “the objective rightness of things,” Miller contends 
that objective rightness requires that all human beings pos- 
sess rights (p. 92). He maintains that rights locutions in 
Aristotle “have a logical force comparable to that of modern 
‘rights’ locutions and that they can be used for ‘natural’ as 
well as ‘conventional’ rights claims” (p. 89). 

In the most important and original chapter, entitled 
“Rights,” Miller argues that Aristotle uses terms that corre- 
spond to the four distinct types of rights identified by W. N. 
Hohfeld, a twentieth-century legal scholar. The Greek term 
to dikaion as used by Aristotle corresponds to the concept of 
a claim right, exousia corresponds to liberty or privilege, 
kurios to authority or power, and adeia and akuros to 
immunity. 

Aristotle’s discussion of corrective justice illustrates the 
concept of a claim right. Disputants making claims on the 
same piece of property go to a judge for justice, to get what 
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each says is his own; when a judge settles the dispute by 
legally ensuring that one of the parties gets “his own,” he thus 
determines that claimant’s right (to dikaion) to his property. 
Two criticisms of Miller’s argument may be made. First, 
according to Aristotle, disputants who appeal to a judge seek 
Justice, not enforcement of rights; as Miller’s own citation of 
Aristotle indicates, parties who ‘appeal to a judge assume that 
“if they get an intermediate amount, they will get justice” (p. 
97). If I am robbed, I believe I deserve the return of my 
property and to see the perpetrator punished, but I may 
deem justice served if only one or the other can be carried 
out. Second, Miller not only says that the determinations of a 
judge or legal enforcement establishes the rights of claimants, 
their conventional rights, but also implies that they prove 
such rights—that such rights are (naturally) just. If Miller is 
arguing that only just judgments establish conventional 
rights, then he comes close to saying that rightness is the basis 
of legality and, thus, to a natural rights argument. 

By privileges or liberty rights, Miller means freedom of 
choice. He persuasively presents evidence that the freedom 
to choose among alternatives (exousia), such as virtues and 
political decisions, is an important ideal for Aristotle (and 
Plato). Miller’s choice to withhold the observation that, when 
convention or law confers the freedom to choose upon 
human beings it does so in imitation of nature, allows him to 
argue that Aristotle does not rank duties above privileges. 

Authority rights refer specifically to the authority (kurios) 
granted by law to enforce obedience, or rule. That a man may 
have de jure authority but lack the power to rule indicates 
that such authority is entirely conventional. 

In addition to conferring authority, law may confer immu- 
nity (adeia, akuros), such as safe conduct, amnesty, indem- 
nity, and noninterference with trade, or in other words deny 
a right, such as to harm, punish, sue, or regulate. 

Miller adds to this analysis “rights based on nature” and 
“political rights based on nature.” Illustrative of the former is 
the (rightful) enslavement of a man naturally fit to be a slave 
and, of the latter, (rightful) rule by turns among equals. 
While Aristotle clearly argues that nature sanctions the rule 
of superior beings or elements over inferior ones and the 
justness of treating equals equally, the mechanism that 
transforms what is naturally right into (enforceable) rights is 
human law; nature continually exerts its force, but so do men, 
who may stipulate laws that treat the superior and inferior 
equally, thereby enforcing rights that are wrong by nature. In 
other words, the wilfulness or choice-making capacity of men 
prevents natural right from becoming natural law. 

Miller’s argument suggests that the right nature gives us is 
the right to be wrong, to reject natural right. He does not so 
much counter as concede this charge, explaining that the 
autonomy of liberty that rights theories presuppose can be, as 
Joseph Raz argues, “interest-based”: The right to autonomy 
holds only if it is in the interest of rights-holders “not to be 
subjected to the kind of oppressive paternalism which con- 
sists in running their lives for them allegedly in their own best 
interest” (pp. 116-7). Everything that Aristotle says indeed 
indicates that autonomy or freedom is good if it serves the 
interest or virtue of the free; but since freedom does not 
always do so, since not all individuals or populaces use 
freedom to deliberate prudently or make considered choices, 
autonomy is not a right but a privilege conferred by fortune 
and education. Miller himself states: “In assessing Aristotle’s 
inegalitarianism, it is necessary to emphasize that the theory 
of natural justice as such neither ,entails nor excludes the 
doctrine that individuals have equal rights according to 
nature. From the standpoint of natural justice, individuals 
possess equal rights according to nature if, and only if, they 
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are in fact equal according to nature” (p. 241). If Aristotelian 
natural rights are contingent on individual merit and not 
made mandatory by natural law, then there is no natural basis 
on which they can be guaranteed, which guarantee Miller 
argues is the standard of the best constitution. 

Although this book may not establish eye-to-eye agree- 
ment about Aristotle, it is assiduously analytic throughout. 


Eric Voegelin and the Good Society. By John J. Ranieri 
Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 1995. 275p. $39.95. 


Steven R. McCarl, University of Denver 


This extraordinary work is the best single volume in existence 
on Voegelin as a political philosopher. It stands out because 
of the way Ranieri clarifies the connections in Voegelin’s 
writings between order at the social level and order at the 
ontological level. (Two recent works, Glenn Hughes’s Mystery 
and Myth in the Philosophy of Eric Voegelin, 1993, and 
Michael Morrissey’s Consciousness and Transcendence: The 
Theology of Eric Voegelin, 1994, do not focus on the political 
and social.) The connections are made with great care for the 
nuances of Voegelin’s thinking while taking into account 
virtually everything Voegelin wrote. 

Ranieri proceeds by taking up these topics in the following 
order: the structure and movement of the broad contours of 
reality and the consciousness by which that reality is appre- 
hended; how knowledge of reality has been differentiated in 
various cultures over the course of history; the nature of 
social reality (in relationship to the broader reality and 
consciousness); failure at the social level to respond to reality 
consistently with the whole of reality, that is, with the 
luminosity through which the higher order manifests itself; 
the struggle for order in Israel and Athens (including Voege- 
lin’s analysis of Plato and the polis); the extent to which the 
good society is realizable; and Voegelin’s attempted “resolu- 
tion” of the tension between the truth of order and its 
attempted social incarnation. 

The essential nature of the experience of differentiation of 
consciousness is that while it occurs in the psyches of specific 
individuals, it is a good for all humans. Human beings realize 
themselves and reality through the experience of differenti- 
ation of consciousness. Thus, the incarnation of the truth of 
divine order at the social level (to the extent possible) serves 
all humanity. For this incarnation to occur, “the members of 
society (or at least their representatives) must not lose 
contact with the experience of participation in the ground in 
which the truth of order is encountered.... A great deal of 
Voegelin’s work was precisely an attempt to recover these 
experiences by moving through symbols to the experiences 
underlying them” (p. 96). 

The case studies of Israel and Athens show that social 
orders are in varying degrees in attunement with the higher 
order of reality, but there is always a gap between them and 
the higher order. The struggle for social order, however, 
cannot be dismissed as misguided or meaningless, because 
“the human effort to embody order in society through the 
ages is the very process that gives rise to the vision in which 
it is understood that human destiny lies somehow beyond the 
struggle and that history can only be meaningful when 
understood from this perspective” (p. 243). 

Vision “is the technical term coined by Plato to describe 
‘the experiential process in which the order of reality is seen, 
becomes reflexively known, and finds its appropriate lan- 
guage symbols’ ” (p. 238). Vision serves further to illuminate 
the structure and movement of reality and is aware that it is 
itself an expression of divine presence. Ultimately, history is 
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seen as the process of granting vision rather than a chronicle 
of changes in social institutions (p. 246). 

Ranieri discusses the political realism in Voegelin’s 
thought, quoting him: “While ... might does not make right, 
it is unfortunately equally true that it makes an order, and 
that without it an order can be neither created nor main- 
tained” (Collected Works, vol. 27, 86). The issue of the content 
of an order must be distinguished from the problem of estab- 
lishing and maintaining that order. Moreover, Ranieri points 
out, Voegelin finds a certain inevitability to social process, “an 
insight that Voegelin attributes to Thucydides” (p. 253). 

The author is critical of Voegelin in helpful ways. For 
example, he suggests speaking of reality as “intelligible” and 
as “intelligent,” rather than external and luminous. Differen- 
tiations in the levels of being (i.e., social reality) become 
unified not through intelligibility in the data but, rather, 
through “understanding as somehow analogous to looking or 
picture-thinking, in which unity is attributable to a ‘some- 
thing’ or an ‘identical substance’ ” (p. 133). What Voegelin 
meant by external becomes the “intelligible,” and the lumi- 
nous becomes the “intelligent” (Ranieri thanks Dr. Patrick 
Byrne for suggesting this distinction). Ranieri’s suggestions 
avoid the dualistic tendencies in Voegelin’s language. 

With regard to the literary exchange between Arendt and 
Voegelin over Ongins of Totalitananism, Ranieri finds a 
certain validity in her criticism that Voegelin treated the 
phenomenal level of social and political reality as secondary. 
Yet, Ranieri’s fundamental sympathy with Voegelin is re- 
vealed in his comment that “if he was correct in his under- 
standing of humanity as constituted by its relationship to the 
divine ground, then does not liberalism’s agnosticism on such 
questions of ultimate ends reveal a view of humanity as 
impoverished as that of totalitarianism, which, in the long 
term, will exact an equally terrible price” (p. 193)? Perhaps. 
I cannot agree with Ranieri here. The fundamental respect for 
the individual within liberalism is priceless, and moreover, some 
of its historical roots are fully compatible with Voegelin’s 
ontology. Obviously, this is a topic beyond our present scope. 

Ranieri sheds light on many aspects of Voegelin’s writ- 
ings—beyond, but connected to, the relationship between 
social order and ontological order. The distinction between 
noetic differentiation (the process by which reality and hu- 
man participation as consciousness become articulate to 
themselves) and pneumatic differentiation (the movement of 
the divine Beyond toward the human) is discussed in detail. 
On the basis of that discussion, Ranieri clarifies Voegelin’s 
comparison of Paul’s noetic vision with the noetic quest of 
Plato and Aristotle (pp. 58-76). Ranieri explains how resis- 
tance to reality “often has its origins in the quite valid 
resistance to disorder that accompanies the differentiation of 
consciousness” (p. 106). The eclipse of reality; the evolution 
of Plato’s thought from the Gorgias through the Phaedrus and 
on to the Republic, Timaeus, and Laws; the Ecumenic Age; 
and many other such topics are analyzed with special clarity. 

Seldom do we encounter a work of scholarship that so 
deeply, clearly, and comprehensively provides insight into a 
major philosopher. Ranieri’s work is cause for celebrating the 
love of understanding. 


Political Theory, Modernity, and Postmodernity. By N. J. 
Rengger. Oxford: Blackwell, 1995. 253p. $54.95 cloth, 
$18.95 paper. 


Mark Reinhardt, Williams College 


Given the spate of recent works on questions of modernity 
and postmodernity, the theory market that this book enters 
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may well be nearing its saturation point. N. J. Rengger aims 
to turn that potential liability into an asset by explaining the 
reasons and providing a context for the recent explosion of 
work. Assaying a comprehensive overview and evaluation of 
what he calls “the modernity debate,” Rengger introduces 
key players, maps the debate’s main contours, and shows its 
significance for political life. The significance, he contends, is 
profound: Understanding the making and meaning of mo- 
dernity enables a reinterpretation of the tasks of political 
theory and the possibilities of contemporary politics. The 
three main tasks are to tell us where we are and how we got 
here, to show where we should go, and to help point the way 
from here to there. In this hardly startling but useful charac- 
terization, Rengger largely follows John Dunn, but he thinks 
that neither Dunn’s brand of intellectual history nor the 
mainstream of Anglo-American liberal and communitarian 
philosophy are up to the task. Above all, they do not 
adequately grasp the current political condition or its gene- 
alogy. A thorough-going encounter with the modernity de- 
bate, in contrast, will enable Rengger to sketch “an account 
of political judgment and practical] reasoning that can serve as 
both a way of interpreting our circumstances and a method of 
evaluating and guiding our actions, and... an account of the 
institutional and practical setting which can permit such a 
view of political judgment the most room to manoeuver” (p. 
xiii). His attempt at this sketch is at once edifying and vexing, 
for he offers probing readings of a wide range of important 
texts while remaining vague and elusive in elaborating his 
major arguments. 

To begin with the virtues, the book makes a useful 
contribution to the modernity debate by distinguishing be- 
tween “modernity as mood” and “modernity as socio-cultural 
form,” showing that much recent writing has suffered from 
eliding this distinction. Similarly, Rengger’s classification of 
postmodern thinkers as “Epicurean” (e.g., Rorty), “hard 
skeptical” (e.g., Baudrillard) and “soft skeptical” (e.g., 
Mouffe), though certainly open to challenge, produces a 
discussion that is sensitive to important political differences 
within this putative camp. Such sensitivity cannot be taken for 
granted amid the current theory wars, but Rengger is an 
interpreter of admirable care and generosity. He works hard 
to unsettle common dualisms and to move through familiar 
impasses. He draws sustenance from writers ancient, modern, 
and postmodern. Rather than trying to score points, he seeks 
in each thinker the thought worthy of engagement. Bauman, 
Blumenberg, Connolly, Habermas, Lyotard, MacIntyre, 
Strauss, Taylor, and Toulmin—this list, though selective, 
gives a sense of the diversity of contemporary perspectives 
that the book engages respectfully and with illuminating 
results. The discussion of Strauss is particularly subtle and 
stimulating, and it is the linchpin of one of Rengger’s main 
arguments, an attempt to supplement modern senses of the 
plasticity of politics and character with a recuperation of the 
“Platonic-Aristotelian” concern with the problem of nature 
and convention. This attempt frames an engaging discussion 
of the question of habit, a discussion that raises one of the 
book’s most interesting—and political theory’s oldest— ques- 
tions: “What social and political conditions are most favor- 
able for the development of virtuous habits and the suppres- 
sion of vicious ones” (p. 149)? 

Unfortunately, Rengger does not offer much of an answer, 
resting content with showing how recent thinkers have not 
taken the question seriously enough or have framed it too 
simply. The same holds for the closely related problem of 
judgment: The crux of the book’s argument is that the key 
task of contemporary theorists is to formulate a theory of 
judgment, but Rengger does not develop a substantive ac- 
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count, as he concedes in the final pages. Certainly, he does 
not meet his goal of helping us, understand the context of our 
actions and how to make our actions better. Of course, that 
is an unusually lofty aspiration, and he might settle for 
putting future discussion on‘a sounder footing. But the 
ground offered by the book is shakier than the author admits, 
for he makes a fundamental error in assuming that a theory 
of what judgment is will (somehow) make us better judges, 
that a philosophical account of ‘practical wisdom can make us 
wise. It is possible for a political theory to illuminate the 
conditions under which the arts of judgment flourish and 
flounder, and it may be that writing by democratic political 
intellectuals can, in modest ways, help citizens become more 
discriminating 1n their judgments. But this book does not tell 
us much about how that can happen. Near the end, Rengger 
pauses briefly to take up a promising example, Eichmann in 
Jerusalem, but he is silent on what I would take to be the key 
to Arendt’s effort to prompt thoughtfulness—her practice of 
storytelling. In Rengger’s hands, her book is essentially 
reduced to a thesis, and a banal one at that: We learn that evil 
regimes promote ... evil. 

Nor is it ever made sufficiently clear how this crucial 
problem of judgment is bound up with questions of moder- 
nity. The main culprit is Rengger’s account of the modernity 
debate itself. After claiming that the relationship between 
modernity as mood and modernity as form is crucial, he goes 
on to ignore the latter for most of the book. And though 
modernity as mood is at the center of most of his discussion, 
his own conclusions on the topic remain surprisingly fuzzy. 
His core arguments need both a crisper and a considerably 
fuller elaboration. For all the virtues of his specific readings, 
the cumulative effect of the parade of authors summarized is 
to deprive the book of much of the focus and force it needs. 
What is most lacking, in the end, is what Rengger most wants 
to provide—a sense of how coming to terms with modernity 
can inform our politics. It might'have helped if Rengger had 
engaged recent debates over the relationship between mo- 
dernity and such problems as colonialism and slavery, an 
omission which, along with the near total evasion of feminist 
work, weakens the book. 

Despite these shortcomings, Political Theory, Modemity, 
and Postmodernity offers many valuable interpretations, pro- 
viding a thoughtful introduction to a wide and complex body 
of work. It is unlikely to corner the market, but it has 
probably found a useful niche. 


Nietzsche, Heidegger, and the Transition to Postmodernity. 
By Gregory Bruce Smith. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1996. 366p. $42.00. | 


Ronald Beiner, University of Toronto 


Do postmodernists take seriously enough the “post” in 
postmodernity? This is a reasonable question, and it is posed 
quite acutely in this ambitious study by Gregory Bruce Smith. 
What would count as a genuinely postmodern culture? A 
culture must offer a distinctive ethos, an integral basis for a 
distinctive mode of dwelling, for the possibility of human 
rootedness in the world. Both Nietzsche and Heidegger saw 
modernity as such as undermining residual experiences of 
ethos, dwelling, and rootedness, and they desperately longed 
for something radically new that would offer an exit from the 
modern impasse. What reason is there to think that contem- 
porary art, religion, or intellectual life locates us in a cultural 
space outside the boundaries of modern experience? As 
Smith rightly observes, so-called postmodernity stands in a 
basically parasitical relation to previous culture (p. 53 n.). 
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Rather than help to create culturally novel possibilities 
beyond the modern horizon, contemporary postmodernism 
offers what one might think of, following Rorty, as a “culture 
of irony.” Seen from Nietzsche’s point of view, this is not a 
real culture at all but the sign of an incapacity for fashioning 
a genuine culture (pp. 88 n. 13, 126, 164). Unless one can 
draw from radical thinkers like Nietzsche and Heidegger at 
least intimations of a true (and not merely ironic) culture 
capable of being created in some epoch to come, human 
beings face the despairing prospect of being trapped forever 
in a Kojévian “end of history,” where all cultural possibilities 
have been played out and the only diversion available is to 
“deconstruct” the fragments already deposited by the history 
of human culture (pp. 60 n., 72, 88, 114 n., 151, 163, 165). 

This is a powerful thesis, but unfortunately the project has 
trouble sustaining its initial promise. The book is divided into 
four sections. Part 1 lays out a somewhat plodding survey of 
modern thought from Machiavelli to Hegel, although this 
part of the book is to some extent redeemed by a quite 
incisive account of Hegel (seen through a Kojévian lens). 
Part 2 offers an interesting but idiosyncratic reading of 
Nietzsche. Part 3 is devoted to Heidegger, with a long, 
jargony exposition of Bemg and Time that thoroughly fails to 
deliver on its pledge to “pin Heidegger down to something 
concrete” (p. 198 n. 1). This is followed, however, by several 
very good chapters, certainly the best in the book, on 
Heidegger’s middle to late works. Part 4 tries to flesh out, not 
very successfully, how the Nietzschean and Heideggerian 
themes of the middle sections of the book can furnish 
guidance about generating new forms of praxis that would 
allow us “to transcend the closure of modernity, to construct 
a transition to something novel” (p. 62). 

Smith combines an Arendtian lament for the eclipse of 
“the political” and a Gadamerian celebration of the auton- 
omy of human practice with an appreciation for the radical- 
ism of Nietzsche and Heidegger’s challenges to modernity. 
This is an attractive package of theoretical concerns, and 
Smith’s lack of enthusiasm for contemporary pseudo-Ni- 
etzschean fashions makes it even more attractive. What 
Smith basically means by modernity is nicely encapsulated in 
Nietzsche’s statement, in the Genealogy of Morals, that “our 
entire modern way of life ... has the appearance of sheer 
hubns and godlessness. . . . Our whole attitude toward nature, 
the way we violate her with the aid of machines and the 
heedless inventiveness of our technicians and engineers, is 
hubris.” Smith is right to insist that modernity so described is 
not something we have left behind, it is where we are now; and 
it is indeed the case that Nietzsche and Heidegger each 
deploy a kind of rhetoric that helps to articulate the longing 
for a relation to the world that involves less techne and more 
depth, less instrumental rationality and more mystery. But, 
again, the book is more successful at cataloguing the ills of 
modern theory and practice than at making clear how this 
antimodern rhetoric can get us any closer to the longed-for 
Nietzschean-Heideggerian Shangri-La of postmodernity. 

Those who arrive at chapter 24 still hoping that the vague 
Heideggerian formulas offered throughout the book will 
finally be given some more concretely political content will 
find that they have waited in vain. The conclusion is a 
disappointing hodgepodge of hedged bets and unhelpful 
generalities. All one can say for sure is that the author is 
more sympathetic to liberal democracy than were either 
Heidegger or Nietzsche. Yet, it is no accident that one is left 
with this unsatisfying outcome. Smith ends the book with the 
suggestion that the United States “might provide the site 
where something genuinely postmodern first comes forth” (p. 
343). What is this “something” likely to be? To answer this 
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question is to fall back into the characteristically modern 
temptation to have theory dictate to praxis (p. 324). But not 
to answer it leaves one wondering what point there is to the 
whole enterprise of sketching “a speculative alternative to 
late modernity” (p. 342). This is the basic conundrum of the 
whole book. 

One cannot help applauding the scope and ambition of 
Smith’s enterprise, but one does wish he had found a more 
effective literary means of pursuing his project. The book is 
far longer than it needs to be to make its point, and it relies 
too much on the mantra-like repetition of certain favored 
slogans (“overcoming the Spirit of Revenge,” “affirmation of 
self-presenting difference,” “recovering the autonomy of 
praus”). Indeed, it is surprising that Smith’s editors did not 
prod him to prune the thing down to more manageable 
proportions. The book has its rewards, but it requires readers 
with a lot of patience. 


The Limits of Lockean Rights in Property. By Gopal 
Sreenivasan. New York: Oxford University Press, 1995. 
162p. $29.95. 


John W. Danford, Loyola University Chicago 


John Locke’s account of the origins and foundation of private 
property has been the focus of a surprising amount of 
attention over the past two decades and more. This is partly 
no doubt because “Of Property,” the celebrated fifth chapter 
of the Second Treatise, is as confusing as it is important to 
Locke’s account of the basis of civil society. But the spate of 
recent attention is probably explained by the fact that so 
many academic writers have grave doubts about the legiti- 
macy of the institution of private property ttself. 

Gopal Sreenivasan has given us a succinct and lucid 
account of some of the central issues. The book offers “a 
somewhat surprising pair of conclusions: Locke’s argument 
has contemporary relevance and a defensible regime of 
private property rights is egalitarian” (pp. 3-4). The combi- 
nation is surprising, of course, because those who believe the 
latter are unlikely to accept the former. This reviewer found 
himself surprised by a slightly different pair of the book’s 
features: Sreenivasan treats Locke’s text with scrupulous care 
and almost Straussian seriousness, yet he seems to think 
Locke did not understand the implications of his own ac- 
count. 

Sreenivasan divides the book into two main parts, each 
consisting of two chapters. The first two substantive chapters 
present a detailed analysis of Locke’s account of property. 
One chapter is devoted to what the author calls the “consent 
problem” (i.e., how—if everything initially belongs to human- 
kind in common—anyone comes to have a private property 
right in anything). The next considers Locke’s explanation of 
the appropriation of things by means of labor or, more 
specifically, “why ıt ıs that labour legitimates appropriation” 
(p. 59). Here, Sreenivasan is justifiably critical of the tradi- 
tional interpretation and makes use of Nozick’s objection to 
the labor-mixing doctrine of appropriation, presenting in- 
stead a persuasive account of what is termed the “doctrine of 
maker’s right” (p. 62). Each chapter includes cogent treat- 
ments of various other commentators (mainly Waldron and 
Tully in chapter 2; Tully and Nozick in chapter 3). These two 
chapters are preceded by an introduction that serves to 
dispose of definitional issues and to direct the reader’s 
attention to the very important issue of the context in which 
Locke wrote: To precisely what audience were Locke’s 
remarks directed (and, one might add, what was his rhetor- 
ical aim)? The author makes use of Ashcraft’s insights here, 
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and one wishes they had been more consistently in the 
author’s mind for the remainder of the book. 

Part II (chapters 4 and 5; 6 is a conclusion) takes the 
careful analysis of Part I and seeks to draw out its more 
general relevance, especially to contemporary debates about 
the legitimacy of private property. Chapter 4 (“Limitations of 
the Original Theory”) investigates “how far Locke’s argu- 
ment succeeds on its own terms” (p. 95), while the fifth and 
last substantive chapter asks how far it succeeds on contem- 
porary terms. The latter is primarily an extended argument 
with Nozick and his essentially liberal property regime. 
Sreenivasan seeks to supplant the latter by arguing that the 
Lockean view traced earlier justifies an egalitarian and 
nonliberal regime of property (one in which, for example, 
exchange would be permissible, but not gifts, bequests, and 
inheritance). Such a regime also would require periodic 
redistributions of property (to the level of the “greatest 
universalisable share” [p. 117]), since “the legitimacy of 
Lockean property requires that everyone’s access to the 
means of production be maintained in a manner that con- 
serves her liberty to produce a surplus” (p. 7). 

The Limits of Lockean Rights in Property has a number of 
virtues. The book is clear and focused; the argument is 
compact; relevant secondary literature is respectfully treated. 
One loose end is rather troubling, however. The introductory 
chapter raises the issue of context, and specifically Ashcraft’s 
claim that Locke sought to appeal to a potential Whig 
audience of “merchants, tradesmen, artisans, shopkeepers, 
and yeomen farmers and the gentry” (p. 15, quoting Ash- 
craft). The gentry, in particular, were concerned about the 
stability of property rights, and thus an argument was needed 
to justify private property and at the same time undermine 
the “idle, unproductive” landed aristocracy. But this claim is 
difficult to square with Sreenivasan’s assertion that Locke’s 
account justifies an egalitarian property regime (with peri- 
odic redistributions). Perhaps more attention should be 
directed to Locke’s rhetoric. And for one who claims to be 
critical of the traditional reading of Locke, Sreenivasan 
presents a remarkably conventional reading. 

By staying with the received interpretation, Sreenivasan 
fails to address the most confusing aspect of Locke’s “Of 
Property.” It is not difficult to show that two opposed 
conceptions of the natural state of things lurk in Locke’s 
chapter. On the one hand, Locke sometimes writes as if the 
natural condition of mankind is one of plenty—he even 
quotes the biblical formulation that “God has given us all 
things richly” (IJ, 31). On the conventional reading, followed 
by Sreenivasan, there are two periods in Locke’s state of 
nature, the age of abundance and the age of scarcity (see, 
e.g., p. 35). The latter results only after the introduction of 
money (“a little piece of yellow metal”) makes it possible for 
individuals to appropriate “larger possessions.” 

On the other hand, there is another, conflicting account 
running through the same paragraphs. As Sreenivasan notes, 
Locke attributes wealth (first 9/10 of value, then he boosts it 
to 99/100) to the input of human labor (H, 40). The author 
fails to note that Locke goes even farther, suggesting that 
land without human labor would be “not one thousandth” the 
value of land under cultivation (II, 43). These proportions 
(and the way Locke builds up to the final figure) suggest that 
the spoilage limitation should be seen in a different light. 
When there was nothing both lasting and scarce (money), it 
was not merely “dishonest” for an individual “to hoard up 
more than he could make use of’; to do so “was a foolish 
thing,” as Locke notes (II, 46). In other words, there is no 
reason to be industrious. When we combine this insight with 
Locke’s observation that what we have plenty of, by nature, is 
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land, and that land, without cultivation, is waste, we come to 
see the invention of money from the proper perspective: 
Money makes possible human industriousness and gives 
human beings the opportunity to create wealth. 

The natural condition is not a condition of plenty, dis- 
rupted by the invention of money, as the traditional view 
taught; rather, mankind has by nature (or from nature) a 
plentiful supply only of worthless land (waste), and the 
spoilage limitation effectively prevents men from laboring to 
improve their situation. In this great insight Locke antici- 
pated the claims of, for example, Adam Smith. I believe 
Locke did grasp the implications of his own account, but his 
radical view necessarily ran up against the teaching of the 
tradition, and especially of the Christian church, with its 
fundamental misunderstanding of both the source of wealth 
and the role of money. Locke’s rhetorical strategy—bhts 
confusing presentation, or what might be called the “double 
teaching” of chapter 5—can be seen as his response to the 
context in which he wrote, and in a deeper sense than 
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The UAW and the Heyday of American Liberalism 1945— 
1968. By Kevin Boyle. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1995. 338p. $35.00. 

North American Auto Unions in Crisis: Lean Production as 
Contested Terrain. Edited by William C. Green and Ernest 
J. Yanarella. Albany, NY: State University of New York 
Press, 1996. 246p. $59.50 cloth, $19.95 paper. 


Stephen Amberg, The University of Texas at San Antonio 


The transformation of American governance has been stale- 
mated in one area central to capitalist economies, namely, 
employment relations. A possible reason is that the dominant 
labor governance mechanism dating from the New Deal is an 
industrial relations system that is. permissive of private order- 
ing among contending interests, and the large-scale manage- 
ment-initiated changes of recent years have undermined the 
bargaining position of organized labor. Thus, because em- 
ployers are getting what they want and unions have collapsed 
as political actors, the policy status quo serves Republicans 
and Democrats alike rather well. While labor is as central as 
ever, the argument is widespread that unions have outlived 
their usefulness. They were too self-centered in the past to 
contribute to solving the country’s problems, and they are too 
adversarial now that the economy demands teamwork. 

But that interpretation may be too hasty. Kevin Boyle’s 
history of the relationship between the United Auto Workers 
(UAW) and the Democrats from 1945 to 1968 shows in rich 
detail that not all of organized labor subscribed to the 
postwar politics of interest group liberalism. What brought 
down union-backed liberalism was to a large degree beyond 
union influence rather than a consequence of inherent union 
failings. The edited volume by William Green and Ernest 
Yanarella, which examines contemporary industrial relations 
in the automobile industry, argues that the imbalance of 
power in restructured workplaces is a critical determinant of 
national economic performance. 

The automobile industry has long been considered a 
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Ashcraft’s purely political or tactical account would suggest. 
In terms of contemporary relevance, it is worth noting that 
the same profound misunderstanding confronted by Locke is 
evident in today’s debates about whether wealth should be 
viewed as a pie to be divided more equitably or as something 
generated when human energies are hberated (by allowing 
people to keep more of what they produce). 

There is much of value in Sreenivasan’s study, but its 
virtues are to some degree vitiated by the narrow academic 
concerns within which she is content to remain. I kept 
thinking, as I read the book, of a passage from Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Gibbon drily observes 
that “it might perhaps be more conducive to the virtue, as 
well as happiness, of mankind, if all possessed the neces- 
saries, and none the superfluities, of life. But in the present 
imperfect condition of society, luxury, though it may proceed 
from vice or folly, seems to be the only means that can correct 
the unequal distribution of property” (chapter 2; Womersley 
edition, vol. I, p. 80). 


pivotal case for understanding twentieth-century political 
developments. Recent studies have explicitly connected 
changes in auto industrial organization to questions about 
governance, such as Campbell, Hollingsworth, and Lind- 
berg’s Governance of the Amencan Economy (1991), Turner's 
Democracy at Work (1991), Kenney and Florida’s Beyond 
Mass Production (1993), and Amberg’s Union Inspiration in 
American Politics (1994). Thus, Boyle’s book adds to a 
substantial scholarship about auto labor and politics but also 
makes its own distinctive contribution in two ways. First, this 
is one of the first scholarly histories of labor politics in the 
1960s; second, Boyle argues it was in that decade the UAW 
leaders—especially president Walter Reuther—departed 
from their historical social democratic agenda in order to 
gain influence over the antipoverty program. “That proved to 
be a grievous miscalculation” (p. 7), in Boyle’s assessment. As 
the author admits, his analysis is in many respects a tradi- 
tional political history focused on the leaders’ policy priori- 
ties; there is little in the book about workplace conflicts and 
the institutional mechanisms of consent in industrial rela- 
tions. But the book presents, with a remarkably assured tone 
and a mastery of materials, a persuasive narrative of the 
shortcomings of postwar liberalism from the labor perspec- 
tive that was so important then and is so often ignored today. 

The first two chapters lay out the “vanguard” role that 
Reuther and his leadership caucus at the UAW adopted in 
the postwar 1940s. In contrast to some New Left analysts, 
Boyle argues that the UAW’s social democratic commitments 
survived the onset of Cold War and the Taft-Hartley Act 
(1947). And in contrast to pluralist interpretations of U.S. 
unions, the Reuther leadership acted on the belief that the 
CIO could lead the United States to social democracy. 
Fighting for what once was called the “middle way,” the 
Reutherites battled against the authoritarian communist left 
in the union movement and the reactionary right represented 
by autocratic corporate managements and southern white 
supremacists. Reuther’s vision of industrial democracy went 
beyond workplace contractualism and interest group liberal- 
ism (p. 25). 
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Rooted in Socialist and Progressive traditions still vibrant 
in the 1930s, Reuther advocated corporatistic institutions at 
the company, industry, and national levels to plan industrial 
modernization and the distribution of productive “abun- 
dance” to the general population. Although his plan was not 
as unusual then as it would be today and had the support of 
those identified by Boyle as “liberal statists” (p. 37), labor’s 
social democrats had to contend with social Keynesians (p. 
37) and commercial Keynesians (p. 45) as well as conserva- 
tive opponents. By the end of the 1940s, when reformism was 
blunted by a vicious red scare and when commercial Keyne- 
sianism had become the practical policy of the federal 
government, the leaders of the UAW settled on a strategy to 
realign the Democratic Party into a social reform party. They 
became “a vital part of the Democratic electoral coalition 
and the party’s political machinery and there was always the 
hope that the UAW leadership could use that position to 
inject its program into public debate” (p. 60). 

The following eight chapters detail the UAW’s persistent 
efforts in the two decades after the 1948 presidential election 
to gain Democratic endorsement of the social democratic 
agenda. Boyle describes how UAW leaders were frustrated 
by the institutional boundaries of postwar consensus. One 
issue, however, stood out for its potential to break the 
boundaries, namely, race, and the UAW used it (p. 108). The 
UAW made some progress through the New Deal industrial 
relations system by bargaining for rules of employment 
security and income for all auto workers, but general equal 
employment opportunity and universal welfare entitlements 
were still on the farther shore of federal intervention to 
secure racial equality. Moreover, as long as southern white 
supremacists retained a veto in Democratic Party councils 
and senior positions on congressional committees, labor’s 
agenda seemed doomed. To bust open that cleavage, the 
UAW and its allies pushed national legislation for racial 
equality. 

In the 1960s, as the civil rights movement became influen- 
tial, UAW leaders asserted their leadership in civil rights but 
did so, according to Boyle, only at the cost of abandoning 
social democracy. In the social democratic perspective, racial 
discrimination was tied to economic injustice. The solution 
was to compel corporate leaders to provide more opportunity 
for all, a condition which could be unleashed by the existing 
technology of production if it could be managed for the 
public interest, rather than by a zero-sum competition among 
the races. The interest group approach, however, was more 
politically congenial to President Lyndon Johnson than was 
dealing with the economic democracy problem. His admin- 
istration provided specialized benefits for poor blacks, fully 
aware that this policy framework jeopardized the Democratic 
Party’s mass base. What was “extraordinary,” Boyle com- 
ments, was that UAW leaders embraced it and abandoned 
their class perspective (p. 191). Boyle’s reconstruction of the 
fragmentation of liberal perspectives 1s a first-class contribu- 
tion to our understanding of a crucial episode in U.S. political 
development. 

Boyle’s book could be usefully read with the Green and 
Yanarella volume, which provides a highly critical account of 
the sequel, that is, what happened after the successful entry 
of Japanese auto companies into the U.S. market in the 
mid-1970s. The UAW and other manufacturing unions were 
left to use the industrial relations system the best they could 
to cope with the greatest changes in industrial conditions 
since the Great Depression, and the best was not very good. 
The UAW lost almost half its peak membership. 

In the New Deal industrial relations regulation, unions can 
try to win agreements about industrial change, but there is no 
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legal requirement that managers bargain over plant closings, 
investment policies, technology, and a host of other decisions 
that vitally affect employment and income. Of course, these 
decisions were made by U.S. managers before the Japanese 
appeared, but what Green and Yanarella call Japanese 
Production Management (JPM) forced U.S. firms to accel- 
erate the pace and change the quality of work relations. For 
many observers of Japanese auto companies in management 
and academia, JPM is the core of a better, cooperative style 
of governance than that associated with New Deal pluralism, 
antitrust, and adversarial industrial relations. But such posi- 
tive assessments receive critical scorn from most of the 
authors in Green and Yanarella. 

Eight essays compare how U.S. and Canadian auto work- 
ers are being affected by JPM in Japanese transplants, 
Japanese-American joint ventures, and in GM’s Saturn. 
Informing them is a theoretical framework grounded in 
Antonio Gramsci’s “Americanism and Fordism,” which fore- 
sees in Henry Ford’s moving assembly line a new paradigm of 
work relations and consent to capitalist hegemony. The New 
Deal brought Fordist consent to fruition by marrying a 
physically demanding work regimen to contractual due pro- 
cess and consumer claims on the productive surplus. In 
contrast, the new consent anticipated by JPM is based on 
enterprise unions that collaborate with production managers, 
pay linked to firm performance, and labor market competi- 
tion that divides the working class. In short, JPM subordi- 
nates workers to the capitalist labor process in ways that are 
less innovative than reminiscent of the pre-New Deal era (p. 
35). Several of the authors call JPM neo-Fordism rather than 
post-Fordism. 

The essays are uneven in quality. Carl Dassbach subjects 
leading positive assessments of JPM to sustained critique: 
Self-managing teamwork doubles as a technique “to create 
smaller units which can be more closely supervised and more 
completely exploited” (p. 22), cross-training is really “multi- 
task” training rather than the development of skills (p. 25), 
the constant improvement system leads to “super-exploita- 
tion”— both physical and intellectual (pp. 26-9, 36), and the 
commitment of firms to employees merely matches those in 
UAW-organized plants in the United States and Canada (pp. 
30-2). Ernest Yanarella describes the break-away of the 
Canadian region of the UAW in 1985 as a resolution of the 
growing gap between the UAW’s accommodating posture 
toward JPM and the Canadians’ opposition. He interprets 
the UAW’s collaboration with JPM as the loss of union 
direction since the Reuther days and a threat to auto 
workers’ ability to protect their vital interests. Laurie Gra- 
ham reports on participant-observation at the nonunion 
Subaru-Isuzu (SIA) plant in Indiana. She found that SIA 
depended heavily on inculcating workers with a “myth of 
egalitarianism” but that the gap between cooperative SIA 
rhetoric and workers’ experiences with regimented work 
fostered individual resistance and “informal collective bar- 
gaining” (p. 66). 

In the most informative essay, Steve Babson reports on 
survey research at the UAW-organized Mazda plant outside 
Detroit. The results cast considerable doubt on the imple- 
mentation of JPM. Workers overwhelmingly reported that 
their jobs are highly regimented—as in traditional Fordist 
plants—with virtually no opportunity for employees to alter 
the work routine; changes are imposed by management. 
Moreover, half complained that training is poor and that job 
rotation is corrupted by favoritism. According to Babson, the 
UAW local intervened to demand contract language to 
improve training and job rotation opportunities, but he raises 
a broader point. He agrees that JPM does depend more 
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heavily on the willing participation of the work force than do 
traditional Fordist plants. In Japan, a number of social and 
political institutions enable employers to win employee con- 
sent. But in the United States, he says, Japanese transplants 
have two options: go nonunion and employ traditional U.S. 
management techniques to control labor, or “nativize” JPM 
with the cooperation of an independent union. Even in the 
latter case the future of the new workplace is problematic 
because U.S. corporate governance privileges shareholders 
and managers over employees: Corporations will have a 
difficult time delivering the long-run employee security that is 
the quid pro quo in Japan. 

. James Rinehart, David Robertson, Christopher Huxley, 
and the Canadian Auto Workers Research Team report on 
the unionized GM-Suzuki joint venture in Ontario, where the 
implementation of teamwork failed because of experiences 
similar to those at Mazda. A chapter by Yanarella highlights 
training as the primary method for winning consent in JPM 
workplaces. He presents data on the use of government 
training funds—sometimes quite substantial—to support the 
implementation of JPM and then focuses on what types of 
training are provided at the Toyota plant in Kentucky and at 
Saturn. Yanarella reserves judgment about industrial rela- 
tions at these plants because he argues that JPM still depends 
on political “forces operating’ at the local, national and 
continental levels” (p. 149). William Green argues that the 
New Deal labor governance is in crisis.because of JPM (p. 
169). This seems to overstate the case in light of the previous 
chapters’ evidence about workers’ continuing ability to shape 
worker-management relations. The most direct challenge 
occurs when non-union plants form work teams because this 
raises a dilemma in the interpretation of NLRA Section 
8(a)(2), which prohibits company-domuinated labor organiza- 
tions: Is a work team a labor organization? 

Finally, Donald Wells broadens the perspective from the 
workplace to the environmental conditions for the “striking” 
stability of JPM plants (p. 197). Rather than locate consent in 
the transcendence of the Fordist division of labor or the 
internalization of teamwork norms, he argues that workers’ 
consent is based on widespread economic insecurity outside 
the core factories associated with the end of Keynesian 
policy. If true, then faster economic growth could result in 
industrial instability as workers assert their own conception 
of teamwork. l P 

Fifty years ago political scientists were attracted to New 
Deal industrial relations governance to explain problems of 
consent, regulation, and political participation, but few stud- 
ies were undertaken in the 1950s and 1960s. Now, with the 
changes in the conditions of labor, perhaps political scientists 
will again turn their talents to explaining the institutional 
connections between work and politics. These two volumes 
will be vital documents for the development of theories of 
governance. 


The Politics of Rage: George Wallace, the Origins of the New 
Conservatism, and the Transformation of American Poli- 
tics. By Dan T. Carter. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1995. 572p. $40.00. 


Charles W. Dunn, Clemson University 


Etched like an epitaph on a tombstone are Dan T. Carter’s 
central conclusion and closing words about George Corley 
Wallace: “He was the most influential loser in twentieth- 
century American politics” (p. 468). Can this inscription 
withstand the weathering winds. of criticism? How about 
William Jennings. Bryan in the Democratic Party? Three 


times a candidate for president (1896, 1900, 1908) and once 
a presidential kingmaker (1912), Bryan anticipated the issues 
that would make the Democrats the majority party during the 
New Deal. His 1896 Cross of Gold speech ranks among the 
most important political addresses ever delivered, foreshad- 
owing his influence in the Democratic Party over several 
decades. His 1912 address to the Democratic convention 
broke a party deadlock and delivered the nomination to 
Woodrow Wilson on the 46th ballot. 

Or, how about Barry Goldwater? Once a presidential 
candidate (1964), Goldwater presaged the appeal of states’ 
rights and the emerging importance of the South in U.S. 
politics. He laid the political foundation for the resurrection 
of conservatism and the resuscitation of the Republican 
Party. During the 1960 GOP convention in Chicago, Gold- 
water sounded the conservative battle cry to capture control 
of the party from eastern establishment Republicans with 
these famous words: “We can take this party back.” Goldwa- 
ters bestseller, The Conscience of a Conservative (1960), 
became the right wing’s clarion call to arms. 

George Wallace never delivered a speech as important as 
Bryan’s Cross of Gold nor wrote a book as influential as 
Goldwater’s. Wallace reacted tactically to circumstances, 
consumed by the passion of political ambition. Indeed, 
Carter aptly titles the most important chapter of his book 
“The Moral Compass of Ambition” (p. 68). Political survival, 
not philosophical reflection, tattooed’ the arm of Wallace’s 
career. He personified political pragmatism at its worst, so 
much so that a dark cloud hangs over his latter-day civil rights 
conversion. No eraser can wipe from the chalk board of 
human memory the image of Wallace standing in the school- 
house door, pronouncing: “Segregation today, segregation 
tomorrow, segregation forever.” 

Competing forces squeezed out of Wallace his true char- 
acter. Throughout life Wallace faced the tensions of the Old 
South versus the New South, and political opportunity versus 
personal loyalty. Until the sun began to set on Wallace’s life, 
he chose the Old South and political opportunity. Wallace 
pressed hard on the red-hot button of racial prejudice to 
activate his constituency. 

“The Origins of the New Conservatism,” emblazoned in 
the subtitle like a flashing neon sign on a marquee, promises 
a revelation about the rising tide of conservatism in U.S. 
public life. But does the book live up to its billing? A 
mucroscopic search of the Table of Contents and the Index 
reveals only one use of the word conservative, “The Conser- 
vative Society of America” (p. 295). That, however, reveals 
Carter’s misuse of the word. This organization, headed by a 
former John Bircher, joined with a motley group of political 
personalities and organizations to help choreograph Wal- 
lace’s career on the national political stage. Strong racist and 
anti-Semitic ties bound these entities together. They included 
Joseph Welch’s John Birch Society, the Reverend Carl 
MclIntire’s Twentieth Century Reformation, Dr. Fred 
Schwarz’s Christian Anti-Communism Crusade, the Rever- 
end Billy James Hargis’s Christian Crusade, Edgar Bundy’s 
Church League of America, Dean Clarence Manion’s Forum, 
Texas oilman H.L. Hunt’s Life Line Foundation, William 
Simmons of the White Citizens Council, Willis Carto of the 
Liberty Lobby, former governor of Mississippi Ross Barnett, 
and Louisiana segregationist Leander Perez. 

These persons and groups, like Wallace, were not conser- 
vatives but reactionaries. They merit nary a mention in 
almost all the voluminous literature on post-World War II 
conservatism. For example, Dunn and Woodard’s (1996) The 
Conservative Tradition in America contains zero references to 
Wallace and all the others. They were a backwater in U.S. 
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politics. George Wallace failed to affiliate with the burgeon- 
ing conservative movement but instead cast his lot with forces 
intent on turning back the clock of progress. To the extent 
that he had any liaison with conservatism, it was purely 
pragmatic and tactical, consistent with his career, and oppor- 
tunistically designed to further his own political ambitions. 

Now, did Wallace identify a new constituency to which 
contemporary conservatism could appeal? Yes, he did, but so 
did others in different ways. And long before Carter, other 
authors documented that constituency. Carter adds nothing 
new here. 

Wallace identified a deep alienation from America’s two 
major parties, especially among lower-middle-class and low- 
er-class whites both in the North and South. His third-party 
candidacy in 1968, which received 13.8% of the popular vote, 
signaled to the major parties the depth and breadth of this 
alienation. Richard Nixon and the Republicans saw the signal 
first, but today both parties respond to Wallace’s social 
agenda on welfare and other issues. 

Despite these weaknesses, Carter’s book is outstanding: 
especially well written and thoroughly documented. Carter 
captivates the reader with superlative integration of person- 
ality, family, politics, ethics, society, rhetoric, federalism, 
economics, tradition, religion, leadership, group dynamics, 
and history. A tough of intrigue and a dash of conspiracy 
sharply season the plot. Carter tells a good story, and political 
scientists would do well to return to the days when they told 
stories well. The resurrection of political biography, a lost art 
among political scientists, would expand our discipline’s 
appeal and influence. The literature from such fields as 
political leadership, political psychology, and political sociol- 
ogy would strengthen the literature on political biography. As 
it is, political scientists leave historians to dominate this field 
of play. Perhaps that is why some political scientists now 
identify with a new and growing national scholarly organiza- 
tion, The Social Science History Association. 

Label The Politics of Rage as “a must read” for anyone 
wanting to understand the transition of the Old South to the 
New South and for any political scientist desiring to resurrect 
the scintillating disciplinary interest of political biography! 
Should the American Political Science Association establish 
a new section on political biography? 


The Politics of Child Abuse in America. By Lela B. Costin, 
Howard Jacob Karger, and David Stoesz. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1996. 200p. $29.95. 


Douglas J. Besharov and Jacob W. Dembosky, 
University of Maryland 
News stories daily remind us of the horrors of child abuse and 
of the seeming inability of public agencies to protect even the 
children already reported to them. What is to be done? After 
surveying the hundred-year history of child abuse programs, 
Costin, Karger, and Stoesz propose the creation of regional 
“Children’s Authorities” to implement a rights-based ap- 
proach to child protection. The chapter containing this policy 
recommendation is the weakest part of the book. But, 
overall, the volume is an honest, thoughtful, and informative 
recounting of how much mischief has been done in the name 
of protecting children. 

Beginning with an analysis of the political culture that 
surrounds the child protective system, the authors argue that 
contradictions between myth and reality frustrate its efforts. 
They point out that many professionals in the field insist on 
viewing child abuse and child neglect as unrelated to social 
class, even though most maltreated children are poor—and 
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are members of various racial and ethnic minorities. Simi- 
larly, while the media and the public have become obsessed 
with sensational cases of sexual abuse, most cases involve 
moderate physical abuse or neglect. “Instead of sensitizing 
the public to the real problems of child abuse,” the authors 
complain, “the media have used shocking details to transform 
child abuse from a social problem into a social spectacle” 
(p. 7). 

The authors claim that the result has been a rapidly 
expanding “child abuse and neglect industry” (p. 23), consist- 
ing of high-priced lawyers, psychotherapists, and other spe- 
cialists who cater to wealthy and middle-class children and 
adults who claim to have been abused. They argue that, 
“while poor children are forced to seek help in understaffed 
and underfunded public welfare agencies, middle-class vic- 
tims are counseled by a growing cadre of mental health 
professionals who specialize in the trauma of sexual abuse” 
(p. 40). Here, the authors, like the media, may be overreact- 
ing to a few sensational cases. There is a child abuse industry, 
but it is fueled by government and foundation funding for 
services that go mainly to poor families. They are correct, 
however, to describe how polarized the issue has become, 
with those who lobby for system expansion (various child 
advocacy groups that benefit from increased spending) pitted 
against those who want to reign in the system (mainly an 
organization called VOCAL, Victims of Child Abuse Laws). 
So far, most politicians have not taken sides in the debate, 
perhaps because they do not understand what is happening. 

Ironically, the first child savers were deeply aware of the 
relationship between poverty and maltreatment. In the late 
nineteenth century, middle-class reformers tried to alleviate 
such social problems as poverty and crime (and child abuse) 
by removing poor, immigrant children from dangerous 
homes and neighborhoods. This early movement gained 
strength from intense media interest in the Mary Ellen case 
(the first highly publicized case of child abuse), growing 
public support for government intervention into “underclass” 
family life, and the backing of the women’s rights and animal 
rights movements. In the Northeast, especially, private char- 
ities known as Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children (SPCCs) became responsible for child protection. 
The SPCCs successfully justified their interventions into 
family life with the notion of “child rights.” 

During the Progressive Era, child maltreatment receded 
from the public agenda. It was not “rediscovered” until the 
1960s by physicians, who, with the aid of X-rays, became 
more adept at diagnosing nonaccidental injuries. A new 
paradigm emerged that cast maltreatment in medical terms, 
signaled by the emergence of the now familiar medicopoliti- 
cal term, the “battered child syndrome.” Over the next 
decade, a group of physicians led by C. Henry Kempe 
persuaded key members of Congress, including then Senator 
Walter Mondale, to enact the 1974 Child Abuse Prevention 
and Treatment Act (CAPTA). It established a National 
Center on Child Abuse and Neglect and awarded states 
special grants if they adopted common standards for defining, 
reporting, and investigating child maltreatment. As a result, 
all states now have mandatory reporting laws that require, 
under threat of civil and criminal penalties, most child- 
serving professionals to report suspected maltreatment. Most 
communities now also have specialized child protective agen- 
cies to investigate reports. 

These reporting laws and associated public and profes- 
sional awareness campaigns have been strikingly successful. 
In 1963, about 150,000 maltreated children were reported to 
the authorities. By 1994, the number reached more than 
three million, a twenty-fold increase. As a result, many 
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thousands of children have been saved from serious injury 
and even death. The best estimate is that over the past two 
decades child abuse and neglect deaths have fallen from 
more than 3,000 a year—and perhaps as many as 5,000—to 
fewer than 1,300 a year. Despite this progress, substantial 
problems remain. As the authors describe, many endangered 
children continue to go unreported. Studies suggest that 
professionals fail to report more than half the apparently 
abused and neglected children they see. At the same time, 
however, agencies are being inundated by inappropriate 
reports. Since 1975 the proportion of cases substantiated 
after an investigation has declined from about 65% to as low 
as 25%. This flood of inappropriate reports is overwhelming 
the limited resources of agencies, and may help explain why 
25-50% of child abuse deaths involve children previously 
known to the authorities. . 

The authors also complain about the weaknesses of re- 
search on the subject and inadequate funding for services, 
which lead to poorly trained staff, high turnover, poor 
working conditions, and insufficient screening and investiga- 
tive procedures. Finally, and most important, they argue that 
the current “nsychotherapeutic” paradigm, which stresses the 
psychological attributes of abusers, distorts public and pro- 
fessional responses. This explains the public’s obsession with 
sexual abuse and the mistaken belief that child maltreatment 
is an “equal opportunity disease” (p. 150), affecting all social 
classes equally. To the authors, “ignoring the connection 
between socioeconomic class and child abuse does an injus- 
tice to the victims of child abuse, because it undermines the 
development of effective approaches for dealing with the 
problem” (p. 151). Thus, we should not be surprised that 
current approaches based largely on a psychological under- 
standing of child maltreatment fail to help most families who 
pass through the system. 

We are particularly sympathetic to this last point, having 
argued it ourselves. That is what makes the authors’ policy 
recommendations all the more perplexing to us. They pro- 
pose a new “paradigm” that reconceptualizes child abuse as 
a “public safety issue” (p. 165). Child protection would be 
“predicated on the rights of children to receive the same level 
of protection afforded other members of society” (pp. 10-1). 
“In order to provide children with safety, it is necessary to 
criminalize child abuse and neglect” (p. 181). To implement 
this new paradigm, they would create regional “Children’s 
Authorities” to replace existing protective agencies. Similar 
to local school boards, these authorities would have an 
elected board of directors and an executive director oversee- 
ing all services for maltreated children. The authorities would 
screen all reports, investigate accepted reports, prosecute 
perpetrators, place children in protective care, conduct re- 
search, and provide various social services (mainly through 
contract), such as family support, foster care, and prevention 
and community education. 

Most significantly, investigations would no longer be con- 
ducted by social workers but by police officers, because, the 
authors argue, child abuse “is first and foremost a criminal 
act requiring police intervention” (p. 181). Officers would 
pursue a “pro-arrest” policy (p. 181), immediately arresting 
all suspected abusers. Although such a policy has never been 
tested in cases of child maltreatment, the authors cite evi- 
dence (thrown into question after its initial publication) that, 
in some cities, the approach has reduced repeat offenses in 
cases of spousal abuse. They offer no other evidence that 
their ideas have been tried somewhat, somewhere, success- 


Unfortunately, there is an analytic disconnection between 
the authors’ proposal and their recognition that child mal- 
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treatment is intertwined with poverty, drug abuse, and re- 
lated social problems. Their proposal is based on the mis- 
taken assumption that parents fall into discrete categories of 
“abuser” and “nonabuser.” The majority of parents reported 
for maltreatment are not criminals; rather, they struggle to 
care for their children under conditions of severe poverty. 
Child abuse is deeply rooted in the way we live and organize 
our society. Hence, the rhetoric of “rights” simply does not 
lead to the kinds of remedies that will work. As the authors 
themselves state, policymakers should focus on “the harsh 
economic and social problems experienced by poor house- 
holds, many of which experience child abuse” (p. 151). 
Unfortunately, they failed to take their own advice. 


Roads to Dominion: Right-Wing Movements and Political 
Power in the United States. By Sara Diamond. New York: 
The Guilford Press, 1995, 445p. $19.95. 


' Michael P. Federici, Mercyhurst College 


The rise of the Right in the latter half of the twentieth 
century has gained the attention of scholars in a variety of 
academic disciplines as well as that of the popular media. The 
conservative movement in the United States warrants analy- 
sis because it has played an important part in shaping 
political culture and politics in recent decades. Sara Dia- 
mond’s book, which began as her doctoral thesis in sociology, 
is about “how right-wing movements in the United States, 
from the 1940s to the present, moved from the sidelines of 
U.S. politics to center stage” (p. 2). She focuses on how 
right-wing groups succeeded in gaining political power, a 
topic that has been discussed in several scholarły and popular 
books. What differentiates Diamond’s analysis from similar 
studies is the scope of her book. She is primarily interested in 
how “the Right,” as a social movement, became politically 
powerful. Most studies of the conservative movement focus 
on organizational, ideological, or intellectual aspects of the 
rise of the Right. Diamond, by contrast, not only claims to be 
“historical” but also attempts to provide a more comprehen- 
sive study of the Right than the existing literature on the topic 
offers. She identifies her work as a “history of the U.S. Right” 
that explains the instrumental role played by right-wing 
groups in the recent conservative shift in public policy. 

As a way of explaining the connection between right-wing 
movements and public policy, the book draws the distinction 
between “oppositional” and “system-supported” (terms that are 
omitted from the index) right-wing movements. Oppositional 
means opposed to “prevailing power structures,” and system- 
supported means that the movements are supported by the 
existing power structures. This distinction is not particularly 
helpful to understanding the nature of right-wing move- 
ments, but Diamond uses it to distinguish her analysis of 
those movements from that presented by Seymour Martin 
Lipset and Daniel Bell. She argues that the Right has been 
more system-supported than the prevailing scholarly view 
contends. Her assumption seems to be that right-wing move- 
ments are anchored to established power structures and thus 
are more powerful and have greater political viability than 
other scholars have assumed. 

Diamond identifies four “movements” that make up the 
Right in the United States: the anticommunist movement, 
the racist Right, the Christian Right, and the neoconservative 
movement. According to her, these have converged to form a 
power base which has been used to create the social and 
political change that she finds “tragic” and “perplexing.” In 
fact, the title of the book indicates Diamond’s ultimate point: 
The emergence of the political Right in America is dangerous 
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because it is antiprogressive and noninclusive. Certainly, the 
Right includes groups that exemplify racism and other inim- 
ical ideas, but in the attempt to be “historical” and compre- 
hensrve, Diamond lumps together very diverse figures and 
groups, such as David Duke, George Bush, the KKK, Russell 
Kirk, militia groups, Ronald Reagan, Pat Robertson, and 
others. The Right is portrayed as a largely monolithic ideo- 
logical movement that is determined to destroy civil rights 
and civil liberties in the United States. 

While Diamond exaggerates the political and ideological 
continuity of the Right, her study of its rise explains how 
integral anticommunism was to forming a working policy 
consensus among right-wing factions. Since the fall of com- 
munism, the Right has lost one of its central unifying causes. 
The consequences for the Right’s political success in the 
post-Cold War era seem to be the unraveling of its political 
coalition. Diamond’s analysis leads to the conclusion that 
without an equivalent unifying cause, the Right is unlikely to 
return to the solidarity of the Reagan years. 

The book does provide some useful but limited description 
of the various parts of what Diamond calls the “New Right.” 
Her analysis follows the work of other scholars and divides 
the mainstream conservative movement into three groups 
separated by three public policy concerns. Each group—the 
Christian Right, Neoconservatives, and traditional or paleo- 
conservatives—has a different focus. The Christian Right 
focuses on social issues, Neoconservatives emphasize foreign 
policy, and paleoconservatives focus on nativist issues. 

Unfortunately, Diamond’s analysis is colored by her ideo- 
logical bias. She openly states that she is not sympathetic to 
conservative ideology. While she claims that her sympathies 
can be separated from her analysis, readers will have no 
trouble uncovering her bias. The book is littered with pejo- 
rative assertions about the Right and such comments as: 
“This book sets the stage for our understanding of some of 
the tragic and perplexing events we now witness” (p. 16). It 
ends with the statement: “Despite many obstacles to unity, 
together the Christian Right and the Republican Party 
hoped, by 1996, to throw the Democrats out of the White 
House and to enforce a new era of moral righteousness and 
economic severity, with a vengeance” (p. 312). The lack of 
scholarly detachment and philosophical depth detract from 
the credibility of the author’s conclusions. 

Perhaps the greatest shortcoming of the volume ıs its lack 
of theoretical and historical substance. The book is journal- 
istically written and argued, and it lacks any serious philo- 
sophical analysis. The intellectual roots of conservatism need 
to be part of any work that claims to explain the motives of 
the political Right. Analysis of the intellectual and political 
roots of conservatism bring to light the significant differences 
among the various groups, figures, and ideas that Diamond 
discusses in her book. 

While there is very little original scholarship in Roads to 
Domunion, readers may find it a useful review of the events 
and personalities that shaped the Reagan coalition and the 
ensuing conservative movements. The book, however, lacks a 
substantive conclusion and is preoccupied with public policy 
and politics, which gives it a narrow and short-term focus. To 
put the rise of the Right in perspective, a more historical and 
philosophical approach is needed. Moreover, Diamond’s 
analysis lacks an understanding of the U.S. political process 
and constitutional system. Political movements cannot be 
understood apart from the political system that shapes their 
behavior. Nor can the rise of the Right be properly assessed 
outside the broader context of cultural developments in 
Western civilization. 
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Unions and Public Policy: The New Economy, Law, and 
Democratic Policies. Edited by Lawrence Flood. Westport, 
CT: Greenwood Press, 1995. 224p. $59.95. 

Broken Promise: The Subversion of U.S. Labor Relations 
Policy, 1947-1994, By James Gross, Philadelphia: Temple 
University Press, 1995. 404p. $49.95. 


Ruth O’Brien, John Jay College of Criminal Justice, CUNY 


With U.S. labor unions still in a sixteen-year decline, histo- 
rians and political scientists alike are searching for causes and 
explanations. The book by James Gross and the edited 
collection by Lawrence G. Flood do just that. At the same 
time, these books present recommendations for labor reform. 

With Broken Promise, Gross completes a trilogy on the 
history of modern federal labor policy. Although he concen- 
trates on the postwar period to the present, he opens with an 
explanation of the National Labor Relations Act of 1935, 
commonly called the Wagner Act, arguing that it was enacted 
to promote collective bargaining and industrial democracy. 
In 1947, the passage of the Taft-Hartley Labor-Management 
Relations Act undermined this policy by legitimizing em- 
ployer opposition to unionization. It underscored the work- 
er’s right not to join a union. But Gross maintains that 
instead of supplanting the public purpose underlying the 
Wagner Act, Taft-Hartley Act another, contradictory policy 
to direct national labor policy. 

Rather than focusing on the procedures and doctrines of 
The National Labor Relations Board (NLRB) or the federal 
courts’ review of its decisions, Gross analyzes how labor 
policy was shaped by the president, Congress, the Supreme 
Court, resistant employers, public opinion, and NLRB mem- 
bers themselves. Reviewing the regulatory process, he main- 
tains that this policy has been influenced by the board’s 
manipulative tactics more than legislative changes. Under 
each administration, Gross argues, different members on the 
NLRB have held disparate views on collective bargaining, 
industrial democracy, and employer resistance to unioniza- 
tion. 

Beginning with the first disagreement over the issue of 
noncommunist affidavits in 1947, Gross offers an account of 
the controversies the NLRB faced during the different ad- 
ministrations until 1994. To him, one of the most important 
changes brought by the Taft-Hartley Act was the institution 
of an independent office for the general counsel, who alone 
had the discretion to investigate and prosecute charges of 
unfair labor practices. Yet, since Congress had drafted only 
vague guidelines about the NLRB’s day-to-day operations, 
controversy plagued the board throughout the 1950s. The 
NLRB’s chairman, Paul Herzog, and its first general counsel, 
Robert Denham, each tried to gain the upper hand in 
determining what powers and duties the respective offices 
would hold. After President Eisenhower took office, Gross 
suggests, neither his administration, Congress, nor the NLRB 
did a better job determining whether labor policy should 
promote collective bargaining or the rights of individual 
workers. 

Under the chairmanship of Frank McCulloch, who served 
on the board during the Kennedy and Johnson administra- 
tions, the NLRB gained more direction as it not only reversed 
the Eisenhower board doctrines but also facilitated worker 
self-organization and industrial democracy. But, Gross ar- 
gues, the NLRB’s effect on national labor policy was dimin- 
ished in the 1960s by the Supreme Court, which rendered a 
narrow interpretation of the employer’s obligation to bargain 
with workers. At the same time, more employers began to 
resist unionization. The Democratic Party’s relationship with 
organized labor had also changed by the 1960s. According to 
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Gross, liberal Democrats no longer recognized unions as a 
force for social reform. | 

The NLRB, run by Edward Miller during the Nixon years, 
further exacerbated organized labor’s problems. The author 
purports that the Nixon administration initially adopted a 
conciliatory relationship with organized labor because of the 
latter’s support during the 1968 election, among other things. 
Yet, pressured by the business community, the Nixon admin- 
istration changed its position, and the Miller board gave 
employers’ more discretion over management issues than had 
the McCulloch board. Chaired by John Fanning during the 
Carter administration, the NLRB withdrew some of its 
predecessor’s doctrines, but Gross maintains that the con- 
gressional fight over the common situs bill exposed what little 
support organized labor had left among the Democrats. 
Finally, when President Reagan appointed Donald Dotson, 
who often represented the employer’s interest over organized 
labor, labor policy was modified once again. According to the 
author, the Dotson board made a more dramatic change than 
any NLRB since 1947 by essentially giving employers a 
“green light” on union busting. 

Gross concludes that U.S. labor policy has been at cross- 
purposes since passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. It is governed 
by the politics and personalities of those who serve on the 
NLRB as well as the ideological battles ‘waged over labor- 
management relations in Congress, the executive branch, and 
on the federal bench. By contrast, Gross insists that the 
“beauty” of the NLRB established by the Wagner Act 
stemmed from the fact that its legislative authors built it on 
the basis of “empirical evidence” gathered during their 
involvement with the two preceding labor boards. 

Gross’s comparison between these two periods is the least 
convincing aspect of a book that otherwise provides a much- 
needed and well-argued history of the postwar operation of 
the NLRB. Gross also overstates the significance of the 
provisions for industrial democracy i in the Wagner. Act. Few 
labor historians would agree that Senator Robert F. Wagn- 
er’s preference for industrial democracy was fully accommo- 
dated by the NLRB. As a result, it is not surprising that the 
opponents of the initial NLRB‘had little difficulty undermin- 
ing this policy from 1947 onward. Since Gross does not 
answer these questions nor engage with the historians and 
political scientists who do, his conclusion that industrial 
democracy should be regarded as a prerequisite for a dem- 
ocratic polity seems more like'a pious wish than a feasible 
recommendation for reform. 

Unions and Public Policy also. adds to our understanding of 
modern labor policy. The essays are divided into three 
substantive parts, and the first set explores how the new 
“fragmented” workplace and employee involvement in man- 
agement have affected organized labor. Françoise Carré, 
Virginia duRivage, and Chris Tilly chart the emergence.of 
the fragmented workplace. While some workers prefer the 
flexibility of temporary, part-time positions, most have no 
choice but to accept these conditions. According to these 
authors, organized labor should respond to these changes by 
trying to secure the same wages and work conditions that 
permanent, full-time workers receive. In an essay on em- 
ployee involvement, Stan Luger examines how the global 
economy affects the shop floor. After seven years of private 
disinvestment between 1969 and 1976, 30% of U.S. plants 
were closed. For Luger, employee involvement represents the 
best hope of stopping this trend. 

In the second part of Unions and Public Policy, which is 
devoted to economic issues, John Russo provides a descrip- 
tion of corporate restructuring,'the most neglected aspect of 
union decline. Corporate managers justify restructuring with 


the argument that they must maximize their profits and 
ensure U.S. competitiveness in the global marketplace. But 
to Russo, such restructuring has proved inefficient. He con- 
curs with organized labor’s assessment that this strategy has 
been used primarily to reduce labor costs. In a discussion of 
unions and capital, Peter Pitegoff submits that organized 
labor could wield enormous power over the market through 
the way it manages its $2.5 trillion pension plan. Labor 
leaders, for instance, could target investment patterns to 
promote unionization. Finally, Gerald Glyde reviews free- 
trade policy, offering an explanation of the different motiva- 
tions behind the actions of the U.S., Canadian, and Mexican 
governments. He suggests that NAFTA should be modified 
to reduce the amount of harm it causes workers. 

The final segment of Unions and Public Policy addresses 
democratic policy. Susan Jennik argues that labor leaders 
should maintain better self-regulation than they have in the 
past. Analyzing the Landrum-Griffin Labor Management 
Relations Act of 1959, among other pieces of legislation, 
Jennik contends that union democracy law favors institu- 
tional rather than individual workers’ interests. Bruce Nissen 
discusses a different type of worker participation. Like Jen- 
nik, he is critical of national labor leaders who do not get 
involved in local battles against plant closures. Local union 
leaders, moreover, often respond to shutdowns by securing 
severance benefits for their members when they could fight 
for job retraining, search, and transfer rights. Lawrence 
Flood, William Scheuerman, and Sidney Plotkin investigate 
the ideological struggle over the role of the state and how it 
affects public sector unions. Since the 1970s, they argue, 
those unions and their workers have been maligned as 
slothful and overcompensated. To counter these attacks, the 
authors suggest that public sector unions develop strategies 
to address directly the political nature of the federal govern- 
ment’s actions, for instance, by cultivating support from their 
own clientele. Finally, James Atleson evaluates the possibility 
of enacting stronger labor laws, arguing that organized 
labor’s marginal position is the result, rather than the cause, 
of these weak laws. 

Some of the essays in Unions and Public Policy share. the 
problems of Broken Promise with regard to offering feasible 
recommendations for reform. For example, the essays by 
Luger and Jennik criticize the strategies chosen by organized 
labor without fully addressing the opposition it faced and how 
this opposition continues to make employee involvement and 
union democracy problematic. Pittegoff and Glyde present 
useful information about trade policy and capital but do not 
place it in a wider political context. Finally, Atleson does not 
fully explain how a stronger labor movement could have 
secured greater legal protection. Nonetheless, both books 
provide valuable information and new insight about modern 
labor policy. 


On the Limits of the Law: The Ironic Legacy of Title VI of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act. By Stephen C. Halpern. Baltimore, 
MD: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1995. 391p. $55.00 
cloth, $18.95 paper. 

Stephen L. Wasby, SUNY at Albany 

In this major addition to the literature on civil rights policy- 

making, Stephen Halpern focuses on an understudied section 

of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, Title VI, which forbade 
discrimination on the basis of race or national origin in 
programs receiving federal funds and authorized termination 
of such funds. In providing Title VI’s history from its origins 
through the Reagan admumistration, Halpern gives particular 
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attention to its use in the fight to desegregate educational 
systems. This volume adds much to earlier studies by Orfield 
and Radin of the HEW guidelines for school desegregation 
and extends over a much longer period than those works. 
Although Halpern examines some major litigation, his pri- 
mary focus is on implementation of a regulatory regime. That 
makes this study an important complement to more frequent 
standard treatments of desegregation litigation, a result of 
political scientists’ focus on constitutional law and on civil 
rights litigation, which leads to insufficient attention to, and 
undervaluation of, other means for achieving constitutional 
goals. This book is an important corrective to that skewed 
emphasis, although Halpern also gives considerable attention 
to litigation to enforce Title VI. 

Halpern first provides Title VPs legislative history and 
reviews the provision’s elements, which were limited by 
compromises necessary to obtain its passage. It should be 
noted that when the 1964 Civil Rights Act was being debated, 
Title VI did not receive the most attention; that honor went 
to the public accommodations provision, Title I, because of 
the publicity the sit-ins had received. Title VI might have 
encountered more resistance or might have taken a different 
form had it received more attention, which might have 
occurred if major programs for federal funding for education 
already had been in place; they came a year later in the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

Next, Halpern looks at the beginnings of the HEW guide- 
lines and their intersection with judicially developed policy, 
noting the irony of dependence on courts for a provision 
intended as an alternative to courts (p. 76). He then moves on 
to the guidelines’ alteration during the Nrxon-Ford adminis- 
trations, when there was the shift to the focus on procedural 
rights and managerial issues (p. 81) that was to characterize 
much of the remainder of the period examined. In the Carter 
years, there was also a shift to attention on higher education 
at the same time Congress constrained Title VI’s enforce- 
ment through the Eagleton-Biden Amendment, which re- 
stricted requiring busing to achieve desegregation. Under the 
Reagan administration came the Grove City College case 
(1984), in which the Supreme Court undercut Title VI by 
upholding the administration’s position that it applied only to 
programs receiving federal funds, not the institutions of 
which they were a part; this ruling was overturned in the aptly 
named Civil Rights Restoration Act. According to Halpern, 
this period shows us the “irrelevant formalism of legal 
battles” (p. 190) as those seeking the enforcement of Title VI 
in litigation were put on the defensive. 

Throughout his study, Halpern tracks the inadequately 
known Adams litigation, usual in that plaintiffs sought to 
force the Office of Civil Rights (OCR) to carry out its 
statutory (and moral) responsibilities. Halpern explores this 
crucial case, one of the most important in civil rights history, 
although it never produced a ruling from the Supreme Court, 
from its initiation in the 1970s through its continuation in the 
Carter administration, when there was a shift away from 
accomplishing school desegregation to dealing with manage- 
ment issues, to its ultimate dismissal during the Reagan years 
over a question of standing to sue resulting from the Supreme 
Court’s Allen v. Wright (1984) decision. Despite the Adams 
plaintiffs’ partial victory at intermediate stages, Halpern 
correctly argues that the case shows an madequate return 
from extensive litigation. In it we can see how, during the 
litigation’s extended duration, other interests wanted a piece 
of the action and thus “piled on” the case; ironically, this gave 
the OCR an opportunity to avoid acting on behalf of those 
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whose rights it was created to implement, since it provided 
excuses not to concentrate on race and education because 
other groups’ discrimination claims also needed attention. 

The other major case to which Halpern devotes atten- 
tion—Fordice (1992), the Supreme Court’s only major con- 
temporary ruling on desegregation in higher education—was 
itself a result of Adams in that HEW referred the case to the 
Department of Justice, which brought suit. Halpern calls 
Fordice “anticlimactic and disappointing” (p. 279) because it 
settled little and gave little guidance. In his view, this case 
both reaffirms the importance of litigation and illustrates that 
legal constructs bury important educational and social justice 
issues (pp. 252, 255). 

In concluding his study, Halpern examines enforcement of 
Title VI and factors affecting that enforcement, including 
organized groups; particularly important is the need for (and 
absence of) clear standards. Title VI, he asserts, is “a weapon 
of substantial potential power” (p. 319), but both the statu- 
tory provision itself and litigation undertaken to enforce it 
were failures (p. 321); moreover, “a high level of frenetic but 
ineffectual activity” (p. 284) can undermine the achievement 
of civil rights. 

Aside from what it effectively tells us about the use of the 
executive branch as a mechanism for achieving civil rights 
policy, Halpern’s volume is also an important addition to 
recent studies of the consequences of thinking in terms of 
rights and the law. Here, his arguments serve as a comple- 
ment, and at times a reinforcement, to others’ views. When 
Halpern refers to legal rights as a limited strategy which is not 
a substitute for political action, his argument is like Stuart 
Scheingold’s in The Myth of Rights (1974). Halpern believes 
that, with respect to education, thinking in terms of Jaw and 
rights turns one way from the quality of education; in saying 
that and also that law is irrelevant to the contemporary urban 
dilemma, Halpern sounds like Derrick Bell, whose influence 
Halpern acknowledges. Some of the conclusions noted above 
are also like Gerald Rosenberg’s in The Hollow Hope (1991). 
Halpern is not as pessimistic as Rosenberg, however, and 
does not take the latter’s broad stance as to law’s inability to 
bring about rights. On the Limits of the Law is instead a 
tough-minded, close look at what law can and cannot accom- 
plish using a particular tool (Title VI) in a particular area of 
policy (education). 


The Higher Civil Service in the United States: Quest for 
Reform. By Mark W. Huddleston and William W. Boyer. 
Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1996. 229p. 
$49.95 cloth, $19.95 paper. 


B. Guy Peters, University of Pittsburgh 
Political appointment as a means of selecting top manage- 
ment and policy positions in the executive branch of the U.S. 
government is a familiar target for reformers. The failure to 
develop a cadre of permanent civil servants for managing 
federal organizations and programs has been cited frequently 
as one of the failings of the system and a reason, if not the 
reason, for its allegedly poor performance. Huddleston and 
Boyer join in the attack on the “government of strangers” by 
examining the quest for a senior management group com- 
posed of career civil servants throughout much of U.S. 
administrative history. Unfortunately, this book adds little to 
the ongoing debate, other than a better understanding of how 
long the struggle has been going on. 
The authors do perform an admirable service in detailing 
the history of the senior civil service in the United States 
from the early twentieth century until the mid-1990s. The 
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passage of the Civil Service Reform Act and the creation of 
the Senior Executive Service during the Carter administra- 
tion were the culmination of a long struggle to create a 
leadership group in the civil service that would be indepen- 
dent of particular organizations and that could function as 
such groups did in Western Europe. This history points to the 
complexities of “the separated'system” in the management of 
the civil service and to the consequent difficulties faced by the 
chief executive in managing his own branch of government. 
Almost every president has sought to gain greater control 
over the civil service, and especially the senior civil service, 
but significant legislation was 'denied them until the Carter 
administration. That legislation has been far from successful 
in solving the policy and management problems in the federal 
government, and the pursuit of an improved system contin- 
ues. i 

The historical aspects of this volume are very useful, but 
for a book interested in and advocating contemporary re- 
form, the description and analysis tend to end prematurely. 
The discussion stops abruptly with adoption of the Civil 
Service Reform Act of 1978. There is very limited examina- 
tion of the Reagan administration and almost none of the 
Bush or Clinton years. Certainly, if the issue needing reform 
is political appointments, then the Reagan administration’s 
use of the Senior Executive Service for partisan appointees 
should have been a central feature of the analysis. Likewise, 
attempts to reassert the importance of the senior civil service 
through the Volcker Commission and other groups remains 
largely unmentioned. Some contemporary issues for reform 
are mentioned, but they are treated in an overly general and 
largely dated manner. 

One of the more welcome aspects of the analysis, at least 
in principle, was the comparative discussion. This sought to 
place the U.S. experience in the context of other industrial- 
ized democracies and of imperial China. In practice, how- 
ever, this comparative thrust appears to have two serious 
flaws. The first is that the comparison was introduced at the 
beginning of the book in rather sketchy form (only 16 lines to 
describe Germany) and then disappeared from view, whereas 
it should at least have been reintroduced in the conclusion to 
illuminate the evidence about the United States. 

The second and more serious problem with the compara- 
tive discussion is that it is now very out of date. The 
interesting point to consider is that many of the countries 
being extolled by the authors for having a permanent senior 
civil service are moving rapidly in the American direction of 
short-term appointments for reasons of partisan loyalty 
and/or presumed administrative efficiency. This change can 
be seen in the United Kingdom and several of the Common- 
wealth countries, notably New Zealand. Furthermore, the 
comparative discussion in this volume tends to disregard the 
well-documented politicization of the senior civil service in 
Germany, France, and other European countries. The inter- 
esting question then appears to be not why the United States 
has politicized appointments but why this presumably ineffi- 
cient practice is becoming ever more popular. 

Reform of the civil service, and the executive branch in 
general, is a continuing quest in U.S. government. This quest 
has extended over many decades’ but may be little closer to 
producing the type’ of civil service sought by reformers. This 
volume tells a great deal about the history of this quest, but 
it tells all too little about the present or the future. Admin- 
istrative reform currently is on the agenda of almost every 
country in the world, including the United States, and there 
is a need for considering issues and options that are touched 
all too lightly here. 
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Diversity and Citizenship: Rediscovering American Nation- 
hood. Edited by Gary Jeffrey Jacobsohn and Susan Dunn. 
Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, Inc., 
1996. 136p. $49.50 cloth, $18.95 paper. 


Richard C. Sinopoli, University of California, Davis 


This collection of six essays was originally presented as 
lectures commemorating the bicentennial of the founding of 
Williams College. Its purpose, the editors tell us, is to explore 
the “obligations and character of contemporary citizenship” 
in the United States in light of the worldwide reemergence of 
national identity and its associated discontents in the post- 
Cold War era. Curiously, the editors attribute the heightened 
domestic interest in the character of citizenship to the U.S. 
status as a spectator of these international events. This 
underplays the extent to which multiculturalism and identity 
politics have raised questions about political membership in 
an increasingly diverse polity and would have done so re- 
gardless of events in the former Soviet Union and elsewhere. 

The essays are quite accessible to a general readership. 
They also range widely—perhaps too widely to maintain the 
thematic integrity one might expect even from an edited 
volume. Consistent with the editors’ view of the issues at 
hand, more attention is given to the citizenship than to the 
diversity side of the ledger. Only one piece, by Randall 
Kennedy, deals with a specific minority or ethnic group, and 
it focuses on the legal status of African American “freemen” 
prior to the Civil War. Kennedy’s essay is, by the way, an 
effective rejoinder to what he calls the “Taney-Marshall”— 
Roger and Thurgood—view of this status, “in which anti- 
black, proslavery racism is uniform, pervasive, unlimited, and 
thus wholly triumphant” (p. 115). Kennedy paints a more 
complex and accurate portrait, following the lead found in 
the deservingly admired dissents to Taney’s Dred Scott opin- 
ion. He argues that a “countertradition” including strains of 
racial egalitarianism precedes and helps explain the adoption 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Whatever its limitations, this volume does address impor- 
tant issues about U.S. citizenship historically and as it is 
understood today. Historian Pauline Maier examines colonial 
and local declarations of national independence circa 1776. 
She gives more attention than usual to federalism, a “mas- 
terpiece of eighteenth-century political engineering,” as an 
essential aspect of U.S. nationhood (p. 54). The interests of 
newly founded states and of the United States were under- 
stood to be mutually dependent but by no means identical. 
The emerging federal system combined “communities with 
distinctive cultures, traditions, and interests in a larger 
whole,” thereby “creating one out of many” (p. 54). 

Political scientists Robert Dahl and Noah Pickus make 
similar arguments in separate essays. Both address U.S. 
citizenship as a virtue or disposition rather than a legal status. 
Dahl argues (though not with much originality) that a 
pluralist democracy cannot sustain classical republican “civic 
virtue,” but neither can it survive based simply on egoism. He 
calls for a middle ground of sorts, described as “robust 
civility,” where the public good is conceived “less as sub- 
stance and more as process” (p. 13). Pickus argues in essence 
that it is just such a notion that Madison, as chief designer of 
the Constitution, tried.to foster. The Constitution establishes 
a deliberative process through which diverse interests are 
brought together to define a common identity. Pickus even 
suggests that Madison opposed the initial inclusion of a bill of 
rights as it might curtail what is essential to politics: “delib- 
eration over the relation between rights and powers” (p. 77). 
There is no direct evidence for this claim, and why Madison 
would presume what history demonstrates to be so clearly 
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false is not explained. If not always convincing in the partic- 
ulars, Pickus is more so in showing that Madison saw the 
political process as a means not merely to register exogenous 
interests but to mold and soften those interests through a 
process of accommodation, a point many critics of Madison, 
obsessed with Federalist No. 10, continue to miss. 

Nathan Glazer raises several interesting paradoxes regard- 
ing contemporary views of U.S. citizenship and immigration. 
Among these is our propensity to celebrate our openness and 
diversity of origins while demanding a more thorough 
“change of heart and identity’ than do more restrictive 
nations (p. 88). This observation speaks to the difficulty of 
attaining the purely procedural notion of U.S. identity that 
Dahl seeks. To be an American is seen by many as a matter 
of heart and soul, for example, a bearer of a certain character 
type, usually associated with the “frontier virtues” elegantly 
mythologized by Frederick Jackson Turner. Furthermore, as 
Glazer notes, many or most Americans are more likely to see 
people of European descent as “more legitimately Ameri- 
can” than nonwhite immigrants (p. 88). As attractive as 
Dahl’s vision of American identity may be, Glazer’s observa- 
tion leads us to question whether “Americanism” and proce- 
duralism are now or will ever be quite so thoroughly unified 
as Dahl hopes. 

Glazer also suggests that driving current moves toward 
restrictions on immigrants—legal and illegal—such as Prop- 
osition 187 in California, are fiscal concerns rather than 
“racist fears and antagonisms” (p. 97). Certainly, the costs of 
educating children of illegal immigrants and providing health 
care to undocumented aliens are substantial. One suspects, 
however, that Glazer’s view of the motives behind these 
restrictionist positions is overly rosy. There is considerable 
evidence that citizens overestimate the economic harms of 
immigration and ignore 1ts benefits. It appears that nativist 
and racist fears drive the economic assessments people make 
about immigrants as much or more than economic concerns 
determine their attitudes toward immigration. 

In sum, one might have expected a book with this title to 
address some of the more perplexing issues of diversity and 
identity as they have been and are played out in U.S. politics 
and society. An essay on diversity and education would have 
been welcome, for example, given the occasion of these 
lectures. Nonetheless, this volume offers a good starting point 
for an educated general readership to begin thinking about 
our pluralist democracy and the forms of civic attachments 
and obligations it can sustain. 


Midterm: The Elections of 1994 in Context. Edited by Philip 
A. Klinkner. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1996. 202p. 
$75.00 cloth, $19.95 paper. 


Herbert F. Weisberg, The Ohio State University 


The unexpected election of a Republican Congress in 1994 
was the equivalent of a political earthquake. Therefore, it is 
appropriate that this election is the exception to the usual 
rule that midterms are not worthy of book-length attention. 
Clyde Wilcox’s (1995) The Latest Amencan Revolution? The 
1994 Elections and Their Implications for Governance is a nice 
early summary volume that provides election interpretation 
along with a discussion of the resultant 104th Congress. 
Everett Ladd’s (1995) Amenca at the Polls 1994 is a useful 
compendium of both polling and election results. The quick 
aggregate analysis by David Brady, John Cogan, and Douglas 
Rivers (1995) in How the Republicans Captured the House 
finds that the victory was due to voters in moderate and 
conservative districts rejecting Democratic House members 
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who had supported President Clinton on key votes. Philip 
Klinkner’s edited volume is a useful addition to this litera- 
ture. The authors of the ten chapters provide detailed 
coverage of several aspects of the election. 

Popular accounts of the 1994 election point to such factors 
as the angry white male, the Christian Right, the white South, 
and well-funded Republican candidates. Each of these fac- 
tors is explored in Midterm, with results that often conflict 
with those popular accounts. Reeher and Cammarano tackle 
the topic of the angry white male, finding a turnout effect as 
well as dissatisfaction with Democratic policies affecting 
voting by men, but they do not provide easy estimates of the 
magnitudes of their probit effects. Soper explains the role of 
the Christian Right in terms of its pragmatism in not empha- 
sizing social issues in 1994, a decision by leaders of the 
Christian Coalition that diluted their ability to push those 
issues in the 104th Congress. Frymer argues that voting 
change in the South is a case of slow realignment toward 
ideological consistency rather than dealignment, but whether 
dealignment continued across the rest of the nation is not 
addressed. Eismeier and Pollock show that the GOP victory 
was not due to a tidal wave of PAC money flowing to 
Republicans. 

Inevitably, some other popular explanations of the 1994 
election are not explored. In particular, the claimed lower 
turnout of liberal voters is not discussed, though that is an 
alternative interpretation for some of the results shown in 
these chapters. A family values effect is shown, but marriage 
and parenthood effects evident in 1992 voting could help put 
the angry white male argument in context. The lack of change 
in party identification prior to the election is not discussed, 
though that could temper the view that 1994 was a realigning 
election. It would also have been useful if different explana- 
tions of the election outcome, including those offered in this 
book, were posed against one another in more multivariate 
analyses of survey data. 

The election outcome was dramatic enough to have poten- 
tial implications for our usual theories about congressional 
elections. Gary Jacobson finds that the electoral swing was 
not uniform and that the electoral value of incumbency was 
still large, contradicting the usual view of increased nation- 
alization of politics at the expense of incumbency in the 
election. Jacobson concludes that local variation remained 
important, with the extent to which national issues mattered 
depending on whether candidates could turn them into local 
issues. Maisel, Ivry, Ling, and Pennix report that several 
successful Republican amateur candidates funded their own 
campaign, a new pattern which could affect our theories of 
candidate recruitment and emergence. They also show, how- 
ever, that the strategic politician hypothesis was not repealed. 
As would be expected in a year that looked good for 
Republicans, experienced GOP challengers had a high level 
of success, while few Republican incumbents faced quality 
challengers. Interestingly, both of these chapters find some 
support for standard views, regardless of the large shifts in 
the election results; there was consistency even amid the 
considerable change of the 1994 election. 

While the major emphasis in Midterm is on the House side, 
Franco Mattei nicely details the Senate elections. A chapter 
on gubernatorial contests would have a been another useful 
addition to a book on the “Elections of 1994.” 

Three of the most thoughtful chapters provide interpreta- 
tions of the election. David Mayhew puts 1994 in the context 
of earlier “innovative midterms” that led to new dominant 
policy coalitions (1810, 1866, 1910, and 1938), but he fails to 
identify a causal factor that the five hold in common, which 
could show that 1994 will not be seen as a major change when 
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we look back at it thirty years from now. John Pitney and 
William Connelly analyze the newly achieved majority status 
of what was looking like a {permanent minority” party in 
terms of another turn of a Rubik’s Cube of ideas (the 
Republican Contract with America), interests (especially the 
Christian Coalition), and institutions (united Republicans 
being able to channel voter dissatisfaction against a unified 
Democratic government), as;ishaped by individuals (princi- 
pally Newt Gingrich). The most intriguing interpretation is 
that of editor Philip Klinkner, who argues that the dynamic of 
the election was not a referendum on President Clinton as 
much as a “Court-versus-Country” election. A replay of a 
classic battle between a pro-state Court party and a limited 
government Country party was made possible when Clinton 
aligned himself with congressional Democrats. It is not clear 
whether this represents a new enduring party divide, how- 
ever. 

This book was written before the consequences of the 1994 
election for Congress and for future elections could be fully 
assessed. Until its final months, the 104th Congress produced 
more political gridlock and less policy change than originally 
seemed likely. The House passed most of the Contract with 
America in its first 100 days, the Republicans changed the 
standard operating procedures in the House, and Newt 
Gingrich moved the House speakership back to the center 
stage of U.S. politics, but the net policy effect of the election 
was less than expected when these chapters were written. 


Secret and Sanctioned: Covert Operations and the American 
Presidency. By Stephen F. Knott. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1996. 258p. $27.50. 


Loch K. Johnson, University of Georgia 


The chief purpose of this book is to convey an understanding 
of how the United States has often relied on secret activities 
to achieve policy objectives. Stephen Knott reminds us that 
some of the gods in the American pantheon—Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln—resorted to unsavory covert practices 
that today would be the subject of criticism. 

The study has a second objective. The author argues that a 
reliance on executive discretion over intelligence activities 
has served the nation well in the past. These operations are 
frequently delicate and perishable; they rely on secrecy, 
flexibility, timeliness, and efficiency—all lost when Congress 
enters the picture. 

Knott is impressed by precedents set in. the nation’s early 
history and rightly so, for the accomplishments of the 
founders are impressive. The enthusiasm, however, can be 
carried too far. During the Watergate scandal, defenders of 
the Nixon administration maintained that the president had 
done nothing more than earlier administrations. “I do not 
share this view,” responded a, House member during the 
impeachment proceedings, “or the view of those who hold 
that all presidents have lied, have broken the law, have 
compromised the Constitution. And if George Washington 
accepted bribes, it would not make bribery a virtue, nor 
would it be grounds for overlooking such acts by his succes- 
sors.” Similarly, Knott’s finding that earlier presidents en- 
gaged in questionable intelligence operations does not con- 
done the practice. ! 

The author is a passionate critic of the post-Watergate 
rebellion against the imperial presidency. He laments the 
“myth of innocence” that befell reformers on Capitol Hill. 
Indeed, he views this book as a reminder of how our most 
venerated leaders were willing to engage in operations that 
today would send pantywaist legislators to the press room 
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crying foul. He encourages America to don its covert fighting 
gloves again and to dismiss Congress as a ringside manager. 

“The most important reform that should be made to the 
current system,” he writes, “would be the elimination of the 
intelligence committees and the restoration of the system 
that existed from 1947 to 1974” (pp. 184-5). The system he 
prefers is one of overwhelming executive dominance in 
decisions about how the United States will fight secret wars, 
spend billions of dollars on spy machines, and develop 
clandestine relationships with U.S. journalists, scholars, and 
clergy. He recommends as well repeal of the “ludicrous” (p. 
184) executive order prohibiting the assassination of foreign 
leaders, signed by President Gerald R. Ford in 1976. 

Despite the commendable value of his historical research, 
Knott is on less firm ground when he turns to the modern era. 
(He cites but one interview, with a former CIA official from 
the 1950s.) His first misstep is to assume that congressional 
reformers in 1975 failed to appreciate the early evolution of 
intelligence activities; indeed, they “distorted” and “misrep- 
resented” this history (p. 5). The author quotes a passage 
from the report released by Senate investigators stating that 
covert action had been used “for the past twenty-eight years” 
(p. 5). Yet, as even a cursory reading of the multivolume 
report indicates, this phrase was used in volume one simply 
because legislators elected to focus their remarks on the 
modern era (in a supplementary volume, they issued a history 
of early American intelligence). 

The committee members were certainly aware of covert 
action precedents. Senator John Tower (R-Texas), the pan- 
el’s vice chairman, regaled colleagues with stories (provided 
to him by the CIA) of covert action carried out by Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and even Benjamin Franklin. So did the 
intelligence director, William E. Colby. Moreover, the CIA 
sent to every member a slickly printed history of covert 
action. So the notion that legislators suffered “historical 
myopia” (p. 169) about earlier intelligence practices is the 
real myth. 

What disturbed senators (who established the new intelli- 
gence oversight committee by a compelling vote of 72-22) 
was the extent to which the modern intelligence agencies had 
violated the law and their charters. Most legislators were 
shocked by the discovery of assassination plots (including the 
hiring of mob hitmen to dispatch Fidel Castro); the creation 
of more than a million intelligence files on U.S. citizens; 
illegal mail openings, wiretaps, and cable interceptions; drug 
experiments against unsuspecting citizens; illegal sequester- 
ing of chemical-biological materials; a master White House 
spy plan against U.S. citizens; an intelligence scheme to 
promote the suicide of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.; the 
infiltration of the media, universities, and church groups; the 
incitement of violence among African Americans; covert 
harassment against Vietnamese War dissenters and civil 
rights activists; and covert actions directed against not only 
autocracies but also democratic regimes (including efforts to 
overthrow the constitutionally elected president of Chile). 

Despite this chilling record, Knott insists that the presi- 
dency is the office “best suited” to decide on covert opera- 
tions (p. 6). On the contrary, the wisdom of the founders lies 
not in their use of covert action (although this instrument 
may be necessary from time to time) but in their understand- 
ing of the corrupting nature of power. Their enduring 
contribution to the art of governing was the establishment of 
a system that incorporates safeguards against the concentra- 
tion of power. 

Throughout most of the Republic’s history, secret opera- 
tions remained small and peripheral. Now the intelligence 
establishment has grown vast, beyond the capacity of the 
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president alone to monitor. The Congress would have to 
help. Yet, in Knott’s opinion, this legislative supervision 
(“micromanagement”) has only stymied the secret agencies. 
Most of the intelligence directors since 1975 take a different 
view; they have welcomed the opportunity to share their 
heavy responsibilities with Congress. And no administration 
has sought to repeal the core set of laws and procedures that 
presently guide intelligence activities. 

Nor do legislators want to see a recurrence of the Or- 
wellian nightmares discovered in 1975. They understand, too, 
that the nation continues to possess, when needed, a viable 
covert action capability. According to the author, the new 
oversight has caused the CIA to shy away from this option; 
but, in fact, its most extensive use occurred during the 
Reagan years, well after the reforms were in place. 

Knott does Congress a further disservice. Studies on the 
subject of leaks consistently trace the overwhelming majority 
back to the executive branch. If the author insists on charging 
the staff of the intelligence committees with the unauthorized 
disclosure of information (p. 177), he should provide evi- 
dence—not innuendo—to support the claim. The members 
and staff of these committees have been individuals of the 
highest integrity and deserve better than this. 

Knott thinks the oversight exercised by Congress from 
1947 to 1974 was sufficiently vigorous (p. 163). Every other 
study disagrees. The author also attempts to defend the 
relations between Congress and William J. Casey (President 
Reagan’s intelligence director). The fact remains, however, 
that his standing on Capitol Hill reached rock bottom. He 
had nothing but disdain for the legislative branch and even 
managed, in a Herculean feat, to alienate the CIA’s arch- 
defenders (including the Senate oversight chairman Barry 
Goldwater, R-Arizona). 

The choice is, of course, not between executive or legisla- 
tive supremacy over intelligence; the challenge is to tap into 
the best attributes of both branches. Congress brings to the 
table a strong sense of what the American people will 
support, plus a large amount of foreign policy expertise in its 
own right. It provides a second opinion, carefully tendered 
in executive session by a small group of legislators in each 
chamber. 

During the Iran-Contra investigation, Vice Admiral John 
M. Poindexter (the president’s national security adviser) 
conceded that he bypassed the intelligence oversight commit- 
tees to avoid “outside interference.” This extreme form of 
executive discretion is, evidently, what the author seeks as 
well; secrecy and efficiency are his ideals, not the preservation 
of safeguards against abuse. 

What riles Knott the most are the “ill effects” democracy 
brings to intelligence decisions (p. 179). In this domain, 
debate must remain hidden largely behind closed doors. The 
new system of oversight, however, provides an opportunity 
for some degree of outside review. The alternative advocated 
in this book is covert operations by executive fiat. The 
unfortunate consequences of that approach, well docu- 
mented by investigators in 1975 and again in the wake of 
Iran-Contra, remain seared in the memory of many observ- 
ers, if not Knott’s. 


American Exceptionalism: A Double-Edged Sword. By Sey- 
mour Martin Lipset. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1996. 352p. $27.50. 

Sidney Verba, Harvard University 

Like the children of Lake Wobegon, all nations are excep- 

tional, but the United States is more exceptional than most. 

Foreign visitors from the beginning of the Republic— 
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Tocqueville and many others—found the United States to be 
different from what they knew in Europe. And that percep- 
tion of difference has not disappeared. What U.S. academic 
traveling abroad has not been asked by a bemused foreigner 
to “explain” the United States? At issue may be something 
specific, like Watergate or Whitewater; something endemic, 
like our world-class crime rate; or something systemic, like 
our peculiar approach to the welfare state. Some may argue 
that our country is not that unusual, but most of us, I bet, 
would accept the premise that the United States is excep- 
tional. 

It would be interesting to survey political scientists on the 
question. What basic features would we mention first that 
make us different from other nations? Are they institutional 
(like our special way of dispersing power), or historical (like 
the sequencing of party and bureaucracy formation), or 
cultural (like our strong commitment to individualism), or 
social structural (like our diversity in racial and ethnic terms), 
or economic (like our industrial growth rates)? Or all of the 
above? These are big questions; they need big answers. 

This book takes on the big question. The opening sentence 
begins: “This book attempts to explain contemporary Amer- 
ica....” No one is better equipped to provide that explana- 
tion than Seymour Martin Lipset. In his long and distin- 
guished career, he has been the leading analyst of American 
exceptionalism. The present book is his latest and most 
complete attempt to describe and explain what is special 
about the United States. 

Lipset knows that exceptionalism is a term of comparison, 
and essays comparing the United States to Canada and to 
Japan put “American” in context. Lipset also knows that 
being different from other places does not imply the absence 
of internal differences, and the chapters on African Ameri- 
cans, on Jews, and on intellectuals, while fascinating in 
themselves, help to highlight the general theme of the book. 

Lipset locates American exceptionalism in various features 
of our society and polity. Central to our exceptionalism are 
the special nature of the welfare state and the special nature 
of party politics: Weak state control over the economy, low 
welfare spending, the absence of a strong working-class 
movement or party, and weak labor unions are among its 
main features. In addition, Lipset stresses the constitutional 
separation of powers and the divided and weak government 
that derives from this, as well as such related features as the 
important role of law and the courts. 

If there is a key to explaining these many features, Lipset 
finds it in culture—in the values and beliefs of Americans. 
This country is what it is because of a syndrome of popular 
beliefs: liberalism (in the European laissez-faire sense), egal- 
itarianism (which in its U.S. meaning of equality of opportu- 
nity is not that far from liberalism), individualism (which goes 
along with the first two), populism (which goes along with 
antistatism), voluntarism, and moralism. These values some- 
times clash one with another but tend to form a syndrome 
that dominates U.S. politics. And though there have been 
changes in recent times, Lipset finds much continuity. The 
book does not contain a tight causal argument; it is not clear 
whether these patterns of belief are what is being explained 
or what is being used to explain other phenomena—probably 
more the latter. But it is clear that public beliefs are the key 
to what makes the United States special. 

These beliefs form the American Creed. The creed, in 
turn, is a double-edged sword, producing some of the best 
and worst features of U.S. society. “It fosters a high sense of 
personal responsibility, individual initiative, and voluntarism 
even as it encourages self-serving behavior, atomism, and a 
disregard for communal good” (p. 268). Lipset’s analysis of 
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American exceptionalism would be a good way to answer 
those puzzled observers from abroad who are taken by the 
freedom, opportunity, and openness of U.S. society and 
appalled by the apparent lawlessness and indiscipline. The 
creed explains both. 

Is the explanation satisfactory? It certainly is compelling 
and is backed up by a very wide range of survey data and 
examples. A big question needs a big answer, and Lipset 
provides one supported by a great deal of evidence. But big 
questions also defy precise and definitive responses. Skeptics 
may remain unconvinced. 

For one thing, Lipset pays little attention to alternative 
explanations. It is not that his argument is monocausal. He 
cites institutional factors such as those embodied in the 
constitution and adds them to the argument. But he does not 
address the large body of work—by people such as Theda 
Skocpol and Sven Steinmo—that is critical of cultural expla- 
nations. 

An additional and more basic question has to do with the 
nature of evidence and inference in cultural explanations. I 
happen to be one who believes, with Lipset, that such 
explanations can be valid and powerful. But they pose very 
difficult problems of causal inference. The evidence for a 
cultural pattern is often hard to come by, and it is even more 
difficult to deploy such evidence in a causal argument—to 
show, for instance, that patterns of beliefs and values explain 
the particular form the welfare state takes in America. 
Lipset’s main approach is to amass a vast array of survey 
results showing both continuity in attitudes among Ameri- 
cans and systematic differences from other nations. The data 
presented rarely go beyond marginals. There is little or no 
analysis of the data—a la James Stimson or Page and 
Shapiro—to try to tease out systematically the nature of 
continuity or change. Nor is there much discussion of how a 
cultural pattern (as evidenced by a pattern of response to a 
set of survey questions) links forward to public policy. 

Nevertheless, the sheer magnitude and range of the evi- 
dence Lipset brings to bear is compelling. The case for the 
cultural explanation is not proven—it is not the kind of case 
that can be proven—but the case has been made in a most 
compelling manner. No one looking at the mass of evidence 
presented can doubt that America is, indeed, exceptional in 
the beliefs and values of its citizens and that this is a major 
reason our political practices and public policies differ from 
those of other nations. 

In this book, Lipset tops off a lifetime quest to explain the 
contemporary United States. And all of us who have to 
answer the questions of what we are and why we are that way 
are in his debt. 


Intensive Care: How Congress Shapes Health Policy. Edited 
by Thomas E. Mann and Norman J. Ornstein. Washington, 
DC: American Enterprise Institute and The Brookings 
Institution, 1995. 316p. $38.95 cloth, $18.95 paper. 


Mark Carl Rom, University of California, Berkeley, and 
Georgetown University 


Intensive care. The image is of a critically ill patient— 
probably on a respirator—who needs constant and perhaps 
aggressive treatment from a staff of skilled professionals. 
Whether the patient lives or dies, and whether the patient is 
healed or remains incapacitated, depends as much and 
perhaps more on the condition of the patient as on the skills 
and diligence of the doctors. This picture of intensive care 
has two apparent meanings for this book, although neither is 
made explicit. The first shows Congress caring for health 


policy, and the second has the authors attempting to heal 
Congress. In both cases the critical questions are: What is 
wrong with the patient? How competent are the doctors? 

This much we already know: Health care reform does not 
always check out of Congress alive. The largest policy initia- 
tive of this decade—President Clinton’s national health care 
reform—never even made it to a floor vote in either house, 
despite the vigor it seemed to show when Clinton first 
proposed reform. In 1989 Congress also Kevorkianed the 
Medicare catastrophic coverage to which it had given birth 
just the year before. Julie Rovner, who covered both issues 
for Congressional Quarterly, deftly relates the congressional 
(mis)treatment of these issues in two fascinating chapters. 
Notably, the more successful cases of health care reform, 
such as Medicaid expansion and Medicare regulation during 
the 1980s, receive much less attention. 

Could Congress have saved Clinton’s national health care 
proposal? Perhaps so, but as Allen Schick and others remind 
us, its prognosis was never all that good (despite some rosy 
reports to the contrary); moreover, lots of interests inside 
Congress and out desperately wanted to kill it. Health care 
reform failed in 1994, Schick concludes (actually, begins), not 
primarily because of congressional structure or process, 
however important these factors were, but because “it did not 
have the votes—not in Congress and not in the country” 
(p. 227). In other words, even the most skillful congressional 
doctors were unlikely to save this health care patient. More- 
over, Schick writes, and the other authors imply, the failure 
of the Clinton plan “confirms much of the conventional 
understanding of how Congress operates. .. . Once the exter- 
nal and internal conditions [for Congress] are reviewed, the 
failure of health care reform does not appear to be surprising 
or anomalous” (pp. 228-9). 

If Congress’s internal and external conditions confirm the 
conventional political wisdom, then it should not be surpris- 
ing that the authors say little new about how Congress might 
be cured. (Indeed, Mann and Ornstein aspire only to make a 
“modest contribution” [p. 2] to congressional scholarship.) 
The inability to heal Congress does not have much to do with 
the skill of these doctors, however. One would be hard 
pressed to find a team of scholars—in addition to Schick and 
Mann and Ornstein, it includes Lawrence Evans, Joseph 
White, Mark Peterson, and Mark Nadel that is better 
trained and more experienced in congressional operations. 
Intensive Care itself grows out of the larger Renewing Con- 
gress Project sponsored by the American Enterprise Institute 
and the Brookings Institution. The project has already issued 
three reports and an edited volume addressing a wide variety 
of congressional concerns: leadership, partisanship, commit- 
tee structure, budget processes, campaign finance, ethics, and 
public relations, among others. 

The authors show that—despite the title’s implication— 
Congress does not have the kind of problems curable by 
intensive care. A more appropriate analogy perhaps is that 
Congress needs chronic care because it suffers from painful 
and debilitating conditions that cannot be cured, only re- 
lieved. That jurisdiction over health policy is fragmented 
across multiple committees complicates policymaking, but as 
Evans points out, it would be unwise and impractical to 
consolidate health policy into a single “megacommittee.” 
Budget procedures, especially “paygo” rules and mandatory 
CBO scoring, White argues, create a strong bias against new 
government commitments (as they should, White continues). 
Congressional oversight is neither systematic nor coordi- 
nated, Nadel suggests, but it has nonetheless increasingly 
become integrated into policymaking. Peterson shows that 
“policy-analytic” knowledge was ultimately dominated by 
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ordinary (e.g., anecdotes) and distributional knowledge in the 
battle over the Clinton plan; still, he argues that this is as it 
should be, as “choices about ideological and partisan orien- 
tations are largely what elections are all about” (p. 123). 

In general, then, the authors provide two kinds of care. 
One is to offer minor relief to nagging congressional symp- 
toms. The other is to argue that the symptoms are actually 
characteristics;.that is, they are features of U.S. politics rather 
than problems to be fixed. They neglect, by omission, consid- 
eration of more radical treatments (except for Peterson, who 
rejects term limits as lethal to Congress’s analytical capaci- 
ties). Those who believe that Congress is gravely ill are 
unlikely to be persuaded by either approach. Those who 
specialize in congressional studies will probably find them 
sensible yet conventional. The rest of us, however, will find 
this a solidly researched and written book that provides an 
excellent overview of congressional treatment of an impor- 
tant policy issue. 

A final note: The book proclaims that it is about health 
policy, but it really is about insurance, not health. Its two 
major issues, Medicare catastrophic coverage and the 1994 
health care reforms, are almost exclusively about who will pay 
for what medical care. These are, of course, important issues. 
But the fact remains that even guaranteeing everyone health 
insurance would do relatively little to improve the health of 
the nation. The major killers in our society are tobacco, rich 
diets and poor fitness, and alcohol. The most important 
causes of death among the young are accidents, violence, and 
AIDS. The rates of low birthweight babies and infant mor- 
tality are a national disgrace. The insurance reforms consid- 
ered in this book barely even touch on these critically 
important health issues. Perhaps we can look forward to the 
day when a president calls for a health policy that helps 
Americans to be born healthy, grow strong, and live long. 
Maybe then scholars as talented as these can surprise us by 
showing how Congress made this possible. 


Children in Court: Public Policymaking and Federal Court 
Decisions. By Susan Gluck Mezey. Albany: State Univer- 
sity of New York Press, 1996. 212p. $59.50 cloth, $19.95 


paper. 
Susan E. Lawrence, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 


Tuning in to the 1996 Republican and Democratic national 
conventions after a hiatus from national politics, one gets the 
impression that the American family has replaced the Red 
Menace as the number one public policy concern of the 
national government. And it strikes one as somewhat pecu- 
liar that so, much campaign rhetoric is devoted to issues 
affecting the single largest group of nonfranchised U.S. 
citizens: our children. Equally odd is the fact that both parties 
have put what was once the nadir of the slippery slope of 
federal encroachment on state government power, the pri- 
vate domain of the family, at center stage in their campaigns 
for national office. 

Of course, on the campaign trail, children are a lot like 
apple pie. It is hard.to be against either one. But behind the 
prime-time campaign rhetoric of the national party conven- 
tions lies a mass of competing policy proposals that would 
have vastly different effects on children’s lives if enacted. And 
children are shut out of the democratic electoral process that 
will determine which policies will be adopted. Will the 
federal courts, the presumed forum for the participation of 
the politically disadvantaged, represent and protect the in- 
terests of children—interests which may be in competition 
with those of parents and the state? As the locus of decision 
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making for children’s policy has moved from the state and 
local level to the national level over the last 35 years, how has 
federal court litigation shaped the contours of that policy? 
These are the questions Susan Gluck Mezey sets out to 
address in Children in Court. 

The book presents a systematic description of federal court 
decisions in cases related to the legal, political, economic, 
and social status of children in the last half of the twentieth 
century. Including both statutory and constitutional claims, 
Mezey tells us that the book “is based on federal court 
decisions identified by computer searches in five major areas 
of federal policy making for children: public welfare assis- 
tance, preschool education, early childhood nutrition, child 
welfare, and child support” (p. 9). Mezey confines her 
analysis primarily to Supreme Court opinions, including all 
decisions “directly or indirectly involving adjudication of 
children’s rights or interests in these five policy areas,” 
turning to lower court decisions only “when there are no 
Supreme Court opinions” (p. 10). While Mezey gives us a 
complete listing in the appendixes of the 53 constitutional 
cases identified by her methodology, she does not provide us 
with such descriptive data on the statutory cases she includes. 

Mezey arranges her analysis topically, with chapters on 
“Constitutional Rights Litigation,” “Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children,” “The Women, Infants, and Children 
Program and Head Start,” “The Child Welfare System,” and 
“Child Support Enforcement.” Each begins with a summary 
history of federal government policy and then turns to federal 
court litigation. The book provides a concise primer on 
federal children’s policy and is an important corrective to 
studies that ignore the role of the federal courts in the U.S. 
policy process. It would serve as a useful addition to any 
public policy course, particularly those that address entitle- 
ment programs and children’s policy. 

As Mezey tells us in the introduction, “this study focuses 
on the outcome of lawsuits affecting the status of children by 
examining the opinions of the courts” (p. 3), and this is 
precisely what she does. Her descriptions of the decisions are 
unadorned by discussions of how these controversies arrived 
in the courts. The questions of who claims to represent 
“children’s interests” and how they define those interests are 
left open. Nor does Mezey move beyond the court decisions 
themselves to assess their direct or indirect policy effect, 
although it is clear that many of these decisions have played 
a key role in shifting the balance of power in various 
entitlement programs from the states to the national level 
and have introduced the symbolically powerful language of 
“rights” into the children’s policy debate. (See R. Shep 
Melnick, Between the Lines [1994] and Michael W. McCann, 
Rights at Work [1994]). 

What Mezey’s analysis does reveal is that, in recent years, 
the Supreme Court’s concern with federalism and state 
autonomy has permeated its decisions on children’s rights 
and interests, leading to a refusal to constitutionalize a state 
obligation to protect children from physical and emotional 
harm or to require a more equitable distribution of those 
government resources and services that affect children, while 
generally upholding state court child support orders (pp. 
172-3). Across children’s policy issues, and particularly in 
respect to AFDC policy, “contrary to the tenets of the 
‘[political] disadvantage theory,’ the Court did not play a 
significant role in contravening the actions of the majoritar- 
ian branches of government” (p. 172). Rather, Mezey con- 
cludes that the three branches seem to work in harmonious 
confluence. Hence, the nation’s largest, and most vulnerable, 
nonfranchised group—children—remains dependent on the 
good graces of those electoral processes that sing their name 
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this election year. Be they lullabies or siren songs, Mezey’s 
analysis suggests that the federal courts will simply join the 
chorus. 


Public Lands and Private Rights: The Failure of Scientific 
Management. By Robert H. Nelson. Lanham, MD: Row- 
man & Littlefield Publishers, Inc., 1995. 373p. $61.50 cloth, 
$24.95 paper. | 


Paul J. Culhane, Norther Illnois University 


Two federal public lands agencies, the Forest Service and 
Bureau of Land Management (BLM), are the principal 
targets of Robert Nelson’s book. These agencies manage 
41% of the land in the eleven states west of the 100th 
meridian, plus much of Alaska; the Forest Service also 
manages substantial land in the Appalachians, Ozarks, upper 
Midwest, and rural Northeast. Probably more important, the 
service has historically been the leading organization among 
the federal natural resources agencies. 

As the book’s subtitle suggests, the Forest Service’s histor- 
ical origins are the root of what Nelson sees as the failures of 
public land management. Gifford Pinchot, the service’s 
founder, was a leading figure among the Progressive Repub- 
licans of the Theodore Roosevelt administration. Nelson 
asserts that the Forest Service’s current operations still 
reflect its founding during this “scientific management” era. 
Both the political rhetoric of the Progressive era generally 
and Pinchot’s founding of the Forest Service specifically were 
marked by an opposition to illegitimate expropriation of 
public resources by “special interests.” Nelson argues that, 
ironically, “scientific management” by the Forest Service and 
BLM has shifted over the century into a system in which use 
of public lands is heavily influenced by interest group pres- 
sures. 

As a result, Nelson sees this management as terribly 
inefficient. Forest Service timber management costs more 
than the federal government receives from timber sales. The 
BLM’s range management costs more than the full economic 
value of public domain livestock grazing and five times the 
amount of the grazing fees BLM takes in; even minerals 
management is a loser, largely because the Congress gives 
such a high percentage of mineral receipts back to the states. 
As a solution to this bureaucracy problem, Nelson advocates 
a combination of giving some rangelands to the western 
states, deeding high-value timberlands to publicly owned 
timber corporations, leasing other rangelands to ranchers on 
a long-term basis (i.e., 50 years), and giving mineral lands to 
the states. In the penultimate chapter, he even proposes 
breaking up the Department of the Interior, including giving 
most of the National Park system to the states, local govern- 
ments, historical societies, and other nonprofit groups. 

The question is, what is new in this argument? Many of 
Nelson’s prescriptions echo the calls of the “Sagebrush 
rebels” and privatization zealots during the first Reagan 
administration and Jim Watt’s: stint as secretary of the 
interior. Nelson served from 1975 to 1993 as a staff economist 
in the Office of Policy Analysis, Department of the Interior, 
which is BLM’s home department, and he has been a 
well-known member of what was called ın the 1980s the “new 
resource economics” community. This book is a collection of 
his writings from 1979 to 1989. In other words, most of the 
ideas in the book date from the Reagan-Watt regime. But 
from its very cover the book gives readers fair warning. In a 
dust-jacket quote, Marion Clawson, the dean of public lands 
scholars, tells us: “Whether one accepts or rejects Nelson’s 
analysis and his conclusions, no one interested in public land 
management can afford to ignore this book.” And Sally 
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Fairfax’s Foreword warns us: “Nobody will agree with all of 
Nelson’s conclusions and recommendations. ... But no one is 
likely to come away from ... these rich morsels with their 
own assumptions and biases about public resources com- 
pletely unrevised” (p. ix). 

There are, indeed, some interesting morsels in this collec- 
tion. For example, Nelson notes how the states receive an 
extraordinary share of federal public land receipts, from 50% 
of mineral royalties to 25% of most Forest Service receipts; 
how the federal government receives no revenue from hunt- 
ing and fishing on federal lands, largely because the states 
monopolize hunting and fishing license fees; and how state 
and local governments have greater formal and informal 
influence than other participants in public land decision 
making. As Nelson puts it, “if property is really a bundle of 
rights, many of the public land ‘sticks’ are already in state 
possession” (p. 240). So, Nelson argues, it is fine to give the 
states the rest of the property rights to federal lands, together 
with the management costs and responsibility. An interesting 
“morsel” indeed—but why not just as logically conclude that 
the states’ extraordinary share of public land revenue and 
policy influence ought to be scaled back significantly? Of 
course, my conclusion is politically unfeasible, but it is 
probably less politically irrational than Nelson’s proposed 
wholesale give-away of the National Park system. 

A true book requires more than a few good morsels, 
however. The essential problem with this work is that it is a 
collection of inadequately revised pieces. Nine of the sixteen 
chapters in the book were previously published, several in 
good refereed journals or law reviews, though a few chapters 
were originally unpublished Department of the Interior 
policy memorandas. The original papers were written from 
1979 to 1989, with the average chapter dating to 1985, and 
much of the material is obviously dated. Perhaps the most 
disappointing chapter in the collection (originally a 1980 
departmental memorandum) deals with land use planning. I 
cannot disagree with Nelson’s forecasts, as Paul Friesema 
and I made many of the same points in a 1979 article, as did 
others at the time. But a 1995 book should present some 
empirical evidence about the past decade’s experience with, 
especially, the Forest Service’s complex and difficult land and 
resource management planning process. 

More important, throughout the book, Nelson repeats the 
charge that the misperformance of the Forest Service and 
BLM is due to the “failure of scientific management,” but he 
never develops this charge into a coherent argument. Some- 
times he associates scientific management with rational- 
comprehensive decision making, other times with the Wilson- 
Goodnow era of civil service reform, other times with Samuel 
Hays’s argument that the Progressive conservation move- 
ment believed in management by public agencies staffed by 
“scientific experts,” and still other times with Grant 
McConnell’s argument that the Progressive movement was 
organized around rhetoric against “special interests.” Yet, 
readers familiar with public administration and organization 
theory tend to associate scientific management with Freder- 
ick Taylors time-and-motion-study task management and 
centrally planned and controlled factory system. The problem 
is that the modern Forest Service—as described, for example, 
in Herbert Kaufman’s 1960 classic, The Forest Ranger—is a 
very highly professionalized agency with a very strong espnt 
de corps, not a Taylorist steel mill. (Similarly, the BLM is 
composed of professionals, though with a much higher 
proportion of range managers, whose scientific base Nelson 
questions, and without nearly as strong organizational esprit 
as the Forest Service.) So, Nelson’s explanation by reference 
to historical roots seems very superficial; he just does not 
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confront the full scope of the Forest Service’s position astride 
its policy system. 

Most important, because Public Lands and Private Rights is 
a collection, its contents are terribly repetitive. Most writers’ 
thoughts on a subject do not change radically over time. But 
Nelson has taken a dozen pieces that make essentially the 
same argument in different venues, stacked them into four 
parts with an introduction and conclusion, and marketed it 
as a book. In chapter after chapter, we find a couple of 
interesting morsels buried in the same background descrip- 
tion, the same mantra about the shortcomings of federal 
management, the same prescriptions to give the public lands 
to the states and industry, over and over again, ad nauseam. 
Instead of such repetition, Nelson could have written a 
thorough chapter on the case for transferring certain lands to 
the states, another thorough chapter on giving other lands 
to ranchers, a well-integrated chapter on mineral rights, and 
so forth. One should expect a self-respecting publisher who 
submits a manuscript to a legitimate review process to 
demand a work that is much better organized. In that case, 
the book might have offered readers a coherent argument in 
support of this noteworthy author’s advocacy of a “property 
rights” destruction of our nation’s system of public land 
management. - 


Classifying by Race. Edited by Paul E. Peterson. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1995. 422p. $59.50 cloth, $19.95 


paper. 
Charles S. Bullock III, University of Georgia 


In 1909 the Harvard Classics, a “five-foot shelf of books,” was 
published. Classifying by Race might well be considered the 
Harvard book on race. Although published by Princeton 
University Press, the editor and most of the contributors have 
a current or past affiliation with Harvard. The research 
included here was originally presented over a two-year span 
at the Workshop on Race, Ethnicity, Governance, and Par- 
ticipation at Harvard’s Center for American Studies. 

The contributions vary in content and approach, although 
most of the articles explore a facet of elections. The ap- 
proaches range from Lani Guinier’s legal analysis in a piece 
initially published in the Cardozo Law Review (one of only 
two selections previously published) to hypothesis testing by 
David Metz and Katherine Tate, who examine the racial 
strategies of black and white mayoral candidates in major 
cities, to a contribution by Frederick Harris, who seeks to 
explain church-based political activism of Chicago survey 
respondents. Among the more descriptive efforts are the 
examination of Puerto Rican support for such values as 
economic individualism and political tolerance by Rodolfo de 
la Garza. A more historical approach is represented by 
Theda Skocpol, who examines the relationship between race 
and stigmatization of welfare beneficiaries from the Civil 
War to the present. Richard Valelly also focuses on the past 
as he explains turn-of-the-century minority disenfranchise- 
ment in terms of political parties. Once the GOP could 
muster a reliable majority in Congress by relying on newly 
mobilized votes in the North and West, it was no longer 
willing to confront adamant southern Democrats bent on 
white supremacy. Kenneth Benoit and Kenneth Shepsle turn 
to formal electoral theory in comparing the likelihood of 
electing African Americans from plurality, single-member 
districts versus alternative electoral structures. 

Most of the articles focus on the U.S. experience, but a few 
introduce a comparative perspective. Benoit and Shepsle’s 
examination of electoral systems includes information on the 
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seat/votes relationship of European Green parties. Margaret 
Weir compares the increasing isolation of poor African 
Americans with the less exclusionary welfare approaches of 
Britain and France. 

Notwithstanding the varied topics included, the primary 
concern of the Harvard effort is voting and office holding by 
African Americans. During much of the current decade, 
redistricting has been the most controversial facet of minority 
political efforts, and several contributors address the topic. 
David Lublin considers the partisan consequences of con- 
gressional plans for southern states and calculates the num- 
ber of districts that racial gerrymandering cost Democrats in 
the 1992 and 1994 elections. He also considers the possibility 
that increasing the number of black legislators has reduced 
overall responsiveness to concerns of African Americans by 
reducing the number of white legislators who have a constit- 
uency that demands such attention. 

Gary King, John Bruce, and Andrew Gelman seek a 
standard for measuring racial fairness in districting. In the 
early 1990s it often seemed as if civil rights leaders and 
Department of Justice attorneys sought at least proportional 
representation or even to maximize the number of districts 
likely to elect minorities. After noting that a single-member 
district approach is unlikely to give blacks a proportionate 
share of the seats, King and his colleagues reject proportion- 
ality as an appropriate standard because African American 
candidates tend to be more liberal than whites. Once black 
liberalism is factored in, the authors conclude that “black 
citizens are now fairly represented in the U.S. House of 
Representatives, since they have only one fewer member of 
Congress than our standard indicates” (p. 107). Benoit and 
Shepsle have no fairness benchmark but conclude that alter- 
native voting systems, such as limited or cumulative voting, 
are likely to increase the number of minority legislators. They 
offer quantitative support for a position embraced by 
Guinier, who urges alternative electoral systems as an anti- 
dote for black underrepresentation. 

The number of minorities in public office is not the only 
dependent variable of interest. Turnout and margin of victory 
are the concerns of an article co-authored by Lublin and 
Katherine Tate, who use data from mayoral contests in 26 
cities over 22 years. Racial competition spurs participation 
and is associated with more hotly contested results. Registra- 
tion, another measure of political participation, draws the 
interest of James Alt. Using data from the handful of states 
that maintain voter registration figures by race, Alt shows a 
symbiotic relationship between registration increases for the 
two races. Trends observed by Alt lead him to conclude that 
racial disparities in registration may be eliminated by the turn 
of the next century. 

Metz and Tate use a data set similar to that analyzed by 
Lublin and Tate to study whether mayoral candidates make 
racial appeals. Black racial appeals are related to efforts to 
topple white incumbents, while whites make more racial 
appeals in close general elections. Race plays a greater role 
when black candidates believe they have reasonable pros- 
pects for winning the office. There is no evidence that white 
candidates use race when trying to displace a black incum- 
bent. 

The breadth of Classifying by Race and the skill and insights 
of the contributors will earn this volume a wide audience. It 
undertakes a broader set of questions than were covered by 
another recent edited volume from Princeton, Quiet Revolu- 
tion in the South, and consequently will attract more than just 
those interested in rates of office holding among African 
Americans. 

While Classtfying by Race presents some of the most 
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current research on race, the courts are outpacing both 
scholars and publishers. The Hopwood decision invalidating 
many affirmative-action efforts by colleges and universities 
has been decided since this volume was published. When the 
book was in production, the Supreme Court’s Miller v. 
Johnson struck down Georgia’s “Sherman District” (a con- 
gressional district that extended from Atlanta to the sea) for 
having been drawn primarily on the basis of race. The 
1995-96 session of the Court invalidated congressional dis- 
tricts in two other states. Shaw v. Reno (1993), which opened 
the way for Miller, gets surprisingly little attention. Volume 
editor Paul Peterson, however, does a remarkable job of 
anticipating the Miller majority. Using language that the 
Court might have adopted, Peterson writes: “But making 
racial considerations the one and only factor to be considered 
in drawing election boundaries elevates race to the center 
stage of American politics.... The more obviously govern- 
mental actions are motivated by race, the more government 
intensifies the racial divisions in our society” (p. 16). 


God at the Grassroots: The Christian Right in the 1994 
Elections. Edited by Mark J. Rozell and Clyde Wilcox. 
Lanham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 1995. 274p. $22.95. 


Lyman A. Kellstedt, Wheaton College 


God at the Grassroots demonstrates once again the decentral- 
ized nature and the great diversity of the U.S. political 
system. This book shows that the Christian Right was active 
in the 1994 congressional elections and that its role and 
influence varied from state to state. This should come as no 
surprise; political parties, interest group configurations, and 
state political cultures vary from one state to another. This 
book examines the role of the Christian Right in eleven 
states: Florida, Georgia, Texas, Oklahoma, Virginia, and 
South Carolina in the South; Michigan, Minnesota, and Iowa 
in the Midwest; and California and Oregon on the West 
Coast. The well-written but highly diverse chapters will assist 
in understanding the important role played by Christian 
conservatives in the 1994 campaign. Conspicuous in their 
absence, however, are states from the Northeast and the 
Mountain region, or such midwestern electoral powerhouses 
as Illinois and Ohio. This is because the criterion for inclu- 
sion in this volume were states in which the Christian Right 
had a “dominant” influence in the state’s Republican Party 
(according to a survey conducted by the magazine Campaigns 
and Elections). Hindsight suggests that including a few states 
with an insignificant Christian Right presence might have 
increased our understanding of the factors that mitigate or 
promote its influence. This means there is an even larger 
story to tell—about the Christian Right in states not included 
in this book. 

The illuminating introduction by John C. Green is must 
reading for all political scientists concerned with understand- 
ing the Christian Right and its potential. Green debunks such 
labels as the “religious right” (too broad a term, the move- 
ment is mainly among evangelicals) and “pro-family” (too 
narrow, the agenda encompasses more than family issues) 
before settling on “Christian Right.” “Evangelical Christian 
Right” might be an even more appropriate term to describe 
the activist and mass base components of the current move- 
ment. This terminological point is important, for the influ- 
ence of the movement will be limited if it remains almost 
exclusively evangelical but will have much greater effect if it 
can be extended significantly to conservative mainline Prot- 
estants, traditional Roman Catholics, orthodox Jews, and 
Mormons. Green makes an even more important point by 
claiming that discussions of the Christian Right fail to 
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distinguish among its three components: leadership, activists, 
and mass base. Despite all the publicity surrounding the 
movement, we know very little about its activist organiza- 
tional cadres and mass base, which makes assessment of it 
difficult. For many evangelical Protestants, leading Christian 
Right organizations such as the Christian Coalition, Focus on 
the Family, and Concerned Women for America serve as 
classic intermediaries in the two-step flow of communications 
once performed by local party organizations. How well the 
Christian Right organizations mobilize and train a strong 
activist component and how receptive the potential mass base 
is to these activists will be key in determining the influence of 
the movement in electoral politics. 

As for the eleven case studies, they are extremely diverse, 
using widely varying source materials and employing widely 
varying methods. Some rely on local newspapers, others on 
careful observation. Each provides insight into the politics of 
that state, and this reader found them uniformly interesting. 
Although the Christian Right had infiltrated the Republican 
Party in all eleven states covered in the book, their influence 
in the 1994 election varied considerably. It was powerful in 
Oklahoma and South Carolina, for example, and far less 
significant in Virginia and California. The case studies tend 
to fall back on idiosyncratic explanations and local consider- 
ations (the weaknesses of such candidates as Oliver North in 
Virginia and Allen Quist in Minnesota, the strength of such 
candidates as David Beasley in South Carolina, and the 
remarkable set of circumstances that came together in Okla- 
homa in 1994 and dramatically transformed a whole congres- 
sional delegation). What is lacking, for the most part, is an 
in-depth focus on the leadership of the Christian Right in 
each state, an assessment of the size and performance of the 
activist component of the movement, and a description of the 
size and electoral involvement of its mass base. In other 
words, the very things that Green suggests in his introduction 
should be the foci of attention to avoid confusion concerning 
the Christian Right are the missing ingredients in the case 
studies. 

The short final chapter by the editors tries to tie the cases 
together to reach some general conclusions about the Chris- 
tian Right and to look ahead to its potential role in the 1996 
campaign. Ultimately, however, the conclusions cannot make 
up for what is missing in the cases, which do a better job in 
their focus on leadership than they do on activist followers 
and the mass base. Yet, the failure of the case studies to 
explore these crucial components of the Christian Right is 
easy to understand, for research time and costs to conduct 
the kind of work needed are difficult to come by. Answers to 
the questions posed above about the activists and mass base, 
however, are what future research must provide. The case 
studies in this collection take us a step in the right direction, 
however, by demonstrating the diversity of Christian Right 
influence across the country and by suggesting directions for 
future research. This is an important contribution, for the 
Christian Right should be an important force in U.S. politics 
for some time to come. 


The Ironies of Affirmative Action: Politics, Culture and 
Justice in America. By John David Skrentny. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1996. 326p. $48.00 cloth, 
$16.95 paper. 


Kate Greene, University of Southern Mississippi 


The Ironies of Affirmative Action is not just another polemic in 
the thirty-year affirmative action debate. Instead, it is fine 
scholarship which offers its readers a rich, nonideological 
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cultural and political analysis of social policy. As promised by 
the author, this book does not take sides in the debate, and 
anyone hoping to find arguments for or against affirmative 
action will be disappointed. There is a much different value in 
this book, for it provides a new understanding of the history 
and politics of affirmative action and an interesting theoret- 
ical framework for analyzing and understanding other con- 
troversial social policies. 

Skrentny explores two ironies. The first centers on the fact 
that when Congress moved to address the problem of em- 
ployment discrimination against blacks, instead of using race 
for blacks instead of against them, the response was a call for 
color-blindness. According to Skrentny, the irony is that our 
society is full of exemptions to the difference-blindness rule in 
general (senior citizen discounts) and in employment (veter- 
an preferences, nepotism), but when dealing with the ques- 
tion of race, preferences are absolutely taboo. The other 
irony is that affirmative action, which was unpalatable and out 
of bounds in 1964, soon became policy, and it did so without 
any organized lobbying for the policy and with a significant 
amount of public opposition. 

Skrentny rejects the interest group framework for analyz- 
ing affirmative action, opting instead for a cultural interpre- 
tation of the politics, policy, and law of affirmative action. 
This cultural framework centers on the boundaries of legiti- 
mate action and discourse, the nature of the actors’ interests, 
the moral expectations of politics, and the relevance of 
particular audiences; in his words, what the actors take for 
granted. Skrentny notes that each of these are socially 
constructed, and thus the rules of the game resulting from the 
interaction of these factors change over time. 

Skrentny begins by examining the resistance to affirmative 
action. The color-blind employment model, which stands in 
contrast to affirmative action, is derived from the discourse of 
universal and abstract individualism of modern institutions, 
that is, the Lockean tradition. In the United States, as a 
society we believe there is a natural order and justice that will 
be achieved by giving people the freedom to pursue their own 
ends. Only a meritocratic, difference-blind employment 
model comports with our sense of justice. A color-blind 
employment model is thus consistent with our cultural and 
moral beliefs regarding justice and therefore is within the 
boundaries of legitimate political action and discourse. Yet, 
Skrentny notes and examines the fact that not all nonmeri- 
tocratic preferences in employment are rejected or consid- 
ered unjust in our social policy—in particular, veteran’s 
preferences and nepotism. The question for him is why we so 
unabashedly accept some preferences yet reject affirmative 
action. His answer is that, for affirmative action, it is not a 
matter of the strength of lobbying groups or voter strength 
but of a culturally determined question, the question of moral 
worthiness. That is, we do not view blackness as worthy of 
preference. 

This is the one place where Skrentny makes an effort to be 
diplomatic when he should simply speak clearly and loudly. 
Attempting to lessen the blow of his point by speaking of 
“complexity” and “historically contingent meanings,” 
Skrentny offers such observations as: “Race has been special 
in the model in that it was a legitimate basis of legal 
exclusion, but it is also special in that preference is expressly 
not considered just” (p. 62, emphasis supplied) and “Through- 
out American history some groups have been constructed as 
morally worthy, and other have not” (p. 63). Finally, however, 
he tells us what he means and what many of us do not want 
to face: “Americans who resist affirmative action are simply 
articulating the American model of justice as it relates to race 
and employment preference. Affirmative action is objected to 
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because of its racial beneficiary” (p. 63). Still, what Skrentny 
shows with this point, whether he means to or not, is that 
there is no irony after all. As his framework would predict, 
within the boundaries of legitimate action and the moral 
expectation of politics in a racist society, it is not ironic that 
we accept preferences for veterans or family members but 
not for blacks. It is the logical progression of our racism. 

The analysis of the second rrony—that racial preferences 
progressed from being taboo in 1964 to being accepted within 
a few years—takes up more than half the text in four chapters 
and is the book’s primary contribution. According to 
Skrentny, affirmative action became possible because the 
boundaries that made it unacceptable became blurred, and 
the context of certain political actors and actions made it 
seem “sensible and appropriate” (p. 223). One factor that 
made affirmative action possible was the crisis caused by 
urban riots. As the Cold War world watched human rights 
with a critical eye, jobs for blacks seemed the best nonrepres- 
sive response to the violence. In addition, administrators 
working with equal employment law found it was difficult to 
show results under the color-blind model, and administrative 
pragmatism led them to the results-oriented affirmative ac- 
tion as a tool for showing agency success. Thus, admunistra- 
tive pragmatism and the crisis of black noting increased 
support for affirmative action with the political and business 
elites. 

With these changes, the advocates of civil rights developed 
a discourse which suggested that affirmative action was 
consistent with the tradition of color-blindness and was 
nothing new. That is, color-blindness should eliminate the 
economic statistical disparities between blacks and whites. 
Affirmative action was intended to achieve this goal. This 
allowed civil rights advocates to attack opponents of affirma- 
tive action as the opponents of tradition. Also, Richard Nixon 
established affirmative action as an official policy because it 
allowed him to preempt the liberal agenda by splitting labor 
and the civil rights activists over the Philadelphia Plan. The 
Supreme Court, using the language of precedent in the same 
way the civil rights advocates used the discourse of tradition, 
weakly endorsed affirmative action as constitutional, and the 
policy became more acceptable, at least until the recent 
attack on it. 

This brief summary does not do justice to Skrentny’s 
argument, which is a solid explanation of how such an 
unpopular policy could become acceptable, though still con- 
troversial. Unlike most ideological tracts on affirmative ac- 
tion, this book puts some social, moral, political, and admin- 
istrative context around the policy, and, like the first irony, 
the second irony disappears. Affirmative action is the incre- 
mental but logical progression of crisis management, admin- 
istrative pragmatism, a discourse of tradition, and preemptive 
politics. 

Skrentny refuses to rely solely on institutional approaches 
for explaining change because it cannot explain the institu- 
tionalization of affirmative action. He does not reject the 
institutional approach, however. Instead, he argues that it 
must recognize boundaries, discourses, audience, and the 
expectations of that audience, that is, the cultural and moral 
context. That is the contribution of this book to the affirma- 
tive action debate and social science in general. Skrentny asks 
us as political scientists to move beyond institutions and 
political actors and to jump into the moral and cultural fray 
when seeking explanations of political and policy change. 
Whether dealing with affirmative action, abortion, or lesbian 
and gay rights, the moral and cultural analysis of our dis- 
courses/debates has much explanatory power that should not 
be ignored. Yet, in the world of Ralph Reed, Bill Bennett, 
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y culture wars,” we should be aware of the difference 
ween using the moral and cultural context to explain 
yublic policy and using it to justify public policy. 

Anyone with even the slightest interest in affirmative action 
should read this book. It is most worthwhile for the history it 
provides, but the analysis of that history suggests a new route 
for those studying other controversial social policies, such as 
abortion rights and welfare. Perhaps the best reason to read 
this book, however, is that it just may encourage all of 
us—scholars, politicians, and common women and men—to 
confront the moral and cultural principles that we take for 
granted and that shape and define what is and is not possible 
in our public policy. 


State Trust Lands: History, Management, and Sustainable 
Use. By Jon A. Souder and Sally K. Fairfax. Lawrence: 
University of Kansas Press, 1996. 370p. $40.00. 


Charles Davis, Colorado State University 


Jon Souder and Sally Fairfax analyze a substantive policy 
area that has received surprisingly little attention from 
students of U.S. state politics or public lands policy. School 
grant lands were originally ceded to newly emerging states by 
the U.S. government to support public education. Currently, 
22 states (mostly in the West) maintain and administer school 
or trust lands. Nationwide, these lands amount to approxi- 
mately 132 million acres, more than the holdings of the 
National Park Service, and their economic and ecological 
value is substantial. State permanent trust funds currently 
hold $27 billion obtained from resource development activi- 
ties, and administrators disperse $3 billion annually to ben- 
eficiaries. Moreover, these lands have many of the same 
ecological characteristics as adjacent national forests or 
rangelands. 

The stated objectives of this study are to increase the 
visibility of state trust lands as a topic of scholarly inquiry 
and, more important, to analyze policy and management 
techniques in order to design more effective resource man- 
agement programs in general. The authors emphasize the 
importance of the trust doctrine as a guide to good decisions; 
that is, the granted lands in combination with the revenues 
and permanent funds they produce create a legal obligation 
for trust managers “to approach their management respon- 
sibilities under the same array of rules and enforcement 
mechanisms that surround any trustee, such as a banker 
managing funds for a client’s grandchild.” Consequently, the 
trust approach produces management decisions that are 
based on four principles: clarity of trust goals, administrative 
accountability, enforceability, and perpetuity. Unlike the 
multiple-use framework that allows federal agency managers 
considerable discretion in making resource allocation deci- 
sions that may be self-serving, state trust decisions are 
explicitly aimed at producing long-term economic benefits. 

To assess whether trust administrators are in fact making 
decisions that benefit schools rather than the agency or 
politically powerful lessees, such as timber companies or 
realtors, Souder and Fairfax discuss a number of analytic 
tools designed to evaluate performance. Attention is directed 
at specific indicators, such as revenues received per acre 
leased for a specific use and revenues received per full-time 
employee in each program. They also discuss in considerable 
detail applications of portfolio theory to the management of 
state permanent funds. This approach helps managers assess 
the risk associated with varying levels of resource develop- 
ment activities to ensure that current uses do not foreclose 
future and potentially more valuable uses of the land. 
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The authors then spend several chapters on an analysis of 
leasing arrangements linked to traditional commodity pro- 
grams managed by the state, that is, cropland agriculture, 
livestock grazing, hardrock mining, and energy resources and 
timber harvesting. State management practices are scruti- 
nized to produce answers to the following questions. To what 
extent do institutional arrangements for investment decisions 
and the management of natural resources vary across states? 
Are structural differences related to program efficiency? How 
do trust managers handle tension that inevitably arises be- 
tween themselves and the lessee, between the need to serve 
the intended beneficiaries (the schools) and general public 
preferences for alternative land uses, and between current 
and future management priorities? How are these ap- 
proaches different from the federal model presented in an 
array of federal land laws? One of the more interesting 
conclusions is that state agencies are better able to make 
decisions for beneficiaries despite opposition from commod- 
ity groups and their allies in the state legislature, largely 
because the clarity of the trust mandate has been consistently 
upheld by state and federal courts. 

Next, Souder and Fairfax apply their framework to emerg- 
ing management problems, such as compensation for recre- 
ation and hunting programs, determining how and when to 
develop properties located near rapidly growing population 
centers, and the control of water resources within trust lands. 
They conclude with a number of policy prescriptions de- 
signed to promote resource management decisions that are 
ecologically sustainable over time as well as efficient in 
generating income for trust beneficiaries. Perhaps the most 
critical recommendation is to consolidate responsibilities for 
managing the permanent fund and the allocation of trust 
resources within the same organization. Overall, the authors 
find that the trust approach has much to offer as a model for 
public resources administration that cannot be achieved 
under the multiple-use or land withdrawal approaches cur- 
rently employed by federal land management agencies. 

State Trust Lands is best described as applied policy 
analysis. The authors are less interested in developing a 
political explanation for between-state differences in land-use 
decisions than in providing an analytic framework that can be 
used by citizens and scholars alike to challenge prospective 
courses of action that are inefficient or short sighted. While 
they acknowledge that trust officials are not immune to the 
exercize of influence by traditional land-use constituencies, 
the relative emphasis on prescription is achieved at the 
expense of a more measured appreciation for political barri- 
ers to the attainment of desired policy reforms. But Souder 
and Fairfax have largely succeeded in their efforts to elevate 
the discussion of state trust lands to a more prominent 
position within the arenas of state politics and public lands 
policy. They also provide a wealth of data on state programs 
that will be quite useful for environmental or public land 
scholars wishing to explore substantive policy areas in greater 
detail. Others who will benefit from a careful reading of this 
book include students of policy design and regulation as well 
as policymakers at both the state and federal level of 
government. 


The Theory and Practice of Political Communication Re- 
search. Edited by Mary E. Stuckey. Albany: State University 
of New York Press, 1996. 236p. $59.50 cloth, $19.95 paper. 


Doris A. Graber, University of Illinois at Chicago 


The moral of Mary Stuckey’s collection of eleven disparate 
political communication essays is that there is more than one 
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good way to skin the political communication research cat 
but that the mode of skinning matters. Different features of 
political language emerge depending on the theories that 
guide the investigation. The title of the book is a bit 
misleading because it promises more than is actually deliv- 
ered. The collection encompasses neither a grand theory of 
political communication research nor a full array of the many 
forms that research has taken. Rather, the articles cover, in 
more or less detail, a limited array of important current 
theories and practices, drawn mostly from the realm of 
political rhetoric and linguistics. The focus is on the interface 
between the construction and interpretation of political 
messages and their effect on the conduct of politics. 

The book begins with a densely written essay by political 
scientist David J. Lorenzo, who explains how literary theory 
and insights drawn from cultural anthropology can shed light 
on the motivations behind politicians’ utterances. He thus 
reveals the systematic connection between the broader polit- 
ical culture and the rhetoric of political leaders. After 
reviewing the salient literature and models, Lorenzo demon- 
strates how analysis based on literary theory and cultural 
concerns can proceed. He uses as an example a speech by 
Ronald Reagan, who was then supporting the presidential 
candidacy of Barry Goldwater. 

A brief survey of assorted verbal analysis theories follows. 
Speech communication expert Kenneth Hacker romps 
through various intellectual thickets, such as discourse pro- 
cessing, political and cultural linguistics, and semiotic analy- 
sis. He points out that language is an important instrument of 
control for the powerful that the powerless need to master. 
Students of the work of Murray Edelman will not be sur- 
prised. Somewhat later in the volume, Henry Kenski, whose 
credentials encompass both political science and speech 
communication, closes the methodological circle by recom- 
mending a multimethod approach to political communication 
research. He illustrates his recommendations with examples 
drawn from the study of policy issues using various perspec- 
tives to elucidate message framing and effect. The chapter 
contains explicit directions for a very useful content analysis 
design. If other scholars adopt it, it could bring some 
much-needed uniformity to the study of policy issue framing. 
The possibilities for comparative analyses would then be 
vastly enhanced. 

Several essays focus on the particular verbal images that 
are created in various political contexts. Among my favorites 
is Bethami Dobkin’s analysis of the clashing interpretations 
given to the widely publicized videotapes of the beating of 
Rodney King by Los Angeles police officers. Dobkin, a 
speech communication expert, explains why the framing 
given to the visuals by the news media aroused such wide- 
spread revulsion in most Americans, who interpreted the 
story as an inexcusable example of police brutality committed 
by white officers against a helpless black victim. This analysis 
is followed by an insightful account of the masterful verbal 
framing constructed by the police officers’ legal defense team 
to structure the situation so that it convinced a jury the 
beating was justified and conformed to appropriate police 
procedures. 

Another favorite essay is political scientist G.R. Boynton’s 
account of the framing of the story of civil strife in Cambodia 
from November 1990 to September 1993. Boynton shows 
how the choice of various metaphors shaped the meaning of 
the story in the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and in 
Washington Post news accounts. Much of the history of the 
conflict was reported in the news stories, but in scattershot 
fashion, which made it difficult for average readers to piece 
the historical context together. While Boynton’s account 
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seems close to reality, an analysis by political scie 
Francis Beer and Barry Balleck of the images used in 
Gulf War debate seems farfetched. Beer and Balleck repo 
on body metaphors contained in the Gulf War discussions. 
Such bodily concepts as balance or attraction, they contend, 
can be linked to such political notions as balance of power 
and alliances. 

I was also intrigued by a down-to-earth account by political 
scientist Matthew Kerbel, who told of the trials and tribula- 
tions researchers face when they try to study how members of 
the press go about their business of producing news stories. It 
seems strange that professionals whose occupation calls for 
questioning people and intruding into their personal and 
professional lives are so reluctant to answer questions them- 
selves or allow outsiders to observe their work. Given this 
Berlin Wall mentality, it is refreshing to receive pointers from 
Kerbel on how the wall might be scaled. Similarly, it is 
gratifying to learn from Roy Schwartzman’s report about the 
usefulness of hermeneutics and critical theory to break 
through the mental barriers created by hate speeches—in his 
case Nazi racial rhetoric. Besides revealing the flaws of such 
rhetoric, the techniques can be used to prepare countervail- 
ing arguments. 

Other essays in the book include a study of variations in the 
amount of time granted to candidates in presidential debates. 
Communication scholars Ronald Milafski and Jian-Hua 
Zhua report that various debate formats lead to substantial 
inequalities which may have significant political conse- 
quences. Two essays cover presidential rhetoric. The more 
context-oriented one, by political scientist Mary Stuckey, 
examines how rhetoric is influenced by the institutional 
characteristics of the presidency. She uses a model con- 
structed from the work of Stephen Skovronek and Lloyd 
Bitzer to examine inaugural addresses. The other essay, by 
political theorist Andrew Valls, applies a social construction- 
ist approach to political rhetoric. Valls reports on Ronald 
Reagan’s depiction of African Americans and George Bush’s 
description of the Gulf War to illustrate how language 
constructs reality, rather than merely reflecting it. While I 
found these contributions less interesting and useful than 
several essays mentioned earlier, this is undoubtedly a matter 
of personal preference. Any collection of essays is likely to 
evoke different reactions from various readers. All in all, 
editor Mary Stuckey deserves plaudits for assembling a 
diverse series of stimulating political communication studies 
that touch on numerous interesting issues and demonstrate 
the utility of various research traditions. Although the essays 
do not break much new ground, they widen existing paths and 
open up fresh vistas on the research landscape. That is a 
worthwhile contribution. 


Constitutional Politics in the States: Contemporary Contro- 
versies and Historical Patterns. Edited by G. Alan Tarr. 
Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1996. 223p. $59.95. 


Bradley C. Canon, University of Kentucky 


Few people are interested in what state constitutions say, how 
they are amended, or how state supreme courts interpret 
them. This includes political scientists. Although my research 
focuses on the U.S. Supreme Court and I teach courses in 
constitutional law and civil liberties, I barely have a clue as to 
what my state constitution provides. I will bet that most 
persons who read this book review are in the same foggy state 
of mind about their own state constitution’s provisions or 
state judicial decisions interpreting them. 

Nonetheless, state constitutional politics (amending and 
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interpreting the document) have received increasing interest 
in the past 25 years. One reason is the so-called New Judicial 
Federalism. As the Supreme Court lost its liberal majority in 
the Burger years and began holding the line or even retrench- 
ing on defendant’s rights, state high courts with liberal 
majorities began interpreting their own constitutions to de- 
velop rights beyond those the Supreme Court found in the 
U.S. Constitution. Frequent reliance on state constitutions in 
some states to expand such rights led to serious law and order 
backlashes, most notably in California and Florida. Califor- 
nia’s chief justice, Rose Bird, suffered the electoral conse- 
quences, and Florida’s chief justice, Ellen Barkett, almost 
did. i 

But more than criminal justice rulings have called attention 
to state constitutional politics. Since the 1970s almost half the 
state supreme courts have considered challenges to reliance 
on local property taxes as the primary funding source for the 
public schools. A dozen of them have ruled that the state 
constitution requires a major restructuring of school financ- 
ing. (In 1972 the Supreme Court rejected such a challenge 
under the 14th Amendment’s equal protection clause.) A half 
dozen or so supreme courts have struck down their states’ 
sodomy laws as violations of state constitutional guarantees 
of liberty or privacy. (In 1986 the Supreme Court rejected an 
argument that sodomy laws violated such guarantees in the 
U.S. Constitution.) The latest rage in state constitutional 
politics is term limits. Since 1990 more than twenty states 
have amended their constitution to limit legislators’ terms. 
(Many also tried to impose term limits on their members of 
Congress, but the Supreme Court held this unconstitutional 
in 1995.) 

Thus, several books on various aspects of state constitu- 
tional politics have appeared in the last decade. Moreover, 
Greenwood Press (under Alan Tarr’s editorship) is produc- 
ing a book on each state’s constitution—its background, its 
interpretation, and the controversies surrounding it. Consti- 
tutional Politics in the States is a nice addition to this growing 
literature. Among its eight chapters‘ are three cross-state 
commentaries and five that focus on particular states. - 

The most comprehensive of the cross-state analyses is 
Donald Lutz’s examination of the frequency of state consti- 
tutional amendment. He shows, among other things, that 
frequency is strongly related to length and negatively related 
to the duration of state charters. He also develops a scale of 
difficulty for amending constitutions and finds, not surpris- 
ingly, that amendments occur more often when constitutions 
are easier to amend (also see Donald S. Lutz, “Toward a 
Theory of Constitutional Amendment,” American Political 
Science Review (June 1994):355-70). John David Rausch, 
Jr., describes the term limit phenomenon. He argues, not 
entirely convincingly, that this is not the mass movement it 
appears to be, but a movement run by elites. He focuses on 
campaign strategies in four states (Oklahoma, Washington, 
Michigan, and Florida) to support his thesis. The other 
cross-state chapter is an historical review by Alan Tarr of 
state constitution making and amendments. It is short, not 
intended to be comprehensive, and serves as an initial 
background chapter for the book., 

Two of the particularly focused |chapters examine Califor- 
nia’s “counterrevolution” (to use Barry Latzer’s term), 
namely, the 1982 addition of Proposition 8, titled ‘Victims’ 
Bill of Rights,” to the state constitution by a 56% majority. 
This title is a misnomer, as Candace McCoy points out in her 
chapter analyzing the amendment. Its main provisions re- 
quired the state courts to interpret the state’ constitutional 
guarantees against unreasonable: search and seizure and 
compelled self-incrimination in the'same way as the Supreme 
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Court interprets the parallel provisions in the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. No more judicial federalism here. Latzer’s chapter 
discusses the California Supreme Court’s liberal decisions 
that provoked the counterrevolution (and the 1986 defeat of 
Bird and two other liberal justices). 

In 1978 Florida added a right of privacy to its constitution 
by a 60% margin after it was defeated by a 70% margin in 
1978. Rebecca Mae Salokar discusses the pitfalls of the first 
campaign and the smooth operation of the successful effort 
two years later. Gerald Benjamin and Melissa Cusa analyze 
the politics of amending New York’s constitution over the 
last three decades. Finally, and interestingly, Tarr and Rus- 
sell Harrison apply Gerald Rosenberg’s (The Hollow Hope, 
1991) conditions of successful judicial implementation to two 
New Jersey Supreme Court school financing decisions and 
find that it only partly explains variance in the decisions’ 
effectiveness. 

One lesson several of these studies teach is that, because it 
is relatively easy to amend state constitutions (compared to 
the U.S. Constitution), state politics invite the frequent and 
often successful use of this tactic. This is particularly true in 
the 17 states where the constitution can be amended by 
initiative, bypassing the legislative process. Such amendments 
are more likely to alter the political or social status quo. 
McCoy and to a lesser extent Rausch argue that the initiative 
empowers special interests rather than the general public. 
Colorado’s antihomosexual Amendment 2 may illustrate this. 
There are some recent instances of economic interests (un- 
successfully) using the initiative, especially in environmental 
policy. This, of course, is the opposite of what Hiram Johnson 
and other early-twentieth-century progenitors of the initia- 
tive intended. They wanted a device to get around legisla- 
tures whose members were being bought and sold by railroad 
magnates and other financiers. But McCoy in particular 
stretches the concept of special interest rather far. Wide- 
spread anger at liberal criminal justice rulings or desire to 
ensure greater legislative turnover are hardly the type of 
special interests Hiram Johnson had in mind. In fact, he may 
well have approved these goals. 

By contrast, in the 25 states where legislative participation 
in the constitutional amendment process is mandated (in 
eight states, amendment is possible through a convention), 
amendments are unlikely to upset the status quo. Benjamin 
and Cusa show this to be the case in New York. 

Constitutional Politics in the States is skewed toward the 
politics of state constitutional amendment. It is less focused 
on the role of state supreme court interpretations in state 
politics. I say this as an invitation, not a complaint; one book 
cannot cover the entire waterfront. But it seems to me that 
the greater personnel turnover (compared to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court) of state court justices and their more direct 
answerability to the electorate should make constitutional 
politics qua politics more interesting at the state than na- 
tional level. A complementary volume awaits us. 

This book is a welcome addition to a thin literature. Except 
for Lutz’s contribution, it is insufficient to support hypotheses 
or generalizations, but it is very suggestive of them and invites 
further and, I hope, broadly systematic work. 


Rivals for Power: Presidential-Congressional Relations. Ed- 
ited by James A. Thurber. Washington, DC: CQ Press, 
1996. 267p. $24.95. 


Robert J. Spitzer, SUNY Cortland 


AS a growing political science literature accustomed itself to 
a new, seemingly permanent partisan schism between the 
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presidency and Congress, Bill Clinton came along and 
abruptly reintroduced the discipline, and the country, to 
united party control. Just as abruptly and perhaps more 
rudely, congressional Republicans spoiled this brief respite in 
partisan harmony only two years later by winning control of 
both houses for the first time in 40 years. 

These two partisan gyrations helped prompt renewed 
interest in the all-important relationship between the first 
and second branches of government, including this new 
volume, edited by the veteran student of Congress, James 
Thurber. This book follows closely in style and contributors 
Thurber’s earlier edited book, Divided Democracy (1991). 
Roughly half the contributors to the current book contrib- 
uted to the last, although those who appear in both revised, 
in varying degrees, their new chapter offerings. The timing of 
this book suggests a close focus on the Clinton years or on 
Bush-Clinton shifts. The book’s ambitions are greater, how- 
ever, in that most chapters are looking for broader trends and 
the latest analytical insights. 

In his introductory chapter, Thurber recounts seven bases 
for what he characterizes as the enduring rivalry between the 
branches. The list is familiar: constitutional design, constitu- 
ency differences, varying terms of office, weak parties, divided 
party control, power competition, and pluralism. One of the 
more conceptually ambitious chapters is that of Roger H. 
Davidson, who adapts Stephen Skowronek’s notion of pres- 
idents studied in political time to Congress (advancing on 
Davidson’s similar chapter in Thurber’s 1991 book). The 
virtue of Davidson’s approach is twofold. First, it seeks to 
apply the concept to another governing institution; second, 
Davidson wants to rectify Skowronek’s presidential centered- 
ness. Both goals are laudable and warrant added work. 

Walter J. Oleszek’s chapter on congressional policymaking 
revolves around three developments that, he argues, will 
shape congressional policymaking into the next century: 
shifts in the national policy agenda, partisan instability, and 
divided government. Lester G. Seligman and Cary R. Cov- 
ington offer a Neustadtian essay on the parameters of 
presidential leadership in Congress, in which they take the 
work of George Edwards, on the one hand (At the Margins, 
1989), and Paul Brace and Barbara Hinckley (Follow the 
Leader, 1992), on the other, as the alpha and omega of 
executive leadership possibilities. 

Leroy N. Rieselbach’s chapter offers specific analysis of 
presidential coalition-building by examining Clinton’s rela- 
tions with the Democratic-controlled 103d Congress. Sup- 
porting the conventional wisdom, Rieselbach finds that Clin- 
ton could justly claim numerous victories (reflected in high 
CQ support scores, for example), while such prize achieve- 
ments as health care reform slipped through his fingers. 
Partisanship was important, but so, too, were bipartisan 
coalitions for issues such as NAFTA. Partisan support does 
not neutralize deeper interbranch differences. 

Jon R. Bond, Richard Fleisher, and Glen S. Krutz provide 
a useful overview of the current state of empirical work on 
presidential-congressional relations. While endorsing an an- 
alytically pluralistic approach, even including case studies, 
their goal is to cultivate the important empirical advances 
that they, Edwards, and other have provided. In the succeed- 
ing chapter, Scott R. Furlong applies the Bond/Fleisher 
empirical standard set out in their 1990 book, The President in 
the Legislative Arena, which found ideology and party to be 
the most important factors explaining congressional support 
of presidents. Furlong’s examination of House voting pat- 
terns in 1989, 1992, and 1993 mostly supports this view. 

One of the most interesting chapters, Christopher J. Deer- 
ing’s examination of the politics of military base closures, 
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underscores the elegance of a well-done case study. Nowhere 
is the centrality of delegation and blame-avoidance more 
nicely illustrated. James P. Pfiffner takes a broader view of 
the 103d Congress, compared to Rieselbach’s treatment, 
providing a synthetic assessment of Clinton’s political and 
policy ups and downs. Alternately criticized for excesses of 
rigidity and compromise, Clinton demonstrated susceptibility 
to both. 

Thurber’s chapter analyzes six successive budget parox- 
ysms, beginning with the 1974 budget act and concluding with 
Republican budget trimming in the 104th Congress. For all 
the budgetary furor of the last two decades, only the most 
recent two budget agreements have pushed decision makers 
closer to zero-sum decision making. Louis Fisher’s superb 
analysis of Clinton’s behavior as commander-in-chief under- 
scores the executive branch’s continued march toward sole 
authority over making war. While Clinton’s military adven- 
turism does not match the scale of his two predecessors, his 
sweeping justifications for unilateral military actions reach a 
new plateau. Fisher’s treatment is the most concise account 
of Clinton’s war powers philosophy to be found. 

Michael L. Mezey’s chapter applies key traits of the 
congressional system to draw out possible lessons for nations 
now struggling to reformulate their political structure. While 
Congress has contributed to the U.S. system’s long-term 
political stability, Mezey concludes that a similar structure, 
transplanted to other nations, is unlikely to result in similar 
systemic stability for the simple reason that political culture 
and context must accompany the structure. 

Students of presidential-congressional relations will find 
few surprises in this volume. Yet, it provides updates on 
recent research and insightful contemporary accounts of the 
Clinton era. Except for the Fisher and Mezey chapters, the 
book’s primary focus is domestic policy. 

A book of this sort is often time-bound, wedded to the 
particular political coalitions and leaders in power when it 1S 
written and published. To their credit, most of the contribu- 
tors sense this trap and seek to draw out, or draw on, broader 
perspectives that give good books longer and more vital lives. 
Given the central importance of the presidential-congres- 
sional nexus, this volume should continue to find use regard- 
less of the outcome of the next election. 


Powersharing: White House—Cabinet Relations in the Mod- 
ern American Presidency. By Shirley Anne Warshaw. 
Albany, NY: State University of New York Press, 1996. 
380p. $24.95. 


Thomas J. Weko, University of Puget Sound 


Since its creation, the modern White House Office has 
intermittently found itself at the center of conflict in U.S. 
politics, most importantly during the Watergate and Iran- 
Contra affairs of the Nixon and Reagan presidencies. Among 
the indictments that emerged from these controversies, one 
of the most common is that the White House Office has tried 
to establish too much control over too many decisions that 
principally belong elsewhere, including decisions about the 
development of public policy proposals. The leaders of 
executive departments and senior civil servants (who possess 
institutional memory, programmatic expertise, and a wel- 
come concern with the implementation of policy) properly 
deserve a large place in policy development but instead find 
themselves supplanted by the president’s personal aides (men 
and women who are zealously dedicated to the president’s 
own commitments and his short-term political fortunes but 
little else). 
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Shirley Anne Warshaw’s Pawersharing aims to shed light 
on this development, examining the changing role that cabi- 
net departments and the White House staff have played in 
the development of domestic] policy in the Nixon through 
Clinton administrations. “It is the central thesis of this book,” 
writes the author in her introduction, “that the White House 
staff have indeed surplanted [sic] the cabinet as the presi- 
dent’s chief policy advisors” (p. 4). Given that thesis, one 
might expect Powersharing to' examine why. Exploring the 
forces that have led presidents to centralize policy initiation 
in the White House would allow the author to demonstrate 
how sweeping changes outside the executive branch—such as 
the multiplication of organized, interests and vastly increased 
prominence of television—haye reshaped the relationship 
between the White House and executive departments. More- 
over, it would permit the book to be grounded in the most 
fruitful body of theorizing about the evolution of the modern 
presidency, the “rational choice institutionalism” of Terry 
Moe (“Presidents, Institutions, and Theory,” in George C. 
Edwards et al., Researching the Presidency, 1993) and Samuel 
Kernell (“The Evolution of the White House Staff,” in Can 
the Government Govern? ed. John Chubb and Paul Peter- 
son, 1989). Instead, Powersharing ignores the forces fueling 
this development, save to say that “cabinet members establish 
strong relationships with players outside of the executive 
branch in order to fulfill their statutory mission, relationships 
that presidents have not always supported” (p. 2). That 
departmental executives serve many principals is a constant 
feature of executive politics in: the United States, and one 
cannot explain change with a constant. 

Alternatively, one might expect a study which posits that 
the White House staff has eclipsed the cabinet as “the 
president’s chief policy advisors” to ask what the conse- 
quences have been—not only for presidents and presidential 
leadership but also for other institutions, such as bureaus and 
agencies, and for other values,'such as administrative com- 
petence and continuity. Here, too, Powersharing is nearly 
silent. The book assumes that the subordination of executive 
departments to White House aides is beneficial to presidents 
and their prospects for leadership, and it lauds the Reagan 
administration for its success in harnessing executive branch 
policy development to Ronald Reagan’s’ policy aims and 
political fortunes. Meanwhile, it ignores the possibility that 
the Reagan administration’s assiduous efforts to “keep de- 
partmental initiatives in line with presidential objectives” 
helped badly damage the capabilities and organizational 
integrity of a host of agencies, such as the Environmental 
Protection Agency (See Richard W. Waterman, Presidential 
Influence and the Administrative State, 1989). 

The thesis of Powersharing notwithstanding, the actual 
focus of the book turns out to :be why some presidents do 
better (at some times) than others at getting control over 
policy development within their administration. Chapters 
describe how each president from Richard Nixon through 
Bill Clinton has conceived of the cabinet’s proper role (and 
reconceived of it, in light of their experience); how presidents 
have selected their White House staff, cabinet, and subcabi- 
net; what sort of formal structures presidents have adopted to 
link their White House aides and the cabinet departments in 
the development of domestic policy; and the success that 
presidents have enjoyed in marshaling executive branch 
policy development to their purposes. Surprisingly, the book 
does not present a theory linking ideas, staffing, and structure 
to one another, or to presidentialisuccess in marshaling policy 
formulation. Careful readers may weave together from the 
study the threads of a theoretical argument: Presidents 
control policy development when they select a cabinet and 
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subcabinet marked by its fealty to the president’s clearly 
articulated policy agenda and harnessed to presidential pur- 
poses through a formal structure of policy development that 
“keeps departmental initiatives in line with presidential ob- 
jectives” (p. 149). This is a plausible argument, but it is the 
responsibility of the author to make it, not the burden of the 
reader, and its absence, leaves the reader ill-equipped to 
organize and evaluate the description presented. 

Even with a clearly stated theory, Powershanng would 
disappoint its readers, for it lacks the sort of evidence 
necessary to sustain its argument. Gathering systematic evı- 
dence about politics within the executive branch can be 
difficult, and most scholars, Warshaw included, rely heavily 
upon the published reports of participants and bystanders in 
Washington politics, that is, the memoirs of White House and 
cabinet veterans and reporting of journalists based in the 
capital. These sources present a host of problems: their 
explanations are deeply personalized, their evidence is often 
highly selective and anecdotal, and, in the case of memoirs, 
recollections can be notoriously self-serving. Presidency 
scholars who aim to surmount these problems (rather than 
repeat them, only more slowly) typically draw upon personal 
interviews and executive branch documents. To her credit, 
Warshaw does so in Powersharing. Unfortunately, the book’s 
use of these sources is highly uneven. 

Descriptions of some administrations, such as the Ford 
years, are drawn from an ample set of White House docu- 
ments and interviews, while descriptions of many other 
administrations are drawn almost exclusively from secondary 
sources. Interviews with White House aides and White 
House documents are present, but documents and interviews 
from executive departments and the Office of Management 
and Budget are nearly absent. Some characteristics of these 
presidencies, such as the organization of the White House 
domestic policy staff, are capably documented, while other 
characteristics are not. The most important of these lacunae 
is the absence of systematic evidence about White House 
influence over policy development—a serious problem for a 
study which posits that White House aides have supplanted 
the cabinet as the president’s chief policy advisors. Had 
Powershanng followed the lead of John Kingdon (Agendas, 
Alternatives, and Public Policies, 1984) and Paul Light (The 
President's Agenda, rev. ed., 1991) and drawn upon interviews 
to flesh out the role of White House staff and departmental 
executives in identifying problems, generating alternatives, 
and selecting the alternatives that make up the president’s 
domestic program, it could have made an important contri- 
bution to our understanding of presidential leadership and 
the evolution of the modern White House Office. Instead, 
hampered both by problems of theory and evidence, Power- 
sharing contributes only modestly to our understanding of the 
White House, the cabinet, and their relationship in the 
development of domestic policy. ' 


Race Relations Litigation in an Age of Complexity. By 
Stephen L. Wasby. Charlottesville: University of Virginia 
Press, 1995. 421p. $65.00 cloth, $22.50 paper. 


Susan M. Olson, University of Utah 


This book pulls together Stephen Wasby’s long-time research 
on civil rights litigation, some of which has appeared in 
articles and papers over the past decade and a half. Based on 
secondary sources and interviews with 41 lawyers, it is an 
ambıtious and impressive work of scholarship that documents 
many facets of civil rights litigation from the late 1960s 
through the early 1980s. Although the focus is heavily on 
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litigation on behalf of African Americans, Wasby makes 
frequent comparisons with similar litigation by women, other 
ethnic minorities, and persons with disabilities. 

The book’s central argument is that civil rights litigation 
since Brown v. Board of Education is not meticulously 
planned and unproblematically executed, but is complicated 
and has to respond to many contingencies. The complications 
include the proliferation of litigating interest groups and the 
consequent competition for resources, the spread of civil 
rights policymaking from courts to other branches, and the 
greater moral complexity of civil rights issues after the end of 
de jure segregation. 

Wasby implies that his complexity argument is novel, but 
the exact focus and source of the counterhypothesis is 
unclear. Wasby suggests that Richard Kluger’s Simple Justice 
(1976) overstated the rationality and neatness of Brown. 
Kluger’s account did influence other works, including my own 
(Clients and Lawyers 1984, 4), but Mark Tushnet’s NAACP’s 
Legal Strategy against Segregated Education, 1925-1950 (1987, 
144) has already corrected oversimplified versions of the 
early history of civil rights litigation. Moreover, Wasby's own 
account is explicitly limited to the post-Brown period. Wasby 
implies that “others” have made Kluger’s mistake about the 
more recent period (p. x), but he does not cite them. Indeed, 
Wasby does not question that much of the civil rights 
litigation he reports is planned (p. 336), so it seems to be 
primarily its execution that has become even more compli- 
cated since the days of Brown. 

The reasons for choosing the study’s time period are also 
somewhat unclear. The beginning is roughly the passage of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, which complicated civil rights litigation by adding 
statutes and regulations to constitutional provisions as poten- 
tial causes of action. Less indication is given for ending the 
study in the early 1980s. Wasby discusses the drastic change 
in the political environment for civil rights litigation under 
the Reagan administration as another source of complexity, 
but that situation extended well beyond the end of the study. 
Life, of course, is seamless in many ways, but the lack of a 
reason for Wasby ending the study when he does may also 
reflect his statement that “no particular social theory drives 
this study” (p. xii). 

Without guiding theory, the scope of the book is so broad 
and the issues discussed so interrelated that the work could 
have been organized in a number of ways, as Wasby acknowl- 
edges (p. xix). After a brief discussion of the complexity 
argument, the book proceeds through the following topics: 
the changing political environment of civil rights litigation, 
the Supreme Court’s effect on litigation, the major litigators 
and the proliferation of groups, the resources needed for 
litigation, the decision to use litigation as a strategy and 
whether it is successful, litigation complexity and choice of 
federal or state forum, the characteristics of “planned” 
litigation, groups’ choice of area of law and particular cases, 
amicus participation as an alternative to case sponsorship or 
intervenor status, factors affecting the dynamics of litigation, 
staff and cooperating attorneys and their relationships with 
clients, and relationships among civil rights organizations. 
This last chapter describes in some detail the strained 
relationship between the NAACP and the NAACP Legal 
Defense Fund. 

Within some of these topics, which have been explored by 
many scholars, such as the reasons groups choose to use 
litigation and whether litigation is successful, Wasby dis- 
cusses and reports evidence in support of various competing 
explanations, but he rarely takes sides and argues that one 
conclusion is more valid than another. For example, with 
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respect to Gerald Rosenberg’s argument in The Hollow Hope 
(1991) that litigation did not accomplish much, Wasby claims, 
first, that this argument “may be beside the point because 
litigators believe they can make a difference” (p. 110), since 
they largely subscribe to the myth of rights. He then goes on 
to say, in a tone more critical than that in most of the book, 
that civil rights litigation may hurt itself by prompting the 
creation of other groups who compete for the same resources 
and by sticking with issues like school desegregation instead 
of more directly redistributive ones, which I take to support 
Rosenberg’s argument that litigation tends to be “flypaper.” 

The book’s topical arrangement means that Wasby tells 
just enough about a particular case or incident to illustrate 
the immediate point. Different aspects of the same case or 
incident may appear in several chapters, but readers who are 
not already familiar with, for example, the issues in Moore v. 
Dempsey or Adams v. Richardson may feel a little confused. 
Readers can, of course, pursue their questions from Wasby’s 
carefully documented sources, but the book’s reliance on 
endnotes alone without an alphabetical list of works cited 
means one often has to hunt back through prior notes to find 
full citations. 

In short, Wasby’s book is best suited for the serious scholar 
who either is already quite familiar with civil rights litigation 
and wants a synthesis of the subject or is new to the subject 
and wants an introduction to use as a point of entry to 
research that treats the individual subjects in more detail. 
The absence of complete “stories” (except for that of the 
NAACP-LDF conflict) would make the book difficult for the 
casual reader, and the usually noncritical reporting of the 
lawyers’ perspectives leaves the development of theory to 
others. Nevertheless, the book makes an important contribu- 
tion with the comprehensive range of its coverage of issues 
raised by black civil rights litigation, most of which are 
relevant to other cause litigation as well. 


War Powers: The President, the Congress, and the Question 
of War. By Donald L. Westerfield. Westport, CT: Praeger 
Publishers, 1996. 245p. $55.00. 


Louis Fisher, Congressional Research Service 


This book focuses on the constitutional and political alloca- 
tion of the war power between Congress and the president, 
concentrating particularly on the period from the Vietnam 
War to the Gulf War. Useful documents are reproduced 
throughout the chapters and, at the end, in an appendix. The 
author seems largely to favor independent presidential 
power. The book begins by quoting President George Bush, 
who in 1991 signed legislation authorizing military action 
against Iraq; his signing statement claimed that he could have 
acted without first receiving statutory authority. That theme 
carries throughout the book. 

Westerfield states that the Vietnam War (and the War 
Powers Resolution that flowed from it) came from an 
“unrepresentative period ... an anomaly by any standard of 
history.” No previous war or foreign conflict, he claims, “had 
been so universally rejected by both the civilians and military 
as the Vietnam conflict.” Never had there been “such a 
flagrant disregard for the constitutional division of powers 
and such a misuse of executive power as the extension of the 
war into Laos and the bombing of Cambodia” (p. 1). But 
what about the Korean War? At least Congress, through the 
Tonkin Gulf Resolution, authorized the initial actions by 
President Johnson against North Vietnam. President Truman 
never sought, or received, any authority from Congress for 
going to war against North Korea. Westerfield states: “Be- 
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ginning, during, and after the Korean conflict, the public, the 
Congress, and the military, with few exceptions, supported 
President Truman’s actions to defend South Korea, espe- 
cially in light of the authorizations by the United Nations 
Security Council” (pp. 1-2). 

First, authorization by Congress through the Tonkin Gulf 
Resolution was constitutionally more significant than the 
Korean resolutions passed by the Security Council. Second, 
the public initially supported military action in both Vietnam 
and Korea, but public opposition surfaced much quicker 
against the Korean War. Although the author says there was 
a “general feeling of pride to serve in the military” during the 
Korean War, veterans of that conflict returned home to an 
unappreciative public. 

By labeling the Vietnam War as “unrepresentative,” 
Westerfield can argue that its fruit—the War Powers Reso- 
lution—is suspect. It may be suspect and may be a good 
candidate for revision or repeal, but not because its triggering 
force was an “unrepresentative” Vietnam War. Executive 
agerandizement of the war power has been a Steady factor 
ever since the close of World War IJ. The first and most 
glaring example of presidential abuse was Korea, not Viet- 
nam. 

The author cites a paper by William H. Rehnquist in 1970, 
when he was serving with the Department of Justice. Rehn- 
quist wrote that the nation had often acted militarily without 
a declaration of war by Congress, which is no doubt true. But 
the author then comments that Rehnquist “does not mince 
words in indicating that the president does have power to 
conduct ‘use of force’ operations without a formal ‘declara- 
tion of war’ by Congress. The implication that the president 
can ‘make war but cannot ‘declare war’ would seem to 
reduce the war powers of Congress to those few situations for 
which Congress felt the need to formally declare war” (p. 23). 

Rehnquist did not say that congressional power was “re- 
duced” to formal declarations. In the very quote selected by 
the author, Rehnquist notes that Congress can both declare 
and authorize war, and that Congress authorized President 
Adams to act against France in the Quasi-War from 1798 to 
1800. A page later the author describes how President 
Jefferson, in the Barbary Wars, relied on “definite [statutory] 
authorizations of his commands” (p. 24). Congressional 
power is not limited to merely declaring war. 

In a chapter on the UN Charter, the author says that UN 
military actions depend on “special agreements” that indicate 
the armed forces each nation will make available to the 
Security Council. Westerfield never discusses how the United 
States, in the UN Participation Act of 1945, chose to handle 
special agreements. Without the slightest ambiguity, this 
statute states that special agreements “shall be subject to the 
approval of the Congress by appropriate Act or joint resolu- 
tion.” Again, Congress authorizes, rather than merely de- 
clares, military action. 

The author implies that Senate approval of the UN 
Charter enables the president to act militarily without first 
asking Congress for authority and that “Congress” autho- 
rized military actions in Vietnam through the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO) (p. 79). But the Senate ap- 
proved the treaty, not Congress. In ratifying such treaties as 
the UN Charter and SEATO, the Senate did not surrender 
the war power to the president. The UN Participation Act 
anticipated that both houses of Congress would have to 
authorize military action, and nothing in the legislative 
histories of SEATO, NATO, and other defense pacts signals 
an abandonment of legislative power. Otherwise, the presi- 
dent and the Senate could use the treaty process to eliminate 
a role for the House of Representatives. If SEATO was 
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sufficient authority for President Johnson to conduct military 
operations against North Vietnam (p. 80), why did he come 
to Congress for the Tonkin Gulf Resolution? 

The book misinterprets congressional action in 1990. The 
author says that a resolution passed by the Senate on October 
2 “seems to give the president the ‘constant’ necessary to 
continue the buildup of forces and plans to repel the aggres- 
sion.” But the Senate action was merely a concurrent reso- 
lution, the very nature of which provides a nonbinding sense 
of attitudes, not legal authority. Second, the House never 
acted on this resolution, so at most it offers the Senate’s view. 
Third, the concurrent resolution itself anticipated that Con- 
gress would have to support military action through the 
regular statutory process. The resolution supported President 
Bush in accordance with “United States Constitutional and 
statutory processes, including the authorization and appro- 
priation of funds by the Congress” (p. 139). 

The book states that in 1993 the Senate “settled on a ‘sense 
of the Congress’ resolution” to restrict military operations in 
Somalia, but the resolution was “made unnecessary” when 
President Clinton agreed to withdraw troops by March 31, 
1994 (p. 171). In fact, it was binding law—not a sense-of- 
Congress resolution—that compelled Clinton to remove the 
troops (P.L. 103-139, sec. 8151). 

Westerfield states that as of February 1994 President 
Clinton had not decided to use U.S. air power in Bosnia (p. 
171), but four pages later the book is current as of June 1995 
regarding the House attempt to repeal the War Powers 
Resolution. Judging by this latter date, the author could have 
mentioned the air strikes that began in April 1994, were 
repeated in August 1994, and continued throughout the first 
half of 1995. 


Abortion Rates in the United States: The Influence of 
Opinion and Policy. By Matthew E. Wetstein. Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1996. 153p. $49.50 
cloth, $16.95 paper. 


Ted G. Jelen, Benedictine University 


Scholarly works which set the intellectual agenda for subse- 
quent analyses are often termed “seminal.” If I may be 
permitted to extend the reproductive metaphor, Wetstein’s 
Abortion Rates in the United States might well be termed 
“conjugal.” Although this will be an important book, rather 
than serve as the starting point for future research, its main 
contribution is to synthesize two diverse strands of research 
and to integrate them into a coherent whole. 

In this brief volume, Wetstein combines and analyzes two 
distinct research literatures in the politics of abortion: anal- 
yses of public opinion, in which the dependent variables are 
typically public attitudes toward legal abortion, and accounts 
of abortion policy (typically performed at the state level) in 
which the dependent variables are state-level policy restric- 
tions on abortion (or state abortion rates), and the indepen- 
dent variables are generally institutional in nature. Wetstein 
demonstrates a superlative command of both literatures and 
devotes most of the book to his own empirical analysis. 

In the aftermath of the 1989 Webster decision, states have 
had increased discretion in the formulation and implemen- 
tation of abortion policy. Furthermore, most state restrictions 
(with the exception of Medicaid funding) can be arrayed as 
part of a unidimensional continuum. Wetstein applies exten- 
sive dimensional analyses of various measures to state abor- 
tion policy to show that most measures used in the literature 
measure the same phenomenon. Thus, we can be reasonably 
clear about the meaning of abortion policy restrictions as 
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dependent or intervening variables. Wetstein ‘also uses the 
percentage of counties containing abortion providers within a 
state as an indicator of the availability of abortion services. 
Wetstein’s ultimate dependent vanable is (as his title would 
indicate) state abortion rates. 

- Wetstein’s conclusions can be stated rather simply. Most 
important, public opinion matters a great deal in the expla- 
nation of abortion rates. Public opinion affects state-level 
policymaking (and, indeed, is more important than any set of 
institutional variables) and has a direct effect on the avail- 
ability of abortion services. Policy and availability, in turn, 
have very strong effects on abortion rates. At the state level, 
then, public opinion has a major (if indirect) effect on the 
rates at which abortions are performed. 


The importance of these results lies precisely in their 


pedestrian character. Analysts such as Laurence Tribe and 
Kristin Luker have characterized the abortion issue as a 
“clash of absolutes,” in which incommensurable world views 
are pitted against one another. The incidence of violence 
against abortion providers is often taken as evidence that 
abortion is an issue which is dysfunctional for democratic 
civility. Wetstein’s analysis, by contrast, suggests that public 
opinion on the abortion issue is quite comfortably accommo- 
dated by state policymaking institutions. Although the enor- 
mous symbolic importance of abortion cannot be gainsaid, 
the actual delivery (or nondelivery) of abortion services is 
quite responsive to public opinion. The day-to-day “resolu- 
tion” of the abortion issue more closely resembles “normal” 
political discourse than any issue which democratic institu- 
tions cannot handle. 

Wetstein has thus provided an empirically solid, method- 
ologically sophisticated, and normatively important contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the politics of abortion. This is 
an important book, which will be required reading for 
scholars seeking to understand abortion politics in the United 
States. 

Given this generally positive evaluation, it seems appropri- 
ate to note certain “sins of omission” in Wetstein’s treatment. 
Most important, Wetstein gives short shrift to the normative 
implications of his analysis. While he makes occasional 
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State, Labor, Capital: Democratizing Class Relations in the 
Southern Cone. By Paul G. Buchanan. Pittsburgh: Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Press, 1995. 395p. $49.95. 


Ben Ross Schneider, Northwestern University 


If book jackets had warning labels, the one for this book 
might caution that the prose of the first three chapters is 
dyspeptic, but, for hardy digestions, the rest of the book offers 
a wholesome mix of historical analysis and original data. This 
review concentrates on the latter part, which offers an 
in-depth examination of the changes in national labor admin- 
istrations (which comprise not only labor ministries but also 
policies that affect labor) during the transitions to democracy 
in the 1980s in Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay. Drawing 
heavily on Adam Przeworski’s analysis of class relations in 
postwar Europe, Buchanan argues that consolidation of 
democracy depends on managing class compromises, which 
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references to “democratic theory,” he fails to develop the 
systematic implications of his findings. While this is not a 
fatal flaw, the reader is left with a sense that Wetstem may 
not fully appreciate the importance of his analyses. 

Wetstein also, in my view, expresses an excessively positiv- 
ist view of “explanation,” equating it with proportion of 
variation explained or goodness of (empirical) fit. While 
statistics such as R? or chi-square (for LISREL models) are 
certainly illuminating and provide a sense of the empirical 
adequacy of particular models, they do not suffice to put to 
rest the mquiring mind. Indeed, Wetstein’s reliance on 
statistical measures of explanatory adequacy may lead him to 
gloss over certain anomalies in his results. For example, 
Wetstein shows that the proportion of Catholics in a state’s 
population makes no direct contribution to state public 
opinion on the abortion issue (p. 121). Unlike Protestant 
fundamentalism, which has a strong influence on net abortion 
opinion, Catholicism operates directly on the propensity of 
states to enact restrictive abortion policies. Why is this? 

A number of quantitative and qualitative studies have 
suggested that the presence of a large Catholic population in 
a given state occasions a pro-choice countermobilization 
among the state’s non-Catholic citizens. That is, while ındi- 
vidual Catholics are somewhat more pro-life than the average 
citizen, their non-Catholic neighbors are more pro-choice 
(even after controls for urbanization have been imposed). 
For reasons which remain to be investigated, there is no 
comparable countermobilization generated by evangelical 
Protestants. Wetstein’s results indirectly confirm this set of 
findings and suggest that the Catholic Church may have its 
strongest effect on state abortion policies (and rates) through 
elite-level interest group activity rather than as an agent of 
political socialization. The different manners in which reli- 
gious values influence public policy are fascinating and would 
seem to deserve comment, if not serious analysis. Again, the 
reader is left with the sense of a missed opportunity. 

None of this detracts from the importance of Wetstein’s 
contribution. Wetstein has provided a valuable resource, one 
which should be read by anyone interested in abortion 
politics or in the politics of state-level policymaking. 


are heavily mediated by “national labor administrations.” Of 
the three cases, labor relations and administration improve 
or democratize the most in Uruguay, and these changes 
augur well for democtacy there. The experiences in Brazil 
and Argentina are more mixed, and democratic consolidation 
is as yet “thwarted or incomplete” (p. xix). 

The strengths of the book are several. For one, Buchanan 
moves beyond overly aggregate and usually vague discussions 
of the consolidation of democratic regimes to the analysis of 
what Philippe Schmitter calls partial regimes, such as legis- 
lative, judicial, and electoral regimes. One partial regime 
governs labor relations as mediated by government (strongly 
in Brazil and Argentina, weakly in Uruguay). Buchanan 
argues convincingly that the key to democracy in this partial 
regime lies in the “national labor administration.” The 
analytic reaggregation, however, is less persuasive than the 
disaggregation, for Buchanan offers no single clear formula- 
tion of the causal connections between the partial regime of 
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labor relations and the composite democracy. At some points 
in the book the connection is less causal and empirical than 
deductive and assumed: The book’s “fundamental premise is 
that democratic capitalist regimes are founded on a class 
compromise between the organized working classes and 
capitalists that is mediated |by the state” (p. xiii). The 
conclusion of the lengthy theoretical and conceptual discus- 
sion is that national labor administration is the key to class 
compromise, which is in turn essential to democratic consol- 
idation. Yet, by the end of the book, Buchanan acknowledges 
that democracies can survive if not thrive without class 
compromise or democratic partial regimes in labor relations 
(p. 286). Such an admission is wise given the recent experi- 
ence in Latin America, where democracies have achieved 
record life spans without the kinds of class compromises in 
postwar Europe that inspire so much of the book’s theoret- 
ical agenda. i 

Another strength of the book is empirical. Buchanan spent 
a long time in Latin America combing through ministry 
archives, press clippings, and contemporary debates in the 
scholarly communities of each country. The research on labor 
relations is exhaustive in scope. It covers the full range of 
government policies as well as|changes in the organization, 
jurisdictions, personnel, and budgets of labor ministries. 
Unfortunately, in-depth empirical coverage is limited to only 
a few years in the mid-1980s in each country and essentially 
ends in 1988. The mid-1980s were years of major change in 
labor relations in all three countries, but the empirical 
narrative of a book on institutions and consolidation needs to 
follow the changes on into the 1990s to establish which ones 
lasted. A plausible hypothesis, !for example, would be that 
much stronger governments after 1990 in Argentina and 
Brazil had deeper and more lasting effects on labor relations 
than did the weak and tumultuous governments of José 
Sarney and Raúl Alfonsín, which are covered in the book. 

A last strength of the book is the deep comparative analysis 
of three countries. Comparative'work on Latin America can 
be superficial and rarely reports on original field work in 
more than one country. Buchanan deserves credit for con- 
ducting research in three very different countries (and partial 
absolution for the creative spelling of many Portuguese 
words). One common outcome worth emphasizing, in con- 
trast to many other studies that cast doubt on whether regime 
makes a difference, is that the trahsition to civilian rule in the 
mid-1980s had profound consequences for labor administra- 
tions in all three countries (p. 279). That conclusion is not 
Buchanan’s main focus, however. Buchanan concludes that 
much more progress has been made in reforming and democ- 
ratizing labor relations in Uruguay than in the other two 
countries. He notes many of the differences among the 
countries but does not come down with a parsimonious 
explanation for Uruguayan exceptionalism. Doing so might 
have taken the book in more immediately profitable theoret- 
ical directions. 

For example, one core hypothesis which emerges from the 
empirical chapters is that Uruguay democratizes labor rela- 
tions more quickly because well-institutionalized unions, 
ministries, and procedures for collective bargaiming were 
more democratic before the military took power in 1973. In 
contrast, state corporatist labor telations had prevailed in 
Argentina and Brazil since the 1940s and well before the 
military took power. Such an argument would have bolstered 
the institutionalist aspect of Buchanan’s theoretical appara- 
tus, though at the same time it would have raised doubts 
about his empirical strategy of examining only several years 
of change in national labor administrations. If the legacy of 
state corporatism weighs so heavily on Brazil and Argentina, 
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it should take some time to dismantle it and replace it with 
more democratic labor administration. The other obvious 
hypothesis is that negotiated class compromise is far harder 
to achieve in dispersed, heterogeneous, continental countries 
like Brazil than in smaller, more homogeneous countries like 
Uruguay with a population smaller than Brazil’s major cities. 
Buchanan acknowledges this argument in the conclusion 
(p. 277), but sustained engagement would have led the book 
down a different theoretical path along with similar work on 
Furope by Peter Katzenstein. As these extrapolations illus- 
trate, there is a lot of provocative material in this dense book, 
which should be of great interest to students of labor in Latin 
America. 


Divided Sun: MITI and the Breakdown of Japanese High- 
Tech Industrial Policy, 1975-1993. By Scott Callon. Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1995. 290p. $29.50. 


Maurice Wright, University of Manchester 


The role and influence of bureaucrats in Japanese policymak- 
ing have been debated for the past three decades. Progressing 
from oversimplified explanations of Japan, Inc., and a triadic 
power elite of the bureaucracy, big business, and the ruling 
Liberal Democratic Party, a narrower and sharper focus was 
provided by the “revisionist” school, which urged theories of 
bureaucratic dominance. This conventional wisdom derived 
mainly from Chalmers Johnson’s 1982 historical study of 
MTITs role in industrial policymaking and the Japanese 
economic miracle. It was in turn challenged with the accu- 
mulating evidence of empirical analysis of institutions, pro- 
cesses, and participants of different industrial sectors to 
provide explanations of particular policy outputs, or changes 
in policy outputs, or why attempts to change such outputs 
succeed or fail. The counterrevisionists’ critique of bureau- 
cratic dominance provides a more nuanced and sensitive 
interpretation of the making and carrying out of different 
industrial policies. 

Writing as an unabashed counterrevisionist, Callon makes 
the central argument that MITI’s industrial policy regime 
collapsed as the Japanese economy was transformed from a 
catch-up follower to a caught-up economic superpower in the 
period 1975-85. The paradigm of coherence and cooperation 
that formerly marked the relationships among MITI, private 
companies, and other bureaucratic actors was displaced by 
one of competition and conflict. MITT’s industrial policy for 
microelectronics was neither cooperative nor successful. The 
dominant position achieved by Japanese companies occurred 
despite not because of MITI. 

From the 1970s MITI’s main industrial policy was to 
promote the knowledge-based industries. A key instrument, 
developed in the 1960s, was the research consortium, through 
which MITI brought together the leading companies to 
undertake joint R&D. MITI provided leadership and orga- 
nization, dictated the research agenda of projects and issues, 
and provided half the funding. This competitive collaboration 
appeared to work: Japan’s rapid rise in microelectronics in 
the 1960s and 1970s was widely attributed to the conspiracy in 
the public interest organized by MITI. Building on that 
success, MITT set up four more consortia for high-technology 
projects, and these provide the empirical evidence to support 
the book’s central argument. 

The relationships between MITI and the participating 
companies as well as among the latter were marked by 
continual conflict over research aims, funding, and organiza- 
tion. Companies were reluctant to join the consortia, and 
their cooperation was minimal and grudgingly given. When 
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participation in projects did not appear to serve their own 
interests, they tried to minimize their involvement with MITI. 
They refused to provide matching funds, to second key 
research staff, and to participate in joint labs. MITI was 
forced to make major concessions. In the supercomputer 
consortium the concept of a joint lab was abandoned; MITI 
~ was obliged to fund the whole project; the companies dic- 
tated the research agenda. 

Only the VLSI consortium achieved the goals set by MITI, 
due more to the size and effectiveness of subsidies than to the 
cooperation of the participating companies in joint R&D. 
The key to success “was not the joint lab. It was the work 
done in the companies’ private labs with MITI funds” (p. 
119). Both the Supercomputer and Fifth Generation consor- 
tia “chased exotic technologies that did not pay off” (p. 115); 
the goals of the latter were impossibly ambitious and unful- 
filled: “It produced specialized machines that no one wanted 
to use” (p. 145). The failure of the TRON consortium to 
install a standard educational PC in Japanese schools ex- 
posed the limits of MITT’s powers. In a bitter and prolonged 
bureaucratic conflict over jurisdiction with the Ministry of 
Education (MOE), MITT lost. Bureaucratic turf wars char- 
acterized the operation of the other three consortia, with 
MITI’s claim to industrial policy jurisdiction disputed, as 
R&D issues crossed organizational boundaries and policy 
jurisdictions. MITI’s policy shift, away from the applied 
technology R&D conducted by its consortia in the 1960s into 
basic research, brought it into direct conflict with MOE, 
responsible for all research in national universities. Its policy 
initiatives in the Supercomputer, Fifth Generation, and 
TRON consortia were hamstrung by MOFP’s unwillingness to 
allow its academic researchers to work in MITI-financed labs 
or to contribute to MITI projects. There was conflict, too, 
between MITI and the companies as well as among the latter. 

MITI’s failure derived from the profound change in its 
policy environment. First, the transformation of the Japanese 
economy changed MITPs relationships with big companies. 
Once dependent upon the ministry to protect their domestic 
markets, the companies had grown in size, competitiveness, 
and independence. Second, as microelectronics companies 
moved to the edge of the technology frontier, catching up and 
then overtaking U.S. firms, they could no longer rely on U.S. 
patents, licenses, and know-how. They were forced to inno- 
vate, to increase their own R&D spending to create new 
technologies; they had less need of MITI seed money. Third, 
the deterioration in trade relations with the United States in 
the late 1970s, which developed with Japan’s increasing 
market share in many high-tech industries, and the accumu- 
lating surplus on the trade account meant that MITT’s former 
aggressive promotion of Japanese industry was no longer 
tolerated. 

MITI’s loss of power and prestige forced it to attempt to 
expand its policy jurisdiction into new areas, such as telecom- 
munications and venture capital, as it searched for a new role. 
But here and elsewhere it has been repeatedly rebuffed by 
other bureaucracies. 

The book provides useful additional evidence that cooper- 
ative business-government relationships are no longer (if, 
indeed, they ever were) distinctive features of Japanese (and 
East Asian) capitalism and that calls for positive industrial 
policies are being resisted. In his enthusiasm to roll back the 
revisionists, Callon extrapolates from limited case- and time- 
specific evidence to make the larger claim that the whole 
basis for Japan’s postwar industrial policy has disintegrated 
since the 1970s. While it is true that a significant disjuncture 
apparently occurred in the making and carrying out of 
industrial policy between 1975 and 1985, it is still unclear 
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what role MITI and industrial policy really played before 
that. The explanation of the economic miracle of the high- 
growth era now appears to be both more complex and 
historically determined than the revisionists have argued. 
Other institutions ın both the public and private sectors as 
well as other processes, such as the formation of industrial 
credit, may have contributed as much or more to the miracle 
as did MITI and its industrial policies. 


The Role of the State in Economic Change. Edited by 
Ha-Joon Chang and Robert Rowthorn. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1995. 302p. $74.00. 


Chung H. Lee, University of Hawaii at Manoa 


This volume, containing an introductory chapter and a paper 
by Chang and Rowthorn as well as nine papers by eight other 
writers, addresses one of the most important questions in 
economics and political economy: What role should the state 
play in economic change? This has been a central issue in 
political economy ever since the publication of Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations more than two hundred years ago. As far as 
most neoclassical economists are concerned, however, the 
answer is Smith’s laissez-faire and its modern reincarnation, 
neoliberalism. 

According to neoliberalism, the role of the state in eco- 
nomic development and in the transition from a centrally 
planned socialist economy to a market economy is to be 
limited to maintaining macroeconomic stability and allowing 
prices to be freely determined in competitive markets. The 
papers in this volume, all by scholars based outside North 
America, are an attempt to challenge neoliberalism, which 
now dominates economics teaching in North America. 

Part I contains two chapters on theoretical overview. The 
first, by Chang and Rowthorn, makes a cogent argument for 
bringing back the state as an agent of economic change. It is 
argued that in times of major change the state needs to play 
the dual role of entrepreneur and conflict manager. The first 
role is, in fact, related to industrial policy as practiced in 
Japan and Korea and, to a lesser extent, in Taiwan. It should 
be pointed out, however, that when the state carries out 
industrial policy it must have an organization that can 
effectively implement its entrepreneurial vision. In the case of 
the East Asian economies, such an organization has included 
some large private or quasi-private organizations besides the 
state bureaucracy, and what has made that organization 
effective in achieving developmental objectives is the way the 
state interacts with these subordinate organizations. In other 
words, the state is at the apex of a larger quasi-internal 
organization mobilized to achieve developmental objectives. 

The second role of the state is necessary for a developing 
or transition economy, as the authors point out, because an 
economic change affects the values of assets held by various 
members of the society, making some of them winners and 
others losers. Creative destruction may be the essence of 
capitalistic development, but only if the losers are willingly 
destroyed. To the extent that the state smoothly manages this 
win-lose situation, it facilitates structural changes necessary 
for rapid economic growth. 

To argue that the state should play the dual role as 
entrepreneur and conflict manager is one thing, but to create 
a state that is capable of playing such a role is another matter. 
As the authors recognize, such a state does not come cheap, 
and we must recognize that creating it, especially in poor 
developing countries, is a daunting task that will require 
resources well beyond those available to LDCs. 

In the second chapter of Part I, Mica Panic argues that the 
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slowdown of the world economy after 1973 was due to (1) a 
reduced scope for independent national policies and (2) a 
decline in international economic cooperation with the de- 
mise of U.S. hegemony. Although I agree that external 
factors have an important bearing on the economic condition 
of a country, I would put less weight on their importance than 
does Panic. First, the vigor of the East Asian economies 
continued throughout the 1970s and 1980s. Second, Korea, 
for example, when its economy was becoming increasingly 
integrated with the rest of the world in the 1970s, carried out 
its program of heavy and chemical industrialization with 
subsidies and protective measures. To put it differently, the 
globalization of the economy did not prevent Korea from 
carrying out an import-substitution program, which the 
World Bank was known to have opposed. 

The world may have changed since the 1970s, becoming 
more interdependent, and it may be more difficult now than 
before for any nation to carry out independent policies. But 
this may be a double-edged sword. While greater interdepen- 
dence may reduce the scope for independent national poli- 
cies, it can also be used by the state to overcome distribu- 
tional coalitions that oppose necessary changes in economic 
policy. That is, external pressures can be exploited by the 
state in its role as a conflict manager. Overall, however, I 
agree that the globalization of the world economy will 
eventually require a supranational form of political organi- 
zation and economic management. 

Part II of the volume consists of case studies on the role of 
the state in economic development in market economies— 
the United States, by Kozul-Wright; East Asia, by Wade; 
several late-industrializing countries in Asia and Europe, by 
Vartiainen; India, by Singh; and Africa, by Van Arkadie. The 
basic point is that in many of the late-industrializing countries 
the state has been an interventionist of one kind or another. 
In some countries the state’s role was positive, while in others 
it was not, and in some countries industrial policy was carried 
out, while in others the state’s role was limited to creating 
human and physical infrastructure. What these studies clearly 
demonstrate is that the debate on the role of the state in 
economic change should not focus on the dichotomous 
choice between an interventionist and a noninterventionist 
position but, rather, on the optimum point in the wide 
spectrum of state intervention. 

The three chapters in Part III by Ellman, Nolan, and Van 
Arkadie analyze the transition experiences in Europe and 
Asia and relate to the recent debate on transition—the “big 
bang” versus an evolutionary approach. The big-bang or 
shock-treatment approach identified with neoliberalism and 
adopted, by and large, by the European transition economies 
has not been as successful as expected. But China, Vietnam, 
and Lao PDR, which have adopted the gradual approach, 
have fared much better than their European counterparts, 
the difference being attributed to the continuity of the 
political regime and other institutions in the former. 

It seems that a major mistake of the shock-treatment 
approach was the neglect of institutional preconditions for its 
success. Creating new formal institutions takes time and 
cannot be based on some universal formula, since they must 
be congruent with already existing informal institutions, such 
as culture. By taking an evolutionary approach, the transition 
countries in Asia have been able to keep many of the existing 
institutions, however imperfect they may be, instead of 
starting the transition process in an institutional vacuum. 

The message of this volume is clear: Bring back the state as 
an active agent in economic change. This message may not 
produce many converts in the neoliberalism camp, but the 
editors should not despair, as they have done a fine job of 
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raising the level of discourse on the role of the state in 
economic development and transition. 


Economic Transition and Political Legitimacy in Post-Mao 
China. By Feng Chen. Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1995. 246p. $49.50 cloth, 16.95 paper. 

Growing Out of the Plan: Chinese Economic Reform, 1978- 
1993. By Barry Naughton. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1995. 379p. $49.95 cloth, $18.95 paper. 

The Chinese Reassessment of Socialism, 1979-1992. By Yan 
Sun. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1995. 352p. 
$45.00 cloth, $18.95 paper. 


Marc Blecher, Oberlin College 


These volumes approach the structural reform of China’s 
political economy from radically divergent analytical perspec- 
tives. Moreover, for reasons not necessarily related to their 
approaches, they also offer sharply disparate evaluations of 
the structural reforms and of China’s future. Barry Naugh- 
ton, an economist, focuses on the macro- and microeconom- 
ics of reform, seeing policy and institutional change as their 
effects; as do too many economists, he sees politics as not 
particularly important at best, and downright distortive at 
worst. By contrast, political scientists Feng Chen and Yan 
Sun argue that Chinese theoretical and ideological debates 
about political economy have been crucial in shaping reform 
policy. But where Naughton and Sun, respectively, regard 
economic and ideological factors as having smoothed the 
potentially rocky pathway of structural change, setting it on a 
relatively firm foundation, Chen argues that ideology is in a 
profound crisis that threatens to spill over into the material 
world of political economy. 

Naughton argues that the first fifteen years of structural 
economic reform comprise a coherent and effective whole, 
but that this was achieved incrementally as a result of 
fortuitous economic and historical circumstances rather than 
political design. The key was the piecemeal expansion of 
economic options. The collective and private sectors were 
permitted—nay, encouraged—to expand outside the reach of 
the state-planned economy and to compete with it. Enter- 
prises of all kinds, including state-owned and -planned ones, 
could easily enter newly burgeoning sectors, such as con- 
sumer goods and foreign trade. Market allocation began to 
supplement and gradually replace planning in a number of 
arenas, including consumer goods, producer goods, and, to a 
much more limited extent, even finance and enterprise 
equity. 

Naughton finds that all this was achieved not by politics 
and the state but despite them or because of the leadership’s 
and the bureaucracy’s basic willingness to stand aside. Efforts 
to shape structural economic reform by various politicians, 
including putative reformers such as Deng Xiaoping, and by 
their opponents more wedded to planning, as often as not 
ended up impeding reform. For example, Naughton associ- 
ates Deng with the early efforts to pursue an overly bold 
ten-year plan. He is also critical of periodic efforts led by 
so-called conservatives to slow or limit structural reform. Yet, 
he finds a silver lining in these politically erected obstacles. 
The grandiose Ten Year Plan of 1977-78, which vastly 
increased the proportion of economic resources under cen- 
tral control, produced such a serious economic crisis, includ- 
ing excessive investment, drastic shortages, and ballooning 
foreign debt, that the leadership was left with little alternative 
but to embark on a broad program of structural economic 
reform in late 1978 at the famous Third Plenum. Likewise, 
the politically induced slowdown of reform in the early 1980s 
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also had significant salutary effects on subsequent structural 
reforms, by decentralizing finance, encouraging marketiza- 
tion, and promoting the collective and petty private sectors. 

In addition to the unintended favorable effects of political 
intervention, politics played an intended positive role by 
getting out of the way of the economy. The surprising 
willingness of the party leadership and the government 
bureaucracy to do so are, for Naughton, also the result of 
economic forces, such as fiscal crisis, not the product of 
ideological commitment or political wisdom or skill. Politics 
factors into its own self-limitation only historically and acci- 
dentally: fortuitously, the Great Leap Forward and the 
Cultural Revolution weakened central planning, undercut- 
ting the power of the state to run the economy. 

Growing Out of the Plan makes several very important 
contributions. Whether or not Naughton is right in attribut- 
ing the 1978 breakthrough of structural reform to economic 
necessity rather than politics, his analysis provides an impor- 
tant supplement and corrective to political scientists who 
have given short shrift to the severity of the short-term 
economic difficulties. The same is true of his fascinating 
argument about the unintended effect of the policies de- 
signed to block structural reform in the early 1980s. He also 
offers a provocative and well-grounded challenge to two 
articles of faith about the Chinese economy. First, Naughton 
argues that the state-owned sector is not nearly as moribund 
or as dead a weight as is commonly taken for granted. Using 
a novel approach focusing on equalization of profit rates, as 
well as much other statistical and qualitative evidence, he 
contends that state enterprises have actually responded very 
seriously and effectively to the competitive forces that have 
come to surround them. They also account for a much larger 
share of China’s stunning economic growth than is commonly 
credited by analyses focusing on rural and urban collective 
enterprises and the private sector. Second, he takes a positive 
view of the fact that the Chinese economy has been only 
partially reformed, in contrast to many others (including 
Feng Chen, Yan Sun, and myself) who have focused on the 
contradictions, tensions, and crises of an economy with one 
foot in the plan and another in the market. Central to his 
argument is the uniquely Chinese phenomenon of dual-track 
pricing, according to which state enterprises produce partly 
for the plan, buying their inputs and selling their outputs 
inexpensively through the state-planning apparatus, while 
also producing for the market with its higher prices not only 
for outputs but also inputs. Whereas most analysts have 
emphasized the irresistible opportunities for corruption and 
for abuse of state resources created by this mixed system, 
Naughton emphasizes the way it eases enterprises’ transition 
to the market, giving them time to adjust, while also permit- 
ting a political compromise between leaders more committed 
to planning and those urging market reform. In comparative 
terms, he articulates a convincing case against the big bang 
theory, put forward by many economists and implemented by 
many policymakers concerned with Eastern Europe and the 
former USSR, according to which structural economic re- 
form must take place quickly, so that the necessary pain may 
be endured before the euphoria occasioned by the overthrow 
of state socialism has worn off. In China, Naughton reminds 
us, structural economic reform was gradual, relatively pain- 
less, and extremely effective. 

But if Growing Out of the Plan makes contributions to our 
understanding of China’s economic restructuring that are 
critical (in both senses), its analysis of the politics of reform 
is less than satisfying. The book does not problematize the 
relationship of economics and politics; instead, it sees policy 
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as a relatively unmediated function of economic phenomena. 
This is not an entirely fair criticism, since Naughton’s central 
objective is economic analysis, but inasmuch as he often 
makes a point of downplaying the role of politics, it is not 
entirely unfair. In rehearsing the old canard that politics 
distorts sensible economic policy (p. 20), he fails to appreci- 
ate what he surely knows: Politics—in this case, conflict 
between leaders more and less committed to structural 
reform—produced policy oscillations that, over the medium 
term, steered a middle course between stagnation, on the one 
hand, and inflation, mushrooming unemployment, and over- 
heated development, on the other. In characterizing China’s 
political institutions as “primitive” (without really explaining 
what he means [p. 20]), he elides a potentially fascinating 
debate with recent contributions by political scientists who 
trace the success of China’s economic restructuring to a 
definite degree of institutional and political flexibility (e.g., 
Susan Shirk, The Political Logic of Economic Reform in 
China, 1993; Gordon White, Riding the Tiger: The Politics of 
Reform in Post-Mao China, 1993). Thus, he argues that 
overconcentration of power prevented key policy adaptations 
and compromises (p. 194), without asking himself why polit- 
ical centralization could not have precisely the opposite effect 
(as, for example, Shirk and White argue). 

In sharp contrast, Yan Sun and Feng Chen believe that 
ideological and theoretical factors have been central to the 
restructuring of China’s political economy. Sun offers a 
carefully wrought account of the Chinese debates over fasci- 
nating structural economic issues, such as socialist organiza- 
tion, management, ownership, distribution, and politics. Her 
overarching argument is that, because in China the concep- 
tions of socialism and Marxism were stretched but never 
abandoned, structural reform has been less destabilizing, has 
had fewer pernicious side effects, and has had many more 
benefits than it did in Eastern Europe or the former USSR, 
where the break with socialism and Marxism was complete. 
In a book that is, as J shall soon argue, almost excessively 
objective in its approach, this passage—both stunning in its 
form and directness but rather typical of many serious 
Chinese intellectuals and social scientists—stands out: 


The plight of the Russian economy and of the masses after the 
collapse of the CPSU [Communist Party of the Soviet Union], in 
sharp contrast to the vibrancy of the Chinese economy and the 
increasing prosperity of Chinese citizens, has shown that China 
may not be better off, after all, with the dissolution of the CCP 
[Chinese Communist Party]. Even China’s corruption looks 
mild compared with the mafia-ridden economy of post-Soviet 
Russia, because of the capacity of China’s stronger state to control 
the scope and nature of corruption. ... Has the freedom of a few 
politicians to engage in open power rivalry and of a few intellectuals 
to engage in open discussions really signified the end of alienation 
and the restoration of human integrity in post-Communist Russia? 
(pp. 268-9, emphasis added). 


The primacy Sun gives to ideological and theoretical 
debates has two shortcomings, though. In a mirror image of 
Naughton, she inadequately problematizes the place and role 
of ideology within China’s wider state, politics, and political 
economy. Her impressively filigreed expositions of the de- 
bates over fascinating issues refer to their economic and 
political contexts, but close analysis of the ways in which the 
debates were actually shaped by political conflicts and eco- 
nomic factors, or of their concrete effects on policy, are 
largely missing. Thus, China’s ideological and theoretical 
reassessment of socialism appears important only because of 
the limits it set on restructuring, but no more. Perhaps, 
though, that is precisely her point. Second, Sun eschews 
taking a position on the fascinating and controversial issues 
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she analyzes, in the way that a Marxist or an economic 
institutionalist would. The nature of socialist ownership or 
distribution, or the questions of exploitation and economic 
democracy under socialism, remain one cutting edge of 
theory of political economy in China and, as John Roemer 
has again recently shown (4 Future for Socialism, 1994), the 
capitalist West as well. A potentially rich debate about them 
barely began during the Cultural Revolution before it was 
drowned under extremist politics. Sun misses a chance to 
reopen and engage it, contenting herself with a richly detailed 
but frustratingly dry exposition. 

Like Sun, Feng Chen focuses on what he regards as the 
neglected role of ideology in the Chinese structural reforms. 
But his argument and its implications are poles apart from 
Sun’s. Reviving a shopworn, simplistic distinction between 
what he terms fundamental and instrumental ideology, Chen 
argues that the Chinese leadership has clung to orthodox 
basic principles while departing progressively farther from 
them in practice. Where Sun sees the virtues of flexibility, 
Chen sees an untenable ideological gap that threatens to 
undermine the legitimacy and, therefore, the survival of the 
Chinese state. 

Chen does a serviceable job of linking ideological debates 
to their economic contexts and their policy effects (though 
Gordon White’s Riding the Tiger and Joseph Fewsmith’s 
Dilemmas of Reform in China,' 1994, offer more analytically 
and theoretically textured treatments). But Economic Reform 
and Political Legitimacy has serious conceptual, theoretical, 
and analytical problems. First, the concept of ideology is 
crude and unexamined; at one point it is even conflated with 
ideas, in the strange formulation “ideas/ideology” (p. 2). 
Second, Chen makes two functionalist assumptions: Ideology 
must be consistent internally and also with practice. Third, 
his argument pivots on the idealist assumption that legitima- 
cy—another unexamined concept—depends on a “credible 
and functioning ideology” (p. 209). It is as if no one had ever 
produced the rich theoretical literatures on ideology (sum- 
marized so elegantly by Eagleton, Ideology, 1991), the anti- 
functionalist critiques of legitimacy (e.g., Therborn, The 
Ideology of Power and the Power of Ideology, 1980), or the 
arguments about hegemony as inherently conflictual (e.g., 
Laitin, Hegemony and Culture: Politics and Religious Change 
among the Yoruba, 1986). Even if legitimacy survives as a 
useful concept, it is not at all clear from Chen why it depends 
mainly on ideology rather than material factors. This is 
especially so for the Chinese case in the present period, when 
ideologies of all sorts have been discredited by both the 
political crises of the Maoist period and the Dengist period 
critique of theory and ideology. Even Sun, who believes in the 
importance of ideology, notes its declining importance in 
recent years (p. 258). 

This quaintly idealist and functionalist theoretical terrain is 
bound to lead to serious analytical problems. For example, if 
Chen is right that “a total change of fundamental principles 
would shake the very foundations of the system” (p. 209), 
then how can it be that the Chinese Communist Party has 
continued to preside over the People’s Republic of China 
almost two decades after it abandoned such basics as class 
struggle, while also subjecting Marxism to searching critique? 
It is far more likely that, as Sun would argue, the answer lies 
precisely in the fact that the state did part with some of its 
thornier fundamentals. The gap between them and practical 
principles may well have done more to resolve than to deepen 
the crisis of the state. But because Chen’s analysis assumes 
what it would do better to demonstrate, it cannot raise this 
problem, which lies at the heart of his argument. 
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The Bosnian Muslims: Denial of a Nation. By Francine 
Friedman. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1996. 288p. 
$75.00 cloth, $21.95 paper. 


Zachary Irwin, Pennsylvania State University at Erie 


This is one of many recent works that places the current 
Yugoslav tragedy in a broader context. Friedman’s account of 
the Bosnian Muslims is exceptionally valuable because it 
provides a careful history graced by an excellent grasp of 
Western sources. A corresponding command of Ottoman 
sources perhaps might settle the “artificial debate over the 
ethnogenesis of the Bosnian Muslims” (p. 160), for it is the 
obscurity of Bosnia’s pre-Islamic past and the problem of 
religious conversion that have shaped a pretext for mutually 
exclusive Serbo-Croat claims in the area. Typically, Fried- 
man’s cautious presentation summarizes one aspect of the 
debate that has identified Islamic conversion with former 
adherents of the persecuted Bogomil heresy. She correctly 
observes that Islamicization in Bosnia took place slowly in the 
absence of countervailing Christian organization. 

The narrative makes a good case for the profound effect of 
Ottoman rule. The millet system of self-governing religious 
communities reinforced religious, class, and urban-rural 
cleavages. Distinctions between non-Muslim serfs and free 
Muslim peasants seem to have been scarcely less than those 
among Muslim peasants, landlords, and urban dwellers. 
Landlords opposed efforts by the Porte to implement the 
modest protection of the peasants through the tanzimat 
reforms of Sultan Mahmud H (1808-39). After the 1878 
occupation, Austrian efforts to promote a common “Bos- 
nian” identity to counter outside Serbian influence came to 
little. What might have been a “united front” (p. 66) of 
Muslims to petition Austrian offictals in 1900 concerned 
Muslim religious rights. Again, religion formed the leitmotif 
for activities of the interwar Yugoslav Muslim Organization 
(JMO) in resisting Serbo-Croat pressures for assimilation. 

At crucial stages, Bosnian Muslim assertiveness remains a 
reaction to the serial conflicts of others, such as Serbs and 
Croats, Serbs and Austrians, and éetniks and the Partisans. 
Friedman uses as evidence an abundance of census data to 
show increasing Muslim resistance to declare themselves as 
Serbs or Croats. The process appears fairly straightforward, 
yet whether Bosnian Muslims responded defensively or em- 
ulated the nationalism of others, they wished to be Muslims 
exclusively. It is disconcerting to read Friedman’s observation 
that it is impossible to determine “precisely” when Muslims 
“began to consider themselves a nation rather than merely [!] 
a religious group” (p. 165). In view of the fact that a majority 
of Muslims remained faithful, if not fully observant, would 
most not scoff at the notion of nationality as a superior 
identity to religion? Is there any indication that any Muslims 
except communist intellectuals believed it so? 

Friedman is arguably correct in asserting the centrality of 
the 1968 decision to recognize the “Moslems” as a “constit- 
uent people” (narod) of socialist Yugoslavia. As a narod, 
Muslim intellectuals took enthusiastically to the task of 
distinguishing their tradition, even to the point of elevating 
the distinctive attributes of their use of Serbo-Croatian. Yet, 
fieldwork in the early 1970s among Muslims by the U.S. 
anthropologist William Lockwood revealed the persistent use 
of the word nacija to identify peoples, and one’s nacija was a 
question of religious identification (European Moslems: 
Economy and Ethnicity in Western Bosnia, 1975). Ineluctably, 
Friedman recognizes the “difficult” task of distinguishing the 
“growth of national identity” from the rise of transnational 
“religiosity.” Deeply etched categories of thought defining 
the “religious” and “national” are difficult to shed. 
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Confusion about the Bosnian Muslims, which one seldom 
finds in former Yugoslavia, begs certain questions of our- 
selves. If we simply recognize the Muslims as a religious 
community, then do we fear the implication they are some- 
how less democratic, stable, or tolerant than if they are 
national? Are religious groups less worthy of sympathy or 
protection? Friedman’s conclusions about “ethnonational- 
ism” challenge us to confront the “fear throughout Europe 
that the conflict in Bosnia is the first salvo in the battle 
between Christians and Muslims” (p. 248), yet her observa- 
tions about the implications of multiculturalism and its 
demise in Bosnia preserve the image of religion as an 
antithetical force to functional politics. A view of Islam as 
politics no less than as religion is an inevitable component of 
Bosnia’s future. The defection of the popular Muslim leader 
Haris Siladzié from Alija Izetbegovié’s Party of Democratic 
Action (SDA) may test whether an Islamic state may be 
Islamic without being monolithic or intolerant. 

Friedman has made a signal contribution to the discussion 
of Bosnia’s Muslims, yet we cannot avoid continuing reflec- 
tion on some basic questions about the potential of Islamic 
politics. By entertaining an inverted relation between what 
we traditionally recognize as religious and political, it is 
easier to accept Bosnia’s Muslims as an “imagined commu- 
nity” in Benedict Anderson’s phrase, “personified before it 
can be seen, symbolized before it can be loved, imagined 
before it can be conceived” (Imagined Communities: Reflec- 
tions on the Origin and Spread of Nationalism, 1991; p. 7). The 
wealth of such work should help us better discuss the past and 
the future of this unique Balkan people. 


Hitler’s Willing Executioners: Ordinary Germans and the 
Holocaust. By Daniel Jonah Goldhagen. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1996. 622p. $30.00. 


Kristen R. Monroe, University of California at Irvine 


The Holocaust, more than other political phenomena, should 
be approached with great care. Incalculable suffering and 
loss, too much blame to go around, and a legacy of grief all 
produce an outrage that slowly gives way to unquenchable 
tears. Grasping the full extent of the Holocaust requires a 
sensitivity beyond the range of normal human experience, 
and comment from those who did not live through it can 
seem foolhardy, even invasive. Indeed, as someone neither 
Jewish nor German, I am uneasy reviewing this book; I do so 
only because of a sense of obligation to the Germans I 
interviewed for The Heart of Altruism (1996), people who 
risked their lives to save Jews and who are ignored and 
condemned by Goldhagen’s blanket indictment of the Ger- 
man people. 

Goldhagen’s central thesis is that the Germans possessed a 
world view so permeated by anti-Semitism that they were 
willing executioners for Hitler, not civilized people tempo- 
rarily seduced by Hitler’s rhetoric or coerced by Nazi terror, 
as is often claimed. 

Goldhagen’s historical analysis begins with a discussion of 
German anti-Semitism before Hitler, to demonstrate that 
virulent anti-Semitism was so embedded in the German 
psyche that Hitler’s plan to eliminate the Jews was readily 
accepted, even relished, by the populace. His investigation 1s 
designed to demonstrate that the nineteenth-century exten- 
sions of freedoms to Jews were window dressing, a fragile 
facade masking deep-seated, continual, eliminationist anti- 
Semitism. 

This analysis has three problems. First, Goldhagen pro- 
vides no historical or comparative context by which his claims 
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concerning a distinctly German world view can be evaluated. 
Second, he fails to convey the full spectrum of pre-Nazi 
German attitudes toward Jews. Historians have amply 
faulted Goldhagen for this, noting that our assessments must 
include, for example, both Treitschke’s anti-Jewish vitriol and 
the public repudiation of Treitschke by Mommsen and other 
German historians. Third, describing the cognitive frame- 
work of an entire nation is difficult to justify conceptually and 
even harder to do. Goldhagen would need to consider the 
kind of mass data used by Siegfried Kracauer (From Caligari 
to Hitler, 1947) to trace the decline of bourgeois values 
through German films. Such data are not presented. 

Goldhagen’s empirical analysis focuses on Reserve Order 
police battalions, work camps, and death marches. Here, 
Goldhagen advances a two-part argument which, if substan- 
tiated, would indeed revise our thinking on the Holocaust: 
(1) these perpetrators were ordinary Germans, not Nazis, 
and (2) they are representative of German society as a whole. 

Does Goldhagen make his case? Unfortunately, not. His 
quotations from survivors’ records, legal testimony, personal 
letters, and official documents present extensive illustrations 
of the perpetrators’ sadism, numbing in their detail and 
enormity. These fully support Goldhagen’s claim that the 
perpetrators were not only cold-blooded technocrats re- 
moved from the carnage but also included genocidal madmen 
who enjoyed inflicting suffering on people they considered 
subhuman. But Goldhagen is less attentive to more system- 
atic consideration of material critical to his central argument. 
There is some fragmentary presentation of data on how many 
of the Reserve Order policemen were members of the Nazi 
party, for example, but little or no systematic examination of 
any data that might attest to the extent to which work camps 
or death marches were German, as opposed to Nazi, efforts. 
(There is discussion of one death march ın which participants 
were killed despite Himmler’s order not to do so, an order 
motivated not by mercy but by political expedience.) 

The empirical data presented here do not justify the 
retributive conclusion that “a demonological anti-Semitism, 
of the virulent racial variety, was the common structure of the 
perpetrators’ cognition and of German society in general” (p. 
392). And even if we grant that Goldhagen has proven that 
the perpetrators were anti-Semitic, this is not new informa- 
tion. Both scholarly and popular wisdom have long acknowl- 
edged the central role played by anti-Semitism in the Holo- 
caust. What is crucial to Goldhagen’s argument is 
establishing the link between perpetrators and German soci- 
ety as a whole. 

Goldhagen fails to make this link because he fails to put 
forth clearly established criteria of evidence. To consider 
seriously his charge that it was German, not just Nazi, 
anti-Semitism that caused the Holocaust, what kinds of data 
should we examine? Goldhagen argues that the conclusions 
drawn from the acts of ordinary Germans in the police 
battalions “can, indeed must be, generalized to the German 
people in general. What these ordinary Germans did also 
could have been expected of other ordimary Germans” (p. 
402, emphasis in original). But do instances of sadism con- 
stitute the relevant data? Might one not just as easily make 
the counterargument that we should generalize from those 
Germans who risked their lives to rescue Jews? Why is one 
group more illustrative than others of the entire society? In 
fact, probably neither rescuers nor perpetrators constitute 
the most representative sample of the German people. The 
failure to present a convincing argument for generalizing 
from one, as opposed to another, group of individuals is the 
fatal flaw in Goldhagen’s study. 

The polemical aspect of Goldhagen’s work is illustrated by 
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its strange silence on oe of humane treatment by 
Germans. On pages 348-9,| for example, Goldhagen de- 
scribes the Helmbrechts death march and cites as three 
instances of German cruelty. the guards’ refusal to let the 
Jews have food or shelter offered them by villagers. But 
according to the map Goldhagen provides (p. 347), these 
villagers appear to be in Germany. The origin of the villagers, 
or their kindness, is not commented on. 

Goldhagen ignores such “data” that do not fit his thesis. In 
his final chapter, he argues: “At no point during the Nazi 
period did significant portions, or even identifiable minori- 
ties, of the German people express either dissent from the 
dominant elaboration of the'nature of Jews or principled 
disapproval of the eliminationist goals and measures that the 
German government and so many Germans pursued” (p. 
430). Goldhagen continues with an impassioned plea to know 
“where is the evidence” that anyone spoke up for the Jews. 
There is a great deal of this evidence; Goldhagen simply 
ignores it. 

Goldhagen also ignores different interpretations of the 
same data analyzed previously by other scholars. Christopher 
Browning’s important work (Ordinary Men: Reserve Police 
Battalion 101 and the Final Solution in Poland, 1992), for 
example, is relegated to a few footnotes, even though Brown- 
ing considered many of the same data and offered a quite 
different and, to my mind, more comprehensive explanation 
stressing the interaction of wartime brutalization, anti-Semi- 
tism, German fear of encirclement by foreigners, and Nazi 
manipulation of these fears. 

Goldhagen’s outrage at what was done to the Jews and his 
chilling illustrations of sadistic cruelty that served no purpose 
other than the Jews’ humiliation and death are perhaps the 
book’s most striking feature and invoke precisely the kind of 
disgust and revulsion they should. This is a valuable contri- 
bution, reminding us exactly what genocide is: the killing of 
innocent people, not for acts they have committed but simply 
because of their accident of birth. It is not rational. It serves 
no purpose. It is morally reprehensible, wanton cruelty at its 
very worst. That the Nazis engaged in genocide is abominable 
and shameful, all the things that Goldhagen wants us to feel 
through his extensive use of detailed descriptions and docu- 
mentation. But it is not news. 

Had Goldhagen presented more systematic evidence that 
genocide was engaged in by ordinary Germans, not just Nazis 
or people intimidated or terrorized by the Nazis—and Gold- 
hagen vastly underestimates the effect of Nazi brutality and 
the climate of fear instilled in the populace—had he sug- 
gested why the perpetrators best reflect the German people, 
or asked whether Germany was more pervasively anti-Semitic 
than other societies in Europe, he would have made a 
stronger case for his argument. Sadly, ironically, by condemn- 
ing the German people en masse, Goldhagen comes peril- 
ously close to the same kind of cultural and ethnic stereotyp- 
ing that still leads to anti-Semitism, and which Goldhagen so 
passionately and rightly deplores. 


Democratization in Russia: The|Development of Legislative 
Institutions. Edited by Jeffrey W. Hahn. Armonk, NY: 
M.E. Sharpe, Inc., 1996. 303p.' $63.95 cloth, $24.95 paper. 


Terry D. Clark, Creighton University 


Numerous appeals have been made for scholars of Russia to 
break out of their isolation from political science by thinking 
theoretically in the post-Soviet era (e.g., see Alexander J. 
Motyl, Thinking Theoretically about Soviet Nationalities, 1992; 
Frederic J. Fleron, Jr., and Erik P. Hoffmann, eds., Method- 
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ology and Empirical Theory in Sovietology, 1993). Democrati- 
zation in Russia is an effort to respond to these calls. Starting 
with the premise that legislatures are central to democracies, 
the book’s essays focus on whether the experience of the first 
Russian legislature in the post-Soviet period demonstrates 
that the country was becoming more democratic. In the 
volume’s first chapter, Hahn derives several criteria from the 
theoretical literature on democratic consolidation and the 
new institutionalism by which to judge the degree to which 
Russian legislatures (at both the national and local level) 
reflected growing democratization. Among them are the 
rules by which representatives are chosen, linkages between 
representatives and those they represent, the policy role of 
the legislature, the legislature’s degree of autonomy, the 
complexity of internal organization, and continuity of legis- 
lative norms. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I focuses on the 
two-tiered national legislature from summer 1990 to its 
forceful dissolution by Boris Yeltsin in October 1993. Given 
the violent end of the “First Republic,” Hahn contends that 
a study of the period is useful, as it presents us with an 
Opportunity to consider how a pathological case may contrib- 
ute to theory. Instead, however, the essays analyze how 
theory illuminates our understanding of the pathological case 
itself. Nonetheless, the strength of the contributions in this 
section is the implicit, if not explicit, link with theories of 
democratic consolidation. 

‘Iwo of the essays in Part I focus on executive-legislative 
relations. Thomas F. Remington argues that the creation of 
the presidency led to an exodus of legislators from the 
parliament to the executive, thereby upsetting the balance of 
forces in the former and leading to irreconcilable conflict 
between the two. Lilia Shevtsova similarly identifies the 
inability of political elites to engage in negotiating pacts as a 
major characteristic of the First Republic, the most obvious 
case being Boris Yeltsin’s violent abolition of the first legis- 
lature and its replacement with a constitutionally weaker 
legislature in late 1993. Peculiarly, however, she concludes 
that democracy nonetheless may not be in as great a danger 
as theory might suggest, owing to the emergence of a civil 
society and the growing devolution of power to the localities 
and private capital interests. Such a conclusion presents an 
opportunity to consider the implications of the Russian case 
for theory, particularly given the theoretical premise that 
democracy requires a factious and relatively evenly divided 
political elite (e.g., see Adam Przeworski, Democracy and the 
Market, 1991). 

The remaining two essays in Part I shift the focus from 
executive-legislative relations to the representative function 
of the legislature. Both argue that the First Republic (1990 to 
1993) was characterized by weak ties between legislators and 
those they represented. The theoretical implication, as devel- 
oped by Hahn in the introductory chapter, is that democratic 
consolidation lagged. Timothy J. Colton locates the problem 
in the relatively little importance Russian deputies attached 
to the representative function in comparison to policymak- 
ing. Jerry F. Hough attributes the problem to structural 
causes. Noting the weak Russian party system, he identifies 
legislative rules encouraging multiple factions as the primary 
cause of the phenomenon. 

Part II turns from a consideration of the national legisla- 
ture during the First Republic to analysis of local govern- 
ments during the same period. If the contributions in Part I 
possess a clear tie with theory (implicitly or explicitly), those 
in Part I generally do not. With the exception of Hahn’s 
essay analyzing the experience of the local legislature of the 
City of Yaroslavl, the pieces do not directly address the 
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theoretical propositions developed in the introductory chap- 
ter. Blair A. Ruble contributes an explicitly descriptive case 
study of the effect of central government policies on urban 
planning in Yaroslavl. From a comparison of local govern- 
ment in two Russian cities, Kathryn Stoner-Weiss argues that 
economic context influenced the degree to which consensual 
government was achievable at the local level. Where econo- 
mies were more highly diversified, local elites were prone to 
splinter into conflicting factions. 

This is not to say that the essays have no theoretical 
relevance. Indeed, quite the opposite is true. Stoner-Weiss’s 
piece, for instance, seemingly argues against the theoretical 
proposition that, to the degree that democracy requires 
divided elites, conflictual governance is to be preferred to 
consensual. It would be interesting to know why the opposite 
holds in the Russian case. Under what circumstances is one 
preferable to the other? 

Virtually all edited volumes suffer from the tendency of the 
essays to stray from the theoretical framework established by 
the editor. The preferred solution for most is to conclude 
with an essay that seeks to place each contribution more 
explicitly into a theoretical perspective. Hahn adopts this 
approach. In the last section he attempts to fit each contri- 
bution into the original democratic consolidation and insti- 
tutional framework. Furthermore, he addresses how the First 
Republic as a pathological case contributes to our under- 
standing of the role of legislatures in consolidating democra- 
cies. 

In the concluding section’s other essay, Michael L. Mezey 
appeals to both the reader and the volume’s contributors not 
only to be guided by theory but also, and just as important, to 
be comparative. For some, this volume will undoubtedly fail 
on both counts. The preference for contextual richness over 
theory building and for lists of propositions over clear and 
coherent discussions of theory will seem sufficient reason not 
to give the book serious consideration. 

I would argue that, despite the inevitable shortcomings in 
any book, this one has much to offer. While individual essays 
largely consider how theory illuminates our understanding of 
the Russian case or only indirectly address theory, taken as a 
whole the volume makes a clear contribution to our theoret- 
ical understanding of legislatures, not only in the post-Soviet 
context but also in transitioning and consolidating political 
systems. Indeed, the book’s essays (and Hahn’s concluding 
summary in particular) make the case that the legislative 
experience of the First Republic confirms much of theory. 
Even in the pathological Russian case, institutional arrange- 
ments constrained human volition and limited outcomes. 
Indeed, the Russian failure to strengthen the representative 
function of the legislature and balance executive-legislative 
relations greatly detracted from the assembly’s ability to 
contribute to the consolidation of democracy. Finally, within 
the constraints provided by rules and institutions, decisions 
made by strategic actors were critical to outcomes. The 
unwillingness of salient political elites to engage in negoti- 
ated “pacts” is particularly evident in this regard. 


The Legacy of the French Revolution. Edited by Ralph C. 
Hancock and L. Gary Lambert. Lanham, MD: Rowman 
and Littlefield Publishers, Inc., 1996. 308p. $67.50 cloth, 
$24.95 paper. 


John A. Rohr, Virgina Polytechnic Institute 


A certain uneasiness takes hold of me as I review this book, 
for which a far more extensive and searching review is already 
in print. It appears as the tenth and final essay in this very 
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volume, under the title “Conclusion: Two Revolutions and 
the Problems of Modern Prudence,” by Ralph C. Hancock, 
one of the editors. In his conclusion, Hancock compares, 
contrasts, and critiques the preceding nine essays with ear- 
nest rigor and impressive insight. 

Unlike most edited volumes, this one adheres faithfully to 
the theme announced in its title. All the essays, save one, 
compare various aspects of the French Revolution to its 
American predecessor, an element of the book that will make 
it of particular interest to readers in the United States. 

The book’s coherence is remarkable because the essays 
come from various times and places as well as from sundry 
books and journals. An extensive introduction explains the 
plausible connections the editors find among the essays and 
helps to shape the disparate emphases of the several authors 
into a meaningful whole. This coherence is reinforced by 
Hancock’s concluding essay, which, as suggested above, is 
more a Summary and evaluation than a genuine conclusion. 

The three parts of the book deal, first, with the idea of 
revolution as such, then with specific philosophical aspects of 
the French and American revolutions, and finally with the 
legal and constitutional consequences of these two great 
events. Thus, the overall movement of the essays from 
general to specific offers something of interest to a broad 
range of professional readers, including theorists, historians, 
comparativists, and jurists. 

For this reviewer, the high points of the book are (1) 
Jeremy Rabkin’s ambitious effort to link the salience of the 
judiciary in the United States and administrative centraliza- 
tion in France to the revolutions in the two countries and 
ultimately to the political philosophies of Locke and Rous- 
seau; (2) Terence Marshall’s spirited defense of the classical 
virtues of prudence, deliberation, and moderate politics in 
the face of the uncritical contemporary acceptance of Rous- 
seau’s notion of compassion and Kant’s separation of princi- 
pled judgment from prudence; and (3) the fascinating tale 
told by C. Bradley Thompson of the competing influences of 
John Adams and Benjamin Franklin on the French revolu- 
tionaries as they debated the relative merits of unicameral 
and bicameral legislatures. 

As noted above, all the essays but one have something to 
say about the American Revolution. The lone holdout is 
Philippe Bénéton, whose essay is surely the most intnguing of 
all. He squarely addresses the familiar but still haunting 
question of how the French Revolution, which began by 
“proclaiming the first principles of liberal democracy” (p. 
175), collapsed within a few short years into the Reign of 
Terror. For Bénéton, “the troubling issue is this: Are liber- 
alism or democracy or both implicated in the crimes of the 
Terror” (p. 175)? He tries to save liberal democracy by 
centering his essay on a complex argument rooted in a 
distinction between universalist and ideological principles, the 
former alone being authentically liberal and democratic, and 
the latter subverting both liberalism and democracy. In the 
concluding essay, Hancock offers some disturbingly strong 
arguments to challenge Bénéton’s efforts and thereby rein- 
states the unsettling urgency of the original question. 

The book’s most serious flaw is its insufficient attention to 
the effect of the institutions of the Fifth Republic on the 
legacy of the French Revolution. Not surprisingly, nearly all 
the authors mention the origins and the unhappy results of 
parliamentary sovereignty, but Philippe Reynaud alone 
touches upon (albeit rather lightly) the limitations placed on 
this sovereignty by such important Fifth Republic innovations 
as the 1962 constitutional amendment that led to the direct 
election of the president, the increasingly important role 
played by the Constitutional Council, and the enumeration 
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(and therefore the limitation) of legislative power, with all 
residual powers reserved to|the regulatory domain of the 
government. Clearly, the tradition of parliamentary sover- 
eignty cannot be reconciled with the Constitution of the Fifth 
Republic. This incompatibility should have played a far more 
prominent role in a book that examines the légacy of the 
French Revolution, especially since the contributors to it 
showed no hesitation ın applying the lessons of that revolu- 
tion to contemporary problems in France and the United 
States. The constitutional origins and development of the 
Fifth Republic cry out for a serious analysis of their effect 
upon the legacy of the French Revolution. Do they reinforce, 
ignore, or betray it? 


Votes and Budgets: Comparative Studies in Accountable 
Governance in the South. Edited by John Healey and 
William Tordoff. New York: St. Martin’s Press; London: 
MacMillan Press, 1995. 270p. $59.95. 


Goran Hyden, University of Florida 


As the title indicates, this book is concerned with the 
relationship between democratic politics, on the one hand, 
and accountable governance, on the other. The broader 
research question that the contributors address is whether 
the presence of free and competitive politics makes a differ- 
ence in public-expenditure management in developing coun- 
tries. The dependent variable is conceived as having two 
competing dimensions: political responsiveness and public 
responsibility. The political leadership must respond to the 
needs and demands of voters, but it also must guard the 
national interest, which often may call for a different policy 
than that preferred by the public. Accountable governance, 
therefore, amounts to the proper balancing of these two 
dimensions. 

This project was conducted under the auspices of the 
Overseas Development Institute in London, a quasi-private 
think tank devoted to research and consulting work in 
developing countries. John Healey is a research fellow at the 
institute, and William Tordoff is a professor emeritus of 
government at the University of Manchester, an institution 
from which a few other contributors also come. The empirical 
data were collected in four British Commonwealth countries: 
Botswana, Jamaica, Sri Lanka, and Zambia. Additional com- 
parative material used in the volume comes from Ghana and 
Tanzania and from South Korea and Tawan. There is no 
control group of countries in the study, but the political 
evolution of Sri Lanka and Zambia, where autocratic rule has 
prevailed for part of the last 35 years, provides scope for 
some comparison of what difference democracy makes to 
governance. From examining the four main cases, and con- 
sidering the material gathered from the other four, the book 
arrives at two principal conclusions. The first is that account- 
able governance is met more effectively in periods when 
democracy rather than autocracy prevails. The second is that 
fair, multiparty electoral conditions enhance political respon- 
sibility more than it does public accountability. In short, 
public sector management is not necessarily strengthened by 
the conditions of free and competitive politics, a finding that 
Healey in his concluding chapter explains with reference to the 
absence of institutionalized norms of democratic behavior. 

Against the background of .a worldwide trend toward 
democracy in recent years, there understandably has been a 
growing interest in questions relating to regime transition. 
The majority of studies focusing on this set of issues treat 
democracy as the dependent vanable and concentrate on 
finding explanations for success or failure in such transitions. 
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This volume is of interest to scholars because it treats 
conditions of democracy, notably fair and competitive poli- 
tics, as explanatory variables, It is also valuable because it is 
a serious attempt to operationalize the concept of gover- 
nance in ways that make it measurable. Yet another positive 
aspect of this volume is that it is comparative not only within 
one of the established areas, such as Africa or Asia, but also 
across these boundaries, demonstrating that meaningful and 
interesting comparisons can be made between countries in 
different regions of the world. 

The question still arises of how well the editors and 
contributors have carried out their comparative study. To 
Start with, this volume suffers from the usual shortcomings 
associated with edited, multiperson book projects. It is always 
difficult to design such a study in ways that make the project 
as satisfactory as those done by a single person. The design in 
this project is inductive and generally quite loose. This should 
not overshadow the fact that the contributors largely stay on 
course, providing the expected data and addressing a similar 
set of analytical concerns. A real strength of the volume is the 
quality of the four case studies. Even though they rely more 
on secondary than primary data, they provide it in a system- 
atic fashion and often with considerable attention to detail 
Tordoffs longitudinal comparisons of accountable gover- 
nance in both Africa and Asia, which follows these cases 
Studies, is informative and a joy to read, but unfortunately it 
stands too much on its own. Its value to the overall objective 
of the volume, therefore, is largely lost. Another weakness of 
the book is that it is not clear on what grounds the four 
principal cases were chosen. The reader is left to guess 
whether they were selected because they are basically simi- 
lar—all Commonwealth countries with a legacy of British 
colonial rule—or because they are different. If the former, 
the variables that can be held constant are still relatively few, 
and the extent to which the democracy variables really 
explain accountable governance is in doubt. If the latter, the 
reader has trouble knowing how the similarities, for example, 
in political responsiveness, can be explained. 

The overall impression is that the book brings to attention 
in a systematic fashion a set of issues which remain to be 
more fully explored. As such, it is an original contribution 
that will prove valuable to students of democratization and its 
implications for better governance. The conclusions rest on 
rather shaky grounds, although they largely confirm what 
seems to be intuitively right. For this reason, the volume 
certainly is worth reading with a view to understanding what 
requires further study in this area. 


Constitutional Policy and Change in Europe. Edited by 
Joachim Jens Hesse and Nevil Johnson. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1995. 403p. $59.00. 


Michel Rosenfeld, Yeshiva University 


Europe is at the center of a veritable proliferation of major 
constitutional developments which began after World War II 
and have vastly accelerated since the collapse of the commu- 
nist regimes of Eastern Europe. Moreover, because of the 
wide variety of problems it has confronted and the great 
diversity of constitutional solutions it has implemented, Eu- 
rope has become the most promising living laboratory for 
evaluating the recent worldwide trend toward constitutional- 
ism—broadly defined as commitment to limited but effective 
government, adherence to the rule of law, and adequate 
protection of fundamental rights. In particular, focus on 
Europe affords a privileged vantage point for examining the 
nature and function of contemporary constitutions, assessing 
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the extent to which core constitutional norms may be deemed 
universal, and evaluating the potential for transplantations of 
constitutional arrangements from one country to another and 
for their successful spread beyond the nation-state. 

Constitutional Policy and Change in Europe, a collection of 
essays that originated at an international conference held at 
the Center for European Studies, Nuffield College, Oxford, is 
a welcome addition to the vast recent literature on contem- 
porary constitutional developments and trends. Other collec- 
tions also combine contributions by prominent legal and 
political theorists, and other works focus more thoroughly on 
broad theoretical issues or detailed historical narratives. The 
present collection nevertheless deserves special praise for the 
sharpness with which it zeroes in on the pressing and 
troubling constitutional issues of the day. By concentrating 
on the influence of Western European constitutional prac- 
tices on Eastern and Central Europe, and on often less than 
apparent parallels and points of contact between Eastern and 
Western Europe, the collection affords a generally crisp 
insight into the evolution and adaptability of constitutional 
concepts and practices as well as into their suitability for 
purposes of supranational, national, and regional integration. 

The contributions in the collection variously address 
changes in the conception of constitutionalism, the evolution 
of different constitutional systems or traditions, the major 
constitutional trends and shifts in significant Western and 
Eastern European countries, and the conceptual and practi- 
cal difficulties surrounding efforts to constitutionalize certain 
relationships in the context of the European Union. 

It is remarkable how little direct influence U.S. constitu- 
tionalism has had on recent developments in Europe. This is 
due, in part, to European rejection of the liberal procedural 
conception of constitutionalism prevalent in the United 
States and, in part, to the contrast between the status and 
functioning of common law judges and those of their civil law 
counterparts. As clearly outlined in the essay by Donald 
Kommer and W. J. Thompson, the liberal procedural con- 
ception of constitutionalism evinces a strong preference for 
the state as guarantor of fundamental rights rather than as 
principal engine for realization of the common good. Accord- 
ingly, one might expect the liberal tradition to predominate in 
European countries bent on distancing themselves from an 
authoritarian past. This has not occurred, however, for, as 
Nevil Johnson stresses in his essay, Europeans embrace a 
more teleological conception of constitutionalism owing to 
their stronger commitment to community and deeper com- 
mitment to state-promoted welfare. 

Yet, America’s lack of influence regarding judicial review 
is paradoxically ultimately attributable to a convergence 
between common law and civil law adjudication rather than 
the obvious divergences among them. This conclusion 
emerges from various essays in the collection especially from 
Cheryl Saunder’s succinct and incisive account of the evolu- 
tion of the British constitutional system. Indeed, although 
mistrust of judges and lack of judicial independence run deep 
in the traditions of many European countries, recent disen- 
chantment with politicians and the emergence of strong, 
specialized, and politically independent constitutional courts 
have strongly boosted judicial enforcement of constitutional 
norms. As a matter of fact, some European constitutional 
courts, such as the German and the Hungarian, enjoy sweep- 
ing powers that go well beyond those of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

The various essays in the collection range from primarily 
descriptive accounts of particular constitutional changes to 
rather ambitious explorations of larger theoretical issues. 
Among the latter, two essays deserve special mention be- 
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cause of the breadth and depth of their insights. The first is 
Ulrich Preuss’s essay on constitutional evolution in Eastern 
Europe, in which he successfully blends his consummate skills 
as a constitutional lawyer and political theorist to pinpoint 
the central issues arising out of the recent constitutional 
journey undertaken in Eastern Europe and to draw out their 
larger implications for constitutionalism in general. Preuss 
uses those recent experiences to stress the close relation 
between constitutional politics and the consolidation of na- 
tional identity in multiethnic polities. He also provides an 
illuminating account of certain East European countries’ 
resort to constitutionalization of particular conceptions of 
citizenship to deprive certain ethnic groups within their 
borders of full political membership. 

The second essay noteworthy because of its theoretical 
scope is that of Dieter Grimm on constitutional reform in 
Germany. Grimm, a judge on Germany’s Constitutional 
Court, not only provides an acute analysis of the constitu- 
tional dimensions of German unification but also draws on 
recent events in Germany to map out a persuasive account of 
the relationship among constitutionalism, politics, and de- 
mocracy. Furthermore, Grimm sheds interesting new light on 
the prospects for the success of constitutionalism within the 
ambit of the European Union, given the “democratic deficit” 
associated with its current governing structure. Contrary to 
the prevailing belief that the problem could be solved by a 
shift in power toward the European Parliament, Grimm con- 
cludes that the union’s lack of a common language—and hence 
of a unified media capable of molding a commonly grounded 
public opinion—makes it unlikely that it will reach a level of 
democracy commensurate with genuine constitutionalism. 

Two other essays, each in its own way, serve to complement 
Grimm’s. Dusan Hendrych describes the use of constitutional 
means to dissolve Czechoslovakia into two separate consti- 
tutional republics and addresses issues arising out of such 
dissolution. While his essay lacks Grimm’s theoretical scope, 
it makes for interesting comparisons between constitutional 
integration and disaggregation. For its part, the essay by 
Gunnar Folke Schuppert on the prospects for a European 
constitution furnishes a useful summary of various positions 
on the issue and thus further situates Grimm’s views within 
the ongoing debate. 

The remaining essays are generally informative, but a 
couple of them leave something to be desired. This is either 
because of a failure to convey the import of the constitutional 
changes discussed to a reader unfamiliar with the tradition 
involved or because of an overly schematic narrative with 
unclear theoretical implications. Moreover, although the 
discussion of individual Eastern European countries, which 
concentrates on former Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Po- 
land, is quite good, the collection undoubtedly could have 
benefited from a discussion of other countries with quite 
different constitutional problems, such as Russia, Bulgaria, 
and Romania. In the last analysis, however, these shortcom- 
ings are relatively minor, and the collection should prove 
useful to both legal scholars and political theorists. 


Courts, Law, and Politics in Comparative Perspective. By 
Herbert Jacob, Erhard Blankenburg, Herbert M. Kritzer, 
Doris Marie Provine, and Joseph Sanders. New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1996. 408p. $45.00 cloth, 
$20.00 paper. 


Martin Shapiro, University of California, Berkeley 


Published shortly before Herbert Jacob’s death, this book 
could well serve as a memorial to his enormous achieve- 
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ments. It will allow those who have offered a general course 
on U.S. courts based on Jacob’s Justice in America (1992) or 
comparable materials to add a comparative dimension or a 
companion course. In this volume there is an introduction, 
conclusion, and a chapter summarizing his own work and that 
of others on U.S. Courts by Jacob. Chapters on England, 
France, Germany, and Japan by well-known authorities do 
not slight constitutional law and courts but also provide basic 
coverage of criminal, public law, and private law litigation, 
including careful considerations of legal professions and legal 
cultures. Clearly, great efforts have been made to maintain a 
parallelism across the several national presentations. The 
approach is appropriate for either a straight political science 
or a “law and society” course. 

This book is basically a text but not a dumbed-down one. It 
incorporates the latest research concerns. It wears its sophis- 
tication lightly, but it is not a series of mere static descriptions 
of court organizations, personnel, and procedures. Both law 
and politics are taken seriously. Courts and law are treated 
neither as wholly autonomous phenomena nor as only the 
creatures of broader political forces. In the current jargon, 
law and courts are treated as both constituted and constitut- 
ing. Teachers who want to use the book as a kind of 
institutional database for their own analysis may do so, but it 
can also be used as a relatively free-standing view of the 
relations among law, courts, and politics. 

Although excellent at the level of description and innova- 
tive in the range of subject matter considered, the book does 
not offer many original insights, but there are some. Kritzer 
provides a particularly sensitive treatment of the vexing 
question of whether the British courts are becoming more 
activist vis-a-vis administrative agencies and tribunals. The 
whole volume usefully spotlights judicial review of the law- 
fulness of administrative action alongside our traditional 
concern for constitutional judicial review, treating both as 
central to judicial policymaking. The heavy emphasis on 
lawyers will help push political science in a useful direction, 
although all the contributors are much better about viewing 
lawyers in the criminal trial process than about assessing their 
crucial functions in judicial policymaking. While valiantly 
sticking to the parallel and essentially descriptive tasks of the 
other chapters, Blankenburg cannot resist some of the gen- 
erally social democratic critical perspectives on German law 
and courts of which he is a past master and which are 
particularly relevant in the context of reunification. Provine is 
excellent at tracking both the pro- and antijudicial activism 
themes that vie with one another in contemporary France. 

The chapter on Japan is peculiar. Following the current 
literature, which he fully commands, Sanders gets beyond the 
simplism that the Japanese do not litigate because of a deep 
cultural commitment to harmony and takes the position that 
courts do little as a result of deliberately avoiding litigation 
regarding government policies. Yet, ultimately the chapter is 
“reorientalized” as a hymn to a Japanese culture and struc- 
ture of compromise, consensus, trust, and stability. Like the 
old community study of Tijuana that missed the whore 
houses, Sanders gives us a low crime rate without the Yakusa, 
a nonlitigational auto insurance claims processing system 
without the cartelized insurance industry colluding to under- 
compensate, and industrial relations without the raw govern- 
ment-backed economic coercion of the dozen dominant 
conglomerates. If this is a law and politics study, it is politics 
without power. For once a touch of critical legal studies 
would have done some good. Interesting things about Japa- 
nese law and politics will be written when we learn to begin 
from the premise that Japan is a rightist, corporatist state. 

The importance of the European Court of Human Rights 
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and the European Court of Justice is a leitmotif running 
through all the European chapters. By hindsight we can see 
that an additional chapter on those courts would have been a 
good thing, and course instructors would be well advised to 
construct one on their own. Indeed, because of the distinctive 
post-World War II growth of national and transnational 
constitutional judicial review in Western (and now Eastern) 
Europe, law and courts and comparative politics teachers 
ought to consider a comparative courts or comparative 
constitutional law of Europe course as an alternative to one 
with a worldwide scope. Besides this book, a number of 
recent journal symposia, books, and book chapters have 
recently appeared (and a number of others will appear in the 
next couple of years) that, for the first time, allow for a richly 
detailed and relatively integrated European course concen- 
trating on constitutional and administrative judicial review. 
In my view, all the contributors pay too much attention to 
criminal law and too little to government regulation, but all 
the chapters do restore regulation to a central place in 
political science, a place that it surely should regain in an age 
so fascinated with “free” (i.e., regulated) markets. The 
volume’s inclination to treat civil litigation essentially as 
litigation by small parties, and then to lump together litiga- 
tion in which either government or corporations or both are 
parties, has its up and down sides. Instructors will have to pay 
special attention to sorting out such issues as repeat versus 
one-time players as well as the conventional European 
boundaries between public and private law, which tend to be 
obscured or confused by this kind of lumping. The absence of 
a bibliography is no doubt due to cost cutting, but one is 
awfully useful in a course text. The footnotes make up in part. 


Gendering the Middle East: Emerging Perspectives. Edited 
by Deniz Kandiyoti. Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University 
Press, 1996. 177p. $39.95 cloth, $16.95 paper. 


As’ad AbuKhalil, California State University, Stanislaus 


In the products of the culture industry in the West, Middle 
Eastern women remain passive, subservient, and changeless. 
‘Their oppression and exclusion are assumed, not researched 
or documented. They sometimes serve as a backdrop to the 
stereotypical depiction of the region, but their voices, like 
those of the Persian-speaking women of the movie Not 
Without My Daughter are considered irrelevant. Fortunately, 
women of the Middle East are no longer invisible in the 
scholarly production of the West, although their stories are 
often told indirectly, mostly through the accounts of anthro- 
pologists who interpret their worlds and words to Western 
readers. Many of the studies of Middle East gender issues 
have been conducted by anthropologists, sociologists, and 
historians. Political scientists of the Middle East, with the 
notable exception of Mirvat Hatem of Howard University, 
have ignored issues of gender, perhaps believing that their 
field is too serious to tackle a subject which only recently has 
been partially incorporated into political science curricula. 
This book contains a variety of articles with only the issues 
of Middle East gender in common. The book, however, 
should be titled “English Language Gendering of Parts of the 
Middle East,” because the rich literature on gender in 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish, French, and Hebrew is largely 
ignored. That is the major weakness of this otherwise infor- 
mative and useful book. Nowhere is this weakness more 
apparent than in the fine introduction by the editor, an 
anthropologist by training. Kandiyoti attempts to draw a 
general and thematic picture of the state of gender in Middle 
East studies but fails to incorporate the significant body of 
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literature in “local languages.” She merely mentions this 
limitation in an endnote (p. 23) without realizing the effect of 
this shortcoming. She, for example, maintains that there has 
been “little emphasis on sexuality” (p. 14) in gender studies 
of the region, which is only true of English-language works. 
People such as Bouhdiba, Al-‘Adhm, Zay’ur, Tarabishi, and 
Yasin all dealt with issues of sexuality in their studies of 
gender in French and Arabic. 

Kandiyoti also maintains that the debate about the “com- 
patibility of Islam with women’s emancipation” (p. 9) remains 
on the agenda without paying attention to Lebanese feminist 
writings in Arabic which have been ignoring this question 
altogether. Yet, the author succeeds in categorizing the 
various phases in the relatively recent effort of Western 
writing on gender in the Middle East. She is correct in 
characterizing the incorporation of feminist scholarship into 
Middle Eastern studies as “partial” and “selective.” With the 
exception of the field of anthropology, gender issues remain 
confined to their respective experts, mostly women. This is 
reinforced by demand in the academic market, as limited as 
it is, which emphasizes the issues of empires and wars. 
Kandiyott also succeeds in producing a volume free of the 
burdens of the classical Orientalist paradigm without pre- 
senting a polemical endorsement of Middle Eastern actuali- 
ties. 

The book contains two full chapters on feminism and 
Iranian studies. Paidar writes a superb piece, “Feminism and 
Islam in Iran,” and weaves into a brief chapter a full century 
of events and movements. One learns of the ways in which 
the state, Pahlavi or Khomeinist, still mainpulates and ex- 
ploits issues of women. Fortunately, she does not satisfy the 
appetite of Western readers for stereotypes about veiling and 
segregation. This volume prefers social, economic, and polit- 
ical explanations instead of the exhaustively overused method 
of Islamic reductionism, or what Maxime Rodinson calls 
“theologocentrism.” 

The rest of the book deals exclusively with Israeli and 
Palestinian women, thereby excluding most of the people and 
countries of the region. This is perhaps due to the wide 
interest in anything dealing with the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
The chapter by Moors, “Gender Relations and Inheritance,” 
is informative for the study of inheritance in general. She, 
however, wrongly assumes that inheritance laws are universal 
among all Muslims (p. 70). In reality, Shiite laws on inheri- 
tance are more favorable to daughters than are Sunni laws, 
especially when the father has no sons. To her credit, 
however, she qualifies her discussion of inheritance with 
references to class differences. 

Katz’s chapter offers an interesting deconstruction of Pal- 
estinian and Israeli national discourses. She persuasively 
shows how the nation often is used to subjugate women and 
how notions of masculinity—crudely strong among warring 
groups and nations—are defined in terms of distancing the 
self from “feminine” essentialism. Katz, however, tries to 
maintain an impartial stand on the highly charged emotional 
issues of the Arab-Israeli conflict, but she mentions Arab 
violent “attacks” (p. 99) as if the Zionist struggle has been 
pacifist in practice. She draws uniquely on Arabic and 
Hebrew works but manages to portray Palestinian women as 
passive. No mention is made of early political struggle, 
including demands for emancipation, by Palestinian women. 
The tone in general does not serve her apparent aim of 
dealing sensitively and even-handedly with the subject. She 
fails in this regard while all the other contributors avoided 
making political choices among combatants. 

Sharoni’s contribution is a rare feminist critique of the 
practice of Middle Eastern politics. She presents a devastat- 
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ing picture of Rabin and uses his own words to illustrate the 
sexism of international relations. She approvingly cites the 
wise words of Israeli feminist Erella Shadmi, who—almost as 
a wake-up call to political scientists—defines her interests as 
follows: “Oppression per se is my concern—whether Pales- 
tinians, women, children, Sephardic Jews, blacks or any other 
creature on earth. Moreover, I am also very much concerned 
with fundamentalism, environmental degradation, capitalism, 
compulsory heterosexuality and other ideologies which at- 
tempt to limit my liberty and free choice” (pp. 117-8). 

Finally, Sayigh, widely known from her two books on 
Palestinians in Lebanon, makes an important contribution to 
the study of intersubjectivity, “understood as the problem of 
the relationship between the researcher and the research 
community” (p. 145). 

With these obviously important and widely diverse topics 
and interests, how could the exclusion of gender issues from 
Middle Eastern political science continue? 


Actively Seeking Work? The Politics of Unemployment 
and Welfare Policy in the United States and Great Britain. 
By Desmond King. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1995. 331p. $50.00 cloth, $17.95 paper. 


Sanford F. Schram, University of Hawaii at Manoa 


For years, many welfare policy analysts bemoaned the inabil- 
ity of the United States to develop a European welfare state. 
Countries such as England were held up as models that the 
United States should emulate. European welfare states were 
more universalistic in their coverage of the population and 
more comprehensive in the protection afforded. The United 
States had a fragmented system that divided federal entitle- 
ments into (1) federal insurance for retirees; (2) substantially 
federally supported state-run insurance for unemployed 
workers; and (3) weakly federally supported state public 
assistance for those whose lack of a relationship to the labor 
market disqualified them for insurance programs. The fed- 
eral entitlement to welfare was limited to Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC), which allowed states to 
set their own benefit levels. In recent years, some scholars 
have theorized that the major differences among state struc- 
tures was the main explanation for the disjuncture between 
the United States and European countries. “Historical insti- 
tutionalism,” as it has been dubbed, as articulated by Theda 
Skocpol and others, has helped us understand why the U.S. 
state system has not developed into a European welfare state. 

It seems that the gap between the United States and 
Europe is wider than ever, especially since the fragmented 
U.S. system has become even more tiered than before. In 
1996 President Clinton was forced to keep his promise to 
“end welfare as we know it” and sign historic legislation 
ending the 61-year-old federal entitlement to public assis- 
tance. AFDC was turned into a block grant program, Tem- 
porary Assistance to Needy Families (TANF), administered 
by the states under a variety of restrictions, including not 
providing aid for more than five years in a person’s lifetime 
and for no more than two years before the recipient goes to 
work. 

Desmond King’s richly detailed, theoretically nuanced 
account of the historical development of what he calls 
“work-welfare” programs in both Great Britain and the 
United States was completed just before the push to end 
welfare. Nonetheless, its prescience in focusing on work- 
welfare is matched by its compelling perspective, which helps 
make these dramatic developments understandable. King’s 
historical account is sandwiched between short introductory 
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and concluding chapters. The introduction articulates the 
book’s provocative thesis, and the conclusion raises impor- 
tant theoretical issues for the study of the welfare state. 
King’s focus is on work-welfare, but his conclusions have 
much to say about questioning the “historical institutionalist” 
perspective. It provides much evidence, in particular, for 
understanding why conservative reform of welfare under 
both Reagan and Thatcher ‘succeeded, whereas liberal re- 
forms that preceded these efforts failed. In the process, 
Actively Seeking Work? convincingly demonstrates its main 
thesis, namely, that the differences between the United States 
and at least Great Britain have been exaggerated. 

This book provocatively suggests that previous scholarship 
needs to be addended in other ways to give greater emphasis 
to the role of politicians and political parties in influencing 
the development of social policy. It soberly reminds us that, 
regardless of state structures, political actors can only do so 
much when operating under pressure from other, often more 
powerful, people who are primarily interested in perpetuat- 
ing the logic of their market economies and the values 
embedded in their cultural practices. If politicians succumb 
to placating those who, among other things, give priority to 
profits and prejudice, then they will not build an inclusive 
welfare state, whether their/state structure is more or less 
open to such revision. 

King defines work-welfare programs as denoting “three 
sorts of government policy for the unemployed: first, place- 
ment policies to marry jobseekers with vacancies; second, 
training schemes, intended to augment jobseekers’ skills; and, 
third, workfare programs sometimes imposed upon job seek- 
ers as a condition of receiving benefits.” His inclusion of the 
third could not be more timely. His meticulous narrative 
documenting the machinations of politicians, administrators, 
policy experts, and interest groups over the development of 
work-welfare in the course of the twentieth century is simply 
fascinating. It convinces this reader that the development of 
these programs in both countries was haunted by political 
constraints ensuring each country could only go so far in 
helping those who needed assistance before the imperatives 
of power associated with capital and culture, economics and 
value, imposed their limitations by way of wary political 
actors. As King documents, pressures for cheap labor and 
prejudice against African Americans undermined the devel- 
opment of serious training schemes in the United States. In 
Britain, the resistance was more class based. Yet, in both 
countries labor market policy could never be effectively 
joined to economic policy, and welfare guarantees became 
increasingly at risk when seen in the 1980s as undermining 
the “clearing price for wages” in a softening economy. By the 
1990s, the logic of retrenchment had taken hold, and Britain’s 
more developed set of protections underwent serious revi- 
sion, making its system more like that of the United States, at 
least until the “end of welfare” became an American reality. 

This book stresses detail at the expense of analysis. King 
makes a claim for his perspective that is too stark, and his 
differences with historical institutionalism begin to seem 
precious. While the detailed chapters end with passages 
which help build the momentum to the anticipated conclu- 
sion, the conclusion itself needs less nuance and more 
thorough extrapolation. King is right to emphasize similari- 
ties over differences. The differences, while perhaps explain- 
able in terms of historical institutionalism, are small in 
comparison to the similarities, but these cry out for a 
political-economic explanatory perspective. Yet, King ends 
by only suggesting an addendum to historical institutionalism 
when his evidence suggests scraping it for a more critical 
reading of the limits of welfare in what passes for capitalist 
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democracy in either England or the United States. The 
specter that haunts this book is the one that Jacques Derrida 
says haunts all of capitalism. It is the ghost of a universal 
welfare state now more evanescent than at any time in the 
post-World War II era. 


To Dream of Dreams: Religious Freedom and Constitutional 
Politics in Postwar Japan. By David M. O’Brien, with 
Yasuo Ohkoshi. Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 
1996. 271p. $50.00 cloth, $29.95 paper. 


Daniel A. Metraux, Mary Baldwin College 


On June 8, 1789, James Madison fulfilled the Federalists’ 
promise to constitutional critics by proposing several amend- 
ing articles to the Constitution. The unsettled separation of 
church and state in the United States was legally effected on 
December 15, 1791, with the ratification of the Bill of Rights. 
That, to be sure, is but a glimpse into the unfinished story of 
our nation’s attempt to structure the religion-politics dy- 
namic. And the past two centuries, of course, have repeatedly 
demonstrated that constitutional mandate is a far cry from 
solution. 

David O’Brien’s new book, To Dream of Dreams, gives us 
a rare and instructive look inside the troubling ambiguities of 
constituting political being. His is the story of Japan’s postwar 
constitutional founding, specifically, modern Japan’s con- 
frontation with its own religion-politics tensions. O’Brien’s 
aptly titled study should prove to be doubly delicious to 
serious students of law, religion, and politics: The church- 
state distinction does not exist in the traditional Japanese 
cultural mind. This is a sophisticated work that challenges 
categories of naive historical, cultural, and political thinking. 
Fine scholarship voices a subtly questioning self-conscious- 
ness. O’Brien’s vigorous intellectuality and nuanced inquiry 
lend his observations and findings a profoundly textured 
ambiance that makes for a good read and an enjoyable 
learning experience. 

The analytical core of O’Brien’s study consists of a number 
of complex lawsuits involving jichinsai and chukonhi. A 
jichinsai is a traditional ceremony held at a construction site 
before breaking ground in order to worship the spirits (kami) 
of, the locality and pray that construction may proceed 
without incident. A chukonhi is a monument to honor the 
souls of fallen soldiers loyal to the emperor. Whether the 
frequently practiced jichinsai or chukonhi are to be regarded 
as deliberately religious ceremonies or merely as social 
customs or conventions is difficult to ascertain in a society of 
religious accommodation that does not draw such clear 
boundaries. 

O’Brien focuses on a legal action prompted by the City of 
Minoo’s participation in the removal and reconstruction of a 
chukonhi on publicly donated land in 1975. Several house- 
wives living near the relocated monument filed a lawsuit in 
February 1976 charging that the chukonhi 1s a religious 
facility for ennobling the spirits of slain soldiers, which 
resonates with the militarism of the state religion, Shinto, and 
that Shinto ceremony accompanying reconstruction of the 
monument and attended by municipal authorities was a 
religious activity that violated the Constitution. Although a 
lower court upheld the plaintiffs’ claims, an appeals court 
overturned the decision, and the Supreme Court concurred, 
Tuling that the chukonhi is nothing more than a secular 
memorial stone to commemorate fallen soldiers and that the 
Shinto ceremony was a social formality, neither of which 
violates the constitution. 

O’Brien also discusses a lawsuit filed in 1965 by a Com- 
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munist assemblyman from the City of Tsu, who charged that 
the mayor had violated the principal of the separation of 
religion and state when he used public funds to pay for a 
Shinto jichinsai on the occasion of constructing a municipal 
gym. The Supreme Court eventually ruled in favor of the 
mayor, determining that a jichinsai is not an unequivocally 
religious action but a social custom of ambiguous religious 
significance. 

Based on these and other lawsuits examined in his work, 
O’Brien concludes that for the past several decades liberal 
and conservative forces have used the courts to advance their 
respective political-cultural agendas. Progressive elements 
seek strict adherence to constitutional provisions separating 
all religion from affairs of state; the conservative establish- 
ment desires the reinstitution of traditional values and 
norms, which weave religion into the fabric of political life. 

O’Brien notes that whereas the United States innovated an 
independent judiciary as an essential component of democ- 
racy, the Japanese judicial system lacks a tradition of sub- 
stantive independence: It has never overturned any law, 
policy, or practice supported by the conservative elite that has 
governed since 1948. Indeed, the judiciary consistently has 
shown a conspicuous propensity “for deferring to the govern- 
ment and reinforcing traditional cultural values and norms” 
(p. 23). Moreover, “the Supreme Court and the lower courts 
almost invariably reinforce the government’s position out of 
seemingly purblind deference.” The courts, O’Brien ob- 
serves, do not “function as an independent judiciary, and 
merely follow the dictates of the administrative judgement” 
(p. 135). Since conservative forces invariably win the cases, 
progressives have taken to initiating suits to garner publicity 
and new supporters. Here, O’Brien deftly identifies a crucial 
dynamic in, and a looming challenge to, Japan’s constitu- 
tional order. 

Japan’s failure to develop a system of independent judicial 
review, O’Brien holds, stems not only from its unitary tradi- 
tion in government but also from a highly centralized form of 
judicial appointment controlled by the conservative political 
ideology that has held sway with rare interruption for five 
decades. The pressure on judges to acquiesce is enormous; 
lower court judges who exercise independence are rarely 
promoted. Typically, the Supreme Court only hears cases 
permitting it to reverse the occasional antiestablishment 
decisions of lower courts. Hence, the Supreme Court is the 
conservative establishment’s legal bastion thwarting political 
change. This important book suggests that the power of 
cultural conservatives, the waning appeal of aging liberals, 
and the political indifference of Japan’s younger generation 
mean the conservative preference for tradition will predom- 
inate, and the liberal tenets and sentiments found in the 
postwar Constitution will fade. 

O’Brien’s lack of a comprehensive training in Japanese 
studies, however, leads to a number of minor errors. He 
states, for example, that the Liberal Democratic Party 
formed a coalition government in 1994 that included the New 
Frontier Party (NFP), whereas the NFP is in fact the chief 
opposition party today. He also suggests that the number of 
religious adherents is decreasing, whereas the opposite is 
true, and he notes that the Showa emperor only took a 
decisive stand during his reign when he demanded that Japan 
surrender in August 1945. He neglects the fact that Hirohito 
also moved to end the military revolt in Tokyo in February 
1936. These minor flaws, however, in no way negate what is 
manifestly one of the finest recent books on Japanese polit- 
ical culture and law. 

To Dream of Dreams is an eloquent and meticulously 
researched study of Japan’s contemporary political and legal 
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system. It is also a fascinating read which students and 
specialists will enjoy. O’Brien’s obvious command of the 
subtle structures of constitutional law and political order, 
together with his ability to dissect and analyze Japanese 
cultural values and politics, make for unique insights into the 
rapidly changing political scene in Japan. This is an important 
work in comparative constitutional law and should prove to 
be of particular interest to students of the postwar Japanese 
cultural mind. 


Human Rights in the West Bank and Gaza: Legacy and 
Politics. By Ilan Peleg. Syracuse: Syracuse University 
Press, 1995. 191p. $34.95. 


David P. Forsythe, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


In this slim volume of 129 text pages, Ilan Peleg of Lafayette 
College takes on the daunting task of evaluating the status of 
human rights in the West Bank and Gaza between 1967 and 
the early 1990s. The subject has long been controversial. 
Various parties do not agree on what legal regime or regimes 
apply to the area. As was inevitable, since human rights 
behavior is one source of governmental legitimacy, Israel’s 
human rights record in the territories has been used widely as 
part of the broader power struggle in the region. And there 
has been considerable misrepresentation on the subject, both 
by Israel and its historical adversaries. Peleg adopts a non- 
emotional, almost dissertation-like tone in his approach. On 
the basis of surveying many publications and reports, he does 
come to clear conclusions. 

Peleg argues that Israel’s record on human rights in the 
West Bank and Gaza has not been basically liberal; rather, it 
has entailed fundamental and systematic violations of many 
internationally recognized human rights. A primary source of 
the violations in his view has been the introduction of large 
numbers of Israeli citizens into the territories, first under the 
Labor coalition and than under Likud. This led to predictable 
conflict between the settlers and the Arab inhabitants, with 
both the military authorities and the Israeli government 
favoring the settlers at the expense of Arab rights. Not only 
did the settler movement violate such international standards 
as the Fourth Geneva Convention of August 12, 1949, for 
protection of civilians in armed conflict and occupied terri- 
tory, but also it led to a dual legal system in the territories 
that favored the settlers and discriminated against the Arabs 
in numerous ways. Among other sources, Peleg notes the 
Karp report by Israeli authorities, documenting lack of 
vigorous investigation and prosecution when claims were 
presented about settler vigilante attacks on Arabs. Peleg 
believes that Arab property rights have been much violated in 
various ways. This section retains its importance since the 
Netanyahu government, as of mid-1996, was talking about a 
renewed settler movement. 

If anyone still doubts, Peleg also makes clear that rights of 
personal integrity have been violated by Israel concerning 
Arab detainees. Citing various sources, including the Landau 
report by Israeli authorities, Peleg shows a policy not only of 
coercion of detainees but also of systematic perjury by Israeli 
interrogators, who lied in Israeli courts about the confessions 
they had obtained by coercion. Israel, while confronting the 
issue of interrogation in times of threats to national security, 
not only failed to prosecute those responsible for ill treat- 
ment but also publicly endorsed certain types of ill treatment 
in its efforts to suppress the Intifada from December 1987 
onward. Here is further proof that armed conflict and threats 
to national security normally erode protection of human 
rights, even by liberal democracies. 
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Peleg believes that military occupation is by its nature 
injurious to the rights of the local inhabitants. He also argues 
that long-term occupation should be judged by the terms of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights of 1948, not just 
by the terms of the Hague and Geneva regulations pertaining 
to military occupation. Long-term occupation, he says, re- 
sembles regular government and therefore should be evalu- 
ated by standards in peacetime as well as in armed conflict. 
Finally, the author believes that solutions to human rights 
problems in the West Bank and Gaza must be fundamentally 
political and not legal. While the Israeli high court has had a 
modest effect on peripheral issues in the territories, Peleg 
does not think it can do much more. He is of the opinion that 
only two options can substantially improve the human rights 
situation: a two-state solution or a Palestinian federation with 
Jordan. In other words, only a political agreement to end the 
occupation will improve the human rights situation. 

No one study on this subject is likely to satisfy all, but Peleg 
has written a carefully researched and balanced account. He 
uses both Arab and Israeli sources, and he gives Israeli 
parties—public and private—credit for several positive steps 
while documenting serious violations. He does not, unfortu- 
nately, fully use the published accounts by the International 
Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC), which has had system- 
atic access to Arab detainees, including eventually those 
undergoing interrogation. ICRC statements, generally re- 
spected, would confirm further Peleg’s evidence about sys- 
tematic ill treatment. There are places in Peleg’s account 
(e.g., p. 93) where one could wish for clearer thinking about 
what is mistreatment and what is torture and what might be 
a type of pressure falling below the level of at least torture. 
Also, after all the evidence,, one could wish that in his 
conclusion Peleg had taken a clear stand instead of writing 
that military courts “have not been able to prevent what some 
have perceived as an epidemic of violence and human rights 
violations in the territories” (p. 117, emphasis added). By his 
own evidence, it is not a question of perception but of fact. 

Despite systematic and serious violation by Israelis of 
numerous internationally recognized human rights in the 
territories, after the Oslo Agreement several Palestinians 
claimed that human rights were better protected under 
Israeli occupation than under local rule by Yasir Arafat and 
his Palestinian Authority (New York Times, August 5, 1996, p. 
A3). Ironically, one of Israel’s legacies in the West Bank and 
Gaza may be increased interest in human rights by the 
Palestinian population. 


Socialism After Communism: The New Market Socialism. By 
Christopher Pierson. University Park: Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 1995. 249p. $45.00 cloth, $16.95 paper. 


David Schweickart, Loyola University Chicago 


Is there socialism after communism? Christopher Pierson, a 
reader in politics at the University of Stirling, centers his 
book on this question. Curiously, one puts down this on-the- 
whole careful and intelligent work not altogether certain as to 
his answer. ! 

Pierson’s basic theses may be summarized as follows: (1) 
Both the Soviet model of socialism and the social democratic 
model of the Keynesian welfare state are dead, but the 
generalization of the death certificate to all forms of social- 
ism is unwarranted. (2) Market socialism may well be an 
economically viable, morally desirable alternative to capital- 
ism. (3) Unfortunately, market socialism is not feasible. Well, 
then, is there some other model of socialism that is feasible? 
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The reader expects Pierson to suggest such a model, or if not, 
to reconsider (1). Curiously, he does neither. 

Before examining this conundrum, let me sketch more fully 
Pierson’s three theses. Part I of his book takes up (1). Pierson 
accepts the standard criticisms of Soviet-style central plan- 
ning. He also agrees that social democracy is in serious 
trouble, since changes in the global economy have made 
“Keynesianism in one country” impossible. But it is not true, 
he argues, that the working class is disappearing, that socialist 
and social democratic parties have been uniformly routed, or 
that the basic values associated with socialism have been 
overwhelmingly rejected. What the globalization of the econ- 
omy and the demise of the Soviet Union have called into 
question, he thinks, is not so much the ideals of socialism as 
the ability of socialist or social democratic parties to deliver 
on these ideals. 

Part II sets out a rather general model of the “new market 
socialism,” drawing on the work of, among others, Alec Nove, 
John Roemer, David Miller, Robert Dahl, James Yunker, 
and Leland Stauber. During the past two decades there has 
developed a significant body of theoretical reflection con- 
cerning models of socialism that incorporate market mecha- 
nisms. Theorists of market socialism reject the traditional 
identification of capitalism with markets and socialism with 
planning. They maintain that, although it is not possible to 
have an economically viable modern economy without mar- 
kets, it is possible to have an economically viable modern 
economy without capitalists. Their models, so they argue, 
promise to be not only economically efficient but also much 
superior to capitalism in terms of equality, democracy, and 
various other widely accepted ethical values. 

Part IJI assesses the “feasibility” of this project. Pierson 
distinguishes two senses of feasibility: (1) If mplemented, 
would market socialism work as its proponents claim? (2) 
Might such a socialism serve as a core element of successful 
socialist strategy for the transformation of a contemporary 
advanced industrial society? After a careful consideration of 
the first question, Pierson finds the case for market socialism 
“contested but defensible” (p. 190). He is particularly at- 
tracted to the form that gives workers in an enterprise the 
authority to manage the enterprise. He finds there to be 
“good grounds for endorsing the claim that, if feasible, 
workers’ self-management would bring about a major exten- 
sion of democracy” (p. 165). 

But alas, according to Pierson, neither worker self-man- 
agement nor any other form of market socialism is feasible in 
the second sense. Why not? In a word, it is too radical. As 
Pierson correctly observes, market socialism takes aim at the 
heart of the contemporary economic order. It aims to replace 
capitalist ownership of the means of production with some 
form of social ownership. Although most models allow some 
space for capitalist enterprises, for the most part the expro- 
priators will be expropriated. This, says Pierson, is not going 
to happen. Any feasible strategy for social change, he argues, 
must take place incrementally and within the framework of 
liberal democratic political institutions. But market socialism 
as a political project will never command sufficient support 
among the electorate. It is too much tied to workers, at a time 
when nonworkers—students, retirees, welfare recipients— 
are increasing as a percentage of the electorate. Moreover, 
market socialism does not address the specific concerns of 
women, minorities, or ecologists, groups that would have to 
be mobilized in support of a socialist agenda. 

Pierson clearly has a point. Market socialism is not, in 
itself, very “sexy.” But why should it not be a part of a larger 
socialist project? At one point he seems to say as much: 
“Self-management under social ownership might be one 
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plank in a revivified social democratic programme” (p. 208). 
Perhaps this is Pierson’s considered view, but it is not 
repeated in the book’s concluding chapter, which summarizes 
his reasons for believing that “market socialism cannot form 
the basis of a revised strategy of the left” (p. 213). 

In fact, Pierson’s concluding chapter seems to contradict 
the analysis that precedes it. “What makes market socialism 
seem feasible is its attachment to the market, but that which 
makes it socialist is the very thing that renders it infeasible” 
(p. 211). That 1s, market socialism is infeasible because it is 
too radical. But now market socialists are taken to task for 
being “insufficiently radical in their rethinking of the socialist 
idea” (p. 218). Pierson charges them with paying insufficient 
attention to ways in which both the state and civil society may 
be more thoroughly democratized and with not addressing 
the question of ownership in a radical enough way. (What 
this more radical questioning of ownership might be is left 
rather vague.) 

The source of this logical muddle is easy to locate. Pierson 
cannot bring himself to say that the fundamental reason for 
the infeasibility of market socialism is the sheer power of the 
capitalist class. This class—the one percent or so of the 
population which, in the United States, owns one-third or 
more of all wealth—has rigged the electoral game so as to 
make certain there will be no effective challenge to its power, 
at least not in the foreseeable future. References to this class, 
to its lock on the mass media, campaign financing, and so 
forth, are virtually absent from Pierson’s book. Instead, he 
blames the infeasibility on market socialism itself, on its 
excessive/insufficient radicalism. 

It would have been better, I think, to have taken Plato’s 
tack. In constructing his ideal Republic, Plato insists that it is 
worth knowing what a truly just society might look like, even 
though one cannot be sanguine about its coming into exis- 
tence. Pierson’s decent book would have been a better book 
if he had addressed the question of class power straight on. 


Avenues of Participation: Family, Politics, and Networks in 
Urban Quarters of Cairo. By Diane Singerman. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1995. 335p. $39.50. 


Robert Bianchi, Attorney-at-Law, Chicago, Illinois 


Avenues of Participation argues that many residents of Cairo’s 
older neighborhoods rely on informal networks to advance 
economic and political interests in a manner that partially 
compensates for their limited influence in Egypt’s authori- 
tarian regime. The author presents her arguments in a series 
of narratives of her experiences during 1985 and 1986, when 
she lived with an Egyptian family. She examines several types 
of activity, such as finding marriage partners, making per- 
sonal loans, private tutoring, trading subsidized foods, hold- 
ing multiple jobs, paying and avoiding taxes, working abroad, 
petitioning deputies, using day-care centers, and running 
family businesses and small workshops. 

The book’s primary contribution to scholarship is descrip- 
tion rather than analysis. Readers will enjoy Singerman’s 
willingness to share the fun of her fieldwork, but they may 
wish it had been accompanied by a bit more theoretical work. 
As are many imaginative studies, this one is still a work in 
progress: The author thinks out loud about the possible 
meanings of her stories without coming to any solid conclu- 
sions. Anyone who has lived in Egypt recognizes that these 
networks abound and operate as useful survival mechanisms. 
‘Nonetheless, it is hard to draw implications from her work 
about the country in general. 

One problem is trying to understand who and what this 
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book is about. The author refers to her subjects as “the 
people” or “the popular sectors,” but in Egypt as in many 
other countries these are loaded expressions that include 
many overlapping categories. Although Singerman fre- 
quently uses Arabic equivalents for these terms, saying them 
in another language does not help to narrow the choices. Like 
most political slogans, they are shorthand phrases used in 
exhortations, jokes, and put downs, depending on the context 
and audience. Whether in English or in Arabic, however, they 
do not define clear social science concepts. Similarly, the 
“informal networks” surveyed here cover too many different 
kinds of relationships to tell us much about power. If 
influence were measured by one’s skill in forming and 
manipulating interpersonal ties, then most Egyptians would 
be political superstars. 

It is difficult to connect this work with the larger body of 
social science scholarship on Egypt. The author continues the 
efforts of a legion of investigators who have explored every 
imaginable form of political participation in Egypt, including 
many that are informal, illegal, and implausible. Singerman 
tells us frequently that her work breaks with previous political 
scientists, whose approaches to Egypt she describes as elitist 
and ethnocentric, but she does not support these claims with 
a critical discussion of any particular study or writer. Special- 
ists on Egypt may be grateful to be mercifully dismissed as 
“the usual suspects,” but Singerman’s readers will not learn 
much about the extended intellectual family whose debates 
nurtured her research interests. 

The author avoids taking a stand on the question of how 
her subjects and their groups fit into the political system as a 
whole. No one doubts that informal networks of everyday 
people are part of the Egyptian landscape. But where do they 
fit in and how important are they? This book reminds us that 
such groups exist, that they perform important functions, and 
that we should take them seriously. No model of Egyptian 
politics is threatened by this author’s findings. Singerman has 
chosen a risk-free approach that leaves conventional wisdom 
undisturbed while appearing to challenge it. Anecdotally, we 
have moved a step forward; theoretically, a step sideways. 


Social Revolutions in the Modern World. By Theda Skocpol. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994. 366p. 
$54.95 cloth, $17.95 paper. 


Jobn Foran, University of California, Santa Barbara 


Along with Charles Tully, Theda Skocpol is the doyen(ne) of 
scholars of revolution in the English-speaking world. While 
Tilly’s name has been associated with the resource mobiliza- 
tion perspective and thus quite influential in social move- 
ments theory, Skocpol is probably the major figure for those 
interested in social revolutions. Whereas Tilly has pioneered 
such fruitful concepts as political opportunity and cultural 
repertoires, Skocpol’s main contribution has been to center 
attention on the state and its relations with classes and other 
states, a focus that has been productively deepened and 
debated by other scholars ever since the 1979 appearance of 
her classic statement in States and Social Revolutions. 

The present volume is a collection of eleven of Skocpol’s 
major essays from 1973 to 1989 (three are co-authored with 
Margaret Somers, Ellen Kay Trimberger, and Jeff Goodwin, 
and there is an additional essay by William H. Sewell, Jr., to 
which Skocpol replies). These are framed by an introduction 
and a substantial concluding essay written especially for this 
volume, which offers Skocpol’s most recent thinking on the 
field of revolutions. All the pieces should be of interest to 
scholars in this field. We find, for example, critically appre- 
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ciative reviews of Barrington Moore, Jr., and Immanuel 
Wallerstein’s classics, in which Skocpol begins to trace out 
her own approach to issues of macroscopic social change. 
These are followed by a programmatic essay on the uses of 
comparative history and by three essays that pre-date States 
and Social Revolutions and introduce its structural, institu- 
tional, and international emphases. 

The debate with Sewell'over the role of culture and 
ideology in the study of revolutions occupies a separate part 
of the volume. Here, Sewell argues for the indispensability of 
such ideologies as Enlightenment thought in understanding 
the French Revolution, and Skocpol counters with a deft 
distinction between popular cultural idioms and more explicit 
revolutionary ideologies. Together, these two 1985 pieces set 
in motion a research agenda on how to bring culture into 
theories of revolution that a number of scholars are presently 
trying to advance. 

Four other essays from the 1980s constitute Skocpol’s leads 
on how to apply the insights of her study of the “classical” 
revolutions of France, Russia, |land China to more contempo- 
rary cases. These pieces both extend and defend the general 
principles of States and Social Revolutions in the study of 
more recent Third World cases. A structural, state-centered 
approach is retained, with some new accents on the impor- 
tance of culture and ideology and clarification of how agency 
finds its place within Skocpol’s framework of analysis. The 
essay on Iran, for example, forthrightly addresses the urban 
and religious aspects of this revolution as posing new theo- 
retical challenges. She and I disagree on whether Iran is an 
exception among Third World revolutions (her position), or 
Suggests a new framework for studying such cases (my own). 

All twelve of these reprinted essays are worth reading and 
rereading. Of further interest to scholars will be the newly 
commissioned introduction and especially the conclusion to 
the volume. In the former, entitled “Explaining social revo- 
lutions: First and further thoughts,” Skocpol clearly and 
soberly introduces the themes of her work through a look at 
the genesis and significance of! each piece in this volume, 
situating them in terms of both the work available at the time 
each was written and the evolution of her ideas. as new 
realities and new theoretical avenues opened up in the 1980s. 

The concluding essay, “Reflections on recent scholarship 
about social revolutions and how to study them,” represents 
Skocpol’s latest thinking on the subject and, given her 
changing research interests in the direction of the origins of 
welfare states, possibly her final word for some time to come. 
Here, some sparks fly as she offers sometimes acerbic replies 
to her toughest critics as well as hands out praise and 
criticism of the current generation of scholars of revolution (I 
must acknowledge that my own work is positively assessed). 
The essay opens with justly appreciative accounts of the work 
of Jeff Goodwin and Timothy Wickham-Crowley on twenti- 
eth-century Third World social revolutions as the best recent 
comparative-historical works on the subject. Both start close 
to Skocpol’s own orientation, and each adds significant new 
elements to the literature. Goodwin’s ambitious study of 
armed insurrections in Southeast Asia and Central America 
shows how the logic of the Sandinistas’ success against 
Somoza’s neopatrimonial dictatorship in Nicaragua is similar 
to revolutions in directly ruled colonies such as Algeria, 
Vietnam, and Portuguese-ruled Africa, all of this contrasted 
with cases in which revolutionaries have failed (Malaya, the 
Philippines, and El Salvador). These arguments will soon be 
tied together in a forthcoming book. Wickham-Crowley’s 
Guerrillas and Revolutions in Latin America (1992) is also 
singled out as “remarkable” (and it is): A sophisticated 
research design using Boolean qualitative comparative anal- 
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ysis is used to examine more than two dozen instances of 
attempted armed insurrection in Latin America since 1956 to 
account for successes in Cuba and Nicaragua and failures 
everywhere else. Skocpol uses these works to assess what has 
been learned about social revolutions to date, notably how 
neopatrimonial regimes prove vulnerable, the utility of con- 
junctural causal models, and the importance of transnational 
and international processes. 

About half of the forty-page conclusion is devoted to a 
spirited rebuttal of the critiques of Skocpol’s work by Michael 
Burawoy, Michael Hechter and Edgar Kiser, and William 
Sewell, Jr., representing Marxist, rational choice and cultural/ 
narrativist alternative approaches, respectively. Skocpol ably 
defends herself in these pages, although the work of Burawoy 
and Sewell in particular does provide directions worthy of 
more consideration than she accords them. Most remarkable 
is the tone of the debate: Although warned that her account 
will be “personal” and “opinionated” (p. 302) to make 
reading it as “informative and entertaining as possible” (p. 
303), the reader is still unprepared for the bite of her 
dismissals of these critics as “overweening” (p. 324), “bom- 
bastic” (p. 325), “grotesque” (p. 329), or “utterly banal” (p. 
332), among many other turns of phrase. The result is indeed 
entertaining but distracts from the substantive issues at stake. 
The essay and the book end with a glance at the horizons of 
the study of revolution, judiciously seen in terms of the 
current preoccupation with folding culture and ideology into 
the long-standing concerns put on the map by Skocpol’s 
oeuvre. 

This is a well-chosen set of Skocpol’s writings on revolution 
over three decades, and it can be read profitably in whole or 
in part by all who would follow in her footsteps. 


What Was Socialism, and What Comes Next? By Katherine 
Verdery. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1996. 
298p. $49.50 cloth, $17.95 paper. 


Sabrina P. Ramet, University of Washington 


As with all too many books being published today, this one is 
mistitled. Why.is anyone’s guess, but the mislabelling inevi- 
tably has consequences for how one reads the book. Had it 
been titled “Aspects of the Post-Communist Transformation 
in Romania” there would be no difficulty, since the book 
clearly builds on the foundation of analysis of various aspects 
of life in Romania since 1989. The sundry references to 
Russia, Poland, and other European states that have aban- 
doned communism indicate that the author is aware of the 
applicability of some of the lessons that may be drawn from 
the Romanian case to other cases as of some areas of 
comparability. Alternatively, had the book been titled “Re- 
flections on Post-Communist Romania and Its Lessons for 
Eastern Europe Generally” (granted, a nineteenth-century 
sounding title), the reader would likewise know what to 
expect. As it is, the subject matter comes as a bit of a surprise. 

Although I may complain about the title, I have only praise 
for the contents. The author clearly knows Romania and tells 
many an interesting story, including that of the ill-fated 
“Caritas” financial pyramid scheme of 1992-94. Other sub- 
jects explored in this book include the “etatization” of time in 
Ceausescu’s Romania, nationalism in postsocialist Romania, 
and property restitution in Transylvania. Drawing together 
previously published essays of Verdery’s, the book will have a 
broad interest for Romania specialists and will surely make 
stimulating reading for anyone interested in contemporary 
Eastern Europe. 

Verdery is at her best when she describes the exigencies of 
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life in socialist-era and postsocialist Romania and the frus- 
trations endured by many East Europeans. She should also 
be commended for generously citing the works of many other 
scholars from whose work she has benefited. We all stand on 
the shoulders of those whose work we read, but writers 
pretend all too often that they found their way without the 
assistance of any other literature than their own; it is 
refreshing to find so fine an exception to this regrettable 
trend. Verdery’s semiautobiographical Introduction makes 
an effective prologue to the book. 

Verdery argues in the Introduction that it is a mistake to 
construe the changes in Eastern Europe as constituting a 
transition of any kind; she prefers the term transformation. 
But in chapter 8 she uses transition without apologies. 
Webster's New World Dictionary defines transition as “a. a 
passing from one condition, form, stage, activity, place, etc. to 
another; b. the period of such passing.” As far as I can see, 
this definition neither fails to represent what has been 
occurring in Eastern Europe since 1989 (or, rather, before 
1989) nor excludes processes of “transformation” from play- 
ing a vital part in such “transition.” Be that as it may, Verdery 
has produced a stimulating and well-researched book, one 
which offers some useful insights into the economics, social 
dimensions, and nationalist components of both socialism 
and the systems that have succeeded socialism across Eastern 
Europe. 


Conflicts of Divided Nations: The Cases of China and Korea. 
By Gu Weiqun. Westport, CT: Praeger, 1995. 263p. $59.95. 


George T. Crane, Williams College 


Writing on Chinese politics is a tricky business. Events have 
a way of changing just in time to shatter the argument of a 
new book. The military exercises in the Taiwan Straits by the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC) in December 1995 and 
March 1996 have not completely undermined Gu Weiqun’s 
detailed comparative analysis of Chinese and Korean strug- 
gles over divided nationhood, but they certainly demand a 
reconsideration of the observation that “the level of conflict 
in the Chinese case has decreased over time in a continuous 
linear fashion” (p. 13). Gu is not the first to face this sort of 
frustration; indeed, he joins a long line (this reviewer in- 
cluded) of analysts whose best understandings have been 
challenged by surprising political turns in China. The good 
news is that he will, no doubt, be able to revise deftly his 
analysis based upon the command of sources and data amply 
demonstrated in this book. 

The volume is well organized. Chapter 1 speaks generally 
to conflicts of divided nations, suggesting that tension is 
expressed in three ways: military competition, national legit- 
imation, and international legitimation. Chapters 2-4 de- 
scribe how the PRC and the Republic of China (ROC) on 
Taiwan have squared off in each of these areas of conflict; 
chapters 5-7 cover the analogous experiences of North and 
South Korea. Chapter 8 makes comparative observations. 

The greatest strength of the book is the detailed coverage 
of the PRC-ROC face-off since 1949, especially the story of 
military confrontation. Gu’s use of primary sources and 
confidential interviews allows for a thorough presentation of 
various schemes for invasion and counterattack. He mentions 
the rather obscure Mount Alishan Landing Plan of 1962, in 
which PRC personnel were sent by sea and air to Taiwan to 
establish guerrilla bases (pp. 26-7), itself a response to the 
Sea Prowess Plan launched by the ROC to infiltrate military 
agents into the mainland (pp. 46-7). These are important 
reminders that active measures were employed by both sides 
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after the second Taiwan Straits crisis of 1958, a point not fully 
appreciated in most accounts of the PRC-ROC rivalry. The 
book is somewhat weaker on Korea. Lacking the depth of 
research and sources he marshaled for the Chinese case, Gu 
provides a useful overview of North-South relations but with 
fewer political insights. He does, however, make some good 
points regarding the differences in the pattern of competition 
in the Chinese and Korean cases, demonstrating that military 
rivalry between the two Koreas has been more intense but 
their diplomatic accommodation more extensive. 

Conceptually, the argument is underdeveloped. A promis- 
ing start is made when, in chapter 1, Gu posits the notion of 
“transpolital” to describe “relations between states (polities) 
within divided nations that have characteristics of both 
international as well as domestic relations” (p. 5). Unfortu- 
nately, the conflation of state and polity is not corrected as 
the analysis unfolds, nor is the transpolital fully articulated. 
While it may not have been his intention, Gu could have done 
well to link this idea to the literature on nationalism and 
national identity, which might have provided some help in 
understanding the power of intranational struggles riven by 
the interstate system. Instead, the new concept is more or less 
ignored after its introduction, and Gu falls back on a 
descriptive device of fight-standoff-disengagement derived 
from a 1978 article by Russell Leng, “Structure and Action in 
Miulitarized Disputes.” The rationale for adopting this cate- 
gorization is not fully elaborated in the text, nor is any 
discernible contribution made to this line of work. Moreover, 
the use of this framework adds little to Gu’s historical 
narrative. When he actually gets to the work of explanation— 
why, for example, it seems that fights among Koreans have 
been bloodier than those among Chinese—he relies more on 
particularistic factors than comparative categories. 

This is not to suggest that particularistic explanations are 
somehow inferior. Quite to the contrary, Gu is probably right 
when he argues that the PRC’s aggressiveness toward the 
ROC waned after 1962 because the reconstruction after the 
Great Leap Forward and the destruction of the Cultural 
Revolution turned political life inward, while North Korea 
increased pressure against the South in 1965 when it ap- 
peared that the United States was distracted in Vietnam. 
These sorts of contextualized accounts ring true. Had Gu 
continued in this vein and looked more carefully at the rise of 
nationalism evident in the domestic politics and foreign 
policy of the PRC in the post-1989 period, he might have 
foreseen (as much as any of us can) some of the trouble that 
exploded in the Taiwan Straits in 1995 and 1996. Although 
countervailing trends of economic interdependence are 
also at work, suggesting possibilities for more peaceful com- 
promise, nationalism has frustrated the most optimistic pre- 
dictions and has confounded Gu’s view that PRC-ROC 
relations had entered a period of military disengagement. 
Perhaps circumstances will shift yet again and Gu’s interpre- 
tation will look better a year or so from now. In the 
meantime, a more persuasive explanation is needed. 


The New Struggle for Democracy in Africa. By John A. 
Wiseman. Aldershot, UK: Avebury Press, 1996. 200p. $59.95. 


Matthew J. Costello, Saint Xavier University 


John Wiseman attempts to analyze the processes of democ- 
ratization in African states from a comparative perspective 
(p. 15), an ambitious endeavor. Wiseman admits that the 
process is ongoing and thus presents his analysis as an interim 
report, the “story so far” (p. 11). His study has two main 
objectives. The first is to demonstrate that democratization in 
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Africa is a product of events and processes internal to Africa, 
that it is through an understanding of African domestic 
politics rather than the effect,of global politics on Africa that 
the democratization process is best understood. The second 
is to show that the current move to multiparty systems is the 
product of increased mass mobilization, constituting a new 
phase in African politics. While the first point is probably 
already well understood by both Africanists and non-African- 
ists alike, the second point, that the push for multiparty 
democracy is not simply an elite conflict, clearly deserves 
attention. 

Wiseman begins by identifying the elements he considers 
essential to understand the current wave of democratization 
in Africa. While not organized as a coherent model, these 
elements do comprise a framework that would permit some 
systematic comparisons. His treatment of democratization as 
a new stage in African politics rests on fundamental changes 
he sees in three areas: (1) the environment, particularly the 
end of bipolarity, the delegitimation of Marxist ideologies, 
and the demonstration effects of the “Third Wave” of 
democratization; (2) increased levels of mass participation; 
and (3) the outcome of the struggle for democracy, which has 
been a rapid move to multiparty systems. As his principal 
concern is to demonstrate that this wave of democratization 
is a product of the dynamics of mass politics, his emphasis 
falls primarily on participation and democratic outcomes. 
The analysis thus focuses on the conflicts (struggle) between 
masses and elites and among various groups in the prode- 
mocracy camp in achieving an'opening to multiparty elec- 
tions (democracy). , 

The first chapter outlines this framework; the second 
classifies African states according to whether there has been 
a democratic opening. The remainder of the book is orga- 
nized chronologically, breaking the process of democratiza- 
tion into four stages: mounting challenges to state authority, 
national conferences and referenda, elections, and postelec- 
toral outcomes. The method of analysis is to present brief 
case studies of the various processes in selected countries, 
compiled primarily from local newspaper accounts and sec- 
ondary sources. The cases, drawn widely from sub-Saharan 
Africa, include all major regions. The detailed discussions of 
the role of various groups in mass mobilization and of the 
debates and conflicts between these groups and ruling elites 
offers significant support for his claims concerning the mass 
base of this “new struggle” for democracy. The third chapter, 
which describes the roles of various groups in mobilizing 
prodemocracy forces, is particularly successful in this regard. 

Wiseman is very sensitive to the differences among African 
states, as is demonstrated by his case methodology. This 
sensitivity is clear in both the introduction and conclusion. In 
the first chapter, he asserts that understanding the current 
wave of democracy requires “paying particular attention to 
the very different experiences of the different African states” 
(p. 3). In the last chapter he rejects arguments that attempt to 
make systematic comparisons, referring to “dedicated struc- 
turalists” (pp. 165-72) and rejecting the explanatory value of 
environmental variables. Wiseman’s emphases on human 
agency in forcing authoritarian regimes to open themselves to 
competition and the role of domestic politics in African 
democratization are well taken, and sufficient information is 
presented in the cases to support the main arguments. 
Nevertheless, this method limits'the extent to which the 
process of democratization in Africa is understood and 
explained because it precludes systematic comparisons and 
offers a chronological description ;rather than analysis. The 
possibility of comparisons suggested by the framework devel- 
oped in the first chapter is not realized, as the framework is 


not used to structure the case discussions, which raise many 
more questions than they answer. For instance, Wiseman 
defines 1989 as the key year in the new struggle for democ- 
racy but offers no explanation for its significance; the choice 
of 1989 is justified empirically (p. 16). While he asserts that 
the success or failure of national conferences and referenda 
were the product of the extent of the “resources of real 
power” (p. 92) held by rulers, he offers no evidence to 
compare the degree to which these rulers were powerful. 
There is no analysis of why a referendum or a national 
conference was chosen, save to note the demonstration effect 
of the conference in Benin for other Francophone nations 
(pp. 84-5). Some of these questions might have been ad- 
dressed if a more balanced account of environmental pres- 
sures and mobilizational politics had been offered. The 
longest chapter on emerging pressures for democratization, 
offers only a brief discussion of the global economic crisis and 
its effect on state capacity and legitimacy in the 1980s. 

The New Struggle provides a useful chronology of democ- 
ratization in Africa and clearly demonstrates that this process 
has been driven by domestic mass mobilization rather than by 
external forces or simply elite competition; Wiseman is thus 
successful in supporting his main argument. As an analysis of 
democratization, however, the book is less successful. Em- 
phasizing the particularity of African democratization, Wise- 
man eschews systematic comparison, raising many more 
questions than he answers. His “interim report” does provide 
a wide-ranging descriptive account that could serve as a basis 
for developing a research agenda by raising these questions. 
Still, the agency focus of the study and the rejection of 
“dedicated structuralist” arguments, while serving the polem- 
ical goals of the author, fail to provide an analysis that 
explains why these events happened at this time and in this 
manner. 


Mobilizing the Masses: Building Revolution in Henan. By 
Odoric Y.K. Wou. Stanford, CA: Stanford University 
Press, 1994. 447p. $49.50. 


Tang Tsou, University of Chicago 


In retrospect, the article by Roy Hofheinz, Jr., “The Ecology 
of Chinese Communist Success: Rural Influence Patterns, 
1923-45,” stands out as a landmark in the study of the 
Chinese revolution, or more specifically the communist 
movement in the rural areas. He came to the conclusion that 
structural conditions such as unequal land distribution, cul- 
tural backwardness, progress toward modernity, and “peas- 
ant nationalism” had either no correlation or only a very 
weak one with his constructed measures of CCP successes 
when the Chinese revolution in various periods and in all 
parts of China was taken as a whole. He suggested that “what 
is perhaps the most important and least examined of all 
possible explanations of Chinese Communist success [is] the 
behavior of the Chinese Communists themselves” (p. 77 in A. 
Doak Barnett, ed., Chinese Communist Politics in Action). 

As the microscopic examination of the “behavior” of the 
Chinese communists can only be done in case studies, 
Hofheinz’s seminal article reinforced the focus of Chalmers 
Johnson’s pioneering study of the Chinese communist move- 
ment behind the lines and Mark Selden’s work on the 
Shen-Kan-Ning border region. More important, it brought a 
new level of interest in Chinese communist policies, actions, 
and behavior in various base areas, with a workshop at 
Harvard as a signal of this development. Many important 
books and articles ensued. Odoric Y.K. Wou’s book is among 
the best of these studies. 
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Following Elizabeth Perry’s lead in her stress on the 
interaction of different ecological environments with the 
social organization and actions of the peasants, Wou selects 
for his case studies four base areas on the borders of the 
three provinces of Henan, Habei, and Anhui during the 
period 1927-49. For the purpose of comparison, he includes 
one base area on the Taihang Mountain range, in a hilly and 
very poor region, as his fifth case. The most noteworthy 
feature of the book is the thorough use of the internal party 
documents acquired during his field trips to China. Wou’s 
detailed and meticulous description and analysis clarify some 
of the much discussed issues in explaining the CCP’s success. 

One of the first and most hotly debated issues is Chalmers 
Johnson’s thesis that peasant nationalism during the Sino- 
Japanese war was the fundamental source of communist 
power and its successes. He based his study on Japanese 
Army archives, the best available source materials at the 
time. Those documents accurately described the phenomena 
as perceived by Japanese officers and soldiers. He was 
severely criticized by Chen Yung-fa in his massive 690-page 
tome for “romanticizing” the peasants and for offering a 
“simplistic interpretation of peasant motivation and commit- 
ment,” which was based on the “limited scope of his evi- 
dence” (Chen, Making Revolutions, p. 13). But pace Chen and 
other critics, Johnson’s conclusion is not wrong, insofar as it 
describes the phenomenon of the peasants’ activism in the 
war of resistance against Japan, which in turn explains the 
CCP’s successes. It still stands the test of time. What it fails 
to do is describe and analyze the long chain of mechanisms 
and processes that produced the outcome, namely, peasant 
nationalism, which the Japanese soldiers and officers con- 
fronted. These processes and mechanisms can be ascertained 
only through a detailed and careful examination of internal 
party documents. 

By focusing on cases, more specific than those in Chen’s 
book, and offering more detailed examination of each, Wou 
succeeds in pinpointing these processes and mechanisms 
more accurately. This specificity and historicity distinguish 
Wou’s work from the more topical treatment offered by 
Chen, although Chen did give homogenized factual materials 
under each topic. 

Space limitation forces me to outline in the following 
formula those mechanisms and processes which transformed 
the peasants’ parochialism into a nascent nationalism. This 
oversimplified formula, of which the various elements had 
many combinations and permutations in different base areas, 
is as follows: Japanese invasion of China—>the defeat of the 
Guomindang (GMD) forces and the collapse of the GMD’s 
authority in the countryside—the militarization of the vil- 
lages and subcountry units for self-protection against the 
Japanese as well as the defeated and disorganized GMD 
soldiers and the bandits— the proliferation, fragmentation, 
and conflicts among these local militarized groups—the 
CCP’s use of these “local political power crises” by offering 
its organizational and military skills and power for the 
protection of the locality—the formation of united fronts not 
only on the top levels with the local gentry and GMD officials 
remaining in the localities but also the penetration of village 
society to the grassroots level with the local sectarians—>the 
mobilization of the peasants with appeals to their social, 
economic, and political interests>the justification of all 
these actions in terms of nationalism—the actual benefits 
received or perceived by the peasants and those in the United 
Front—> the supplementation of peasants’ parochialism by 
nationalist appeals—the emergence of peasant nationalism. 
It is the outcome of this long chain of complicated mecha- 
nisms and processes—peasant nationalism—which is the 
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basis of Johnson’s still correct although telescoped conclu- 
sion for this period. 

The CCP’s success in taking full advantage of the “local 
political power crisis” stood in sharp contrast to the reported 
instances of the limited effectiveness of its rent-reduction 
program in the base areas where tenancy rates were very low 
and cultivated land was scarce and not very productive. By 
comparison, a “local political power crisis” occurred in 
almost all localities where the CCP found success in spite of 
widely different socioeconomic circumstances. This contrast 
suggests that in the total crisis which confronted or was 
perceived by the Chinese in the twentieth century, political 
crisis resulting, first, from warlordism, then civil wars, and 
finally the Sino-Japanese War loomed much larger than 
economic crises, stressed by Marxist or left-wing historians. 
Chinese communist success was based on its skill in organi- 
zation and leadership in building a structure of political 
power, in organizing military units, in mediating or control- 
ling local military disputes, and in adjusting policies and 
actions to the widely different socioeconomic conditions in 
different localities. At least during the Sino-Japanese War, 
the redistributive program was more of a means to achieve 
political power than an end in itself. Some of these mecha- 
nisms or processes were innovations, and others were prac- 
tices borrowed from traditions. In all cases, they were the 
result of political choices and strategic interactions with their 
enemies, allies, friends, and supporters. In most places, they 
were systematized into a unified program to make a revolu- 
tion and to lay the foundation of a communist state. 

In his book, long considered authoritative in its analysis 
and effective in refuting the interpretations found in all prior 
works, Chan Yung-fa also put his description and analysis of 
the CCP actions in terms of making a revolution while 
building a state at all levels. His book was also based on 
internal party documents, although they were those found in 
the GMD’s archives of the Bureau of Investigation and 
Bureau of Intelligence on Taiwan. But the interpretation and 
analysis of Wou’s book emphasize aspects of the same 
mechanisms and processes that are very different from those 
of Chen. Chen underscored class struggle and coercion, that 
is, the CCP’s manipulation of the peasants in struggling 
against the landed elites. In comparison, Wou shows how the 
United Front and the exigencies of the times converged to 
make accommodation with the local gentry, at least a large 
part of them, an adopted policy as well as a necessity. Wou 
writes that “it was a policy of patriotism, moderation, and 
constant consultation that ultimately won the support of rural 
elites for the revolution” (p. 270). Chen coined the term 
“controlled polarization” to characterize CCP policy, with 
the emphasis on the word “polarization.” In contrast, Wou 
underscores “coalition politics” and “the dual tactics of 
struggle and compromise.” He makes the point that the party 
adopted programs which “brought these two rival classes [the 
peasants and the elites] together to participate collectively in 
rural revolutionary reconstructions” (p. 271). He writes that 
the party did not simply act as a mediator between the 
various rural classes and that its economic programs served 
to integrate communities (p. 283). One of the innovations 
was a hierarchy of “multi-class committees” which played a 
part in making decisions from the county level downward. He 
notes that “the Communists were less successful in commu- 
nity-divisive programs and had better success in community- 
cohesive and production programs” (p. 383). 

The two different emphases of Chen and Wou could be 
considered complementary. Obviously, there were both co- 
ercion and persuasion, both class struggle and class accom- 
modation, both confrontation and compromises, both con- 
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flicts and integration. It was natural for some scholars from 
Taiwan to underscore the former element in the foregoing set 
of contrasts to rationalize the loss of the mainland by Jiang 
Jieshi. But if one takes Chen’s analysis and interpretation 
exclusively, one cannot explain the success of the CCP, as the 
GMD’s coercive power was much more formidable and was 
used more brutally; and it practiced realpolitik much more 
astutely than did the CCP. What happened was that the CCP 
mobilized the hitherto passive and submissive, peasantry and 
at the same time won over a large part of the local elite, thus 
creating a large coalition of social forces which overcame the 
militarily vastly superior GMD coalition of upper classes. It 
thus forever changed the scope of mobilization and partici- 
pation in the Chinese political system. Wou’s book re-creates 
for us the processes and mechanisms, particularly between 
1927 and 1949, that brought: about this historic change in 
China. He enables us to project ourselves back into the 
history of that period. This is the contribution of Wou’s book, 
and it is related to the different methodological outlooks 
between Chen and Wou. 

Chen attempted to discredit all other interpretations, but 
he made no explicit effort to test or use the various general 
theories in the social sciences that deal with peasant move- 
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ments. In contrast, Wou seeks to subject two of the most 
relevant theories to the empirical test of his case studies. He 
found no “moral outrage” among the peasants in the village, 
as predicted by the theory of moral economy, and thus 
discredited it entirely. The social exchange theory fares 
better. Wou merely suggests that “it is not sufficient to use a 
behavioral approach (such as exchange theory or social 
reaction theory) alone to analyze peasant mobilizations” and 
that “one has to combine both the behavioral approach and 
a social-structural approach” (p. 32). 

But in his narrative, Wou is actually using, without full 
awareness, one form of: the theory of rational and strategic 
choice which takes a social-structural approach into account. 
He writes: “Communist - revolutionary success varied from 
program to program and from places to places” (p. 327). Like 
Hofheinz, he suggests that in the study of the Chinese 
revolution, “one should focus on the creative and adaptive 
roles of the Chinese Communist Party and the complexity of 
rural social mobilization” (p. 326). This approach, combining 
an appropriate theory with hard work on Chinese documents 
and data, heralds a bright future for the study of the Chinese 
revolution, its successes before 1949, and its failures and 
setbacks afterward. 
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Indigenous Peoples in International Law. By S. James 
Anaya. New York: Oxford) University Press, 1996. 267p. 
$45.00. ` 


Alison Brysk, Stanford University 


Like politics itself, the evolution of political science proceeds 
in repeating cycles rather than as a linear progression. While 
the study of international law served as one of the founda- 
tions of our discipline, it was widely abandoned as an idealist 
exercise in wishful thinking during the realist-dominated 
Cold War years. Now that world politics has become increas- 
ingly transnational and norm driven, it behooves political 
scientists once again to consider the role of prescriptive 
international law in attempts to regulate political interaction 
at all levels. Students of ethnic politics and human rights have 
noted the softening of state sovereignty as a definitive 
parameter for the exercise of individual and collective auton- 
omy, inspiring a renewed interest in international norms as 
an alternative guideline motivating and predicting the behav- 
ior of challengers as well as state response. 

This book makes a solid but narrowly framed contribution 
to the political science literature on international law. Tran- 
scending its descriptive institutionalist predecessors, the vol- 
ume makes a clear, compelling, and historically grounded 
argument: Although international law developed to legiti- 
mate colonialism, it has been, transformed by the norm of 
self-determination to an important resource for indigenous 
peoples in struggles for human rights. The author does not 
spell out the implications of this argument, but it provides an 
important case study in the normative and participatory 
transformation of international institutions, one which lends 
support to both neoidealist and constructivist approaches to 
international relations. The emergence of a set of interna- 
tional institutions linked by principle with a growing influ- 
ence on state behavior and expectations may even qualify as 


a nascent international regime. Yet, Anaya carefully notes 
the inherent limitations in the jurisdiction and implementa- 
tion of international law, as well as persistent shortcomings in 
its treatment of indigenous peoples. 

Within the terms of its own project, the book’s strengths 
include a long historical view showing the relative recency of 
the post-Westphalian state-centricity and the ongoing nor- 
mative struggle over the proper subjects of international law. 
The review of debates surrounding decolonization, aboriginal 
rights, and the concept of terra nullius is also useful. The 
discussion of collective human rights and indigenous groups’ 
status as “peoples” contributes a broadened interpretation of 
community identity and forms of self-determination. 

The project’s internal weaknesses are a heavy reliance on 
indications of customary international law and some. ques- 
tionable assertions regarding self-determination and domes- 
tic politics. Anaya simply states one of the most hotly 
contested issues in international human rights: that self- 
determination serves as a standard of legitimacy for govern- 
ments (p. 77). While chapter 4 offers a helpful elucidation of 
norms linked to self-determination, the linkages asserted are 
tenuous. Similarly, the account of domestic politics glosses 
over fundamental issues:. “Governments usually want. to 
appear to the world as being in compliance with their 
international obligations, in order to avoid public condemna- 
tion or more serious consequences for violating those obli- 
gations. Motivated to appear in compliance with their inter- 
national obligations when under the scrutiny of international 
bodies, states are more likely to actually be in compliance” 
(p. 153). 

While the book offers a well-written, accessible, and com- 
prehensive synthesis of legal developments, it fails to provide 
several further elements of critical importance to political 
scientists. Anaya’s theoretical contribution is not situated in a 
larger account of how and why laws and institutions change 
(slighting legal debates on positivism and realism as well as 
the international relations frameworks cited above). Anaya 
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devotes one-third of the volume to implementation of inter- 
national law regarding indigenous peoples, but he largely lists 
available institutional mechanisms along with a few examples 
of their use and potential—rather than documenting the 
political process and domestic barriers. Finally, this work fails 
to extrapolate from its own findings to suggest policy reme- 
dies or implications for similarly situated groups. Scholars of 
international relations will thus find it useful to supplement 
Anaya’s treatment with Franke Wilmer’ The Indigenous 
Voice in World Politics (1993), which frames a similar argu- 
ment regarding self-determination in a world order perspec- 
tive stressing moral suasion and systematic challenges to state 
sovereignty, and which provides a broader picture of inter- 
national law and organizations as agents in development 
conflicts. 

Because Anaya concentrates on reviewing legal cases, he 
does not engage the growing literature on indigenous rights, 
which could inform and enrich the analysis. He does not cite 
or discuss the pioneering (if polemical) work of Roxanne 
Dunbar Ortiz (Indians of the Americas: Human Rights and 
Self-Determination, 1984). Similarly, he does not incorporate 
fellow international attorney Russel Barsh’s political critique 
of the United Nations system’s treatment of indigenous 
peoples (“A ‘New Partnership’ for Indigenous Peoples: Can 
the United Nations Make a Difference?” American Indian 
Culture and Research Journal 1 (1), 1993), a work which 
specifically treats the domestic and economic obstacles 
Anaya leaves out. The work under review ignores a series of 
relevant articles in the Human Rights Quarterly that explore 
the limits of the UN Working Group and the self-determi- 
nation norm so central to Anaya’s argument (see Corntassel 
and Primeau May 1995, Stamatopoulou February 1994, Ten- 
nant February 1994). 

The final omission of this internally praiseworthy book is 
one common to its field: a vision of action without actors. 
Anaya provides scant coverage of the activities of an exten- 
sive social movement and associated network seeking to 
reform international law from the bottom up. Along these 
lines, he fails to discuss his own professional involvement in 
some of the cases he covers. 

Nevertheless, the scope, detail, and documentary rigor of 
Indigenous Peoples in International Law make it an essential 
reference for future work in the field. Anaya reminds us that 
there are principles which supercede the state and that global 
norms may assist those most marginalized by state power. 


A Genealogy of Sovereignty. By Jens Bartelson. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1995. 317p. $59.95 cloth, 
$19.95 paper. 


Cynthia Weber, Purdue University 


Jens Bartelson’s book is an intellectual tour de force through 
numerous political and philosophical representations of sov- 
ereignty and the configurations of knowledge that make them 
possible. His main thesis, “that sovereignty and knowledge 
implicate each other logically and produce each other histor- 
ically” (p. 5), is traced through three periods, the Renais- 
sance, the classical age, and modernity. For each period, 
Bartelson asks how sovereignty has been spoken of and 
known in order to illuminate why it appears to be so difficult 
to speak of and know sovereignty today (p. 4). For, as he 
argues, “the topic of sovereignty ... is so rigorously inter- 
twined with the conditions of knowing, that we could induc- 
trvely expect a change in the former to go hand in hand with 
a change in the latter” (p. 247). Bartelson therefore guides 
his readers through a genealogy of sovereignty/knowledge, a 
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“history of the battles between different interpretations” (p. 
76) of sovereignty. 

Through a reading of selective political and philosophical 
texts, Bartelson traces the historical construction of authority 
structures within and beyond states, paying particular atten- 
tion to when and how the modern international system, its 
reliance upon a specific understanding of sovereignty, and 
the knowledges that enable and sustain it came into being. In 
so doing, he rejects what he terms the Renaissance hypoth- 
esis, “which fixes the chronological origin of the disjunction 
between the state and the international onto the Renais- 
sance” (p. 89), on the grounds that the international was not 
fully formed during this period. It was not within the knowl- 
edge of the times. Therefore, “to distinguish what was within 
states and what was between states was not fully possible, 
either in theory, or in practice” (p. 89). Bartelson makes a 
similar argument for the classical age, challenging the dating 
of the origin of the international system to the Peace of 
Westphalia and concluding that “the international was a 
possibility not yet open in knowledge” (p. 187). Only with the 
dawning of modernity is knowledge reorganized so that a 
political discourse can emerge which rigidly distinguishes the 
domestic from the international and locates the foundation 
of sovereign authority in man. 

Bartelson’s genealogy should be read through his own 
theoretical representation of sovereignty/knowledge. In the 
strongest theoretical chapter, Bartelson suggests that sover- 
eignty is a parergon or frame. It is what makes representation 
possible because it provides the boundary between and/or 
around objects of inquiry. Yet, as a frame that situates 
concepts, it is itself unframed and unrepresentable. This 
explains why sovereignty is so difficult to define even in 
modernity. Sovereignty is not something which should be 
thought of as having an ontological content. Rather, it has a 
function. In international relations, sovereignty’s function is 
to demarcate the inside from the outside, the domestic from 
the international, so that they appear to be self-evident, not 
discursively constructed through complex interworkings of 
power and knowledge. Bartelson’s genealogy explains how 
the parergonal function of sovereignty emerged from various 
historical organizations of sovereignty/knowledge so that 
today sovereignty’s function is so taken for granted that 
political scientists often make the mistake of assuming sov- 
ereignty and knowledge were always related as they are in 
modernity. 

Along the way, Bartelson offers compelling critiques of 
recent international relations theorizations of sovereignty 
(e.g., Waltz, Wendt), sociological treatments of the state 
(e.g., Giddens), and hermeneutic approaches to knowledge 
(e.g., Skinner). Overall, A Genealogy of Sovereignty is like 
three books in one—a genealogy of sovereignty and knowl- 
edge, a general theory of sovereignty as a parergon, and a 
critique of recent understandings of sovereignty, the state, 
and knowledge. 

Throughout, Bartelson borrows heavily from the works of 
Michel Foucault. His genealogy is theoretically indebted to 
Foucault for insights regarding the productive side of power 
and its connections to knowledge (see History of Sexuality, 
volume 1). Furthermore, Bartelson’s periodization follows 
that found in Foucault’s The Order of Things and Discipline 
and Punish. Yet, with all its debts to Foucault, Genealogy 
lacks two vital Foucauldian touches, one having to do with 
style, the other with theory. 

While Foucault enthralls readers with stories, Bartelson 
instead offers argument upon qualifier upon theoretical 
proof. This book is more systematic than anything Foucault 
ever wrote, which proves to be both a strength and a 
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weakness. For instance, Bartelson provides’ an excellent 
discussion of genealogy in chapter 3. It is clear, thoughtful, 
and an excellent guide for implementation to be consulted by 
anyone becoming acquainted with this approach. Yet, gener- 
ally, Bartelson’s systematic style weakens the text, for it relies 
upon stilted and often obtuse language which stifles the 
creative theoretical moments found primarily in the opening 
chapters. 

More troubling—and perhaps connected—is where Bar- 
telson departs from Foucault theoretically. What Bartelson 
does best—illuminate representations of .sovereignty— ulti- 
mately limits him theoretically: His preoccupation with rep- 
resentations of sovereignty precludes his thinking about 
sovereignty when it ceases to function in a representational 
logic, when its parergonal qualities no longer sustain domes- 
tic/international, inside/outside boundaries. While Foucault’s 
writings on power/knowledge operate mostly within repre- 
sentational logics, they always provide glimpses to postrep- 
resentational configurations. Thus, they are not entirely 
incompatible with performative, logics or with simulation a la 
Baudrillard, for example. 

Yet, Bartelson’s book offers {no such escapes from repre- 
sentation. When Bartelson senses representation is in crisis, 
he concludes that sovereignty itself is in crisis. His final 
chapter raises the question of whether sovereignty is at its 
end. He suggests that “we got stuck with our parergonal 
notion of sovereignty and the dualities it entails within our 
political understandings, not as the result of any immanent 
logical necessity in history or in| the development of political 
thought, but as the result of the cumulate consequences of 
random mutations in the conditions of knowledge” (p. 246). 
Because he seems to equate parergonality with representa- 
tion, his explanation of how we “got stuck” with parergonality 
implies that we are also stuck with representation. And he 
laments: “Precisely this loss of parergonality is the destructive 
upshot of critical international political theory today” (p. 
248). Thus, while critical theory helps us to recognize the 
limitations of parergonality, “it does not tell us where to go 
from here” (p. 248). Yet, I would argue that this is the case 
only if we follow Bartelson’s advice that epistemic change 

“involves the political responsibility of deciding upon sover- 
eignty, a decision we for the moment seem unfit to make” (p. 
248). Instead—and still in a Foucauldian vein—we might at 
this juncture in the genealogy of sovereignty/knowledge 
accept the undecidability of sovereignty and remain attentive 
to where that takes us. 


Beyond Sovereignty: Territory and Political Economy in the 
Twenty-First Century. By David Elkind. Toronto: Toronto 
University Press, 1995. 308p. $50.00 cloth, $19.95 paper. 


Saul H. Mendlovitz, Rutgers School of Law 


David Elkind asks: How might the territorial nation-state and 
its inhabitants be affected by the technological revolution’s 
influence on the world’s political economy and culture 
(floods of money, goods, and information)? The answer: It is 
possible and preferable to-have a world of “anarchy from a 
rational choice perspective” (p. viii). He argues that the 
extraordinary effects of contemporary technological and eco- 
nomic processes strain the conventional controls available to 
the territorial state. It is the “decoupling of governance from 
its territorial roots” that fosters, indeed necessitates, new 
nonterritorial political and social configurations throughout 
the globe. (Governance here includes corporations, religious 
institutions, and other organizations.) 

Two pages of the introductory chapter sketch twelve 
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scenarios that may emerge from today’s world. The list is 
intended to be evocative and not exhaustive, and all but two 
entries (Toffler’s and his own) are pessimistic, for example, a 
world of nuclear proliferation, or dominated by trade war, or 
shattered by ecological collapse. Against this dark context, 
the remainder of the volume treats seriously only one possi- 
ble future: the author’s optimistic hoped-for “anarchy” de- 
rived from the following meta-narrative. 

Elkind works his sense of changing times against a canon- 
ical description of the development from medieval feudalism 
to the social arrangements of the modern nation-state. Once, 
society was composed of lords, knights, vassals, and serfs, all 
focused on fiefdom, or the church, or commerce, or towns 
and cities. Individuals saw themselves only in relation to one 
or more of these social domains, not as members of an 
overarching polity. That system—undermined by commodi- 
fication of land, by increased commerce, by exploration— 
transmuted into the nation-state system. Centrally, for the 
author, the individual thereupon conceived of him/herself as 
“citizen.” The territorial state “bundled” its inhabitants 
through that controlling identity. 

Whatever the differences between the medieval and mod- 
ern state systems, Elkind presents here a unique perspective 
in the comparison of these two periods. He argues that there 
is a fundamental similarity between them regarding individ- 
ual “choice.” Social arrangements and self-conceptions are 
conceived as being shaped exclusively through existing soci- 
etal structures. Currently, he believes, a radical change has 
occurred. An increasing number of people are experiencing 
“globalization,” that is, have become acutely aware that new 
worldwide interactions allow creation of a previously un- 
dreamed-of variety of relations; the “citizen” is being “un- 
bundled.” 

Elkind thinks the individual’s new sense of multiple iden- 
tity will be a transforming experience. “Table d’hote” indi- 
viduals (citizens of nation-states) will enter an “a la carte” 
global society, selecting participation and membership 
among a wide variety of electronic communication groups, 
international groupings, new political processes and organi- 
zations, and perhaps even citizenships. Thus, globalization 
opens the possibility of the development of a benign anar- 
chical global society created by rational choice. 

As is typical of accounts of the contemporary world 
economy, this volume is concerned with transnational corpo- 
rations, some global social movements, and world religions 
along with the growth of regional supranational economic 
organizations. Indeed, they are embedded in Elkind’s depic- 
tion of his preferred “anarchy.” What is notably absent from 
this account is any mention of the emergence of an articu- 
lated, self-conscious, transnational civil society. Thus, Elkind 
does not consider another possible emergence from that civil 
society: global governmental institutions, a possibility which 
should have been treated if only for serious negation. Pres- 
sures of technology and a range of other global problems may 
persuade a rational person of the need for world government 
and may already have functioned as centralizing influences. 
There have been, after all, around 30 U.N. global gatherings, 
starting with the environmental conference of 1972, to exam- 
ine a full agenda of substantive international concerns. These 
serious efforts by the international community—including the 
significant NGO forum at each meeting—to develop a global 
normative order suggest that global institutions could de- 
velop. 

Elkind sees the environmental movement as a stimulus 
toward nonterritorial political organization but discusses it 
mostly as a possible spiritual belief system. Environmental- 
ists, like feminists and peace, human rights, and social justice 
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activists, are given too little play in his analyses. In fact, these 
groups are predisposed to promoting decentralized gover- 
nance (including “small is beautiful”) and are now contrib- 
uting to formulation of global standards. Increasingly, they 
are expressing their “choice” for global implementation of 
those standards and constitute a significant political impetus 
in this direction. By contrast, Elkind provides a limited 
description of political transition toward his preferred world. 
It is expected to emerge through some undefined combina- 
tion of existing trends (drift) and rational choice (design). 

As to Elkind’s “unbundling” and the new awareness of 
“choice”: The emergence of multiple identities is central to 
his analysis, but he does not adequately demonstrate that our 
sense of self and choice is phenomenologically different, let 
alone more satisfying, than that of our predecessors. Further- 
more, if an anarchical world were to be produced by a newly 
acute sense of possibilities, would not socialization, as he 
himself suggests, operate as a constant pressure reimprison- 
ing or “rebundling” the individual? 

The non-Western world receives attention with many 
references to migration pressures. (Elkind believes, as do I, 
that these pressures are not likely to be diminished without 
major equitable redistribution of the world’s resources.) Yet, 
although information about Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
is regularly brought to bear upon his theses, Elkind draws his 
viewpoint unabashedly and forthrightly from Western soci- 
ety. The accepted notion that Western culture and civiliza- 
tion are hegemonic underlies this approach. At the same 
time, his presentation is likely to be uncongenial to scholars, 
political activists, and policy officials from other parts of the 
globe. The long traditions, belief systems, and cultures of 
these areas, as well as the recognized shift of power to Pacific 
Asia, may produce “choices” other than those Elkind imag- 
ines. 

One of Elkind’s avowed and achieved purposes is to open 
the minds of his readers to a future which is rarely considered 
a serious option. Elkind provides admirable coverage of 
significant trends in communication, economics, and culture. 
In addition, he exhibits analytic sophistication with regard to 
how the trends fit into his scheme. Particularly provocative is 
his examination of the meaning and definition of territory 
and nonterritory, the use of French Canada and aboriginal 
regimes to show that territoriality is not essential to polity, 
how communities will emerge through the “unbundled” 
citizen, and some sense of their governance. Students are also 
likely to benefit from his treatment of “public/private;” the 
decoupling of nation and state; Drucker’s analysis of emerg- 
ing organizations, especially the “third force” (nongovern- 
mental and nonprivate entities), the role of cities; and the 
resurgence of world religions and renewed spirituality. 

The book will undoubtedly serve as a useful supplement to 
more traditional materials. 


The Practice of Power: U.S. Relations with China since 1949. 
By Rosemary Foot. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995. 291p. 
$35.00. 


Samuel S. Kim, Columbia University 


Sino-American relations in recent years have fallen into the 
serious state of disrepair that recalls, once again, the wild 
mood swings of the historic U.S. love-hate relationship with 
China. With the clarity and simplicity of East-West conflict 
gone, the relations between the world’s lone superpower and 
the world’s most populous country have increasingly become 
mired in and symptomatic of charged domestic politics in 
Beijing and Washington. Contentious bilateral issues—pre- 
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viously overshadowed and repressed by the vision of global 
strategic cooperation— have re-emerged to demand primary 
attention. Viewed against this backdrop, this book is one of 
the most valuable and ‘timely additions to the burgeoning 
literature on Sino-American relations. 

A leading British authority on East Asian international 
relations, Foot, in her third major work, reconstructs the 
turbulent history of Sino-American relations from 1949 to 
1994. This rich, well-documented, and closely argued study 
seeks to combine international relations theory with keen 
historically informed observations. The main premise is that 
the historic shift from hostility to rapprochement and then to 
normalization can be better understood not by rejecting but 
broadening realist theory. Realist explanation, while still 
central to the discussion of the rise, decay, and fall of the 
Sino-Soviet alliance, is too narrow in temporal scope and 
issue focus, obscuring broader currents of change that were 
taking place at both domestic and global levels. For this line 
of inquiry the book is organized under thematic headings of 
domestic political, diplomatic, economic, and strategic as- 
pects of the relationship—the Chinese representation issue in 
the United Nations (chapter 2), the China trade embargo 
(chapter 3), U.S. public opinion on China (chapter 4), the 
Sino-Soviet alliance (chapter 5), China’s conventional and 
nuclear capabilities (chapters 6-7), and China’s “politico- 
economic model” (chapter 8). 

What gives Foot’s book its originality is the application of 
a two-dimensional concept of power—both hard and soft— 
and the connections between power and legitimacy to illumi- 
nate the multifaceted aspects and manifestations of power 
embedded in a wider structure of relationships at the domes- 
tic and global levels. As well, the evolving Sino-American 
relations embraced issue areas other than the global strategic 
balance. The first half of the book is simultaneously the best 
and the most provocative part in demonstrating the connec- 
tions between legitimacy and power and the progressive 
erosion of domestic and international support for U.S. China 
policy in the 1950s and 1960s, leading up to the rapproche- 
ment in the early 1970s and China’s much heralded entry into 
the United Nations. Structural power is far more important 
than relational power in the maintenance of America’s 
hegemonic position in the global system and in the shaping of 
preferences and outcomes of U.S. China policy over the 
years. Where legitimacy is lacking or has eroded, as in the 
case of the U.S. position on the Chinese representation issue, 
the author argues, American “power” does not necessarily 
collapse but requires more coercion; hence, it is most cost- 
ineffective to maintain such a policy. A heavy and gratuitous 
investment of diplomatic capital was needed from 1951 to 
1971, as Washington’s position on this issue lacked willing 
consent. 

Ironically, the U.S. policy of containment and isolation was 
a blessing in disguise for the Chinese government. America’s 
struggle to establish and sustain a global allied coalition in 
support, first, of the moratorium procedure and, then, the 
important question resolution in the world body merely 
spotlighted its lack of willing consensus and legitimacy in this 
policy area and its command power limitations. All the same, 
Beijing’s influence in world politics, especially in the Third 
World, was at an all-time high, spurred on by such other 
factors as the military burdens it had borne during the 
Korean War, the nse of a new Soviet leadership in the 
post-Stalin era more willing to put its relationship with China 
on a more equal footing, and the remarkable success of the 
first five-year plan at home. One indicator of China’s high 
national identity status and influence was made evident in the 
figures compiled in the Office of Chinese Affairs: Between 
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1952 and 1956, six times as many overseas Chinese in 
Southeast Asia opted to return to the mainland rather than to 
Taiwan. i 

The latter half of the book focuses on China’s perceived 
hard and soft power attributes in order to examine the effects 
on the relationship of Beijing’s fuller exposure to the norms 
and values of the global political system in the post-normal- 
ization and post-Mao era. Contrary to the popular rise of 
China chorus, Foot sees China’s decline as an alternative 
politico-economic model, while at the same time she lays out 
the difficulties that confront the United States in exercising 
its structural power in a multipolarizing world, where state 
actors are interdependent across a wide range of complex 
problems and issues. Even in the post-Cold War and post- 
Tiananmen setting, the United States has continued to 
demonstrate its desire to engage with a country widely 
perceived to be an up-and-coming superpower and, as such, 
invariably part of both the world order problem and the 
world order solution. Foot concludes, without venturing a 
prediction, that the post-Cold War era is an uncertain 
transition period in which Washington and Beijing will 
nonetheless be forced to manage “continuing if wary engage- 
ment, not a return to the estrangement and levels of hostility 
of earlier years” (p. 257). 

The Practice of Power makes a major contribution to our 
understanding of Sino-American relations over the years. As 
already noted, Foot is at her best when accounting for the 
steady and progressive erosion of support for U.S. China 
policy in the 1950s and 1960s. She is somewhat less successful 
in describing and explaining the turns and twists of the 
Sino-American relationship in the post-normalization period, 
especially from 1989 to 1994. The theoretical and empirical 
linkages between legitimacy and power for this period are not 
as well or fully developed. The concept of structural power is 
not applied rigorously and systematically enough in the latter 
half of the book to add anything significant to the historically 
informed narrative. The argument that China’s global learn- 
ing—“the alteration in behavior and rhetoric”’—was quite 
extensive in the post-normalization period is not fully opera- 
tionalized, tested, and proven. Nonetheless, the book excels 
in its primary objective of reconstructing and reinterpreting 
Washington’s evolving positions on key issues in the relation- 
ship with Beijing, and as such it-deserves a wide audience. 


The Age of Terrorism and the International Political System. 
By Adrian Guelke. London: I.B. Tauris, and New York: St. 
Martin’s, 1995. 230p. $59.50. Out of stock. 


Martha Crenshaw, Wesleyan University 


This book makes the argument that the perception of an “age 
of terrorism” is fading away with the Cold War: “The 
multitude of challenges that exist to the stability of the 
international political system makes it unlikely that the world 
will remain preoccupied with the covert violence of small 
groups, even if it is a common occurrence” (p. 189). Time will 
tell, of course, but in the aftermath of the World Trade 
Center and Oklahoma bombs, the explosion of TWA flight 
800, and the bombing at the Atlanta Olympics, the percep- 
tion of “terrorism” as a threat seems likely to persist. 
Adrian Guelke, formerly lecturer in political science at 
Queen’s University, Belfast, and now professor of interna- 
tional relations at the University of the Witwatersrand in 
South Africa, contends that the idea of an “age of terrorism” 
is merely that, a subjective perception, and an incoherent and 
ideological one at that. In his view, “terrorism” is an abso- 
lutist term without clear empirical referent. It is loosely 
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applied to violent attacks by small covert groups on Western 
democracies rather than to a precisely delineated range of 
phenomena. To Guelke, the concept has led observers to 
ignore violence in the non-Western world, to demand con- 
formity of thought and even to impose authoritarian stan- 
dards, to gloss over differences among the practitioners of 
violence, to neglect the political settlement of disputes, and 
even sometimes, paradoxically, to legitimize terrorism. 

Criticizing the term as a label of opprobrium that is not a 
useful analytical tool is not new. As Guelke rightly notes, 
defining “terrorism” is contentious. Its notoriety is excep- 
tional, although terms such as “revolution,” “war,” “imperi- 
alism,” and “fascism” are also used as labels and stretched 
beyond logical definitional boundaries (even largely innocu- 
ous concepts such as the “balance of power” or the “national 
interest” are not free of these defects). The study of the social 
construction of terrorism is valuable, however, and here it is 
developed at length and in broad scope. Guelke’s observa- 
tions about problematic usages are frequently interesting. 
For example, terrorism usually refers to actions in which the 
gap between means and ends appears to be large, that is, to 
violence that does not seem to be instrumental. The impres- 
sion of a unified and systematic threat to Western interests is 
solidified by the anti-imperialist rhetoric of the users of 
violence, which actually masks diversity and fragmentation. 
And he suggests that “terrorism” is violence that stands out 
as illegitimate and unwarranted against a background of 
general stability and democratic peace. Along these lines, a 
normative approach to definition would be feasible, if con- 
sistently applied. This means that the term is rarely applied to 
authoritarian contexts. It is also difficult to isolate “terrorism” 
in highly violent settings, such as civil war (although here, for 
example, is it impossible or improperly judgmental in the Sri 
Lankan context to distinguish between an attack on an army 
base in the Jaffna peninsula and a bomb in a central bank in 
Colombo?). 

But these strengths also reveal a weakness. Guelke is 
sometimes diverted from examining the social construction of 
an “age of terrorism” to describing the history of the phe- 
nomenon. Thus, the book suffers from a certain disjuncture, 
although the author’s intention is clearly to analyze the 
portrayal of “terrorism” rather than its empirical manifesta- 
tions. The analysis should also clearly identify the proponents 
of the “age of terrorism” thesis. The public, the media, 
advocacy groups, think tanks, politicians, and scholars are 
indiscriminately lumped together. It would be useful to 
provide a careful tracing of the shifting uses of the term as it 
has changed over time and as different users have entered the 
scene. 

Furthermore, many causal relationships are asserted but 
not demonstrated. For example, Guelke says that some 
academics favored the term “state terrorism” but that “con- 
fusion among the terms ‘terrorist state,’ ‘state-sponsored 
terrorism,’ and ‘state terrorism’ has discouraged use of the 
last term outside the academic world” (p. 70). Is there 
evidence for the proposition that these terms confuse non- 
academic audiences? Another speculation: “Public reaction 
to incidents in which small numbers of people are killed in 
covert violence carried out by fringe groups may be [emphasis 
mine] more intense than it is to the carnage wrought by civil 
war” (p. 187) If calling certain incidents “terrorism” (and 
who does the labeling? journalists? government officials? 
scholars?) intensifies public reaction, one should be able to 
measure a change in attitudes. Does the Western press stress 
small group violence over civil war? Do public opinion polls 
reveal different attitudes? 

Finally, at some points Guelke is simply mistaken. The 
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term “terrorism” is not reserved exclusively for violence 
against Western democracies. In India, for example, one 
finds numerous references to “terrorism,” as practiced prin- 
cipally by internal separatist movements but also by leftist 
revolutionary groups such as the Naxalites. India and Paki- 
stan routinely accuse each other of supporting “terrorism.” 
Furthermore, it is hard to agree that “the credibility of the 
notion of terrorism has been undermined by the scale of 
instability that has characterized the post-bipolar world. This 
is because it has brought to the fore the instrumental value of 
violence” (p. 186). Thus, Guelke suggests that Serbian atroc- 
ities are seen as obviously linked to political goals, resulting 
in a “muted reaction to horrific events” (pp. 186-7). 

In the introduction, Guelke lists various nonpolitical us- 
ages of the term in order to show its elasticity and incoher- 
ence. Unquestionably, the incorporation of the term into 
popular discourse, ranging from cultural (the dismissal of the 
director of the Paris Opera) to nutritional (efforts to frighten 
overeaters into a low-fat diet at Thanksgiving) to olfactory 
(wearing perfume that annoys those allergic to it), all refer- 
ences J have noted in the press over the years, can trivialize 
the concept. Yet, Guelke’s inclusion of rape on his list, along 
with obscene phone calls and currency speculation, is inap- 
propriate, especially in light of recent experience in Bosnia. 

To conclude, Guelke is to be commended for the reminder 
that one cannot build an explanatory theory if the dependent 
variable is not satisfactorily defined. It is also well to be 
reminded of our obligation as scholars to use concepts 
responsibly. 


Afrocentrism and World Politics: Towards a New Paradigm. 
By Errol Anthony Henderson. Westport, CT: Praeger 
Publishers, 1995. 222p. $55.00. 


Molefi Kete Asante, Temple University 


When I was a child growing up in Georgia, I would often 
bruise my knees playing football on the dirt roads of our 
town. My mother would look at the bruises, clean them up, 
and send me on my way. But when I cut my hand on the lid 
of a tin can, it was taken as serious business. Errol Anthony 
Henderson’s Afrocentrism and World Politics must be taken as 
a serious examination of Afrocentricity. Unlike many of the 
snide and sometimes provocative commentaries written by 
would-be opponents of Afrocentrism, Henderson’s work is 
that of a carefully trained analyst using his keen skills as a 
political scientist to explore and advance the Afrocentric 
paradigm. 

Although this is a serious attempt to examine what Hen- 
derson calls Afrocentrism, a derivative of Afrocentricity, it is 
flawed in many respects. Henderson seems not to understand 
the foundations of the Afrocentric theory in the pioneering 
works of Asante and Welsh Asante, and he seems equally 
convinced that a narrow, Eurocentric conceptualization of 
political science can rectify what he sees as the omission of a 
paradigmatic manifestation of the theory vis-a-vis global 
politics. Furthermore, Henderson seems not to recognize 
that the popular book Afrocentricity (1980) was not conceived 
as a scholarly volume; it was an essay on the use of culture in 
raising consciousness, and it was written to the African 
American community. Yet, had he treated the origin of the 
theory, that is, its practical, conscious expression as theory, 
rather than seek to find mention of the term “Afrocentricity” 
as datum, it would have alerted him to the more formidable 
tasks confronting the construction of the Afrocentric idea. To 
say, aS Henderson does, that the Association of African 
Historians (AAH) published a journal as early as 1973 
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entitled Afrocentnc Worldview is only significant as a point of 
history but certainly not as a substantive statement about 
Afrocentricity as theory. The AAH created no theoretical 
works related to Afrocentricity. This is like saying the words 
existence or existentialism existed before Heidegger or Sartre. 
There was no conscious attempt to theorize or philosophize 
about Afrocentricity before 1980. Indeed, Henderson’s lack 
of treatment of the methodological works of Afrocentrists 
leaves the impression that such work does not exist. 

Henderson sets out to answer three questions: (1) To what 
extent does Afrocentrism pose a viable paradigm of world 
politics? (2) To what extent is Euro-American—centered 
world politics white supremacist and anti-African? (3) To 
what extent do culture and culture groups inform world 
politics? This is a decidedly political agenda. And there is 
value in answering these questions and posing them as 
defining characteristics of a study in world politics. There is 
nothing fundamentally wrong with this approach to a discus- 
sion of Afrocentricity, since the Afrocentrist may have many 
different interests. Yet, had Henderson followed the more 
accepted and acceptable definition (i.e., the quality of agenc- 
ing the African presence in any given context), as Afrocen- 
trists of the Temple Circle have done, or enlarged the 
definitions he uses from earlier Asante and Karenga works, 
he would have immeasurably advanced his project. 

The reason is simple. Afrocentrists are claiming that 
African agency has been curtailed in its expression owing to 
the complex of social, political, cultural, and economic fac- 
tors impinging upon Africans for the last five centuries. Even 
so, it is self-defeating to reduce the mission of Afro- 
centrists to a mere cultural reaction to white supremacy. The 
aim, as I understand it, is to advance the human project by 
insisting on the plurality of cultural perspectives without 
hierarchy. Where Henderson goes wrong is to assume that 
culture in the Afrocentrist’s view does not include politics, 
economics, and psychology. That is why he can say that often 
the Marxists need Afrocentricity to give them a cultural arm, 
and the Afrocentrists need Marxist politics for analysis. This 
is very cute, but it ain’t so. 

Culture, for the Afrocentrist, has always meant the totality 
of how people organize their negotiation and confrontation 
with themselves and their environment. Almost no Afrocen- 
trists write of culture in a narrow sense of popular culture; 
rather, they use a more expansive sense that includes various 
form of politics, economics, and art. Henderson seems to 
understand this when he introduces his kimira idea as a 
paradigm of world politics. This is an ambitious project, and 
I believe the work could have benefited from a more precise 
discussion of kimira. Sensitive to the rap that African Amer- 
icans only see culture in the sense of singing and dancing, 
Afrocentrists have always used a broader definition. 

What Henderson brings to the table is his special training 
in political science. That is the way Afrocentricity has devel- 
oped—through contributions from people trained in commu- 
nications, aesthetics, economics, political science, sociology, 
anthropology, psychology, history, and philosophy who view 
themselves as Afrocentrists. From the angle of a political 
scientist, Henderson wades into the Afrocentric waters with 
his own and rather self-indulgent concept, the kimira para- 
digm. This seems unnecessary and certainly does not add to 
his already wonderful analysis of the world political structure 
from an Afrocentric point of view. 

A few serious issues are handled rather glibly in Hender- 
son’s work. He treats Cheikh Anta Diop and W. E. B. DuBois 
as Afrocentrists. I believe that Diop would not have under- 
stood the term and DuBois would have rejected it, given the 
intellectual place of both at the moment of their death. While 
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Diop and DuBois are the most:important African intellectu- 
als of the twentieth century, both were clearly trapped in 
Eurocentric terminology, concepts, and constructs. This is 
not a fatal criticism but merely'acceptance of the oppressive 
nature of Eurocentric thinking,on African intellectuals; it is 
truly one of the Crusian crises of the African intellectual. 
Furthermore, to say that DuBois or Diop was Eurocentric is 
not a condemnation of their work; rather, it is an understand- 
ing that their freedom was not what they would have desired 
had they known what we now know because of their work. 

There is a definite contribution to scholarship in Hender- 
son’s book. It will become quite controversial because of the 
gaps in its analysis of Afrocentricity. Thus, while this is 
precisely the kind of scholarly treatise necessary to advance 
the Afrocentric paradigm, it suffers from a lack of rigor in its 
treatment of the intellectual history of Afrocentricity. This 
may be forgiven if we consider the book an attempt to claim 
some middle ground in the heated debate over the Afrocen- 
tric idea. 3 . 


Theories of Dependent Foreign Policy and the Case of 
Ecuador in the 1980s. By Jeanne A. K. Hey. Monographs 
in International Studies, Latin American Series, No. 23. 
Columbus: Ohio Universıty Press, 1995. 292p. $22.00 paper. 


Carl Bromley and Howard J. Wiarda, 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst 


Compared to its neighbors, Ecuador has seldom been party 
to the political and ideological conflagrations that have 
characterized much of the rest of Latin America since the 
Cuban revolution. If anything, Ecuador has been “too quiet.” 
Even the author admits Ecuador is, formally at least, “unin 
teresting” and “unimportant,” characteristics that cuight b be 
attributed to its small size, its strategic unimportance, and the 
absence of severe political emergency. Yet, Ecuador has not 
been insulated from the rest of the hemisphere and its 
political trajectory—military rule and import substitutionism 
in the 1970s, democratization and debt crisis of the 1980s, 
and contradictory relationship with the United States— 
suggests that the Ecuadorian experience may be just as 
“typical” as its more noteworthy neighbors. In fact, according 
to Hey, Ecuador is an “ideally dependent state.” 

Hey must realize that she is walking through an intellectual 
mine field when she describes Ecuador this way. Dependency 
theory has long lost its radical brio and carries something of 
what one might descnbe as dated intellectual baggage, espe- 
cially in an era of globalization. Hey states her case carefully, 
however. Ecuador does seem to display the classic symptoms 
of dependence: Most of its exports are primary products 
destined for the United States, while by 1987 the foreign aid 
it received comprised 36.5% of the overall state budget, much 
of it originating from the United States. Furthermore, Ecua- 
dor, like so many of its hemispheric counterparts, has had to 
follow structural adjustment programs dictated by interna- 
tional institutions dominated by the United States. 

The Ecuadorian example serves two purposes for Hey: 
first, as a case study of how econOmic weakness and depen- 
dence affect foreign policy and, second, to test the suitability 
of six traditional theories of foreign policy—compliance, 
consensus, leader preference, counterdependence, realism, 
and domestic politics. The question posed is, given economic 
dependence, does Ecuador have any leverage in foreign 
policy, or is it confined by its relationship to the United 
States? Specifically, does the different ideological orientation 
of the Ecuadorian executive affect foreign policymaking 
within the framework of dependence? In attempting to 


answer the question, Hey offers a series of vivid case studies 
spanning the wildly contrasting presidencies of Osvaldo 
Hurtado, a rather dull and cautious social democrat, and his 
charismatic successor, Leon Febres Cordero, very much a 
creature of the 1980s, a bellicose right-winger with a propen- 
sity to call anyone in disagreement with him “communist.” 

Each chapter offers a detailed discussion of an Ecuadorian 
foreign policy dilemma. Hey explores Hurtado’s decision to 
reform foreign investment in the oil industry and his Confer- 
encia Económica Latinoamericana (CEL), the first hemi- 
spheric gathering of its kind to address the debt problem. In 
turn, she scrutinizes Febres Cordero’s decision to use U.S. 
troops on a road construction project and his aggressive 
free-market reforms, particularly in reference to his invest- 
ment agreement with the U.S. Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation (OPIC). She also contrasts each president’s 
relationship with Nicaragua under Sandinista rule. At the end 
of each chapter the six foreign policy models are applied to 
the case study, and Hey consistently finds that these theories 
offer only partial explanations of dependent foreign policy- 
making. While this displays a certain consistency and meth- 
odological rigor on the author’s part, the style soon becomes 
repetitive. The narrative is impaired by this approach, and, as 
we discover how thin these theories are as “grand” theory, we 
get the sense that Hey has set up straw men to strengthen her 
own preferred explanation. In sum, the theories examined 
are too easy a target, and the ends of these chapters are often 
foregone conclusions. This is a pity, as it serves to diminish 
the author’s thorough and impressive research. 

In her conclusions, however, Hey shows greater sophisti- 
cation, She notes that Ecuador’s foreign policy orientation is 
not determined purely by its external relations (as the realists 
and vulgar dependistas would suggest) and that important 
policies friendly to the United States occur more frequently 
in the economic realm than in the diplomatic one. Depen- 
dency, she suggests, is less a variable than a context within 
which certain variables become important. Yet, the fact that 
Ecuador has never gone beyond the “bounds of the permis- 
sible” in its relations with the United States suggests that its 
diplomatic latitude is contingent on such moderation. 

Hey suggests Hurtado’s approach to Nicaragua was con- 
tradictory in that he pursued both pro- and anti-U.S. policies 
at the same time. His leadership “adhered steadfastly to the 
principles of non-intervention and self-determination,” yet 
“Hurtado did not proceed to include what many may have 
anticipated to be a corollary of an anti-interventionist foreign 
policy—active support for Nicaragua in the consolidation of 
its revolution and its battle with the United States” (pp. 
82-3). This demonstrates the president’s “complexity” ac- 
cording to Hey. To the contrary, did this not show that 
Hurtado only paid rhetorical lip-service to high-sounding 
principles; and when it came to the most decistve confronta- 
tion with the United States in Latin America ın recent 
memory, this social democrat was ultimately not unhelpful to 
the United States! Verbal rather than any material support 
for Nicaraguan self-determination and the revolution 
stemmed not only from his fear of too much U.S. influence in 
the region, but also from a wish to contain the revolution in 
case it should prove attractive to sections of the population in 
Ecuador. While Hurtado was ambivalent, Febres Cordero, in 
contrast, was true to his class and its politics: He despised the 
Nicaraguan experiment, and his decision to join the Conta- 
dora support group stemmed from the fact that the group 
advocated the peaceful mediation of the conflict in Central 
America, a mediation that ultimately contained the insur- 
gents. This did not necessarily contradict his breaking off 
diplomatic ties with the Ortega government, as Hey suggests. 
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Hey is to be lauded for bringing to light something of a 
forgotten history in the study of comparative politics and 
international relations in Latin America. Sometimes she is 
inclined to give her subjects too much benefit of the doubt; 
perhaps she is too kind to Hurtado and too soft on Febres 
Cordero (especially in her analysis of the Blazing Trials 
debacle, which is straight out of Graham Greenland). But 
Hey maintains a critical evenhandedness that scholars will 
find useful, and the fact that she is not as bellicosely left wing 
as many of her dependencia forebears is both a sign of the 
times and a tribute to her serious scholarship. 


The Negotiation Process and the Resolution of International 
Conflicts. By P. Terrence Hopmann. Columbia: University 
of South Carolina Press, 1996. 360p. $39.95. 


Russell Leigh Moses, University of Minnesota 


No one leaves negotiation for very long. And with the passing 
of the Cold War, H. Terrence Hopmann argues, nonmilitary 
means of resolving disputes will be at the forefront of 
international relations practice and deserve additional theo- 
retical investigation. His book arrives at this opportune 
moment seeking to summarize much of the literature on 
negotiation and to chart a way forward. His effort in the 
former area is rewarding, but his attempt to present a new 
framework is more restrained, and the results therefore are 
both modest and mixed. 

Hopmann’s book is the product of two decades of work in 
both the theory and practice of conflict resolution, primarily 
multilateral negotiations. He has interviewed many of the 
participants in the morass of multilateral negotiations on 
European security, and his case study here concerns the 
Partial Nuclear Test Ban Treaty (PNTBT) of 1963. Hopmann 
states early in his book that although he conducted extensive 
research and interviews in Europe in the mid-1970s and early 
1980s, “most of that material is being saved for a subsequent, 
more substantive book on the negotiation of European 
security from 1973 through 1992” (p. viii). His discussion of 
the PNTBT is surprisingly brief and, as an overview, seems 
to be drawn primarily from secondary sources. Conse- 
quently, though his effort throughout the book is to bridge 
the gap between theory and practice (which he insists is 
one of the main themes), the emphasis is almost entirely 
theoretical. 

Hopmann’s theoretical focus derives from his goal “to 
develop a framework that will explain and evaluate how the 
negotiation process affects the outcome of negotiations” (p. 
6). He posits that there are negotiations in which participants 
take part for mutual benefits specific to the subject at hand, 
and those designed to solve problems of larger, common 
international concern. Examined through the prism of “pro- 
cess,” negotiation involves both common and conflicting 
interests and interdependent decision making. This insight is 
not all that remarkable, and Hopmann is careful to cite the 
previous literature on negotiation that produced this consen- 
sus. But he fails—as do many other authors he cites—to draw 
strong, sharp lines among negotiation, bargaining, and diplo- 
macy; each are seen here as solving common problems and 
producing mutually beneficial results. Without an explicit 
delineation, nearly all matters of international activity could 
be squeezed into his consideration. 

Because Hopmann wants to “to be able to explain the 
outcomes of negotiations as a consequence of the process of 
bargaining” (p. 30), he treats outcomes as dependent vari- 
ables (p. 28). A negotiated agreement is an outcome, Hop- 
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mann argues, and should be evaluated in terms of its 
efficiency (the best agreement reached jointly given the 
conditions prevailing at that time); the stability or perma- 
nence of the agreement; and the distribution of benefits to 
the parties participating. But this aspect of his framework 
remains undeveloped in the book, and the causal relationship 
between certain types of negotiation processes and specific 
outcomes is weak in the literature and, despite references to 
game theory, unsupported here. 

Hopmann’s coverage of the literature is exceptionally 
good. Because his aim in this respect is “to organize the 
existing knowledge and integrate it wherever possible into 
a single analytical framework that is hopefully tight enough to 
provide some useful guidance while remaining flexible 
enough to respond to the tremendous variations in negotia- 
tions taking place around the globe” (p. 33), a wide range of 
material is surveyed. (Unfortunately, there is no bibliography 
in the book.) After presenting the case of the PNIBIT, 
Hopmann focuses on the utility of existing bilateral bargain- 
ing models and notes that the rational actor assumption is not 
very helpful. Yet, he fails to note explicitly that these models 
were designed for all types of interactions, sometimes em- 
bracing but rarely limited to negotiation. 

The third part of the book introduces the complexity of the 
negotiation process—where models of rationality fail. Hop- 
mann surveys the previous work on the role of power and 
influence; the part played by individuals in negotiations; the 
input of bureaucracies; the process as affected by the inter- 
action of the negotiating parties (an understudied aspect 
both elsewhere and here); the influence of the international 
environment; the involvement of third parties; and the char- 
acter of multilateral negotiations. His ability to reach into 
and recapitulate the literature is most impressive. One of the 
more remarkable tendencies in the volume is Hopmann’s 
unwillingness to dismiss previous work on negotiation and his 
effort to elicit some contribution from what has gone before. 
But one outcome of this tendency is frequently a re-presen- 
tation of useful, limited work and little integration into a new, 
more general approach. As Hopmann admits, eschewing the 
assembly of a single, overarching scheme means that “the 
analytical framework presented here is less than a full-blown 
theory” (p. 32). This is especially unfortunate because much 
of Hopmann’s earlier work (in International Studies Quarterly 
and elsewhere) was both original and a challenge to prevail- 
ing assumptions. Hopmann’s acceptance of much of what has 
been gone before pulls him away from recasting or decon- 
structing previous work. A more ruthless appraisal of past 
research would have been both exciting and theoretically 
rewarding. 

More disappointing is that Hopmann’s attempt to apply his 
conclusions about the literature to the case of the PNTBT is 
all too rapid (a little more than one-tenth of the volume), and 
the concluding chapter, purportedly a look at the theory and 
practice of negotiation, is two and one-half pages. Hopmann 
may be correct that “the three most important influences on 
the outcome of the [PNIBT] negotiations were domestic 
bureaucratic and political influences, the international envi- 
ronment, and the negotiation process itself” (p. 311). But 
with little integration of his conclusions with the case study, it 
is difficult to tell whether he is correct and, more important, 
what it means. 

The Negotiation Process and the Resolution of International 
Conflicts tells us where much of the literature on negotiation 
(generally and generously defined) has been and offers hints 
about where it should go. Hopmann’s promises about an 
original framework for bridging the gap between negotiation 
theory and practice are modest, and he largely delivers on 
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those promises. But a better understanding of the character 
and course of negotiations in the post-Cold: War era is 
precisely what is now desperately needed. 


The Genesis of Chinese Communist Foreign Policy. By 
Michael H. Hunt. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1996. 343p. $34.50. 


Xiaobo Hu, Morehead State University 


China’s opening up has provided a virtual social laboratory 
for studying political, economic, and social transformation 
and has given researchers unprecedented opportunities for a 
fundamental reappraisal of conventional wisdom about Chi- 
nese foreign policymaking as well. A rich, intimate, yet 
theory-oriented political history ın which both historians and 
political scientists should be intérested, Michael, Hunt’s new 
book, using recently available materials from China, should 
be welcomed as a significant contribution to reexamining the 
explanatory power of some underlying concepts in studying 
the origins of Communist China’s foreign policy. 

With a serious analytic core, this book engages in the 
time-tested yet unresolved theoretical debates about the 
nature of CCP politics and the role of ideology and person- 
ality in policymaking. Refuting convincingly the static ideo- 
logical explanation of the CCP’s:foreign policy, Hunt argues 
that Communist Chinese orthodoxy and its definitions of 
such essential concepts as imperialism (e.g., pp. 93-4) and 
the united front (e.g., pp. 131-2) underwent changes. Hence, 
according to Hunt, the CCP’s foreign policy was guided in 
turn by patriotism, utopian faith|in rapid social transforma- 
tion, and opportunism in “manipulating other international 
actors” (p. 134). Not necessarily ideologically consistent, 
Hunt further maintains, CCP foreign policy parallels the 
increasingly dominant personality and concerns of Mao 
Zedong (chapters 5 and 6). 

A major contribution of this book to the field of Chinese 
history and international relations is the bold redefinition of 
Chinese traditions by emphasizing the long history of “self- 
interested opportunism” in foreign policy (pp. 214, 216, and 
6-8). This claim is further supported by new primary sources 
from the CCP and other recent Chinese publications, by 
which Hunt shows a foreign policy “responsive to the needs 
of the revolution and the changing configuration of interna- 
tional politics” (p. xii). | 

To substantiate such provocative arguments, Hunt starts 
with a summary review of Chinese history far back to the 
Warring States period (chapters !1 and 2). This provides a 
context for more intimate examination of constant concerns 
of prominent scholars in the late Qing era and of early 
nationalist and Communist leaders, such as territorial secu- 
rity, autonomy, and feelings of humiliation (chapters 3 and 
4). To Hunt, the special relationship between the Soviet 
camp and the Chinese introduced through the common 
ideology only led to perplexity, division, and revision in the 
latter (p. 120). Hunt’s new materials also show vividly how 
Mao took command of Chinese foreign policy under such 
conditions (chapters 5 and 6). This section of the, book is the 
most resourceful. ; 

In an effort to build a dynamic analytical framework, Hunt 
sets his explanatory variables (e.g., ideological currents and 
political circumstances) in motion ind lets them interact with 
personality in decision making (chapter 7). Furthermore, he 
finds that “the institutional arrangements supporting CCP 
decision making [up to the early 1950s] were loose and 
shifting” (p. 227). More far-reaching is Hunt’s proposal in 
chapter 8 to reform the. historical agenda, along with some 
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new scholarship (e.g., Quansheng Zhao, Interpreting Chinese 
Foreign Policy, 1996), by transcending the macro versus 
micro, domestic versus international, and other conceptual 
boundaries. Political scientists may want to read the last two 
chapters first, because they provide a cleaner conceptual 
framework and a clearer analytical map of the issues Hunt 
discusses in the previous pages. 

There is much to learn from this book, but there is also 
much to question or critique. While ambitious, far-reaching, 
and rich, it makes many assertions that lack elaboration or 
substantial evidence. For instance, the historical pattern of 
“self-interested opportunism” is described, yet little system- 
atic effort is made to provide its micro foundations. What 
kind of self-interest is involved in securing a remote and 
troublesome periphery (e.g., Xinjing), which is not “culturally 
Chinese-dominant,” and which may cause international con- 
flicts that threaten the weak state of the late Qing era? What 
is the theoretical difference between this central concept of 
self-interested opportunism and the notion of individual 
self-interest in the choice-theoretic literature? Minibiogra- 
phies are provided, and various writings of Mao are exam- 
ined, but coherent explanations are lacking as to how indi- 
vidual self-interests were transformed into an historical 
pattern of “self-interested opportunism” in China’s foreign 
policymaking: The quick answer given by the author is Mao’s 
growing personality cult and the lack of stable institutions. 
But it is dangerous to argue that “nothing happened last 
night because the dog did not bark,” that is, without infor- 
mation on formal and informal institutional arrangements. It 
would be useful to know how the interaction between the 
personality cult and the “loose and shifting” institutions 
affected policy. New Chinese publications, including mem- 
oirs, have clearly indicated a growing institutional presence in 
policymaking after the late 1940s. Moreover, while constant 
variables cannot explain changes, a theoretical framework 
loses its explanatory power if every single explanatory vari- 
able is in flux simultaneously. In this sense, Hunt’s book 
points out three great factors: (1) historical Chinese self- 
interested opportunism; (2) Communist Chinese self-inter- 
ested opportunism; and (3) Mao’s enlarging personality cult, 
but the next meaningful question to address is how they are 
related. There are huge gaps to fill in establishing a causal 
relationship among these factors and between them and the 
genesis of CCP foreign policy. It is a job.that cannot be done 
without a micro foundation. Hunt has done an excellent job 
by bringing Chinese history so close to that foundation. 

While new and exciting materials help us to understand 
Mao’s handling of foreign policy, many other significant 
points in the book are supported only by dated secondary 
citations (e.g., pp. 34, 61, and 66~7). Furthermore, in exam- 
ining the Sino-U.S. relationship, U.S. sources are strangely 
much underused. Nevertheless, Hunt’s book should be com- 
mended for its bold conceptual framework and engaging 
historical reappraisal. The predictive power of Hunt’s dy- 
namic analytical conceptions could be further enhanced 
through generating and testing more substantial hypotheses 
from his current findings. 

A foremost Western historian of China’s foreign relations, 
Hunt has taken the lead in the quest for a new understanding 
that brings history and political science closer. This book 
contributes a great deal to this new understanding, not only 
of Chinese history and foreign policy but also of politics in 
general. In this quest, the literature guide at the end of the 
book ıs also very helpful. 
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Local Commons and Global Interdependence: Heterogeneity 
and Cooperation in Two Domains. Edited by Robert O. 
Keohane and Elinor Ostrom. London: Sage Publications, 
1995. 261p. $75.00 cloth, $21.95 paper. 


Barry B. Hughes, University of Denver 


The editors of this volume identified two bodies of literature 
that have much to offer each other: (1) the search for 
generally local solutions to problems of common pool re- 
sources (CPR) and (2) the development, within international 
relations (IR), of regimes that imbed independent states in 
patterns of cooperation on a range of issues. Both seek to 
understand the emergence of cooperation from the self- 
interested interaction of multiple actors in the absence of 
solutions dictated by central political authority. Both empha- 
size the importance of institutional development, elaborate 
the processes of that development, and consider the roles 
that institutions play in facilitating ongoing cooperation. 

Yet, the CPR and IR literatures seldom talk to each other. 
Surely, the editors suggest, there is much to be gained by 
comparing understandings of collective action problems at 
polar ends of geographic scale. The editors and contributors 
used two focal points for comparison and contrast. The first 
and dominant focus of the volume is the actor set (its size and 
heterogeneity) and how it affects the prospects for coopera- 
tion. To start, the contributors consider how the number of 
actors and their heterogeneity influence prospects for coop- 
eration. Intriguingly, most of the IR literature argues that 
cooperation becomes more difficult as the actor set grows, 
while the CPR literature sees the number as relatively 
unimportant. Moving from consideration of size to hetero- 
geneity, many contributions to both literatures, especially 
those based on formal theory, posit homogeneous actors. 
Some work, especially hegemonic theory in the IR literature, 
investigates the implications of size or capabilities differen- 
tials. Little work in either tradition considers heterogeneity of 
actor preferences or of information and beliefs, a substantial 
area of attention in the volume. (That these largely ignored 
heterogeneities then become major topics is somewhat sur- 
prising, and even distracting, considering the book’s purpose 
of initiating dialogue between existing traditions). 

The secondary focus of the collection is on the creation 
and character of institutions, especially the investigation of 
what design principles or processes lead most effectively to 
institutional development. The CPR literature, and especially 
the current and earlier contributions of Elinor Ostrom, tend 
to dominate this discussion. As with many edited collections, 
the reader needs to do a considerable portion of the work. In 
fact, the editors set the stage by identifying the literatures, 
outlining the case for comparing them, and describing the 
general charge to the contributors, but they then retire from 
it. They do not integrate the arguments of the contributors, 
clearly identify what the literatures can learn from each other 
(or why they cannot) and proceed to suggest fruitful bases for 
either future comparisons or for research in each tradition 
inspired by lessons of the other. 

For instance, we do not leave the volume with any resolu- 
tion of the relationship between actor number and coopera- 
tion. It is tempting simply to conclude that CPR studies 
seldom deal with situations in which a hegemon or other 
k-group emerges, and thus no actor subgroup has the incen- 
tive of leadership that larger numbers of free riders can 
erode. And although several authors explicitly recognize that 
the IR literature on cooperation looks at all four cells created 
by the intersection of rivalry and excludability (private goods, 
coordination or club goods, common pool or property re- 
sources, and pure public goods), there is little effort to tease 
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from the IR work that subset of findings which deals with the 
common property resources of the CPR studies. Similarly, 
the book does not significantly investigate the applicability of 
the design principles of the CPR studies (such as nesting of 
groups and processes) to the regime formation literature. 

Fortunately, the authors generally provide rich grist for the 
mills of those who may subsequently pursue greater synthesis. 
The chapters by Young, Snidal, and Martin productively 
carry forward the theoretical discussion of the editors’ intro- 
duction. Young and Snidal provide two of the chapters that 
most explicitly compare and contrast the two literatures. In 
light of his past work, it is not surprising that Young gives us 
a discussion strong on institutions (rather than actors). For 
instance, he notes that the CPR literature emphasizes the 
evolutionary and self-generating elements of institutional 
development, in contrast with threshold change resulting 
from negotiations in the IR literature. Also not surprisingly, 
Snidal devotes more attention to actors. For example, his 
discussion of the differential potential for decentralized 
enforcement contributes important comparative insight (it is 
safer to allow such action on CPRs than in IR). 

Martin explores the implications of actor heterogeneity in 
some depth and concludes that, in combination with issue 
linkage, heterogeneity in preferences can actually facilitate 
cooperation. A chapter by Hackett, Dudley, and Walker give 
us results from laboratory research, suggesting that differ- 
ences in actor capabilities can hinder cooperation, but not as 
much as other literature suggests. Again, the various discus- 
sions of the volume on heterogeneity cry out for some 
reconciliation and synthesis. The rest of the volume consists 
of case studies and the chapters are rich in insights. Ostrom 
elaborates Coleman’s concept of social capital. Because we 
normally think in terms of physical or human capital, this 
chapter illuminates how well-intentioned investment:in phys- 
ical capital can simultaneously destroy social capital, with net 
negative result. Liebcap presents three case studies of com- 
mon pool resources that collectively provide some insight 
into the importance of timing and sequence of efforts to 
cooperate. 

I found the chapter by Oye and Maxwell to be the strongest 
in the book. They not only move with facility between IR and 
CPR cases but also present and apply a useful theoretical 
framework. Specifically, they contrast “Stiglerian” and “Ol- 
sonian” situations and prospects for cooperation in each. In 
the former, benefits accrue to a few and costs to many, 
leading the few for selfish reasons to support action in the 
common environmental good (e.g., a small set of strong 
corporations with identified substitutes for chlorofluorocar- 
bons supported their control). In the latter, only a few bear 
the costs of regulation with benefits for many. The authors 
argue that Stiglerian examples may be quite common. 

In the final analysis, I completed this volume with greater 
understanding of and appreciation for the differences be- 
tween the CPR and IR settings than when I began. That 
learning alone would make this an important book for 
anyone interested in cooperation in either domain. In addi- 
tion, however, the book does mine a considerable amount of 
gold from the many remaining similarities. You may need to 
do some smelting, but the ore is there. 


Currency and Coercion: The Political Economy of Interna- 
tional Monetary Power. By Jonathan Kirshner. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1995. 289p. $39.50. 

Philip G. Cerny, University of Leeds 

International monetary power has always been at the heart of 

international relations, from Thucydides to Jacob Viner and 
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beyond. The very foundations of state sovereignty and power 
in both domestic and international politics are grounded in 
the issuance of and control over national currencies, and the 
Janus-faced nature of monetary power has always put it at the 
heart of both the structural hierarchy of states and their 
ability to exercise relational power over other states. Such 
monetary coercion has been somewhat neglected, however, 
in the contemporary revival of international political econ- 
omy in favor of trade, aid, and other kinds of financial power, 
and Kirshner sets out to fill this gap. 

Currency and Coercion begins with a theory of monetary 
power. Kirshner is not interested in international monetary 
power as a tool of economic policy or financial management 
but in how it meshes with the|general capacity of states to 
exercise power over other states, especially in relation to 
security and political matters. In Part I, he identifies three 
modes of practice of monetary, power—currency manipula- 
tion, monetary dependence, and systemic disruption—and 
considers the problems and implications of each. Part II, the 
core of the book, consists of three chapters, one on each of 
these modes and its use; the longest and most detailed looks 
at currency manipulation (chapter 3). These chapters are 
mainly concerned with the historical examination of both 
“focal” case studies—two in chapter 3 and one each in 
chapters 4 and 5—and shorter | “illustrative” case studies— 
eight in chapter 3, three in chapter 4, and two in chapter 5. 
Part III looks at four cases in which states abstained from 
using monetary power when opportunity seemed to beckon, 
followed by general conclusions. ' 

The main strength of the book lies in its interweaving of 
economic and security issues, both theoretically and empiri- 
cally. The author demonstrates not only the ubiquity of 
monetary coercion but also its significance in structuring 
wider power relationships, and he clearly sets out its distinc- 
tive features. The case studies make fascinating reading, and 
scholars will welcome the breadth and depth of this survey for 
expanding their understanding of the three modes and of 
several key historical episodes. Currency manipulation takes 
the lion’s share of attention, of course, with its centrality to a 
wide range of situations of both war and peace. Monetary 
dependence is a more limited mode, requiring the presence 
of currency areas, zones, or blocs; at the same time, its scope 
can be very wide, involving complex ongoing relations, 
whereas currency manipulation is more episodic. Systemic 
disruption appears as a much more limited mode, and one 
which usually concerns “strategic? attempts by members of a 
system to broaden their autonomy within that system. (In- 
deed, no cases of full-scale disruption with the intent to bring 
down the whole monetary system can be found, and a case 
might be made for classifying systemic disruption as a sub- 
category of monetary dependence.) 

One major problem, however,,is that the book does not 
fulfill its analytical promise; it does not effectively tackle the 
question of how monetary power, interacts with the way the 
international system itself works. The case studies, while well 
executed, remain essentially descriptive, and the “theory” 
remains essentially taxonomic. The book’s main assertion is 
that monetary coercion is a .crucial and often neglected 
variable in a range of historical situations, but the author 
himself— despite enumerating a range of conditions in which 
monetary power will be more or less successful and situating 
his problematic in a range of jmportant literature—fre- 
quently admits defeat in terms of being able to generate 
broader hypotheses and generalizations from the “fog” of 
historically complex material. Thus, the work tends to fall 
between the stools of history and social science. It is also 
rather uneven. 


There is a major substantive problem, too, at the contex- 
tual level. Although the author does not say it in so many 
words, coercive monetary power is treated here as very much 
a feature of a traditional system of states, and its exercise in 
effect depends upon the capacity of individual states to 
threaten or achieve closure. Most of the cases studied 
concern either wartime or situations in which war, the Great 
Depression, or other disruptions to a relatively open inter- 
national economic order are fundamental. The four “focal 
cases” concern China during the Japanese invasion, the 1956 
Suez Crisis, the German mark bloc in the 1930s, and Franco- 
British conflict over the gold exchange standard in the late 
1920s and early 1930s. International currency and related 
financial markets are seen as ancillary; markets are impor- 
tant, but only insofar as they lead to bandwagoning or 
countervailing effects to states’ attempts at monetary coer- 
cion. For example, although the differences between exercis- 
ing monetary power under fixed versus floating exchange 
rates is considered from time to time, these are presented 
merely as providing different opportunity matrices for state 
action; they are not analyzed as part of the wider structure of 
the international system or of the way that states and markets 
interact in general. 

This problem is exacerbated by the choice of case studies. 
Most of them are from the two world wars or the interwar 
period, a time when the-states system probably reached its 
apogee. Only one case study comes from the period after the 
collapse of the Bretton Woods system—the attempt by the 
United States in the late 1980s to use the monetary weapon 
against Panama (usually thought to have failed, despite the 
author’s argument to the contrary). And except for one 
inconclusive page right at the end, Kirshner ignores the 
explosion of private financial markets since the 1960s and 
1970s and overlooks how states have been drawn into com- 
plex transnational financial flows and webs of structural 
innovation; these lead them to focus on manipulating their 
currencies not in order to attack or defend against other 
states, but to retain or recover marginal influence over 
increasingly autonomous international capital flows and 
cross-national price sensitivity. Attempts at international 
monetary coercion will continue, but an understanding of 
their complex ramifications and limitations in a world of 
global finance will have to await another study. 


World Cities in a World System. Edited by Paul L. Knox and 
Peter J. Taylor. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1995. 347p. $64.95. 


Susan Clarke, University of Colorado 


As a heuristic, globalization threatens to become an intellec- 
tual Rashomon in which each sees just what s/he wishes. 
While it is clear that economic, social, and cultural trends 
manifested on a global scale are increasingly shaping political 
dynamics at other levels, explaining how, where, and when 
this occurs remains problematic. Continued reference to 
globalization as a unifying concept without specifying these 
relationships undermines the potential contribution of re- 
search framed in these terms. Knox and Taylor’ edited 
volume brings a welcome willingness to engage and advance 
some of these theoretical and conceptual puzzles. Their 
success stems in part from organizing the book around John 
Friedmann’s seminal 1986 hypothesis about world cities 
(reprinted as an appendix) and then inviting Friedmann and 
authors from different disciplines to reflect on the continued 
utility and robustness of the world city paradigm. 

In contrast to the dispersion and diffusion trends marking 
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most globalization accounts, the world city argument focuses 
on the emergence of strategic sites—an archipelago—of 
concentrated global command and control activities along 
with the producer services supporting these operations. The 
core agreements include viewing these world cities as artic- 
ulating regional, national, and international economies into a 
global economy, recognizing that global capital accumulation 
occurs in a core space that excludes the majority of the world 
regions and their populations; seeing world cities as the nexus 
of intense economic, social, cultural, and political interaction; 
acknowledging that these world cities can be arranged hier- 
archically in ranks reflecting their economic power, and 
understanding that these configurations give rise to a trans- 
national capitalist class with interests, culture, and ideology 
often in conflict with more place-bound classes (p. 26). In his 
reassessment, Friedmann characterizes these elements as an 
emergent research paradigm, one capable of synthesizing 
discrete disciplinary approaches and providing a meta-narra- 
tive to ground more critical views of globalization trends. 

Despite the economic and technological nature of the core 
assumptions, this heuristic encompasses social and cultural 
trends as well. These global accumulation processes exacer- 
bate dualism within world cities as well as within the world 
system. This class of cities is distinguished, therefore, by both 
strategic importance in a global economy and internal social 
dualism patterns. Within this approach, there is also an 
appreciation for the extent to which globalization, global 
identities, and world city status constitute socially constructed 
processes. While this emphasis on rhetoric, symbols, and 
metaphors seems to encourage the turgid prose of several of 
the contributions here, the interpretive dimension is an 
important complement to more economistic approaches to 
cities and globalization. 

Lest this volume appear to be of interest primarily to 
urbanists, it promises nothing less than the revitalization of 
world systems theory and an agenda of research issues of 
direct interest to political scientists: the politics of scale and 
power underlying changes in state forms, the deprivileging 
and hollowing out of the nation-state, the problematic mu- 
tuality of states and cities, the growing importance of non- 
state actors, the emergence of transnational movements, the 
reconfiguration of class conflict on a transnational scale, the 
politically constructed links of global and local places, the 
flows and diffusion of ideologies and ideas on a global scale, 
and the prospects for governance in cities engaged in “the 
work of globalization,” to use Saskia Sassen’s felicitous 
phrase. 

Although the book’s strengths lie in these theoretical 
enterprises, spurred by Friedmann’s willingness to engage in 
self-reflection and debate, its weaknesses also emerge there. 
Many of the chapters promise more than delivered, particu- 
larly those venturing into empirical analysis. Some deficien- 
cies stem from the frustrations of research, but these delays 
underscore methodological and data problems that merit 
serious consideration. Since the theoretical framework cen- 
ters on analysis of flows of capital, labor, information, and 
ideas rather than of static territorial units or actors, the 
methodological issues and data demands are staggering. 
Tapping into these flows through integrative methods, such 
as network analysis or spatial statistics, offers approaches that 
are promising but ultimately unexamined here. Even pros- 
pects for drawing on counterfactuals as an analytic strategy 
are overlooked. Nor are the data deficits realistically ac- 
knowledged. They are overcome, to some extent, in analyses 
of U.S. urban hierarchies (Don Lyons and Scott Salmon) and 
airline connectivity between city ranks (David J. Keeling). 
But these are persuasive analyses precisely because they are 
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limited; overall, the world cities theoretical framework and 
hypotheses remain underspecified and untested. The meth- 
odological difficulties in determining the empirical validity of 
world cities arguments continue to present grave drawbacks. 

The world cities approach is vulnerable to reductionist 
thinking: It appears to treat economic trends and activities as 
determinative, monolithic, and universalistic factors. The 
authors here avoid these pitfalls by carefully specifying the 
localized economic cores in cities they are analyzing; the 
chapters by Saskia Sassen, David Simon, and Graham Todd 
thoughtfully assess the world cities hypothesis in the context 
of cities in core, periphery, and semiperiphery regions. But 
the volume slights economists’ debates on economic growth 
and globalization. Little of the sparring between those stress- 
ing new trade dynamics and those highlighting changes in the 
nature of competition, growth processes, and production 
systems is evident, for example. Nor is there recognition of 
recent work on conditional convergence theories of economic 
growth that emphasize the critical role of government poli- 
cies and institutions in determining how well resources are 
used. The implications of these arguments are clearly rele- 
vant to the world cities hypothesis; they also underscore the 
absence of political analysis in this framework. 

Even though economists are bringing institutions, inten- 
tionality, and policy choices to the fore in accounting for 
growth differentials, the role of the state in both globalization 
and world city processes is theoretically underdeveloped. 
This gap is acknowledged in Paul Knox’s fine Introduction; 
chapters by Michael Smith, Peter Ward, and Robert Beau- 
regard, in particular, underscore the importance of contex- 
tual political factors in regulating economic trends and 
mediating social dualism. But political science apparently 
offers little to inspire or support these efforts: The citations to 
political science journals in this volume can almost be 
counted on one hand. It may well be that the Rashomon 
effect is especially strong in political science and that our 
subfield boundaries hamper significant and substantive con- 
tributions to analyses of globalization and world cities. This 
highly recommended book offers a challenging research 
agenda to those interested in overcoming these boundaries 
and advancing this important debate. 


The Return of Culture and Identity in IR Theory. Edited by 
Yosef Lapid and Friedrich Kratochwil. Boulder, CO: 
Lynne Rienner, 1996. 255p. $49.95 cloth, $18.95 paper. 


Mark Neufeld, Trent University 


“When I hear the word culture,” Joseph Goebbels is said to 
have remarked, “I reach for my revolver.” While it would be 
excessive to suggest that the relationship of the discipline of 
international relations (IR) to culture has reflected an anal- 
ogous level of animosity, there is ample evidence of a 
not-so-benign neglect of cultural issues within the disciplinary 
mainstream. As the editors of the volume under review note, 
one would be “hard-pressed to locate within the realist/ 
neorealist ambit an explicit concern with ... issues of iden- 
tity, culture, and legitimacy” (p. 106). 

That this state of affairs may be changing is the hopeful 
subtext of The Return of Culture and Identity in IR Theory. 
Particularly welcome is the attention to meta-theory, an 
orientation which allows for a critical examination of the (all 
too often unexamined) assumptions that inform empirical 
analyses. It is, no doubt, because of the sensitivity of the 
volume’s contributors to meta-theoretical questions that they 
avoid the positivist-induced trap of “including” culture as a 
variable in a linear equation of the type “culture causes b” or 
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“culture is causal effect of a.” Rather, adopting an explicitly 
interpretive orientation, culture is conceived and explored as 
a web of intersubjective meanings through ‘which human 
beings construct their world and in which their very identities 
are formulated. ; 

Following an introductory overview provided by Yosef 
Lapid and an intriguing historical review of issues surround- 
ing culture and identity by Yale Ferguson and Richard 
Mansbach, two substantive themes are addressed. Part 2 of 
the book focuses on critical engagements with neorealism 
and represents, in differing ways; efforts “to culture” IR’s still 
dominant tradition (p. 12). The opening chapter by Alex 
Wendt develops his notion of “collective identity formation” 
as a way to reconceptualizing ‘neorealism’s anarchy prob- 
lematique. Specifically, Wendt argues that international pol- 
itics is about more than acting on material incentives in given 
anarchic worlds; it is also about “the reproduction and 
transformation, by intersubjective dynamics ... of the iden- 
tities and interests through which those incentives and worlds 
are created” (pp. 62-3). 

Wendt’s constructivist arguments are subjected, in turn, to 
critical examination by Naeem Inayatullah and David Blaney, 
through the lens of “cultural encounters” (as developed by 
Tzvetan Todorov and Ashisi Nandy), and by Sujata 
Chakrabarti Pasic, who reflects as well on the contributions 
of Barry Buzan and the legacy of the cultural historians of the 
British School (Toynbee and Wight). The section ends with a 
chapter by Lapid and Kratochwil!in which they conclude that 
neorealism’s treatment and understanding of contemporary 
nationalism will remain inadequate in the absence of a 
“progressive identity-based problem shift” in its research 
program (p. 15). ; 

In the third section of the book, the emphasis shifts from 
realism to distinctively nonrealist approaches to'world poli- 
tics. David Deudney’s contribution takes up the ecologically 
inspired question of the construction of human identity in 
relation to its biological and geographical contexts. Deudney 
predicts the rise of earth identities as serious challengers to 
ethnic and state-based nationalisms. J. Ann Tickner, in turn, 
explores the relevance of recent feminist theorizing for issues 
of culture and identify. Given the fact that “identity has been 
a central concern in contemporary feminist theory” (p. 148), 
it is not surprising that she finds: much within the feminist 
literature that sheds light on contemporary problems in the 
discipline. Perhaps most important, Tickner observes that the 
disciplinary mainstream has difficulties with issues of culture 
and identity precisely because of the way these concepts are 
gendered. , 

In chapter 9, David Campbell itakes up the question o 
subjectivity in distinctly postmodernist terms. His case study 
is that of U.S. (and, more generally, Western) policy toward 
the Balkan crisis. Campbell argues that Western inaction in 
the face of obvious human rights violations must be under- 
stood in terms of the construction of the state as ontologically 
prior to its foreign policy. Besides being intellectually sus- 
pect, the resulting notion of sovereign states in an anarchic 
realm, he argues, does not provide an adequate basis for 
ethics in the post-Cold War world.‘ Accordingly, strategies of 
deconstruction must be deployed against the state if violence 
is to be resisted. Campbell’s arguments are both intriguing 
and provocative. His conclusion that “without deconstruction 
there might be no questions of ethics, identity, politics, or 
responsibility” (p. 178) is meant!as a clear challenge to 
modernist efforts. Yet, Campbell himself allows that strate- 
gies of deconstruction can/must be supplemented by others 
(p. 177), raising in turn the question of whether these other 
strategies will also be of postmodern provenance, or whether 
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some variant of modernist theorizing will’have to be incor- 
porated if violence is to be resisted effectively. The volume 1s 
rounded out by a consideration of the notion of citizenship, 
conceptualizing it as an “instituted process” fundamental to 
the problem of political order, followed by a concluding 
chapter, both by Kratochwil. 

In mainstream parlance, which divides the discipline into 
“rationalists” and “reflectivists,” the contributions to this 
volume would clearly fall into the latter camp. And notwith- 
standing the mainstream prejudice that reflectivists can be 
lumped together indiscriminately, the contributors are work- 
ing out of quite different theoretical traditions (scientific 
realist, hermeneutic, postmodernist, feminist, etc.). Accord- 
ingly, there is an understandable and perhaps unavoidable 
element of disjointedness across the chapters. The high level 
of its discourse, moreover, limits the volume’s potential as a 
textbook for all but the most advanced graduate students of 
IR. None of this detracts, however, from the fact that the 
book raises important questions and presents a series of 
thought-provoking arguments, the consideration of which 
can be only salutary for the discipline as a whole. 


Nuclear Designs: Great Britain, France, and China in the 
Global Governance of Nuclear Arms. By Bruce D. Larkin. 
New Brunswick and London: Transaction Publishers, 1994. 
354p. $34.95. 


Weixing Hu, University of Detroit Mercy 


The dramatic nuclear reduction measures taken by the 
United States and Russia after the Cold War has prompted a 
great deal of interest in studying the global governance of 
nuclear arms. Bruce Larkin’s Nuclear Designs is a timely 
contribution to that study by focusing on the role of three 
second-tier nuclear weapon states, Great Britain, France, and 
China. 

Their role has long been either neglected or taken for 
granted in international nuclear politics. Scholars and com- 
mentators have tended to examine their nuclear weapon 
policy and strategy separately, and very few studies have 
explored the commonality of these three nuclear powers in a 
comparative way. With the end of the Cold War, there is 
growing need for more involvement of these states in the 
global nuclear governance. Their increasing importance lies 
in the fact, as Larkin argues, that they “not only reinforce 
nuclearism—in which nuclear war is held at bay by terror and 
uncertain self-restraint—but also by their example compli- 
cate the case against proliferation” (p. viti). It is for this 
reason that the author chooses Britain, France, and China for 
his study. 

Among the few works that treat these three nuclear 
weapon states together, Larkin’s study stands out because of 
its comprehensiveness and organization. But, like other 
authors, Larkin first has to explain why such de facto nuclear 
states as Ukraine, Belarus, Kazakhstan, Israel, India, and 
Pakistan are not included. He ‘argues that the three identify 
strongly as “nuclear weapon states,” while others do not. The 
United States and Russia have to give serious consideration 
to the “second-tier uncertainty” in their arms control and 
reduction measures, while other nuclear states present more 
a nuclear proliferation issue. Larkin uses three distinguishing 
criteria for the second tier. First, a state must have enough 
weapons and delivery capability to matter. Second, it must 
have a declared nuclear weapon program. Third, the program 
must have developed deliberately from nuclear research to 
weapon deployment. The states with small nuclear programs, 
he argues, fail the first test; the second criterion excludes 
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India, Israel, and Pakistan; and the third eliminates Ukraine, 
Belarus, and Kazakhstan. These criteria simplify the selection 
issue for the study but raise more questions than they can 
answer. For instance, how should we assess a state’s impor- 
tance in the global governance of nuclear arms? How helpful 
is it to separate declared and nondeclared nuclear states? 
Does the distribution of nuclear capabilities among states 
really matter as we move toward more nuclear management? 

The main contribution of this book is its comparative 
examination of the three states’ nuclear programs and poli- 
cies through capability and scriptic analysis. After an over- 
view of the British, French, and Chinese nuclear programs, 
chapters 3 through 6 examine the arms control position of 
each. Solid empirical work is presented on their policies 
regarding test bans and nonproliferation, nuclear arms re- 
duction, verification, and coordination and transactions 
among nuclear weapon states. Chapters 7 through 9 address 
the why and why not of British, French, and Chinese com- 
mitments to nuclear weapons. 

Unlike the deterrence approach to the nuclear weapon 
problem, British, French, and Chinese nuclear policies are 
treated here as a broader issue than national security strat- 
egy. It is especially appropriate to trace the source of those 
policies to the domestic political base of their independent 
nuclear deterrents and the central governance of nuclear 
weapons in the three states. In building a comparative 
framework, the author focuses on the following questions: (1) 
How was the nuclear program undertaken? (2) What are 
threat perceptions, declared purposes of nuclear programs, 
and arms control positions? (3) Who in the state favors and 
who opposes nuclear forces? How are nuclear weapons 
governed? Does the internal political contest to govern affect 
positions on nuclear forces? Given such a broad topic area, 
the author’s comparative framework does not seem adequate 
to address the why and why not issues of these three 
second-tier nuclear states; it concerns more the how than the 
why. 

Another matter that is raised but not resolved is the role of 
the three states with respect to proliferation. Is there any 
linkage between their nuclear programs and proliferation? 
Following the footsteps of the superpowers, Britain, France, 
and China acquired nuclear weapons for security, and the 
political leadership in the three states still strongly advocates 
nuclearism. This makes the case, Larkin argues, for non- 
nuclear states to follow suit. Yet, nuclear motivation is 
complex, and the judgment on the link between the three 
second-tier nuclear states and proliferation is arbitrary. From 
the perspective of nuclear arms and nuclear security, the 
three states should take no more blame for proliferation than 
the superpowers. The behavior of Britain, France, and China 
clearly indicates a learning curve in their nonproliferation 
policy, and they are now facilitators, rather than spoilers, of 
the global nuclear nonproliferation regime. 

Larkin argues strongly for nuclear abolition. He also 
implicitly suggests some mechanisms for global nuclear man- 
agement and abolition. The three second-tier states, in his 
view, have a special part to play as the world moves toward 
nuclear management and disarmament. More than any oth- 
ers, they could bring their weight to bear on Russia and the 
United States to reduce even more or abolish nuclear weap- 
ons. To potential nuclear powers, the three could make a 
compelling case for renouncing nuclear deployment and 
aspirations. As their current nuclear policies indicate, how- 
ever, it may not be practical to expect the three to play such 
a special role in global nuclear governance. London, Paris, 
and Beijing strongly reject the notion that they have any 
special responsibility to change the status quo. In this sense, 
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Larkin’s study is valuable for contemplating the path to a 
future nuclear management regime. It broadens our thinking 
on global nuclear governance and raises some questions of 
central importance for further research on the issue. 


Reputation and International Politics. By Jonathan Mercer. 
Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1996. 236p. $34.95. 


Stephen Peter Rosen, Harvard University 


This book draws upon the work done in experimental psy- 
chology to develop a set of hypotheses about how and in what 
ways leaders of states do or do not acquire reputations that 
exist in the minds of other statesmen. The result is a book full 
of fascinating and suggestive insights into the cognitive 
processes relevant to international relations. Mercer compels 
us to accept the proposition that reputations do not simply 
reflect past behavior. Resolute leaders, he convincingly 
shows, do not always gain reputations for resolve, and 
irresolute leaders do not always gain a reputation for weak- 
ness. Mercer’s book should be read as arguing that it is 
difficult for statesmen to create the reputations they seek to 
create, a proposition the author clearly proves. Yet, the book 
can be read as making a stronger claim: Reputations rarely 
develop in the way predicted by standard deterrence theory, 
and they are not worth fighting for. This claim seems less well 
established by Mercer’s theory or cases. 

Mercer begins by asking what reputations are and how 
leaders acquire them. He quickly and correctly moves to the 
position that reputations exist in the minds of observers, not 
in our own minds, and consist of judgments about the 
character of actors that lead observers to believe a leader will 
behave in the same way in a variety of circumstances. Mercer 
then links this conception of reputation to the work done on 
attribution theory in experimental psychology, that is, sub- 
jects are given descriptions of the behavior of another person 
and then are asked to explain that behavior. The explanations 
are grouped into those that attribute the behavior to the 
situation (“he ran away because his life was in danger”) and 
those that attribute the behavior to the person’s disposition 
(“he ran away because he was a coward”). The psychologists 
found that subjects tend to attribute unexpected and desir- 
able behavior of members of out-groups, from the standpoint 
of the experimental subject, to the situation, not to the 
positive disposition of the out-group member. Negative ac- 
tions of members of out-groups that were expected and 
undesirable were attributed to their personal disposition. In 
other words, people tend to think the worst of members of 
out-groups; they explain bad behavior in terms of permanent 
bad dispositions and explain away good behavior by citing 
compelling external circumstances. 

The link is then made to international politics. There, from 
the standpoint of a national leader, foreign adversaries are 
clearly members of out-groups. So also, argues Mercer, are 
allies, at least sometimes. In a crisis, if an adversary refuses to 
back down in response to the policies of a national leader, 
s/he is clearly acting in a way that is expected and undesir- 
able; thus, leaders should attribute that behavior to the 
person’s negative and fixed disposition. It then is possible that 
the next crisis will be seen as in some way the same as the first 
crisis. If it is, then the crises and crisis behavior may, in 
Mercer’s words, be linked or interdependent. If the behavior 
of the adversary is attributed to permanent dispositional 
factors and if the crises are interdependent, then the adver- 
sary will have gained a reputation. Mercer notes that the 
theory is silent on just which dispositional factors will be 
attributed to the adversary, but since the adversary is not 
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backing down, Mercer argues that it is plausible the adver- 
sary’s behavior will be attributed to resolve. The adversary 
has then gained a reputation for resolve. In this, Mercer’s 
hypotheses predict the same outcome as deterrence theory. 
But if the adversary gives in, Mercer argues that s/he will not 
gain a reputation for weakness. Why? The behavior was 
unexpected and desirable. Hence, it is explained away by 
reference to the transient situation. The next time, the 
foreign leader concludes, the adversary may well be tough, 
because the situation may be different. Therefore, adversar- 
ies can rarely acquire a reputation for weakness, but they can 
gain a reputation for toughness.'By a similar process, Mercer 
concludes that allies can rarely gain a reputation for resolve 
(such behavior is desirable, but perhaps not unexpected), but 
they can gain a reputation for weakness, 

What should we make of this!theory as theory? First, it is 
based on experiments involving isolated subjects, largely U.S. 
college sophomores, who are :asked to explain behavior 
described in a story. Do people in groups develop explana- 
tions of out-group behavior in the same way as isolated 
individuals? Do college sophomores display the same level of 
sophistication in developing explanations of complex foreign 
behavior as do statesmen? Are allies members of out-groups 
or not? What about the attributions of a leader who is neither 
friend nor foe? Do experiments; about how subjects explain 
fictional behavior carry over into cases in which leaders 
predict behavior in settings where wrong predictions have 
serious consequences. Mercer is aware of these and other 
points, and he says that the proof of his theory is in the 
empirical tests. 

Mercer then examines real-world crises to see whether 
reputations develop within and across them. He finds much 
evidence to support his hypotheses. In his favor, when the 
Germans backed down in the resolution of the first Moroccan 
crisis, the French did not attribute their behavior to weakness 
and did not expect the Germans to-back down the next time. 
Indeed, they feared the Germans would seek revenge. Mer- 
cer finds no evidence that the Germans expected the French 
to back down in the first Moroccan crisis because they backed 
down to the British at Fashoda,|and he does find that the 
Germans noted the difference inithe situation of France in 
the two crises. Austria stood up for its German ally in the first 
Moroccan crisis, and the Germans concluded the Austrians 
might defect in the next crisis. Rather than unambiguously 
conclude from German steadfastness in the crisis involving 
the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina that the Germans 
were tough, the French combined a view of the Kaiser as 
fearful with a view that Germany;was resolved on war. The 
Austrians were supported by Germany in their annexation, 
but they concluded that their ally 'wanted to treat them as a 
subordinate power. 

Mercer is on strong ground 7 claiming that objective 
actions lead unproblematically to reputations and predictions 
for more such behavior. He provides much fascinating infor- 
mation that leaders acquire beliefs about what other leaders 
think of them and act on those; beliefs, not on the real 
judgments of other leaders. But does it prove Mercer’s 
thesis? The evidence is not so clear. The judgments of foreign 
leaders about future German behavior, for example, are 
mixed, but so are the actions of Germany: It stood tough and 
then backed down in the first Moroccan crisis, but it stood 
tough and did not back down in the annexation crisis. Then it 
backed down in the second Moroccan crisis. Germany did not 
have to establish a reputation for being willing to back down 
because it often was not so willing? The Germans did not 
fully trust the Austrians despite their support, yet there was 
ample reason for them to be edgy about Austria. Does this 
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mean that reputations for resolve cannot be established 
among allies? The answer is not so clear. 


Democracy Imposed: U.S. Occupation Policy and the Ger- 
man Public, 1945-1949. By Richard L. Merritt. New 
Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1995. 452p. 
$40.00. 

Gerard Braunthal, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 

Few political scientists have raised the intriguing question of 
whether one advanced industrial state, in this instance a 
victorious United States, can impose social change on an- 
other advanced industrial state, in this instance a defeated 
Germany after World War II. The evidence is clear that the 
United States and West European countries have been 
successful, with few exceptions, in transplanting their capital- 
ist economic system to the Third World and, more recently, 
to the former Soviet Union and East European states; often 
with devastating social consequences. There is less evidence 
of a successful transplantation from one advanced industrial 
state to another within the First World. 

Richard L. Merritt, a professor of political science and 
research professor in communications at the University of 
Ilinois at Urbana-Champaign, provides such evidence by 
studying the United States and Germany in the postwar era. 
He contends that U.S. policymakers intended through their 
occupation policies to change German society in order to 
enhance the prospect of a democratic and peaceful Germany. 
To find out how successful such policies were, Merritt 
concentrates on the reaction of ordinary Germans to the 
directed social change rather than to the reaction of the 
country’s emerging elites. This focus on the German people 
parallels that of Daniel Goldhagen’s controversial study 
(Hitler’s Willing Executioners: Ordinary Germans and the Ho- 
locaust, 1996), but the two volumes cover two different 
historical eras and use different methods. Given the totali- 
tarian nature of the Nazi regime, Goldhagen could not base 
his study on any scientific public opinion polls and thus had to 
rely on other data; Merritt bases his study on the extensive 
surveys conducted by the Office of Military Government, 
United States (OMGUS), and other surveys begun in Octo- 
ber 1945. 

Portions of this book have appeared previously in two 
edited works by Anna J. Merritt and Richard L. Merritt 
(Public Opinion in Occupied Germany: The OMGUS Surveys, 
1945-1949 [1970] and Public Opinion in Semisovereign Ger- 
many: The HICOG Surveys 1949-1955 [1980]) and in some of 
their other publications. But as the polls are incorporated 
into a new framework of analysis, the repetition of data can 
be justified in this instance. Moreover, to see whether ordi- 
nary Germans have changed their views since 1945—49, 
Merritt cites surveys for more recent decades. Such compar- 
isons over time provide the reader with a valuable set of data 
and give the book an historical sweep not evident in the 
“1945-1949” subtitle. 

In the introductory chapters, Merritt deals with U.S. 
wartime images of Germany and U.S. occupation policies. He 
states that the effect of Nazism on the German population 
not only was visible in surveys carried out between November 
1945 and April 1947, when an average 48% of respondents 
concurred with the statement that National Socialism was “a 
good idea badly carried out” (p. 97), but also is still evident 
in the 1990s. A national survey in 1992 showed that, despite 
the initial U.S. attempts to reeducate Germans, merely 17% 
of respondents (the democrats) said that National Socialism 
had only bad qualities, while 36% said it had more bad than 
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good qualities. Yet, 42% said it had both good and bad 
qualities, and 2% (the unreconstructed Nazis) responded 
that 1t had more good than bad (p. 99). 

A similar ambivalence toward the Nazi past is evident in 
surveys dealing with public attitudes toward Jews, one focus 
of the cited Goldhagen book. In the occupation years, 
Merritt notes, one-third to two-fifths of survey respondents 
“were either overtly anti-Semitic or inclined toward anti- 
Semitism” (p. 138). Attitudes changed little over the next 
decades. An EMNID survey in 1989 indicated that more than 
half of those queried were very (4%), somewhat (10%), or a 
bit anti-Semitic (40%); 46% showed no trace of anti-Semit- 
ism (pp. 138-9). 

Most Germans approved the Nuremberg trials at first but 
were less supportive when subsequent trials included soldiers 
who had “merely followed orders” and when occupation 
authorities failed to differentiate between hard-core Nazis 
and nominal party members. The bulk of respondents regret- 
ted the Nazi past but felt little personal responsibility or guilt 
for its heinous crimes. 

In assessing U.S. attempts to build a democratic system, 
Merritt deals with the German attitudes toward the U.S. 
military, the newly formed public school system, the infor- 
mation centers and the media, the youth activities, and other 
programs intended to socialize Germans to democracy. He 
concludes that most Germans, but not always the German 
policymakers, welcomed the U.S. imposition of democratic 
values. Too often, however, the U.S. policymakers, lacking 
clarity in goals and policies, made compromises rather than 
drastic social changes. Nevertheless, Merritt sees the U.S. 
influence as decisive in imposing a democratic system on the 
West Germans. This reviewer wishes Merritt had made some 
comparisons to U.S. postwar policy toward Japan, because 
his mode! of social change needs to be tested cross-nationally. 

Merritt correctly asserts that few Germans wanted to 
return to the discredited Nazi system, and relatively few since 
then have supported neo-Nazi parties. Yet, he does not 
emphasize sufficiently the Germans’ rejection during the 
post-1945 era of many U.S. proposals, such as the ones to 
«reshape the stratified school system and the encrusted bu- 
reaucracy. Thus, the concept of “imposing” democracy had 
its limitations, especially in a state that had already passed 
through a democratic phase during the Weimar period. Most 
of the population could remember the Weimar Republic, 
during which democratic (and, alas, antidemocratic) values 
had flourished and in which Germany had one of the most 
democratic constitutions in the world. 

These reservations aside, the author, in sophisticated anal- 
yses and a felicitous style, has made an important contribu- 
tion to an area of scholarship that needs further exploration. 
Our understanding of a key transition period in German 
history is enhanced by this book at a time when the unified 
country has become a powerhouse in a fractured Europe. 


The State of the European Union, Volume 3: Building a 
European Polity? Edited by Carolyn Rhodes and Sonia 
Mazey. Boulder, CO: Lynne Rienner, 1995. 520p. $49.95. 


Michael Baun, Valdosta State University 


This third volume in a biennial “yearbook” series sponsored 
by the European Community Studies Association covers 
1993-94 and is of particular interest for its focus on policy 
and institutional developments after final ratification of the 
Maastricht Treaty on European Union. While most of the 21 
chapters are written by political scientists and international 
relations scholars, the book also includes contributions from 
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economists and a law’ professor. About half the authors are 
European, which provides an opportunity for assessing the 
current state of a long-standing theoretical divide in EU 
studies between U.S. and European scholars. 

In the introductory chapter the editors state that the 
volume’s main purpose is to place recent EU developments 
in theoretical perspective. For the most part, this is done 
successfully as the contributing authors, in chapters on such 
diverse topics as EU monetary union, regional policy, en- 
largement, and external relations, seek to link their case 
studies to broader theoretical debates about integration and 
the emerging European polity. A useful theoretical frame- 
work for the empirical chapters is provided by both the 
introductory chapter and Caporaso and Keeler’s survey of 
the historical evolution of integration theory. 

Overall, the book provides strong evidence that EU studies 
are increasingly dividing into two separate branches, each 
with its own predominant theoretical focus. The first branch 
concerns the “high politics” of European integration, includ- 
ing treaty-making on such prominent issues as monetary 
union, foreign and defense policy, enlargement, and institu- 
tional reform. The second involves evaluation of policymak- 
ing and governance within established institutional struc- 
tures. While the former branch is dominated by “grand 
theory” debates between intergovernmentalists and neofunc- 
tionalists, the latter increasingly applies comparative politics 
and public policy theories originally developed for national- 
level analysis, including theories of policy networks, interest 
groups, and federalism. 

The two branches are not unrelated. As the editors seem to 
admit, and as many of the individual chapters bear out, the 
grand theory debate appears to have been won by the 
intergovernmentalists, although some of the authors argue 
for what Wood (p. 239) terms a “refined” intergovernmen- 
talism that takes into account both domestic interests and 
structures and the international institutional environment. As 
a result, many scholars sharing the neofunctionalist and 
pluralist bias against the state have gravitated to sectoral 
policy studies, where they are able to generate more convinc- 
ing evidence of the emergence of a multilevel European 
polity, with the diffusion of state power upward to the EU 
level and downward to the regions, as well as of the important 
role of supranationality and a variety of nongovernmental 
and transnational groups. 

The individual chapters are generally well written and 
argued, although some are very densely detailed accounts of 
policymaking tn particular sectors. Some chapters make more 
important theoretical points than others. The chapter by 
Chilton notes that defense integration since the end of the 
Cold War has largely proceeded ahead of EU political 
integration and within the separate institutional context of 
NATO, providing intriguing evidence that defense integra- 
tion has developed its own logic separate from the function- 
alist one of economic integration and may not necessarily 
spill over into EU political union. The chapter by Deeg on 
German federalism and the EU argues that two simultaneous 
trends are observable: (1) the Europeanization of German 
federalism, with the EU becoming a third actor in the 
German federal system, and (2) the federalization of the EU, 
with the growing involvement of the German Lander in 
policymaking at the EU level. Ironically, he argues, the 
decentralization of the EU via increased application of the 
subsidiarity principle could actually promote integration by 
making it more democratic and accountable. 

Some of the contributors differ in their interpretation as to 
who has the power in EU decision making or as to where that 
power is gravitating. Peterson and Fuchs, in their respective 
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chapters on EU research and telecommunications policies, 
argue that the commission is a powerful and autonomous 
actor. Zito and Pollack, however, in their respective discus- 
sions of EU environmental and regional policies, stress the 
important “gatekeeper” role of national governments and the 
Council of Ministers. Accepting an intergovernmentalist 
framework, Pollack argues that the challenge for EU theo- 
rists lies “in understanding the conditions under which mem- 
ber states consent to an increase in supra- and subnational 
power, and the conditions under which the Commission and 
subnational governments are able to exercise that power to 
influence policy outcomes” (p. 385). 

The argument for conceptualizing two distinctive levels of 
EU politics—a “high politics” level that is inherently inter- 
governmental and a “low politics” level of detailed regulation 
in established policy sectors, with a key role for the commis- 
sion and interest groups—is made by Mazey and Richardson 
in their chapter on the emerging European policy style. It is 
also contained in the chapter on Germany and European 
monetary union (EMU) by Smith and Sandholtz, who de- 
scribe a two-stage policy process in which the phase and 
institutional setting of integration largely determines which 
political actors have power. In their case, the EMU treaty- 
negotiation phase was dominated by the German federal 
government, in particular Chancellor Kohl; once the treaty 
was concluded, however, the focus shifted to the politics of 
ratification and day-to-day policymaking, allowing for the 
much greater role of the Bundesbank and other domestic 
institutions and interests. ! 

A notable gap in the coverage of this volume, with the 
exception of Partan’s chapter on the justiciability of the 
subsidiarity principle, is discussion of the European Court of 
Justice’s role in the integration’ process. This omission is 
particularly curious in light of heightened interest in the court 
in recent theoretical work on the EU. Overall, though, this 
book is a valuable and welcome addition to the literature on 
the EU and integration, and it should be of considerable 
interest to any serious scholar of EU politics. 


The Spread of Nuclear Weapons:' A Debate. By Scott Sagan 
and Kenneth Waltz. New York: W.W. Norton, 1995. 160p. 
$16.95. 


Richard Rosecrance, University of California 
at Los Angeles 


‘ Why have nuclear weapons? People used to believe that the 
relative stability of the Cold War was due to the presence of 
bipolarity and the existence of nuclear weapons on both 
sides. Bipolarity has already been questioned as a stabilizing 
force. But perhaps nuclear weapons were necessary to deter 
a Soviet attack on Western Europe. This conclusion, how- 
ever, has also been queried. Even|in the absence of nuclear 
weapons, a Russian invasion would have unleashed another 
world war, a war Moscow could not have won. In fact, despite 
all the argumentation since the first nuclear detonation on 
July 16, 1945, we still cannot unambiguously conclude that 
nuclear weapons are a net benefit to world stability. 

In theory, nuclear weapons may be useful to prevent 
conventional as well as nuclear strikes. In which case, they 
may economize on the need to spend on conventional forces. 
But if nuclear weapons only deter the use of an opponent’s 
nuclear force, nations must also possess a large stock of 
conventional weapons to deter nonnuclear attack. 

Nuclear weapons have to surmount two hurdles to be 
useful for deterrent purposes: (1) The conditional probability 
of nuclear use must be high, if a given provocation, X, occurs; 
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(2) the probability of use of nuclear weapons must be very 
low (or nonexistent) if X does not occur. As Albert Wohl- 
stetter and many others (including Scott Sagan) have shown, 
resolute attempts to solve one problem exacerbate the other. 
On the one hand, if one has made sure that no accident can 
ever occur, then the “dud rate” in a real nuclear crisis will be 
high. On the other hand, if one places weapons in a state of 
high readiness, then accidents are likely to happen (and they 
have happened). In any event, as time has passed, the 
credibility of (1) has greatly declined. 

In this interesting debate, Kenneth Waltz disagrees; he 
believes that the conditional probability of nuclear use by 
new nuclear states is high but that this need not raise 
problems of accident or unauthorized use. Sagan contends 
that the problem of accident has not been solved even for 
large and competent nuclear powers like the United States 
and would be far worse for new, small nuclear states. 

Trends in nuclear declaratory strategy seem to raise more 
questions about the continuing credibility of nuclear use even 
for extremely powerful nations like the United States. In the 
1980s a Department of Defense study group questioned 
whether U.S. strategic tasks might not better be performed by 
extremely accurate conventional weapons, obviating the need 
for nuclear strikes.* Thomas Schelling underscored the prob- 
lem when he noted that there was now a de facto “nuclear 
taboo” which made nuclear initiation difficult for all powers.” 

The historical record shows that nonnuclear states have 
sometimes attacked the forces of nuclear powers, as did 
North Korea, China, and North Vietnam, without engender- 
ing a nuclear reprisal. In 1982 Argentina seized islands 
owned by Britain, a nuclear state, but Britain did not bomb 
Argentina. In 1973 Syria and Egypt attacked Israel, a state 
they knew to be armed with nuclear weapons; nor were these 
attacks merely peripheral ones, as is sometimes said. The 
Syrian forces broke through Israel’s Barak Brigade 
and moved down into Israel from the Golan Heights. Iraqi 
Scud missile attacks rained on the center of Tel Aviv in 1991 
without reprisal (and certainly without nuclear reprisal). 
With each nonresponse, the credibility of nuclear retaliation 
declines farther. 

Waltz seems to believe in the inevitable spread of weapons. 
Yet, the issue remains open. Today, nations are denuclear- 
izing more rapidly than they are becoming nuclear powers. 
South Africa, Argentina, and Brazil are notable recent cases 
of nuclear reversal. North Korea, South Korea, and Taiwan 
have held back. Canada, Australia, Sweden, Switzerland, and, 
indeed, all developed West European countries (except for 
Britain and France) have considered the nuclear option and 
rejected it. Japan occasionally talks about becoming a nuclear 
power but has refrained from doing so. Ukraine, Belarus, and 
Kazakhstan have recently denuclearized, despite foreign ad- 
vice to retain their capabilities. Germany is not going to 
become nuclear. The World Court now holds that initiation 
of nuclear weapons is in violation of international law except 
in the very narrow case in which, without their use, national 
extinction would occur. 

The plain fact is that nuclear credibility is low and getting 
lower. If it were high, as Sagan amply shows, it would pose 
further dangers of accidental or unauthorized use which 
already cannot be neglected. Most nations are aware of the 
problem posed by the increasing barriers to nuclear initia- 
tion, and some of them have sought other alternatives (e.g., 


1K. Smith, “Economic and Technological Implications of Discrimi- 
nate Deterrence,” Bulletin of Peace Proposals 20 (June 1989):205-17. 
2 “The Conventional Status of Nuclear Weapons,” UCLA Center for 
international Relations Working Paper, 1992. 
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developing chemical or biological warfare strategies), but 
these have not solved the problem of declining credibility of 
weapons of mass destruction. 

Most nations have come to recognize that conventional 
forces will not be obviated by nuclear ones and, in particular, 
that a nuclear response to a conventional attack is now nearly 
unthinkable. Hence, in adding nuclear weapons to an abso- 
lutely necessary conventional force, nations create major 
opportunity costs. How much will nations spend upon a force 
they cannot or will not use? This is a question for the United 
States today as well as for other countries. Developed 
nonnuclear states progressed much more rapidly in the 1980s 
than those that devoted large funds to their nuclear forces, 
like the old Soviet Union and Reagan’s United States. Even 
China, a nuclear power, has spent relatively little on nuclear 
weapons and their associated long-range delivery capabili- 
ties; it has concentrated its energies on investment in civilian 
production and conventional defense. 

Yn sum, the spread of nuclear weapons is no longer 
inevitable. With the passage of time, nations have begun to 
wonder whether nuclear weapons are in fact usable; if they 
possessed genuine and hair-trigger usability, they would 
present major problems of accident. That is why, despite 
Waltz, there is a net tendency away from the spread of 
nuclear weapons. As the question arises in terms of realistic 
technological alternatives, many more nations are deciding 
not to go nuclear than to acquire weapons. And some nations 
that previously opted for nuclear are changing their minds. 
There will be more nuclear reversals in the future. 


Democracy and Its Discontents: Development, Interdepen- 
dence, and U.S. Policy in Latin America. By Howard J. 
Wiarda. Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, 
1995. 367p. $68.50 cloth, $27.95 paper. 


John D. Martz, Pennsylvania State University 


During the past two decades, few scholars with expertise in 
Latin American affairs have followed U.S. policy and the 
course of inter-American relations as closely as Howard 
Wiarda. He has maintained a host of both formal and 
informal connections with Washington policymakers while 
keeping a foot in the academic world as well. His writings, 
which have appeared in a number of both obscure and 
well-known outlets, have been republished in periodic an- 
thologies, beginning in 1984 with his In Search of Policy: The 
United States and Latin America. This is his fourth such 
compilation—the first, as he notes, which reflects the post- 
Cold War reconceptualization of U.S. policy. The contents 
include either excerpted or complete chapters from several 
books, along with the usual journal sources. 

This collection is divided into five parts, followed by a 
conclusion. The first incorporates two chapters providing a 
useful overview of U.S. policy from Reagan through Bush 
and into the early Clinton years. Each appeared previously in 
book form: the first in this reviewer’s United States Policy in 
Latin America: A Decade of Crisis and Challenge (1995) and 
the second in Wiarda’s The End of the Cold War: Continuing 
U.S. Policy Interests and Options in Major World Regions 
(1995). The second section presents informative discussions 
of what Wiarda properly terms complex policy issues. The 
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four topics are democratization and human rights; think 
tanks vis-à-vis U.S. Latin American policy; elections and 
democracy throughout the hemisphere; and the domestic 
politics of NAFTA. Of these, the greatest source of new and 
fresh information is on the Washington think tanks. While 
those inside the Beltway will find the treatment familiar, 
many other students of policymaking will benefit greatly from 
the data and assessment presented. The other selections in 
this section are well-argued presentations but cover relatively 
familiar ground. 

“Theory and Interpretation,” which constitutes the third 
part, is based on Wiarda’s early writings in comparative 
politics rather than foreign policy and international relations. 
Thus, he questions and probes the nature of Latin American 
democracy through reconsiderations of centralism, authori- 
tarianism, and bureaucratic patrimonialism, enriched by a 
brief soupçon of Dominican politics as personified by Joa- 
quin Balaguer, who finally stepped down from the presidency 
in mid-1996 as he approached his ninetieth birthday. Taken 
as a whole, this grouping of selections serves to underline the 
importance of understanding Latin America on its own 
political and conceptual terms. Otherwise, it is somewhat 
peripheral to the rest of the volume. 

Part four consists of five country-specific case studies. In a 
sense they are asymmetrical, including both brief and ex- 
tended treatments drawn from articles, chapters, and confer- 
ence papers. Notwithstanding the merits of individual pieces, 
there is perhaps inevitably an absence of thematic continuity 
to tie them together. To be sure, each in its own context helps 
to point the way toward questions about the future course of 
political transitions in Latin America. As such, they help lead 
the reader into the two last chapters. This is notably true of 
the piece setting forth future policy options for U.S. relations 
with the Caribbean, along with an all-too-brief review of 
political reform in the Southern Cone which broadens into a 
statement about the new democracies and their linkage to 
development. 

In his conclusion, Wiarda views the December 1994 Miami 
Summit of Western Hemisphere heads of state from the 
initial aura of euphoria to the later wave of pessimism. This 
presumably presents the author’s thinking as of early 1995. 
Future publications will doubtless carry us farther into the 
unending and kaleidoscopically refracted image of U.S. pol- 
icy in Latin American affairs. 

As a totality, these essays are stimulating and provocative 
but intellectually unfulfilling. Wiarda has brought together - 
selections of his studies and observations which are deeply 
embedded in the world of Washington policymaking yet 
richly informed by a discerning and experienced scholar. 
There may be those who will differ with various of his 
political judgments, but none will deny the fertility of his 
writings. Certainly he is justified in pulling together this 
compendium. At some future point, however, one hopes for 
an extended, systematic, and tightly organized book in which 
Wiarda synthesizes his views and puts forward a detailed 
statement of his policy recommendations. The result is likely 
to be unsympathetic toward a generation or more of policy- 
makers presumably knowledgeable about Latin America. 
Yet, it also would constitute a forum in which Wiarda could 
provide guidance toward a more rational and constructive 
approach to Latin America as a new century nears. 
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and economic rights of citizens. It models the policing of rights as a coordination problem among 


l | This paper develops a game-theoretic approach to the problem of political officials’ respect for political 


citizens, but one with asymmetries difficult to resolve in a decentralized manner. The paper shows 
that democratic stability depends on a self-enforcing equilibrium: It must be in the interests of political 
officials to respect democracy’s limits on their behavior. The concept of self-enforcing limits on the state 
illuminates a diverse set of problems and thus serves as a potential basis for integrating the literature. The 
framework is applied to'a range of topics, such as democratic stability, plural societies, and elite pacts. The 
paper also applies its lessons to the case of the Glorious Revolution in seventeenth-century England. 


hat accounts for the remarkable variation 

among states in the rule of law, a set of stable 

political rules and rights applied impartially to 
all citizens? Why are constitutional provisions easily 
evaded or ignored in some societies while respected in 
others? These questions have long been of interest to 
students of democracy, and ih literature addressing 
them is immense, multifaceted, and compartmental- 
ized. Although the literature’ has vastly improved our 
knowledge, it has not produced a general theory with 
well-accepted answers to the'above questions. 

This paper provides a new, synthetic treatment of the 
problem of democratic stability and the rule of law. I 
begin with a series of puzzles. The first concerns the 
absence of consensus about the role of interests and 
values in democratic stability. The early post-World 
War II literature studied the relationship between 
political culture and democracy (Almond and Verba 
1963, Dahl 1966, Lipset 1960; see also Huntington 
1968), emphasizing the role of values in maintaining 
democracy. Almond and Verba (1963, chapters 1, 13), 
for example, argue that stable democracy results from 
a “civic culture,” a social consensus over a specific set 
of values. Barry (1970, 48-52), among others, turned 
Almond and Verba’s logic on its head, arguing that 
stable democracy is not sustained by a set of values; 
instead, it engenders them. Barry used this logic to 
_ dismiss both the role of values in democratic stability 

and Almond and Verba’s work. 

In contrast to the earlier generation of scholars, most 
political scientists in the last fifteen years have focused 
on the interests and values of elites (e.g., O’Donnell 

‘and Schmitter 1986, Przeworski 1991). The elite-cen- 
- tric approach suggests that me behavior and citizen 
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values are secondary or irrelevant (Shapiro 1993). Not 
all modern scholars emphasize elites, however. Put- 
nam’s (1993) influential study stresses a return to the 
study of values with far less attention to elite behavior. 
Unfortunately, these disparate contributions fail to 
explain how elite and mass behavior fit together. 

The second puzzle concerns why divided societies 
cause so much difficulty for democratic stability, as 
emphasized by Dahl (1971), Horowitz (1985), and 
Rabushka and Shepsle (1972). Horowitz (1985), for 
example, concludes that democracy has little chance in 
severely divided societies. Yet, as Lipjhart (1968, 1984) 
observes in a series of contexts, many divided societies 
are characterized by stable democracy (e.g., Belgium, 
Switzerland, mid-twentieth-century Netherlands) or 
nearly so (as in India). 

The third puzzle concerns elite pacts, agreements 
among competing (and often warring) elites that initi- 
ate a transition to democracy. Although many compar- 
ativists point to them (Burton, Gunther, and Higley 
1992; Karl 1986; Rustow 1970; O’Donnell and Schmit- 
ter 1986), no widely accepted approach explains pre- 
cisely what problem pacts solve or what distinguishes 
successful from failing pacts. 

The purpose of this paper is to present a new 
approach to the political foundations of democracy. By 
encompassing the three seemingly unrelated puzzles, it 
suggests a means for synthesizing several disparate 
components of the literature. The approach rests on a 
simple game-theoretic model of the stability of limited 
government. Because democratic survival requires that 
political officials observe limits on their behavior—for 
example, abiding by election results, rules governing 
policy choice, and a set of political rights of citizens— 
democracy is a form of limited government. As 
Przeworski (1991) argues, students of democracy have 
given too little attention to the issue of how democ- 
racy’s limits are enforced. As shown below, an analysis 
of enforcement problems affords a deeper understand- 
ing of democratic stability, pacts, and democratic tran- 
sition. 

To study political officials’ respect for limits on their 
behavior, I make two assumptions. First, all citizens 
have preferences and values about the appropriate 
limits on government. Second, each citizen, based on 
his or her preferences and values, is able to classify 
state actions into two mutually exclusive categories: 
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legitimate actions and fundamental transgressions. No- 
tice that I define these concepts for an individual, not 
for the society. No automatic mechanism is assumed to 
create a societal consensus about values. Citizens may 
have widely different views about limits on the state, 
legitimacy, and fundamental transgressions. 

The model abstracts from the institutions of repre- 
sentative government by focusing on the relationship 
between a single political official, called the sovereign, 
and the citizenry. The model assumes that a necessary 
condition for a citizen to support the sovereign is that 
he not transgress what that citizen believes are her 
fundamental rights. To remain in power, the sovereign 
must retain sufficient citizen support. 

To see the consequences for sovereign behavior, 
suppose that on a particular issue.a consensus exists 
about the legitimate boundaries of the state and that 
citizens are willing to withdraw their support from a 
sovereign who violates them. The sovereign will avoid 
violating these boundaries because doing so risks losing 
power. The sovereign’s self-interest leads him to re- 
spect limits on his behavior; that is, these limits are 
self-enforcing. In contrast, if citizens hold different 
views about limits on the state— or if they are unwilling 
to defend these limits—then the sovereign can violate 
these limits and retain sufficient support to survive. In 
this case, limits on the sovereign are not self-enforcing. 

The approach implies that maintaining democracy is 
in part a coordination dilemma among citizens. Dem- 
ocratic stability requires that citizens agree on the 
limits on the state that they are to defend. Such 
agreement is neither natural nor automatic. Because 
citizens’ social and economic positions vary widely, 
they typically disagree about the appropriate limits on 
government. Even if all citizens favor democracy and 
elections, they are likely to disagree about a range of 
policies, such as the political rights of dissidents, land 
reform, the pace of economic reform, or labor policy. 

My theory suggests that self-enforcing limits on the 
state result when members of a society resolve their 
coordination dilemmas about the appropriate limits on 
the state. These limits include respecting not only 
election results but also the rules governing electoral 
competition and public policymaking. 

The approach also stresses the importance of the 
interaction of formal institutions, elites, and citizens 
for democratic stability. Mass behavior is relevant 
because citizens must coordinate their reactions to 
prevent violations of democratic rights. Citizen reac- 
tions thus provide a component of the elite incentives. 
To the extent that solutions to the coordination di- 
lemma occur, it is elites who construct them, often 
through pacts. And, given state institutions, elites make 
policy choices and choose whether or not to abide by 
limits on the state. 

The model holds surprising power, providing a uni- 
fied approach to the above puzzles. For the first puzzle, 
it suggests that Barry was correct to criticize the causal 
link in Almond and Verba (1963, chapter 13) but 
wrong to dismiss their association of democratic stabil- 
ity with a citizen consensus over particular values. In 
my model, the consensus is not epiphenomenal, as 
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Barry suggested. Democratic stability occurs when 
citizens and elites construct a focal solution that re- 
solves their coordination dilemmas about limits on the 
state. The focal solution results in a set of mass 
behaviors that create a “civic culture,” including a 
consensus on values and stable democracy. The inter- 
dependence of elite and citizen behavior in the model 
also helps us understand the relationship between 
Przeworski’s (1991, chapter 1) framework, with its 
explicit interest-based calculus, and citizen values. Al- 
though Przeworski does not discuss citizen values, I 
show that, when a consensus over values exists, elites 
face different incentives than when none exists, much 
as Almond and Verba and Putnam (1993, chapter 6) 
suggest. 

Furthermore, my approach indicates that instability 
plagues democracy in most divided societies because 
ethnic divisions impede resolution of the coordina- 
tion dilemma about the appropriate role of the state. 
This interpretation explains why democracy is often 
stable in the divided societies of the West, which have 
resolved their coordination problems. I show how 
Lijphart’s (1968) characterization of Dutch consocia- 
tionalism fits the model. 

The third puzzle concerns what pacts do and how 
they do it. My answer is that successful pacts—such as 
the Glorious Revolution in seventeenth-century Eng- 
land, the Missouri Compromise of 1820 in the United 
States, or the Colombian pact of the 1950s—create a 
focal solution that resolves the coordination dilemmas 
confronting elites and citizens. To succeed, a pact must 
be self-enforcing, and the literature neglects this topic. 

The Glorious Revolution illustrates these findings. 
The revolution’s success, based on an elite pact, initi- 
ated a new consensus about the limits on government. 
Previously, widely varying notions about the state and 
citizen duty hindered citizen coordination. In the ab- 
sence of consensus, certain transgressions against citi- 
zens went unpunished. The revolution established 
widely supported (at least among enfranchised elites) 
limits on the state. Following the revolution, the 
crown’s respect for political limits on its behavior 
became self-enforcing. 

This paper proceeds as follows. The next section 
develops the model, revealing the range of behavior 
that a society may exhibit, including its ability to sustain 
limited government. I then apply the approach to 
seventeenth-century England. The next section applies 
the model to the puzzles raised above, integrating a 
range of components of the literature. The concluding 
discussion develops the implications for the mainte- 
nance of democracy, the emergence of a civil society, 
and the rule of law. 


THE MODEL 


The model is developed in two stages, emphasizing two 
independent impediments to policing the state. The 
first stage studies the pure coordination problem in- 
duced by sovereign transgressions; the second embeds 
the problem of coordination in a political context. 
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Model 1: Pure Coordination 


I begin with a game that concerns the interaction of the 
polity and economy. The players are a political official 
or sovereign, S, and two groups of citizens, A and B. 
The economy produces the social surplus. All players 
share in the surplus, but the quantity produced and its 
distribution depend on political choices. The model 
also assumes that a set of economic and political rights 
has been specified and that these rights are compatible 
with economic prosperity.: Whether they are en- 
forced—and hence whether prosperity occurs in prac- 
tice—depends on the interaction of the players. 

The sovereign holds political power and may choose 
to respect or transgress citizens’ rights. Power thus 
allows him to gain at the victim’s expense, for example, 
by confiscating citizens’ wealth. Transgressions gener- 
ate an economic loss, reflecting the potential destruc- 
tion of assets and the poor incentive effects generated 
by insecure rights. The sovereign does not hold power 
indefinitely, however. In order| to remain in office, he 
needs the support of a sufficient subset of the citizens.’ 
Thus, citizens hold some leverage over the sovereign in 
that a sufficient number of them may depose him. The 
model assumes that the sovereign’s survival ‘requires 
the support of at least one group but not both.? 


1 Ample evidence supports this assumption (see, e.g, Ames 1987). 
Even tyrannical regimes cannot survive without the support of some 
portion, if small, of the citizenry. As V. O. Key (1961, 3) suggests, 
“even in the least democratic regime. opinion may influence the 
direction or tempo of substantive policy. Although a government 
may be erected on tyranny, to endure it needs the ungrudging 
support of substantial numbers of its people.” 
2 This assumption does not imply that the sovereign requires the 
support of a majority. The groups may, be of unequal size, with the 
support of the minority group being sufficient for the sovereign to 
survive. 
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Sovereign-Constituency Coordination Game 
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The model’s sequence of play is shown in Figure 1. $ 
moves first and must choose whether to transgress 
citizen rights. Once § has chosen, A and B move 
simultaneously, choosing to acquiesce or to challenge 
the sovereign.? Challenging is also costly for the citi- 
zens (notice that A and B may challenge regardless of 
whether the sovereign has chosen to transgress). If 
both.A and B challenge, then the sovereign is deposed, 
and any attempted transgression is rebuffed. If only 
one group challenges S, then the challenge fails, and 
the transgression succeeds. If both A and B acquiesce, 
then the transgression succeeds. | 

The payoffs from this game are given in Figure 2. 
Power is valuable to the sovereign, and he gains 2 from 
retaining it. Total social surplus is maximized when no 
transgressions are attempted and neither group chal- 
lenges: The sovereign receives 2, and each group, 8. 
The sovereign values successful transgressions, increas- 
ing his payoff by 6, 3 from each citizen group. A 
transgression destroys half of all confiscated surplus, 
costing each victim 6. Challenging costs each chal- 
lenger 1 regardless of whether it succeeds. 

Outcomes are determined by the strategy combina- 
tions chosen by the three players. If $ attempts a 
transgression and both A and B acquiesce, then the 
transgression succeeds, and the payoffs are: 8 to S (2 
for retaining power and a net of 3 confiscated from 
each group), 2 to both A and B (8 minus the transgres- 
sion’s cost of 6). If S attempts to transgress against 4 
and B and both challenge, then the transgression fails 
and the sovereign loses power, resulting in payoffs of 0 


3 The simultaneous move between A and B is shown in Figure 1 as A 
moving first, followed by B, but as indicated by the dashed ellipse or 
“information set” around B’s two nodes, B does not know A’s 
decision when s/he must choose. 
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FIGURE 2. Payoffs for the Sovereign-Constituency Coordination Game 
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to the sovereign (he loses power and hence his payoff 
of 2) and 7 to each group (8 minus the cost of 
challenging, 1). 

The structure of the game induces a problem of 
coordination among the citizens. If all act in concert, 
then they can prevent transgressions. If they fail to act 
in concert, then the sovereign can transgress the rights 
of citizens and survive. As in all coordination games, 
how one citizen group reacts to a transgression de- 
pends on how it anticipates the other citizen group will 
react. If the first group anticipates that the other group 
will challenge, then it is best off challenging. But if it 
believes that the other will acquiesce, then it is better 
off acquiescing. These two scenarios reflect the two 
pure strategy equilibria of the game. In one, the 
sovereign transgresses the rights of all citizens who 
acquiesce in spite of the sovereign’s behavior. This is an 
equilibrium because of the coordination problem. 
Given that the other acquiesces, each group is better 
off acquiescing; challenging is costly and will do no 
good. Moreover, the sovereign has no incentive to 
change his behavior since he benefits from successful 
transgressions. Limits on the sovereign are not re- 
spected in this equilibrium. 

In the other equilibrium, the sovereign honors rights 
in society and neither group challenges, thus maximiz- 
ing social surplus. In this equilibrium, both groups 
challenge whenever the sovereign attempts a transgres- 
sion. Given the behavior of the others, neither citizen 
group has an incentive to alter its behavior; nor does 
the sovereign. Limits on the sovereign are self-enforc- 
ing in this equilibrium. | 

This game reveals a natural impediment to policing 
the behavior of the state. Even when all members of 
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the society agree on the definition of citizen rights, 
those rights may not be respected. As in all coordina- 
tion games, even though all players are better off when 
all challenge following a transgression, they will not 
automatically do so. 


Model 2: Coordination in a Political Context 


Model 1 is particularly simple. If coordination were the 
sole problem facing citizens, they might easily sur- 
mount it much as they overcome coordination prob- 
lems, such as deciding on which side of the road to 
drive. Distributional issues complicate the problem 
considerably. Model 1 allows no differentiation be- 
tween the two groups, abstracting from the diversity of 
Opinion about the appropriate boundaries of the state 
and hence about what actions constitute a transgres- 
sion. 

Model 2 adds two political elements to the problem 
of transgressions. First, the sovereign need not trans- 
gress against all citizens simultaneously. Second, trans- 
gressions have distributional implications: When the 
sovereign transgresses against one group, he shares 
some of the benefits with the other group in exchange 
for their support. For example, violating one group’s 
right of representation may allow the other a greater 
share of legislative benefits. 

Specifically, S faces two groups of citizens, A and B; 
he must retain the support of at least one group in 
order to retain power. The sequence of action is shown 
in Figure 3. S moves first and may choose to attempt to 
transgress against both A and B, against A alone, 
against B alone, or against neither. After 5 moves, A 
and B move simultaneously. Each may choose to 
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acquiesce or to challenge the sovereign. Challenging is 
costly. If both A and B challenge, then the sovereign is 
deposed, and any transgression attempted by the sov- 
ereign is rebuffed. If only one group of citizens chal- 
lenges S, then the challenge fails, and any attempted 
transgression succeeds. If both 4 and B acquiesce, then 
any attempted transgression succeeds. 

The payoffs from this game are given in Figure 4. 
Social surplus is maximized when no transgressions or 
challenges are attempted, yielding 2, 8, and 8, respec- 
tively. Power is valuable to the sovereign, and he loses 
2 if he is deposed. A successful transgression nets a 
total of 3. When S successfully transgresses against one 
group, he keeps 2 of the 3 and shares 1 with the other 
group. If S transgresses against both, then he keeps 6. 
A transgression against either group destroys half of all 
confiscated surplus, costing the victim a total of 6. 
Challenging costs each challenger 1 regardless of 
whether it succeeds. Outcomes are determined by the 
strategy combinations chosen by the three players.* 

This game complicates the coordination problem of 
model 1 by adding an aspect of the standard prisoner’s 
dilemma to the coordination! problem. That aspect 
arises because challenging a |transgression is costly. 
Consider the set of incentives, facing each group if S 
attempts to transgress against B. B naturally prefers 
that both challenge. No matter what strategy B plays, 
however, A has a dominant strategy and will always 
acquiesce in the face of a transgression against B. 
Knowing this, B will also acquiesce. 

This structure of interaction|allows the sovereign to 
transgress some citizens’ rights and survive.> In the 
one-shot game, there are three pure strategy equilibria, 


4 For example, if $ attempts to transgress against both A and B and 
both acquiesce, then the transgression succeeds, and the payoffs are: 
8 to S, 2 to A, and 2 to B. If S attempts to transgress against both A 
and B and both challenge, then the' transgression fails, and the 
sovereign loses power, resulting in payoffs of 0, 7, 7. 

5 The equilibrium concept is subgame perfection: A strategy specifies 
the action a player will take at every node of the game; an equilibnum 
1s a set of strategies such that no player has an incentive to deviate, 
given the strategies of others; the equilibrium 1s subgame perfect if ıt 
remains an equilibrium when restricted to each subgame. 


FIGURE 3. The Sovereign-Constituency Transgression Game 
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and the Pareto-optimal strategy combination with no 
transgressions is not among them. Which equilibrium 
occurs depends in part upon the reaction functions of 
the citizen groups to a transgression. The worst out- 
come for the citizens, where the sovereign transgresses 
against both, is an equilibrium. This occurs if citizens 
acquiesce in the face of any transgressions. The equi- 
librium strategies are: S transgresses against both A 
and B; A and B acquiesce under all circumstances. 
Neither A nor B has an incentive to deviate. Although 
both A and B would prefer that both challenge S, acting 
alone and taking the strategies of the others as given, 
neither group can change the outcome by challenging, 
but it will increase its costs. 

The two other equilibria are asymmetric and occur 
when S targets only one citizen group. In these equi- 
libria, citizen groups challenge S if and only if both are 
the targets of a transgression. The equilibrium strate- 
gies (for the case when S targets B) are: S transgresses 
against B; A and B challenge if and only if S trans- 
gresses against both A and B. None of the players has 
an incentive to deviate. For S, transgressing against 
both leads to being deposed (this triggers both A and B 
to challenge, deposing the sovereign); transgressing 
against A instead is no better; and transgressing against 
neither is worse. For A, always acquiescing yields no 
change in payoffs; and challenging any transgression 
decreases payoffs (this raises A’s costs without any 
benefit). For B, given that $ targets only it and that A 
therefore will not challenge, challenging will not 
change the outcome but will increase B’s costs. Thus, 
the outcome of the one-shot game is particularly grim 
because it cannot sustain the rights of all citizens. 

These equilibria can be interpreted in terms of the 
implicit notion of citizen duty, corresponding to how 
citizens respond to a transgression. For example, the 
asymmetric equilibrium where § successfully trans- 
gresses against B is supported by notions that citizens 
should respond to the most egregious violations by S$; 
notably, when he targets both groups. The other equi- 
librium—in which the sovereign successfully trans- 
gresses against both—may correspond to the idea of 
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passive obedience because citizens believe the sover- 
eign rules by divine right. Two other concepts of citizen 
duty cannot be supported in equilibrium: namely, that 
a citizen ought to respond whenever s/he is the target 
or that a citizen ought to respond whenever any citizen 
is the target. Both notions fail due to the dominant 
Strategy feature of the game: When S transgresses 
against only one group, the other is always better off 
acquiescing. 

The situation is more complicated when this game is 
repeated, that is, when the interaction between the 
sovereign and citizens is ongoing. Given the structure 
of payoffs, the “folk theorem” applies, implying that 
virtually any outcome can be sustained as an equilib- 
rium of the repeated game (Fudenberg and Maskin 
1986). In particular, each equilibrium of the one-shot 
game is an equilibrium of the repeated game. 

Because it provides the opportunity for citizens to 
punish one another, repeating the game allows citizens 
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FIGURE 4. Payoffs for the Sovereign-Constituency Transgression Game 
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to support the Pareto-optimal outcome, which has the 
following equilibrium strategies: 


S: If either A or B has ever acquiesced to a trans- 
gression, transgress against both 4 and B. Other- 
wise, do not transgress. 

A: If B has challenged every previous transgression 
by S, then challenge if S transgresses and acqui- 
esce otherwise. If B has acquiesced to a previous 
transgression by $, acquiesce in every period. 

B: If A has challenged every previous transgression 
by S, then challenge if S transgresses and acqui- 
esce otherwise. If A has acquiesced to a previous 
transgression by S, acquiesce in every period. 


To prevent challenges by S, both groups must challenge 
any transgression. This behavior is an equilibrium 


6 Technically, this equilibrium also requires a sufficiently high dis- 
count factor, 8. 
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under repeat play because, ‘as in the repeated prison- 
ers dilemma, the players|use trigger strategies to 
“punish” one another for {failure to cooperate. For 
example, if A fails to challenge S when S attempts to 
transgress against B, then Bi can retaliate by acquiesc- 
ing in the future whenever S attempts to transgress 
against A. This allows S to transgress successfully 
against A. 

When S attempts to transgress against B, B’s use of 
the trigger strategy confronts A with the following 
choice: Acquiesce today, avoiding the cost of 1, and 
then face losing 3 in all future periods; or challenge 
today, costing 1 today but maintaining 3 in all future 
periods. When A does not: discount the future too 
heavily, it will prefer the latter. B’s trigger strategy 
induces A to challenge the sovereign when the latter 
attempts to transgress against B alone. 

An important property of'this equilibrium is that it 
supports a social consensus: All citizens hold the same 
views about transgressions and citizen duty. It thus 
reflects a Lockean principle of active resistance to the 
sovereign in the face of transgressions.” 

Unfortunately, the Pareto-optimal outcome is not 
the only equilibrium. Although it is normatively attrac- 
tive, this equilibrium will noti inevitably occur. Among 
others, the game may instead yield any ‘of the three 
equilibria of the one-shot game; allowing successful 
transgressions against some lor all citizens. In these 
equilibria, the sovereign may transgress the rights of 
some citizens while retaining the support of others. 
These are stable patterns of behavior, and none of the 
players, acting alone, can alter them. 

| 


Implications of the Model for Limited 


Government 


The sovereign-transgression game exhibits multiple 
equilibria. In the Pareto-optimal equilibrium, citizens 
police universalist limits on the state: In the asymmet- 
ric equilibria, the sovereign and one group of citizens 
form a coalition against the remaining citizens, trans- 
gressing the latter’s rights. ` 

Although multiple equilibria often make predictions 
difficult, this is not the case for the sovereign-transgres- 
sion game. Because it presents members of a society 
with a massive coordination problem, the game’s most 
natural equilibrium is asymmetric. This holds because 
most societies are unlikely to resolve the coordination 
problem in a wholly decentralized manner (Matsuyama 
1996). People’s natural diversity impedes coordination. 
Their economic circumstances differ considerably, in- 
cluding wealthy elites, successful commercial agents or 


7 Nonetheless, there is more than one way to interpret the implied 
citizen duty, although both are Lockean. The game-theoretic lan- 
guage suggests a twofold interpretation. First, citizens should react to 
any transgression, regardless of the target; second, those citizens who 
neglect this duty should be punished. Yet, the terms “punishment” 
and “retaliation” impute cognitive processes and are not strictly 
necessary. Thus, a second notion of citizen duty relies on only the 
first point. The behavior called “retalidtion” occurs because citizens 
feel betrayed when others fail to cometo their aid and therefore no 
longer feel an obligation to come to the other’s aid. . 


economic entrepreneurs, yeomen farmers who work 
their own land, peasants who farm the land of others, 
and laborers. In addition, most individuals are mem- 
bers of groups that hold a range of different “cultural 
beliefs” (Greif.1994) and “mental models” (North 
1993), including religious and ethnic groups, labor 
unions, and other economic, political, and social orga- 
nizations. Differential economic positions, beliefs and 
mental models, as well as information make decentral- 
ized coordination difficult.8 

Politics exacerbates the massive coordination prob- 
lem. Because the positions and interests of citizens 
differ, violations of the rights of some may benefit 
others. For example, expropriating the wealth of spe- 
cific economic groups, sectors, or other organiza- 
tions—such as large landowners, laborers, agricultural 
workers, exporters, or the church—provides a source of 
funds for others. Under these circumstances, citizen 
views about the appropriate role of the state, about 
what actions constitute a transgression, and about 
citizen duty are likely to differ widely. 

The model shows that, in the absence of a consensus 
about the boundaries of the state, a coalition between 
the sovereign and one group of citizens is stable once it 
is formed. Thus, the most natural equilibrium of the 
game is coordination failure: Citizens are unlikely to 
achieve coordination in a wholly decentralized manner. 
Typically, differential circumstances imply there is no 
natural focal solution to their problem. 

Policing the sovereign requires that citizens coordi- 
nate their reactions, which requires constructing a 
coordination device. Constitutions, a- charismatic 
leader, a galvanizing event such as a major riot, or a 
pact can serve to coordinate citizens’ reactions so that 
citizens can police the state.” But not just any consti- 
tution or pact will do. Its provisions must be self- 
enforcing; that is, it must be in the interest of the 
sovereign to abide by them (Calvert 1995, Ordeshook 
1992, Przeworski 1991, Weingast 1995). In terms of the 
model, limits become self-enforcing when citizens hold 
these limits in high enough esteem that they are willing 
to defend them by withdrawing support from the 
sovereign when he attempts to violate these limits. To 
survive, a constitution must have more than philosoph- 
ical or logical appeal; citizens must be willing to defend 
it,10 

Social consensus has a special meaning in this ap- 
proach. The construction of a consensus about limits 
on the state does not imply that all citizens hold 
identical values, but that they agree on a set of actions 
that trigger their reaction. Because citizens have dif- 
ferent views about ideal limits, a unique set of ideal 
limits is unlikely. Coordination requires that citizens 


8 Matsuyama (1996) also argues that the scope of citizen differences 
makes it difficult for a central authority to discover the appropriate 
way to coordinate. 

° This pomt is made with respect to constitutions by Gibbons and 
Rutten (1996), Hardin (1989), and Ordeshook (1992); and, in the 
current context, by We (1995). 

10 As Learned Hand (1952, 189-90) observed in his famous essay, 
“The Spirit of Liberty,” “liberty lies in the hearts of men and women; 
when it dies there, no constitution, no law, no court can save it.” 
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compromise their ideal limit. Paradoxically, if all hold 
out for their ideal limits, citizens cannot coordinate and 
hence cannot police the state. When the difference 
between each citizen’s ideal and the compromise is 
small relative to the cost of transgressions, compromise 
makes citizens better off. 

As a final observation, this approach holds that 
democratic stability depends on both mass and elite 
behavior. Given state institutions, elites choose both 
policy and whether to abide by limits on their behav- 
ior.!! Yet, elite choices also depend on mass behavior 
because the latter provides many of the incentives that 
elites face. For example, elites risk their future if they 
ignore a citizen consensus that limits on the state 
should be upheld and defended. When no consensus 
exists, elites have fewer incentives to uphold the sys- 
tem. 


THE ENGLISH GLORIOUS REVOLUTION AS 
AN ELITE PACT 


The Glorious Revolution in England in 1689 illustrates 
both aspects of the theory: an inability to maintain 
political rights and other limits on the state, reflecting 
a lack of social consensus, and the effects of construct- 
ing a coordinating mechanism to resolve these prob- 
lems.1* Limited franchise in England of the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth century implied the 
political system was a competitive and representative 
oligarchy, not a democracy. Nonetheless, the analysis 
of this system’s stability raises the same issues as 
analysis of democratic systems. 

Prior to the revolution, considerable disagreement 
existed about the appropriate boundaries of the state. 
The revolution created a consensus about many dis- 
puted issues. The consensus was codified through 
various constitutional changes, that is, an elite pact. As 
I show, the pact was self-enforcing, providing for the 
consolidation of an oligarchic system of representa- 
tion.}3 

The seventeenth century was one of considerable 
controversy and turmoil. It included a civil war, the 
destruction and subsequent restoration of the monar- 
chy, the Glorious Revolution, and a coup that removed 
one king and brought in another. Disputes concerning 
the role of the state, the rights of citizens, and citizen 
duty occurred between both the king and citizens and 
different groups of citizens. By the end of the century 
two coalitions had formed, called Tories and Whigs. 


11 Moreover, elites construct focal solutions to the coordination 
dilemma. Of course, in practice such elites often include represen- 
tatives of citizen groups (suppressed in the model for simplicity), in 
addition to political officials. 

12 This section draws on North and Weingast (1989) and Weingast 
(1997b). 

13 Flite pacts have rarely been associated in the literature with the 
Anglo-American democracies (see, however, Burton, Gunther, and 
Higley 1992). Nonetheless, they represent critical steps in the 
evolution of representation and the consolidation of democracy in 
both Great Britain and the United States. The Magna Carta 1s 
perhaps the most famous English pact. As the discussion of the 
Missouri Compromise of 1820 in the next section suggests, U.S. 
history also reflects a series of pacts. 
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The latter were more focused on commercial activities. 
They favored secure property rights, low and stable 
taxes on economic activity, and an activist profile in 
international relations. They also sought explicit limits 
on sovereign behavior. Tories cared much less about 
commercial activity, wanted a low international pres- 
ence, and preferred low and stable taxes on land, their 
primary source of wealth. They also strongly supported 
the Church of England and opposed explicit limits on 
the crown. 

The two factions also differed in their views about 
citizen duty when the sovereign committed undesirable 
acts. Whigs held a Lockean view of active resistance in 
the face of such acts. Indeed, Locke was a Whig and 
wrote his famous tracts during these controversies. 
Arguing that sovereign power was granted by citizens, 
Whigs believed it could be withdrawn. Tories, in con- 
trast, maintained a notion of passive obedience to the 
sovereign, believing in acquiescence in the face of 
undesirable acts.14 

During the reign of the late Stuarts (from the 
Restoration in 1660 to the Glorious Revolution) and 
especially by the mid-1670s, the Tories supported the 
crown, whereas the Whigs opposed it. Moreover, the 
late Stuarts transgressed significant rights of the Whigs 
while retaining support:of the Tories. 

The most famous illustration occurred in the 1680s, 
when the crown initiated its campaign to “pack the 
constituencies,” a series of transgressions against the 
Whigs that sought to abrogate their right of represen- 
tation in Parliament.!5 This campaign proved remark- 
ably successful.1° By the mid-1680s, the king had 
violated Whigs’ rights of representation while retaining 
the support of the Tories. The latter’s self-interest, in 
combination with their views on the role of the sover- 
eign and of citizen duty, led them to support the king. 
As long as violations of rights centered on their polit- 
ical opponents, the Tories benefited along with the 
sovereign from transgressions. Seemingly stable, this 
pattern might have lasted for a considerable period. 

Although the motives and wisdom for what hap- 
pened next have been debated for three centuries, the 
actions of the crown are not in dispute.!? Following the 


14 As Miller (1992, 64) suggests: “Tories argued (conventionally 
enough) that, as the powers of kings came from God, resistance to 
kingly authority could never be justified: if a king maltreated his 
subjects, they should accept that maltreatment with the same forti- 
tude as the primitive Christians under the pagan Roman emperors.” 
15 A host of other instances occurred. Many political and individual 
freedoms were abused under the Stuarts. For example, judges were 
fired for not following the dictates of the crown; and excessive bail, 
excessive fines, and cruel and unusual punishment were all used to 
intimidate the political opposition. These, too, were settled following 
the Glorious Revolution (Schwoerer 1981, 284). 

16 Of the 104 formerly Whig strongholds recharted between 1681 and 
1685, only one returned a Whig to the next Parliament (Jones 1972, 
47). 

17 The details of this dispute need not concern us. In brief, for more 
than two centuries, Whig historians viewed the Stuarts as bumbling 
kings taking ill-advised actions. More recent scholarship tends to 
suggest that James H took an intelligent gamble that nearly suc- 
ceeded. Had he won, he would have dramatically transformed the 
English state, emerging as one of the most powerful monarchs in 
Europe. 
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removal of the Whigs as a formidable political opposi- 
tion, the crown turned on its own constituents, using 
the same techniques of disenfranchisement against 
them. In reaction, the Tories joined the Whigs to form 
a united political nation against the king, forcing him to 
flee and inviting in a new monarchy, that of William 
and Mary. | 

The Glorious Revolution was far more than a coup, 
however (Jones 1972, Schwoerer 1981). Before the new 
sovereign took power, the Tories and Whigs negotiated 
a set of institutional changes; notably, Parliament 
joined the crown as an equal partner in government, a 
transformation with significant consequences (see, e.g., 
North and Weingast 1989). | 

Most important from our standpoint are the compo- 
nents of the pact known as the Revolution Settlement, 
which Parliament passed before formally offering Wil- 
liam and Mary the throne. This document represents a 
coordination device. The two sides negotiated, some- 
times bitterly, over two lists:;how to define the former 
king’s transgressions and how to specify the actions 
that no future king could undertake without fear of 
reprisal. Though the participants disagreed about 
ideals, once a compromise occurred, they accepted it 
nearly unanimously. i 

The settlement articulated an explicit set of strate- 
gies over what actions should trigger.a joint response 
by both groups. By creating a consensus about limits, 
these strategies made the agreement self-enforcing. 
Typical of this type of coordination problem, individu- 
als disagreed about what events should trigger a reac- 
tion, but resolution of that coordination problem 
brought unanimous support for the trigger strategies: 


The thirteen points in the Declaration were not just 
statements of the true nature of the law of the constitution, 
they were also intended to provide a guideline for the future 
conduct of government, so that any departure from legality 
would be instantly si and remedial action could be 
taken (Jones 1972, 318, emphasis added). 


The constructed consensus also altered notions of 
citizen duty. Tories relinquished the doctrine of passive 
obedience in the face of sovereign transgressions. No 
longer would the king appeal ito divine right to ration- 
alize his decisions and seek obedience from his sub- 
jects.18 | 

The consensus after the Glorious Revolution was 
thus a direct consequence of the new set of “pacted” 
institutions. It did not result from a new, uniformly 
held ideal about the best form of English government. 
The agreement instead o ed over the appropriate 
trigger strategies coordinating citizen reactions. For 
many of the most central political issues of the era, the 
Revolution Settlement furnished a new set of limits on 
sovereign behavior. The newly agreed-upon limits im- 
plied that citizens would react in concert against any 


18 To quote Schwoerer (1981, 291): “The events of the revolution 
and the terms of the Bill of Rights destroyed the essential mgredients 
of the ancient regime: the theory of divine-right monarchy, the idea 
of direct hereditary succession, the prerogatives of the king over law, 
the military, taxation, and judicial procedures that were to the 
detriment of the individual.” ! 
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future violation of them, thus making their political 
and economic rights more secure. Because violations of 
these limits would now be punished, the crown had a 
substantial incentive to observe them. The pact thus 
made the limits on the state self-enforcing. 


DEMOCRATIC STABILITY 


This section applies the approach to the three puzzles 
noted in the introduction. It also shows how to inte- 
grate other components of the literature, notably the 
study of democratic consolidation. 


Values, Interests, and Democratic Stability 


The first puzzle concerns the relationship between 
citizen values and elite interests in democratic stability. 
In the early literature, scholars focused on citizen 
attitudes and values. Almond and Verba (1963) argued 
that citizens in stable democracies are characterized by 
a particular set of widely shared attitudes and values, 
which they called the “civic culture.”!9 Citizens in 
stable democracies possess a relatively common set of 
understandings about the appropriate boundaries of 
government, the sanctity of political rights, and the 
duties of citizens to preserve them: “If there is no 
consensus within society, there can be little potentiality 
for the peaceful resolution of political differences that 
is associated with the democratic process” (Almond 
and Verba 1963, 358). 

The equilibria of the game correspond closely to the 
phenomena studied by Almond and Verba. Societies 
that have resolved their coordination dilemmas, paral- 
leling the Pareto-optimal equilibrium, exhibit three 
complementary phenomena: stable democracy, a set of 
political institutions and rights of citizens that define 
limits on the state, and a shared set of beliefs among 
the citizenry that those limits are appropriate and 
worth defending. Societies that have failed to resolve 
their coordination dilemmas, paralleling the asymmet- 
ric equilibrium, lack these complementary phenomena. 

The model suggests, however, that stable democracy 
does not simply arise because some countries happen 
to have the relevant shared set of values. As Barry 
(1970, 48-52) observed, stable democracy may instead 
foster citizen values. 

The relationship between citizen values and demo- 
cratic stability is not a causal one, with values as the 
independent variable and democratic stability as the 
dependent variable (Lijphart 1980); nor, as Barry sug- 
gested, is it simply the reverse. My approach suggests a 
third alternative in which the causal variable is whether 
a society has resolved its coordination dilemmas. Res- 
olution creates both a consensus among the citizenry 
and stable democracy; they are two different aspects of 
the same equilibrium. Failing to resolve the dilemma 


19 See also Dahl (1966, 1971) and Lipset (1960, 1963). The discussion 
emphasizes only one aspect of this rich literature. It also suggests a 
way to integrate some of the more recent and parallel findings of 
Putnam (1993) 
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implies a diversity of citizen attitudes and the lack of 
democratic stability. 

Almond and Verba provide considerable support for 
my interpretation of their work. Paralleling my view, 
they argue that citizens in stable democracies have the 
ability to cooperate: “Social trust facilitates political 
cooperation among the citizens in [stable democra- 
cies], and without it democratic politics is impossible” 
(1963, 357). My account emphasizes the consensus 
about the appropriate limits on government. For Al- 
mond and Verba (p. 357), the norms underlying the 
civic culture “place limits on politics. They indicate that 
certain social relationships are not to be dominated by 
political considerations. And in this way they allow the 
individual to maintain a certain degree of indepen- 
dence from the political system.”20 

But how does the civic culture constrain political 
Officials? My equilibrium perspective concludes that 
officials respect limits because they fear being deposed 
or turned out of office. Although Almond and Verba 
(1963, 353) are not centrally concerned with this issue, 
they point to mechanisms that parallel those of my 
model: 


The well-known “law of anticipated reactions” may oper- 
ate here. A good deal of citizen influence over governmen- 
tal elites may entail no activity or even conscious intent of 
citizens. On the contrary, elites may anticipate possible 
demands and activities and act in response to what they 
anticipate. They act responsively, not because citizens are 
actively making demands, but ın order to keep them from 
becoming active. 


In sum, my interpretation of Almond and Verba seems 
in sympathy with their own approach. 


Contrasting Illustrations of Citizen Behavior. The con- 
trast between political behavior in a stable democracy 
like the United States and in the historically unstable 
ones of Latin America illustrates the differences in 
citizen behavior implied by the model. A revealing 
example from the United States concerns the citizen 
reaction to President Franklin Roosevelt’s 1937 pro- 
posal to “pack the Court.” In the previous two years, 
the Supreme Court had declared many of the New 
Deal’s principal components unconstitutional. In re- 
sponse, Roosevelt devised a plan to expand the Court 
to obtain a pro-New Deal majority, but he never 
pressed for it. Among the reasons—and critical for my 
purposes—was the public reaction to this plan. Not 
only his political opponents but also many of his 
supporters were against the plan. Because it consti- 
tuted a direct assault on the constitutional principle of 
the separation of powers, large numbers of citizens, 
including many of the intended beneficiaries, viewed 
the plan as illegitimate.21 


2 As a final parallel with my approach, Almond and Verba (1963, 
372) hint at the importance of constructing a focal solution in the 
creation of stable democracy: “If a new nation 1s to create a civic 
culture ... [t]here must be a symbolic event, or a symbolic, charis- 
matic leader, or some other means of creating commitment and 
unity.” 

21 As one prominent legal historian concluded, “the court-packing 
plan was attacked from all sides as a threat to the independence of 
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This type of citizen reaction is significantly less likely 
in Latin America. Many of these states are character- 
ized by cycles of democracy and authoritarianism, 
which constitutes a fundamental difference between 
democracy there and in the United States. Latin Amer- 
ican states are not characterized by a common set of 
citizen attitudes about the appropriate role of govern- 
ment. When the government threatens radical reform, 
or after extended poor economic performance due to 
political mismanagement or corruption, a surprisingly 
large portion of the citizenry has in the past been 
willing to support extraconstitutional means of political 
change. These findings typify the literature on democ- 
racy in Latin America. Stepan’s (1988) analysis of 
Brazil suggests that, in the 1964 coup, the military 
moved only after it sensed considerable support for its 
action. Baloyra (1986), in his study of Venezuela, 
found that in 1983 more than half the respondents 
(53%) could conceive of situations in which military 
coups are justified. Loveman (1993) argues that most 
Latin American constitutions facilitate coups and other 
forms of “regimes of exception,” for example, through 
provisions that charge the military with maintaining 
public order. 

These examples illustrate one of the central results 
of the model: Maintaining limits on the state requires 
that political leaders find it in their interests to abide by 
them. The U.S. Constitution has proved binding in 
practice partly because citizens are willing to defend it 
by reacting against proposed violations. Anticipating 
that reaction, political leaders rarely attempt viola- 
tions. Citizen reaction implies that U.S. constitutional 
restrictions on elected officials are self-enforcing. In 
contrast, the findings about Latin America reveal a 
substantial degree of support for extraconstitutional 
action during periods of poor economic and political 
performance.” Paralleling the equilibrium of the game 
studied above, Latin American states exhibit a comple- 
mentary set of phenomena: citizens unwilling to defend 
the constitution, unstable democracy, and episodic 
support for coups. Democracy is self-enforcing in the 
United States but not in Latin America. 

Citizen attitudes, values, and behavior are thus cen- 
tral to democratic stability. But they are not a set of 
causal variables, as Almond and Verba suggested. 
Along with democratic stability, citizen behavior re- 
flects the equilibrium; and both phenomena are deter- 
mined by whether the society has resolved its coordi- 
nation dilemmas. 


Values and Interests in the Recent Literature. Uncer- 
tainty over the relative importance of interests and 
values continues to the present. Whereas the 1960s 
literature tended to focus on mass behavior, ignoring 


the justices and to the whole American system. The plan was hastily 
abandoned” (Friedman 1984, 188) In striking contrast to the over- 
whelming support for Roosevelt and the New Dealers in Congress in 
the November 1936 elections, data from opinion polls suggest that at 
no time during the controversy did a majority of the country favor 
this plan (Epstein et al., 1994, table 8-26). 

?2 Remmer (1991) argues that citizens ın Latin America have 
become less willing to support extraconstitutional action since 1980. 
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elites, students of democracy'in the 1980s exhibited the 
opposite tendency (as exemplified in the famous study 
by O’Donnell and Schmitter'[1986]). Two of the most 
influential works of the 1990s illustrate the ongoing 
lack of consensus. Przeworski’s Democracy and the 
Market (1991) focuses on the interaction of institutions 
and elite incentives; citizen values and behavior play no 
explicit role. In contrast, Putnam’s Making Democracy 
Work (1993) reflects the return to citizen values, norms, 
and traditions, with far less attention to elites. I discuss 
these works in turn. 

Przeworski’s (1991) approach to self-enforcing de- 
mocracy contributes, fresh insights into democratic 
stability. My framework helps reveal the logic underly- 
ing Przeworski’s approach; it also reveals a hidden role 
for citizen values. Przeworski ‘begins with a fundamen- 
tal dilemma for democratic ‘stability: Why, would an 
incumbent party that has lost an election accept its loss 
instead of subverting the democratic process to retain 
power? His answer is that sustaining democracy re- 
quires it to be self-enforcing; that is, it must be in the 
interests of the incumbents to accept their loss. 

Let the incumbent’s payoffs, associated with winning, 
loss, and subversion be W,, L,; and S,, respectively (the 
subscripts indicate time period).23 After losing an 
election in period 1, an incumbent party has two 
options: It may accept its loss, or it may attempt to 
subvert the democratic process to retain power. For 
there to be a potential compliance problem, the value 
of subversion must exceed pa of accepting today’s 
loss, or $4 > Ly. 

First-period payoffs favor slieiion since $, > L4. 
Yet, democratic institutions provide the opportunity 
for winning in period 2. If the defeated incumbent 
complies in this round, its expected payoff from the 
next round is C} = pW, + (1-p)L., where p is the 
probability that it wins the next election. Today’s losers 
will comply when the expected gains from accepting 
the loss exceed those from subyerting; that is, when the 
following inequality is satisfied: 


Lı + C> S; + S. (1) 


I derive two comparative statics results from this 
inequality about compliance and democratic stability. 
Both provide the logic underlying observations made 
by Przeworski about characteristics of successful con- 
stitutions. The first concerns Przeworski’s (1991, 36) 
statement that “constitutions that are observed and last 
for a long time are those that reduce the stakes of 
political battles.” 

To see how this conclusion follows from inequality 1, 
rewrite the inequality so that the first term is a function 
of a parameter, a: 


L(a) T C3 > Si T S>. 


——— ee ee 

B Notice that S, reflects the uncertainty associated with attempted 
subversion: the value of success times the probability of success 
balanced by the value of failure (along with any punishment) times 
the probability of failure. Following Przeworski (1991), for sumplicity 
the analysis considers only two periods. 
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The term a reflects the degree of constitutional restric- 
tions on the stakes, where higher levels of a correspond 
to greater restrictions. Following Przeworski, assume 
that greater restrictions lower the stakes of political 
battles, that is, dL,/da < 0. 

But how are constitutional restrictions enforced? 
Although Przeworski does not analyze this problem, 
the above framework provides an answer. Constitu- 
tional restrictions impose limits on elected officials. 
The model shows that enforcing these limits requires a 
citizen consensus that these restrictions are worth 
defending. Consensus about limits implies a higher a. 
Higher a lowers L, and, by inequality 1, makes com- 
pliance more likely. 

Przeworski’s (1991, 36) second observation is: 


successful democracies are those in which the institutions 
make it difficult to fortify a temporary advantage. Unless 
the increasing returns to power are institutionally miti- 
gated, losers must fight the first time they lose, for waiting 
makes it less likely that they will ever succeed. 


The institutions of successful democracies limit the 
ability of those in power to subvert the system to 
prevent their opponents from winning the next elec- 
tion. In terms of the formula for compliance (1), these 
institutions prevent tomorrow’s incumbents from sub- 
stantially lowering p. Low values of p imply C, is near 
zero, so inequality 1 fails to hold, making compliance 
by today’s defeated incumbents unlikely. 

Honoring institutional restrictions must be in the 
interests of tomorrow’s incumbents, in order to have 
the intended effect of compliance. My framework 
suggests that restrictions on governing elites can only 
be binding if there exists a citizen consensus to react 
against tomorrow’s incumbents if they attempt to ng 
elections. Citizen consensus implies a higher C, and, by 
inequality 1, a greater likelihood of compliance. 

The comparative statics results derived from in- 
equality 1 reveal the logic underlying Przeworski’s 
important conclusions. Democratic stability depends in 
part on elites’ willingness to: observe restrictions on 
their own behavior. These results also show that citizen 
values are a direct and explicit part of the elite’s 
interest calculation. Przeworski argues that successful 
constitutions reduce the stakes of power and prevent 
incumbents from rigging elections against their oppo- 
nents. To succeed, both aspects of constitutions must 
be self-enforcing. That, in turn, requires the citizen 
value consensus noted in the earlier literature. 

Putnam’s (1993) study represents a major contribu- 
tion to our understanding of democracy and a return of 
interest in traditions, norms, and values. Putnam ar- 
gues that democratic stability depends on a specific 
form of social organization and citizen values, which he 
calls “civic traditions.” 

My account of democratic stability parallels that of 
Putnam in several respects. He lodges his view in a 
series of “collective action problems” that focus on the 
ability of citizens to cooperate for mutual gain (chapter 
6). He repeatedly refers to the prisoner’s dilemma for 
understanding social cooperation (chapter 6). Societies 
with the appropriate norms and traditions can sustain 
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cooperation, as reflected in northern Italy, where these 
traditions include strong social norms, such as reciproc- 
ity, and dense “networks of civic engagement” (chapter 
6).24 The denser are such networks and norms of 
reciprocity in a society, “the more likely that its citizens 
will be able to cooperate for mutual benefit” (p. 173). 
Less civic regions, in contrast, reflect a “Hobbesian 
equilibrium” characterized by “mutual distrust and 
defection, vertical dependence and exploitation, isola- 
tion and disorder, criminality and backwardness” (p. 
181). Finally, Putnam describes the contrasting pat- 
terns of northern and southern Italy as “two equilibria” 
(pp. 177-81). 

Missing from Putnam’s account is a full integration 
of elites. Although he suggests that citizen cooperation 
constrains political officials to respect citizen interests, 
he does not analyze this problem. My perspective 
‘suggests how to complete Putnam’s model, a reinter- 
pretation that seems consistent with his account. Put- 
nam (1993, 171-76) suggests that vertical social rela- 
tions, such as patron-client networks, do not have the 
same political efficacy as the horizontal social relations 
of civic traditions.26 He suggests that vertical social 
phenomena be modeled as a prisoner’s dilemma in 
which an all-powerful state subjugates all citizens. This 
is a useful metaphor but a misstep toward modeling. 
The equal oppression in the prisoner’s dilemma re- 
flects a virtually horizontal, not vertical, society. 

The key to modeling vertical social systems is that 
they reflect social differentiation. Some citizens are 
better off in the vertical society, in part because polit- 
ical officials reward collaboration in their subjugation 
of others. My model encompasses precisely this situa- 
tion. In the asymmetric equilibrium, the sovereign 
gains the support of some citizens while transgressing 
against others. The asymmetric treatment of citizens 
underpins the equilibrium’s stability, preventing suffi- 
cient support for the universalistic standards of a 
horizontal, democratic society. 

Putnam’s study of civic traditions is rightly regarded 
as a major work. My reinterpretation suggests how to 
integrate his approach with works focusing on elites. 

To summarize this subsection: My model suggests 
that understanding democratic stability requires three 
components: analysis of institutions, citizen values and 


24 A further parallel: For Putnam (1993, 172), “in communities 
where people can be confident that trusting will be requited, not 
exploited, exchange is more likely to ensue Conversely, repeated 
exchange over a period of time tends to encourage the development 
of a norm of generalized reciprocity.” In the Pareto-optimal equilib- 
rium of my game, one group aids another that 1s targeted by the 
sovereign partly because ıt expects reciprocity, not immediate gain. 
In contrast, citizen groups exploit one another under the asymmetric 
equilibrium. Finally, both the Pareto-optimal equilibnum of my 
game and Putnam’s reciprocity are enforced through sanctions. 

23 In southern Italy, for example, “the strategy of ‘never cooperate’ is 
a stable equilibrium, for reasons that are well explicated in standard 
accounts of the pnsoner’s dilemma.... The ‘amoral familism’ that 
Banfield observed in the Mezzogiorno 1s, ın fact, not irrational, but 
the only rational strategy for survival in this social context” (Putnam 
1993, 177). 

26 “A vertical network, no matter how dense and no matter how 
Important to its participants, cannot sustain social trust and cooper- 
ation” (Putnam 1993, 174). i 
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behavior, and elite behavior. To quote Diamond’s 
(1994b, 3) elegant summary of the logic: “Elites choose 
democracy instrumentally because they perceive that 
the costs of attempting to suppress their political 
opponents exceed the costs of tolerating them (and 
engaging them in constitutionally regulated competi- 
tion).” Studying elites or citizen behavior alone is 
insufficient to explain why democracy works. 


Democratic Stability in Divided Societies 


The second puzzle concerns why divided societies face 
particular obstacles to maintaining democracy (Horo- 
witz 1985, Rabushka and Shepsle 1972). The perspec- 
tive developed above provides new insights into this 
question. In divided societies, members of different 
ethnic, linguistic, religious, or racial groups typically 
have different views about all aspects of government, 
policy, and the role of the state, including the appro- 
priate limits on the state. These differences impede 
resolution of the society’s coordination dilemmas. Se- 
verely divided societies, those with significant ethnic 
conflict, therefore reflect the equilibrium in which 
there is an absence of shared beliefs about the appro- 
priate boundaries of the state. 

Consistent with this, Rabushka and Shepsle (1972, 
12) emphasize that severely divided societies typically 
“lack consensus” and are states in which subnational 
cultural groups—as opposed to the nation—serve as 
the primary basis of citizen loyalty. They find that 
“plural societies are qualitatively distinct from homo- 
geneous ones ... [and] that plural societies are inher- 
ently prone to violent conflict” as opposed to peaceful, 
democratic resolution of their differences. Divided 
societies are thus less likely to sustain stable democra- 
cies. Horowitz (1985, 8), in his classic treatise, de- 
scribes divided societies in similar terms: “Issues that 
elsewhere would be relegated to the category of rou- 
tine administration assume a central place on the 
political agenda of ethnically divided societies... 
almost any issue, any phenomenon, can suddenly turn 
ethnic or turn communal.” 

When ethnic divisions permeate politics, the consen- 
sus necessary for democratic stability is difficult to 
devise.?” The divided societies studied by Horowitz and 
Rabushka and Shepsle therefore reflect the asymmet- 
ric equilibrium of the game in which citizens fail to 
coordinate their behavior. Universalistic limits on gov- 
ernment, applying to members of all ethnic groups, are 
difficult to sustain for several reasons. First, significant 
differences in values among members of different 
groups impede the resolution of the coordination 
problem to achieve consensus over fundamental rights 
and limits on the state. Second, as in the asymmetric 


77 Recent work emphasizes that linguistic, ethnic, and religious 
divisions need not be the primary basis for political organization or 
an individuals pnmary loyalty (e.g., Bates 1983, Horowitz 1985, 
Laitin 1988) Indeed, Laitin’s work (1988, 1992, 1994) on language 
reveals that these patterns are endogenous. The literature on nation- 
alism, stressing the growing homogeneity of political loyalties ın 
many societies, supports the same conclusion (e.g., Anderson 1991, 
Gellner 1983). 
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equilibrium of the game, one group may actually 
benefit from exploiting others. Third, even when all 
groups desire an end to repression, it may be difficult to 
devise a credible plan or pact that implements peace. 
These factors make democracy difficult to sustain in 
plural societies. The absence of credible limits on the 
state allows mutual hostility to erupt into violent 
conflict (Weingast n.d.). 

Nonetheless, as Fearon and Laitin (1996) empha- 
size, not all divided societies exhibit ethnic conflict of 
the type described by Horowitz.28 Several divided 
societies in the developed West, such as Belgium and 
Switzerland, have developed stable democracies, and 
the reason underlying this stability is instructive. Those 
societies have devised a set of constitutional provisions 
to limit the effect of ethnic and religious divisions.29 In 
terms of the model, these institutional provisions re- 
flect a solution to the coordination dilemma, con- 
structed so that limits on the state can be sustained in 
equilibrium. In the presence of credible limits on the 
state, ethnic groups can trust one another and support 
mutual tolerance. , 

The solution to the coordination problem is accom- 
plished through a variety of institutional means, such as 
the form of electoral system, the decentralization of 
political power to more homogeneous political units, 
and the imposition of explicit limits on majorities at the 
national. level. 


Both Belgium and Switzerland have a written constitution: 
a single document containing the basic rules of governance 
... [that] can only be changed by special majorities. . . . [In 
Belgium] any bill affecting the|cultural autonomy of the 
linguistic ‘groups requires not only the approval of two- 
thirds majorities in both chambers but also majorities in 
each linguistic group (Lijphart 1984, 29-30). 


Both the decentralization of political power and ex- 
plicit limits on majorities decrease the likelihood that 
one ethnic or religious group will use political control 
to discriminate against or subjugate another. As 
Lijphart (1984, 23) emphasizes, in “plural societies, . . . 
majority rule spells majority dictatorship and civil strife 
rather than democracy.” 

Lijphart’s (1968) characterization of the “politics of 
accommodation” in the Netherlands suggests one way 
to construct credible guarantees to ethnic or religious 
groups, at least in the developed West.°° Identifying 
four political subcultures, he describes a divided society 

1 
28 The material ın this subsection draws on Weingast (n.d.) Al- 
though Horowitz (1985) attempts to distinguish divided societies in 
the West from those he studies, these differences are largely behav- 
ioral. Because behavioral patterns are endogenous, they are part of 
the phenomena to be explained, not a set of independent variables 
that distinguish among societies. As I suggest below, these behavioral 
differences arise because divided societies in the West have resolved 
the problem of ethnic cooperation, not because ethnic cooperation 1s 
less of a problem in the West. 
2 See Lijphart (1984) and Tsebelis (1990, chapter 6.). 
0 My discussion of consociationalism in the developed West 1s not 
intended to suggest that it 1s a recipe for democracy in divided 
societies of the developing world, where its effects remain uncertain 
(see the debate between Horowitz 1991, especially his discussion of 
Lijphart). Instead, I suggest that the major lessons of self-enforcing 
limits on government are central to the'success of consociationalism 
in the Netherlands. 


in which the “fourfold division of Dutch society is 
manifested in virtually all politically and socially rele- 
vant organizations and group affiliations” (1968, 23).31 

Despite the permeative divisions in Dutch society, 
democracy and limited government remained relatively 
stable during the period studied. The reason, according 
to Lijphart, is not due to a consensus over fundamental 
values or appropriate public policy. Instead, the con- 
sensus encompasses the rules of the game, which 
provide significant autonomy for each group. Accord- 
ing to Lijphart (1968, 78): 


In the Netherlands, both the degree and extent of political 
consensus are very limited but one vitally important ele- 
ment of consensus is present: the desire to preserve the 
existing system. Each bloc tries to defend and promote its 
own interests but only within the confines of the total 
system and without the threat of secession or civil war. 


The rules of the game include a series of unwritten, 
informal, and implicit tenets. From our perspective, the 
most important are: (1) The blocs agree to disagree; 
(2) politics is not like warfare in that no group should 
attempt to dominate or repress another; and (3) large 
numbers of politically divisive issues should be settled 
so that resources are distributed proportionate to the 
size of the relevant groups (Lijphart 1968, chapter 7). 

In terms of my model, the stability underlying the 
“politics of accommodation” reflects three factors. 
First, it reflects a consensus over the rules. Citizens 
agree that the rules must be defended and that appeals 
to violate them must be opposed, even by the intended 
beneficiaries of the violation. Second, the proportion- 
ality features of the system, though arbitrary, represent 
a constructed focal point from which deviations are 
easy to police. Third, in accordance with my theory, 
stability depends on the interaction of informal norms 
and formal political institutions. 

As described by Lijphart, midcentury Dutch democ- 
racy remained stable because of the consensus support- 
ing the system. Elites did not attempt subversion of 
democratic rules because citizens, aware of the conse- 
quences, would punish leaders who advocated it. The 
consensus-producing aspects of the system, fostered in 
part by the proportionality constraints, implied that no 
group would be cut out of the system. Proportionality 
thus contributed to democratic stability because it 
lowered the stakes of political action. 

Taken together, these arguments imply that the 
system’s constraints were self-enforcing.** Despite the 
potentially divisive nature of this society, it achieved 
democratic stability. 

Where divided societies have risen above their divi- 
sions, they do so by constructing explicit and self- 


31 Furthermore, cleavages are not “cross-cutting” but “mutually 
reinforcing” and “congruent.” “Class and religious cleavages sepa- 
rate self-contained ‘inclusive’ groups with sharply defined ‘political 
subcultures’ ” (Lijphart 1968, 14-5). 

32 Of course, the long-term success and stability of constraints and 
institutions of this type are vulnerable to significant changes in the 
composition of groups, a factor influencing the stability of Dutch 
politics, as well as that in post-World War II Lebanon and in the 
accommodation of the North and South in the antebellum United 
States (see Weingast 1997a). 
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enforcing constraints on the government that protect 
the various groups. The construction of self-enforcing 
limits not only supports mutual tolerance and trust 
among groups but also is what distinguishes the rela- 
tively peaceful divided societies in the West from the 
deeply divided societies of Africa and Asia. Maintain- 
ing self-enforcing limits on the state in divided societies 
requires, more than just granting equal rights to all 
citizens. It requires institutions that provide for credi- 
ble limits on the state. In both Belgium and Switzer- 
land, power is decentralized to more homogeneous 
groups; in addition, national majorities are prohibited 
from imposing uniform policies. 

This perspective yields a prediction. Consider di- 
vided societies in the regions studied by Horowitz 
(1985) that have managed to secure a degree of ethnic 
harmony under conditions of ethnic tension, such as 
Malaysia or India. The above argument predicts that 
these societies are characterized by institutions that 
provide incentives for political leaders to encourage 
mutual tolerance and by a citizen consensus that wants 
these institutions preserved. Horowitz’s (1985) discus- 
sion of electoral systems, for example, in Nigeria, and 
his (1991) discussion of South Africa in part reflect this 
logic. 


Elite Pacts 


The third puzzle concerns elite pacts (Burton, 
Gunther, and Higley 1992; Karl 1986; O’Donnell and 
Schmitter 1986; Rustow 1970). Pacts represent an 
agreement among elites to modify the rules of the 
political game, typically to end debilitating conflict.*9 
According to Karl (1986, 198), 


pact-making promulgates regime norms and state struc- 
tures that channel the possibilities for economic change in 
an enduring manner. In Venezuela ... pacts [establish] 
political “rules of the game” which also institutionalize the 
economic boundaries between the public and private 
sectors, guarantees for private capital, and the parameters 
of future socioeconomic reform. 


Under certain circumstances, pacts enable a society to 
move from the undesirable, nondemocratic equilib- 
rium to the desirable equilibrium of limited govern- 
ment that can support stable democracy. 

How is this accomplished? The literature does not 
provide a systematic answer; nor does it explain why 
some pacts succeed and others fail. My approach 
suggests an answer, namely, that the central role of a 
pact is to construct a focal point about limits on the 
state. That requires a compromise among elites and 
their followers in which each group is willing to forgo 
attempts to dominate or subjugate other groups in 
exchange for mutual acceptance of a compromise. 
Pacts are thus a form of elite convergence that allows a 
previously “ ‘disunified’ elite [to] become ‘consensually 


33 In the words of O’Donnell and Schmitter (1986, 37), an elite pact 
is “an explicit, but not always publicly explicated or justified, agree- 
ment among a select set of actors which seeks to define (or, better, to 
redefine) rules governing the exercise of power on the basis of 
mutual guarantees for the ‘vital interests’ of those entering into it.” 
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unified’ in regard to the basic procedures and norms by 
which politics will henceforth be played” (Burton, 
Gunther, and Higley 1992, xi). 

The model suggests that successful pacts meet two 
conditions: (1) The participants all perceive that they M 
are better off under the pact than under the status quo 
(as Rustow 1970 suggests); and (2) the pact is self- 
enforcing, requiring in part that the participants re- 
solve their coordination dilemmas about the nature of 
the state and society. In particular, elites and their 
followers must be willing to punish those who seek 
unilateral defections from the pact. For a group to 
forgo opportunities to defect, it must believe that other 
groups will also do so. The concept of self-enforcement 
provides an additional set of constraints inadequately 
investigated in the literature. 

The interpretation of pacts as constructing a focal 
equilibrium yields two predictions. First, pacts cannot 
be imposed at just any time. The model’s asymmetric, 
nondemocratic equilibrium is stable in part because 
one of the two groups gains by subjugating the other. 
Because this is an equilibrium, something outside the 
model must dislodge it. For example, an economic 
crisis may imply that the status quo can no longer be 
sustained; the state may become mired in an unresolv- 
able civil war; or a new foreign threat may provide an 
incentive for groups to forgo their previous differences. 
Consistent with this prediction, Burton, Gunther, and 
Higley (1992, 14) observe that crises and continual 
conflict often create a situation in which “all factions 
suffered heavy losses” (see also Rustow 1970). External 
events that dislodge the old pattern afford an opportu- 
nity to construct a focal point, allowing factions to 
implement the Pareto-optimal equilibrium sustaining 
limited government and democracy.*4 

The second prediction concerns the success of pacts 
and hence the survival of democratic institutions inau- 
gurated by them. The model predicts that successful 
pacts must be self-enforcing. For an appropriately 
constructed sample of pacts, we should find that those 
which provide the basis for their own enforcement are 
more likely to succeed than those which do not. Studies 
of pacts should routinely investigate their self-enforc- 
ing properties. The literature has tended instead to 
focus on characterizing successful and unsuccessful 
pacts; for example, noting that successful pacts protect 
each participant’s “vital interests” (O’Donnell and 
Schmitter 1986, 37). But why are only some pacts 
successful at this? My answer is that they are self- 
enforcing. 

A final point is that self-enforcing pacts are some- 
times impossible to devise. The economics literature 
demonstrates that incentive problems, such as ex post 
opportunism, plague the success of many potential 
bargains (Milgrom and Roberts 1992, Williamson 
1985). Some bargains may fail, not because the parties 


34 Although the model focuses on the asymmetric and the Pareto- 
optumal equilibria, nothing in the approach requires that pacts move 
a society to the Pareto-optimal equilibrium. Other equilibria exist 
where, as Karl (1990) observes, pacts benefit only some contending 
interests while excluding others. 
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are unable to reach an agreement about what to do, but 
because they cannot make the agreement self-enforc- 
ing. If scholars begin to investigate the incentive prob- 
lems facing potential pact makers, I predict they will 
discover similar impediments for pacts. 

Two illustrations reveal the centrality of enforce- 
ment to pacts. Wood’s (1995) study of the recent El 
Salvador peace accords analyzes an attempt to con- 
struct a self-enforcing pact. Although the pact may not 
succeed in maintaining democracy, it did end the civil 
war and bring on democratic elections. The analysis 
shows that the participants were centrally concerned 
_ with how to enforce the pact. A series of considerations 
facilitated compromise. After years of war, both the 
insurgents and the regime recognized that neither 
could win. The war also dramatically altered the pat- 
tern of landholdings in many insurgent areas. Because 
the new landholdings could not easily be undone, 
insurgent holdings had a degree of protection. The 
insurgents gave up their goal of socialist revolution, 
advocating democracy instead. And moderates pre- 
vailed in the regime, opening negotiations with the 
insurgents and agreeing, for instance, to moderate 
social and economic reform. 

To initiate peace and transition to democracy, the 
pact had to solve several credibility problems. One 
concerned security: While peace required that the 
insurgents lay down their arms, if they did so, they 
risked having the government renege on the agreement 
by subjugating them. Demobilization became the Gor- 
dian knot preventing peace (Wood 1995, 235). 

Two accords in late 1991 and early 1992 attempted 
to resolve these problems. The accords created a 
linked, sequential, and simultaneous demobilization in 
which both sides undertook a series of steps: (1) They 
laid down their arms; (2) the regime dismantled its 
internal security apparatus, formerly focused on coerc- 
ing rural campesinos, from whom the insurgents drew 
their political strength; (3) the police forces were 
integrated; and (4) a body of observers, domestic and 
international, was created to help monitor and imple- 
ment the agreements. Also important was the U.S. 
withdrawal of funds for the regime’s fight against the 
insurgents. “This linkage thus provided some degree of 
security to both sides: each was required to take a 
sequence of significant and costly steps which, if imple- 
mented, would signal continuing compliance with the 
terms of the peace agreements” (Wood 1995, 238). 

Although the pact provided for peace and democ- 
racy, we do not yet know whether it is stable over the 
long run. Many divisive social and economic issues 
have yet to be addressed. Nonetheless, the sides’ 
attempt to establish credibility was central to the peace 
accords. The simultaneous demobilization and integra- 
tion of police forces lowered the insurgents’ vulnera- 
bility and thus helped facilitate peace and the transi- 
tion to democracy. 

A second illustration concerns the U.S. pact com- 
monly known as the Missouri Compromise of 1820 
(Weingast 1997a). It ended the first crisis over slavery 
by establishing sectional balance, the equal represen- 
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tation of North and South in the Senate, granting both 
sections a veto over national policymaking. 

During the first two decades of the nineteenth 
century, many northerners, particularly traders in the 
Northeast, were highly dissatisfied with national policy. 
Throughout this period, the North retained parity with 
the South or had a one-state advantage. The attempt to 
admit Missouri as a slave state in 1819, granting 
southerners a one-state advantage without any free 
state for balance, mobilized large numbers of north- 
erners against the South. Threatened by potential 
southern dominance of the Union, northerners met 
this threat by attacking slavery. In the House of Rep- 
resentatives, where population advantage gave them a 
majority, they amended the statehood bill to prohibit 
Slaves from entering Missouri and to provide for a 
gradual emancipation of slaves already residing there 
(Moore 1953). Southerners, with their veto in the 
Senate, prevented the amendments from becoming 
law, and a crisis ensued. 

Because a national antislavery initiative struck at the 
heart of southern society, the crisis had a larger 
implication: The problem of sectional dominance was 
no longer one-sided but reciprocal. Reciprocal vulner- 
ability drove both sides to resolve the problem (paral- 
leling Rustow’s 1970 observations). The Missouri Com- 
promise did so through three components. First, it 
brought in Maine as a free state, balancing Missouri. 
Second, it divided the remaining U.S. territory between 
free and slave. Third, it made the balance rule explicit. 
For the next thirty years, states entered the Union as 
pairs (Meinig 1992, Potter 1976). 

Balance and sectional veto had a profound effect on 
political behavior. First, the veto allowed each section 
to protect itself from onerous measures. Neither sec- 
tion, for example, could grow at the other’s expense. 
Second, over the long run, balance provided the basis 
for sectional cooperation. Because it meant that radical 
measures could not succeed, balance induced moder- 
ates in each section to cooperate with one another. 
Moderates might have supported a sectional measure if 
it could have succeeded. The knowledge that it would 
fail, however, implying sure costs without any compen- 
sating benefits, helped turn them away from such 
temptations. 

Pacts are not just agreements articulating valued 
ends. To attain these ends, pacts must provide for their 
enforcement. My discussion suggests the tools needed 
to analyze how they do so. It also shows how attention 
to enforcement helped bring peace in El Salvador and, 
following the Missouri Compromise, allowed democ- 
racy to survive in the United States for another gener- 
ation. 


The Consolidation of Democracy 


A final topic is the distinction between the initiation 
and the consolidation of democracy (O’Donnell and 
Schmitter 1986; see also Burton, Gunther, and Higley 
1992 and Diamond 1994a, 1996). The initiation or 
“instauration” (O’Donnell and Schmitter 1986) of de- 
mocracy reflects the onset of its procedural aspects, 
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such as regular elections. In addition to procedures, the 

consolidation of democracy requires that 
politically significant groups accept established political 
institutions and adhere to democratic rules of the 
game.... [D]emocratic consolidation is a “process 
through which democratic forms come to be valued in 
themselves, even against adverse substantive outcomes” 
(Burton, Gunther, and Higley 1992, 4, quoting Bolrvar 
Lamounier). 


In contrast: 


The dynamics of political conflict in unconsolidated dem- 
ocratic regimes are qualitatively different [from the dy- 
namics in consolidated ones]. Important and powerful 
elites deny the legitimacy of the existing regime, and they 
seek to overthrow it... .[B]ecause they also perceive rival 
political parties as conditional in their support for democ- 
racy and equivocal in their commitment to democratic 
rules of the game, political competition and conflict are 
fraught with suspicion and distrust (Burton, Gunther, and 
Higley 1992, 31). 


The study of democratic consolidation raises a par- 
adox. Although consolidation requires a focus beyond 
democratic procedures, it occurs only when a society 
adheres to these procedures. A complete theory of 
consolidation therefore requires an understanding of 
what makes democratic procedures self-enforcing. As I 
have argued about other literature, studies of consoli- 
dation also have paid too little attention to the problem 
of enforcement. The literature characterizes many 
central differences between consolidated and unconsol- 
idated democracies, but this characterization does not 
explain the differences. 

Burton, Gunther, and Higley’s characterization of 
unconsolidated regimes stresses that the party in power 
does not adhere to democratic rules in part because it 
perceives rival political parties as “equivocal in their 
commitment to the democratic rules” (1992, 31). The 
above discussion of Przeworski’s model of democratic 
compliance shows how this perception makes it far less 
likely that incumbents will adhere to the rules. That 
discussion also reveals something missing from the 
elite-centric view in the literature, namely, the role of 
citizens and mass behavior.*5 Burton, Gunther, and 
Higley’s characterization of unconsolidated regimes 
implies an absence of sanctions on political officials for 
violating the rules. If citizens were willing to punish 
officials—of all political stripes—for violating demo- 
cratic procedures, then rival parties would be less likely 
to violate those procedures and hence, by the formula 
for compliance, so too would incumbents. 

In terms of my approach, consolidation of democ- 
racy requires that a society resolve its social coordina- 
tion dilemmas concerning the legitimate boundaries of 
the state. Resolving these dilemmas implies both that 
citizens will punish political officials who fail to adhere 
to democratic rules and that they will (indirectly) 
punish other citizens who fail to do so. 

Many of the behavioral differences between consol- 
idated and unconsolidated democracies directly paral- 


35 As Schmitter (1992) suggests, consolidation requires that both 
citizens and elites accept democratic institutions. 
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lel the model’s two types of equilibria. My model 
suggests that elites and citizens in consolidated democ- 
racies have resolved their coordination dilemmas and 
play the Pareto-optimal equilibrium. This implies the 
existence of widely valued procedural and substantive 
limits on government, a citizenry willing to defend 
those limits, and the expectation among rival political 
parties that each will adhere to the democratic rules. 
These phenomena go hand in hand because they are 
different aspects of a single equilibrium process. A 
society, therefore, can sustain universalistic limits on 
the state. Political violence, intimidation, and repres- 
sion are rare, and thus consolidated regimes are char- . 
acterized by mutual trust and security (Dahl 1971). 

In contrast, elites and citizens in unconsolidated 
democracies have failed to resolve their coordination 
dilemmas, so they play the asymmetric equilibrium in 
which universalistic limits on the state cannot be sus- 
tained. This implies substantial disagreements among 
the citizenry about procedural and substantive limits 
on the state, a citizenry unwilling to defend limits on 
government, and the expectation among rival political 
parties that each is at best incompletely committed to 
democratic rules. Violence and intimidation may be 
commonplace, and major political parties may advo- 
cate the overthrow of the government. There are no 
guarantees of respect for limits on governmental ac- 
tion. Mutual mistrust is the consequence.* 

The model also suggests why consolidating democ- 
racy is so difficult. An unconsolidated regime, qua 
asymmetric equilibrium, is stable, implying that its 
combination of expectations and outcomes is difficult 
to dislodge. Although pacts are one route toward 
resolving a society’s coordination dilemmas, if they do 
so incompletely or if they fail to provide for the 
enforcement of their provisions, then they will not 
move the society from the asymmetric equilibrium to 
the Pareto-optimal equilibrium of consolidation. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper develops a unified approach to the political 
foundations of limited government, democracy, and 
the rule of law—phenomena requiring ‘that political 
officials respect limits on their own behavior. Those 
who lose elections must step down; they must follow 
established procedures for policy choices rather than 
impose them arbitrarily; and they must honor a series 
of civil and substantive citizen rights. The survival of 
democracy and the rule of law requires that political 
officials have incentives to honor a range of limits on 
their behavior; in other words, these limits must be 
self-enforcing. 

My approach suggests that enforcement is at the 
heart of several puzzles in the literature on democracy, 
three of which I address in this paper: the uncertain 


36 Consistent with this view, Karl (1994) argues that a major barner 
to the consolidation of democracy in Latin America is the inadequate 
civilian control over the mulitary. This relegates many Latin Ameri- 
can states to “hybrid regimes” that combine the nominal procedures 
of democracy with the potential for sudden authoritarianism. 
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relationship between interests and values in democratic 
stability, the problematic nature of ethnic divisions for 
democratic stability, and the role of elite pacts. 

In my approach, maintaining limits on the state is 
problematic because of a massive social coordination 
problem. Citizens can police the state only if they react 
in concert to violations of fundamental limits by with- 
drawing their support from the sovereign or political 
officials. The natural diversity of interests and experi- 
ences hinders the ability of citizens to react in concert; 
they are unlikely to have: similar views about the 
appropriate limits on state: action and the rights of 
citizens. Problems arising from disagreement are exac- 
erbated because violations of the rights of one group 
often benefit another group. 

The model implies that, in the absence of a consen- 
sus about the boundaries of the state, a coalition 
between the sovereign and one group of citizens 
against another is stable. This pattern is the most likely 
equilibrium and prevents society from maintaining 
universalistic limits on the state, and hence from 
sustaining the rule of law. 

In the face of this problem, the successful transition 
to stable democracy requires the construction of a 
coordination device that specifies widely accepted and 
unambiguous limits on the state. By allowing citizens to 
react to violations in concert, such a device makes 
limits on political officials self-enforcing. Two means of 
constructing limits are elite pacis and the writing of a 
constitution. 

Unfortunately, a society cannot establish a coordi- 
nation device at just any time. When the state and its 
supporters benefit from transgressions against other 
citizens, this pattern is a stable equilibrium. Breaking 
this equilibrium is difficult and requires something 
exogenous to the model. A crisis, for example, may 
destroy the status quo.37 Or economic changes—such 
as growth in the gains from establishing rights for the 
current victims of transgressions—may facilitate a bar- 
gain that enables the transgressors to discontinue old 
patterns without a fall in welfare. Finally, the economic 
and demographic growth of one group may allow a 
previously subjugated group to capture the state and 
impose new rules. 

Central to my approach are the citizens who stand to 
benefit from potential violations of the limits on gov- 
ernment. Maintaining limits on the state requires that 
citizens oppose a violation even if they potentially 
benefit from it. In a society that has resolved its 
coordination dilemmas, citizens oppose violations for 
the same reason players of the prisoner’s dilemma 
forgo defection: Although it is costly today, they benefit 
over the long run. In states characterized by limited 
government, the intended beneficiaries react against 
violations (as the failure of Roosevelt’s court-packing 
scheme illustrates); in states that fail to maintain 


37 Scholars have long noted dramatic institutional change following 
crises Schumpeter (1991) emphasized the role of financial crises in 
the evolution of representative systems (see also North 1981, chap. 
11). See also Burton, Gunther, and Higley 1992, Haggard and 
Kaufman 1995, and Moore 1966. 
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limited government, intended beneficiaries sometimes 
support violations (as illustrated by the relative fre- 
quency of constitutional violations and coups in South 
America).38 My model suggests that citizens in stable 
democracies not only must value democracy but also 
must be willing to take costly action to defend demo- 
cratic institutions against potential violations. 

My answers to the three puzzles raised in the intro- 
duction are summarized as follows. With respect to the 
relationship of interests and values: Although scholars 
have tended to focus exclusively on one or the other, 
my approach suggests that both are necessary to un- 
derstand democratic stability. It is elites who choose 
whether to construct pacts, initiate democratization, 
violate citizen rights, and implement public policies. 
Mass behavior is relevant to elite choices because it 
determines part of elite incentives. In a society that has 
resolved its coordination problems, citizens hold the 
power to threaten political elites with loss of power if 
they violate agreed limits on government. When citi- 
zens have failed to resolve their coordination problems, 
however, some violations of citizen rights will go un- 
punished. Citizen values and elite interests are thus 
complementary aspects of democratic stability. Studies 
focusing exclusively on one or the other may illuminate 
important aspects of democratic stability, but they 
cannot tell the entire story. 

The second puzzle concerns the problematic nature 
of deep ethnic divisions for democratic stability. Mem- 
bers of different groups often differ profoundly on the 
role of the state, the rights of citizens, and the appro- 
priate ends of policy. In terms of my model, ethnic 
divisions raise barriers to resolving the social coordi- 
nation problem. Divided but stable societies, typically 
in the developed West, maintain ethnic peace in part 
through the construction of a focal solution that re- 
solves the society’s coordination dilemmas. I illustrated 
this point with an interpretation of Lijphart’s (1968) 
“politics of accommodation.” 

The third puzzle concerns the nature of elite pacts. 
My model suggests that successful pacts resolve the 
social coordination problem and hence make demo- 
cratic limits on government self-enforcing for political 
officials. The literature has neglected this central aspect 
of pacts. My approach predicts that successful pacts 
will provide not only for the transition to democracy 
but also for their own enforcement. 

I illustrated my claims about self-enforcing agree- 
ments and the complementarity between formal insti- 
tutions and informal behavior by analyses of the recent 
peace accords in El Salvador (Wood 1995) and the 
Missouri Compromise in the United States (Weingast 
1997a), as well as by Lijphart’s (1968) “politics of 


38 Many examples can be given. Consider the first postindependence 
election that threatened government turnover in the United States 
(1800) and ın Mexico (1828). In both cases, fundamental interests of 
incumbents and their constituents were threatened; in both, incum- 
bents used political power to harass their rivals. Yet, their behavior 
differed when they lost. Federalists in the United States originated 
the “revolution of 1800” by allowing their arch-nval, Jefferson, to 
take power. In contrast, Mexican liberals compromised their consti- 
tution in 1828, preventing their rivals from taking office 
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accommodation.” I also argue that the pact con- 
structed during the Glorious Revolution created a 
focal solution to the coordination problems facing 
English elites. By permitting elites to act in concert, the 
pact raised the penalties for royal transgressions, mak- 
ing it in the interests of the sovereign to honor the pact. 
In other words, the new limits on the crown became 
self-enforcing. 

In a seeming departure from his earlier work, 
Przeworski (1995) challenges the approach taken here 
by raising another aspect of values, one consistent with 
Putnam (1993) and Almond and Verba (1963). He 
argues that democracy is not sustained merely through 
a self-enforcing equilibrium. Instead, democratic sta- 
bility arises when democracy is venerated by citizens. 
Veneration implies a set of norms by which citizens 
automatically police potential violations. Instead, my 
model of self-enforcing equilibrium roots democratic 
stability in rational calculation: Citizens aid those who 
are threatened because the potential victims will later 
fail to come to their aid if they fail to come to the 
victims’ aid. 

My approach suggests that Przeworski is correct in a 
limited sense but wrong in a more fundamental one. In 
the limited sense, long-term stable democratic states 
appear to reflect widely shared and deeply felt norma- 
tive structures. In these states, norms generated by 
veneration may well underpin citizen behavior that 
protects democracy, such as automatically rising 
against violations of political rights or democratic rules. 

I claim that democratic stability rarely arises from 
veneration, however, because veneration is not ante- 
cedent to democracy’s consolidation but is a product of 
it. In Rustow’s (1970) terms, veneration evolves during 
the “habituation phase” of democracy, not the transi- 
tion to democracy. The transition often involves elites 
who do not trust one another: for example, during a 
transition negotiated with an authoritarian regime, or 
one negotiated among previously warring elites. Estab- 
lishing democratic stability in these settings requires 
that democracy be self-enforcing in the sense studied 
here. Przeworski’s (1995) discussion of democracy in 
Spain, whereby citizens over time came to value de- 
mocracy for its own sake, illustrates this point. Without 
democracy’s initial self-enforcing properties, venera- 
tion would have no chance to evolve. 

A range of topics remain outside the model. For 
example, it ignores the problem of how democracies 
ensure adequate governance. The approach also as- 
sumes away issues concerning the internal structure of 
groups, their collective action problems, and the effects 
of cross-cutting cleavages. 

Finally, a number of extensions of this perspective 
are possible. First, although the model assumes only 
two groups, the results should generalize to any num- 
ber under the appropriate conditions of symmetry 
among groups.*? Second, various types of asymmetries 


3 Symmetry here refers to the ability of each group to participate 
with others in deposing the sovereign. In the two-group model, each 
can depose the sovereign by joining with the other. The role of each 


is Symmetric. 
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among groups are possible. Only one group may hold 
the power to depose the sovereign by withdrawing 
support; for example, if the other suffers from collec- 
tive action problems. Because it lacks the ability to 
punish the other group for failing to come to its aid, the 
weaker group is likely to be taken advantage of. 
Another asymmetry is that one group may be far more 
valuable as a coalition partner to the sovereign than the 
other, making that coalition more likely than the other. 
Third, we may derive a series of comparative statics 
results about what happens to particular equilibria as 
exogenous shifts occur, such as in the relative size and 
power of various groups, or changes in payoffs. 

One of the central features of limited government is 
the rule of law, a society of universalist laws, not of 
discretionary political power. The above model pro- 
vides a new approach to the microfoundations of the 
rule of law. Because laws and political limits can be 
disobeyed or ignored, something beyond laws is neces- 
sary to prevent violations. To survive, the rule of law 
requires that limits on political officials be self-enforc- 
ing. As we have seen, self-enforcement of limits de- 
pends on the complementary combinations of attitudes 
and reactions of citizens as well as institutional 
restrictions. 
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prominence is due to the perception that, contrary to the application of the methods of natural science 


Rere the idea of phronesis has assumed great importance among political theorists. This 
to politics, phronesis preserves the distinctive character of politics ın its refusal to apply inappropriate 


standards of precision and to find certainty where it does not exist. But precisely because of this, the following 
question arises: Can we ascertain a nonarbitrary standard of phronesis without denying those characteristics 
that make it appropriate for the understanding of politics? I address this question by considering the 
treatment of phronesis (wisdom) found in Plato’s Statesman and, in particular, the passage that weighs the 
relative merits of rule by wisdom and rule by law. In this seminal consideration of phronesis Plato (unlike 
Aristotle) does not confine his treatment to the practical sphere; even this intensely political passage contains 
far-reaching reflections on the nature of humanity and the world we inhabit. These explain what we are and 
what our world is, such that there is a need for this cognitive capacity. As I argue, they express the conditions 
of phronesis that can provide a guide for its use without negating its essential character. 


THE ISSUE 


ecently, the idea of phronesis has assumed great 

importance among political theorists. This 

prominence is due to the perception that the 
application of the methods of natural science to politics 
neglects and thus distorts the irreducibly complex 
character of the political sphere. But phronesis, the 
capacity for making sound judgments in varying cir- 
cumstances, must be keenly aware of that which is 
particular, contingent, and fluctuating. As such, it 
preserves the distinctive character of politics in its 
refusal to apply inappropriate standards of precision 
and to find certainty where it does not exist. Yet, 
exactly because of this acceptance of imprecision and 
uncertainty the question arises whether any standard 
guides the use of phronesis. The available alternatives 
both seem problematic. An appeal to nature as a 
standard seems reductive, apparently denying the very 
openness that makes phronesis appropriate for under- 
standing politics. Consequently, political theorists have 
looked instead to convention as a standard, whether 
understood as tradition, “shared human beliefs,” or 
“the particular (and contingent) situation of men” 
(Beiner 1983, 92; Nussbaum 1986, 349). But this appeal 
leaves important questions unanswered: What are we 
to do when our conventions or traditions present us 
with conflicting norms, or when the very validity of 
these norms is challenged, or at the moment of found- 
ing when norms are not yet in place?? Our desire to 
apply phronesis to concerns beyond local or secondary 
ones moves us to seek a nonconventional guide for its 
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2 On the pertinence of these questions as regards Gadamer’s view, 
see Bernstein (1985, 162) 
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use. The question, then, is can we ascertain such a 
guide for phronesis without denying those characteris- 
tics that make it appropriate for the understanding of 
politics? 

I want to address this question through an examina- 
tion of that passage in Plato’s Statesman that weighs 
the relative merits of rule by wisdom (phronesis) and 
rule by law.3 While it is not unusual to look to classical 
thought for guidance concerning phronesis, the usual 
authority is Aristotle rather than Plato. In fact, Aristo- 
tle is often portrayed as formulating the idea of phro- 
nesis, or “practical wisdom” as it is usually translated in 
the Aristotelian context, precisely in reaction to the 
hyperrationalistic abstractness of Plato’s treatment of 
human affairs. Yet, this characterization cannot be 
accurate because in the aforementioned passage of the 
Statesman Plato himself investigates the distinctive 
character of phronesis or “wisdom” as it is often 
translated in the Platonic context.4 More important, 
with respect to the issue under consideration, Plato’s 
treatment may in fact be superior to Aristotle’s. For 
what attracts contemporary theorists to Aristotle’s 
practical philosophy is, in part, its apparent indepen- 
dence with respect to theoretical foundations, an inde- 
pendence which comports well with a reluctance to 
make theoretical commitments.’ As the differing trans- 


3 As should be clear from my treatment of the dialogue I share the 
interpretive views of those who take seriously the dramatic form of 
the dialogue This interpretive principle makes picking out one 
passage of a dialogue difficult and dangerous but I have tried to 
munimuze this difficulty by setting its context, and by keeping in mind 
its connections to other parts of the dialogue. Finally, I am not 
claiming to provide “the Platonic view of phronesis” on the basis of 
one passage of one dialogue but rather that the dialogue treats this 
complex notion in a way that is instructive for the contemporary 
debate. 

4 Although Beiner (1983, 4, 24, 1994, 690) and Nussbaum (1986, 218, 
237-8, 290-1) recognize this point, both interpret Plato as the 
proponent of hyperrationalism. For the view that Plato’s and Aris- 
totle’s views of the relationship between theory and practice are 
basically continuous, see (referring specifically to the Statesman) 
Gadamer (1986, 123, 131) and Salkever (1990, 151-2). 

5 For examples of this reluctance see Beiner (1994, 690), Macintyre 
(1984, 162-3), Nussbaum (1986, 349-52). This charge is found in the 
work of authors who think the rehabilitation of Aristotle is misguided 
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lations of phronesis suggest, however, Plato does not 
confine his treatment to the practical sphere; even in 
this intensely political passage of the Statesman there 
are far-reaching reflections ‘on the nature of humanity 
and the world we inhabit.: These reflections explain 
what we are and what our world is such that there is a 
need for this cognitive capacity. These conditions of 
Dhronesis, I will argue, may provide a guide for its use 
that is both nonreductive and nonconventional.’ 


THE CONTEXT AND CHARACTERS 


The Statesman follows the Theaetetus and the Sophist 
as the culminating dialogue lin a trilogy devoted to the 
question, what is knowledge?’ In the Statesman 
Socrates listens to the philosophic Eleatic Stranger as 
he attempts to define the statesman in terms of the 
statesman’s knowledge.? The Stranger’s treatment of 
this political theme, often iranging well beyond the 
usual scope of politics, indicates that the general theme 


(e.g., Habermas 1979, 201) as well as those who think that the 
rehabilitation of Amstotle’s understanding is incomplete without 
Aristotle’s view of nature as a whole (see Salkever 1990, 30-6). 

6 This passage, and indeed the Statesman as a whole, have until 
recently been relatively neglected by students of politics largely, I 
think, owing to the view expressed by Ernest Barker that the 
“Politicus is intended to be a metaphysical exercise ın the art of 
differentiation rather than a political treatise” (1959, 166). (As I 
indicate ın the text, this is exactly why I think the dialogue is useful 
with respect to the issue under investigation.) Recently, however, the 
Statesman has recetved a good deal of attention with the publication 
of Reading the Statesman (Rowe 1995), the proceedings of the third 
Symposium Platonicum, a new translation from Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, Joseph Cropsey’s (1995) treatment of the dialogue in his 
new book on Plato, and a new book-length commentary by Stanley 
Rosen (1995). I will distinguish my work from these in the notes 
below. But in general I think that the relevant papers in Reading the 
Statesman (those of Weiss 1995, Lane 1995, and Gill 1995) do not 
fully appreciate the anti-utopianism of the Statesman. As for Rosen, 
I believe that he does not adequately appreciate the extent to which 
nature guides phronesis. On this point (with reference to Rosen’s 
earlier work) see Cole (1991, 207n18). Cropsey’s view of nature is 
more ambiguous. He depicts nature as at best indifferent to human 
concerns, and at worst inhospitable because unintelligible (1995, 
119-21, 124, 131, 141-2). But he also speaks of survival as “the 
natural reward that signals the presence of true and authentic 
statesmanship” (136). To the extent that he emphasizes the former 
view, my argument diverges from his. My understanding of the 
dialogue as a whole is, however, deeply indebted to Cropsey’s 
understanding. 

7I agree with Rosen concerning “the impossibility of codifying 
phronesis” but not that “it ıs impossible ... to give a logos ... of 
Phionesis” (1995, 171, 169). While it ıs not possible to lay down hard 
and fast rules for its application, one can describe the “structure of 
the application of wisdom” and this is the purpose of my paper (p. 
169). Given that a major theme of Rosen’s book is the distinction 
between phronests and techne (art) (p. vii) I would have expected him 
to concede that such a logos (account) is possible. 

3 The trilogy is set during the initial stages of Socrates’ prosecution 
by Athens and the Eleatic Stranger 'is portrayed as a philosophic 
judge (Sophist 216b4-5). Plato interweaves Athens’ trial of Socrates 
with Socrates’ philosophic trial. There is a good expression of this 
point in Miller (1980, 1-15). | 

° While there 1s wide agreement that the decisive criterion of 
statesmanship in the dialogue is the possession of some kind of 
knowledge there is controversy concerning its content. The inter- 
changeable use of episterne (knowledge or science) and techne (e.g., 
258b6) manifests the problematic status of this issue. In the passage 
under consideration wisdom too must'be included in the statesman’s 
understanding. 
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of the trilogy animates this attempt; the character of 
the statesman’s knowledge bears on the character of 
knowledge in general.!° The Stranger’s search for the 
Statesman employs initially an abstract method of 
philosophy called diaeresis which, without reference to 
any notion of good, begins from the standpoint of 
comprehensive knowledge and relies on reason alone 
rather than experience (but cf. 264b11~c9). This 
method of theoretical analysis proceeds through a 
series of bifurcations that are supposed to lead to the 
isolation of the unique kind, or eidos, under investiga- 
tion, defining it with precision. The Stranger had used 
this method in the Sophist with somewhat dubious 
success. In the Statesman, the method reappears but 
now with explicitly comical results, and it is abandoned 
just prior to our passage. Just as the Stranger was able 
in the Sophist to distance himself from his intellectual 
forefather, Parmenides, so he is able to come to 
recognize the limitations of this universal method of 
theoretical analysis. 

This ability is less evident in young Socrates, the 
Stranger’s main interlocutor, who is introduced in a 
conversation between Socrates and Theodorus at the 
beginning of the dialogue. Young Socrates, a student of 
Theodorus, the mathematician, differs from his elder 
namesake in at least one crucial respect: He lacks 
awareness of his need to know. His discipline has 
invested him with an unwarranted confidence that he 
can easily grasp complicated subjects, making him all 
too ready to agree with whatever the Stranger says 
(262a5).12 In young Socrates’ case, knowledge is an 
obstacle to philosophy. The Stranger’s pedagogical aim 
is, on the one hand, to bring young Socrates to 
recognize his neediness, to see that his abstract, theo- 
retical understanding cannot answer all questions, 
without, on the other hand, reducing him to skepticism. 
Given this aim, the Stranger’s conversation with young 


10 On the relationship between Socrates and the Eleatic Stranger, see 
Cropsey (1995, 134, 140), Mara, (1981, 377-80), Miller (1980, 
8-100), and Sayre (1969, 150-4). Cropsey suggests that the Eleatic 
Stranger is superior to Socrates. Sayre also sees the Stranger as 
superior in his possession of an analytic method that actually 
produces definitions in contrast to the merely refutative character of 
Socrates’ approach. Mara accepts this view of the Eleatic and 
Socrates but finds the Socratic way superior. In my view the 
Statesman shows the Stranger’s transcendence of this technical 
method and his adoption of the Socratic way of dialectic. 

11 For an excellent treatment of this method as used in the States- 
man, see Miller (1980, 16-33). It should also be noted that the 
Stranger never actually refers to an ezdos of the statesman nor does 
he refer all to Ideas as they are presented, for example, in the 
Republic, Phaedrus, or Phaedo. But cf. Skemp (1987, 74-7, 241-2) 
and Saunders (1992, 466-7, 485, n11). I have used “eidos” to 
designate the goal of diaeresis but in this dialogue genos (class) is 
used interchangeably with erdos (Miller, 1980, 125n200 and Gnswold, 
1989, 142-3). 

12 On the character of young Socrates, see Miller (1980, 5-8) and 
Benardete (1963, 207, 210). My understanding of the drama of the 
dialogue is much indebted to these authors though I differ from them 
In some specific instances. On the importance of young Socrates 
being a mathematician, see Benardete (1984, IXI.80, 940), Annas 
(1995, xiii), Hemmenway (1994, 254-6), and Miller (1980, 7-8). 
Skemp (1987, 26, 67) connects the appeal of diaeresis to young 
Socrates’ mathematical training. 
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Socrates can also help us consider the basis of a 
knowledge that is imprecise but not arbitrary. 

Prior to our passage this conversation has been 
littered with dead-ends and digressions. In the Strang- 
er’s initial attempt to define the statesman, the method 
of diaeresis promised more precision than it could 
deliver. It foundered particularly on the assumption 
that the world is divided into internally homogeneous 
kinds, or eidé. Left unexplained was the diversity within 
an eidos, most importantly within the human eidos 
whose definition the Stranger deems essential for 
understanding the statesman’s political science. Specif- 
ically, the method could not account for the potentially 
vast difference between ruler and ruled and so led to 
the conclusion that humans are a homogeneous herd 
ruled by a shepherd belonging to a different kind.’ 

To correct this mistake the Stranger turns toʻa 
complex myth describing the governance of the cos- 
mos. He relates that in one age, the age of Cronus, the 
god rules directly and so there is no scarcity, no 
conflict, and no politics; all that is required for life is 
provided spontaneously. However, our age, the age of 
Zeus, is characterized by harshness, scarcity, and con- 
flict because the god does not rule. Rather, whatever 
order exists derives from the rule of other humans. By 
including the ruler within the human eidos, the myth 
maintains an underlying equality between ruler and 
ruled. But at the same time it indicates that the human 
eidos comprises significant differences.14 The myth 
explicates the source of these differences in its reflec- 
tion on human needs. The Stranger relates that in the 
age of Cronus bodily needs, needs that are shared by 
all, are fully satisfied. But he questions whether these 
sated beings experience human happiness, whether 
specifically human needs are satisfied. He makes the 
issue turn on a need shared by relatively few: the need 
to engage in philosophy. And he makes it doubtful that 
anything in their world would have confronted them 
with the difficult choices, the dilemmas and perplexi- 
ties, which awaken the need for philosophy (272b10- 
d6).15 He thereby suggests that the full satisfaction of 
one set of needs, bodily needs shared by all, obstructs 
the satisfaction of the other, those of the intellect 
which are fulfilled in relatively few.16 In bequeathing to 
us these diverse needs nature fails to provide for 
spontaneous human wholeness. This disorderedness or 
diversity of human nature, amplified by the disorder of 
the world we inhabit, underlies the Stranger’s forth- 


13 Weiss (1995, 217 n17) rightly notes that humans are referred to as 
a herd subsequent to the myth but concludes, wrongly in my view, 
that the herd image should not be taken pror to the myth to mean 
that humans are homogeneous. The postmyth references to the 
human herd serve to emphasize the vast difference within the human 
eidos. It is not established that this difference is comprised by the 
human eidos until after the myth. On this point, see Miller (1980, 
31-2, 94-5). 

14 Weiss (1995, 216) captures the way in which the myth expresses 
both human equality and inequality. 

15 On this point, see Saxonhouse (1992, 127). 

16 Contrary to Weiss (1995, 216), this radical diversity of needs is the 
key point, not simply their multiplicity. 
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coming reflections on the rule of wisdom and the rule 
of law.17 

With the mistake of the initial diaeresis corrected, 
the Stranger pursues the definition of the statesman by 
a new method, one that better reflects the complex 
human character which is the object of the statesman’s 
concern. He quietly replaces the diaeretic method with 
a dialectical approach that relies not only on reason but 
also on intuition, experience, and opinion (287b10- 
c4).18 This approach is evident above all in the passage 
on which I wish to focus. At the end of this passage the 
Stranger claims that he has successfully separated the 
political art from its sham competitors. But the road to 
that destination is anything but direct. As the passage 
unfolds, positions are stated, challenged, and modified 
in response to further arguments. There is no theoret- 
ical analysis leading to a precise answer; indeed, the 
discussion which follows is characterized by question- 
able analogies and sudden shifts in perspective. On the 
whole, it seems designed to train young Socrates, as 
well as the reader, to appreciate differences between 
similar things and to accept that some objects of 
investigation may comprise irreducible differences—in 
short, to become adept at the use of phronesis.!? But 
more important, this dialectical judgment of the rela- 
tive merits of the rule of phronesis and the rule of law 
precisely explicates the need for a capacity such as 
phronesis. What we will see is that the Stranger does 
trace that need to an understanding of human nature. 
But far from a reductive account, he understands 
human‘nature as uniquely diverse and variable. And he 
finds in this disorderedness the nonconventional but 
nonreductive guide for the proper use of phronests. 


YOUNG SOCRATES’ PROBLEM: THE 
CHARACTER OF THE STATESMAN’S 
KNOWLEDGE (291a-294d) 


The passage begins with the Stranger introducing the 
greatest competitors of the statesman, the run-of-the- 
mill political leaders whom he refers to as “the greatest 
imitators and greatest enchanters” and as “the sophists 
of sophists” (291c1, 303c3—5). The task is to separate 
these imitators from those “who are in their being 
statesmen” (291a8—b3).29 Young Socrates responds 
eagerly to the Stranger’s intention to see these impos- 
tors “as plain as day” (291c5). To this end, the Stranger 


17 It also helps explain why human affairs must be judged not only by 
a relative measure, one that presumes commensurability, but also by 
a measure understood as a standard, the mean (283b1-287b3). 

18 Miller (1980, 90-3, 102-3, 110-30, Griswold. (1989, 141-20) and 
Guill (1995, 292) recognize the dialectical character of the passage. 
My account of this dialectical movement differs from these commen- 
tators regarding both its structure and its basis in the nature of the 
human things. 

19 The Stranger’s purpose in discussing politics with young Socrates 
is not then to alter his political views (cf. Gill 1995, 292-3), but to 
instruct him concerning the character of knowledge, the most 
problematic aspect of which is human knowledge of the human. 

20 The translations, except where noted, are those of Benardete 1984. 
Most important, Benardete translates phronesis as “intelligence” but 
I think “wisdom” preserves the element of judgment in a way that 
“mtelligence” does not. The Greek text is Burnet 1979. 
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begins to distinguish the statesman’s knowledge from 
that of the politician-sophist. However, he does so 
indirectly through the introduction of a typology of 
regimes. More specifically, the Stranger adduces the 
usual view of politics, a view that places importance on 
such questions as whether rule is by force or consent, 
by the wealthy few or the many poor, with law or 
without. On the basis of these criteria he distinguishes 
kingship and tyranny, aristocracy and oligarchy, and 
democracy. But in response to young Socrates’ accep- 
tance of these criteria the stranger reminds him of 
their earlier agreement that, in fact, the possession of 
political science alone is decisive in politics (292b1). It 
seems then that the Stranger introduces the usual view 
only to dismiss as irrelevant all nonepistemic criteria of 
politics, criteria which distinguish the variety of re- 
gimes. Yet, near the end.of our passage he offers 
another typology of regimes based on these criteria, a 
typology in which democracy is divided into lawful and 
lawless, and this distinction is taken very seriously 
(303a2—b5). In the intervening discussion he suggests 
to young Socrates the reasons for the importance of 
these nonepistemic criteria. These reasons begin to 
emerge in what follows. . 

Insisting that knowledge alone is decisive in politics, 
the Stranger reminds young Socrates of their earlier 
discussion which held that “royal rule is some one of 
the sciences” and, he adds, “we certainly chose and 
separated from the rest a, certain critical and supervi- 
sory (science)” (292b6, 292b9—10 emphasis added). In 
fact, they had earlier agreed that political science is 
supervisory but not critical, more akin to architecture 
than accounting. Now he asserts it is both. But how can 
political science be both supervisory and critical, both 
practical-productive and theoretical (gnostic)?”" 

So far, the dialogue has offered evidence for both 
views. On the one hand, in the initial diaeresis the 
Stranger assigns political science to the gnostic arts, 
those which are “stripped of actions and furnish only 
cognition,” rather than ‘to the practical (258d5-6).” 
And it is repeatedly claimed that ruling requires sci- 
ence alone, all other qualifications being unimportant. 
On the other hand, there is reason to think that the 
method of diaeresis itself involves production, that we 
produce the eidé as we “Stamp” them or by “putting the 
seal” on them (258c4-8).2 Early in the dialogue the 
Stranger indicates that differing intentions can produce 
variant divisions of the subject matter (258b6—c8, 
265al—266e11).”4 Finally, the paradigm for statesman- 
ship becomes the productive art of weaving. 


SS OOOO Oss 

21 Previously, both Supervisory and critical arts were placed among 
the gnostic (theoretical) arts (259d6—60b1), but this division itself 
suggests the problematic character of the distinction between theory 
and practice which is thematic throughout the Statesman. Rosen 
(1995, 150) interprets this point differently. 

2 But note here (260c6) the Stranger’s characterization of their 
activity as observation (and distinct from the statesman’s activity) 
which points to the ambiguous relationship between gnostics and 
practics. 

23 On the productive character of diaeresis, see Campbell (1988, 5 
n7), Cropsey (1995, 113), and Rosen (1993, 61-6). 

24 As will become clear oui the ambiguous meaning of edos, and 
especially the human erdos, is of central importance ın the teaching 
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e no intelligible distinction between the 
speech of the imitator and that of the statesman. The 
Stranger’s forthcoming claim to have separated out the 
political art would be undermined. We must, then, take 
seriously the Stranger’s claim that political science 
involves both critical and supervisory aspects. It is 
certainly difficult to be precise about a science that is 
somehow both theoretical and practical-productive 
(292c2-3). 

For his part, young Socrates does not yet recognize 
the problem. It does not bother him that they are 
incapable of being sufficiently precise about what po- 
litical science is, even though he is certain that its 
presence in the ruler is the criterion of the right regime 
(292d1). The Stranger asks a question whose implica- 
tions could shake young Socrates’ certainty: “Well, in a 
city of a thousand men is it possible for some hundred 
or even fifty to acquire it [the science of ruling human 
beings] adequately” (292e4-5)? Young Socrates re- 
sponds with his longest speech in the entire dialogue, a 
speech that makes two general points (292e6-293a1). 
First, young Socrates is pleased to maintain that sci- 
ence is the possession of very few, that in this decisive 
respect humans are radically unequal. Second, he 
remembers their agreement that knowledge alone 
equips one to rule. But precisely if there is such a vast 
discrepancy between the one or few who possess and 
the many who lack this knowledge, how can knowledge 
alone suffice for rule?” 

Rule, it seems, would have to involve other than 
simply epistemic means of implementation. The 
Stranger had alluded to this problem when, in intro- 
ducing the wise king, he said that they must distinguish 
him from those “who pretend that they are statesmen 
and persuade many but are not in any way” (292d7, 
emphasis added). The diversity of humans with regard 
to intellectual capacity leaves room for error concern- 
ing the identity of the true statesman, demagogues 
succeed while the words of the true statesmen £0 
unheeded. Young Socrates fails to appreciate the 
contradiction between the two positions, both of which 
he expresses so confidently. He does not see that the 
very thing on which he prides himself, his intellectual 
ability in relation to others, points to the limitation of 
the rule of knowledge alone. 

This lack of understanding of the implications of 
human inequality or diversity can be traced to a 
characteristic shared by young Socrates’ mathematical 
orientation and the diaeretic method used by the 
Stranger in the first part of the dialogue.” Both 
presume the homogeneity of their objects. Thus, both 


ve deta a a a a a 
of the Statesman. Useful considerations of this ambiguity can be 
found in Benardete (1963, 193-226) and Moravscik (1973, 324-48). 
2 The Stranger previously made young Socrates’ first point and 
jomed it with the idea that political rule should not be distinguished 
from any other kind of rule (e.g , mastery, kingship) since rule 1s 
simply a form of knowledge (259a1—4) But young Socrates’ other 
point suggests that Plato 1s aware of the distinctiveness of political 
rule (cf. Aristotle, Politics 1252a8-17). 

26 On the similanties between mathematics and techne see Roochnik 
(1990, 18-21). 
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obscure the recognition that the eidos may refer not 
only to those individuals joined by their sharing in 
some common characteristic (by virtue of which they 
are distinguishable from others as a class) but also to 
that common characteristic itself in terms of an end 
which the individuals more or less perfectly embody.?’ 
Accordingly, young Socrates is hard-pressed to grasp 
the kind of being we are, a being that strives to fulfill a 
potential.28 He fails to understand the significant dif- 
ference reflected in his own estimation of the number 
of true statesmen. But in his failure to see this discrep- 
ancy between his preferred mode of knowledge and 
his assumptions concerning human beings, young 
Socrates’ speech points to the problem with which we 
are concerned: What kind of knowledge is appropriate 
to beings exhibiting such diversity? 

The Stranger proceeds to draw a comparison be- 
tween the science of the physician and that of the 
statesman which makes young Socrates feel at least 
some wariness regarding the unimpeded rule of the 
one with political science. He begins the analogy saying 
that the only thing we care about regarding physicians 
is that they cure us. Whether the physician is rich or 
poor, uses writings or does not, even whether we are 
willing or unwilling patients—all this is irrelevant as 
long as the good of health is achieved. In making this 
point the Stranger lists several treatments the physician 
might use including “surgery, cautery, or... the appli- 
cation of some different pain” as well as “purging or 
slimming (us) in a different way, or maybe increasing 
us” (293b2-3, 5-6). Likewise, the ruler might “purge 
the city for the good by killing some or maybe exiling” 
or “make the city smaller by sending out colonies” 
(293d4-6). It does not matter “as long as they are 
employing science and the just and, in keeping it safe, 
make it better from worse to the best of their ability” 
(293d8-9). 

Through his reflections on the status of examples 
earlier in the dialogue as well as his revisions of earlier 
examples, the Stranger has taught us to consider his 
analogies carefully. The present analogy warrants such 
scrutiny. Unlike the case of the physician, it is not clear 
who or what is the “patient” of the ruler. Given the 
need to exile or even kill some for the sake of the city’s 
good, there would seem to be a difference between this 
good and the good of the individuals who constitute the 
city. Moreover, the goal of the ruler is not only to keep 
the city safe but also to make it better. While the 
requirements of security may indeed involve the sacri- 
fice of individuals, making the city better, to the extent 
that this is distinguishable from greater security, would 
involve a consideration of the good of the individuals 
who constitute the city. In sum, the goods at which 
politics aims, in their diversity and even incompatibil- 


27 On this point, see Dorter (1987, 112). Socrates’ doubts about the 
possibility of measuring the relative worth of the philosopher, 
statesman, and sophist, expressed ın reaction to the mathematician 
Theodorus, suggest the limited usefulness of mathematics in under- 
standing differences among humans (257a1—b7). 

28 On this point, see Benardete (1963, 198-202). Cf. Rosen (1995, 
162) who states that there ıs no philosophical doctrine of human 
nature m the Statesman. 
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ity, are problematic in a way that the good of health is 
not. The Stranger recognizes the difference between 
the two when he refers to the true ruler as “employing 
science and the just” (293d8, emphasis added). This 
first mention of justice in the dialogue raises the 
possibility that the just falls outside of science, that the 
diversities among humans, and among human goods, 
cannot be reconciled so as to be pursued by an 
algorithmic method following precise steps to a single, 
clearly definable goal. 

The Stranger concludes that the only legitimate 
regime is one in which the possessor of political science 
rules directly, but his portrayal of the ruler performing 
radical surgery on the body politic succeeds in provok- 
ing young Socrates to make an objection (293e2~3). He 
accepts all that has been said except for the proposal of 
direct rule, rule without law.29 The Stranger’s disanal- 
ogy has opened young Socrates to the possibility that in 
the realm of politics the applicability of knowledge is 
somewhat more complex than he had suspected. He 
uses this opening to exhibit to young Socrates why 
there is a need for the cognitive capacity, wisdom, the 
existence of which is a recognition of a gap between 
general understanding and concrete particulars. The 
character of wisdom emerges, appropriately, from the 
Stranger’s critique of such a generalizing viewpoint— 
namely, that of law. 


WISDOM FROM THE PERSPECTIVE OF 
LAW (294d-297c) 


The Stranger states that while “in a certain sense the 
legislative (art) belongs to the royal (art), the best thing 
is not for the laws but for a man—the king with wisdom 
(phronesis)—to have strength” (293a6-8). In a far- 
reaching statement he presents the view of humankind 
underlying this claim: 


Because (a) law would never be capable of comprehending 
with precision for all simultaneously the best and the most 
just and enjoining the best, for the dissimilarities of human 
beings and of their actions and the fact that almost none of 
the human things is ever at rest do not allow any art 
whatsoever to declare in any case anything simple about all 
and over the entire time (294a10-b6). 


Human beings are so dissimilar or diverse, both in 
themselves and in their actions, that no general prin- 
ciple, at least no general and simple principle, can 
comprehend them. Adding to their elusiveness is their 
great variability so that they are almost never at rest. 
Left open is the possibility that a more complex 
understanding could discern some locus of fixity amid 
this variability. But unity and fixity must not be im- 


29 Skemp (1987, 47 and n3) maintains that young Socrates finds rule 
without law objectionable because for him, like any Greek, it sounds 
too much like tyrannical dictatorship. Agreeing with Skemp are Gill 
(1995, 293) and Lane (1995, 284). Strauss (1975, 218) suggests rather 
that his reaction follows from the mathematician’s insistence that 
knowledge must involve the ascertainment of regularities, of laws, 
whether in politics or in nature generally. Yet the Stranger had 
mentioned rule of the wise previously without objection from young 
Socrates Perhaps the example induced young Socrates to apply to 
politics his penchant for generalities 
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posed where they do not exist. And it is clear that the 
expressed character of “the. human things”— human 
beings and their affairs—makKes dubious a direct appli- 
cation of this knowledge of humankind to specific 
human activities and individuals. 

The error of law lies precisely in its pretension of 
providing a principle applicable with precision to each 
and all. In its overly general and inflexible character— 
shared with the diaeretic method—law thus mistakes 
the character of the human things. More apt is the 
cognitive capacity that can take account of difference 
and alteration and that does not presume the perfect 
subsumption of individuals within some general cate- 
gory in the manner of the mathematical understanding 
familiar to young Socrates. ‘Thus, in comparison with 
the rule exercised by the one with wisdom, rule by law 
is like “some self-willing and foolish human being who 
allows no one to do anything contrary to his own order 
or even for anyone to ask a question” even if some 
other way is clearly superior, (294c1—4).3° 

Given this criticism it is surprising when the Stranger 
adds: “On account of what is it necessary to legislate, 
inasmuch as the law’s not most correct? One has to 
discover the cause of this” (294c10—d1). In the ensuing 
investigation the Stranger ‘discovers the cause that 
underlies this significant judgment, that that which is 

“most correct,” the tule of wisdom, must be qualified 
by that which is “necessary,” * the rule of law. He 
thereby exhibits the way in which the foregoing under- 
standing of human being guides the exercise of wisdom. 

The Stranger begins with an example drawn from 
gymnastics which indicates that while the feasibility of 
general rules lies in the requirement that many be 
trained together, the necessity for such rules stems 
from the comparative paucity of those fit to be trainers 
(294d10-—e2).31 The Stranger proceeds to compare the 
trainer with the legislator, “who is to supervise the 
herds about the just and their mutual contracts” 
(294d8-295a1), politics being considered here as an 
association for mutual exchange focused on the needs 
of the body which all share. Again, this requirement for 
common activity makes feasible the legislator’s super- 
vision of humans in groups. In this supervision, the 
legislator uses not only laws but “ancestral usages” to 
lay down rules “for the many and the most part” 
(295a6-7, a4). The reference to ancestral usages, which 
are obeyed in an habitual manner, makes especially 
clear the difference between these coarse approxima- 
tions and direct rule by wisdom alone. But as the 
locution of herd and legislator suggests, the necessity 
for such general supervision seems again to lie in the 
relative paucity of the capacity to rule; there are too 


3 That this image, used to critiquejlaw, should also make us wary of 
rule by an individual exemplifies the Stranger’s constant shifting of 
perspective within the broader sig of the argument (Campbell, 
1988, 138 n8) 

3 The Stranger aloofly asks a question about the existence of 
gymnastics while sitting in a palaestra. For Campbell (1988, 138-9 
n22) this exemplifies the later Plato’s lack of interest in drama, but 
this aloofness is indeed dramatic,and helps us to understand the 
orientation of the Eleatic Stranger. 
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few of the wise in relation to the many who require 
direction. 

Yet, now the Stranger makes a summary statement 
which points beyond the foregoing practical difficulty. 
He leaves it as hypothetical whether even the one with 
the royal science would be capable of ruling all with 
precision. Nor does he say that this one would never use 
laws (295b2-5). He implies that the incapacity to be 
both comprehensive and precise is more than a prac- 
tical difficulty because it is not clear that they can be 
perfectly reconciled even by the wise.32 The Stranger’s 
allusion to military training points to the difficulty. In 
speaking of gymnastics, he mentioned drill instructors 
who assign equal toils to men in groups which all can 
remember since it is engaged in “among you all as well 
as elsewhere in different cities” (294d3-e6). Such a 
regimen is needed to ensure cohesive group activity 
because in war what is suitable for each, to remain 
alive, may not be reconcilable with the collective good 
of victory. Law, and even better, ancestral usages, may 
be necessary to ensure discipline when these goods 
cannot be rationally reconciled. The question is 
whether this reconciliation is ever more than an ap- 
proximation. 

Young Socrates hesitatingly agrees with the Strang- 
er’s statement and the Stranger responds that it is “still 
more” the case on the basis of what he is about to say 
(295b7-8). But, given the ambiguity of his preceding 
statement, it is difficult to know what is to be “still 
more” the case. The question under consideration is, 
why it is necessary to legislate? but the analogy which 
follows seems to illustrate the inadequacy of law. In 
light of this perplexing exchange we should consider 
the next analogy with care. 

The Stranger tells of a physician who, going abroad, 
leaves behind written instructions for his patients. He 
deems it laughable if on his return the physician felt 
himself still bound to his earlier prescriptions even 
though conditions had changed. When something “oc- 
curs contrary to expectation (one of those things from 
Zeus that are somehow other than the usual),” the 
physician reasonably adjusts his view of what is good 
for the patient (295d1—2). It would be ludicrous for him 
to think that he must not “trespass the ancient things 
that were once legislated” (295d3). “Science ... and 
true art” would welcome all such adjustments as 
progress (295d7—e1). It would thus be laughable to 
fetter the physician because this would clearly interfere 
with the universally agreed-upon goal of medicine, 
health. 

But the Stranger’s completion of the analogy poses 
this question: Is the refusal to trespass the ancient 
things in the face of unforeseen conditions as laughable 
in the case of politics? He asks: 


But whoever wrote, and legislated without writing, the just 
and unjust, noble and shameful, good and bad things for 
the herds of human beings—all that are grazed city by city 
ın conformity with the laws of the onetime writers—if he 
who wrote with art, or someone other similar to him, 


32 The two arts of measurement also express the distinction between 
the precise and the comprehensive. 
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comes back, shall he really not be allowed to order other 
things contrary to these? Or would this prohibition too no 
less than the former appear in truth laughable (295e4- 
296a2)?93 


As the motif of “going abroad” suggests, the Stranger 
speaks here of the founder rather than the ruler.** The 
difference between the founder and the community 
exceeds that between rulers and ruled because the 
decisions of the founder govern not only his contem- 
poraries but shape lives long after his death. Moreover, 
the founder as creator of the political community 1s 
more acutely aware of the variability of human possi- 
bilities than is a ruler working within a system. Accord- 
ingly, as I argue in what follows, the Stranger leads 
young Socrates to reflect on founding, not to launch his 
political career but because this fundamental political 
act provides a window through which he might com- 
prehend the uniquely diverse and variable character of 
the human things. 

Reference to the human herd, prominent in the early 
portion of the dialogue, had been dropped after the 
myth. Its return signals that the difference between the 
founder and the citizens of the community may not 
equal that between shepherd and herd, but it is never- 
theless vast.35 In light of this difference, the goal of the 
founder becomes more complex than that of the phy- 
sician because it is not at all clear that his concerns— 
the just, noble, and good—are perfectly compatible 
with one another. The Stranger’s addition of the noble 
to the previously mentioned goals of the good and the 
just is itself a recognition of the inherent controversy 
among the human goals and among the humans ori- 
ented on them. For the noble—for example, the sacri- 
fice of oneself for another—is not reducible to either 
the just or the good. While the community may well 
require such noble acts for its preservation, the noble 
act goes beyond the requirements of justice, beyond 
what can legitimately be expected of citizens. But 
neither can it be clear, without some transhuman 
support, that such sacrifice is good for the individual 
who performs this act. The very existence of the noble 
confirms the tension between goodness and justice, a 
tension present in the act of founding itself; if the 
founder must go away from the community for the sake 
of his creation, then this act cannot benefit the founder 
in the same manner as it benefits those who remain in 
the community. 

Founding is necessary because in the age of Zeus the 
god does not provide order. Founding is possible 
because of the human possession of intelligence. This 
dependence on human intelligence magnifies the im- 
portance of diversity among humans. It magnifies that 
diversity within the human eidos between that which all 
share and that which characterizes some fewer excel- 


33 J have altered Benardete’s translation from “beautiful” to “noble” 
in order to bring out the political bearing of the speech. 

34 This is recognized by both Campbell (1988, 141n9) and Lane 
(1995, 283). Miller sees the shepherd-herd metaphor as pointmg to 
the vast difference between “the one who first .. establishes the 
nomos” (law) and the many (94-5). See also Waterfield’s translation 
of this passage (Annas, 1995, 61). 

35 See Miller (1980, 94-5) and Benardete (1984, III.102). 
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lent individuals. It magnifies those differences that 
reflect the diverse needs articulated in the great myth 
of the reversed cosmos. Those few who create a way of 
life for others do almost stand in relation to them as 
shepherd to herd or as god to humans.*© The act of 
founding thus illustrates that unique diversity of human 
goods substantiating the Stranger’s claim that a “law 
would never be capable of comprehending with preci- 
sion for all simultaneously the best and the most just” 
(294a10—b1). 

The human provision of order illustrates as well the 
unique variability of the human things.?’ In legislating 
that which concerns the just, noble, and good, the 
founder exercises a discretion regarding the goals of his 
art that is not available to the doctor regarding health. 
The founder molds human beings to a remarkable 
degree if, in a significant sense, what we are is a 
function of our beliefs concerning the just, noble, and 
good. While all that is corporeal is subject to unpre- 
dictable change or chance, it is more characteristic of 
human things. For the diversity of human needs makes 
the character of human wholeness itself a question and 
so makes the very character of the human things a 
matter open to variety, controversy, and potentially 
arbitrary decision. Testifying to this fact is the enduring 
variety of political communities whereby humans are 
“srazed city by city,” the variety that is in part respon- 
sible for all cities preparing for war (295e6-7). In sum, 
the extraordinary latitude regarding what it means to 
be human, open to every human but seen most vividly 
in founding, opens the door for arbitrary decision and 
thus unique variability regarding the character of the 
human things themselves. Hence, the Stranger’s claim 
that “almost none of the human things is ever at rest” 
(294b3-4). 

The necessity and possibility of politics illustrates 
then the unique diversity and variability of the human 
things. Causing this diversity and variability is what 
might be called the disorderedness of human nature, 
the different and even irreducible needs which make 
the wholeness of the human eidos a question. The need 
for humans to provide an answer to this question, that 
is, the uncertainty of any supervening order in the age 
of Zeus, only serves to amplify this disorder. 

In illustrating this point, the disanalogy of the phy- 
sician and the legislator would seem to illustrate pre- 
cisely the way in which the human things elude any 
fixed law. But these reflections occur in a demonstra- 
tion of why it is “necessary to legislate” (294c10). Why 
then does the Stranger assume that the best founder, 
presumably the possessor of wisdom, will use laws 
(294a6-7, 295e4-8)? The answer is that while the 
nature of the human things resists the fixed generali- 
zations of law, so great is this diversity and variability 
that it is the dictate of wisdom itself that it order 
human life by the imposition of law, as if rule-governed 
understanding of the human things were possible. 

In the face of the variability of the human things, 


36 For a contemporary recognition of this point, see Steinberger 
(1993, 304). 
37 On this point, see Lane (1995, 284). 
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wisdom points to law as a necessary imposition of a 
bulwark against ceaseless and arbitrary change, the 
things “contrary to expectation” (295 d1-2). The endur- 
ance of “writings” provides the possibility of meeting 
the variability of human things by preserving wisdom in 
however diluted a form beyond the demise of the wise 
founder, when the founder “goes abroad” permanently 
(295c1). This point is also important as regards human 
diversity, for the source of our concern about arbitrary 
change lies in the differences among us with respect to 
intelligence. Given such differences, the founder’s true 
intention may remain opaque to the many. Moreover, 
how will we know that the one who wants to rewrite the 
law is in fact “similar to him” who wrote it initially 
(295e8)?38 In the face of this diversity wisdom again 
points to the rule of law which, in its impersonality, 
provides the possibility of ameliorating a conflict that 
otherwise must appear to those involved as the impo- 
sition of one’s interest on another. 

The nature of the human things themselves deter- 
mines that the ultimate act of politics will involve the 
imprecision of law and of “ancestral usages” which 
have their effect through habit and that the founder 
may even “go abroad” to give himself and his creation 
the color of divinity. And these devices are “still more” 
necessary when politics considers not only the regula- 
tion of mutual exchange but also the formation of 
human character for, in pursuing this latter goal, it 
must rely less on the powerful motive of self-interest 
(295b7).39 It is perhaps, in light of this necessary 
imprecision, that in his first mention of justice the 
Stranger distinguishes it from science; there is a preci- 
sion and certainty regarding the objects of science that 
is not available regarding justice (293d8). Accordingly, 
that which may be laughable in the case of medicine, 
the reliance on law and:on the habitual and the 
ancestral, is less laughable in the case of politics.4° 

Young Socrates does not yet grasp this character of 
politics, thinking that the founder’s reluctance to 
change the laws would be as laughable as in the case of 
the physician. In one further attempt to convey to him 
the complexity of the human eidos, the Stranger reports 
what the many say “in a case of this sort” (296a4)— 
namely, that the new legislator may “legislate once he’s 
persuaded his own city, but not on any different 
condition” (296a8-9). The Stranger returns to the 
example of the physician, offering what seems to be a 
counterexample to the view of the many. But that view 
is necessarily present as he focuses on this problem of 
communication opened up by the difference between 
ruler and ruled. The Stranger indicates that, counter to 
the explicit thrust of his analogy, there may be reason 
to distinguish the physician’s use of force for our health 
from that of the statesman for political goals. He 
concedes that there is “blame attached” to force of the 


38 See Lincoln’s “Lyceum Address” on the difficulty of recognizing 
the motives of the re-founder. 

39 See The Federalist Papers 49 for recognition that these consider- 
ations are still relevant even in a community that relies heavily on the 
motive of self-interest. 

4 On this point, see Annas (1995, Xvi). 
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latter sort (296d1).41 To reject this force might be 
“ridiculous,” but we have already seen that that which 
is ridiculous in medicine may not be so in politics 
(296d2). Human diversity is such that even the true 
statesman might have to force people to do that which 
is truly good for them. From the standpoint of the 
people, however, the activity of the true founder may 
also (and perhaps necessarily) appear blameworthy. It 
is this diversity which renders the nonepistemic criteria 
of politics—the distinctions between force and persua- 
sion, coercion and consent—politically important. It is 
this diversity which produces the tension among the 
goals of politics to which the Stranger now calls atten- 
tion: 
And there is no mistake in everything intelligent rulers do, 
as long as they maintain one big thing—as long as they 
always distribute to those in the city that which with mind 
and art is most just, and can keep them safe and make 
them better from worse as far as possible (297a5—b3, 
emphasis added). 


Earlier, he had stated that the goal of the statesman 
was the good of the city, but now it is the advantage of 
the ruled. Furthermore, what the Stranger refers to as 
“one big thing” is in fact a collection of goods whose 
requirements are in tension. He reiterates the source of 
this situation when responding to young Socrates’ 
conclusion that one cannot “speak in contradiction” to 
the rule of the wise, he adds that “one must not speak 
in contradiction” either of the fact that “a multitude of 
no matter whom would never be able to get the science 
of this sort and manage a city with mind” (297b7-c2). 
The difficulty remains that expressed unwittingly by 
young Socrates’ in his longest speech: the problematic 
character of our knowledge in the face of an object 
comprising such diversity. 

The purpose of the Stranger’s conversation with 
young Socrates is to enable him to appreciate this 
difficulty and its implications for the character of 
knowledge. The Stranger does not intend simply to 
induce young Socrates to accept the unlimited rule of 
wisdom. Rather, his alternation of perspective, his 
dialectical procedure, aims to show young Socrates the 
partial truths expressed in the imperfectly reconcilable 
positions of the wise and the many. More important, he 
focuses on this political problem as the most vivid 
representation of the complex human eidos underlying 
these divergent claims. Were young Socrates to recog- 
nize this complexity he would gain insight into the 
inadequacy of a method such as diaeresis. He would 
see that what is required instead is a cognitive capacity 
that is open to the differences, the variability, the 
enduring complexity comprised by such an eidos as the 
human. For it is phronesis, understood as wise judg- 
ment, which attempts to consider the particular in the 
light of the universal. Accordingly, it is keenly aware of 
the irreducible difference between the two as expressed 


41 While the Stranger speaks of physicians who use force, he calls 
those who use force in politics, enforcers. He asks the name of this 
force but then prevents young Socrates from answering (296b1-3). 
Earlier ın the dialogue they had decided that the name given to such 
rule is tyranny (276e6-13). 
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here in the enduring tension between what we as 
humans all share and those individuals who more fully 
embody what it means to be human. 

For the present purpose, however, it is especially 
important to see that the need for phronesis rests on a 
view of the nature of the human things as diverse and 
variable. By understanding the conditions of phronesis 
in this way the Stranger has pointed to the possibility of 
a guide for its use that is nonconventional as well as 
nonreductive. He has exemplified the workings of this 
guide in his judgment that phronesis must limit itself in 
the rule of law. As he will continue to show in what 
follows, the Stranger’s conversation with young 
Socrates leads us to see that recognition of the inap- 
propriateness of the generality and certainty presumed 
by a method such as diaeresis need not consign us to 
arbitrariness if our judgment can be guided, however 
indirectly, by the nature of the human things them- 
selves. 


LAW FROM THE PERSPECTIVE OF 
WISDOM (297c-303c) 


Young Socrates’ dialectical education continues as the 
Stranger looks at law from the perspective of wisdom. 
More specifically, having seen why the best (the direct 
rule of wisdom) should be qualified by the necessary 
(the rule of law), we now see why, and in what way, the 
necessary should be informed by the best. The focus 
will be on regimes other than the one right regime, 
regimes which the Stranger refers to as imitations of 
the best. This reference elicits young Socrates’ uncer- 
tainty regarding imitations. The idea of imitation, of 
something approximating something else, is one which 
eludes his understanding in the same way that the idea 
of potential proved elusive. Understanding both de- 


pends on grasping that a thing can be considered as it - 


is in itself but also as it is in relation to a standard. This 
proves to have a political bearing. For as the Stranger 
proceeds to explain imitations, he shows that “the 
mistake that now occurs” about them lies in the failure 
to recognize the difference of the one best and the 
many lesser regimes (297c8—d1). 

He begins the discussion with the extreme claim that 
imitative regimes will punish with death anyone who 
speaks or acts contrary to the laws (297e2-—3). To clarify 
the point the Stranger returns to the images of the 
captain and the physician. In this discussion he articu- 
lates the many’s fear and distrust of the few which 
underlies several of the political institutions familiar to 
us as liberal—not only the rule of law but also popular 
rule, election, and a nascent constitutionalism.*2 

Speaking for the ruled, the Stranger tells of a 
physician and a captain using their arts, malevolently 
and treacherously, in pursuit of personal gain. In 
response to this corruption of the arts, he lays out the 


42 While Miller (1980, 96) is nmght that the features of politics 
developed here refer to Athens, the Stranger also points to an 
enduring political possibility and so in the midst of this description 
the Stranger indicates his lack of familiarity with Athenian proce- 
dures (299c3). 
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plan to oversee these and all other arts by “an assembly 
of ourselves” comprising both the wise and the unwise 
(298b7). Furthermore, “what the multitude resolve 
about these ... we write on some kind of kurbeis 
[wooden pillars]” and these resolutions, henceforward, 
guide the arts (298c3, 298d5—e3). Underlying popular 
rule is suspicion of the motives of those who possess 
some art or knowledge that most do not. Accordingly, 
the multitude, with a view to self-protection, establish 
rulers, selected by lot rather than merit, to supervise 
those who posses art (298e5—7). Moreover, each year 
these rulers must be scrutinized, made to respond to 
any charges brought by any citizen that they did not 
supervise the arts in accordance with those writings 
which, as fundamental law, must take precedence over 
any of their individual decisions (298e11-—299a6). 

In setting these limits, however, the community pays 
a price. The references to kurbeis, on which Solon’s 
laws were originally written, and to naval battles with 
“long ships,” old-fashioned warships, suggest the result 
of the limitations put on knowledge in this community 
(298d4).43 The reliance on the old, the trusted, and the 
ancestral requires the community to look askance at 
innovation of any kind, political or technological. The 
Stranger brings the point home with startling clarity in 
his direct reference to the impending trial of Socrates. 
He states that anyone seeking knowledge of seaman- 
ship or medicine must be considered 


a kind of garrulous sophist and . . . on the grounds that he’s 
corrupting different people younger than himself, and 
convincing them to engage in piloting and medicine not in 
conformity with the laws, but to rule with their own 
authority the ships and the sick, then anyone who wants 
can and is permitted to draw up an indictment and haul 
him before a—what do you call 1t?—-court of justice. And 
if it’s decided that he persuades either young or old 
contrary to the laws and what is written, to punish him with 
the extreme penalties, for he must in no way be wiser than 
the laws (299b6-c6). 


Although the Stranger is unfamiliar with Athenian 
procedures, he can relate with precision the outcome 
of Socrates’ trial. The man of theory grasps the trial as 
a necessity following from the nature of political life 
itself rather than as a historical event specific to 
Athens. The Stranger knows that the community must 
for the most part adhere to what is second best; it must 
limit the wisest or the best for the sake of life in 
common. But in this very portrayal of Socrates’ situa- 
tion, he suggests the limit of this claim. The community 
would have us believe that the only political alterna- 
tives are arbitrary rule by individuals or the absolute 
rule of law. This claim could hold true if the god rather 
than humans established the law. We reside, however, 
in the age of Zeus wherein all rule, including the rule 
of law, derives from humans. It cannot be the case, 
therefore, that no individual may be wiser than the laws 
(299c6). ; 

As earlier the extreme claim for the rule of the wise 
without law brought forth young Socrates’ objection, so 


43 On this point, see Campbell (1988, 151n6) and Benardete (1984, 
IiT.154n39). 
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too does this extreme claim for the rule of law. Young 
Socrates recognizes the community’s need for the few 
outstanding in intellect, lamenting that limiting inno- 
vation would mean that “all the arts we have would 
completely perish” and life would prove to be “alto- 
gether unlivable” (299e5—9). He thus expresses that 
concern which gives intelligence a foothold in the 
community: Few wish to abandon the fruits of the 
intellect. More generally,; our very need for the arts 
implies that they cannot be limited in this way. In this 
Zeusian age we must have the latitude to respond to a 
harsh and changing nature.'Despite their inclination to 
limit and if necessary destroy the few wise, the many 
are dependent on those few.* 

The Stranger responds to young Socrates’ protest 
with a vigorous defense of law. But even in this defense 
he points to the need for ‘the wise. For example, he 
leaves open the possibility that someone acting from 
motives other than “profit'or private whim” who was 
“familiar” with the laws could alter them (300a4—6). 
Most important, he also makes clear that not just any 
writings are to be respected but rather those that “have 
been laid down on the basis of much trial and error, 
when certain advisors gave several pieces of advice in a 
neat and elegant way and persuaded the multitude to 
set them down” (300b2—4). There is a need at some 
point for the community to be informed by wisdom. 
Just as someone must have sought an art of piloting or 
medicine at some point, so it is with respect to the art 
of politics. Despite the desire and even the necessity of 
the political community to obscure its origins in human 
wisdom, the community still depends on the wisdom of 
“certain advisors” and it is possible, albeit dangerous, 
for other individuals to ask about the wisdom of the 
laws (300b2). 

In the absence of divine providence we depend on 
the effectiveness of intelligence for our survival not to 
mention our flourishing. The possible range of out- 
comes for this endeavor is vast; if organized wrongly 
human life could be, as young Socrates says, “altogeth- 
er unlivable” (299e8). Because of this potential for 
highly divergent outcomes, the difference in intelli- 
gence among humans becomes crucial. With respect to 
political life in particular, it matters who makes the law. 
The law and other institutions can preserve wisdom 
beyond the life of the wise individuals. These institu- 
tions, however, cannot dispense with such individuals. 
As the diversity and variability of the human things 
require that wisdom limit itself in the rule of law, so 
also do these qualities require that law should be 
informed by wisdom. In what follows the Stranger 


“ On this point, see Rosen (1995, 174). I am much less convinced 
than is Miller (1980, 99-100) that young Socrates’ remark is an 
important sign of his philosophic progress. 

45 ‘There are several indications in this context of such dependence, 
for example, the Stranger quoted a phrase from the Irad which refers 
to the superior value of the physician’s wisdom in the uncertainty of 
war (X1.514). Also, he lists seven pairs of arts with the first of each 
pair being a very narrow art while the second is a very expansive art. 
The list implies that the resolution of issues raised by the narrow art 
points to the more comprehensive inquiry, as the propriety of any 
particular law may lead to inquiries concerning justice in general. On 
this point, see Skemp (1987, 207-8n1). 
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shows how wisdom informs law or, to use his term, 
what ought to guide our imitations. 

This guidance emerges from the Stranger’s com- 
ments on tyranny (301b10-—c4). Tyranny is defined as 
imitation based on ignorance.*® The tyrant’s ignorance 
lies in his believing himself to be the true statesman 
who need not be fettered by laws, the ruler capable of 
ruling directly through wisdom alone. Ignorant of his 
ignorance, the tyrant neglects, whether unwillingly or 
out of a “certain kind of desire,” that rule must usually 
be through law rather than direct, that imitation is 
necessary (300c2-3). But is imitation always necessary? 
Would it also be so for the true statesman? The 
Stranger is clear that all must “write up writings while 
they run after the traces of the truest regime” because 
“there is no king that comes to be in the cities . . . who’s 
of the sort that naturally arises in hives—one who’s 
right from the start exceptional in his body and his 
soul” (301e2—4, 301d8-—e2).47 The Stranger teaches 
about both human equality and inequality: that there 
are vast differences among humans but no human 
stands to another as a god, that these differences are 
not so great as to deny our shared humanity and the 
shared limitations intrinsic to it. This peculiar character 
of our diversity is the obstacle in the way of direct rule 
of the wise. Stated positively, it provides the rationale 
for the rule of law based on consent, that is, for 
political freedom.* In sum, it is the human eidos, which 
somehow comprises without reconciling these vast 
differences, that makes imitation necessary for every 
community. 

In this light we can understand the question which 
the Stranger now addresses to young Socrates. He asks 
whether we should be “astonished as to how a city is 
something strong by nature” even though, many cities 
“do sink below like ships and perish and have perished 
and will go on perishing on account of the sorry state of 
their captains and crews” (302a5—8). The city is “strong 
by nature” in that it reflects and responds to human 
nature in its diversity. But precisely insofar as it does 
this its wholeness is in question. As with individual 
humans, the city’s wholeness is not spontaneous; its 
order is a product of human intelligence. What keeps 
the city from perishing, from sinking into disorder— 
into “the sea, which is limitless, of dissimilarity”—is the 
wisdom of its captains and crews (273d6-e1). By 
nature we require political communities for our flour- 
ishing, but this very nature dictates that the political 
community is a human production. Most important, if 
such production is informed by wisdom, then it does 
not aim to approximate the one true regime which 
must be distinguished “from all the rest as a god from 


46 Although, he refers to the tyrant’s desire and ignorance, the 
discussion bears much more on the latter than the former The entire 
discussion of statesmanship reflects a diminished importance of 
moral virtue as one of its components. 

47 For Rosen (1995, 177-8) this passage substantiates his claim that 
political life, or rather “healthy” political life, is not regarded as 
natural in the Statesman. My view is that political life 1s natural, even 
or especially given its problematic character, because this character 
reflects human nature 

48 On this point, see Griswold (1989, 161-2) and Crosson (1963, 
32-6) 
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human beings” (303b4—5).49 To do so is to emulate the 
defective rulers whose defect lies in their being igno- 
rant of their ignorance (302a8-—b3). Its production 
must rather be guided precisely by recognition of why 
imitation is necessary, why the community’s wholeness 
is only approximate. This recognition, finally, differen- 
tiates the statesman from his “greatest imitators,” “the 
sophists of sophists” (303c2-5). It is not that the 
statesman is true and genuine while the sophist is 
imitative, but rather that the statesman is guided by 
awareness of why imitation is unavoidable, why the 
perfectly harmonious community must be unavailable. 

The Stranger’s last typology reflects this understand- 
ing of the way in which wisdom should inform law.50 
The criterion of this typology is not the best regime but 
rather which of several regimes is least difficult to live 
with—freedom from oppression is an important con- 
sideration (302b5—6). In a departure from his initial 
typology, the Stranger places importance on the dis- 
tinction of democracy into lawful and lawless, and he 
praises democracy as a whole as the best of the 
“intemperate” when it is without law and as the worst 
of the best when it is with law. With the focus on what 
is achievable in our age, the desirability of democracy, 
lawful and lawless, increases in comparison with both 
monarchy and aristocracy (302c1—2). There is a greater 
appreciation here of moderate achievements in poli- 
tics, even of the mean in the sense of the mediocre; 
aiming for the “one right regime,” even or especially 
when animated by a desire for justice, courts disaster.*! 
The good of democracy depends as much on its 
institutions, which achieve moderation through the 
dispersal of power, as on the wisdom of its rulers 
(303a4-7). 

This is not to say that the community can dispense 
with the guidance of active intelligence. To expect 


49 I agree with Gill that the “error” which the Stranger corrects here 
is that communities come to believe their own laws are simply the 
best. But I disagree that this error is corrected by the ruler possessing 
“objective, non-relativized, ethico-political knowledge, which is also 
effective in practical action” (1995, 293). Gill recognizes that the 
Stranger states that the king will use laws and that human life without 
regimes characterizes the age of Cronus, but he attributes little 
importance to these considerations (p. 299n38). Likewise, Lane 
recognizes the importance of the rule of law but maintains finally that 
the “ultimate source of political authority would be the exercise of 
knowledge by the true statesman, should he ever appear” and “it is 
the possibility of his advent which must be prepared” (1995, 289, 
291). These views take as a model the rule appropriate to the age of 
Cronus rather than to our age. This is the error the Stranger aims to 
correct. On this point, see Griswold (1989, 155-60). 

59 For Gill this typology is “irrelevant” because he gives little 
attention to the manner in which the Stranger corrects the error 
made by political communities (1995, 301). The Stranger refers to it 
as parergon (by-product) but this is because his ultumate aim is to 
educate young Socrates with respect to knowledge rather than 
politics. 

51 Miller (1980, 99-101) and Gnswold (1989, 159-60) both recog- 
nize the value of the mean in this sense, although Miller still holds 
out the possibility of an epistemic statesmanship beyond this. Skemp 
writes that the Stranger’s praise of democracy presents the “greatest 
practical acknowledgement of the merits of democracy to be found ın 
Plato” (1987, 65). See also Annas (1995, xvuti-xix) but cf. Mara (1981, 
376-7). The praise of democracy does not follow only from its 
compatibility with philosophy, as 1s said about the treatment of 
democracy in the Republic (Bloom, 1991, 421, and Kraut, 1984, 227). 
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institutions alone to solve the political problem is to 
forget that the stability provided by the rule of law is 
always in need of adjustment, the harmony of the 
community is always approximate. But, likewise, when 
we look to statesmanship alone for our political salva- 
tion, we neglect the degree of diversity among humans 
and overestimate the sway of human understanding.*? 
Underlying the Stranger’s revised typology, his rehabil- 
itation of the nonepistemic criteria of politics is, in fact, 
the recognition that we require two intrinsically differ- 
ent and irreducible types of rule—rule by wisdom and 
rule by law based on consent. And the Stranger’s 
dialectical examination of these types of rule has 
allowed us to see that this requirement exists because 
politics, as a reflection of the irreducibly complex 
human eidos, must also involve both those qualities and 
concerns which all share, as well as those found in only 
a few individuals. 

The irreducibility of these qualities and concerns 
dictates that political science must involve both discov- 
ery and production or, in other words, that there can be 
no direct application of our discovery of the nature of 
the human things to the plane of practice. It is this rift 
between general understanding and particular circum- 
stances that makes phronesis necessary. The purpose of 
young Socrates’ political education is, finally, to 
present to him the irreducibly complex object that 
underlies this rift, this limit on our knowledge. An 
appreciation of such an object could pierce that certi- 
tude of young Socrates which is one of the greatest 
obstacles to philosophy. Through the reflection on 
politics provided by the Eleatic Stranger, young 
Socrates could grasp the insight of his older namesake: 
the limitations on human understanding that necessi- 
tate a “second sailing,” an alternative way of striving 
for the good that is available to us in full awareness of 
our distance from the best (300c2, see Phaedo 99c9— 
di; Philebus 19c2-3).53 


CONCLUSION 


The successful rehabilitation of phronesis requires that 
we be able to distinguish its openness from arbitrari- 
ness. The conversation between the Eleatic Stranger 
and young Socrates shows how it may be possible both 
to preserve the latitude inherent in phronesis and to 
determine a nonarbitrary guide for its application. This 
possibility depends upon the discovery of the cause of 
this latitude, a cause which the Stranger locates in the 
human eidos itself. 

Young Socrates’ longest speech makes clear why he 


52 The distinguishing mark of the true statesman is his awareness of 
this limit on his knowledge. Griswold (1989, 161-2) and Annas (1995, 
xx) show how this awareness points to the requirement of consent. 
53 Thus while I agree with Weiss that the statesman is an epistemon 
(a knowledgeable one), I disagree concerning the crucial content of 
the statesman’s knowledge. In this r Weiss’s view is much akin 
to the views of Gill and Lane (1995, 221). Also, where Cropsey wants 
to emphasize the great difference between rule by the one with 
wisdom and the second-best, the rule of law, I want to emphasize the 
importance of recogni this difference (1995, 129-32). On this 
point, see Zuckert (1996, 481). 
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is the appropriate interlocutor for this conversation. In 
it we see the discrepancy between his preferred mode 
of understanding, on the one hand, and human diver- 
sity on the other. Reflection on this discrepancy could 
enable young Socrates toisee that there are objects 
which elude abstract analysis, that neither his mathe- 
matical training nor the diaeretic method to which he is 
attracted accounts adequately for an eidos as complex 
as the human one. Such reflection could lead him to 
see the conditions that call for phronesis because it is 
precisely the tensions comprised somehow by the hu- 
man eidos, tensions amplified by the disorderedness of 
our world, which substantiate the ineradicable need for 
phronesis. And it is precisely in these conditions of 
phronesis that the Stranger finds the possibility of a 
guide that is both nonconventional and nonreductive, 
consisting as it does in the;nature of the human things 
understood as uniquely diverse and variable. In wis- 
dom’s self-limitation, in his praise of democracy, and, 
most generally, in showing the permanent need for 
wise judgment, the Stranger has shown the work of this 
guide as it informs phronesis without supplanting it. 
The possibility of such:a guide, articulated in the 
dialectical examination of the rule of wisdom and the 
tule of law, merits further study by political theorists 
engaged in the rehabilitation of phronesis. It is impor- 
tant, however, that such studies heed the importance of 
the Stranger’s theoretical reflections. For while he does 
lead the young mathematician to engage in political 
reflections, these reflections serve the guiding purpose 
of the trilogy: to understand the character of human 
knowledge (285d4—6). Specifically, the Stranger con- 
veys the complexity of the human eidos through reflec- 
tions on politics, turning to politics as a window into 
the complex character of humanity and the world we 
inhabit. He takes young Socrates and himself down the 
Socratic path to the human things but, like Socrates, 
does not thereby circumscribe his view to the realm of 
practice. His reflections show that to understand 
phronesis in the light of human nature and nature as a 
whole need not culminate in a distortion of the political 
sphere; far from denying the essential characteristics of 
phronesis, these reflections substantiate our need for it. 
And it is of particular importance for the contemporary 
attempt to rehabilitate phronesis to see that without 
such reflections the contemporary critique of the ap- 
plication of scientific reason to politics remains open to 
the charge that it rests only on a sentiment. But, as I 
hope to have shown, the need for phronesis, and its 
proper guide, may rest on firmer ground. In finding 
scientific reason not wholly adequate to the under- 
standing of politics, we can appeal beyond sentiment if 
we see phronesis as inseparable from an understanding 
of humanity and its place’ in the whole. Only then can 


54 See note 6 above. Several commentators have recognized the 
ever-increasing Socratism of the Statesman See Campbell (1988, 
xvi-xviii); Skemp (1987, 23); Scodel (1987, 151) and Weiss (1995, 
214-50). None of these understands this progress ın the way I have 
presented it. Perhaps Socrates’ silence connotes his approval of a 
discussion which can be said to result in his philosophic vindication. 
(But cf. Cropsey 1995, 139-40.) 
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we explain the cause of this inadequacy and only then 
might we find the proper guide for the use of wisdom. 
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them are sharply contrasting evaluations of markets and private property. Communitarian critics of 


l This essay assesses communitarian and democratic critiques of capitalist economies. Distinguishing 


capitalism trace its moral failure to the marketplace. Drawing on Aristotle’s normative economics, 
this school maintains that production for gain corrodes society’s moral fabric. I defend the democratic 
approach. Democratic critics accept the modern claim that markets are both efficient and liberating. 
Capitalist ownership relations are another matter, indicted because they constitute a form of private power 
over people’s lives. I reconstruct the ethical core of the democratic school and contend that it offers a better 
understanding of the most objectionable aspects of capitalist economies while avoiding the dangers inherent 


in the communitarian approach. 


concerns has never been secure. Normative ap- 

proaches have contested the reduction of eco- 
nomics to ethically neutral questions about the efficient 
allocation of scarce goods with diverse uses. These 
theories repay closer analysis. First, they offer the 
conceptual resources to sustain economic criticism at a 
time when capitalism’s triumph threatens to foreclose 
questions about alternative ways of organizing our 
interchange with nature. Second, and just as important, 
these theories address debates central to our discipline, 
informing our understanding of traditional and capital- 
ist economies, the distinction between public and pri- 
vate, and the moral character of the market and private 
property. 

There are, however, fundamentally incompatible 
normative approaches to economic life. One of my 
aims is to challenge the prevailing theory of the moral 
economy, which is communitarian in orientation; the 
object of its criticism is the modern marketplace. I will 
defend an alternative approach, the democratic cri- 
tique, which differentiates markets from capitalist own- 
ership, inculpating only the latter. Although prevalent 
in the writings of a number of social theorists, its 
Organizing principles have not been explicitly formu- 
lated. In this essay, J reconstruct its ethical core and 
demonstrate that it offers a better conception of the 
problematic standing of ‘capitalist economies while 
avoiding the dangers inherent in the competing school. 

Communitarian critiques of capitalism appeal to an 
economy organized to sustain a substantive conception 
of the good life. Their theoretical nucleus is the 
contrast between premodern and modern economies, 
distinguished in terms of, the formation of markets. 
Aristotelian in provenance, its conceptual dichotomies 
underscore the radical discontinuities attending the 
rise of market society. The’ disjuncture between the two 
worlds on either side of the “great transformation” has 
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been variously represented: status and contract (Maine 
1963); Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft (Tönnies 1955); 
mechanical and organic solidarity (Durkheim 1964); 
embedded and disembedded economies (Polanyi 
1968); production for use and production for exchange 
(Sahlins 1972). Beyond providing an understanding of 
the gulf separating traditional from modern societies, 
these contrasts convey a sense of the profound moral 
loss accompanying the transformation (Evans-Prit- 
chard 1967, ix; Tönnies 1955, 37-9). 

The critical intention of this school develops along 
explanatory and normative dimensions (see Booth 
1994). First, it challenges the heuristic validity of 
modern economic science, limiting its explanatory pur- 
chase to the exceptional formation of a self-regulating 
economy. Only modern societies can be meaningfully 
understood in the vocabulary of the marketplace. To 
represent premodern economies in economic terms, to 
generalize a distinctly modern propensity to truck, 
barter, and exchange, is not merely anachronistic; it 
radically distorts the nature of premodern economies, 
whose institutional nucleus is the household. In orient- 
ing us to its world, the communitarian approach makes 
use of Aristotle’s (1984, 1256a—1259a) economic anal- 
ysis. Aristotle does not think, as we do, of the economy 
as an independent, specialized sphere governed by its 
own laws (the price mechanism), patterns of behavior 
(exchange), and motives (gain). Oikonomia, or house- 
hold management, is oriented to and governed by 
noneconomic purposes. Like education, drama, and 
warfare, provisioning is an aspect of the community’s 
life and so is subject to its normative concerns and 
political control. 

Second, the historical perspective of premarket 
economies supplies the angle of vision for an incisive 
moral evaluation of market society. Aristotle’s distinc- 
tion between production for use and production for 
exchange serves to focus this critique. Although con- 
cerned with the acquisition of wealth, the household is 
primarily responsible for its proper use. Acquisition for 
the sake of gain confuses the necessary means of life 
with life’s higher purpose. The marketplace epitomizes 
a prodigious human attempt to master economic ne- 
cessity, which, much like the fate of King Midas, 
perversely subordinates human beings all the more to 
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it. Its requirements corrode the society’s moral fabric— 
community dissolves into the cash nexus, need is 
subordinated to profit, culture gives way to acquisition, 
leisure is sacrificed to work. 

Democratic approaches represent a different way of 
thinking about our relationship with nature. Their 
hallmark is a concern with the moment of ruling in the 
process of material provisioning. That which distin- 
guishes them from communitarian accounts is the shift 
in analytical focus from the marketplace to the prop- 
erty regime. Three claims characterize democratic cri- 
tiques of the economy. First, property is essentially a 
form of rule, endowing owners with rights to command 
the services of others. Second, a fateful continuity 
underlies the transition from traditional to capitalist 
economies. Modern property fails to effect a funda- 
mental break with traditional ownership relations. 
Capitalism is indicted because it preserves the defining 
feature of premodern property, generating political 
power to determine the risks and destinations of other 
people (Walzer 1983, 291). Third, this school disasso- 
ciates markets from property: Capitalist ownership, not 
the market, constitutes the morally compromised as- 
pect of the modern economy.! 

This essay is divided into two main parts. The first 
explores the organization of the premodern economy. 
Democratic and communitarian perspectives draw sig- 
nificant normative conclusions from analyses of tradi- 
tional material life, but they appeal to very different 
aspects of it. The second section examines the transi- 
tion from premodern to capitalist societies. In the 
democratic view, the changing nexus of public and 
private attending the formation of the modern econ- 
omy reflects not so much the creation of an autono- 
mous market as the privatization of economic power. 
In addressing the normative implications of this pro- 
cess, I argue that we must rethink not only the scope of 
society governance over the economy but also the 
distribution of power within the workplace. 


THE PREMODERN ECONOMY 


Premodern Property Relations 


The unifying theme of communitarian studies, drawn 
from Polanyi’s theory of the embedded economy, is the 
claim that premodern material life was submerged in 
various kinds of noneconomic relations. Motives other 
than profit, such as prestige or communal solidarity, 
guided economic activity, and practices other than 
exchange, in particular reciprocity and redistribution, 
structured the economy (Polanyi 1968, 3-19, 139-57). 
To underscore the contrast between traditional com- 


1 Seminal works in this school include Braverman 1974, Brenner 
1986, 1987; Hilton 1973, 1975, Lindblom 1977; Macpherson 1973; 
Nove 1991; Thompson 1968, 1991; Walzer 1983; and Wood 1995. 
The distinction between markets and property highlights the contrast 
between communitarian and democratic criticism. I should add that 
most, but not all, of the theorists explored here make this distinction 
explicit; and most, but not all, agree that property, and not markets, 
is morally culpable. 
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munity and modern market, however, Polanyj (1968, 
16) must 


deliberately disregard ... the vital distinction between 
homogeneous and stratified societies, i.e., societies which 
are on the whole socially unified, and such as are split into 
rulers and ruled. Though the relative status of slaves and 
masters may be worlds apart from that of the free and 
equal members of some hunting tribes,... the organiza- 
tion of the economic system may still be based on the same 
principles. 

Omitted from the analysis, then, is the economy’s 
political aspect, the terms on which economic relations 
are experienced and contested by rulers and ruled. 
Communitarians, notes Booth (1994, 661), appeal to 
the premodern world 


as a murror in which we may more readily see the flaws of 
our own, and in the course of doing that, they abstract 
from its particular binding cement, from its hierarchy and 
domination.... Yet embeddedness is hardly intelligible 
apart from that context, and once it is extracted from its 
specificity it loses much of its conceptual substance, be- 
coming an ill-defined, if seductive, perception of a ‘thick’ 
community. 


Needless to say, Polanyi is fully aware of the dimen- 
sions of power in premodern and modern economies. 
The problem is that the process of ruling escapes the 
conceptual dichotomies that organize his work.? 

To expose the economy’s political face, democratic 
approaches recast Polanyi’s theory of the embedded 
economy. Noneconomic relationships governed the 
material life of premodern societies. Embeddedness, 
however, refers primarily to the property regime con- 
stituting the relations of dominance and subjection. 
Premodern economies were distinguished by a charac- 
teristic form of ownership (Brenner 1986, 27-32). Its 
basic units were the individual households of lords and 
peasants. The peasant holding entailed direct access to 
the household’s means of provisioning; domestic rela- 
tions comprised its relations of production (Wolf 1966, 
13). The aim of the household was self-sufficiency, to 
satisfy its customary needs from its own resources, 
reproduced by the family’s labor force. Households 
were not, however, autarkic. “Nucleated” villages, clus- 
ters of households surrounded by agricultural land 
worked by villagers, formed the dominant pattern of 
settlement. The household’s property rights were nei- 
ther absolute nor exclusive. Ownership encompassed a 
wide variety of coincidental use rights, shaped by 
custom, that regulated overlapping claims to the same 


2 See also Sahlins (1972) and Scott (1976). Although both adopt 
Polanyi’s theoretical framework to explain the distinction between 
premodern and modern economies, their actual analyses give a 
prominent place to political factors, especially economic power. The 
thesis that property relations rather than markets provide a surer 
conceptual lens to capture the dimensions of power in premodern 
economies and ın the transition to capitalism is the centerpiece of 
Brenner’s (1986, 1987) work. 

3 Although they share some features with economies of hunters and 
gatherers, the economies I discuss are largely confined to those of 
settled peasant agriculturists. The reason for this focus 1s that 
primitive communities, in contrast to communities of peasant culti- 
vators, lack a developed form of economic rule (Sahlins 1972, 
130-48, 204-10; Wolf 1966, 3—4). 
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resources. Even the landlord’s estate was normally 
farmed in scattered plots by peasant labor and so was 
entangled in the ene practices and rhythms of 
the village. 

Although villages were virtually self-sufficient, they 
were not autonomous. Peasant holdings were normally 
attached to an overlord’s household, establishing the 
nexus between ruler and subjects. Because peasant 
households possessed primary access to their own 
productive resources, rulers: secured control over their 
domestic economy by political means, instituting di- 
rect, enforceable claims to their services. The subordi- 
nate condition of premodern producers assumed vari- 
ous forms of juridical dependence or political 
subjection—slavery, debt bondage, serfdom, corvée 
labor, and so on. Rent, tax „and tribute comprised the 
main forms of appropriation. The specific way in which 
an economic surplus was levied from the subject pro- 
ducers—for example, by means of a centralized palace 
bureaucracy or the institution of lordship— distin- 
guishes different types of premodern economic forma- 
tions (Anderson 1974, 401-9). 

The process of ruling was one aspect of the relation- 
ship between lords and producers; equally important 
was its private character (Wood 1995, 31-4). A central 
feature of Western history is the progressive differen- 
tiation between public and’ ‘private spheres of activity. 
Already manifest in Homeric Greece, this develop- 
ment can only partially be interpreted as a growing 
division between politics and economics. What took 
place was the separation of private from public do- 
mains of rule (Finley 1981, 213-32; Wood 1988, 85-9, 
90-2). Although the state is a sovereign political 
community, noted Aristotle, the lord’s household is an 
individual sphere of jurisdiction. The state is by no 
means entitled to supplant: the authority of husbands, 
fathers, or masters over their proper subjects (Aristotle 
1984, 1252a7-9). The landlord’s estate was vested with 
certain political entailments, including control over 
dependent producers. Duby (1968, 220-1) provides an 
account of the political economy of the lord’s house- 
hold in this description of the early medieval familia: 


The most highly prized of a lord’s possessions . . . was to be 
found only in the ‘family.’ The complex social group known 
as the ‘family’ included first of all the domestics. It 
contained also peasants set up in their own homes; some, 
but not all, of the lord’s tenants; freeholders who had 
become clients; and occasionally tenants of other lords.... 
He considered them ‘his men.’ What then did he expect 
from them? Above all he expected them to work. The 
eleventh- and twelfth-century ‘family’ constituted before 
all else a reservoir of manpower into which the master 
could dip freely for help in the cultivation of his demesne. 
The first duty of a dependent consisted in ‘service,’ by 
which was meant that he was bound to fulfill all his lord’s 
orders. To make the most! of the labor force which was 
entirely at his disposal the'lord kept it as far as possible 
under his own roof. 


The overlord’s estate formed the terrain on which 
rulers and ruled disputed the terms of their relation- 
ship. Premodern economies were indeed characterized 
by production for use. The balance of political power, 
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however, conditioned the size and distribution of sur- 
pluses produced by the peasant economy. Peasant 
households faced the dominant classes as an organized 
village. Although not a community of equals, poor 
smallholders and wealthier peasants were still part of 
the same social group, responsible for administering 
their common affairs. The continuous coordination of 
tasks formed the practical basis of collective action. 
“Over time and over space,” writes Thompson (1991, 
107), “the users of commons ... developed a rich 
variety of institutions and community sanctions which 
. effected restraints and stints upon use.” Village 
self-rule was an integral aspect of peasant life: 


In the setting of the village community or peasant com- 
mune, the peasant reaches a level of nearly total social 
self-sufficiency. The appropriation and division of land, 
marriage, social and religious needs are generally taken 
care of at the village level. A common interest in commune 
rights as well as in providing for productive activity requir- 
ing the, participation of more than one family generates 
co-operation, generally coupled with some type of grass- 
roots democracy. ... All this makes the word mir (meaning 
‘the world’ or ‘peace’) used by the Russian peasants to 
refer to their village commune, a significant description of 
its function (Shanin 1971, 244). 


The Moral Economy of Work 


In changing the analytical focus of the embedded 
economy to its political plane, democratic approaches 
reveal a different normative vision of material life. One 
striking blind spot in the communitarian critique is its 
failure to attend to what Booth (1994, 660) calls the 
“domination moment” in the premodern economy. 
This assessment, however, is incomplete. For among 
the most enduring cultural achievements of premodern 
smallholders is a conception of emancipation, the idea 
of freedom as masterlessness, born out of their strug- 
gles against the rule of landlords and the state. The 
primary intent of democratic studies is to give voice to 
the traditions of the village. Its normative purchase lies 
in the recovery of the villagers’ customary conscious- 
ness of work. 

In contrast to the ruling classes, whose norms 
stressed their exemption from economic activities, 
peasants were primarily engaged in organizing produc- 
tion. Accordingly, their resistance implicated the very 
practices that constituted the economy. Smallholders 
expected recognition of their independent worth, an 
understanding that they were not merely instruments at 
the lords’ disposal, akin to domesticated animals or 
tools. “This feeling,” writes Hilton (1973, 40), “lay 
behind the objections to the acquittal of rent obliga- 
tions in the form of labor services on the lord’s 
demesne, though other factors, such as the equation of 
forced labor under the coercion of the lord’s bailiff with 
serfdom or slavery, were involved as well.”* Reflecting 
a deeply rooted aspiration to be attached to no house- 


4 This norm ıs nearly universal among subject classes. Within the 
harsh constraints of American slavery, observes Genovese (1976, 
140), slaves nonetheless “drew their own lines, asserted mghts, and 
preserved their self-respect.” Perhaps the moral resistance of slaves 
explains Aristotle’s (1962, 1161b5-10) reticence to defend his own 
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hold but their own, peasant struggles called into ques- 
tion the division between ruling and working. While 
their lords equated economic freedom with leisure, 
peasants equated free status with independence, draw- 
ing a sharp distinction between working for their own 
sake and for that of their lords (Hilton 1973, 38-75; 
Wood 1995, 187-92). Their aim was to protect a sphere 
of free activity within what their rulers considered a 
realm of necessity.° 

Peasant life observed its own economic routines 
(Sahlins 1972, 14-32, 51-69; Thomas 1964, 50-4; 
Thompson 1991, 355—61, 370-82). In comparison to 
modern wage laborers, premodern producers enjoyed 
more leisure and a more leisurely way of working. The 
available work force was normally underemployed. 
Production was oriented to the requirements of the 
task, and work ceased when livelihood was secured. 
The means of production were frequently homespun; 
households wielded their own tools, and knowledge of 
the required skills was widely available. Schedules 
reflected religious and secular traditions and practices, 
with no clear demarcation between economic and 
noneconomic activities. Work was unintensive and 
irregular—seasonal, short, flexible, and subject to all 
manner of interruption. This is not to say that produc- 
tive activities were disrupted by extraneous cultural 
demands. Work had its own internal constraint, self- 
sufficiency; beyond it, time was available for other 
purposes. 

Juxtaposing household and market, communitarian 
studies also invoke a moral world in which work serves 
human ends rather than economic imperatives. With- 
out an analysis of the political dimensions of material 
life, however, the communitarian account of traditional 
work patterns remains deficient. These patterns cannot 
be explained by distinguishing production for use from 
production for profit. The absence of subjection, not 
the absence of markets, determined the ability of 
smallholders to control their own work and lives. 
Sahlins’s (1972, 5—6, 27-9, 34-9) analysis of the con- 
trast between paleolithic and neolithic economies pro- 
vides an instructive illustration of the material conse- 
quences of rule. Hunters and gatherers, he argues, 
formed the original leisured societies; the transition to 
settled agriculture sharply increased the burdens of 
work. The principal reason lay in the imposition of the 
necessity to work for others. Primitive producers were 
exempt from the tribute, taxes, and rents normally 
levied on settled cultivators to underwrite the Irving 


equation of slaves with instruments, recommending instead that 
master-slave relationships be based on friendship rather than sheer 
coercion. 

5 Aristotle provided the most influential exposition equating work 
with enslavement by necessity Commuuitarian and democratic ap- 
proaches yield contrasting evaluations of Aristotle’s normative eco- 
nomics. Whereas the former appeals to his cntique of markets 
(Polanyi 1968, 95-115), the latter focuses on his contempt for labor 
and those who work (Wood 1988, 126-37; see also Murphy 1993, 
87-112). Contemporary scholarship has disputed the view that 
ancient smallholders defined the freedom to which they aspired in 
Aristotelian terms (see Wood 1988, 137-45). Indeed, it is more 
plausible to suggest that pride in one’s economic independence was 
prevalent in a society in which peasants and artisans were citizens. 
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standards of ruling classes (Sahlins 1972, 131-2, 147-8; 
Wolf 1966, 2-4, 9-10). To varying degrees in different 
times and places, peasant villages were compelled to 
sustain superstructures of aristocracy, state, church, 
and towns. They were able to preserve their customary 
modes of work and leisure only to the extent that they 
succeeded in resisting or redressing the encroachments 
of rulers.® 

Property relations explain the nature of premodern 
economic development (Brenner 1986, 1987; Sahlins 
1972, 130-48). The organization of political power 
determined the possibilities for growth. By compelling 
cultivators to produce beyond their customary require- 
ments, especially by employing the family’s idle labor 
force, rent obligations forced peasant households to 
improve the productive capacity of the village. But only 
up to a point, for economic growth depended upon the 
ways in which rulers used the surpluses they extracted. 
Funds returned to the village in the form of productive 
investments, such as for land reclamation or irrigation, 
underwrote economic development. Premodern ruling 
classes, however, employed the lion’s share of their 
income to preserve and improve the means of extract- 
ing additional income, to reproduce the political appa- 
ratus protecting their privileged position. This array of 
outlays, mainly for war and largesse, generally depleted 
the material resources of the village. Beyond the 
barriers set by the productive potential of the house- 
hold, landlord exactions eventually crossed the limits of 
economic safety, precipitating the characteristic crises 
of premodern economies—repeated harvest shortfalls 
followed by demographic collapse. 


The Moral Economy of Subsistence 


Various redistributive practices protected households 
against the dangers of economic failure. Their govern- 
ing principle was the reciprocal exchange of gifts 
(Mauss 1967). Occupying a middle ground between 
altruism and self-interest, presentations of goods and 
services engendered obligations to return gifts of com- 
parable value at another date. As assistance given and 
assistance repaid, they provided a form of social insur- 
ance against hardship (Scott 1976, 167-76). Among 
unequals, debts took the form of patron-client rela- 
tions: The subject’s obligation to serve was requited by 
the ruler’s duty to provide timely support. At a mini- 
mum, peasants expected lords not to threaten their 
subsistence fund. At a maximum, they expected mate- 
rial contributions in securing their common welfare. 
Among equals, gifts took the form of village mutuality. 
Obligations were balanced, but only over the long run: 
Although one household immediately benefited from a 
transaction, at another time it was others’ turn to 
benefit by chance shortages. The willingness of villag- 
ers to cooperate was rooted in their shared predica- 


6 Among the most successful were ancient Athenian smallholders 
Reversing the commonplace notion that slavery supported the 
political activities of a leisured citizenry, Wood (1988, 109) argues 
that peasants and artisans increased the time available for politics by 
their ability to restrict the tıme traditionally spent working for their 
aristocratic compatriots. 
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ment. Normally on the margins of subsistence, success- 
ful households presented goods and services to their 
more unfortunate brethren, in the expectation of re- 
ceiving appropriate succor when needed (Scott 1976, 5; 
Wolf 1966, 80). 

Village conceptions of minimum subsistence rights 
are the centerpiece of communitarian studies of the 
premodern economy (Scott 1976, 176-9). As part of 
their critical apparatus against the marketplace, com- 
munitarian approaches stress the moral solidarity of 
the village, the predominance of production for a 
livelihood over production'for gain. Democratic anal- 
yses amend this account: Establishing a boundary 
between communal and private provisioning is an 
essential political function binding all communities, 
traditional and modern (Moore 1978, 3-48; Walzer 
1983, 64-94). Grounded in the elemental fact that 
humans must cooperate 'to survive, societies are 
charged with the responsibility of securing their com- 
mon conditions of life. The obligations forged by gifts 
create and regulate a distinctive domain of security and 
welfare. Material hardship defines its scope: Members 
must not be allowed to fall below a minimum. The 
moral requirement to do one’s share encompasses 
necessities as well as the funds needed to fulfill social 
roles, but its imperatives vary directly with the urgency 
of needs. Reciprocal gifts involve different sorts of 
goods and services, but obligations are particularly 
pressing for the means of livelihood. Private provision- 
ing, sale for profit, is less culpable, the less goods are 
necessary for subsistence (Sahlins 1972, 210-9). 

The redistributive functions of premodern villages, 
then, do not distinguish premodern from modern econ- 
omies. More accurately, 'they constitute historically 
specific definitions of communal provisioning (Moore 
1978, 22).7 Drawing the boundaries of security and 
welfare is in the first place a political task. The terms of 
association determine what is to be communally pro- 
vided; beyond that lies the purview of individual pro- 
visioning. “Village egalitarianism,” Scott (1976, 40) 
observes, “is conservative not radical; it claims that all 
should have a place, a living, not that all should be 
equal.” What constitutes a' living is continually renego- 
tiated among the villagers! The conflict between what 
households owe themselves and what they owe the 
community is commonplace (Sahlins 1972, 124-30). 
Accordingly, maintaining the domain of security and 
welfare requires political ‘coercion. Gifts are not en- 
tirely voluntary; they must be enforced (Scott 1976, 
40-4). Providers of essential goods and services— 
millers and bakers, for example—must be constrained 
to serve the community, to work for fair allowance and 
not profit (Thompson 19911, 194). 

Communal provisioning is necessarily redistributive. 
Social insurance benefits the most vulnerable, and its 
principles define the moral economy of the poor: 


Here ... is a more precise account of the social contract: 
it is an agreement to redistribute the resources of the 


7 Rawls’s “difference pmnciple,”; redistributing the effects of brute 
luck on economic well-being, is a modern representation of the 
traditional gift relationship (see 1971, 72-5). 
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members ın accordance with some shared understanding 
of their needs, subject to ongoing political determination 
in detail. The contract is a moral bond. It connects the 
strong and the weak, the lucky and the unlucky, the rich 
and the poor, creating a union that transcends all differ- 
ences of interest.... Arguments about communal provi- 
sion are, at the deepest level, interpretations of that union 
(Walzer 1983, 82-3). 


Finally, establishing and patrolling the domain of 
security and welfare was predicated on the political 
power of the village and, indeed, of the poor within the 
village. Only successful resistance against their rulers 
secured sufficient resources to safeguard the villagers’ 
conceptions of customary usage. One common mani- 
festation of subsistence rights was the doctrine of just 
price, adjusting the cost of staples, especially bread, to 
the purchasing power of the poor. Popular protests 
aimed at “setting the price” were in fact actions by the 
poor to enforce their understanding of welfare and 
administer its distributive norms. They policed the 
boundary between public and private provisioning: 
Having forced providers to sell at the just price, the 
crowd often returned the proceeds to the rightful 
owners (Thompson 1991, 229-33). 


The Normative Sources of Peasant 
Rebellion 


An implicit contract governed the relationship between 
classes. Their pact was not, of course, formally written 
in constitutions. Rather, “what takes place ... is a 
continual probing on the part of rulers and subjects to 
find out what they can get away with, to test and 
discover the limits of obedience and disobedience” 
(Moore 1978, 18). Lords and peasants worked out their 
economic relations in terms of conflicting definitions of 
usage rights, supported by appeals to tradition and 
sanctioned by manifest force. “Custom,” writes 
Thompson (1991, 110), “may ... be seen as a place of 
class conflict, at the interface between agrarian practice 
and political power.” The reciprocity between rulers 
and subjects was hierarchical; its working principle was 
paternalism. Lords were expected to safeguard the 
welfare of their subjects; subjects, in turn, consented to 
transfer goods and services to their lords. On the one 
side, the privileges of rank were matched by the 
obligations of nobility; on the other, the deference of 
subjects was matched by customary expectations of 
support. 

Paternalism had a strong ideological accent. Under- 
lying it was the studied exercise of power. Landlord 
generosity was always something less than liberal; 
reciprocal relations between lords and peasants were 
sharply asymmetrical. Nevertheless, for both rulers and 
subjects, the paternalist ideal provided a performance 
standard that stabilized premodern political power, 
converting it into legitimate authority (Scott 1976, 
181). “Unequal as were the terms of power in this 
conflict, yet power [had to] submit to some constraints, 
not only because custom had juridical endorsement 
and could itself be a ‘property’, but also because power 
might bring itself into danger if abuse of customary 
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rights outraged the populace” (Thompson 1991, 110- 
1). Rule was vindicated by its manifest contribution to 
the common welfare, especially because the state was 
simultaneously the lord’s household, where power was 
exclusively held and privately exercised (Scott 1976, 
184-5). The characteristic form of exploitation was 
rule which served the lord’s own ends at the expense of 
the common good. Dissolving the reciprocal claims to 
deference, it justified resistance. 

Peasant defiance has been characterized as “back- 
ward looking,” essentially rebellions of consumers in 
defense of paternalism (Scott 1976, 11, 189). What this 
means is that peasants’ ideas of legitimacy were drawn 
from their rulers’ norms of the virtues and sins of the 
various orders of society. Rulers were blamed for their 
failure to discharge the duties that tradition and mu- 
tual obligation demanded of them. Writing about 
medieval peasant movements, Hilton (1973, 118) notes 
that rebellions were typically precipitated by members 
of the ruling class whose behavior “altered the custom- 
ary relationships or disappointed normal expectations, 
to the detriment of the peasant class as a whole, rich 
and poor.” Peasants perceived alterations in the social 
fabric from a conservative standpoint: “They cannot 
accept the abandonment of traditional roles by any one 
of the orders of the society—whose basic structure they 
do not ... challenge” (p. 119). Addressed to deviant 
individuals or groups, their moral criticism upheld the 
order. The chief aims of peasant rebels were normally 
confined to removing offenders from power. And their 
main interest was to protect their roles as “consumers 
rather than producers. Except where communal land 
had been appropriated by local notables, the demand 
for the redistribution of land itself was strikingly ab- 
sent” (Scott 1976, 11). 

Embedded in this respect for custom, however, was a 
repudiation of class rule. As Scott (1976, 182) points 
out, “to say that there are norms in... power relation- 
ships is not to deny that ... they may be exploit- 
ative.... There is ... no contradiction between the 
insistence on those remaining rights that exist within a 
constraining context and the recognition that the con- 
text is itself unfair.” Once the ordinary producers made 
protection of their customary practices the touchstone 
of political legitimacy, failure by the lords to honor 
their obligations justified any remedy, however radical. 
Peasant uprisings made this potential manifest: Resis- 
tance against particular lords was transformed into a 
rebellion against lordship; the defense of paternalism 
became a critique of subordination, a rejection of 
homage or service of any kind (Hilton 1973, 130-4, 
220-32; Scott 1976, 191-2).8 This egalitarian outlook, 
renunciating all reciprocal duties between rulers and 
subjects, is succinctly conveyed by a commonplace 
adage among peasant rebels in medieval Europe: 
“Whan Adam dalf and Eve span, wo was thanne a 
gentilman” (Hilton 1973, 211-2, 222). 


8 This is a common pattern of social criticism: Normative judgments 
that begin by holding rulers accountable to their own performance 
standards deepen by their own immanent logic to implicate those 
standards themselves (see Walzer 1994, 41-61) 
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Nor was the peasants’ normative standpoint merely 
that of petty consumers. Although peasants rarely 
sought to redistribute land, they struggled, with some 
success, to redistribute political power, to wrest from 
their overlords jurisdictional authority to make binding 
decisions regarding their persons and possessions. The 
struggles of smallholders to secure the autonomy of the 
village reflected a fundamental interest in maintaining 
a viable independence. Radical peasant protests re- 
jected the paternalist division between those who ruled 
and those who worked, giving rise to the ideal of the 
independent producer. Concluding his study of peasant 
movements in medieval Europe, Hilton (1973, 235) 
notes “that the concept of the freeman, owing no 
obligation, not even deference, to an overlord, is one of 
the most important if intangible legacies of medieval 
peasants to the modern world” (see also Marx 1990, 
927).9 

No peasant community ever succeeded in fully 
emancipating itself from service to lord and state. On 
the contrary, peasants were the primary casualties of 
modernization. If the advent of capitalism eliminated 
the peasantry as a class, however, its moral vocabulary 
survived to become an integral part of a powerful 
critique of capitalist rule (Scott 1976, 240; Thompson 
1968, 834-915). 


MARKET AND PROPERTY IN THE 
CAPITALIST ECONOMY 


The contrast between embedded and disembedded 
economies is meant to conceptualize the uniqueness of 
capitalist society. The modern system of self-regulating 
markets did not merely reorganize premodern material 
life. Its imperatives assumed a privileged role in orga- 
nizing all society. On the one hand, markets wrested 
from the community responsibility for human provi- 
sioning. Land and labor were transformed into com- 
modities, compelling all to derive their livelihood from 
purchase and sale. On the other hand, market forces 
pressed outward, progressively subordinating noneco- 
nomic domains—the household, politics, culture—to 
their requirements. Permitted to pursue its own blind 
laws, the market system would have devastating conse- 
quences: 


To allow the market mechanism to be sole director of the 
fate of human beings and their natural environment... 
would result in the demolition of society. For the alleged 
commodity ‘labor power cannot be shoved about, used 
indiscriminately, or even left unused, without affecting also 
the human individual who happens to be the bearer of this 
peculiar commodity. ... Robbed of the protective covering 
of cultural institutions, human beings would perish from 


9 The notion of masterlessness is more generally grounded in the 
peasant experience (Wolf 1966, 106-9); Wood (1988, 126-37) traces 
it to the Greek demos. Patterson (1991) locates its genesis in the 
ancient experience of enslavement. But the emancipation of the 
Athenian smallholder preceded slavery, helping to reconcile the 
propertied classes to the new democratic regime by supplying them 
with an alternative source of dependent labor (Finley 1980, 67-92). 
The contrast between freedom and slavery emerged ın stark relief 
once peasants ruled out all other forms of subjection, especially debt 
bondage. 
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the effects of social exposure; they would die as the victims 
of acute social dislocation (Polanyi 1957, 73). 


Booth (1994, 661) is right to be skeptical of this 
story. Just as the theory jof the embedded economy 
overlooks the moment of domination in traditional 
societies, so does the account of the disembedded 
economy ignore the element of emancipation in mod- 
ern economies. Markets embody a normative commit- 
ment to regard each person’s interests equally, to 
protect a domain of self-determination wherein indi- 
viduals are free to pursue their projects according to 
their own preferences. 

Missing from Booth’s assessment, however, is an 
account of capitalism’s property regime. Liberal theory 
establishes a valid connection between markets and 
liberty. Capitalist ownership relations are another mat- 
ter. In Lindblom’s (1977, 46) words, “the traditional 
liberal argument is incomplete unless it defends private 
property as itself consistent with freedom.... It is 
simply blind to the implications for freedom of Proud- 
hon’s ‘Property is theft!’ as well as to implications of 
less extreme interpretations of how property is estab- 
lished and maintained.” This is the distinguishing thesis 
of democratic critiques of the modern economy: Mar- 
ketplace and private property, in the form of capitalist 
ownership of the workplace, constitute distinct eco- 
nomic domains, and only the latter is morally problem- 
atic. 

To be sure, the normative barrier between capitalist 
property and markets cannot be sustained across the 
whole range of economic resources. In Polanyi’s view, 
the moral failure of capitalist societies is grounded in 
the fact that markets usurp control over labor, land, 
and money. The constituent elements of material life— 
human beings and nature—and the universal medium 
of exchange cannot be counted as commodities. “The 
postulate that anything that is bought and sold must 
have been produced for sale is emphatically untrue in 
regard to them.... The commodity description of 
labor, land, and money is entirely fictitious” (Polanyi 
1957, 72). Democratic evaluations of the marketplace, 
however, distinguish money markets from markets in 
goods and labor, including raw materials and machin- 
ery. Under capitalism, markets serve two distinct ends: 
They allocate existing resources, and they determine 
the course and rate of future development (Schweick- 
art 1996, 71). The market in money, as a way of raising 
and dispensing investment funds, produces substantial 
concentrations of private economic power. Investors 
constitute a privileged class in capitalist societies. The 
need to maintain investors’ confidence severely con- 
strains the scope of democratic policymaking because 
the quality and pace of economic growth are crucially 
predicated on their decisions (Lindblom 1977, 170- 
88).1° Accordingly, democratic alternatives to capital- 


10 The private power of investors is tied to their structural role in 
making funds available, independently of any role they may play in 
managing the enterprise. Accordingly, investors remain privileged 
even if they do not control the workplace. From a democratic 
standpoint, interest income, the return paid on safe loans of money, 
raises a host of normative concerns, since it is unrelated to any 
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ism envision supplementing or replacing financial mar- 
kets with public processes of generating and allocating 
funds for new investment. In contrast, markets in 
goods and labor, bringing together firms, workers, and 
consumers, constitute essential prerequisites of per- 
sonal liberty (Walzer 1983, 104-5, 116). Capitalism’s 
moral failure is not rooted in the operation of these 
markets but in its characteristic property regime. 


Defining Capitalism 


Central to democratic approaches is the claim that 
profound continuities underlie the transition from pre- 
modern to modern forms of property. 


Private government survives in the post-feudal economy. 
Capitalist ownership still generates political power, if not 
in the market, where blocked exchanges set limits at least 
on the legitimate uses of property, then ın the factory 
itself, where work seems to require a certain discipline. 
Who disciplines whom? It is a central feature of a capitalist 
economy that owners discipline non-owners (Walzer 1983, 
294). 


Modern property does not merely transform resources 
into fully marketable commodities. More important, 
ownership achieves an unprecedented control over 
production. The market relations regulating the econ- 
omy outside the workplace do not penetrate within, 
where owners determine how work is planned, sched- 
uled, and distributed. Having purchased labor services 
in the marketplace, owners or their managers become 
bosses, commanders of troops. They do not bargain 
over the amount or kind of work to be done; they order 
it. 

Adam Smith’s descriptions of exchange, on the one 
hand, and of the allocation of work in the pin manu- 
factory, on the other, reveal the disjuncture between 
marketplace and workplace. Producers inside the plant 
are not free to “truck, barter, and exchange one thing 
for another,” or to decide on the amount and type of 
work they will do, the way “the butcher, the brewer, or 
the baker” are free to take advantage of an opportune 
situation (Smith 1937, 13, 14). Private property places 
the factory not only beyond public purview but also 
beyond the market. Its workers are tightly organized 
and regimented by the owner, each confined to repeat 
“one simple operation, ... making this operation the 
employment of his life” (Smith 1937, 7). 

For democratic theorists, the hallmark of the transi- 
tion to capitalism was the change in property relations 
(Brenner 1986, 1987; Macpherson 1973, 120-33). Pre- 
modern terms of access to productive resources were 
fundamentally redefined. Rights founded on ancient 


productive contribution, including risk and innovation. The financial 
reward accruing to inert owners invites comparison with feudal rents 
(see Galbraith 1971, 378). 

11 Public control over banking and finance raises extremely vexing 
questions. What role, 1f any, would remain for capital markets? What 
compromises might obtain between public authorities and private 
investors, between centralized and decentralized planning, and be- 
tween government investment and investment financied from enter- 
prise funds? For alternative suggestions, see Nove 1991, 220-1, 
238-45; Schweickart 1996, 70-6, 131-6 
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practice, protected by custom, gave way to prescriptive 
rights to things, protected by formal law. Shared claims 
to the same resources, limited to specific usages, were 
transformed into absolute, individual claims to exclude 
others from their use or benefit. Contemporaries 
summed up these changes under the notion of “enclos- 
ing,” a process whereby the lords of manors or their 
farmers replaced the open-field system of agriculture 
with its intermingled strips and collective rules of 
cultivation, with cultivation in closed fields, at the 
discretion of the individual owner (Tawney 1912, 216- 
30). 

Locke’s defense of private appropriation, his rejec- 
tion of the claims of common right usage, plays a 
pivotal role in this account of the transition to capital- 
ism (see Wood 1984). What Locke’s text sanctions is 
the privatization of property, withdrawing access to 
resources—open fields, wastes, forests—from the ju- 
risdiction of the village: 


The grass my horse has bit; the turfs my servant has cut; 
and the ore I have digged in any place, where I have right 
to them in common with others, become my property, 
without the assignation or consent of any body. The labor 
that was mine, removing them out of that common state 
they were in, hath fixed my property in them (Locke 1980, 


28). 


Only enclosure of common lands protected by formal 
title required consent; no agreement is otherwise re- 
quired to enclose the commons, which may be individ- 
ually appropriated “without the assignation or consent 
of any body.” Locke denies that customary usage has 
any force against private appropriation, which he 
places beyond the province of communal authority. 
This includes appropriation of the free gifts of nature, 
resources not produced by labor, contravening what 
Bloch (1966, 182) considers one of the core principles 
of ancient practice: “the feeling that wild places and 
water, untouched by human hand, could not be appro- 
priated by any individual.” 

Privatization of property was one aspect of the 
transition to capitalism. The other was its concentra- 
tion in the hands of the wealthy. The increasingly 
absolute definition of property changed the use rights 
of both lords and peasants into “virtually unlimited and 
saleable rights to things” (Macpherson 1973, 128). But 
feudal tenures were not symmetrically abolished. The 
lords retained use and benefit of resources, while “at 
the same time, in the name of absolute individual 
property, the common and use rights of the ‘lower 
orders’ were eroded” (Thompson 1991, 161). The 
open-field system had been under pressure since the 
fifteenth century, as cottagers themselves engaged in 
small acts of enclosure in response to growing market 
opportunities. But “the effect of enclosure by the lord 
of a manor or large farmer was usually very different 
from that of enclosure by the customary tenants. The 
latter was a slow process of attrition, which went on 
quietly from one generation to another. . . . The former 
was frequently an invasion” (Tawney 1912, 151). 

Agrarian rebellions are normally characterized as 
protests against the encroachment of the market. 
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Smallholders were not, however, implacable foes of 
commercial principles (more on this in what follows). 
What they resisted was expropriation. They rejected 
Locke’s (1980, 36-7) reading, in which the passage 
from the earliest ages of the world, when households 
had independent access to their means of production, 
to modern times, when improving landlords closed off 
the commons, is accomplished without loss of status. 
Juridically free, they were dispossesed. The loss of 
access to forests, wasteland, and common pasturage 
undermined the bedrock of their economic indepen- 
dence. The Levellers, many of whom were petty pro- 
ducers themselves, represented democratic currents in 
the seventeenth century which disputed the normative 
implications of Locke’s mode of characterizing the 
master’s appropriation of another’s labor as equivalent 
to the smallholder’s own (Hampsher-Monk 1976, 420- 
2). 
From the democratic standpoint, then, capitalist 
property represents the most developed, or pure, form 
of private rule over people’s material lives (Wood 1995, 
19-48). The estate was fully severed from the state, 
consolidating the separation between private and pub- 
lic spheres of power. On the one hand, capitalist 
ownership dispensed with all paternalistic obligations 
to safeguard subjects’ welfare, transferring them to the 
public domain. On the other, rule over the human 
interchange with nature was effectively privatized, pro- 
tected in an “economic” domain beyond the reach of 
public deliberation and decision making. Ordinary 
producers were emancipated from the duties of defer- 
ence that bound them to benevolent lords; but they 
became the subjects of a purely despotic enterprise, in 
the Aristotelian sense that owners command their 
services in the owners’ private interest. Capitalist own- 
ership surrendered the legitimate use of power—to tax, 
adjudicate, conscript—to the state. At the same time, 
the power of property reached deeper into material life 
itself. In contrast to precapitalist rulers, who fulfilled 
little entrepreneurial function themselves, capitalist 
owners assumed exclusive authority over production. 
Released from its general social duties, capitalist eco- 
nomic rule is no longer legitimated politically, by 
reference to the performance of communal functions. 
Private power is stabilized to the extent that demo- 
cratic principles’ of rule are successfully insulated 
within a public domain.}2 


Capitalism and the Human Good 


Communitarian critiques locate the barriers to human 
flourishing in the disembedded marketplace. The clas- 
sical liberal claim that the market is conducive to 
individual self-realization is based on the wide field of 
choices it makes available. In challenging this claim, 
communitarian approaches focus on the ways in which 
markets predetermine this field of choice. As Polanyi 


12 See Friedman 1962, 23-4; Hayek 1944, 69-70. In their view, the 
stability of both democracy and capitalist ownership depends upon 
removing questions of economic rule—such as workplace organiza- 
tion and investment—from the province of public discourse. 
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observes, the reduction of labor to an article of com- 
merce, bought and sold like other commodities, ex- 
poses working people to all the vicissitudes of the 
marketplace. Modern workers are indeed free to 
choose their economic activities, but their choices are 
subordinated to the requirements of capitalist accumu- 
lation. Divorced from the means of production, wage 
laborers are presented with an unacceptable exit op- 
tion—a choice between the labor market and unem- 
ployment, with its attendant loss of status and liveli- 
hood. 

In the view of democratic theorists, the pernicious 
consequences Polanyi attributes to market systems— 
insecurity, inequality, unfreedom, alienation—are 
more correctly attributable to private property regimes 
(Lindblom 1977, 105). The normative implications of 
markets are essentially by-products of the property 
relations within which they develop. This thesis is 
fleshed out in Thompson’s accounts of early modern 
England, which serve as case studies of an emancipa- 
tory symbiosis of property and markets.13 This period, 
roughly from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century, 
has been characterized as the golden age of the petty 
producer (Marx 1973, 510; Postan 1972, 142; Thomp- 
son 1968, 302, 338). Rebellious smallholders success- 
fully loosened “traditional manorial, parochial, corpo- 
rate and paternal controls” (Thompson 1991, 9; see 
also Hilton 1975, 18-9). Theirs was an economy of 
relatively untrammeled simple commodity production, 
a petty bourgeois world of small farmers and ‘cottagers, 
masters and journeymen. Their economic indepen- 
dence was predicated on three conditions. First, under- 
lying it was the expansion of market relations: The 
nonmonetary favors and'services subjects customarily 
rendered their masters gave way to wages paid to free, 
mobile labor. Second, trade and industry expanded, not 
by way of concentration into large manufactures, but 
“on the basis of the multiplication of many small units 
of production, with much by-employment (especially 
spinning) coincident with many continuing forms of 
petty land tenure (or common right) and many casual 
demands for manual labor” (Thompson 1991, 41). 
Third, a large proportion of petty producers retained 
ownership of their means of production, giving them 
direct control of their immediate relations and terms of 
work. The eighteenth-century English crowd, writes 
Thompson (1991, 38—42), carried through 


a qualitative change in labor relations.... A substantial 
proportion of the labor force actually became more free 
from discipline in their daily work, more free to choose 


13 Thompson’s work is often represented as a critique of modern 
markets. The focus of his studies, however, is the impingement of 
capitalist property on the premodern economy: see “Custom, Law, 
and Common Right” (1991, chapter 3) and “Time, Work-Discipline, 
and Industrial Capitalism” (1991, chapter 6); see also Thompson 
1968, Part Two. For his analyses of the marketplace, see “The Moral 
Economy of the English Crowd in the Eighteenth Century” and “The 
Moral Economy Reviewed” (1991, chapters 4, 5). But Thompson 
limits these investigations exclusively to “the market as dispenser of 
subsistence in time of dearth” (1991, 272). The bearing of the market 
on people’s lives is in his view a product of class conflict (1991, 287). 

Like Hilton (1975), Thompson accentuates the emancipatory aspects 
of the petty bourgeois world that emerged in early modern England. 
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between employers and between work and leisure, less 
situated in a position of dependence in their whole way of 
life, than they had been before or than they were to be in 
the first decades of the discipline of the factory and of the 
clock. ... Working often in their own cottages, owning or 
hiring their own tools, usually working for small employ- 
ers, frequently working irregular hours and at more than 
one job, they had escaped from the social controls of the 
manorial village and were not yet subject to the discipline 
of factory labor.... Free labor had brought with it a 
weakening of the old means of social discipline. 


Rather than undermine the independence of small 
producers, evolving markets fostered it. To be sure, 
their economy was never far above subsistence. But 
most were able to adjust to changes in the market, 
lengthening or shortening the working day, taking up 
subsidiary by-employments in their cottage, supple- 
menting their subsistence from the common, the har- 
vest, and occasional wage labor. Work retained the rich 
variety and irregular rhythms typical of preindustrial 
occupations. Gentry and master manufacturers were 
obsessed with the problems of work discipline; “mere 
wage-payment could never secure ‘zealous services’ ” 
(Thompson 1968, 397). “The most characteristic com- 
plaint [among employers] throughout the greater part 
of the century was as to the indiscipline of working 
people, their irregularity of employment, their lack of 
economic dependency and their social insubordina- 
tion” (Thompson 1991, 37). 

The colonial encounter between capitalist and pre- 
modern economies repeated the clash over work disci- 
pline. “It proved necessary,” observes Sahlins (1972, 
86), “to beat [premodern] people into shouldering the 
white man’s burden.” Prices and wages merely pro- 
duced “irrational” responses: “Recruited as plantation 
hands, they frequently showed themselves unwilling to 
work steadily. Induced to raise a cash crop, they would 
not react ‘appropriately’ to market changes.” Work 
ceased when earnings satisfied customary require- 
ments, regardless of the available opportunities, pro- 
voking charges of congenital indolence from colonial 
authorities and employers. Production for exchange 
alone did not succeed in reorienting the smallholding 
economy toward accumulation. Production for capital- 
ist masters did, but this eventuality presupposed the 
transformation of the premodern property regime. The 
colonial period recapitulated the European transition 
to capitalism (Marx 1990, 931-40; Scott 1976, 7-8; 
Thompson 1991, 164-75). The encroachment of 
Locke’s view of property “eliminated many of the 
possibilities for village poor to remain independent. ... 
Increasingly, the only route to survival within the 
village led to a permanent dependence on those who 
hired labor. For many peasants it represented a deci- 
sive break with the past as the means of their subsis- 
tence now passed entirely out of their hands” (Scott 
1976, 64). 

Communitarian critiques of the capitalist economy 
mistakenly equate the market in labor with the pri- 
vately ruled workplace. Adjoined only in capitalist 
economies, they are analytically distinct (Lindblom 
1977, 105). Very different forms of ownership and 
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management of firms are fully compatible with the 
maintenance of markets in goods and services, includ- 
ing labor. Alternatives featured within the democratic 
school involve worker self-management combined with 
various forms of public, cooperative, and small-scale 
private ownership (Nove 1991, 210-49; Schweickart 
1996, 60-77). In this context, the relationship among 
firms and individuals is governed by the market. But 
employees enter the firm as voting members rather 
than as human capital, a change full of consequence for 
the determination of wages and working conditions, 
the distribution of work and leisure, and patterns of 
social conflict.'4 

In refocusing normative critique on the workplace, 
democratic approaches redefine the nature of capitalist 
unfreedom, which may be best understood (borrowing 
from Hirschman 1970) as a loss of “voice” rather than 
restricted “exit.” What modern wage laborers lack is 
the freedom to shape their conditions of work. A 
decision to quit is a grossly imperfect way of expressing 
dissatisfaction: Choosing one’s mode of work is re- 
duced to choosing whether to work at all (Lindblom 
1977, 331). Capitalist ownership, not the labor market, 
presents modern wage laborers with a sharply con- 
strained option set—between unemployment and au- 
thoritarian workplaces (Lindblom 1977, 45-51). In no 
other economic system is work so strictly supervised or 
so rigidly disciplined, and in no other system is the 
organization of work so immediately and directly re- 
sponsive to the requirements of private accumulation. 


Production for Profit 


In the communitarian account, the modern market 
institutionalizes the imperative to accumulate. Its dic- 
tates regulate not only exchange relations but also 
social relations in general, including the organization 
of work. Capitalist owners and their managers are 
merely responding to the demands of competition, 
which oblige them to.engage in an endless pursuit of 
profit. Democratic approaches challenge this conclu- 
sion. Market forces do not uniquely determine a firm’s 
policies: 
There is no one obvious production and sales strategy that 
will avoid loss and maximize profits, sales, or whatever 
other desideratum the corporate leadership pursues. Even 
simple profit maximization would be complicated. ... The 
fact is... that even under highly competitive conditions, 
corporate executives cannot . . . unerringly find one correct 
solution to their complex problems. Since they cannot, 
they have to exercise discretion. Even in principle there is 


no one least-cost solution to a complex problem (Lind- 
blom 1977, 153, 155). 


The relationship between marketplace and work- 
place is indirect. Samuelson (1957, 894) suggests that 


14 Empirical findings indicate widespread job dissatisfaction among 
contemporary employees Lane’s (1991, 287) review of the literature 
concludes that “workers are more dissatisfied even if the objective 
features of work have not declined.” The prevailing theme in 
employees’ moral economy is resentment over the absence of 
autonomy in their work (see Special Task Force 1973, 17-23, 94-6; 
Lane 1991, 237-59, 283-8). 
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competitive markets generate the same imperatives 
whether workers hire capital or capital hires workers. 
Who disciplines whom, however, has significant conse- 
quences for the organization of the workplace (Pagano 
1985, 134-6, 149-77; Schor 1991, 59-82, 126-38; 
Schweickart 1996, 224-36). Markets require firms to 
improve productivity by increasing output from the 
same inputs, one of which is labor. But costs and 
benefits—in income, leisure, and meaningful work— 
can be variously distributed. Capitalist firms measure 
labor costs exclusively in terms of the wages bill, 
independently of the preferences of workers for their 
own patterns of work. What workers sell, and owners 
buy, is not a concrete service or product but the right to 
command their capacity to work, subject to the terms 
of the contract. Revenues confirm managerial deci- 
sions; but owners do not bear the consequences of their 
choices on job satisfaction. Capitalist firms are thus 
characterized by a pervasive conflict between workers 
and employers: While workers have an interest in 
organizing and scheduling work to improve their well- 
being, the main interest of employers is to use labor to 
maximize the firm’s profitability. 

The ability of owners to establish control over the 
enterprise, to deploy employees among alternative 
tasks, is an essential condition of raising labor’s output 
relative to its costs. This aim presents itself to owners 
as the problem of management. Its solution consists in 
reproducing the premodern distinction between ruling 
and working inside the workplace. Owners of early 
modern factories produced detailed legal codes, in- 
cluding penalties for infractions, to govern and regulate 
the length and pace of work (Thompson 1991, 383-90). 
They were only partially successful: 


Workers who are controlled only by general orders and 
discipline are not adequately controlled, because they 
retain their grip on the actual processes of labor. So long 
as they contro! the labor process itself, they will thwart 
efforts to realize to the full the potential inherent in their 
labor power. To change this situation, control over the 
labor process must pass into the hands of management, 
not only in a formal sense but by the control and dictation 
of each step of the process, including its mode of perfor- 
mance (Braverman 1974, 100). 


The most significant advance in the assertion of rule 
within the workplace was accomplished by dissolving 
the premodern unity between the conception and 
execution of work. Smith’s claim that the extreme 
specialization of the capitalist factory is necessary to 
maximize productivity is not persuasive (Braverman 
1974, 76-83; Marglin 1978, 16-20; Murphy 1993, 
155—64; Pagano 1985, 8-18). His argument mistakenly 
equates the technical separation of tasks with the 
development of job-specific skills. Specialization im- 
proves workmanship; confining individuals to “a few 
very simple operations,” as Smith (1937, 734) acknowl- 
edges, destroys it, so that the worker “becomes as 
stupid and ignorant as it is possible for a human 
creature to become.” Productivity is gained by analyz- 
ing complex processes into discrete steps; but the 
division of tasks need not involve detailed specializa- 
tion. Technologies can be designed and combined with 
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different patterns of work in a number of equally 
efficient ways (Murphy 1993, 19-33). The process 
which eroded workers’ autonomy and skills, assigning 
each worker to a discrete task, was the special product 
of capitalism. Its purpose was not to improve produc- 
tivity. Early modern manufactories were not more 
efficient than other forms) of industrial organization. 
They enabled owners to augment profits by destroying 
the craft as a process under the control of the produc- 
ers and reconstituting it) under their own control 
(Braverman 1974, 75-9). 

Capitalist rule was given its most comprehensive 
formulation by Frederick Taylor (1976a, b) in the form 
of the principles of “scientific management.” In his 
view, the main obstacle to profitability was not techni- 
cal inefficiency but what he called “systematic soldier- 
ing,” or “loafing.” Its root cause was not “natural 
laziness” but, rather, “a careful study on the part of the 
workmen of what they think will promote their best 
interests.... The greater part of systematic soldiering 
... is done ... with the deliberate object of keeping 
their employers ignorant of how fast work can be done” 
(Taylor 1976a, 30-3).5 Taylor’s remedy required di- 
vorcing employees from all participation in conceiving 
and directing their work, confining them instead to 
carrying out detailed instructions. Management func- 
tions were to be consolidated in the owners’ hands, so 
that knowing what to do and actual doing became 
separate and mutually exclusive functions (Taylor 
1976a, 98-99; 1976b, 36-8). Effectively reduced to one 
of the factors of production, workers were subject to 
the full authority and discipline of their employer. 

Many of Taylor’s recommendations for enforcing 
discipline have been superseded (Bendix 1963, 319- 
31).16 Retaining control, however, remains the under- 
lying preoccupation of owners and their managers, 
grounded in the recognition that their interests are at 
odds with those of their employees. 


The principal consideration is ... the stability and contin- 
ued success of the company, which are secured and judged 
by “sound management.” Accordingly, there is an unequiv- 
ocal order of authority in the company, which is commu- 
nicated in handbooks prepared for employees. The man- 
agement decides upon what constitutes fair pay, fair 
treatment, and the right job for each employee, and it 
provides the opportunities for ... advancement. Clearly, 
there is no suggestion here that orders will be executed 
only if employees give their tacit consent. The implication 
is rather that they be executed because management has 
unquestioned authority (Bendix 1963, 328). 


Markets require firms to' produce efficiently. But the 
profile of the modern firm—work schedules, income 


15 Taylors concerns reflected the preoccupations of American em- 
ployers not only with the intractability of workers but also, and 
equally important, with the growing tide of the trade-union move- 
ment (Bendix 1963, 274, 281-2). 

16 Employers did not readily accept Taylor’s conception of their role, 
at least in part because they “regarded his methods as an unwar- 
ranted interference with managerial prerogatives.” Nevertheless, 
“the principal ideas in Taylor’s work were widely accepted: the social 
philosophy rather than the techniques of scientific management 
became part of the prevailing managerial ideology” (Bend 1963, 
280, 281). 
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distribution, and the occasions for skill development, 
personal accomplishment, and the exercise of respon- 
sibility—would look very different if employees 
mapped their own production and sales strategies.!”7 To 
be sure, cooperatively managed firms do not obviate 
the tension between the diverse objectives of work. 
Difficult compromises must be reached among individ- 
uals with different preferences and needs—for satisfac- 
tory work, leisure, and income. Unlike capitalist firms, 
however, in which owners apportion benefits and costs, 
the members of the cooperative themselves determine 
the trade-offs among these aims (Pagano 1985, 174-7; 
Schweickart 1996, 231-4). What is important is that 
these decisions are not the prerogative of ownership; 
they are properly political, involving the exercise of 
power, and hence subject to the democratic rule of 
workers themselves (Walzer 1983, 302-3).18 


The Domain of Need 


A central concern of communitarian critiques is the 
change occasioned by modern markets in the relation- 
ship between public and private provisioning. The 
domain of security and welfare contracted dramatically 
in the early history of capitalism, abandoning the 
distribution of staples to the vagaries of the market- 
place. In defense of the new economic principles, 
Smith (1937, 14) chose his examples carefully: “It is not 
from the benevolence of the butcher, the brewer, or the 
baker, that we expect our dinner, but from their regard 
to their own interest. We address ourselves, not to their 
humanity but to their self-love, and never talk to them 
of our own necessities but of their advantages.” In early 
modern Europe, bakers, even more than millers, “were 
considered as servants of the community, working not 
for a profit but for a fair allowance.... The baker’s 
allowance or profit was calculated strictly according to 
the Assize of Bread, whereby either the price or the 
weight of the loaf was ordered in relation to the ruling 
price of wheat” (Thompson 1991, 194). Smith’s doc- 
trine overturned the premodern understanding of the 


17 Abrogating the political entailments of property would dramati- 
cally reduce the inequalities produced by the free operation of the 
market. “The gross inequalities that we see around us today could 
not be sustained. They derive more significantly from status hierar- 
chies, organizational structures, and power relations than from free 
markets” (Walzer 1983, 117). Scarcity, ambition, and talent would 
stl command a premium. But “the more perfect the market, the 
smaller the inequalities of income will be, and the fewer the failures. 
If we assume a rough equality in mobility, mformation, and oppor- 
tunities for training, it ought to be the case that the most attractive 
jobs will draw the most applicants, and so the wages they pay will fall; 
the less attractive jobs will be shunned, and so those wages will rise” 
(Walzer 1983, 116-7). 

18 Cooperatives permit considerable variation in the scope and level 
of workplace participation. Clearly, some balance needs to be struck 
between authority and accountability, conditioned by the nature and 
size of the firm (see Whyte and Whyte 1988, 209-16). Surveying 
twenty-five years of research, Blumberg (1969, 123) concludes “there 
is hardly a study in the entire literature which fails to demonstrate 
that satisfaction in work is enhanced or that other generally acknowl- 
edged beneficial consequences accrue from a genuine increase in 
workers’ decision-making power.” For more skeptical assessments of 
the claims made on behalf of workplace democracy, see Lane 1991, 
329-36; Greenberg 1986, 113-4. 
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right to subsistence, effectively relocating the domain 
of need within the purview of the marketplace: Neces- 
sities, foodstuffs in particular, became articles of com- 
merce; just price was replaced by market price; and 
public service gave way to self-love. Polanyi (1968, 
38-53) is correct to point out that nineteenth-century 
social movements were in part efforts to reassert 
society’s governance over the distribution of the means 
of consumption (see also Mauss 1967, 65-8). 

The theory of the disembedded economy, however, 
misconstrues the nature of the change. According to 
Thompson (1991, 201-2), Smith’s theory entails “de- 
moralizing” the economy, evacuating it of intrusive 
normative considerations. But the central dilemma is 
not the market’s independence from society’s gover- 
nance, the cash nexus, or production for gain. Smith’s 
doctrine raises a moral concern because it would strip 
the community of its authority to distribute the re- 
sources needed to guarantee a basic livelihood. What 
its axioms violate is the principle that subsistence 
goods, things which serve needs as a society under- 
stands them, should not be sold for profit (Thompson 
1991, 272-4). This explains the moral roots of early 
cooperatives and friendly societies, indeed, of every 
demand for an expansion of social welfare—these are 
not attempts to abolish the market but, rather, to 
(re)establish its proper scope, to create a system of 
social insurance for the provision of certain key social 
goods.!? The contest between democracy and the mar- 
ket lies here, in defining the nature and extent of needs. 
Once a definition is generally accepted, distribution is 
removed from the operation of the market and re- 
placed by mutual provision. And once its boundaries 
are appropriately drawn, the marketplace, traditional 
and modern, ceases to present a moral dilemma (Wal- 
zer 1983, 107-8). 


CONCLUSION 


In Booth’s view, the theory of the embedded economy 
engenders normative reflection on our interchange 
with nature. At the same time, however, he concludes 
that its moral vision is little more than “a museum 
piece,” a warning against the dangers of economic 
romanticism (Booth 1994, 663). Indeed, reembedding 
the marketplace, subordinating production to serve a 
substantive way of life, incurs considerable moral costs. 


19 Establishing a domain of security and welfare, in which goods and 
services are publicly provided, need not entail a turn to communi- 
tarian concerns with promoting a particular way of life. Democratic 
approaches suggest an alternative conception. Grounded in a dis- 
tinction between substantive and formal self-determination, the 
purpose of restricting the operation of the market ın light of socially 
defined needs is to enhance what Rawls calls “the worth of liberty,” 
that 1s, to permit individuals to pursue their own chosen way of life, 
free from social and natural impediments over which they have little 
control (Rawls 1971, 204-5; Macpherson 1973, 57~76; Nove 1991, 
222). Democratic theories (of the sort I defend) endorse a “neutral 
state,” that ıs, one which does not deliberately rank different 
conceptions of the good, communitarian theories favor a “perfec- 
tionist” state, that is, a state that does publicly rank them. In Walzer’s 
(1990) view, public policy should be guided by a modest perfection- 
ism, designed to sustain cultural complexity. 
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Leaving aside questions of efficiency, the concentration 
of political control required to plan complex relations 
of production and distribution constitutes a significant 
threat to liberty. Contemporary communist states bear 
an uncomfortable resemblance to premodern despotic 
households written large. 

The democratic economic school also draws its 
normative vocabulary from the premodern world. Its 
source is not the embedded economy but the aspira- 
tions of petty producers for economic masterlessness. 
The practical aim of this school, then, is not the 
abolition of the marketplace but the democratization 
of property, the modern workplace in particular. The 
moral vision guiding it entails the re-creation of the 
precapitalist world of simple commodity production in 
modern form, to reproduce 


under the conditions of large-scale industry and agricul- 
ture, just those features of the petty-bourgeois economy 
that make its risks, and the inequalities that follow from 
those risks, defensible. Democratic decision making, like 
petty-bourgeois smaillholding, is a way of bringing the 
market home, connecting its opportunities and dangers to 
the actual effort, initiative, and luck of individuals (and 
groups of individuals) (Walzer 1983, 118). 


The task of the democratic critique is to realize the 
break which the transition from the traditional to the 
modern economy failed to make, to abrogate the rule 
of capitalist property. 
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conventional wisdom, The Evolution of Cooperation did not solve this problem deductively. In fact, 


I s cooperation without central authority stable? If so, how robust is it? Despite what might be the 


results obtained later by others seem to have contradicted the book’s main message. Reexamining this 
exceptionally influential work yields a new picture. Part of Axelrod’s evolutionary story turns out to be false. 
But the main intuition, that retaliatory strategies of conditional cooperation are somehow advantaged, 
proves correct in one specific and significant sense: Under a standard evolutionary dynamic these strategies 
require the minimal frequency to stabilize. Hence, they support the most robust evolutionary equilibrium: the 
easiest to reach and retain. Moreover, the less efficient a strategy, the larger is its minimal stabilizing 
frequency; Hobbesian strategies of pure defection are the least robust. Our main theorems hold for a large 
class of games that pose diverse cooperation problems: prisoner’s dilemma, chicken, stag hunt, and many 


others. 


is vital for systems without central authority (Axel- 

rod 1981; Milgrom, North, and Weingast 1990; Oye 
1986). Even formal institutions rarely specify every- 
thing by role or employment contract; hence informal 
cooperation, when viable, is the glue of such systems 
(Chisholm 1989, Heclo 1977, Matthews 1960, Shils and 
Janowitz 1948). Yet, what do we really know about the 
evolution of cooperation? In some ways we know less 
than we think: Much of what is commonly believed is 
not true. Many probably believe that Axelrod’s seminal 
work, The Evolution of Cooperation (1984), established 
the merits of the simple reciprocity-based strategy of 
Tit for Tat (TFT). Hence we know that TFT “is 
superior to all other [strategies] in playing repeated 
games of prisoner’s dilemma” (Trivers 1985, 391). 
Hence we know that TFT is evolutionarily stable and is 
successful because it is nice (never the first to defect), 
retaliatory (it will defect in period t + 1 if its partner 
defects in t), and forgiving (it will return to coopera- 
tion int + 1 if its partner cooperated in t). Hence we 
know that TFT gets the highest score, if the future 
matters sufficiently and enough others play TFT. 

In fact, we know none of these things, because the 
above claims are either false or ambiguous—the seem- 
ingly settled facts about the evolution of cooperation 
are not settled at all. Indeed, the most important part 
of the conventional wisdom, that TFT is evolutionarily 


Į: has been ably and amply argued that cooperation 
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stable, has been contradicted by a Nature article with 
the unequivocal title of “No Pure Strategy Is Evolu- 
tionarily Stable in the Repeated Prisoner’s Dilemma” 
(Boyd and Lorberbaum 1987). So in what sense, if any, 
is TFT stable? Do cooperative strategies enjoy an 
evolutionary advantage over less cooperative ones? If 
so, what is the difference? The stability of cooperation 
is an issue of the foremost importance for the science 
of politics. Yet, many readers will be surprised, we 
believe, to find out how little we know about it. 

And so our task is twofold: First we must show that 
there is a problem and then we must solve it. We begin 
by analyzing the claims and counterclaims. The inher- 
ent logic of this inquiry generates a succession of 
auxiliary findings leading to our main results, which are 
presented near the end of the article. Since the path 
that leads to them is essential to understand their 
meaning, comprehension requires patience. 

The article is organized as follows. First we set out 
assumptions and give a brief overview of evolutionary 
game theory. We then analyze the fundamental ques- 
tion of whether cooperative strategies like TFT are, 
indeed, evolutionarily stable. In the following section 
we examine why and in what ways TFI’s crucial 
properties are evolutionarily important. Next, we gen- 
eralize the problem of cooperation from the prisoner’s 
dilemma to a much more general class of games. We 
then deliver the fundamental results, theorems 7-9, for 
this class. Theorem 7 shows that conditionally cooper- 
ative strategies are, indeed, evolutionarily advantaged: 
Across all ecologies with a finite number of strategies 
evolving under the standard replicator dynamic, these 
Strategies require the minimal populational frequency 
for stability. In this sense they support the most robust 
evolutionary equilibrium. Theorem 8 demonstrates 
that only strategies which are sufficiently cooperative 
and provocable can support this most robust equilib- 
rium. At the other end of the spectrum, theorem 9 and 
its corollary: show that Hobbesian strategies—those 
that always defect with their clones—are the most 
fragile of all evolutionarily stable strategies. These 
results are established for a large class of games that 
involve many different kinds of cooperation problems 
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(e.g., some coordination games, chicken, stag hunt, and 
others). | 


EVOLUTIONARY ANALYSIS: BASIC 
CONCEPTS AND DEFINITIONS 


Before diving into the heart of the issue, we must 
emphasize one point about ‘our assumptions. The evo- 
lution of cooperation has been intensively studied over 
the last decade.! Since this scholarship is not unified 
and lacks a single central result that can serve as a 
reference point, knowing what happens under the 
standard set of assumptions is important. Our results 
follow from these standard premises. These assump- 
tions are as postulated by Axelrod and other participants 
in the debate (Axelrod 1981, 1984; Axelrod and Ham- 
ilton 1981; Boyd and Lorberbaum 1987; Farrell and 
Ware 1989). 

Specifically, we model the problem of cooperation by 
a tournament structure (Axelrod 1984). Here, people 
meet randomly to play a|two-person prisoner’s di- 
lemma (PD). The PD is repeated: With a fixed proba- 
bility, 8, two players will encounter each other again in 
the next round (0 < 8 < 1)! The standard PD assump- 
tions govern the one-shot game: Each player can either 
cooperate or defect, with resulting payoffs T, R, P, S 
such that T > R > P > S, and 2R > T + S. (These 
are standard labels: T is the temptation payoff to the 
player who defects while his or her partner cooperates, 
R is the reward for mutual cooperation, P is the 
punishment for mutual defection, and S$ is the sucker’s 
payoff to the player who cooperates while his or her 
partner defects.) These choices and payoffs hold in 
every round. At the start of a new period each player 
knows what his or her partner did in the previous 
rounds. The “dilemma” is that in a single-period game, 
defection is a dominant strategy—player 1 is better off 
defecting no matter what player 2 does—but if both 
use their dominant strategies, then both are worse off 
than if they had cooperated. 

Since cooperation is strongly dominated in the one- 
period game, the only equilibrium outcome is for both 
players to defect. The same is true when the game is 
iterated but 8 is low (the future benefits from mutual 
cooperation have a lower, expected value than the 
benefits from defecting on the current move), so 
defecting always remains the best response to all 
strategies. Yet, if 8 is large enough, then the expected 
payoff from future cooperation suffices to support 
constant cooperation in Nash equilibrium; this is just 
one of a great variety of equilibria that are possible 
with sufficiently large 8. In fact, standard folk theorems 
state that for sufficiently high ô, any “amount” of 


1! For a review of this work see Axelrod and Dion (1988) and Axelrod 
and D’Ambrosio (1994). Other relevant articles on evolutionary 
games are summarized in our last section. Much of the recent work 
investigates stability under “trembles” or other stochastic conditions 
that alter the assumptions of the omginal debate on the evolution of 
cooperation. Naturally, different ptions describe different stra- 
tegic ecologies; which set best describes a particular ecology 1s an 
empirical question that cannot be decided a prion. 
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mutual cooperation (from 0 to 100%) can be sustained 
in Nash equilibrium. . 

Since the repeated game is strategically identical to 
the one-shot if 8 is low (the only equilibrium being 
mutual defection), it makes sense to study the evolu- 
tion of cooperation only when 8 is “sufficiently” big. 
Hence, all our results assume that the “shadow of the 
future” is sufficiently long. 


Definitions of Strategies 


In addition to TFT, we use several other strategies as 
examples. (Recall that TFT cooperates in period one 
and thereafter cooperates if its opponent cooperated in 
the previous period, and defects otherwise.) For easy 
reference, we now list full names, abbreviated names, 
and definitions of the most commonly used strategies. 
The text will use the abbreviations. 


TIT FOR 2 TATS (TF2T): Cooperate in periods 1 and 
2. Thereafter, defect in any period k = 3 if and only 
if your opponent defected ink — 1 and k — 2. 

SUSPICIOUS TIT FOR TAT (STFT): Defect in pe- 
riod 1, and for any period k = 2 do what your 
opponent did ink — 1. 

ALWAYS DEFECT (ALL D): Defect unconditionally 
in all periods. 

ALWAYS COOPERATE (ALL C): Cooperate uncon- 
ditionally in all periods. 

GRIM 'TRIGGER (GT): Cooperate in period 1, and 
never defect first; if the opponent defects in any 
period k, defect from k + 1 on. 


Evolutionary Game Theory 


All evolutionary analyses are based on the principle of 
survival of the fittest. What survive or die in evolution- 
ary games are strategies. Thus, as Axelrod remarked in 
his characteristically succinct way, “the evolutionary 
approach is based on a simple principle: whatever is 
successful is likely to appear more often in the future” 
(1984, 169). This is a general idea. A precise definition 
requires a careful setup. Let an ecology or population 
be a finite set of strategies, j,,..., jy, and their 
respective proportions p4, ..., Dx, With Èp; = 1. (For 
example, Axelrod’s first tournament had 15 strategies; 
each was one-fifteenth of the ecology.) Let V(j,) 
denote a standardized tournament score of strategy j,. 
V(j,)—-which corresponds to the “fitness” of j,—is 
defined as the standardized sum of j,’s payoffs across 
all its pairwise games with other strategies in the 
population: VG) = ppVGin ja) +... + PVC jn). 
(V(i, j) denotes i’s payoff when i plays j.) The assump- 
tion that the number of strategies in the population is 
fixed and finite is important. It permits the analysis of 
games with infinitely many pure strategies, such as 
infinitely repeated games, as well as games in which 
both pure and mixed strategies replicate. What we have 
to keep in mind, however, is that every evolutionary 
game must be interpreted as population-specific: The 
process unfolds in a space defined by a specific set of 
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strategies. (For a more extensive discussion see Bendor 
and Swistak 1996c.) 

We will call a dynamic an evolutionary process if for 
all strategies j, and j, the following conditions are 
satisfied: 


Ap, Ap. f . 

D: < D iff VG) < VG) (1) 
Apk _ Api 

— iff V = y 2 
D Pi Gd = VG) (2) 


where the Vs denote tournament scores in generation 
T, and assuming that p and p’ denote proportions in 
two consecutive generations T and T + 1, A refers to 
p’ — p. When changes per generation are sufficiently 
small, a process that is discrete in time (i.e., time points 
are generations 1, 2, 3,...) can be approximated by a 
process that is a continuous function of time. Condi- 
tions 1 and 2 with dp/dt’s substituted for Ap’s define 
the continuous form of an evolutionary process. Con- 
dition 1 represents the basic monotonicity postulate 
that more fit strategies have higher relative growth 
rates. Condition 2, together with 1, implies that the 
process is in equilibrium only if all strategies in an 
ecology are equally fit. (What we call here an evolu- 
tionary process is often referred to as a monotone 
process [cf. Bendor and Swistak 1996c; Friedman 1991, 
1994; Nachbar 1990].) 

To summarize: The heart of evolutionary game 
theory is the basic dynamic postulate that the better a 
strategy performs in the present, the faster it grows. 
The three elements of an evolutionary game—a strat- 
epy’s stability, fitness, and pairwise payoffs against 
other strategies—are all related. This obvious though 
important point turns out to be very consequential.? 

With these concepts defined, we can move on to the 
notion of evolutionary stability. In general, a system is 
dynamically stable if, after being perturbed slightly, it 
returns to its original state. To visualize this, imagine 
several hills separated by valleys, as in Figure 1. A ball 
perched on a hill is in equilibrium: As long as no force 
acts on the ball, it will stay where it is. But this is not a 
stable equilibrium, for a slight push will send the ball 
into a valley. Once the ball is in a valley it is stable: A 
small disturbance will move it only part way up a hill, 
and it will then roll back down into the valley. Intu- 
itively, the deeper the valley, the more stable is the 
equilibrium, for deeper valleys require larger shocks if 
the ball is to be dislodged. The deeper valleys represent 
the more robust equilibria. This notion of robustness 
will be crucial for our main result, the Characterization 
Theorem. 


2 Indeed, some readers of Maynard Smith have, despite his warnings 
(1982, 204), come to regard the evolutionary stability of a strategy i 
as equivalent to i satisfying the following pairwise payoff condition 
for allj # 1, 


Vii, i) = VQ, i), and if VG, i) = VG, 1), then VG, f)>VG,7) 6) 


Doing so is a mistake’ while (3) implies stability under some 
conditions, it does not imply 1t under others (Bendor and Swistak 
1992, 1996c; Weibull 1995). 
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FIGURE 1. The Robustness of Equilibria 


an unstable equilibrium 


a stable equilibrium 


a very stable equilibrium 





When the system is a population of strategies, the 
original position is the ecology’s initial composition of 
strategies; a perturbation is a change in this composi- 
tion. By condition 2, in an evolutionary equilibrium all 
strategies are equally “fit.” Suppose, then, that strategy 
i has completely taken over an ecology. Obviously, the 
system is then in equilibrium. We can analyze its 
stability by subjecting it to small shocks—introducing 
new strategies—and seeing whether the ecology re- 


turns to the original situation wherein everyone played 
i.3 


TFT AND THE IDEA OF EVOLUTIONARY 
STABILITY 


In what sense are TFT and other conditional coopera- 
tors evolutionarily stable? As we shall see, different 
scholars have perhaps unknowingly had different con- 
cepts in mind when answering this question. Clarifying 
related conceptual issues is a major task of this section. 
The shortest path to this goal happens to lead 
through the back door, via the notion of disequilib- 
rium. Just as different equilibria can be more or less 
robust, so can disequilibria be more or less destructive. 
Consider the most fatal disequilibrium of all. 


Fundamental Instability 


Suppose that all decision makers use the saintly ALL 
C. Although, by condition 2, the process is in equilib- 
rium, the balance is utterly unstable: If even one person 
were to switch to ALL D, then s/he would do much 
better than the “native” ALL C. No matter how small 
the invasion and no matter what evolutionary process 
governs reproduction, ALL C will be driven to extinc- 
tion. It is the paradigmatic example of what we call a 
fundamentally unstable strategy, which we define as 
follows. Suppose that 1 — e of all players in an ecology 


3 In this standard kind of dynamic analysis, one perturbs the system 
and then lets it reach a new equilibrium (e.g., the ball comes to a new 
resting place). Clearly, one may obtain different results if the system 
is shocked repeatedly, without allowing it to reach equilibria ın 
between disturbances (cf. Young and Foster 1991). 
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Game A 


x y 








y 3,3 








problems with collective stabilrty 


play the native strategy 1, while a few (e > 0) play a 
mutant strategy j. Furthermore, assume that j beats i 
(VQ) > V(i)) for every value.of £. Then, i’s frequency 
will fall across generations until i disappears, no matter 
which evolutionary dynamic holds ‘sway or how small 
was the invasion. Such an i we call fundamentally 
unstable. 


The Necessary Condition for Stability 


ALL C’s problem is that it is not provocable and so 
cannot defend itself against exploitation. In more gen- 
eral terms, ALL C is not a best reply to itself—a failing 
that makes it fundamentally unstable (Bendor and 
Swistak 1992, 1996c).4 STFT, for instance, suffers from 
the same problem. Because STFT defects in all periods 
when playing its clone, yet can cooperate indefinitely 
with a more “patient” strategy, say, TF2T, it is not the 
best reply to itself if 8 is large enough. Any invasion by 
TF2T will wipe out the population of STFT, which is 
fundamentally unstable. | | 

If a strategy fails to be a best response to itself, the 
dynamic effects are critical—not just in the iterated 
prisoner’s dilemma (IPD), but in all games. Hence, it is 
good to introduce this condition formally. A strategy i 
is a best reply to itself if for all strategies j, 


Vii, i) = Vi). (4) 


This, of course, is better known as a pair of strategies 
(i, i) being in Nash equilibrium. 


The Instability of “Collective Stability” 


Axelrod referred to a strategy satisfying condition 4 as 
collectively stable (1981, 310). While, as we have seen, 
condition 4 is necessary for evolutionary stability, it is 
not sufficient: Strategies that satisfy condition 4 may be 
fundamentally unstable. (See Figure 2 for two exam- 


ee 
4In other words, two ALL Cs are not in) a Nash equilibrium. For 
related results, see Nachbar 1990 and Hirshleifer and Martinez Coll 
1988 (379). ; 


FIGURE 2. Problems with the Collective Stability Concept 


re 
Note In these two one-shot games the pure strategy x is collectively stable (I.6., Vix, x) = V{j, x) for all J) yet fundamentally unstable. With (1 — e) x's and 
e y's nm Game A V(x) = 6(1 — s) whereas Viy) = 67 — e) + 3e, in Game B Vix) = 3(7 — se) whereas Viy) = 3/1 — £) + Ge So Vix) < Viy), for all values of 
e Game A shows how a dynamic can go from the efficient state of (x, x) to the inefficient (y, y}, Game B shows the opposite. Together they show the 
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Game B 
















ples.) For this reason they should not be called (col- 
lectively) stable; condition 4 does not imply, in general, 
any dynamic stability (Boyd and Lorberbaum 1987, 
Sugden 1988, Swistak 1989). Put simply, Axelrod’s 
stability concept was incorrect. 

Does TFT pass the necessary test of condition 4? 
TFT is, in fact, a best reply to itself if 8 is sufficiently big 
(Axelrod and Hamilton 1981). The formal proof is 
simple and agrees with an intuition that TFT’s provo- 
cability and niceness together ensure that for large 8, 
the best reply to TFT is constant cooperation. In 
particular, the kind of invasion that overcame STFT 
cannot destabilize TFT; nor can ALL D destroy a 
population of TFT as it did ALL C. 


No Strategies are Strongly Stable 


Yet, TFT cooperates with many different strategies. 
This causes problems for TFI’s evolutionary stability 
(Selten and Hammerstein 1984). Suppose in a popula- 
tion in which everyone plays TFT someone switches to 
TF2T. What will happen? Since both TFT and TF2T 
are nice, everyone in this ecology will cooperate in 
every period and TFT and TF2T will be equally fit. 
Hence, the ecology will not return to its original state of 
everyone playing TFI—the invading strategy will en- 
dure under any dynamics. And this is not an arcane 
technical property; it has a natural and important 
empirical interpretation. When everyone is playing 
TFT, everyone cooperates in every period. Hence, 
TFTs retaliatory nature remains latent. And because 
an ability that is never deployed may deteriorate, some 
actors may start using softer strategies, such as TF2T. 
Thus, there may be an invasion of TF2Ts. As long as 
only nice strategies are in the ecology, however, this 
invasion is inconsequential: learning cannot occur and 
the “mutant” TF2T cannot be driven out. Indeed, the 
mutant cannot even be detected; TF2T is a “neutral 
mutant” of TFT, being behaviorally indistinguishable 
from TFT if no “non-nice” strategies are in the popu- 
lation. In general, we will say that j is a neutral mutant 
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of i if they are behaviorally identical when only i and j 
are in the ecology.> 

Hence, as Selten and Hammerstein conclude, TFT 
cannot be evolutionarily stable in a strong sense, for it 
cannot eliminate neutral invaders and therefore cannot 
restore the original equilibrium. The same holds for all 
pure strategies in the IPD. Suppose the native is STFT. 
This native can be invaded by ALL D, a neutral mutant 
of STFT. Similarly, ALL D is vulnerable to an invasion 
by STFT.6 

Yet, in these examples, though the native strategy is 
unable to drive the mutant out, the mutant will not 
(absent other mutations) spread in the population. 
This suggests a distinction between two types of evo- 
lutionary stability: a native strategy is strongly stable if, 
after it is invaded, its proportion increases; a strategy is 
weakly stable if, after it is invaded, its proportion does 
not further decrease. (The Appendix defines these 
concepts formally. An extended discussion of these 
ideas is given in Bendor and Swistak 1996c.) Thus, TFT 
may yet be weakly stable, although we now know that it 
is not strongly stable.’ 

Indeed, the concept of strong stability is generally 
inapplicable to repeated games. The reason is that 
neutral mutants exist for every pure strategy in all 
repeated games. (The proof is easy.) And even in 
one-shot games, neutral mutants exist whenever the 
game has multiple stages (e.g., buying guns or butter, 
followed by a decision whether to go to war). So for 
pure strategies, the criterion of strong stability must be 
restricted to one-period games with a single stage. 
These are games of little substantive importance in 
political science. 


No Strategies Are Even Weakly Stable 
under All Processes 


In one sense, that TFT is not strongly stable seems to 
have little bearing on the evolution of cooperation. 
Although TF2T can invade TFT, the ensuing evolu- 
tionary equilibrium is behaviorally identical to the 
preinvasion state of universal cooperation. But this 
conclusion may be premature, for now we must exam- 
ine the stability of this new equilibrium. What happens 
if there is another slight perturbation? Suppose a STFT 
invades so that the ecology contains a small fraction of 
TF2T’s and STFTs among the native TFTs. This 
invasion is more substantial. Since different strategies 


5 More precisely, for any strategy 1,7 is a neutral mutant of 1 if in an 
iterated game with 1, 1 andy follow the same path as: does when 
playing another :; nodes that distinguish : from) are never reached. 
6 It ıs precisely for this reason that no pure strategy in the IPD can 
satisfy Maynard Smith’s payoff condition (3) 

7 For processes that satisfy certain regularity conditions—e.g., con- 
tinuous in p’s with continuous partial derivatives, or Lipschitz 
continuous (cf. Weibull 1995)—weak stability implies stabihty (or 
Lyapunov stability) and strong stability implies asymptotic stability. It 
is important to note, however, that ın general our concepts of weak 
and strong stability differ from stability and asymptotic stability. 
Others have used different names for weak stability: Selten (1983), 
Sobel (1993) and Warneryd (1993). Bomze and van Damme (1992) 
use the same name as we do. 
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have different fitnesses, selection mechanisms have a 
chance to work. How will such an ecology evolve? 

The strategies do not do equally well. TFT continues 
to do well with TF2T and vice versa. But TFTs 
provocability gets it into trouble with STFT, for follow- 
ing STFI’s defection, TFT retaliates in period two, 
which STFT then punishes, and so on, indefinitely. 
TF2T avoids this vendetta with STFT. Because TF2T 
forgives isolated defections, it cooperates in period 
two, which ensures mutual cooperation with STFT 
from period three onward. Since 2R > T + S$, TF2T’s 
ability to elicit cooperation from STFT is superior to a 
vendetta.8 Consequently, TF2T’s fitness exceeds TFTs, 
which exceeds STFT s. 

What are the dynamic implications of TFT not being 
maximally fit? Will the population of TFT become 
destabilized (Boyd and Lorberbaum 1987)? Not neces- 
sarily. What happens depends on which specific dy- 
namic governs replication. 

TFT can be destabilized by certain evolutionary 
processes. Suppose, for example, that actors simply 
switch to the strategy with the highest fitness.’ Then, 
after STFT’s invasion, the decision makers will adopt 
TF2T.1° Hence, TFT would not be even weakly stable 
under this “imitate-the-winner” process. (In general, 
we will call an evolutionary process imitate-the-winner if 
only maximally fit strategies increase under it.) Fur- 
thermore, in the new status quo everyone plays TF2T, 
a fragile equilibrium. TF2T’s willingness to forgive 
isolated defections invites exploitation by, for example, 
ALTERNATOR, which defects in odd periods and 
cooperates in even ones. For any value of 6, an 
arbitrarily small invasion of ALTERNATOR can drive 
TF2T to extinction. In turn, ALTERNATOR can be 
wiped out by an arbitrarily small invasion of ALL D. 
Thus, the entire structure of cooperation can collapse. 

The invadability of TFT and the subsequent erosion 
of cooperation may occasion some surprise. Is not TFT 
a best reply to itself? Does that not imply that TFT is 
maximally fit, if sufficiently common in the ecology? 
The answer to the first question is “yes,” but as we have 
just seen, the answer to the second is “no.” For 
convenience, we will say that a strategy which is 
maximally fit in any ecology in which it is sufficiently 
common is unbeatable. The difference between a best- 
reply strategy and an unbeatable one turns on ecolog- 
ical effects. A strategy being a best response to itself is 
a pairwise property. Being unbeatable in a tournament 


8 More precisely, if 8 is big enough then the best response to STFT 
is always to cooperate 

9 Axelrod (1984, 159) used a variant of this rule in his analysis of 
territorial dynamics: in generation 7 + 1 a decision maker adopts 
whichever strategy scored highest in her “neighborhood” ın T. Thus 
players imitate local winners 

10 Tf everyone imitated the winner, then every strategy not maxumally 
fit in T would become extinct m T + 1. Hence, all such strategies 
would have equal growth rates, despite (possibly) unequal fitnesses, 
and so the process would fail condition 1. To accommodate this we 
may require, for instance, that a person using strategy ; does not 
change his strategy with probability p(V()), where p(-) is strictly 
increasing in V(j) (For example, if the maximal fitness in T is V*, 
then p(V(U)) = e(VG)/V*), with 0 < e = 1.) Ifa person does change 
his strategy, he adopts the winning one. 
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involves more complex ecological effects, depending 
not only on how the nativeii does against j, but also on 
how each fares against a third strategy k. Boyd and 
Lorberbaum (1987) use this observation to prove that 
no pure strategy is unbeatable in the IPD.1! Here is 
their argument. Take any pure native i. If a neutral 
mutant, 1", invades, then V(i, i) = Vi’, i) = V(i, i’) 
= Vi’, i’). Accordingly, if another mutant j appears, 
the ranking of is and i'’s tournament scores will 
depend on how well they do, against j, that is, on K(i, j) 
versus V(i’, j). Boyd and Lorberbaum show that for 
every pure native 7, there always exist a neutral mutant 
i’ and a third strategy j that will favor i’ over the native 
i, that is, V(i', j) > V(i, j). Hence, no pure strategy in 
the IPD is unbeatable. l 

This result generalizes to all substantively interesting 
games, as shown by theorem 1. (We have proven this 
result elsewhere—Bendor and Swistak 1992, 1996c.) 


‘THEOREM 1: For sufficiently high 8, no pure strategy is 
unbeatable in any repeated'nontrivial game. 


We say that a symmetric one-shot game is trivial if 
each player has a strategy that gives him the biggest 
payoff in the game, no matter'what action the opponent 
takes. Such games exhibit no strategic interdependence 
whatsoever. 

Note that if a strategy is beatable, then it can be 
destabilized under imitate-the-winner dynamics. As 
theorem 1 shows, this is true of all pure strategies in 
virtually all repeated games. ` 


But Stability under Some Processes Is Still 
Possible 


That TFT can be destabilized by imitate-the-winner 
does not imply that it can be destabilized by all 
evolutionary processes. Imitate-the-winner is only one 
type of dynamics that satisfy the basic evolutionary 
postulate. While imitate-the-winner processes are intu- 
itively compelling, other dynamics also may have sound 
behavioral interpretations. | 

A specific dynamic, adopted by Axelrod in the 
“ecological analysis” of his tournaments, presumes 
growth that is linearly proportional in fitness. If p, and 
p’, denote strategy j,’s proportions in two consecutive 
generations, then the discrete form of the process can 
be formally defined as | 


7 (5) 


Pk= Pk 


where V is the population’s average fitness in the 
current generation. The continuous form of the PFR is 
defined and discussed in Bendor and Swistak (1996c), for 
example. This evolutionary process, both discrete 
and continuous, is sometimes called the proportional 
fitness rule (PFR), a term we, also shall use. It is 
important to note that V(j,)/V is larger than one if 


11 Boyd and Lorberbaum’s (1987) result has been extended to finitely 
mixed strategies (Farrell and Ware 1989) and to completely mixed 
strategies (Lorberbaum 1994). 
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jes fitness, V(j,), exceeds V, the average fitness in the 
population. So, under the PFR, j,’s relative fre- 
quency will keep increasing as long as its fitness is 
higher than average. 

Consequently, TFT need not be unbeatable to flour- 
ish under the PFR. Under what conditions will TFT 
thrive under this growth rule? Before we address this 
open question, we must examine the nature of the 
PFR. 

The PFR—more often called the “replicator dynam- 
ics”—is almost universally used in evolutionary models 
of social phenomena.!? The rule, however, has been 
mechanically transplanted from biology, where it has 
an important substantive interpretation,}3 to the social 
sciences, where it does not. Until recently no one has 
explained why the PFR should be considered a plausi- 
ble mechanism of behavior transmission, though the 
need for some justification has been apparent (Fried- 
man 1991, Mailath 1992). Below we propose a frame- 
work that provides a behavioral interpretation of the 
PFR and other evolutionary processes. (Cabrales 
[1993]; Gale, Binmore, and Samuelson [1995]; and 
Schlag [1994] have recently proposed alternative expla- 
nations of the PFR.) 


Evolutionary Processes, PFR, and the 
Meaning of Evolutionary Change 


A key notion of evolutionary analysis is that players 
tend to adopt successful strategies and discard weak 
ones. There are two obvious measures of success. The 
first is a strategy’s current relative performance, 
V(U,)/V*: the strategy’s raw fitness score, V(j,), com- 
pared to some fitness parameter of the population, V*, 
such as mean population fitness or maximal fitness. 
This indicates how well j, does in the current genera- 
tion. The second measure, a strategy’s proportion in 
the current generation (p,), reflects j,’s performance 
in past generations: With players lacking intergenera- 
tional memory, this is the only available measure of 
js S past success. Formally, then, strategy j,’s propen- 
sity to switch to strategy j, m,,, is a function, F, of j,’s 
proportion in the population, p,, and j,’s relative 
performance, which we call V*(,). In short, 7, = 
F(p,, V*(j,)). Since p, and V*(j,) both measure j,’s 
success, past and present, it is natural to assume that 
F is nondecreasing in both variables. We now con- 
sider two other properties of F and their meaning for 
the type of actor they describe. 

One substantively important consideration is the 
relative effects of p, and V*(j,) on F. If a change of A 
in frequency produces a larger change in F than the 
same change in relative performance (i.e., F(x + A, y) 
> F(x, y + A)), then this means that an individual’s 
propensity to switch is influenced more by the past 
(measured by the current proportions) than by the 


12 We use PFR (a name occasionally used in biology) instead of the 
more conventional name “replicator dynamics,” which we believe has 
misleading connotations outside biological contexts. 

13 In genetics the PFR ıs umplied by the classical selection equation, 
which in turn follows from the Hardy-Weinberg law of population 
genetics (Hofbauer and Sigmund 1988, Schuster and Sigmund 1983). 
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current performance. Hence, at one extreme we have 
homo soctologicus, whose F is a function only of the 
past or tradition. At the other extreme we have homo 
economicus, whose F is a function only of strategies’ 
current performance. At this extreme are processes 
like imitate-the-winner. Between the extremes is an 
actor who weights the past and present equally: 


F(x + A, y) = F(x, y + A). (6) 


This property turns out to be an important character- 
istic of the PFR. 

A second substantively important consideration 
turns on how the propensity F(x, y) changes as a 
function of the two variables. Consider, for example, 
the first variable—the proportion. On the one hand, 
imagine a process for which a fixed increase of A in p, 
would, other factors equal, increase F more the smaller 
the p, (i.e., 3 F/əp? < 0). This type of adjustment 
would be observed, for instance, with elite imitation 
processes, in which the smaller the elite, the higher is 
its status, hence the stronger its influence. (We define 
this process in detail in Bendor and Swistak 1996c. 
Many other processes are described in, e.g., Weibull 
1995.) If, on the other hand, the larger the proportion 
the more F increases (i.e., d*F/dp; > 0), then the 
change would be typical of snowball processes: The 
larger the group of j,’s the stronger its impact on other 
strategies. Between these two extremes are processes 
for which the change is constant for all values of p,: 


o7F E 
ap? 





(7) 


In this case, the propensity to change is unaffected by 
either snobbish or populist considerations. This, as our 
next result shows, is the second important characteris- 
tic of the PFR. 


THEOREM 2: A propensity function F that is increasing in 
both variables satisfies conditions 6 and 7 if and only if 
the corresponding evolutionary dynamic is the PFR. 


Hence, we have linked properties of the PFR to clear 
and significant behavioral interpretations. This is crit- 
ical to sustain a hope that Axelrod’s conjectures apply 
to more than sticklebacks (Milinski 1987) and vampire 
bats (Wilkinson 1984). This section puts forward two 
conclusions that seem to be beyond doubt: The PFR is 
a plausible model of some behavioral processes, and it 
is not a plausible model of all behaviorally important 
processes. What happens under the PFR is the subject 
of this paper; what happens under other processes is an 
important subject of future research. 

In this section we have shown that strong stability is 
impossible in iterated games. So is stability under all 
processes. Yet, weak evolutionary stability under the 
PFR may be feasible. This is the type of stability 
studied below. To avoid awkwardness, a strategy that is 
weakly evolutionarily stable under the PFR will be 
called “weakly evolutionarily stable” (weak ESS) or 
just “evolutionarily stable” (ESS) or “stable.” We shall 
call the behavior of a population of ESSs an evolution- 
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arily stable state. As we have shown elsewhere (Bendor 
and Swistak 1992, 1996c), a strategy i being weakly 
stable under the PFR is equivalent to i satisfying the 
following payoff condition: For all j, 


Vii, i) = Vij, i), and if Vii, i) = Vij, i), 
then VG, j) = VG, j) (8) 


Condition 8 is useful for a practical and a theoretical 
reason. First, it provides a simple test for establishing 
stability under the PFR. Second, it can be proven 
(Bendor and Swistak 1992, 1996c) that condition 8 is a 
borderline condition: A strategy is fundamentally un- 
stable if and only if it fails to satisfy condition 8. 

In the next section we establish some basic facts 
about weak ESSs in the IPD. These results will dis- 
prove several famous conjectures about TFT’s “evolu- 
tionary advantage.” 


THE VARIETY OF STABLE STRATEGIES 


To show that TFT has an evolutionary advantage over 
other strategies, it does not suffice to show that TFT 
has the desirable dynamic properties; it is equally 
essential to show that other strategies do not. As 
theorems 3-5 reveal, establishing that TFT has an 
advantage and figuring out why it does is more complex 
than a reading of Axelrod (1984) would suggest. 


Evolutionarily Stable States Can Exhibit Any 
Amount of Cooperation 


Since Axelrod’s results emphasize two stable strate- 
gies,'4 ALL D and TFT, some researchers (Dawkins 
1989) interpret his works as if only two evolutionarily 
stable states were possible: universal defection and 
universal cooperation. To clarify this issue we examine 
the feasible stable states and their underlying weak 
ESSs. We begin by asking how much cooperation can 
be achieved in a stable state. 

We will say that a stable population state exhibits x 
amount of cooperation if x is the percentage of moves 
in which both players cooperate. This index is used by 
the next result. 


THEOREM 3 (EVOLUTIONARY FOLK ‘THEOREM FOR THE 
IPD): An evolutionarily stable state in tournaments of 
iterated prisoner’s dilemma with sufficiently high 5 can 
exhibit any amount of cooperation. 


Hence, we have a profusion of stable states: from the 
least efficient state of pure defection to the most 
efficient state of pure cooperation. If we interpret the 
amount of cooperation in a stable state as the strategy’s 
degree of “niceness,” theorem 3 implies that ESSs can 
have any degree of niceness; thus niceness and evolu- 
tionary stability are unrelated. 


14 Because weak evolutionary stability is a sound stability concept, 


unlike collective stability, and because most of Axelrod’s results 
remain valid when redescnbed ın terms of the former, in the text we 
recast his results in terms of weak ESSs. 


-_ 
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Evolutionarily Stable Strategies Can Be 
Infinitely Exploited 


A more subtle problem is whether being retaliatory— 
_IFT’s second crucial property—is related to evolution- 
ary stability. Being retaliatory confers an important 
benefit: Such strategies cannot be exploited in more 
than one period in a row. Thus, TFT’s cumulative score 
against any j never falls below j’s score by more than 
S — T. We call any strategy with this property 
unexploitable.15 On the other end of the spectrum, we 
will call a strategy i infinitely exploitable if there is a 
strategy j such that lim, ,,[V(i, j) — VQ, i)] = —@. 
Hence, an infinitely exploitable strategy loses to some 
other strategy j (in the sense of V(i, j) — V(j, i)) by an 
arbitrarily large amount as'5 — 1. Intuitively, one 
might think that infinitely exploitable strategies cannot 
be evolutionarily stable. Yet our next theorem shows 
that they can. 


THEOREM 4: For any 0 < x = I, there is an evolutionarily 
stable strategy in the iterated prisoner’s dilemma which 
is infinitely exploitable and supports x amount of 
cooperation in the stable state. 


Together, theorems 3 and 4 imply that neither 
niceness nor unexploitability are related to evolution- 
ary stability per se. The set of:ESSs contains strategies 
with vastly diverse properties: from purely cooperative 
to purely defective, and from unexploitable to infinitely 
exploitable. The mere fact that a strategy, say, TFT, is 
an ESS is hardly meaningful: That implies little about 
its other properties. 


Strategies with Minimal Clustering Can Be 
Infinitely Exploited 


Axelrod (1984) claims that one reason TFT is superior 
is that it can invade a stable population of ALL Ds 
given some population structure (i.e., if TFT is more 
likely to interact with its clones than with ALL D), 
whereas ALL D cannot invade a stable population of 
TFTs with or without population structure. He further 
asserts that among all strategies which can invade ALL 
D in clusters, TFT requires the least clustering. The 
problem, again, is how unique are these properties of 
TFT. Theorem 5 gives the answers. 


THEOREM 5: 


(i) With sufficient clustering, any pure strategy that is 
not a neutral mutant of ALL D can invade a 
population of ALL D. 

(ii) Among strategies that require the least clustering to 
grow in a population of ALLL D, there are strategies 

which are both evolutionarily stable and infinitely 
exploitable. 


15 Formally we call a strategy: unexploitable if for all strategies j, all 
periods n in the game, and all values of 8, V"(1,7) — W"G,1) 2S -— 
T, where V" is the payoff in the game’s initial n periods. Unexploit- 
ability in this sense means unexploitable in more than one period in 
a row. Because “pure unexploitability” (V"(z, J) — V"(j, 1) = 0) is 
an attribute only of nasty (never the first to cooperate) and retalia- 
tory strategies such as ALL D, ıt makes cooperating impossible. 
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Thus, if invaders can cluster by freely setting the 
probability of interacting with their clones, then virtu- 
ally any strategy—even the fundamentally unstable 
ALL C—can invade ALL D. This property does not 
make TFT distinctive. 

Part (ii) of theorem 5 addresses a more demanding 
question: How diverse are the strategies which, like 
TFT, not only require the least clustering to increase 
among ALL D but also stabilize once common in the 
ecology? The answer: They are diverse indeed, ranging 
from the unexploitable TFT to strategies that are 
infinitely exploitable. 

Theorems 3-5 show that arguments made about 
TFPs “evolutionary edge” can be made about a great 
many strategies, some of which differ profoundly from 
TFT. The evolutionary advantage of TFT and other 
conditionally cooperative strategies remains an open 
question. This question is answered in our next section. 


WHY COOPERATION IS THE ROBUST 
STABLE STATE AND WHICH STRATEGIES 
SUPPORT IT IN “GAMES OF 
COOPERATION” 


The Domain: Games of Cooperation 


When thinking about the results on the evolutionary 
advantages of conditional cooperation, one must won- 
der whether they generalize beyond the prisoner’s 
dilemma. Though the PD paints the problem of coop- 
eration in its sharpest form, many other games exhibit, 
in varying degrees, problems of cooperation or coordi- 
nation. Snidal (1991), for example, analyzes six such 
2 X 2 games. Our main results, below, do indeed hold 
for a class of games much larger than the PD. Our first 
task, then, is to define these games, which we call 
“games of cooperation.” In a set of symmetric two- 
person games with M actions, a,,...,@y(M> 1), a 
game of cooperation is defined by the following two 
conditions that generalize two important properties of 
the PD: the value of cooperation and the danger of 
exploitation. (Below, v(a, b) denotes player 1’s payoff 
in a stage-game when she plays action a against player 
Xs b.) 


The Value of Cooperation. In the PD, mutual cooper- 
ation is the unique socially efficient outcome: in addi- 
tion to R > P, it is also assumed that 2R > T + S. 
Similarly, we assume that in any game of cooperation 
there is a cooperative action, a,, such that v(a., a.) is 
the unique efficient outcome in pure strategies, that is, 
2v(a,, 4.) = v(a,, a,,) + v(a,,, ap), for all m, k, 
equality holding if and only ifm = k = c. 


The Danger of Exploitation. The other key feature of 
the PD is the risk that a cooperating player may be 
exploited if his partner defects. In general, it makes, 
sense to consider an action exploitive only if exploiting 
is at. least as good as being exploited. Hence, our 
second assumption is that there exists an action, az, 
distinct from a., such that v(a4, a,) = v(a,, aq) for all 
j = 1,..., M. Together, the two assumptions imply 
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FIGURE 3. Two Games of Cooperation 


low middle high 


Game 1: military investment 


that the payoff to an exploited cooperator, v(a@,, az), 1S 
less than the cooperative payoff, v(a,, @,). 

Any stage-game that satisfies these two conditions of 
cooperation and exploitation we call a cooperation 
game.'6 To see how these conditions generalize the PD, 
observe that in a game with two actions they imply only 
that R > P and 2R > T + S (efficiency) and T = S 
(exploitation). Hence, 2 X 2 games of cooperation 
include both kiods of stag hunt (assurance) and the 
kind of chicken in which compromise is Pareto-supe- 
rior to alternately aggressing and conceding. (Indeed, 
five of the six games in Snidal’s classification are 
included.) 

Furthermore, because games of cooperation can 
have any finite number of actions, going beyond the 
2 X 2 case generates an explosive increase in the 
number and variety of substantively important strategic 
situations. It also produces games with qualitatively 
new properties. Consider the two games in Figure 3. 

Game 1 depicts a game of the military investment 
needed to seize valued territory. Because investment is 
costly, each side wants to avoid overspending. As a 
result, the game has no pure strategy equilibria. Yet, 
game 1 is a game of cooperation. In comparison, all of 
Snidal’s games—indeed, all symmetric 2 X 2 games— 
have pure strategy equilibria. Thus, the conjunction 
between cooperation problems and the existence of 
pure strategy equilibria turns out to be a contingent 
feature of 2 X 2 games. 

Game 2 represents a generic situation of bureau- 
cratic politics in which each official can help, ignore, or 
hurt the other. This game of cooperation captures an 
important distinction between action and inaction 
(March and Simon 1958, 175). The prototypical “de- 
fection” in many organizational situations is inaction— 
the only costless, hence very common, solution. Pun- 
ishment is another matter, for it absorbs resources. 
Because no 2 X 2 game can distinguish between helping, 


16 A cooperation game has a single “cooperative” action, a., but it 
may have more than one “defection” action. 
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help ignore 


Game 2: bureaucratic politics 


ignoring, and hurting, games with only two actions 
cannot possibly serve as plausible models of these and 
many other similar situations. 

Because a game of cooperation is a generalization of 
the one-shot PD, when we turn to iterated games of 
cooperation, properties of strategies are straightfor- 
ward generalizations of definitions adopted for the 
IPD. Thus, a strategy is nice if it never deviates from 
cooperation (a,) first. A strategy is retaliatory if it 
punishes (plays ag) any deviation a, (k + c) from a, 
until j’s benefits from deviating are made up for by j’s 
subsequent cooperation: 


v(a ac) + Nv(a,, ag) = Vlae, ak) + Nv(aa ac) (9) 


where N is the minimal positive integer for which 
condition 9 holds for all k. We call a strategy nasty if it 
never cooperates first. Similarly, definitions of strate- 
gies in the IPD, such as TFT, extend directly to games 
of cooperation. 


The Main Results 


The property that turns out to distinguish cooperative 
ESSs like TFT harks back to the metaphor of balls 
rolling on hills and valleys. Recall that a ball in a 
deeper valley is more stable since it can absorb bigger 
shocks. Analogously, native strategies that can with- 
stand large invasions are more stable. Thus, now we 
focus attention on this critical parameter of an evolu- 
tionary game—the minimal frequency that ensures a 
strategy’s stability in the population. (See the Appendix 
for its precise definition.) 

Compare two strategies, i and j, where i requires a 
frequency of at least 0.6 to be stable, whereas j requires 
a frequency of at least 0.9. Strategy i has a clear 
advantage over j. First, it is more likely than j to reach 
a stable state: If each starts out as a rare mutant, it is 
easier for i—other factors equal—to reach its critical 
threshold of 60% than for j to reach its threshold of 
90%. Second, having become common in the popula- 
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tion, į is more stable than j since it can resist invasions 
by larger groups: 0.4 of the population as opposed to 
0.1 for j. 

‘Stabilizing frequencies are therefore of fundamental 
importance for both the emergence and the stability of 
strategies and their corresponding stable states. When 
two strategies have different minimal stabilizing fre- 
quencies, the one with the lower frequency is clearly 

“more stable.” The: key problem considered in this 
section is what strategies are the most stable (i.e., have 
the lowest stabilizing frequency) and what stable states 
(behavior) they support. ` 

It is important to note that theorems 6-9 are formu- 
lated in a nontechnical way. This may be appreciated 
by some; others may find it insufficiently precise. The 
Appendix provides definitions, notation, and the 
“proper” formulation of theorems; the proofs remove 
any remaining ambiguities. 


“Minority” Strategies Will Die Out in Some Ecologies. 
We begin our analysis by establishing the lower bound 
of the minimal stabilizing frequency in evolutionary 
games of cooperation with sufficiently high 8. 


THEOREM 6: In evolutionary games of cooperation with 
sufficiently high 8 no strategy has a minimal stabilizing 
frequency smaller than 0.5 under any evolutionary 
dynamic. 


More precisely, consider any strategy i and an ecol- 
ogy in which it has a frequency of p < 0.5. Consider 
now a set of all evolutionary games with a p fraction of 
i and a fixed ô. Theorem 6 says that for sufficiently high 
5 this set includes ecologies in which i will decrease 
across generations. Hence, no strategy that is in the 
minority can be stable in all evolutionary games with 
sufficiently high 6—stability requires majority status of 
even the most robust strategy, The best we can expect 
is that the stabilizing frequencies of the most robust 
Strategies come arbitrarily close to one-half. 


Nice and Retaliatory Strategies Are the Most Robust. As 
Axelrod suspected, TFT turns out to be superior to 
many ESSs, not only in the IPD but also in the entire 
class of games of cooperation. Our next theorem 
establishes that all nice and retaliatory strategies (TFT, 
grim trigger, etc.) are indeed the most robust: All they 
need to stabilize is to exceed the threshold of one-half. 
(Note that in contrast to theorem 6, which holds for all 
evolutionary processes, theorem 7 holds only for the 
PFR.) 


THEOREM 7 (CHARACTERIZATION THEOREM, THE SUFFI- 
CIENT CONDITION): Under the PFR, the minimal stabi- 
lizing frequency of any nice and retaliatory strategy in a 
game of cooperation converges to 0.5 as 8 converges 
to 1. 


Theorem 7’s dynamic implications are straightfor- 
ward. Suppose a majority of the people in an ecology 
initially play, for example, TFT. The rest can play any 
mix of strategies. Theorem 7 then guarantees that the 
native’s relative frequency will not fall over successive 
generations. Indeed, in Boyd and Lorberbaum’s (1987) 
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example, where the native is TFT and the mutants are 
TF2T and STFT, TFT, though less fit than TF2T, does 
better than average. Accordingly, if the evolutionary 
dynamic is the PFR, TFT will increase. Of course, 
because TF2T scores highest in this ecology, it will 
increase faster than TFT. Only STFT will decrease, its 
loss offsetting the others’ growth. Once the population 
restabilizes, only TFT and TE2T will remain; STFT will 
have died out. Because only nice strategies persist in 
the new equilibrium, the behavior of the old equilibri- 
um—universal cooperation—is restored. 

This point holds more generally. In fact, the proof of 
theorem 7 implies that, when in the majority, a nice 
and retaliatory native will score above average if the 
ecology has any nonnice strategies. With nonnice 
present, a nice and retaliatory native must increase. 
This process stops only when all nonnice mutants are 
wiped out. (See the proof of the theorem for one 
technical proviso.) Hence, the following corollary of 
theorem 7: 


CoROLLARY: Under the conditions of theorem 7, the 
population converges to a stable state in which all 
strategies are nice. Hence, the resulting unique stable 
population state is unversal cooperation. 


Thus, so long as mutants do not overwhelm a nice 
and retaliatory native i, their invasion will have no 
behavioral effect: If the future matters enough, the 
status quo ante of perpetual cooperation among all 
players will be reestablished. Of course, this does not 
mean that the ecologys composition would remain 
unaffected by the invasion: A nice strategy other than i 
may survive in the new equilibrium. In the example of 
{TFT, TF2T, STFT} the dynamics will stabilize with 
both TFT and TF2T surviving. As the corollary implies, 
the nonnice STFT will be eliminated. 

In other situations, the nice and retaliatory native i 
may wipe out all mutants. Suppose, for example, that 
initially there are three strategies: i (which is in the 
majority), plus ALL C and ALL D. Depending on the 
game’s parameters, the following trajectory is possible. 
ALL D may initially be the most fit and increase more 
quickly than i. (Theorem 7 guarantees i’s increase.) 
But their increase is offset by the decrease of ALL D’s 
prey, ALL C, which had given ALL D an evolutionary 
edge over i. The disappearance of ALL C will subse- 
quently kill ALL D, which—absent ALL C—is less fit 
than 2. In equilibrium only i will survive: The popula- 
tion will return to its original state. 

Finally, it is most important to note one other 
property of the cooperative equilibrium induced by 
nice and retaliatory i. It may be difficult for a single 
pure strategy, say, TFT, to reach the stabilizing fre- 
quency of 50%. For instance, in Axelrod’s simulations 
(1984, 51, Figure 2) no strategy grew beyond 15%. But 
note that theorem 7 does not require that i be pure; i 
may be a mixture of two or more nice and retaliatory 
pure strategies, say any mix of TFT and GT. Formally, 
i can be any mixed strategy, i = py, +... + Piją, of 
pure nice and retaliatory j’s. And as long as the 
frequency of this mix is above 50%, it will not decline. 
(The composition of the mix may change, with some j’s 
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increasing and others decreasing, but its overall pro- 
portion in the ecology will be stable.) Thus, we can use 
theorem 7 to make inferences not only about a single 
strategy but also about sets of strategies. For example, 
in his first computer tournament Axelrod had three 
strategies that were nice and retaliatory: TFT, FRIED- 
MAN (GT), and SHUBIK. (Several other strategies 
were almost-nice and almost-retaliatory, as defined 
later.) Theorem 7 tells us that if any ensemble of these 
three strategies ever were to reach 50%, it would never 
decline. We can thus take an inductive observation, like 
that of Axelrod’s Figure 2 (1984), and predict the 
ecology’s evolution under certain hypothetical scenar- 
ios. Specifically, Theorem 7 implies that had any mix of 
TFT, FRIEDMAN, and SHUBIK been more than half 
of Figure 2’s ecology, then, given sufficiently large ð, 
this group never would have decreased over simulated 
generations, and the stable state would have contained 
no defecting strategies. Theorem 7 and its corollary 
point to the importance of set-valued solutions in 
evolutionary games: What may be stable in some 
ecologies are sets of strategies rather than any single 
strategy in the set. 

So far we have shown that all nice and retaliatory 
strategies enjoy the lowest possible stabilizing fre- 
quency in all games of cooperation with sufficiently 
high 6. We should interpret this finding cautiously, 
however, for it may be another “folk theorem” result: 
The same property may hold for a diverse set of 
strategies; worse, it may hold for all of them. Theorem 
7 shows sufficient conditions for a strategy to be most 
robust. To make our findings meaningful, we must 
establish the necessary conditions as well. Another 
characterization result is thus needed. 


The Most Robust Strategies Must Be Almost-nice and 
Almost-retaliatory. Consider a strategy (used in the 
proof of theorem 6) called MACHO, which begins by 
defecting. If its partner cooperates in period one, then 
MACHO defects always, but if its partner shows 
“toughness” by defecting in period one, MACHO 
cooperates in period two and thereafter (unless its 
partner ever defects again, whence MACHO retaliates 
forever). While vastly different MACHO and TFT 
have one important property in common. When TFT 
plays another TFT it cooperates in all periods of the 
game; MACHO cooperates with its clone in every 
period but the first. Intuitively, the one-period defec- 
tion should not much impair MACHO’s robustness for 
large enough 8. This would also be true of all strategies 
which, when playing their clones, converge on uninter- 
rupted cooperation. For this reason it makes sense to 
extend the notion of “niceness.” We say that a strategy 
is almost-nice if it cooperates with its clone “almost 
always,” in the sense that the payoff of an almost-nice 
strategy playing its clone converges (as 8 — 1) to the 
efficient payoff garnered by two nice strategies: lims_,, 
V(i, i)(1 — 8) = v(a., a) = R. Note that the set of 
nice strategies is a subset of almost-nice ones; hence, 
the latter concept generalizes the former. 

Immediate provocability is yet another property of 
TFT that can be easily generalized. Consider a class of 
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nice strategies called Tit for n Unreciprocated Exploi- 
tations (TFnUE). Any TFn UE cooperates in period 
one, thereafter defecting against any strategy j in any 
period k + 1 if the number of periods in which TFn UE 
was exploited (it cooperated, but its partner defected) 
exceeds the number of times in which TFnUE ex- 
ploited its partner in the previous k periods by n. 
Operationally, then, TFnUE defects whenever its 
partner has defected n more times than it has. A 
common property of strategies like TFT and TFnUE 
is “some” degree of retaliation and unexploitability. 
This property of TFn UE ensures that VY, TFn UE) — 
V(TFnUE, j) = n(T — S); because no strategy j can 
outscore TFn UE by more than n(T — S$) for any value 
of ò, TFnUE is “almost-retaliatory.” For payoffs this 
implies that, for all strategies j, V(TFn UE, j) con- 
verges, as 8 goes to 1, to at least the value of VQ, 
TFnUE). Formally we define strategy i as almost- 
retaliatory if, for all strategies j, lim, V(i, j)(1 — 8) 
= lim, ,, VU, 1)(1 — 8). 

With these generalizations of TFI’s two fundamen- 
tal properties we can now formulate the conditions 
needed for maximal robustness. 


THEOREM 8 (CHARACTERIZATION THEOREM, THE Neces- 
SARY CONDITION): For any evolutionary game of coop- 
eration and any evolutionary dynamic, if the minimal 
stabilizing frequency of strategy i converges to 0.5 as 8 
converges to 1, then (1) i is almost-nice, and (ti) i is 
almost-retaliatory. 


It follows that neither strategies which fail to coop- 
erate “almost always” with their clones (i.e., strategies 
which are not almost-nice) nor those which can be 
infinitely exploited (i.e., strategies which are not al- 
most-retaliatory) attain the minimal stabilizing fre- 
quency. Maximally robust strategies, by virtue of being 
almost-nice, secure “almost universal” cooperation in 
the stable state. As 8 approaches 1, their payoff comes 
arbitrarily close to the efficient payoff of universal 
cooperation. 

Our last two results, theorem 9 and its corollary, tell 
us finally why defecting strategies are deficient. The 
corollary shows that the Hobbesian state of universal 
defection, supported by nasty strategies, is the most 
vulnerable of all stable states. It follows from a more 
general result, Theorem 9, which links a strategy’s 
minimal stabilizing frequency to its degree of cooper- 
ativeness, or efficiency. 

More specifically, for any game of cooperation de- 
note P = min,.,<, v(@;, a) and R = v(a,, a.) = 
max,<,<, v(a,, a,). Hence, for any strategy i, R = 
V(i, i)(1 — ò) =xR + (1 — x)P, where 0 s x s 1, 
we can meaningfully treat x as i’s degree of efficiency. 
For any value of x consider a maximally robust strategy 
(one with the smallest minimal stabilizing frequency) in 
the class of strategies with x degree of efficiency and in 
games with 6 converging to 1. 


THEOREM 9: For any evolutionary game of cooperation 
with sufficiently big 8 and any evolutionary dynamic, 
the larger the degree of efficiency of the most robust 
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strategy of this degree, the larger the maximal invasion 
this strategy can repel. 


CoROLLARY: For any evolutionary game of cooperation 
and any evolutionary dynamic, the minimal stabilizing 
frequency of any nasty a ¢ converges to I as 8 
converges to I. 


Thus, as ò — 1, nasty strategies can be invaded by an 
arbitrarily small proportion of conditional cooperators, 
with no clustering whatsoever. The suboptimal 
Hobbesian state of pure defection.is the least robust of 
all evolutionarily stable states. More generally, theo- 
rem 9 shows that this holds in a precise quantitative 
sense for all degrees of efficiency: Ceteris paribus, 
more cooperative natives can resist bigger invasions 
than can less cooperative ones. 

And so, the deductive conclusions of evolutionary 
analysis are sanguine after ‘all. Axelrod’s insightful 
inductive observations have proved to carry the seed of 
a universal principle. The fully cooperative equilibrium 
is indeed evolutionarily advantaged. The benefits of 
this efficient result come, however, at the cost of 
everlasting provocability; as in the dictum: “eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty” (John Philpot Curran, 
speech on the right of election of the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, July 10, 1790). | 


CONCLUSION 


The unique power of a properly constructed theory—a 
formal theory, as some would say—is that it precisely 
defines all objects of its domain and their properties. 
Consequently, we can see exactly why certain proper- 
ties imply others. We have shown here in what sense 
cooperative, retaliatory strategies are more stable than 
others: The difference is in their minimal stabilizing 
frequencies. These results strongly agree with our 
empirical intuitions. In part this is because the minimal 
stabilizing frequency is a property with obvious empir- 
ical relevance. We believe that studying basins of 
attraction of evolutionary equilibria is essential to any 
evolutionary analysis, and we hope our article will 
encourage this direction of research. 


Related Results 


Our analysis is limited by the assumptions of the 
standard evolutionary model. New models are gener- 
ated by altering one or more of these assumptions. In 
general, these analyses show that a small.change in 
assumptions can easily affect equilibrium selection. 

Such is the case, for instance, when noise (on actions, 
strategies, or payoffs) is introduced into the analysis 
(Bendor 1993; Foster and Young 1990; Kandori, 
Mailath, and Rob 1993; Sugden 1986; Young and 
Foster 1991.) Even models of the same type of noise 
can yield sharply contrasting conclusions. For example, 
although Boyd (1989) and Fudenberg and Maskin 
(1990, 1993) both study trembles—noise affecting ac- 
tions—their conclusions are profoundly different: Boyd 
shows that for 8 sufficiently big an evolutionary folk 
theorem holds, whereas Fudenberg and Maskin (1993) 
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show that only “nearly” efficient states are stable! What 
drives the difference is that Boyd fixes 8 and then 
introduces invasions, while Fudenberg and Maskin do 
the opposite. 

Another set of assumptions that may profoundly 
affect equilibrium selection concerns the evolutionary 
costs of complexity. Some have suggested that since 
more complex strategies are harder to remember and 
implement, evolutionary dynamics will favor simpler 
ones. Binmore and Samuelson (1992) capture this idea 
via a lexicographic notion: If in a given ecology V(i) = 
VQ) and: is simpler than j, then i is more fit than j; if 
their payoffs differ, complexity is irrelevant. However, 
measuring complexity is both controversial—there are 
several plausible ways to do it (Banks and Sundaram 
1989)—and sensitive, since conclusions about evolu- 
tionary stability depend on these alternative measures. 
Because these results are relatively easy to present and 
nicely illustrate what may be a widespread problem 
with equilibrium selection, we now take a closer look at 
these two works. 

Binmore and Samuelson use Rubinstein’s (1986) 
measure: Take the simplest automaton required to 
implement a strategy and count its states. So ALL D, 
which needs only a one-state machine, is simpler than 
TFT, which needs two. In contrast, Banks and 
Sundaram argue that a complexity measure should 
account for the amount of monitoring, measured by 
how often an automaton transitions from one state to 
another: One automaton is simpler than another if it is 
at least as simple on both dimensions (number of states 
and of transitions) and strictly simpler on at least one 
of them. Using Rubinstein’s measure, Binmore and 
Samuelson show that with undiscounted payoffs only 
efficient outcomes are evolutionarily stable in a large 
class of games including the IPD. Using their more 
comprehensive measure, Banks and Sundaram show 
that no outcome is stable.17 Why the difference? 

These authors agree on one point: Anything less 
than 100% cooperation is unstable. What they disagree 
about is the stability of full cooperation. Since a 
cooperative native is protected from invasions by 
“more efficient” strategies, it can only be invaded by 
strategies that are as efficient but simpler.!8 Binmore. 
and Samuelson construct a two-state strategy, TAT 
FOR TIT, that is both stable and efficient, cooperating 
with itself in all but the first period. But for Banks 
and Sundaram, this strategy can be invaded by its 
unconditional neutral mutant, “defect in period one 
and cooperate thereafter.” Thus for them, efficiency- 
based invasions destabilize zero cooperation, and sim- 
plicity-based invasions wreck everything else. A small 
difference in measuring complexity can profoundly 
affect equilibrium selection. 

Above we chose to comment on a handful of papers 


17 This sharp difference persists when payoffs are discounted; see 
Bendor and Swistak (1996b). 

18 The following illustrate these two types of invasions. (1) With 
undiscounted payoffs, TFT can invade ALL D. This is an efficiency- 
based invasion. (2) If the native is a GT, it can be invaded by ALL C, 
which discards the unused punishment state This is a simplicity- 
based invasion 
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on the evolution of cooperation. There are hundreds of 
others.!9 Our choice was motivated by two reasons. 
First, we wanted to illustrate what we think is the most 
important methodological lesson to be learned from 
the research on evolutionary games: “The very fact that 
varying the details in a dynamic model can alter the 
equilibrium selected shows that the institutional envi- 
ronment in which a game is learned and played can 
matter” (Binmore and Samuelson 1994, 1). Second, we 
wanted to focus attention on models that are most 
directly comparable with ours. Literally hundreds ‘of 
other papers on evolutionary equilibria build on as- 
sumptions that are significantly different from the 
standard ones. For instance, stochastic evolutionary 
analysis has focused almost exclusively on one-shot 
games (e.g., Ellison 1993; Foster and Young 1990; 
Fudenberg and Harris 1992; Kandori, Mailath, and 
Rob 1993; Young 1993a, b). Due to the profound 
differences in assumptions, comparing results of these 
models might confuse rather than illuminate our un- 
derstanding of the evolution of cooperation. 


Extensions 


It is important to investigate how sensitive equilibria 
in evolutionary games are to changes in the game’s 
standard parameters. We suspect, however, that the 
most fascinating problems will arise along some rela- 
tively unorthodox lines of research. Consider the fol- 
lowing example. Like most of evolutionary game the- 
ory, the general instability result of Bendor and Swistak 
(1992, 1996c) and Boyd and Lorberbaum’s (1987) 
instability result for the IPD rely on a tacit assumption 
about strategies: Player 1’s moves against player ‘2 
depend only on the history of moves between 1 and 2. 
Hence, in Boyd and Lorberbaum’s example, TFI’s 
behavior vis-a-vis TF2T is based only on TF2T’s con- 
duct toward TFT. It turns out that if TFT can defect 
against TF2T to penalize it for “unwarranted” cooper- 
ation with STFT, then TFT will score highest in this 
ecology. But this requires departing from dyadic be- 
havior: Player 1 must base her actions toward 2 not 
only on 2’s history with 1 but also on 2’s history with 
other players. Such strategies are norm-like in that 1 
can punish 2 for 2’s conduct toward third parties. 
Elsewhere we have shown that norm-like strategies are 
stable under all evolutionary processes (Bendor and 
Swistak 1993), not only under the PFR. This suggests 
that certdin dynamics more typical of homo economi- 
cus—such as replication by switching to the winning 
strategy—may create a selective pressure for the evo- 
lution of norms. (See also Boyd and Richerson 1992.) 
The effect of other forms of social institutions on the 
evolution of cooperation has also been studied. These 


19 In their annotated bibliography, Axelrod and D’Ambrosio (1994) 
list 209 references for 1988-94. An earlier bibliography for 1981-87 
(Axelrod and Dion 1987) lists 236 entries; the major findings of this 
period were summarized in Axelrod and Dion 1988. 

20 For example, sustaimmg cooperation when social efficiency re- 
quires specialization (e.g, 2R < T + S in the IPD) is probably 
harder than when it requires coordinating on the same action, but 
specialization is vital for complex institutions (Sugden 1986, 1989). 
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include population structure (e.g., Myerson, Pollock 
and Swinkels 1991; Pollock 1988), exit (e.g., Peck 1993, 
Vanberg and Congleton 1992), ostracism (Hirshleifer 
and Rasmusen 1989), and reputation (e.g., Raub and 
Weesie 1990). These and related studies go beyond the 
standard set of game parameters analyzed by econo- 
mists and point up the importance of social and 
political institutions for the efficiency of equilibria. 

Whichever direction the field goes, the canonical 
case would always serve as a reference point. If we do 
not understand the standard model, results obtained in 
other models are, to a large extent, meaningless. 
Hence, the objective of this article was to take the 
problem defined by the assumptions used in Axelrod’s 
pioneering work and solve it deductively. Our answers, 
we believe, bring closure to a set of intriguing conjec- 
tures posed by The Evolution of Cooperation. 


APPENDIX 


Notation and Definitions 


Denote by g a symmetric (identical sets of actions and a 
symmetric payoff matrix) two-player game, with a finite set of 
actions A. For a,, a,, E A, v(a,;, âm) denotes the payoff to 
the player moving a, against the other player’s action a,» 
where v is a real-valued function defined on all pairs of 
actions: v : A X A — Re. An infinitely repeated game G(g, 
5, S) of a stage game g is defined ın a standard way; the third 
argument, S, denotes a set of strategies in the repeated game. 
We assume here games with discounting: V(i, j) = Brao 
5'v(a/, a,) denotes a payoff to i when it plays J; a; and aj, ai, 
a, E A, are realized actions of i and j in period t. Parameter 
5 can be interpreted as a discount parameter, a probability of 
continuing the game, or a joint effect of both. An evolutionary 
game EG, where EG = (G(g, 5, S), ET, F) consists of a 
repeated game G(g, 5, S), an ecology of strategies playing 
the repeated game ET = (U1, Pi), DARS Uns Pn)) in 
generation T (p, is a frequency of strategy j, in the popula- 
tion), and an evolutionary process F. Whenever the time 
index T is inessential we skip it. F is defined as any dynamic 
which for all strategies j„ andj, satisfies Ap,/p, < Ap,/p,, iff 
Vn) < VG.) and Ap,/p, = Ap,/p, iff VG,,) = VG,), where 
(Pi, ++) PN) E F((pı, .--, PN)) and AP, =P; =p VS 
denote strategies’ fitness (VG) = piVU,, Ji) ++ 
PNVk jn)) in generation T whereas p and p’ denote 
proportions ın two consecutive generations T and T’, respec- 
tively. More specifically, for any ecology tUi; Pa)pasnes Uns 
Pn)} we define simplex SY as SY = {p E RY: TN, p, = 1, 
where p, = 0, for all 1 s i = N}. We define an evolutionary 
process as any function F : RY — R” that satisfies the two 
conditions above and leaves S™ and its faces invariant. This 
means that F transforms a vector of frequencies of strategies 
Jy --->Jn from one generation (p,,..., Pa) to another 
(Pis -- -> PN) = F((p1,---, Pw)) such that 2 p, = 2 p, = 
1. F is a function of time (T), and as such it can be either 
discrete or continuous. A point P E S* is strongly stable if 
there is a neighborhood of P such that in any point of the 
neighborhood the gradient of the process is strictly positive in 
the direction of P. A point P is weakly stable if the gradient is 
nonnegative. The concepts of weak and strong stability are 
closely related to the concepts of stability and asymptotic 
stability. If a process is sufficiently “well behaved” in the 
neighborhood of P (Lipschitz continuity is a sufficient condi- 
tion), then strong stability implies asymptotic stability. If, 
however, a process is not Lipschitz continuous then strong 
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stability need not imply asymptotic stability. In contrast, weak 
stability does imply stability for any process. Consider now 
any evolutionary game EG = (G(g, 8, S), E, F} and any 
strategy ją with frequency p, in E: Qk, Pp) E E. Denote by 
F|, the truncation of F to its k** coordinate. The minimal 
` value of p,, such that for all ecologies E where p, = p,,, Fl 

is nondecreasing in time is defined as j,’s minimal stabilizing 
frequency. | 

In all theorems below we assume that the set of strategies 
S$ is finite. S is also restricted to strategies that are either pure 
or finite mixes of pure strategies. 


Theorems | 


We now proceed with the precise formulations of the theo- 
rems and their proofs. We begin with a result which 1s a 
simple consequence of theorems originally established in 
Bendor and Swistak (1992, 1996c). Because this result is a 
very useful characterization of ‘strategies that are weakly 
stable under the PFR, it is useful in many of the following 
proofs. 


THEOREM Al: A strategy is weakly stable under the PFR 
(proportional fitness rule) if and only if it satisfies condition 
8. 


We now proceed to the proofs of theorems 2-9, 


THEOREM 2: A propensity function F that is increasing in both 
variables satisfies conditions 6 and 7 if and only if the 
corresponding form of the evolutionary dynamic is the PFR. 


Proof. If F is the PFR then it cleatly satisfies conditions 6 and 
7. What requires proof is the jinference in the opposite 
direction. Consider an ecology EF = {(pi, Ji); (Dn, 
Jn) }. T;,, Stands for the probability that strategy j, switches to 
J, in the next generation. If by p* we denote the proportion of 
strategy J, in the next generation, then p$ = 2/1, p,t,,. Note 
that since for any 1 St = N, m, = F(p,, V*G,)); Ty 
"=, = T, 1e., any strategy in the ecology has equ 

propensity to switch j,. This implies that p* = Pit eee 
PNT), = Ty i 

e will first show that F(x, y) = Cxy, C > 0. Without loss 
of generality we can assume that the domain of F (x, y) 1s such 
that 0 =x = 1 andy > 0, and that for x, y > 0 F(x, y) = 
CxyG(x, y), where C is a constant not equal to zero. 
From condition 7 we have F(Kx, y) = CKxyG(Kx, y) = 
KCxyG(x, y), for all k > 0. This implies that for K > 0 
G(Kx, y) = G(x, y), hence G is constant in x, and F(x, y) = 
CxyG(y). Now, given that F(x + A, y) = F(x,y + A), we 
conclude that F(x, y) = C*xy. Moreover, C* > 0, since F 
was assumed to be increasing ink and y. 

Hence, we have m, = F(p,, V*(j,)) = Kp,V*(j,) = p}. 
Given that £L; p} = 1 and given that V*(,) = [V(j,)]/V*, 
we conclude that V* = X} p,V(j,) = V and K = 1 so that, 
finally, p* = p,[VG,)VV. Q.E.D. 
THEOREM 3 (EVOLUTIONARY FoLK THEOREM FOR THE IPD): 

For an evolutionary game of IPD EG = (IPD, E, PFR) an 

evolutionarily stable state in games with sufficiently high ò can 

exhibit any amount of cooperation. 


Proof: Take a standard trigger strategy i (as in any proof of a 
folk theorem) that supports r amount of cooperation. For 
sufficiently high 6 and any j which is not a neutral mutant of 
i we have V(i, i) > V(j, i) which, given theorem A1 above, 
proves that i is evolutionarily stable. Q.E.D. 


THEOREM 4: For an evolutionary game of IPD EG = (IPD, E, 
PFR} and any 0 < e = I, there is an evolutionarily stable 


strategy which is infinitely exploitable and- supports & amount 
of cooperation in the stable state. 


Proof: Consider the following i. When playing a neutral 
mutant i cooperates every n™ period only, starting with 
period 1. When i plays a nonneutral j, then there is a period 
s when j moves differently than i. In this case i defects for the 
next k — 2 periods and cooperates in period s + k — 1, 
thereafter it only cooperates in every k'" period regardless of 
j’S moves in the periods following s.. Note that strategy i is 
infinitely exploitable by, e.g., ALL D. Take now any j which 
is not neutral with i. The best j can do against z is to defect 
in all periods. Thus V(ALL D, i) = V(j, i), for all strategies 
j nonneutral with i. We will now determine a value of k which 
for sufficiently high è will give V(i, i) > 'V(ALL D, i), and 
thus V(:, 1) > VQ, i), for all nonneutral y (which implies 
evolutionary stability of z). 

First, note that Vii, 1) = R/(1 — 8”) + P(1/(1 — 8) - 
1/(1 — 8")) and V(ALL D, i) = T/(1 — 8*) + P(1/ (1 — 8) 
— 1/(1 — 8*)). Consequently, we get V(i, i) > V(ALL D, i) 
if and only if (T — P)/(R — P) < (1 — 8*)/(1 — 8"). Take 
now any natural number m such that (T — P)/(R — P) < m. 
To show that there is an 5, such that for all 8 E (85, 1], (T — 
P)/(R — P) < (1 — 8*)/(1 — 8”), denote 8” = t and take 
k = n(m + 1). Then (1 — &)/1 — 8”) = (1 — £” +1)/(1 - 
t)=1 ++.. +r”. Since lim, „(1 + t +--+ 72") = 
m + l1and1 +ż¢ +--+ + t” is an increasing function of t in 
t E [0, 1], there is a to, 0 < tọ < 1 such that, for all t E (to, 
1],m<1+t+---+ r”. Thus, equivalently, there is an 5, 
(namely, 89 = Vto) such that, for all 8 E€ (8, 1], (T — 
P)/(R — P) < (1 — 8*)/(1 — 8”) which completes the proof 
that ¿ is evolutionarily. stable for sufficiently high 8. Since n 
can take any natural values, i, when universal in the popula- 
tion, can generate an amount of cooperation which is arbi- 
trarily close to zero, being infinitely exploitable as well. 

Q.E.D. 


THEOREM 5: 


(1) With sufficient clustering, any pure strategy in the evolu- 
tionary IPD that is not a neutral mutant of ALL D can 
invade a population of ALL D. 

(ii) Among strategies that require the least clustering to grow 
in a population of ALL D, there are strategies which are 
both evolutionarily stable and infinitely exploitable. 

Proof: 

Part (i) Consider an ecology with x is and (1 — x) p’s. 
Denote: p = probability that z interacts with another i (note: 
p =x), q = probability that j interacts with another j. Then 
Vi) = pV(i, i) + (1 — p)VGi, j) and VG) = VÜ, j) + 
(1 — q)VG, i). Probabilities p and q are not independent and 
it is easy to show that q = 1 — (x/(1 — x)) (1 — p). Thus 
V(t) = pVG, i) + (1 — p)V(i, J), and VQ) = (1 - G/L - 
x)) (1 — p))VG, J) + @œ/(1 — x)) (1 — p)VG, i). And so 
V(i) > VQ) 1s equivalent to p[(1 — x)V(i, 1) + x(V(i, j) + 
Vii, i) — VG, D) — VEDI > A- VG, j) + x, j) 
+ V(j,1) — VG,j)) — Vj). With A = (1—x)VG, id), B = 
(1 — x)VQ, j), and C = x(V(i, j) + VG, i) — VG, j)) ~ 
V(i, j), this becomes p(A + C) > B + C. Now, ifj = ALL 
D then B = (1 — x)VQ, j) = (1 — x)P/(1 — 8). If: isa 
nonneutral invader of ALL D then playing another i it 
cooperates in at least one period. In consequence A = (1 — 
x)V(i, i) > (1 — x)P/(1 — 8). This implies that there is some 
p < 1 such that p(4 + C) > B + C which means that the 
nonneutral i can invade the population of ALL Ds if it 
clusters at the level p or higher. 

Part (ti). Consider a strategy called FIRST IMPRESSIONS 
(FI). FI is defined as follows: (i) never defect first; (ii) if the 
opponent defected in period 1, defect in period 2 and 
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thereafter; (iii) if the opponent cooperated in period 1 but 
defects in any subsequent period t, in ¢ + 1 switch into 
“cooperate in every k"” period, where k is determined as in 
the proof of theorem 4 for n = 1. Since FI is nice, and 
defects from period 2 on when playing ALL D, in the ALL D 
environment it behaves like TFT. Thus, FI satisfies Axelrod’s 
definition (1984, 213) of a maximally discriminating strategy 
and from his Proposition 6 (p. 213), we know that such 
strategies can invade ALL D with the least clustering. 
Moreover, using the construction of the proof of theorem 4, 
FI can be shown to be evolutionaruly stable. Finally, it follows 
directly from FI’s definition that FI is infinitely exploitable. 

Q.E.D. 


THEOREM 6: For any evolutionary game of cooperation EG = 
(G(g, 5, 5), E, F} and any strategy i E S there is a 8) < 1 
such that 1’s minimal stabilizing frequency in games with 8 > 
8, us not less than 0.5. 


Proof: Take any evolutionary game of cooperation EG = 
(G(g, 5, S), E, F) and any strategy i E S. Assume that 1’s 
frequency is 0 < p < 0.5 and that i plays in period 1 either 
the cooperative action a, or some other a,, (m + c) with 
probability one. If it plays a., assume the rest, 1 — p, of the 
population play MACHO. If i plays a,, (m + c) in period 1, 
assume that everyone else plays the following generalized 
version of grim trigger (GT): Play a, (cooperate) in period 1, 
and never deviate from a, first; ıf the opponent plays any 
other action a,,, (m + c) in any period k, play a, from period 
k + 1 on. The best i can do against MACHO or GT (put) as 
standing for MACHO or GT) is by playing a, that maximizes 
against a, (i.e., v(a,, @y) = MaX] xin V(@,, @,)) from period 
2 onwards. Denote m = v(a,, 44) and M = v(a,, ap). Now, 
since v(a@,, 4,) = R is the unique efficient payoff, the best i 
can do against itself is to play a., i.e., cooperate forever. 
Thus, we have max V**(i) = 8/(1 — 8)[pR + (1 — p)m], 
and min V? (j) = 8/(1 — 8)[pM + (1 — p)R], where ô € 
(0, 1). Thus, since M = m and 2R > m + M, we get min 
V?~"(j) — max V??? (i) = 8/(1 — 8)[p(M — R) + (1 — p) 
(R — m)] = 3/(1 — 8)[(1 — 2p)(R — m)] > 0 which 
increases without limit as 8 goes to one. Hence, for suffi- 
ciently large 8, V(t) < VQ), for all p < 0.5. This means that 
j will keep increasing under any evolutionary process F 
eventually driving i to extinction. 

Consider now the case of 0 < p < 0.5 i’s that with 
probability q E (0, 1) play a, (cooperates) in period 1. If i 
cooperates in period 1, then 7’s best move from period 2 
onwards, for sufficiently high 8, is to cooperate forever with 
GT and with itself. If į deviates in period 1, then z’s best move 
from period 2 onwards, for sufficiently high 8, is to play the 
best response against a, agaist GT and to cooperate with 
itself. Let m and M be as defined above. Then max V?” (i) = 
8/(1 — 8)[gR + (1 — q)[pR + (1 — p)m]], whereas min 
V*~(GT) = 8/(1 — 8)[gR + (1 — q)[pM + (1 — p)R]]. 
Thus, again, since M = m and 2R > m + M, we get min 
V?-G) — max V?"(i) = 8/(1 — 8)(1 — q)[p(M — R) + 
(1 — p)(R — m)] = 8/(1 — 8) — g)[G — 2p)(R — m)] 
> 0, and the rest of the reasoning proceeds as in the case 
above. Q.E.D. 
THEOREM 7 (CHARACTERIZATION THEOREM, THE SUFFICIENT 

CoNDITION): For any evolutionary game of cooperation 

EG = (G(g, 6, S), E, PFR}, any £ > 0, and any nice and 

retaliatory strategy i, there is a 8) < 1 such that it’s minimal 

stabilizing frequency in games with 8 > 8, is smaller than or 

equal to0.5 + e 


To prove theorem 7, the following lemma is useful. 


LEMMA: For any game of cooperation G(g, 5, S), any nice and 
retaliatory i E S and any nonnice j E S, lim,_,, V(t, 1) — 
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Vg, i) > 0 and lim,_,, [VG, D — VG, )VVG, i) — 
VG, i)] = 0. 


Proof: Take any game of cooperation G (g, ò, S) with any nice 
and retaliatory strategy: E $ and any strategy j E S. Such i 
plays either a, or a, and every deviation of j from a, (call it > 
a,) is followed by at least N periods of i’s punishment. 
Moreover, i may return to cooperation after j’s deviation a, 
from a, only if j cooperated in the preceding N periods 
(where v(a,, a.) + Nv(a., az) = v(a,, a,) + Nv(ayg, a,)). 
In general strategy i either turns into permanent defection 
from some period on or ıt does not. We consider these two 
cases separately. 

Case 1: there is an n such that in all periods n’ > n strategy 
1 defects. Then VU, 1) — V(i, J) = V” Q, 1) — V (i,j) + 
Bront 8 [Vaks 4a) — Vaa ap)] < K, where V” 
denotes the sum of payoffs ın periods 1 through n only, a,,€ 
A, and K is a positive constant. Clearly lim,_,,[VG, i) — 
V(t, j)] is bounded from above because v(a,,,, dg) S V(aq, m) 
for all a,, E A. Considering, moreover, that v(a., a.) is the 
uniquely efficient payoff, i.e., 2v(a,, a.) > v(az, Ga) + 
v(aq, 4x), and given that v(a,, 44) = v(@y, âk)» the payoff 
to j against ; in all periods following n is smaller than the 
payoff to i against i, lima; VG, +) — VG, i) = +. The 
last two observations together give lim, ,, [VQG, i) — 
Vii, IVG, 1) — VG, i)] = 0. 

Case 2: i cooperates in an infinite number of periods. 
Suppose i returns to cooperation in period m + 1 after the 
first deviation, a,, of a nonnicej in period n. Then vod, i) 
— VO", J) = (ak ae) — (Ger a4)] + Eienyi 
ò [v(ay,, ag) — V(aq, a.) ] + Èrem-n+20 ‘[v(a,, aa) — 
v(ay, a.) = 8" [v(a a.) m v(a., ay)| POS N[v (ac 
a4) — V(aq, 4,)]. Given (9), lims, [V 770, i) — Vo" G, J) 
=< 0. Similarly (formally the proof ought to proceed by 
induction), for any period m + 1 in which į returns to 
cooperation lim, _,,[V-""(G, i) — VV", J) ] = 0. (The same 
holds if in period m + 1 cooperation is merely continued, 
i.e., not necessarily restored.) Now given that i cooperates in 
an infinite number of periods, lim,_,,[VQU, i) — V(i,7)] = 0. 
Since v(a., a.) is uniquely efficient, for all values of 8, V(i, j) 
+ VQ, i) < 2V(i, i), and given that lim, ,,[VG, D — 
Vii, j)] = 0, for sufficiently large 8, V(i, i) > VQ, i). 
Thus, lim,_,,[V(i, i) — VG, i)] > 0 and finally lim,_,, 
(VG, 1) =- VE, )VIVG, i) = VG, i) = 0. QED. 


Proof of Theorem 7: Consider any evolutionary game of 
cooperation EG = (G(g, 8, S), E, PFR) with an ecology 
E = (G, p), G1; Pi) ---; Un» Pn) ), Where: E S is a nice 
and retaliatory strategy, andj’s E S are:any mix of strategies. 
Consider any £ > 0 and assume that the frequency of? is p = 
0.5 + £. We will show that for sufficiently large 8, this 
frequency is sufficient to stabilize : in all ecologies evolving 
under the PFR. This, in turn, demonstrates that 2’s minimal 
stabilizmg frequency in games with sufficiently large 8 is 
smaller than or equal to 0.5 + £. (Since the summation in all 
expressions below goes from 1 to N, we will skip the sum 
limits to increase the clarity of notation.) First, note that if all 
j, are nice then V(i) = V, and : is stable under the PFR. 
Hence, the only nontrivial case to consider is when at least 
one j,, is not nice. In this case we want to show that for 
sufficiently high 8, V(i) > pV(i) + pV) ++ 
PnV (Uw), Which is equivalent to (1 — p)V(i) — È pa YO a) > 
0, i.e., that i’s fitness is larger than the population average 
and hence i’s frequency will increase under the PFR. (One 
proviso is important here. The intuition that a gradient 
pointing toward an equilibrium will force the process to 
converge on this equilibrium point is only correct for the 
continuous time PFR. The PFR’s discrete time version can 
generate jumps long enough to yield an orbit that spins out of 
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any neighborhood of a point that is an equilibrium point of a 
continuous PFR. See Dekel and Scotchmer [1992] for an 
example, and Bendor and Swistak [1996c] for a more exten- 
sive discussion of this matter.) This inequality can be rewrit- 
ten as (1 — p)[pV(i, 1) + 2 Pr VG, jn)] — [P È PaVGn» i) 
+ È È PPV On je)) = Pz PaAlVG i) — VOme D] + A- 
P) È PV jn) — È È PaP Ga» Ix) > 0. Note, however, 
that 2 2 PaP Om Je) = 2 2 PrP Ok jn) and thus 2 3 
PrPKV On Je) Can be rewritten as 0.5 2 2 papil VUn Jk) + 
Vix, Jn) ]- But for any two strategies j,, and jx, Vn» Jz) + 

Vins in) £ 2v(G., a-)(1/(1 — 8)) = 2V(i, 1), since in every 
period v(a, a,) + v(a, a,) < 2v(a,, a,) for all t, s except 
fort =s =c. Hence, 0.5 2 > PrPkl VUn: je) + Vins Jn)] s 
Z È PaP ) = A — pV, i) = (1 - p) 2 
p„V(i, i). Therefore, p > p,[V¢i, i) — VU, D] + (1 — p) 
» PrV(is jn) — 2 È Pa Mn Je) = P 2 PAV] i) = 
Vn 1] + (1 — p) È p,e, i) — VG, i) + (1 — p) è 
PalVG, In) — VG, D] = È palPlVG i) = VUn D] + 
(1 — p)[VG, ja) — VG, :)] Thus, it is sufficient to show that 
> palpe, D- VUn 1 + 1 = PVG Ja) — VG, DI) > 
0. If aj, is nice then obviously p[V(i, i) — VQ,, i)] + 
(1 — p)lVG ja) — VO] = Ò. Thus, it suffices to prove 
that for a nonnice j,, and sufficiently high 8 


PLVG,1) — VG] + 1 - PLM) —VEO]>0 (A-1) 


From the lemma, we know that V(i, i) — VQG,, i) > 0 for 
sufficiently large 8. For such 8, a little algebra gives the 
following equivalent form of inequality A-1: (2p — 1)/ 
(1 — p) > [V@,.#) — VG, JM i) — VG,» i)] But p = 


0.5 + £, so 2p — 1 > 0, and, from|the lemma, lim, _,, [YOn 1) — 
Vi, ja) [V 1) - Vij, i)] = 0, thus for 8 large enough A-1 
holds. Q.E.D. 


THEOREM 8 (CHARACTERIZATION THEOREM, THE NECESSARY 

a Consider any evolutionary game of cooperation 

= (G(g, 5, S), E, F}. If strategy i is such that for any 

a L ee E 

frequency in games with 8 > 8, is smaller than 0.5 + € then 
(i) i is almost nice, and (ii) i is almost retaliatory. 


Proof: 

Part (t). Take any evolutionary game of cooperation EG = 
(G(g, 5, S), E, F) and a strategy,i E S. i is almost nice if and 
only if lim,_,, V(i, (1 — 8) = v(a., a@,) = R. Given that 
the cooperative outcome is uniquely efficient, if i is not 
almost nice then lim, _,, V(i, :)(1 — 8) = L, where L < R. 
We will prove, by contradiction, that if į is not almost nice 
then i’s minimal stabilizing frequency as 8 goes to 1 must 
exceed 0.5 under any dynamics F. Denote max, v(a,, 44) = 
m. Let i be not almost nice. Taking j} = GT we get the 
following: max lim,_,, V(i, jd — 3) = m, min lim,_,, 
VQ, i)(1 = ò) =m (since v(aq, ay) = vV(ax, aq)), lims_,1 
Vg, D — 8) = R, and lims si V(i, i)(1 — 5) = L. Take 
now an ecology with pọ i’s and (1 — po) j’s, where po is 
the minimal frequency which stabilizes i in games with all 
ò = õp for some 8). Then lim,_,, V(i)(1 — 8) = lim,_,, 
V(j)(1 — 8). Thus, since max lim, _,, V(i)(1 — 5) = Pol + 
(1 — po)m, and min lims! VY)(1 — 8) = pom + 
(1 — Po)R, we get po = 1 m)/I(R — m)], which 
gives po > 0.5 since R > m. Moreover, since this construc- 
tion involves only i and j, V(i) = V(j) is the necessary 
condition for i’s stability under all processes F. This means 
that pọ > 0.5 holds for ïs minimal stabilizing frequency 
under all F. 

Part (it). Note first that z is almost retaliatory if and only if 
lims VG, j)(1 — 8) = lim, VG, i)(1 - 5), for all j. 
Thus, if i is not almost retaliatory, then there is aj’ such that 
lims; V(t, j’)(1 — 8) < lim VG’, 1)(1 — 8). Note that 
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there is a set of infinitely many strategies j which follow the 
same path with all pure components of i as j’. From this set 
of j’s, take a j which is almost nice. Consider now an ecology 
with po i’s and (1 — pa) such y’s, where py is the minimal 
stabilizing frequency of i as 8 goes to 1. Denote lim,_,, 
VG, D(1 — 8) = U and lim,_,, Vi, 7)(1 — 8) = Z. (Recall 
that U > Z.) Since max lim,_,, V(i)(1 — 8) = PoR + 
(1 — po)Z, where R = v(a., a,) and min lim,_,, VY)(1 — 
ô) = PoU + (1 — po)R and given that pọ is the stabilizing 
frequency, we get ppR + (1 , Pole = PoU + (1 — po)R. 
Considering now that 2R — Z — U > 0, this last inequality 
is equivalent to pọ = 1/[1 + (R - U)/(R — Z)], which for 
U > Z implies that pọ > L, Again, since this construction 
involves only i and j, V(z) 2 VG) is the-necessary condition 
for 1’s stability under all processes F. This, in turn, means that 
Po > 0.5 holds for rs minimal stabilizing frequency under all 
F. Q.E.D. 


THEOREM 9: Consider any evolutionary game of cooperation 

= (G(g, 5, S), E, F}. If strategy i’s degree of efficiency 

is x, then for any & > 0 there is a 8) < 1 such that i’s minimal 

stabilizing frequency in games with 8 > 8p» is larger than 

1/(1 +x) + £. Moreover, the minimal stabilizing frequency of 

the most robust strategy in the set of strategies with x degree of 
efficiency converges to 1/(1 + x) as 8 goes to 1. 


Proof: Take any evolutionary game of cooperation EG = 
(G(g, 5, S), E, F} and any pure strategy i E S with frequency 
p mE. i either cooperates (plays a,) or deviates (plays a, + 
a.) in period 1. Denote P = min,.,.,, v(@,, @,) and recall 
that R = v(a,, a.) = MaX ssn V(@,, a,). Hence, for any 
strategy i, R = lim; V(i, 1)(1 — è) = P. Writing now 
lims Vii, (1 — 8) = xR + (1 — x)P, where 0 =x = 
1, we can treat x as i’s degree of efficiency. Take now 
construction and notation identical to those in the proof of 
theorem 6, i.e., if 1 cooperates in the first period take an 
ecology of 1 — p strategies MACHO, if i deviates take 1 — 
p grim triggers; j stands for either of the two strategies. Note 
that for max lim, _,, V(i)(1 — 8) = pR + (1 — x)P] + 
(1 — p)m and min lim, VG)(1 — è) = pM + (1 — p)R. 
For i not to go extinct in ecologies with sufficiently large 5 we 
must have p[xR + (1 — x)P] + (1 —- p)m = pM+ (1 - 
p)R. But since M = m = P and R > m, given 2R > M + 
m and M = m, we get p[xR + (1 —x)m] + (1 — p)m = 
pm + (1 — p)R which, given R — m > 0, is equivalent to 
p = 1/(1 + x). Hence, for any e > 0 we can find a sufficiently 
large 5, such that in all games with 8 > 6, the minimal 
stabilizing frequency of 1 exceeds 1/(1 + x) + £. This holds 
for all processes F since, as in the proofs of theorems 6 and 
8, our construction involves two strategies only. The proof 
easily extends to the case of a mixed action of i in the first 
period: the construction is identical to that in the proof of 
theorem 6. 

From the algebra above it easily follows that if a pure 
strategy i with x degree of efficiency is a “grim trigger” type of 
strategy (follow the clone’s pattern of moves and retaliate 
against any deviation with permanent punishment) then ?’s 
minimal stabilizing frequency converges to 1/(1 + x) as 8 
goes to 1. Q.E.D. 
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reformulate Mancur Olson’s by-product theory of collective action as a theory of resource allocation 

by interest group managers. I then test alternative hypotheses about managers’ objectives drawn from 

exchange theory and commitment theory. Financial data for 16 environmental citizen groups show that 
the production of public goods is subsidized by other activities, and revenues from member dues are not 
affected by spending on public goods. Spending on selective incentives and information generates revenues 
but also may contribute to the pursuit of collective goals. Estimated marginal revenues from fund-raising and 
selective incentives show that environmental citizen group managers are not preoccupied with maximizing 
revenues. Rather, they seek to maximize either spending on public goods or net resources available for 
influencing public policy and the environment, subject to a budget constraint. 


departure for positive theories of collective ac- 

tion has been Mancur Olson’s ({1965] 1971) 
by-product theory. Despite Olson’s assertion that in- 
terest group managers must use earnings from other 
activities to finance the production of public goods, 
very little of the subsequent literature has focused on 
managers’ behavior. Olson himself only implicitly con- 
siders managerial objectives and how they relate to 
spending on different kinds of activities. Other scholars 
have differed over whether managers are preoccupied 
with group maintenance (Salisbury 1969) or are moti- 
vated by a personal commitment to the collective goals 
of the organization (Sabatier 1992, Sabatier and 
McLaughlin 1990). 

I analyze the problem of sustained mobilization for 
collective action from the standpoint of group manag- 
ers. I use the term “managers” to refer to employees or 
volunteers who have the authority to determine how 
group resources are allocated. I first estimate the effect 
that spending on different activities has on group 
revenues and then calculate marginal revenues given 
mean spending levels. ‘These marginal revenues allow 
me to test alternative hypotheses about managers’ 
objectives. 

My results provide substantial support for Olson’s 
central conjecture that the private production of public 
goods depends on earnings from other activities, but I 
also propose several refinements. First, activities pro- 
duced by environmental citizen groups in my data set 
cannot easily be separated into those that promote 
collective goals and those that generate revenues. 
These groups frequently use selective incentives and 
directed communications to disseminate information 
about collective goals to members and potential mem- 


F: more than thirty years, the common point of 
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bers. Second, the effects of spending on different 
activities are not independent. Revenues generated by 
spending on selective incentives and information are 
contingent on the level of spending on public goods, 
such as research, advocacy, and conservation activities. 
Third, the connection between spending on public 
goods and revenues depends on the source of the 
revenues. Increased spending on public goods has no 
effect on member dues but does appear to cause 
increased revenues from contributions, gifts, and 
grants. 

With respect to managers’ objectives, my results are 
most consistent with the hypothesis that managers seek 
to maximize net resources available to influence public 
policy and the environment. My results are inconsistent 
with the hypothesis that managers maximize revenues, 
since they clearly spend less on fund-raising than this 
hypothesis implies. Managers also tend to spend less 
on selective incentives and information than the 
amount that would maximize total revenues but more 
than the amount that would maximize net earnings. 
This implies that there are other reasons to spend 
resources on the activities, such as a desire for large 
numbers of well-informed members. 

I also find that empirical relationships between 
spending and revenues vary across groups and over 
time. The effects of spending on selective incentives 
and information and on fund-raising and recruiting 
depend on whether the group distinguishes between 
member dues and voluntary contributions. Empirical 
relationships between spending and revenues also 
shifted during the 1980s, when popular support for 
many of the collective goals advocated by environmen- 
tal groups was growing. My finding that marginal 
revenues are inconsistent with budget maximization is 
nonetheless robust with respect to group type and time 
period. 

The paper is organized as follows. I first reformulate 
Olson’s by-product theory as a theory of resource 
allocation by interest group managers. I then show that 
the estimated marginal revenues from spending on 
different activities can be used to test alternative 
hypotheses about managers’ objectives. The bulk of the 
paper consists of my empirical analysis of financial data 
for environmental citizen groups. Finally, I summarize 
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the implications of my findings for positive theories of 
collective action. l 


_ A REINTERPRETATION AND EXPANSION 
OF THE BY-PRODUCT THEORY 


Selective Incentives and Cross-Subsidies 


Olson motivates his by-product theory by asking 
whether it is rational for self-interested individuals to 
contribute to the production of public goods from 
which they derive benefits. He argues that individuals 
who are unable to influence the quantity or quality of 
some public good by an appreciable amount will not 
contribute, absent coercion or some other form of 
inducement. Since private organizations (Other than 
labor unions and some professional associations) lack 
the power to coerce contributions, they must obtain 
resources by supplying goods or services that are 
available only to persons who contribute. According to 
the by-product theory, group managers use earnings 
from these “selective incentives” to finance the pursuit 
of collective goals (Olson [1965] 1971). 

Many authors have argued that Olson overstates the 
importance of material motivations, particularly when 
the costs of joining are not large. Yet, Olson himself 
argues that “large” members do not completely free 
ride and that some members of “noneconomic lobbies” 
having social, political, religious, or philanthropic ob- 
jectives may be motivated by ideological rather than 
material concerns ([1965] 1971 35, 159-65). Other 
authors have emphasized that selective incentives can 
take many forms, including the purely psychic value of 
expressing one’s views through a monetary contribu- 
tion (Moe 1980, 1981; Salisbury 1969).! Sabatier (1992) 
argues, however, that this definition of selective incen- 
tives is so broad that it leads lto nonfalsifiable hypoth- 
eses. He offers a distinct alternative to the by-product 
theory, labeled “commitment theory,” which hypothe- 
sizes that the primary difference between members and 
free riders is the degree of commitment to the collec- 
tive goals of the organization (see also Sabatier and 
McLaughlin 1990). , 

Many studies attempt to test whether selective in- 
centives are necessary to induce individuals to partici- 
pate in collective action (e.g., 'Cigler and Hansen 1983; 
Hansen 1985; Hildreth 1994; King and Walker 1992; 
Knoke 1990; Mitchell 1979;!Moe 1980; Rothenberg 
1989, 1992; Sabatier 1992), but none actually tests the 
proposition that the sustained production of public 
goods is dependent upon earnings from other activities. 
On the one hand, internal cross-subsidies may be 
necessary even if some people are motivated to con- 


1 The usual typology of selective incentives includes material, soli- 
dary, and expressive benefits (Salisbury 1969). Solidary benefits, such 
as the enjoyment of social activities, require jomt participation by 
many individuals. Expressive benefits are the psychic rewards re- 
ceived from expressing one’s views, without regard to the conse- 
quences of that action. These have: at times been confused with 
purposive benefits, which derive from the change in the quantity or 
quality of some public good that 1s caused by a contribution (Johnson 
1995). 
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tribute by support for a collective goal, so long as the 
resources they contribute do not keep pace with the 
amounts managers spend on public goods. On the 
other hand, cross-subsidies may not be necessary even 
if most individuals free ride, so long as spending on 
public goods induces sufficient contributions from 
other sources. Many groups obtain their revenues from 
a variety of different sources, and wealthy individuals, 
foundations, and other patrons often give far more 
than the minimum amount required to receive selective 
incentives (King and Walker 1992; Walker 1983, 1991). 

Wealthy individuals and institutional patrons may be 
more likely to contribute to groups that spend large 
amounts on public goods for a number of reasons. 
First, spending on lobbying, litigation, and other forms 
of public goods may affect the amount and kind of 
information available to the public, leading to in- 
creased demand for the group’s specific objectives (see 
Hansen 1985). Second, group size itself is a form of 
advertisement, since potential donors are more likely 
to know about and contribute to a large organization 
(Steinberg 1986, 511). Third, potential donors may 
view the percentage of total spending devoted to public 
goods as an estimate of the portion of their donation 
that will not be “wasted” on administration or other 
expenses (Posnett and Sandler 1989, Richer 1995). 

In the analysis that follows, I test Olson’s theory 
using financial data for environmental citizen groups. 
Citizen groups are interest groups whose members are 
primarily autonomous individuals, without regard for 
professional ‘or occupational status (Walker 1991). 
Environmental citizen groups provide a particularly 
stringent test for the by-product theory because they 
resemble Olson’s noneconomic lobbies and because 
both the selective incentives and the costs of joining 
tend to be modest (Johnson 1995, Mitchell 1979, Olson 
[1965] 1971). Thus, if the theory holds for these groups, 
it should also hold for a wide range of other private 
organizations producing public goods. 


Managers’ Objectives and Autonomy 


The literature on the private objectives of interest 
group managers is quite thin. While managers’ objec- 
tives are not part of the by-product theory, Olson at 
least implies that managers place some positive value 
on the production of public goods; otherwise, why 
spend resources on an activity that attracts no members 
and generates no revenues? More specific hypotheses 
about managers’ objectives can be derived from ex- 
change theory and commitment theory. 

Exchange theory assumes that entrepreneurs who 
found interest groups are primarily interested in their 
own material well-being and security. As a result, they 
are preoccupied with group maintenance rather than 
the pursuit of collective goals (Salisbury 1969). Moe 
(1980, 1981), Sabatier and McLaughlin (1990), and 
Sabatier (1992) apply this logic to leaders of estab- 
lished organizations. Niskanen (1971) takes essentially 
the same view of managers in bureaucracies and non- 
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profit organizations generally,2 and Tullock (1966) 
makes a similar argument with respect to charities. 
Niskanen (1971, 38) maintains that budget maximiza- 
tion is a good proxy for many other goals that self- 
interested managers might pursue, such as high sala- 
ries, staff perquisites, public reputation, and power. I 
therefore operationalize exchange theory with the hy- 
pothesis that managers allocate resources so as to 
maximize group revenues. 

Commitment theory assumes that the degree of 
personal commitment to collective goals increases with 
the degree of involvement in the organization (Sabatier 
and McLaughlin 1990, Sabatier 1992). Group manag- 
ers therefore should be motivated to a significant 
degree by a desire to pursue collective goals. A narrow 
interpretation of commitment theory might imply that 
managers seek to maximize sustained spending on 
public goods. More generally, managers who are com- 
mitted to collective goals should want to maximize the 
net resources available to pursue those goals (see 
Steinberg 1986). For citizen groups, collective goals are 
to influence public policy or some external variable, 
such as environmental quality. Their ability to influ- 
ence public policy depends on both the available 
financial resources and the number of members they 
can claim (Lowry 1993, Oliver and Marwell 1992, 
Walker 1991). Attracting and communicating with a 
large number of members is also a way to build an 
informed constituency for specific agenda items 
(Rothenberg 1988, 1992). Citizen group managers who 
are motivated by collective goals therefore may be 
willing to trade some amount of spending on public 
goods for spending on activities that attract and inform 
members. 

Sabatier (1992) and Sabatier and McLaughlin (1990) 
compare managers’ ideological views and policy pref- 
erences to those of group members but do not examine 
resource allocation. In a study of managers in a bu- 
reaucracy, Sabatier, Loomis, and McCarthy (1995) find 
some evidence that U.S. Forest Service officials seek to 
increase budgets, but they conclude that the most 
important factors affecting planning decisions are local 
coalitions and bureaucratic resistance to change. The 
author whose methodology is closest to mine is Stein- 
berg (1986), who examines fund-raising by nonprofit 
service firms. He finds that such firms seek to maximize 
spending on services rather than maximize budgets, but 
he makes no distinction between spending on public or 
private goods and does not link his study to theories of 
collective action. Steinberg (1986, 514) also assumes 
that managers of the firms he studied do not care about 
the number of donors who contribute or the number of 
volunteers they recruit. 

Group managers who are concerned about the finan- 
cial solvency of the organization are not completely 
free to pursue their own objectives but may have 


2 Niskanen (1971, 15) defines “bureaus” as “nonprofit organizations 
which are financed, at least ın part, by a periodic appropriation or 
grant.” This definition is broad enough to include the organizations 
in my data set, all of which receive contributions, gifts, and grants 
that are not given in exchange for specific goods and services. See 
Appendr C. 
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substantial autonomy. Moe (1980, 1981) and Rothen- 
berg (1991, 1992) note that individual members and 
supporters typically have imperfect information about 
a group’s policy positions as well as the actions taken by 
group managers. Managers can strategically provide 
information through fund-raising, group publications, 
and other forms of communication. They also may 
provide different information to different internal con- 
stituencies in an attempt to manage the internal poli- 
tics of the organization (Moe 1980, 1981). The ability 
of managers to manipulate members and supporters in 
this manner is limited, however, if there are compara- 
ble groups competing for the same resources (Hirsch- 
man 1970, Sabatier and McLaughlin 1992). 

In the analysis that follows, I focus on the empirical 
relationships between spending on different activities 
and revenues and on alternative hypotheses about 
managers’ preferences. My data do not contain any 
direct measures of manager or member preferences or 
the content of communications. I note, however, that 
all the data I use are publicly available and thus can be 
used by members, potential members, and financial 
patrons to learn about the decisions of group manag- 
ers. Moreover, the environmental citizen groups that 
make up my sample compete with one another for 
revenues and members, so that the threat of exit by 
dissatisfied members and patrons is real (Bosso 1995, 
1997; McCloskey 1992). Finally, the empirical results 
reported below show that revenues clearly do respond 
to resource allocations, so managerial autonomy is 
limited by the need to maintain financial solvency. 


A Model of Resource Allocation 


In this section, I develop a model of resource allocation 
by interest group managers. My approach follows 
James’s (1983) model of multiproduct, nonprofit orga- 
nizations. Johnson (1988) presents a similar model of 
interest groups in which he assumes that revenues are 
fixed. 

Assume that group managers seek to maximize 
benefits from spending on a total of n activities and the 
number of group members they can claim, subject to 
the constraints that total revenues equal or exceed total 
costs, and all spending is nonnegative: 


Max 
< Qı, e.. „Qn > B(M(Q,, oa Qn); Qı, oo. Qn) 
subject to: 
R(M(Q,, .-» ,Qn), Qis - - - sQn)) = C(Q1, - - - Qn); 


QO, = 0 for all i; 


where B is the manager’s benefit function, Q, is the 
quantity of resources allocated to activity 4 M is the 
number of dues-paying members, R is total revenues, 
and C is the group’s cost function. Assume further that 
the membership and revenue functions all exhibit zero 
or diminishing marginal returns to spending on all 
activities, revenues exhibit positive but diminishing 
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marginal returns to membership,? and marginal bene- 
fits are constant or decreasing over a range that 
includes the observed data. 

If benefits are maximized by spending positive 
amounts on all activities, then the following first-order 
conditions must hold for each group and year: 


ea = Ee OR a 
= ~W — “ais 


3M aQ, ` 3Q, a0, 
for all i; 


aM ðQ, 90, 


where p is the “shadow price” of the budget constraint, 
or the change in maximum obtainable benefits due to 
an exogenous increase in revenues by one dollar. In 
addition, total revenues must be greater than or equal 
to total costs. If revenues are scarce so that the budget 
constraint is binding, then the shadow price is positive. 
If the budget constraint is not binding, then the shadow 
price is zero (Chiang 1984), and spending continues 
until marginal benefits from the last dollar spent are 
zero. 

This model is simplified in several respects. First, 
membership should be a function of the price of 
membership and the kind and quality of selective 
incentives provided to each member. Aggregate spend- 
ing on selective incentives is then determined by the 
number of members and the cost function. In Appen- 
dix A, I show that aggregate spending on selective 
incentives nonetheless has a diminishing marginal ef- 
fect on membership, provided that any economies of 
scale and scope in producing selective incentives are 
not too large.* Second, it may be possible for spending 
to exceed revenues in a given year, as most groups have 
endowment funds that allow them to absorb a tempo- 
rary shortfall. Alternatively, groups that cannot borrow 
from their endowment or some other source face the 
additional constraint that total spending must be less 
than the amount of funds on hand. 

The connection among managerial objectives, reve- 
nue functions, and resource allocation can be seen by 
substituting specific objectives for the generalized ben- 
efits function. If managers seek to maximize total 
revenues, then we can substitute marginal revenues for 
marginal benefits on the left-hand side of the first- 
order condition and rearrange terms to get [(dR/ 
dM)*(dM/dQ,) + dRidQ,] = (dC/dQ,)*w/(1 + u). The 


sum inside the brackets represents total marginal rev- 


3 Marginal revenues may not be a continuously decreasing function 
of membership. Assume, for example, that a group conducts a direct 
mail fund-raising campaign. It initially targets individuals who are 
expected to contribute the most, resulting in diminishing marginal 
returns as the amount spent on direct mail increases (Rose-Acker- 
man 1987). If foundations use membership as a factor in deciding 
which groups to finance, foundation grants may increase once 
membership passes a threshold point. Sooner or later, however, 
additional spending on direct mail will fail to attract more foundation 
grants, and marginal revenues will again decline. 

4 The price of membership does not explicitly appear in my analysis. 
Minimum dues for many citizen groups are purposely kept low so 
that they will not have a significant effect on membership decisions 
(Johnson 1995, Rothenberg 1992). Minimum dues for groups in my 
data set are on the order of $10 to $30 and often remam constant for 
several years. 
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enues. If the units used to measure Q, are dollars spent, 
then marginal cost is one by definition, and spending 
should continue until marginal revenues equal p/(1 + 
œ). If the budget constraint is binding, then the shadow 
price is positive, and marginal revenues at the efficient 
spending levels are greater than zero but less than one. 
If total revenues exceed total spending, then the 
shadow price is zero, and spending on each activity 
should continue until marginal revenues are zero. Note 
that marginal revenues will also be zero if spending on 
an activity simply fails to generate revenues, as Olson 
predicts is the case for public goods. 

Alternatively, citizen group managers may seek to 
maximize net resources available to pursue collective 
goals. A large number of benefit functions could fall 
within this description, but consider the weighted sum 
of spending on each activity and the number of mem- 
bers: B = 17,*Q,+...+7,"*Q, + 5*M, where 7, is the 
weight attached to spending on activity i, and 6 is the 
weight attached to members.’ Differentiating with re- 
spect to Q, and substituting for marginal benefits in the 
first-order condition gives [(dR/dM)*(dM/dQ;) + dR/ 
dQ,| = 1 — (a, + 8*(dM/dQ,))/. The exact value of the 
optimal spending level will depend on the weight 
attached to the activity itself (7,), the weight attached 
to the number of members (8), the marginal effect of 
spending on memberships (dM/dQ,), and the shadow 
price (p). Marginal revenues should be less than one 
for any activity that has a positive effect on benefits 
because it contributes directly to the pursuit of collec- 
tive goals, or because it attracts members. Marginal 
revenues could exceed one for an activity that gener- 
ates needed earnings but that managers actually dis- 
like. 

The hypothesis that managers maximize spending on 
public goods is actually a special case, where 7, is 
positive for public goods but zero for all other activi- 
ties, and 8 is also zero. Thus, marginal revenues should 
equal one for all activities other than public goods. If, 
contrary to Olson’s free-riding assumption, spending 
on public goods does generate revenues, then marginal 
revenues from spending on public goods should be less 
than one but greater than zero. If Olson is correct, then 
marginal revenues from spending on public goods are 
zero by definition. 

The general rule is as follows: Managers maximize 
benefits when they allocate resources to each activity so 
that the direct benefits from spending one more dollar 
and the indirect benefits from any change in member- 
ship exactly offset the net change in earnings. A finding 
that marginal revenues fall between zero and one for 
some activity is consistent with any hypothesis that 
asserts managers receive direct or indirect benefits 


5 Other variations could include concave functions of spending, 
interactions between spending on different goods, and separate 
weights for different kinds of supporters, such as “activists” and 
“checkbook” members. Managers also may maximize spending on 
certain activities subject to the additional constraint that membership 
remain above some level. All these variations are covered by the 
general rule that marginal revenues should be Jess than one for any 
activity that managers value for reasons other than the net earnings 
generated. 
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TABLE 1. 
Data Set 


Groups and Years Covered in the 


Group 


American Forests (AF) 

American Rivers, Inc. (ARI) 

Center for Marine Conservation (CMC) 

Defenders of Wildlife (DOW) 

Environmental Defense Fund (EDF) 

Friends of the Earth (FOE) 

Izaak Walton League of America (IWL) 

National Audubon Society (NAS) 

National Parks and Conservation Assoclation 
(NPCA) 

Natural Resources Defense Council (NRDC) 

National Wildlife Federation (NWF) 

Sierra Club (SC) 

Sierra Club Legal Defense Fund (SCLDF) 

Trout Unlimited (TU) 

Wilderness Society (WS) 

World Wildlife Fund (WWF) 


1990-94 
1991-93 
1983-92 
1991-93 


from spending on that activity beyond the earnings it 
can generate. Given that shadow prices and the weights 
attached to different terms in the benefits function 
cannot be observed, my ability to test specific hypoth- 
eses about managers’ objectives depends on inferences 
that can be drawn due to the overall pattern of mar- 
ginal revenues from spending on different activities. 


APPLICATION TO ENVIRONMENTAL 
CITIZEN GROUPS 


Description of the Data Set 


Table 1 lists the groups and years included in my data 
set. I initially requested information and financial 
reports from 26 nationally prominent environmental 
citizen groups. These data were supplemented by an- 
nual reports published in magazines such as Sierra and 
National Parks, tax returns obtained from the Internal 
Revenue Service, and financial reports filed with state 
authorities. My data set includes 16 groups for which 
I was able to distinguish spending on public goods from 
spending on selective incentives and information for 
three consecutive calendar years and which are not 
focused primarily on raising funds to purchase land.’ 


6 Virtually all organized interest groups are legally structured as 
nonprofit corporations Although they are exempt from federal 
corporate income taxes, they still must file annual returns on IRS 
Form 990 These returns are public information (except for the 
identities of specific contributors) and must be kept on file by the IRS 
for three years. Nonprofit organizations that solicit donations are 
also required to comply with some sort of registration and reporting 
requirements in 45 states (Hopkins 1993). The specific organizations 
that are covered and the information that must be provided differ by 
state, as do the number of years records are kept on file and the 
condition of the files. 

7 There ıs no conceptual reason that the by-product theory could not 
apply to groups that raise money to buy land, but preliminary tests 
based on 15 observations suggested that they have very different 
revenue functions. Groups omitted for this reason include the 
Nature Conservancy, Ducks Unlimited, and the Rocky Mountain Elk 
Foundation. Others that were omitted due to insufficient data are the 
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I standardized the data by first classifying all revenue 
and spending figures according to generic categories. 
Revenues were divided among member dues; contri- 
butions, gifts, and grants; net income from sales and 
events open to the general public; and other income.® 
Expenditures were divided among public goods; selec- 
tive incentives and information; fund-raising and mem- 
ber recruiting; and administration. Fiscal year data 
were converted to calendar years according to the 
number of months in each calendar year, and all figures 
were converted to constant 1992 dollars using the 
CPI-U index. The first calendar year observation for 
each group was then dropped to allow for the use of 
lagged variables. 

Several issues arose regarding the classification of 
revenue and expenditure data. On the revenue side, tax 
forms do not require that contributions, gifts, and 
grants be broken down by source,? and the detail 
provided in annual reports and financial statements 
varies. Many groups do list revenues from bequests 
separately in their annual report. These revenues can 
vary widely from year to year, and a single large 
bequest could easily distort my results. Therefore, I 
excluded bequests from my dependent variable where 
they are reported separately. 

On the expenditure side, IRS Form 990 requires that 
all nonprofit organizations report separate totals for 
program activities, fund-raising, and administration but 
does not require that program spending be reported 
according to any particular categories. I divided pro- 
gram spending into either public goods or selective 
incentives and information on a case-by-case basis. I 
relied on descriptions provided in Part IU of IRS Form 
990, annual reports, audited financial statements, and 
statements filed with state governments. 

Appendix B lists the categories appearing in source 
documents that are classified as public goods or selec- 
tive incentives and information for purposes of my 
analysis. “Public goods” includes policy advocacy di- 
rected at government decision makers, litigation, sci- 
entific research, and conservation projects, such as 
wildlife management programs; “selective incentives 
and information” includes member benefits and com- 
munications as well as other activities designed to 
enhance public awareness of environmental issues and 
problems. 

The groups in my data set vary widely by the size of 
budget, the extent to which they rely on different kinds 
of revenues, and the way they allocate resources among 
different activities. Data on revenues and spending, 


Citizen’s Clearinghouse for Hazardous Wastes, Clean Water Action, 
Environmental Action, the Earth Island Institute, Greenpeace, Pub- 
lic Citizen, and the Rainforest Action Network. 

8 “Sales and events” include earnings from merchandise sales, attor- 
neys’ fees (which represent payment for services), conventions, 
camps, outings, banquets, and other special events. “Other income” 
includes interest on endowment funds, sale of assets, mineral rights, 
royalties, and rental income from real estate or mailing lists. 

° IRS Form 990, line 1, requires that groups list “contributions, gifts, 
grants and other amounts,” broken down by “direct public support,” 
“indirect public support,” and “government contributions (grants).” 
Indirect public support includes contributions made through jomt 
fund-raising activities, such as the United Way. 
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FIGURE 1. Sierra Club, Revenues, 1975-93 
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and the percentages in each generic category for 1992, 
are shown in Appendix C. For that calendar year, 
revenues in the form of dues and public support 
averaged $15.78 million, net sales and events averaged 
$1.48 million, and other income averaged $1.85 million. 
An average of $7.28 million, or about 40% of spending, 
was on public goods, compared to $6.31 million on 
selective incentives and information, $3.44 million on 
fund-raising, and $1.38 million on administration. Dif- 
ferences between total revenues and spending are 
accounted for by ee in the value of the group’s 
endowment fund. 


Differences between Groups 


Five groups in my data set—the Center for Marine 
Conservation, Environmental Defense Fund, Natural 
Resources Defense Council, Sierra Club Legal De- 
fense Fund, and World Wildlife Fund—do not report 
member dues separately from contributions. They also 
tend to offer less in the way: of selective incentives and 
opportunities for participation by volunteer activists 
than do the other groups in my sample (Lowry 1993). 

It seems reasonable to suggest that empirical rela- 
tionships between spending and revenues depend on 
internal group structure and the relative emphasis 
placed on collective or selective benefits (see King and 
Walker 1992, Moe 1981). While it may be possible to 
develop more precise measures of these characteristics, 
I simply take the fact that some groups do not have a 
separate category for dues paid in exchange for selec- 
tive incentives as a proxy for other characteristics, and 
I test for empirical differences based on this distinction. 

My data show that groups whose “members” prob- 
ably do little more than write checks tend to devote a 


Contributions, Gifts, and Grants 


1984 1986 1988 1990 1992 


Yeor 





larger share of their resources to producing public 
goods than do groups whose members receive color 
magazines and are more likely to participate in state or 
local chapters. Appendix C shows that groups which do 
not distinguish between member dues and contribu- 
tions devoted an average of 57.8% of expenditures to 
public goods and 21.2% to selective incentives and 
information during 1992; for groups that do make the 
distinction, the comparable averages are 37.1% and 
35.7%. 


Shifts In External Conditions . 


The revenues of environmental citizen groups may be 
affected by changes in external economic and political 
conditions (Hansen 1985, Johnson 1988, Richer 1995). 
I use real per-capita disposable personal income as a 
measure of external economic conditions. Revenues 
should increase with the disposable income of potential 
contributors. I experimented with the unemployment 
rate and the percentage change in personal disposable 
income as cyclical measures of prosperity, but the 
results did not reveal any significant effect. 

The ability to raise revenues also may be affected by 
external shifts in political conditions and public opin- 
ion. The 1980s were a period of great prosperity for 
environmental citizen groups in terms of their growth 
in revenues and members (Bosso 1995, 1997, McClos- 
key 1992). This is illustrated by Figure 1, which shows 
real revenues (1992 dollars) for the Sierra Club from 
1975 through 1993. While real revenues remained 
fairly flat during the late 1970s, they began increasing 
rapidly in 1981 and continued to rise until the end of 
the decade. Real revenues flattened out after 1990, and 
member dues actually declined from 1990 to 1993. 
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Bosso (1997) also shows that many environmental 
citizen groups experienced stagnant or decreasing 
membership and revenues in the early 1990s. 

Many commentators attribute the growth of environ- 
mental citizen groups during the 1980s to opposition to 
Secretary of the Interior James Watt and EPA Admin- 
istrator Anne Burford, plus a steady increase in popu- 
lar support for environmental protection that ended 
shortly after the turn of the decade (Bosso 1997, 
McCloskey 1992, Vig 1997). One question included in 
the General Social Survey (GSS) asks whether respon- 
dents feel that too much, too little, or about the right 
amount is being spent on improving and protecting the 
environment. In 1980, 50.8% of respondents who an- 
swered the question said “too little.” From 1982 
through 1990, the percentage responding “too little” 
grew every year, reaching a high of 74.2% in 1990. In 
1991, the figure dropped for the first time in a decade, 
to 71.1%. By 1994, only 62.3% of respondents believed 
too little was being spent.1° 

The results reported below test for whether the 
coefficients in my revenue functions shifted during 
1981-90. This period begins with Ronald Reagan’s 
inaugural and ends with passage of the 1990 Clean Air 
Act amendments and the 1991-92 recession. An affir- 
mative finding implies that the revenues generated by 
environmental citizen groups depend on external con- 
ditions that affect the demand for collective goals as 
well as on group spending for specific activities. 

I experimented with interaction terms for 1981-88 
and 1981-92 as well as interaction between spending 
variables and the percentage of GSS respondents an- 
swering “too little.” The results were similar in sign and 
magnitude, but the standard errors were much larger 
relative to the coefficients than are the results reported 
here. I also tried controlling for changes in external 
conditions by including a dummy variable for each 
year. Stimson (1985) recommends against using both 
intertemporal and cross-sectional dummies because of 
possible colinearity with the explanatory variables. In 
fact, the only explanatory variable that was much 
affected was disposable personal income, while the 
overall fit of my regressions did not improve. Finally, I 
tried including a single dummy variable for 1981-90 in 
addition to my interaction terms, but the absolute 
t-value for the intercept shift was less than 0.5 for each 
specification. 


10 General Social Survey data were originally collected by the 
National Opinion Research Center and were obtained from the 
Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social Research, 
“General Social Surveys, 1972-1994,” Computer File No. 6492 
(Davis and Smith 1974-94). The GSS was not conducted in 1981 or 
1993. Figures are based on the combined results for variables 
NATENVIR, NATENVIY, and NATENVIZ. NATENVIY was 
used on GSS Form 2 in 1984-86, and forms 2 and 3 in 1987 asked 
whether too little, too much, or the right amount was being spent on 
“the environment.” NATENVIR and NATENVIZ both asked 
whether too much, too little, or the right amount was being spent on 
“improving and protecting the environment” (Davis 1993, 114-21). 
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Specification of Revenue Functions 


My revenue functions include a term for the interac- 
tion between spending on public goods and spending 
on selective incentives and information to determine 
whether the effect of one is contingent on the level of 
the other. King and Walker conclude that “potential 
members may be attracted to a group that meets two 
separate needs: a desire for selective material benefits 
and a commitment to collective goods” (1992, 422). 
This speculation echoes Olson’s contention that the 
sufficient condition for collective action is “a joint 
offering or ‘tied sale’ of a collective and a noncollective 
good” ({1965] 1971, 133-4) and Moe’s claim that “both 
political and nonpolitical considerations can be integral 
components of organizational incentive structures” 
(1981, 543). 

I also include group spending on internal adminis- 
tration. Some potential donors may view high admin- 
istrative expenses as a sign of inefficiency, which may 
tend to diminish contributions (Steinberg 1986). Alter- 
natively, high spending on administration may indicate 
a more qualified, professional staff that increases the 
chances of attracting large grants from foundations and 
other patrons as well as provides support for members 
(see King and Walker 1992). 

Of course, spending on different activities may itself 
be a function of revenues. Groups promise to provide 
certain benefits to members in exchange for dues, and 
many foundation grants specify that the funds be spent 
on public goods. If solicitations for additional contri- 
butions are routinely sent to current members, then 
fund-raising expenditures also may be a function of 
dues revenues. Finally, additional revenues may lead to 
an increase in various overhead functions, resulting in 
more administrative expenditures. 

My empirical analysis assumes that (1) fund-raising 
and recruiting expenditures are not a function of 
current year revenues, and (2) revenues respond to 
lagged spending on other activities. Given these as- 
sumptions, it is not necessary to correct for endogenous 
independent variables. Steinberg (1986, 520) uses in- 
strumental variables to estimate marginal revenues 
from fund-raising, but he concludes that the results 
“tell the same story” as the results from a model with 
lagged independent variables. Some of the interaction 
terms discussed below were not significant at conven- 
tional levels when I estimated a two-stage least-squares 
model, but otherwise the results were qualitatively the 
same as when I use lagged values. 

I therefore use the following generic model for 
group J in year t, where u,, is a stochastic term with 
mean zero: 

Revenues,, = f(Intercept,, Disposable personal in- 
come, Spending on public goods, ,_, 
Spending on selective incentives and 
information,,_;, Spending on fund- 
raising and recruiting,,, Spending on 
administration, ,_1, 4, À. 

The results reported below were estimated using two 
different specifications. One alternative is a log-log 
specification, with both the dependent and indepen- 
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dent variables measured in natural logs. This allows the 
spending coefficients to be interpreted as elasticities, or 
the percentage increase in revenues caused by an 
increase of 1% in spending (Chiang 1984). It also 
allows me to verify the assumption of positive but 
diminishing marginal revenues from spending, which 
holds for coefficients between zero and one.!! The 
other specification uses the ratio of spending on public 
goods or selective incentives and information to total 
spending, which may be thought of as the inverse of the 
“price” to donors of a one-dollar increase in spending 
on each activity (Posnett and Sandler 1989, Richer 
1995).12 I use the inverse of this “price” so that the sign 
of the coefficient can be interpreted the same in both 
specifications. 

I also estimated a quadratic specification. The coef- 
ficients on the quadratic terms for disposable personal 
income, selective incentives and information, fund- 
raising and recruiting, and administration are all sig- 
nificant at conventional levels, indicating that the cor- 
rect specification is not linear. Marginal revenues from 
spending on different activities used to test hypotheses 
about managers’ objectives are very similar to those 
derived from the log-log specification. My discussion of 
empirical results focuses on specifications that are 
more parsimonious and less subject to multicolinearity 
than is the quadratic model. 


Hypotheses 


I take as my first null hypothesis the strong version of 
Olson’s free-rider assumption, as seen from the man- 
ager’s perspective: 


Hyrotuesis 1: Increases in ‘spending by environmental 
citizen groups on public goods, including policy advo- 
cacy, litigation, research, and conservation projects, do 
not cause increases in revenues. 

“strong” version because it 


I refer to this as the 

assumes that no causal connection exists, as opposed to 
one that is small in magnitude or that exists only for 
certain revenue sources. Note that policy advocacy is 
distinct from messages contained in selective incentives 
or general public education about the environment. 
With respect to managerial objectives, I have three 
alternative hypotheses: | 


HypoTHEsis 2A (EXCHANGE THEORY): Environmental 
citizen group managers seek to maximize revenues. 
Marginal revenues from spending on all activities that 
generate revenues are significantly less than one but 
greater than or equal to zero. 


| 

11 The log-log model takes the form InY = a*InX, where a is a vector 
of coefficients and interaction terms. The marginal effect of X on Y is 
dY/dX = a*Y/X, so a = (dY/Y)/(dX/X). The second derivative ıs 
d’Y/dX? = (a? — a)*Y/X’, so the marginal effect of X on Y is zero or 
diminishing for a < 1, constant for œ = 1, and increasing for a > 1. 
12 I found no studies that differentiate between the “prices” 'of 
different kinds of program activities. Some include a marginal tax 
rate in the price of contributing, since donations to many nonprofit 
organizations are deductible. In fact, private foundations and gov- 
ernment agencies are themselves tax exempt, and many individual 
members do not itemize. 
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HYPOTHESIS 2B (NARROW COMMITMENT THEORY): Envi- 
ronmental citizen group managers seek to maximize 
spending on public goods. Marginal revenues from 
spending on all other activities that generate revenues 
are equal to one. Marginal revenues from spending on 
public goods are less than one and may be zero. 


HyroTHEsis 2c (BROAD COMMITMENT THEORY): Envi- 
ronmental citizen group managers seek to maximize net 
resources available to influence public policy and the 
environment. Marginal revenues from spending on 
activities that increase both revenues and influence are 
less than one. Marginal revenues from spending on 
activities that are produced only to generate earnings 
are equal to one. Marginal revenues from spending on 
public goods are less than one and may be zero. 


These three hypotheses follow from the assumptions 
that managers maximize benefits subject to a budget 
constraint and that marginal revenues from spending 
on each activity are zero or decreasing. If marginal 
revenues from some activity equal marginal cost (one 
in this case), then the activity is only being pursued in 
order to generate earnings that can be used to finance 
some other activity. If marginal revenues are less than 
marginal cost, then managers place a positive value on 
the activity itself, such that they are willing to accept 
lower earnings in order to spend more on it. Finally, 
recall that marginal revenues from some activity could 
be zero either because there is no causation or because 
managers spend until no further revenues are gener- 
ated by the last dollar spent. 

In order to test hypotheses about managers’ objec- 
tives, we need to look at the revenue function and the 
full pattern of marginal revenues. If marginal revenues 
are less than one for all activities, then managers are 
not seeking to maximize earnings from any of them and 
instead seek to maximize gross revenues (Hypothesis 
2a). If marginal revenues are one for spending on all 
activities that generate revenues, then managers seek 
to maximize earnings that can be used to cross-subsi- 
dize activities which do not generate revenues (Hy- 
pothesis 2b). If marginal revenues are at least one for 
some activities that generate revenues and positive but 
less than one for other activities, such as selective 
incentives and information, then managers seek to 
maximize their influence on collective goals through a 
variety of direct and indirect channels (Hypothesis 2c). 

In addition, I have the following subsidiary hypoth- 
eses regarding revenue functions: 


HypoTHesis 3: The interaction between spending on 
selective incentives and information and spending on 
public goods has a significant effect on environmental 
citizen group revenues. 


Hypotuesis 4: Revenue function coefficients for spending 
by environmental citizen groups are contingent on 
internal structure and the mix of benefits provided. 


HypoTHEsis 5: Revenue function coefficients for spending 
by environmental citizen groups are contingent on 
external conditions affecting the demand Jor collective 
goals. 
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Log-log Specification 
Ln(Per-capita disposable , .466 


personal income} (.386) 
Ln(Public goods, ,) .974* 
(312) 

X 1981-90" — .066* 





Ln(Selective incentives 1.194* 
and Information, ,) (.262) 
X 1981-90" 066" 


X No dues” 





Ln(Public goods,-4) X 
Ln(Selective incentives (.020) 
and information,_,) 





Ln(Fund-raising and .299* 
recrurting,) (.042) 
X No dues? . .310" 


Ln(Administration,..) 058 









Adjusted R? 


standard errors. 
*p < .01 (two-tailed test). 


Hypothesis 3 states that public goods and selective 
incentives and information are not completely inde- 
pendent activities when it comes to generating reve- 
nues. Hypothesis 4 states that the numerical values of 
the empirical parameters defining a revenue function 
should vary with group type. In practice, I test for 
differences between groups that distinguish member 
dues from contributions and those that do not. Hypoth- 
eses 5 states that these same empirical parameters 
should also vary according to external conditions that 
affect demand for collective goals. Note that hypothe- 
ses 4 and 5 refer to differences in the numerical values 
of particular parameters and do not necessarily imply 
that managers’ preferences for maximizing budgets or 
some other objective should vary by group type or time 
period. 


RESULTS 


Revenue Functions 


Table 2 shows the estimates obtained for two different 
specifications using the natural log of real revenues 
from dues, contributions, gifts, and grants as the de- 
pendent variable. The left-hand side of Table 2 shows 
the results with all spending variables measured by 
natural logs. Recall that the coefficients may be inter- 
preted as the percentage change in revenues due to a 
1% increase in spending. The right-hand side shows the 
results using the ratios of spending on public goods or 
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TABLE 2. Revenues as a Function of Spending and Other Group Characteristics 


eee 
Note: Number of cases = 111. The dependent variable is the natural log of revenues from dues, contnbutions, gifts, and grants. All vanables shown are 
measured In constant (1992) dollars. Fixed effect coefficients for each group are not shown Numbers in parentheses are heteroskedastic-consistent 


*X 1981-90" indicates Interaction with dummy vanable coded 1 for these years only. 
>*X No dues” indicates interaction with dummy vanable coded 1 for groups that do not distinguish between dues and gifts 


June 1997 





Program Spending 
Measured In Ratios 










Ln(Per-capita disposable 1.938* 
personal Income,) (.551) 
Public goods,., — Total 1.987* 
spending,., (.705) 
—.154 





X 1981-90° 







Selective Incentives and 2.952" 
information,., + Total (.482) 
spending,., 

X 1981-90" .089 






X No dues? .604 









_ Public goods ratio,, X 
Selective Incentives (2.127) 
and information ratio, 
Ln(Fund-ralsing and 388" 
recruitin (.072) 
X No dues 356" 







Ln(Administration,_,) 













selective incentives and information to all spending. I 
included a separate intercept for each group in order to 
account for fixed factors specific to that group. The 
coefficients for these variables are not shown. In order 
to test hypotheses 4 and 5, I initially estimated separate 
coefficients for each spending category (1) depending 
on whether the group reports member dues and (2) for 
1981-90. I then eliminated those interaction coeff- 
cients with f-ratios less than one in both specifications 
and reestimated the model. 

Both specifications explain about the same propor- 
tion of the variance in the dependent variable. The 
specification using program spending ratios has much 
higher and statistically significant coefficients for dis- 
posable personal income and administrative spending. 
The difference in coefficients for the latter is explained 
by the high correlation between administrative spend- 
ing and program spending in the log-log specification. 13 

Given the interaction term, both the coefficient and 
its standard error for the full effect of spending on 
public goods are contingent on selective incentives and 
information, and vice versa (Friedrich 1982). The effect 
of spending on public goods and its standard error also 
depend on the year, while the effect of spending on 
selective incentives and information and its standard 
error depend on both year and group type. These 


13] reestimated the equations in Table 2 without a variable for 


spending on administration, and the revenue functions and implied 
marginal revenues were qualitatively the same. 
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TABLE 3. Marginal Revenues from Spending on Different Activities 


Selective 
Public Incentives and 
Activity Goods Information 


Fund-raising and 


Recruiting Administration 


Full sample TOs 
(N = 111) 
1981-90 
(N = 54) 
Other years 
(N = 57) 
Groups that do not report dues 
(N = 27) 
Groups that report dues 
(N = 84) 


.64, .88 


(.11, .17) 


71, 92 


(11, .15) 
56, .84 ` 
(11, .19) 
31, 1.06 
(16, .35) 


.68, .82 


(.11, .17) 


1.54, 1.96 
(16, .24) 
1.36, 1.73 
(15, .23) 
1.74, 2.20 
(18, .25) 
4.34, 5.30 
(.46, .38) 
1.05, 1.37 
(15, .25) 


48, 1.22 
(.34, .41) 
42, 1.05 
(.30, .35) 
56, 1.41 
(.40, .47) 
96, 2.40 
(.68, .80) 
40, 1.01 
(.29, .34) 


Note The first number in each column was EN using the coefficients from the log-log specification on the left-hand side of Table 2. The second 
number was calculated using the coefficients from the specification on the nght-hand side of Table 2, with program spending measured as ratios. Figures 
m parentheses are the corresponding standard errors. Marginal revenues and standard errors were calculated by setting all independent variables equal 


to their sample or subsample means. 


contingent effects cannot be.read directly from Table 2 
but are readily computed, given values for the other 
independent variables. | 

If I set each independent variable equal to its sample 
mean, then the contingent coefficient for lagged spend- 
ing on public goods in the left-hand specification is 
.064. That is, a 1% increase in spending on public 
goods yields a percentage increase of only .064 in next 
years revenues from dues, contributions, gifts, and 
grants. The standard error contingent on setting other 
independent variables equal to their sample means is 
.068, so the effect is not significantly different from 
zero. The contingent coefficient for the ratio of lagged 
spending on public goods to lagged total spending in 
the right-hand specification i is .594 when evaluated at 
the sample mean, and its standard error is .429. 

While neither specification provides support for a 
direct causal connection between spending on public 
goods and revenues (Hypothesis 1), this does not mean 
that spending on public goods is completely irrelevant. 
I find that the effect of spending on selective incentives 
and information is contingent on spending on public 
goods (Hypothesis 3), although this is not significant at 
conventional levels when program spending is mea- 
sured by ratios. The negative sign on the interaction 
term means that we must: be careful about making 
inferences from extreme values, since the predicted 
change in revenues from increased spending on one 
kind of activity is negative if we assume that spending 
on the other is sufficiently high. 

The coefficients for spending on selective incentives 
and information and fund- -raising clearly vary by group 
type when spending is measured by natural logs (Hy- 
pothesis 4), although I did not find a significant differ- 
ence for spending on public goods. The percentage 
change in revenues due to a 1% increase in spending 
on selective incentives and:information is smaller for 
groups that do not report dues as a separate revenue 
source. The percentage change in revenues due to a 
1% increase in spending on fund-raising and recruiting 
is higher for these same groups. When program spend- 
ing is measured by ratios, the effect of group type 
disappears with respect to spending on selective incen- 





tives and information, but the coefficients are still 
significantly different for fund-raising. 

The revenues of environmental citizen groups also 
depend on external economic and political conditions. 
Disposable personal income has a positive effect on 
revenues, although the coefficient is significant only 
when program spending is measured by ratios. The 
log-log specification implies that the elasticity of reve- 
nues with respect to lagged spending on public goods 
was lower during 1981-90, while the elasticity with 
respect to lagged spending on selective incentives and 
information was higher (Hypothesis 5). The coeffi- 
cients on the interaction terms in the right-hand spec- 
ification have the same signs and exceed their standard 
errors, but they are not statistically significant at con- 
ventional levels. I failed to find a significant difference 
with respect to spending on fund-raising for either 
specification. 


Marginal Revenues 


Table 3 shows the implied marginal revenues from 
spending on different activities for my full sample and 
different subsamples. The proportion of cases drawn 
from each group or period is not exactly the same for 
each subsample, but I cannot reject the null hypothesis 
that the cases are distributed randomly.'* The figures in 
parentheses are the contingent standard errors for the 
implied marginal revenues. Since my revenue functions 
are not linear, marginal revenues depend on both the 
estimated coefficients and the actual spending levels.!5 

With each independent variable set equal to its full 


14 Ten of 54 cases occurring during 1981-90 are for groups that do 
not distinguish between dues and gifts, compared to 17 of 57 in other 
years. The chi-square statistic with one degree of freedom 1s 1.93, 
which is less than the .90 critical value of 2.71. 

15 The marginal effect of X on Y in the log-log specification is shown 
in note 11. The specification that measures program spending ın 
ratios takes the form In(Y) = a*X/(X + Z), where X 1s the amount 
spent on public goods or selective incentives and information, Z 
includes all other spending, and a is a vector of coefficients and 
interactive terms. Totally differentiating gives dY/Y = a*dX/(X + Z) 
= a*X*dXIX + Z)*,. Rearranging terms gives dY/dX = a*Y*Z/(X + 
Z)*. 
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sample mean, I estimate that the last dollar spent on 
public goods generates only about 15-32 cents in 
revenues from dues, contributions, gifts, and grants. 
Implied marginal revenues vary by specification and 
subsample but never exceed 53 cents. Moreover, the 
standard errors indicate that the marginal revenues 
from spending on public goods are generally not 
significantly different from zero. 

Implied marginal revenues from fund-raising are 
always at least one dollar, and they exceed one dollar 
for the full sample and every subsample except groups 
that report member dues as a separate revenue source. 
These results are clearly inconsistent with revenue 
maximization (Hypothesis 2a). Implied marginal reve- 
nues from spending on selective incentives and infor- 
mation range from 64 to 88 cents for the full sample. 
Marginal revenues from spending on selective incen- 
tives and information are significantly less than one for 
the log-log specification, which implies that managers 
seek to maximize resources for pursuing collective 
goals (Hypothesis 2c). I cannot reject the null hypoth- 
esis that managers seek to maximize spending on 
public goods only (Hypothesis 2b) for the alternative 
specification. 

Marginal revenues from spending on administration 
differ by specification. For the log-log specification, 
they are not significantly greater than zero. When 
program spending is measured by ratios, however, they 
are significant and greater than or equal to one. As 
suggested above, the latter result is probably spurious, 
due to the correlation between spending on adminis- 
tration and spending on programs. A finding of no 
statistically significant effect is consistent with all three 
hypotheses, whereas a finding that marginal revenues 
are significant and equal to or greater than one is 
inconsistent with revenue maximization. 

Differences between group types and shifts in exter- 
nal conditions are also reflected in Table 3, but the 
pattern of marginal revenues generally does not vary by 
group type or period. There is one exception, which is 
that marginal revenues from spending on public goods 
are significantly different from zero for groups that do 
not distinguish between dues and contributions. 

I explored the importance of different revenue 
sources further by estimating separate equations for 
dues or contributions, gifts, and grants for the eleven 
groups in my sample that do make a distinction. 
Member dues provide the purest test of Olson’s hy- 
pothesis that revenues for groups made up of many 
autonomous individuals will be unrelated to the pro- 
duction of public goods. While some of these individ- 
uals make substantial contributions in addition to dues, 
most members do not have any appreciable effect on 
the quantity or quality of any public goods. In contrast, 
contributions, gifts, and grants may come from institu- 
tions and large contributors who are not subject to the 
free-riding logic, because they can make an appreciable 
difference all by themselves. 

Using a log-log specification, I find that the marginal 
change in member dues from spending on public goods 
is —.30, with a standard error of .16. If program 
spending is measured by ratios, the marginal increase 
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in dues is —.33, with a standard error of .17.16 Esti- 
mated marginal increases in contributions, gifts, and 
grants (and their standard errors) are .32 (.11) for the 
log-log specification and .44 (.17) when program 
spending is measured in ratios. 

The results for my quadratic specification show a 
very similar pattern. Marginal revenues from spending 
on public goods are consistently significant across 
subsamples, but with one exception they are less than 
marginal revenues from selective incentives and infor- 
mation. When I estimate separate effects on dues or 
contributions, gifts, and grants, the marginal increase 
in member dues from spending on public goods is zero. 


DISCUSSION 


Studies of collection action have tended to focus on 
individual motivations for participation. Moe (1981) 
argues that most other questions about interest mobi- 
lization and internal group politics can be resolved by 
learning why individual members join, but the litera- 
ture does not provide a definitive answer to this 
question (Johnson 1995). Moreover, many citizen 
groups receive a substantial share of revenues from 
large contributors and institutional patrons. By exam- 
ining collective action from the standpoint of citizen 
group managers, I have tested alternative hypotheses 
about managers’ objectives and investigated whether 
managers must use selective incentives to generate 
enough revenues to maintain financial solvency while 
pursuing those objectives. 

My estimated revenue functions suggest that Olson’s 
theory of cross-subsidies is broadly correct but too 
simplified. Depending on the functional form, sub- 
sample, and revenue source, some of my results reject 
the null hypothesis that spending on public goods does 
not lead to increased revenues. Moreover, the interac- 
tion of spending on public goods and selective incen- 
tives and information is statistically significant. Still, 
marginal revenues from spending on public goods are 
always less than marginal cost, and none of my results 
suggest that spending on public goods leads to a 
statistically significant increase in revenues from mem- 
ber dues, given spending on other activities. 

With respect to managers’ objectives, I find that 
marginal revenues from fund-raising and recruiting are 
equal to or greater than one for every specification and 
subsample, which is clearly inconsistent with the hy- 
pothesis that managers maximize revenues. Marginal 
revenues from fund-raising and recruiting are signifi- 
cantly greater than one for some groups, which sug- 
gests that some managers actually spend “too little” on 
these activities. They simply may dislike devoting effort 
and resources to fund-raising rather than programs to 
which they are personally committed (see James 1983), 


16 These specifications are identical to those in Table 2, except that 
I omitted any terms for group type and included a term for lagged 
revenues from contnbutions, gifts, and grants in the dues equation, 
and vice versa. This is to control for the possibility that revenue 
streams are not completely independent (see Richer 1995) 
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or they may have insufficient funds available to invest in 
raising money. 

Estimated marginal revenues are most consistent 
with some version of commitment theory, that is, 
managers either maximize spending on public goods or 
Maximize net resources available to pursue collective 
goals. While the ultimate objective is probably influ- 
ence on public policy or improvement of the environ- 
ment, spending on public goods produced by the group 
itself is instrumental to achieving these objectives. 
Marginal revenues from spending on selective incen- 
tives and information suggest that this also yields 
positive marginal benefits, although the strength of this 
finding varies somewhat by specification. 

Of course, the cases in my sample do not encompass 
all types of interest groups. It remains to be seen 
whether an analysis of financial data for more tradi- 
tional economic groups would support some other 
hypothesis. J do find that groups which do not distin- 
guish between member dues and contributions have 
different revenue functions:and allocate their resources 
differently than do other groups, and revenue functions 
for environmental citizen groups did shift during the 
1980s. I find little evidence, however, that managers’ 
objectives vary by group type or time period. This 
conclusion must be qualified by the recognition that 
possible objectives have been defined broadly and that 
the groups in my sample produce a variety of different 
public goods and seek influence in a variety of different 
ways. 

Although I lack direct measures of member or 
patron motivations and managerial autonomy, my evi- 
dence sheds some light on these issues. My results 
suggest that at least some forms of financial support for 
collective action do not depend solely on selective 
incentives. Moreover, the selective incentives provided 
by groups in my sample are primarily publications and 
group activities that also provide information about 
environmental issues and build support for the collec- 
tive goals of the organization. The key to organiza- 
tional maintenance by managers of environmental cit- 
izen groups appears to be the joint production of public 
goods, complementary selective incentives, and infor- 
mation. 

My results also imply that managerial autonomy is 
limited by the fact that revenues respond to resource 
allocations, but different revenue sources respond dif- 
ferently. Therefore, managers who want to alter signif- 
icantly their resource allocation patterns must alter 
their mix of revenue sources. 

Finally, my finding that managers seek to maximize 
resources available for the jpursuit of collective goals is 
also consistent with rational, self-interested behavior. 
Managers who have at least some control over the 
allocation of resources for an entire organization are 
able to make an appreciable difference in collective 
outcomes by their efforts alone. Rather than being 
preoccupied with maximizing the budget and maintain- 
ing the organization, managers of environmental citi- 
zen groups appear to be rationally committed to influ- 
encing public policy and improving the environment, 
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subject to the constraint imposed by the need for 
financial solvency. 


APPENDIX A: THE REDUCED FORM 
MEMBERSHIP FUNCTION 


Is it reasonable to assume that the second partial derivatives 
of membership with respect to total spending are negative, 
given that spending on selective incentives is actually a 
function of total members? To make the discussion tractable, 
I adopt specific functional forms for these expressions. For 
the sake of simplicity, I limit the model to two activities. 

Assume that membership is a function of member dues 
(P), a quality index of selective incentives supplied to all 
members (®), and perhaps spending on public goods (Q4). 
Spending on selective incentives (Q,) depends on quality, 
total membership, and perhaps spending on public goods, if 
there are economies of scope from joint production. For 
example, the cost of producing those portions of Sierra 
magazine devoted to reporting on political developments 
may be affected by the fact that the Sierra Club also engages 
in lobbying activities. 

Assume further that both functions have a Cobb-Douglas 
form. Then we have: 


M = P6203 (A-1) 


Q: = PHM” P (A-2) 

Membership is a decreasing function of price and an 
increasing function of quality but with diminishing marginal 
returns, so al < 0, 0 < a2 < 1. Membership is either 
unaffected by public goods or is positively affected, but with 
diminishing marginal returns, so 0 = a3 < 1. Q, ‘increases 
with respect to both the quality of selective incentives and 
total membership. It is either unaffected by or decreases with 
spending on public goods, depending on whether there are 
economies of scope. Therefore, 0 < B1, B2, but B3 = 0. 

Solving for the quality index by taking the inverse of A2 
gives: 


ROEM IKO p Pe (A-3) 


Substıtuting A-3 into A-1 and rearranging terms gives: 


M = P™0,"0.™, (A-4) 
where m1 = al*B1/(B1 + «2*B2), 72 = (a3*ß1 — a2*B3)/ 
(B1 + a2*B2), 73 = a2/(B1 + a2*ß2). This expression 
corresponds to the generalized, reduced-form membership 
function in the text. 

Note that my assumptions imply 71 < 0, 72 = 0, 13 > 0. 
Thus, membership decreases when price increases, is unaf- 
fected by or increases with spending on public goods, and 
increases with total spending on selective incentives. The 
second partial derivatives with respect to Q, and Q, are 
negative if and only if 72, 73 < 1. For m2 this requires 
(B1*(a3 — 1) — «2*B2)/a2 < B3. The left-hand side of this 
inequality is always negative, so the condition is satisfied if B3 
is not even more negative, that is, if any economies of scope 
are not too great. For 73, we need a2 < B1 + a2*B2, or a2 < 
B11 — B2). This condition is satisfied if spending on 
selective incentives exhibits constant or decreasing returns to 
scale from either quality or members, so that either B1 = 1 or 
B2 = 1. Even if both B1 and ßB2 are less than one, the 
condition is still satisfied if they are not too small relative to 
the effect of quality on membership. 
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APPENDIX B: CLASSIFICATION OF 
SPENDING DATA 


Spending data were classified according to four categories: 
public goods, selective incentives and information, fund- 
Taising and recruiting, and administration. Fund-raising and 
recruiting includes expenditures labeled “member develop- 
ment,” while administration includes amounts for the board 
of directors or regional offices. Table B-1 shows the catego- 
ries as they appear in annual reports and tax documents that 
were assigned to public goods or selective incentives and 
information. “Public goods” includes attempts to influence 
public policy (including litigation), scientific research, and 
private activities that affect environmental quality, such as 
wildlife management programs. “Selective incentives and 
information,” which includes member benefits and commu- 
nications, refers to attempts to influence public awareness of 
environmental issues and problems. 

Spending figures for selective incentives provided to mem- 
bers only and activities directed at a broader public are often 
combined in the source documents. For example, the Sierra 
Club divides its program spending into “Studying and Influ- 
encing Public Policy,” “Information and Education,” and 
“Chapter Allocations,” plus outdoor activities that generate 
separate fees and that I treat as net revenues from sales and 
events. The information and education category includes the 
cost of Sierra magazine, distributed to all members, as well as 
the literary programs of Sierra Books (Sierra Club 1994a). 
Therefore, I include both “Information and Education” and 


TABLE B-1. 
Public Goods 


American Forests [1991 AR; 1992-94 Tax and FS] 
Research and policy 
Conservation action 


Classification of Program Spending 


“Chapter Allocations” in my category of selective incentives 
and information. 

I adjusted spending for two groups by subtracting spending 
on activities provided only upon payment of a separate fee to 
the general public and then including the net total on the 
revenue side under “net sales and events.” For the National 
Wildlife Federation, I subtracted amounts spent on produc- 
ing and promoting educational materials; for the Sierra Club, 
I subtracted the cost of outdoor travel trips. These adjust- 
ments were necessary in order to have consistent categories, 
since most groups simply report net earnings from sales and 
special events on the revenue side of the balance sheet. Sierra 
Club trips can be considered a selective incentive, since they 
technically are available only to members, but the trips cost 
several hundred to several thousand dollars (compared to 
annual dues in 1994 of $35), and membership applications 
are accepted as part of the trip reservation (Sierra Club 
1994b). Revenues from trip fees in 1993 were $2.8 million. 
Assuming a mean fee of $500, this implies that only about 1% 
of Sierra Club members went on the trips. 

The National Parks and Conservation Association’s 1987 
Annual Report includes only one figure for all program 
activities. Program expenditures were allocated to public 
goods or selective incentives and information using the 
average Shares for 1986 and 1988. The World Wildlife Fund 
formally merged with the Conservation Foundation on July 1, 
1990. Figures for fiscal 1990 include separate totals for the 
Conservation Foundation obtained from the Massachusetts 
attorney general’s office. 


Selective Incentives and Information 


Conservation education 


American Rivers, Inc. [1989, 1990, 1992, 1994, 1995 Tax and FS; 1991, 1993 AR] 


River conservation 
Hydro power 
Other programs 


Public education and information 
Member communications 


Center for Marine Conservation [1988-91 MA AG; 1992-95 Tax and FS] 


Fisheries 

Habitat protection 
Pollution prevention 
Wildlife conservation 
Species recovery 
Biodiversity 
International initiative 


Defenders of Wildlife [1986-92 AR; 1993-94 Tax and FS] 
Wildlife action 


Environmental Defense Fund [1985-93 AR; 94 MI AG] 
Energy and air 
Toxic chemicals 
Wildlife and water. 
Legisiative 


Friends of the Earth [1990 Tax; 1991 MA AG; 1992-94 FS] 


Public health 

Natural resources 
Global pollution 
Energy 

Domestic programs 
International programs 


Public education 
Member services 


Information and education 
Member communicatlons 


Education 
Membership 


Other and outreach 
Members 


Note’ In brackets are the years for varous source matenals AR = Annual Report; Tax = IRS Form 990; FS = group's financial statement; and "XX" AG 





= records filed with the attorney general’s office in state XX. 
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TABLE B-1. (Con’t.) 


Public Goods r Selective Incentives and Information 
Izaak Walton League [1 987-8 9 MA AG; 1990-91 FS; 1992 AR] 
General conservation Members services 
Upper Mississippi region ' Outdoor America 


Other programs 
National headquarters 


National Audubon Soclety [1983-93 AR; 1994 Tax and FS] 2i 
Wildlife conservation Chapter activities 
Science and field research Members and publications 
Environmental education and information 
National Parks and Conservation Association [1979-93 AR; 1994 FS] 


Parks and conservation Field programs 

Urban recreation Information and education 
Immigration | Louisiana Expo 

Natural resources Public education 

Cultural resources Members 

Grass roots i 


National Park Service and land 
Urban parks and recreation 


Carrying capacity 
Natural! Resources Defense Council [1988 MA AG; 1989, 1990, 1993 AR; 1991, 1992, 1994 FS] 


Environmental programs ' Public education 
science Member services 
Legislative 


Intern program 
National Wildlife Federation i 989-92 AR; 1993-94 FS] 


Other programs Associate members 
Ranger Rick 
Big Backyard 
Sierra Club [1975-93 AR] 
Public policy Information and education 
Chapters 
Sierra Club Legal Defense Fund [1989-91 MA AG; 1992-95 Tax and FS] 
Programs Public information 
Trout Unlimited [1990-91 FS; 1992-94 Tax] 
Resources Communications 
Chapters 
Wilderness Society [1981-89 AR; 1990-94 FS] 
Conservation projects Public education 
Membership 
World Wildlife Fund [1990-92 FS; 1993-94 AR] 
Less-developed countries Members 
Developed countries Public Information 


Note: In brackets are the years for vanous source matenals AR = Annual Report; Tax = IRS Form 990; FS = group’s financial statement; and “XX” AQ = 
records filed with the attomey general’s office in state XX 
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APPENDIX C: ILLUSTRATIVE FINANCIAL DATA FOR GROUPS IN THE DATA SET 


TABLE C-1. Percentage Distribution of Revenues 


Revenue 
Group ($000) Dues 


AF 3,564 12% 
ARI 1,892 12 
CMC 11,861 i 
DOW 5,212 
EDF 20,747 
FOE . 2,759 
IWL 2,037 
NAS 43,361 
NPCA 11,392 
NRDC 17,602 

58,327 

42,140 

9,483 
3,026 

16,641 

55,669 
Source: Author's calculatons from annual reports, tax returns, and financial statements 
Note: Figures are for calendar 1992 Percentages sum across rows and may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
“Group does not report member dues as a separate revenue source. For abbreviations, refer to text Table 1 
“Net earnings from education matenals soki by the Nationa! Wildlife Federation and from Sierra Club outngs are included in sales and events See 
Appendix B. 
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TABLE C-2. Percentage Distribution of Expenditures 


Selective Fund-raising 


Group 


AF 
ARI 
CMC 
DOW 
EDF 
FOE 
IWL 
NAS 
NPCA 
NRDC 
NWEF* 
sCc* 
SCLDF 
TU 
WS 
WWF 


Total 
($000) 


3,712 
1,890 
6,295 
5,606 
20,132 
2,548 
2,075 
43,437 
10,713 
16,868 
56,126 
40,395 
9,314 
2,751 
16,484 
56,170 


Public 
Goods 


38% 
56 
51 
40 
60 
62 
57 
20 
13 
53 
35 
29 
70 
25 
32 
55 


Incentives and 
Information 


39% 
26 
20 
25 
20 
19 
20 
47 
62 
25 


Source: Authors calculations from annual reports, tax returns, and financial statements 
Note Figures are for calendar 1992. Percentages sum across rows and may not add to 100 due to rounding For abbreviations, refer to text Table 1 
“Spending on educational matenals sold by the National Wildlife Federaton and on Sverra Club outmgs have been incorporated into net revenues from 


sales and events See Appendx B 


Administration 
13% 


11 
15 
9 
3 
10 
8 
10 
6 
12 
10 
4 
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decision is made is as critical as the decision itself. We posit a dynamic model of strategic position 


f critical element of decision making is the timing of choices political actors make; often when a 


announcement based on signaling theories of legislative politics. We suggest that members who 
receive clear signals from constituents, interest groups, and policy leaders will announce their positions 
earlier. Those with conflicting signals will seek more information, delaying their announcement. We test 
several expectations by examining data on when members of the House of Representatives announced their 
positions on the North American Free Trade Agreement. We also contrast the timing model with a vote 
model, and find that there are meaningful differences between the factors influencing the timing of position 
announcements and vote choice. Our research allows analysts to interpret the process leading up to the 


House action and the end state of that process. 


he countless strategic calculations of political 
actors necessarily involve timing, which is an 
inherently dynamic process. The more momen- 
tous the decision, the more important the issues of 
timing are likely to be. For example, it is widely 
understood that the timing of elections is critical to the 
ability of a ruling party to maintain its majority status 
(Alt and King 1994, King et al. 1990, Warwick 1992). 
Presidents time major speeches and trips so as best to 
influence their chances for reelection (Brace and 
Hinckley 1993). Similarly, justices of the Supreme 
Court (Hagle 1993), as well as judges of the U.S. 
Courts of Appeals (Spriggs and Wahlbeck 1995) and 
U.S. District Courts (Barrow and Zuk 1990) have been 
shown to time their retirement so as to increase the 
odds of a like-minded successor being appointed. 
Timing is also important in the U.S. Congress, as a 
few examples illustrate. When a vote is taken can mean 
the difference between passage and failure, a quick and 
decisive position announcement by an influential mem- 
ber can affect the vote decisions of many of his or her 
colleagues, and the timing of critical announcements 
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during a campaign can mean the difference between 
election and defeat. As a result, strategic calculations, 
such as voting decisions, have both cross-sectional and 
temporal dimensions. But while almost all politics is 
dynamic, much political analysis is static. Examinations 
of congressional voting behavior, for example, have 
failed to focus on the matter of timing. 

We use duration analysis, specifically Cox’s (1972) 
proportional hazards model, to illustrate the possibili- 
ties of dynamic analysis. We examine the U.S. House 
vote on the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) Implementation Act (H.R. 3450) of Novem- 
ber 17, 1993, and the timing of members’ decisions on 
that vote. It has been called “the most important vote 
on Capitol Hill since the Berlin Wall came down,” and 
it “gave President Clinton the most significant policy 
success of his first year” in office (Frenzel 1994, 3). The 
NAFTA debate figured prominently in media broad- 
casts before its implementing legislation was to be 
proposed to the House, and members of Congress 
announced their vote intentions as early as 15 months 
beforehand. The strong pressures coming from constit- 
uencies and interest groups, coupled with the overall 
salience of NAFTA in national politics, make it appro- 
priate for analyzing the importance of timing in polit- 
ical decision making. 

Our primary objective is to develop a dynamic model 
of the strategic timing of position taking by members of 
the U.S. Congress. In so doing, we draw upon the 
roll-call literature and, more specifically, Krehbiel’s 
(1991) use of signaling models. Because position taking 
reflects legislators’ desires both as signal senders and 
receivers, examining their behavior over time provides 
both a clearer indication of the effect of such signals on 
congressional behavior and a more complete picture of 
legislative decision making. Our model allows analysts 
to interpret both the process leading up to the House 
action and the end state of that process, and it permits 
comparisons between the determinants of two concep- 
tually different aspects of voting. 
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STRATEGIC TIMING 


Studies of congressional decision making have focused 
largely on cross-sectional analyses of roll-call votes, 
ignoring the timing dimension in legislative formula- 
tion (Baron 1990, Lindsay 1991). Even relatively so- 
phisticated models of roll-call voting have not moved 
us beyond focusing on the end of the legislative process 
(see, e.g., Bartels 1991). While such research provides 
a wealth of useful information about decision making 
in Congress, a serious problem is that “roll call votes 
are not a random sample of Congressional decisions” 
(VanDoren 1990, 311). Studying strategic position 
taking and the timing of voting decisions begins to 
address problems of a lack of randomness by not 
focusing strictly on the end of the process, that is, the 
roll-call vote. Members of Congress clearly make vot- 
ing decisions at various points in the legislative process. 
Attention to timing thus adds information, specifically 
sequence, to such analyses. In addition, the inclusion of 
the timing dimension more closely approximates mem- 
bers’ strategic considerations and therefore provides a 
more complete picture of legislative voting behavior. 

Legislative signaling theory offers a solid basis on 
which to draw out our predictions for the strategic 
timing of position announcements. Krehbiel (1991) 
points out that although signaling models are relatively 
new to political science, the behavior that they charac- 
terize has been described for a long time. The tie 
between signaling models and traditional descriptions 
of voting behavior is straightforward. Both are based 
on the premise that “legislators need information 
about policy choices they must confront but may not 
understand. Therefore, legislators devise strategies to 
cope with uncertainty. Taking cues from other, rela- 
tively informed legislators is conceptually the same as 
receiving signals” (p. 70). Of the many roll-call models 
in the literature, the cue-taking models used by King- 
don (1989) and Matthews and Stimson (1975) are the 
most closely related to signaling models. Krehbiel 
(1991, 70) also points out that Buchanan et al. (1960) 
describe members as judging alternatives in light of 
their own or their constituents’ values. 

This dynamic process of sending and receiving sig- 
nals among representatives and their constituents and 
colleagues occurs during the weeks and months pre- 
ceding the final vote. Legislators engaged in this pro- 
cess are concerned not only with how they vote but also 
with when they announce their position on an issue. 
Like the vote itself, the strategic timing of a position 
announcement is important because it can either facil- 
itate or hinder a member’s pursuit of electoral and 
policy goals.! In other words, there are potential costs 
and benefits of making position announcements earlier 
or later in the debate on a particular legislative item. A 
member will weigh the costs and benefits of the an- 
nouncement timing in light of the degree of consensus 
among the signals s/he receives and time the position 
announcement accordingly. 

From a member’s perspective, early decisions may 


1 For a discussion of member goals, see Kingdon (1989). 


help facilitate goals. By announcing a position early in 
the debate, the member lets constituents or interest 
groups know that s/he recognizes their importance. 
This is a validation for those who support the position 
because they see that the representative takes their 
preference seriously. Such recognition may enhance 
electoral support in the future. Early position an- 
nouncements can mobilize favorable constituency ele- 
ments. The member’s early position taking facilitates 
an electoral commitment to the member. Also, an early 
announcement may enhance the role of a policy entre- 
preneur. Members who are willing to enter the fray 
earlier may have a greater opportunity to influence the 
development of the legislation. The announcement 
may come with stipulations, but by getting out in front 
of an issue, members signal their intention to partici- 
pate in the debate.* In addition, certain institutional 
positions, such as relevant committee membership, 
may facilitate participation. By serving on the commit- 
tee of jurisdiction, members have the opportunity to 
consider legislation formally earlier in the process than 
do those who do not serve on the committee. Finally, 
early announcements may enhance a member’s chance 
of influencing others, which facilitates the goal of 
achieving intra-Washington influence and, therefore, 
making good policy. By announcing early, members 
provide cues for others to follow. If a member who 
wishes to lead on an issue waits too long to take a 
position, then the pool of legislators to be influenced 
diminishes as other members announce their position. 

Early announcements are not without potential 
costs, however. The electoral benefits of early position 
taking depend on a member’s ability to read prefer- 
ences accurately. If a member chooses the “wrong” 
position in terms of constituency or interest group 
preferences, then s/he has only two options. First, s/he 
may change position, which is a costly endeavor. Those 
who support the position the member deserted are 
certain to be unhappy. At the same time, supporters of 
the new position, while pleased with the decision, will 
be somewhat skeptical about the member’s commit- 
ment. In addition, a position change leaves the member 
open to charges of “flip-flopping,” an unpopular label 
(Fenno 1990). Second, the representative may stick 
with the original position as announced. In this case, 
s/he avoids appearing indecisive but may suffer severe 
electoral consequences because s/he alienates an im- 
portant segment of the constituency. This suggests a 
second possible cost to early position taking: Just as 
early announcements may mobilize groups favorable to 


2 Fenno (1990) argues that members may not make an early com- 
mitment in order to preserve their flexibility in the policy develop- 
ment process. By keeping their options open, they remain a part of 
the negotiating process. This interpretation does not require a 
member to withhold an early position announcement, however. 
Instead, to be part of the negotiations, actors must have at least an 
initial preference. Negotiation assumes people with opposing view- 
points work to find alternatives that meet the mmimal requirements 
of both sides. It is inadvisable to assume that those who wish to 
participate in policy development will enter the debate with no 
announced position. Instead, they are likely to enter the debate with 
a starting preference while signaling their willingness to make some 
concessions. 
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the position, they also may mobilize groups who op- 
pose the position. Magnifying this potential cost is the 
likelihood that opposition groups can be more damag- 
ing to the member’s electoral fortunes than supporting 
groups can be helpful (Fiorina 1975)... 

Furthermore, late position announcements may have 
some potential benefits. Most important, if represen- 
tatives perceive that the competing constituent inter- 
ests in their district are closely matched, then late 
announcements give them time to collect more infor- 
mation about the electoral and policy ramifications of 
their choice. Members who wait to take a position also 
may receive side benefits from the president or legis- 
lative leaders in exchange for their vote. 


The costs of late announcements mirror the beneti 


of early position taking. By failing to send a validating 
signal to their constituents, members who wait to 
announce their vote intention may alienate (rather 
than mobilize) otherwise. supportive groups, resulting 
in a loss of electoral enthusiasm or even support. 
Members may lose an opportunity to participate in the 
formulation of policy or to influence other members. 
As a latecomer to the fray; their credibility on the issue 
may be diminished (Fenno 1990). Finally, in a close 
vote, unwanted attention may be focused on a member, 
especially when the vote ultimately cast is not popular. 

The cost-benefit calculus that drives the timing of 
position taking thus hinges on the degree to which the 
different signals are both strong and unambiguous. As 
suggested by Kingdon (1989), the strength of a signal is 
largely a function of an issue’s salience to the member’s 
constituency. High-salience issues, those in which the 
constituency has a vital interest, will send strong signals 
to the member about expectations for his or her vote. 
In contrast, low-salience issues make it more difficult 
for a member to obtain information about constituent 
preferences. Thus, issue salience has a direct bearing 
on the strength (albeit not necessarily the clarity) of 
constituency signal a member receives.3 

In addition to the strength of signal, a member also 
must consider the signal’s content; specifically, whether. 
constituents are unified or divided on the issue at hand. 
Thus, when considering constituency interest, a mem- 
ber may perceive one of two possible signals. First, 
there may be a clear choice that coincides with strong 
constituent interests; we expect this member to an- 
nounce early.4 S/he has no doubt about which position 
to take and thus has noneed to collect more informa- 
tion on the proper course of action. By taking a 


3 Sinclair (1982, 12) concurs; if there is opinion (or signal) conflict, 
“the member’s voting behavior should depend upon the saliency of 
the issue. If the issue is highly salient to the reelection constituency, 
she or he should vote m accordance with this segment’s opinions. 
Although the representative needs contributions and campaign 
workers, votes win elections. If, however, the issue ıs salient only to 


the supportive elite, one would expect their opinions to be expressed’ 


in the member’s vote . . The level of party cohesion, then, is 
determined by whether members of a party are receiving congruent 
or conflicting constituency signals.”  ' 

4 If constituency mterests are clearly one way or the other, it ıs not 
reasonable to expect a member to hold out for concessions, since 
such behavior, in the face of constituency preferences, would not be 
credible. 
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position early, the member also sends a signal to the 
constituency about commitment to their position. Sec- 
ond, the member may perceive mixed signals about 
which choice more closely coincides with constituent 
interests. Relatively balanced interests within the dis- 
trict make it difficult to identify the most beneficial 
position. Under such circumstances, a member will 
wish to collect more information from both constitu- 
ents and colleagues before finalizing a decision, making 
a delay in position taking attractive and even necessary. 

In summary, when the signals are compatible, we 
expect members to take a position early. Under these 
circumstances, the benefits of an early announcement 
are clear, and the costs are minimized. In addition, 
because the wishes of constituents are unambiguous, a 
member may reap the advantages—ability to influence 
both the content of the legislation and the decisions of 
other members—without any of the associated costs. In 
game-theoretic terms, the representative can serve as a 
signal sender, both to constituents and to other legisla- 
tors. If constituency demands are ambiguous or mixed, 
or if those demands conflict with the member’s con- 
ception of good policy, then we expect members to take 
a position later in the process. Uncertainty about the 
correct choice means members will take longer to 
gather information and weigh the severity of the costs 
incurred when a position is taken. Such members are 
signal receivers, for in taking a position they will 
inevitably alienate important constituency segments 
and interest groups or betray their own sense of good 


policy. 


NAFTA POLITICS 


The vote on NAFTA is used to clarify and illustrate the 
model.5 Quinones (1994) points out that NAFTA is by 
far the most comprehensive of all free trade agree- 
ments considered by Congress. Its main thrust was to 
eliminate tariffs on goods sold and produced in North 
America. President Clinton argued that the outcome of 
the vote would define the credibility of the United 
States in all subsequent trade negotiations, including 
the Uruguay Round of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT). Such rhetoric raised the 
stakes beyond NAFTA itself. 

Much of the debate appeared to pit members who 
favored free trade against those who supported orga- 
nized labor. The bulk of the evidence suggested that 
NAFTA would result in a net gain of employment in 
the long run, but both sides agreed that short-term 
adjustments would result in a loss of jobs in some 
industries (Quinones 1994). In addition, environmen- 
talists feared industry would take advantage of less 
rigorous pollution regulations in Mexico. 

The politics of NAFTA increased the salience of the 
issue. President Clinton campaigned as a “new” Dem- 
ocrat, and in facing off against organized labor, he 
could éstablish credibility as someone willing to move 
beyond his party’s traditional coalition. Another polit- 


5 This section draws on Quinones (1994). See also Keech and Pak 
(1995) and Uslaner (1995). 
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ical factor bringing NAFTA to the fore was the role of 
Ross Perot, After his strong showing in the 1992 
presidential election, Perot attempted to use NAFTA 
as a vehicle to flex his political muscle and show that he 
and his followers would be a force in the 1994 elections. 
While he was less than successful in this attempt, due 
partly to his poor performance in a debate on the 
agreement with Vice President Gore, Perot’s emphasis 
on the issue helped keep it in the news and on people’s 
mind. Members of Congress and government officials 
participated in and carefully monitored the NAFTA 
debate. 

All these factors led us to choose NAFTA as a 
suitable vote for the analysis.6 We agree with Kreh- 
biel’s (1996) clearly articulated argument about the 
value of case-specific analyses (like NAFTA) to im- 
prove legislative research beyond the case at hand. In 
particular, case studies are not substitutes for large-N 
studies but can be “opportunistic complements” of them 
(Krehbiel 1996, 3, emphasis in original). Because of 
NAFTA’s high salience, all strategic calculations, in- 
chiding timing, should have received more consider- 
ation by members of Congress. If our theory and 
empirical evidence do not generally hold for the 
NAFTA case, then the model is unlikely to be useful in 
exploring other issues. 


A MODEL OF THE TIMING OF POSITION 
ANNOUNCEMENTS AND VOTING 


We analyze two aspects of House decision making on 
NAFTA: the final roll-call vote for implementation and 
the timing of members’ announcements of their vote 
intention on the implementation legislation.” The vari- 
ables and their hypothesized effects on both the vote 
and the timing of announcements are explained below. 
The discussion of each independent variable clarifies 
why the determinants for the two models are different. 


Constituency Factors 


Constituency influence involves complicated measure- 
ment issues and has been one of the most vexing 
problems in the voting literature (Kuklinski 1979). 
How should constituency influence be considered? Is it 
a matter of policy preferences, as the congruence 


6 Although NAFTA was unique m some ways, in its journey through 
the legislative process ıt resembles other omnibus bills, on which 
Congress increasingly relies as vehicles for legislating. One poten- 
nally significant way in which NAFTA differed from other legislation 
was the fast-track procedures used, which hmt the time for consid- 
eration and preclude amendment or filibustenng. The fast track 
undoubtedly heightened members’ awareness of the umportance of 
tnung, since it assured that a vote would be forthcoming soon after 
the implementation bill was introduced. The fast track also affects 
our theoretical expectations for the effect of committee membership 
on timing, since committees have limited ability to influence the final 
form of legislation under that procedure. 
? Several authors have considered the factors affecting how a House 
Saag voted on NAFTA See Quinones (1994), Uslaner (1995), or 
ink, Livingston, and Garand (1996). While the latter incorporate 
similar theoretical foundations by discussing the role of cross- 
pressures in the decision-making process, none of these studies 
cxamines the timing aspect in decision making, 


literature suggests, or of the distributive benefits 
constituency might receive? The preceding discussi 
of NAFTA indicates at least one surrogate for const 
uency influence: labor union membership. A high re 
of unionization in a district suggests opposition 
NAFTA. The expected effect of union membership 
timing, however, is best conceptualized in terms of t 
homogeneity of the district. Thus, we expect tł 
representatives with either high or low unionization 
their district received clear signals about NAFTA a 
thus were likely to make their vote decision earlier th 
colleagues with mixed union representation in th 
district. We expect the latter, without a clear sigi 
regarding their optimal position on NAFTA, to hed 
their position and delay their announcement. Uni 
Membership is coded as the percentage of all priva 
sector workers who belong to a union in the represe 
tative’s district.® 

Several other factors also measure constituency 
fluence. First, there is the geographic location of t 
district. Areas closest to the Mexican Border had mu 
to gain from the fall of trade barriers between the t 
countries, so members from border districts should 
more likely to vote in favor of NAFTA? On t 
question of timing, the salience of NAFTA for su 
districts should increase the strength of signal a me 
ber receives from constituents. As a result, borc 
districts should have a positive effect on the timing 
the vote decision, meaning that representatives of su 
districts would announce earlier than nonborder c 
leagues. 

Second, because Ross Perot was a spokesperson Í 
anti-NAFTA forces, the strength of his support in t 
1992 election may have signaled representatives abo 
the degree to which their constituency would supp 
NAFTA. Thus, the model includes a measure of Pt 
ots showing in 1992 (Perot Vote). We expect supp 
for Perot to have a negative effect on a member’s vc 


8 These data were built by merging disaggregated union members 
data at the Metropolitan Statistical Area level with the Bureau of 
Census Consolidated Federal Funds Report Geographic Refere 
File and subsequently mapping to each of the 435 post~1990 Cen 
congressional districts (see Appendix B). 

° We did not include a vamable for distncts bordering Can 
because NAFTA made only minor changes to the U.S.-Canada F 
Trade Agreement (Congressional Quarterly Almanac 1993, 171). 
alternative operationalization of the variable could include all 

tricts in the states bordering Mexico. Comparing the results obtai 
using states versus districts bordering Mexico, we find NAFTA tc 
more salient 10 the distncts than im the states. Members from bot 
districts were among the first to announce their position. When 
consider these different operationalizations in the vote choice mo 
we find that while representing a border district does not help exp 
a member's vote, representing a district within a border state di 
This may be due to the signals received from others in the si 
delegation, which may influence member voting behavior (King: 
1989). Since our focus 1s on the timing of position announcements 
Saharan ise ie oe the results for border districts, wh 

en situation. The alternative results can 
found with the archived data and statistical output. The percenta 


AE > the district {not the percenta 
Hispanic), although appealing as an indicator of NAFTA’s salien 


obtain data that differentiate 
ongin at the congressionai 
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choice. We also anticipate that in districts where Perot 
did very well or very badly in 1992 the member would 
receive a Clear signal on the potential costs of support- 
ing or opposing the bill, while in those where Perot’s 
support was somewhere in the middle the signal would 
be unclear. So the effect on the timing of a member’s 
decision is like that of union membership: Low or high 
Perot support implies an earlier announcement, while 
median levels indicate delay. 

Finally, the socioeconomic condition of a district 
may have affected the degree to which constituents 
favored NAFTA. The threat of job loss due to NAFTA 
was greatest for low-wage workers. Consequently, 
members from districts with lower household incomes 
are expected to be less supportive of the bill. Household 
Income is measured as the district’s median figure 
divided by $10,000. With respect to timing, as for 
previous variables, high or low values for household 
income are expected to compel earlier announcements, 
and values in the middle range to cause delay in taking 
a position. 


Interest Group Factors 


We examine two factors associated with interest group 
influence, campaign donations from corporate political 
action committees (Corporate Contributions) and con- 
tributions from labor-related PACs (Labor Contribu- 
tions). We expect members with a large percentage of 
total contributions from business sources to favor the 
legislation, while representatives with a large propor- 
tion from labor sources should be more likely to vote 
against NAFTA. We also expect members who receive 
a large proportion of donations from either source to 
announce their position earlier, reflecting a clear sig- 
nal. By doing so, these members would solidify their 
standing with a group supportive in past elections, or at 
least avoid alienating that group. Press reports indicate 
that some labor organizations threatened to withhold 
support for members in future elections if they voted 
for NAFTA, demonstrating the electoral ramifications 
of the issue (Galvin 1993; see also Quinones 1994). 


individual Factors 


Party Affiliation is often considered an important cue 
for members when deciding their position on an issue. 
In the NAFTA case, the effect is complicated. Party 
was a fairly direct cue for Republicans, whose congres- 
sional leadership and party professionals supported the 
agreement, which had been negotiated by the Bush 
administration.!° Thus, the effect of the party variable 
for Republicans is positive pe the alpen er 
was not the same degree of consensus 
crats. While the president favored the agreement, the 


u This lack of 
congressional leadership was divided. This lac 


elen 
tives, such as Duncan nu eee ais 
10 Some Conen T ed colleagues to ¥9 6 that an 10e0- 


Delich Bentley E initiative. This SUBES 


no longer a Repu articulatly important. 5, while Majonty 
eaten ob wa 
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consensus and the Democrats’ historical alliance with 
labor likely meant that party leaders who supported 
NAFTA had less leverage over members. Conse- 
quently, although we include this indicator in our 
analysis of the vote, we have no strong expectation 
about the relationship between party and vote choice. 
Likewise, we have no strong expectation with respect to 
the influence of political party on timing of House 
members’ decisions. Rank-and-file party members in 
Congress do not have the same likelihood of swaying 
colleagues as do those with institutional stature or 
acknowledged expertise. Without the motivation of 
influencing others and absent other factors, such as 
ideology or constituency factors, there is no reason to 
expect one party’s rank-and-filers to announce earlier 
than those of the other; so party is excluded from the 
timing analysis. !4 

Ideology is captured by the vote rating given to the 
House member by the Chamber of Commerce in 
1993.13 Because NAFTA clearly demonstrated a labor- 
management division, the Chamber of Commerce or 
AFL-CIO measure is likely to be the most appropriate 
of the numerous voting scores available. This measure 
was purged of the NAFTA vote, which was used in the 
original calculations of the 1993 scores. A positive 
relationship between ideology and support for NAFTA 
is expected. 

With regard to timing, we expect that the most 
ideological members will declare their position early. 
Those with extreme ideologies have strong policy pret- 
erences, which would suggest early action. Since ideol- 
ogy is a proxy for members’ policy preferences, which 
may conflict with constituents’ policy preferences, ide- 
ology and constituency factors must be considered 
together.!* Several authors demonstrate the influence 
of ideology on voting after controlling for constituency 
interests (Kalt and Zupan 1990, Kau and Rubin 1978, 
Sinclair 1982). This also suggests that the effects of 
union membership and household income need to be 
considered simultaneously with the ideological predis- 
position of the member to capture the cross-pressures 
representatives experience. 

If a district has an extraordinarily high or low 
percentage of constituents who belong to a union, the 
member receives a clear voting signal and will, ceteris 
paribus, declare a position early, this suggests a qua- 


meee 
Leader Richard Gephardt (D-MO) and Majority Whip David Bontor 
(D-MI) were opponents; Bomor was a leader of the anti-NAFTA 
forces in Congress. 

12 Inclusion of a party affiliation variable in the model of tuming 
results in a nonsignificant coefficient. The only difference in the other 
variables is that the effect of labor contmbutions decreases in 
sigmificance. This 1s probably due to colinearity, since labor tends to 
contribute more to Democrats than Republicans 

13 Using other voting scores, such as those calculated by the AFL- 
CIO or ADA, does not alter the results. A graph of ideology by 
timing yields a U-shape figure, mdicating that members with more 
extreme preferences announce earlier than do those who are more 
moderate. 

14 Household income and union membership are surrogates pa 
constituent ideology; thus, we consider these variables in panne 

Perot did poorly m a 

with member ideology. In contrast, if A ipro OF 

there is no clear indication about whether the constituency 
anti-NAFTA. 
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Hypothesized Effects on Direction and Timing and Summary Statistics 


Hypothesized Effect on 


Variable 


Dependent Variables 
Vote 
Timing of Position Taking 
Constituency Factors 
Union Membership 
Mexican Border 
Perot Vote 
Household Income 
Interest Group Factors 
Corporate Contributions 
Labor Contributions 
Institutional Factors 
NAFTA Committee 
Democratic Leadership 
Republican Leadership 
Individual Factors 
Party Affiliation 
Ideology 


Direction 


Not In model 
Not in model 
Not in model 


+/— 
+ 


Timing? 


+ If high or low 


+ if high or low 
+ if high or low 


Not in model 
b 


Standard 

Mean Deviation 
0.54 
402.86 


0.50 
70.45 


0.12 
0.03 
0.19 
3.07 


0.06 
0.16 
0.06 
0.84 


+ 


0.15 
0.10 


0.10 
0.11 


0.30 
0.05 
0.04 


0.46 
0.22 
0.20 


+/- 
+ 


0.49 


+ 0.50 


0.44 


p mig ts the hypothesized effect on the hazard rate, thus, “4” Indicates taking a poston earlier 
See discussion in text about the interaction between ideology and constituency factors 


dratic relationship between timing and union member- 
ship. Yet, the signals themselves are in opposite direc- 
tions; high unionization gives a signal to oppose 
NAFTA, while low unionization sends a signal to 
support it. As a result, once ideology interacts with 
these variables, the form of the relationship changes. 
Liberal members with high unionization in their district 
will declare their position early, while liberals with low 
unionization in their district receive conflicting signals, 
that is, their constituency factors suggest voting for 
NAFTA, while their ideological and policy predisposi- 
tions suggest voting against it, and thus delaying their 
announcement. The process for conservatives is simi- 
lar: Those from low-union districts receive a constitu- 
ency signal consistent with their personal preference, 
while those from high-union districts find their prefer- 
ence at odds with that of constituents. The same 
relationship also holds for household income in the 
Ce Low-income values for liberal members and 














r~ ones for conservatives are compatible signals and 

“\nsistent with early position taking, while the 

Po — indicate contradictory forces 
\ 


À pt members to delay their decision. 


| factors\| factors may help House 
tional vå, Specifically, a powerful 





we included variables that represent the Republican 
Leadership and Democratic Leadership. In addition, a 
Committee Membership variable was included in the 
timing model to test whether members of committees 
that took action on NAFTA also announced their 
decision early, since they could attempt to act as 
cue-givers based on their institutional position of com- 
mittee expertise.!5 

Table 1 summarizes how the independent variables 
are expected to influence both direction and timing of 
the vote intention and gives summary statistics for all 
variables. (Appendix A provides detailed information 
about the coding of variables.) The table highlights the 
different expectations for the two models. It is the 
exception rather than the rule for the hypothesized 
effects to be the same. Both high and low values on 
union membership, Perot vote, and household income 
are expected to have positive effects in the timing 
model, whereas no independent variables are expected 
to have this nonlinear relationship in the vote model. 
The timing model also contains hypothesized interac- 
tions with the ideology variable. In the vote model, 
PAC contributions from corporations have a positive 
effect and those from labor, a negative effect; in the 
timing model, contributions are expected to have a 
positive effect regardless of the source. Institutional 


committee action is important, but we 


15 For a more general model, a 


recognize there is unlikely 
procedures (see note 6). The 


1 for 
Core All three committees took action on NAFTA. Alterna- 
tive ‘Goations were considered, including variables indicating 


members of a committee that made a recommendation 
ee Means and Banking), members of a committee that had 
a recorded vote (Ways and Means), and members of any of the eight 
committees to which the legislation was referred. In no instance was 
the direction and statistical significance of the committee variable, 
the other variable effects, or the overall interpretation of the model 


affected. 
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factors, such as being part of the Republican leader- 
ship, illustrate the hypothesized effect of being a cue- 
giver to other members of Congress, which is examined 
in the dynamic timing model. 


A DURATION MODEL OF THE TIMING OF 
POSITION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


To test our model of the strategic timing of position 
taking on NAFTA, data were collected on the position 
taken and timing of the announcement for all 435 
House members of the 103d Congress,'¢ Figure 1 


‘© The announcement date is that on which any news source reported 
a member had indicated a willingness to support or oppose the 
legislation, that 1s, s/he was no longer undecided. Data on timing, to 
be adequate to the task, are collected at substantial cost. They were 
gathered through electronic searches on each member for the period 
prior to the vote using LEXIS/NEXIS, Not only did we search the 
usual sources, such as major national newspapers, weekly political 
journals, trade publications, local newspapers, and other periodicals, 
but also we searched congressional hearings, both on NAFTA itself 
and others in which the agreement was mentioned, and members’ 
Statements from the House floor. Finally, we incorporated data on 
positions as reported in six polls of members’ offices conducted 
before the vote. We recorded the position and the date on which it 
was taken. Because of the infrequent votes by the Speaker of the 
House, a number of groups (including the Chamber of Commerce, 
which we used) did not calculate scores for Thomas Foley (D-WA), 
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shows the distribution of the timing data aggregated by 
month. 

The variable indicating the time at which a House 
member took a position on NAFTA is coded as the 
number of days after August 11, 1992, that the member 
first took either a “yes” or “no” position.!7 By selecting 
that date, we set the earliest recorded stand by a 
member to a duration of 1 and eliminated concerns 
with left censoring in the data.18 Members who did no 
announce prior to the day of the vote are treated 
announcing on that day and given a duration of 46 



















who 1s excluded here. In addition, there 1s no vote score fo 
Ehlers (R-MI) because he replaced Paul Henry, who di 
Our analyses thus are based on an N of 433 
17 Representative Peter Visclosky (D-IN) announ 
on August 12, 1992, 
!8 Censoring occurs when there is incomplete inf” 
duration of the variable in a particular ste’ ~ 
observation period (Yamaguchi 1991, 3) Ine 
from the “state” of undecided to decided, 
from January 1, 1993, then any member ~ 
that would be left censored because v 
s/he had been in the decided state. 
19 While some members did swr 
position, the number is not large 
their announced position; of tr 
twenty-four to support. If 
who switched from the 
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Variable Estimate 
Constituency Factors 
Union Membership 3.21 
Perot Vote, Percent —4,91 
Perot Vote, Percent Squared 15.64 
Mexican Border 1.84 
Household Income l 0.01 
Interest Group Factors 
Corporate Contributions —1.44 
Labor Contributions | 1.09 
Institutional Factors i 
NAFTA Committee 0.04 
Republican Leadership 0.56 
Democratic Leadership  ' 0.08 
Individual factors? 
Interaction Effect of Ideology and 
Union Membership —4,39 
Interaction Effect of Ideology and 
Household Income 0.16 


Duration analysis is ideally suited for estimating the 
effects of factors on the time until a position is taken.?° 
We apply a proportional hazards model developed by 
Cox (1972) to the timing of|House members’ positions 
on NAFTA. The proportional hazards model allows 
one to estimate the effects Of individual characteristics 
on a duration without having to assume a specific 
parametric form for the distribution of the time until a 
position is taken, thus imposing fewer restrictive as- 
sumptions than do parametric duration models. For a 
member of Congress with a vector of characteristics, X, 
the proportional hazards model assumes a hazard rate 
of the form 


A(tlx) = Ao(t)e*?, (1) 


where A(t) is an unspecified baseline hazard func- 
tion.?! The hazard rate may be interpreted as the risk 
| 


on which they declared their ultimate position, then the results are 
substantively the same as shown in tables 2 and 3. While position 
switching is itself an interesting’ issue, a different data set and 
methodological approach are required to examine why these mem- 
bers switched. 

See Beck (1996); Box-Steffensmeier and Jones (n.d.); Chung, 
Schmidt, and Witte (1991); and Kiefer (1988) for a review of 
duration models. In recent years these have been applied to a wide 
variety of political phenomena, including the duration of wars 
(Bennett and Stam 1996), regime change (Gasioroworski 1995), and 
the survival of political leaders (Bueno de Mesquita and Siverson 
1995), and to the study of legislative behavior, for example, congres- 
sional committee assignments (Katz and Sala 1996), congressional 
elections (Box-Steffensmeier 1996), and the co-sponsorship of bills 
(Kessler and Krehbiel 1996). 

21 The model assumes that the hazard functions of all individuals 
differ only by a factor of proportionality. That is, each ndividual’s 
hazard function follows exactly the same pattern over time, but the 
proportional hazards model puts no restriction on what this pattern 
can be, that 1s, it puts no restriction on the A(t) curve, which 
determines the shape of the A(tLX) curve. Thus, the coefficient vector 
B can be estumated without specifying A(t). Also, A(t) can itself be 


TABLE 2. Factors Influencing the Timing of Position Taking by Members of the House of 
Representatives on the North American Free Trade Agreement 


* See text for discussion of the interpretation of the interaction effects and ther influence on the hazard rate 
Log-likelihood = —2233.96; Chi-square (12) = 53.95, p < .001; number of cases = 433 

























Percentage 
Standard Change In the 
Error p-value Hazard Rate 
1.19 0.01 3.3 
4.27 0.25 —4.8 
11.72 0.18 1.6 
0.32 0.00 527.9 
0.09 0.91 1.0 
0.52 0.01 —1.4 
0.50 0.03 1.1 
0.11 0.74 3.7 
0.26 0.03 74.5 
0.23 0.72 8.6 
1.78 0.01 = 
0.13 019 = 












that an event occurs at any point, given that an event 
has not yet occurred. 

The independent variables are included in the pro- 
portional hazards model to assess their hypothesized 
effect on the timing of members’ position announce- 
ments (see Table 1 for a summary). Perot’s share of the 
total presidential vote in the district, as well as the 
square of this term, is included to capture the shape of 
the expected effect. Following Cronbach (1987), we 
“center” (subtract the mean from) the Perot support 
variable before squaring and the union membership 
and household income variables prior to their interac- 
tion with ideology. This procedure reduces the possi- 
bility of colinearity among the variables and their 
interactions as well as allows for a more natural 
interpretation of the estimated baseline hazard. 

Results for the timing model are presented in Table 
2. Overall fit of the model is good; we may reject the 
null hypothesis that the coefficients are jointly zero at 
the .001 level. The coefficients from a hazard rate 
model indicate the magnitude of the effect and whether 
a particular variable increases or decreases the hazard 


estimated nonparametrically and, thus, with substantial flexibility. 
The model does have some potential drawbacks. Because it uses only 
tank-order information on the timing of events, the original Cox 
model is inestimable in the presence of ties in the data, that 1s, more 
than a single observation occurring at the same time. A number of 
alternative estimation techniques have been suggested for such cases, 
and we adopt that proposed by Breslow (1974) and Peto (1972). 
Simulations using Monte Carlo data have shown that the use of the 
Peto approximation in the presence of ties in failure times may bias 
results downward (Farewell and Prentice 1980). Thus, our results 
should, if anything, underestimate the effect of the various covariates 
on the probability of a member announcing a position on NAFTA. 
We also ran the analysis as a parametric model, specifically a Weibull 
model, because of the concern about ties, and the results support the 
Cox model findings. 
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rate. An increase means that members with these 
characteristics are likely to announce position earlier. 
As is typically the case, the coefficient divided by the 
standard error indicates whether the effect is statisti- 
cally significant, and the p-values give the precise 
probability values. In general, the signs and p-values 
support the hypotheses laid out in the previous section. 
Some constituency, interest group, institutional, and 
individual factors are all statistically significant. 

The fourth column of Table 2 shows the percentage 
change in the hazard rate, which provides an insightful 
interpretation of the variables. For a dichotomous 
independent variable, the percentage change in the risk 
of experiencing the event in question is calculated as: 


1 00fe Fr) e e (P*O) /e (Be*0) (2) 


The interpretation for a continuous independent vari- 
able is similar: 


100(e!8* 421] — eP) /e (Pero (3) 


for a z unit change in the independent variable, x. 

Considering first the statistically significant dichoto- 
mous variables, we see that members whose districts 
border Mexico declared their position earlier than did 
those from other districts. Specifically, the hazard rate 
increases by 528%. This means that, at any time, the 
instantaneous probability of declaring a position if 
one’s district borders Mexico is more than six times 
that of a comparable nonborder district. This confirms 
our expectation that early position taking was likely 
due to the high salience of NAFTA in border districts. 
Attentive constituents in these areas would be expected 
to raise the issue earlier than would constituents in 
other districts. 

If the representative is part of the Republican lead- 
ership, there is a 74% increase in the hazard rate. The 
same effect is not seen for Democratic leaders, proba- 
bly because they split on the issue. The other institu- 
tional factor, committee membership, was not statisti- 
cally significant. As noted above, since NAFTA was 
considered under fast-track procedures, the typical 
committee role was changed, and therefore the lack of 
statistical significance is not surprising. 

Our findings indicate that corporate contributions 
decrease the hazard rate by 1.4% for each unit increase 
(.01 or 1%), while labor contributions mcrease the 
hazard rate by 1.1% for each unit increase. An increase 
of one standard deviation in corporate contributions 
(around 10%) results in a 14% decrease in the hazard 
rate. In contrast, a similar deviation rise in labor 
contributions, which is 11%, corresponds to a 12.1% 
increase in the hazard rate. This means that there is a 
12.1% increase in the propensity of a member to 
declare a position, given that s/he has not yet an- 
nounced. These contrasting directional effects are 
likely due to the solidarity of labor opposition to 
NAFTA, whereas there was some division in corporate 
support. For example, Roger Milliken, chairman of a 
large textile corporation, warned against NAFTA: “A 
Congress dedicated to the survival of this nation’s 
manufacturing base and the standard of living it pro- 
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vides our people should send the negotiators back to 
the drawing board” (PR Newswire Association 1992). 
The corporate dissension appears to have resulted in 
House members being cross-pressured and therefore 
delaying their position taking.” 

Finally, we examine the results for the interaction of 
ideology and the two constituency variables. To inter- 
pret these effects, first consider the case of a liberal 
member, for whom the ideology dummy variable 
equals zero. In this case, the coefficient and standard 
error of the unionization variable reported in Table 2 
represents the effect of district unionization on the 
timing of a member’s announcement. That effect is 
positive; a 1% increase in unionization in a liberal’s 
district increases the hazard rate by 3.3%. Contrast this 
with a conservative member, for whom the ideology 
dummy variable equals one. Now the unionization 
coefficient of 3.21 is added to the interaction coefficient 
of —4.39, yielding a unionization coefficient for conser- 
vative members of —1.18. This negative influence 
reflects cross-pressure from constituency and individ- 
ual factors for conservatives, hence the negative effect 
on the hazard rate (and correspondingly later position 
announcement) for such members. The new standard 
error is calculated as: 


yvar(Ba) Bg var(B,) + 2cov(Ba Bi), (4) 


where B4 and ß, are the regression coefficients for the 
direct effect and the interaction term, respectively 
(Friedrich 1982, 810).% Here, the standard error for 
the interacted unionization coefficient is 1.37, meaning 
that although the coefficient is in the expected direc- 
tion, it is not statistically significant. The interaction 
itself, however, is still substantively important and 
should not be removed from the model. Its inclusion 
allows us to see the differential effect of unionization 
for liberals and conservatives, that is, a meaningful 
difference in the influence of organized labor as be- 
tween ideologically opposed members. 

A similar examination of the interaction of house- 
hold income and ideology reveals that, as district 
affluence increases, liberal members experience cross- 
pressures. While the effect for liberals is not statistically 
differentiable from zero, the coefficient for conserva- 
tives is statistically significant at the .05 level, indicating 
that the latter declare a position substantially earlier as 
district household income rises. Seen in this light, the 
lack of effect for liberal members implies that cross- 
pressures are at work, since a clear signal to take a 
position appears not to be received. 


22 The FEC uses six categories to categorize PACs. corporate, labor, 
trade/member/health, cooperative, corporate without capital stock, 
and nonconnected. There were 1,789 corporate PACs and 337 labor 
PACs in 1993 (Federal Election Commission 1995) It is possible that 
more refined measures of the interests of PACs, which could be 
determined using SIC codes, would clanfy the sign on corporate 
contributions. 

2 The ideology variable does not enter the equation separately 
because Cox’s proportional hazards model does not have an inter- 
cept; the constant term is absorbed into the baseline hazard rate. If 
the dummy were entered separately, then the model would contain 
an imtercept when this variable 1s equal to 1. 
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FIGURE 2. Estimated Survival Probabilities: Mexican Border and Nonborder Districts 
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Another way to understand the effect of an indepen- 
dent variable on the timing of position taking is to look 
at comparative survival functions, which are generated 
by setting the independent variable of interest at 
various levels (Teachman 'and Hayward 1993). The 
survival function is simply one minus the cumulative 
distribution function of the|duration. The relationship 
between the survival function and the hazard function 

| 


is: 
| hanau (5) 
0 
| 


The survival function represents the cumulative prob- 
ability that an individual survives, that is, does not take 
a position, to time ¢. In, the proportional hazards 
framework used here, the survival function for an 
individual with covariates X, can be written as 


S,(t) = So(t)oPe*, (6) 


where S(t) is the baseline survival function defined in 
equation 5. This clarifies how the set of covariates X, 
enters the survival function. For example, comparisons 
of survival functions for a dichotomous indicator vari- 
able (say, D,) are accomplished by setting the other 
covariates to the same values, for example, their 
means, for both values of D,. The ratio of the survival 
functions for the two groups D, = 0 and.D, = 1 can be 
written as: 


S(t) = cn 


S (H) APEX +Bo) 
“saree 7S. (¢)exP(Bo)— 1, (7) 


S,(t) 


In a similar fashion, we can calculate the influence of a 
change in a continuous independent variable on the 
survival function according to equation 7. 

We illustrate this approach by contrasting survival 
functions for congressional districts bordering Mexico 
with those that do not. The large positive sign for this 
coefficient reflects higher hazard rates for border dis- 
tricts, which translate into reduced probabilities of 
survival at any given time. The effect of this variable is 
illustrated in Figure 2, which shows the substantial 
difference between the two types of districts. The mean 
difference in survival probabilities over the period 
examined is 0.35, a considerable difference in proba- 
bility terms. This figure illustrates that the importance 
of the NAFTA issue in border districts was a substan- 
tial factor in causing members to announce their 
position early. 

A similar analysis of comparative survival curves for 
the interaction of a constituency factor (unionization) 
and a membership factor (ideology) for conservatives 
and liberals, assuming a district in which percentage of 
unionization is two standard deviations (about 12%) 
greater than the national average, reveals that the 
mean difference between the survival curves is .12. This 
represents the average difference in the probability of 
survival between liberal and conservative members in 
such a district. Recall our hypothesis that, while higher 
unionization should work in favor of liberals reaching a 
decision, it will have the opposite effect for conserva- 
tives. The estimated survival probabilities for conser- 
vatives are higher than for liberals, reflecting the 
presence of cross-pressures. These result in conserva- 
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TABLE 3. 
Free Trade Agreement 





Variable Estimate 
Constant 0.27 
Constituency Factors 

Union Membership —5.02 

Perot Vote, Percent 0.61 

Mexican Border 0.34 

Household Income 0.21 
Interest Group Factors 

Corporate Contributions 1.94 

Labor Contributions —3.84 
Individual factors 

Ideology 0.08 

Party Affiliation —0.20 








Predicted 





tives delaying position taking and in correspondingly 
greater survival probabilities for such members. Similar 
effects, albeit in the opposite direction, are observed 
for liberals and conservatives with regard to district 
household income. 

With the effects on the timing of announcements in 
mind, we turn to the model of the end of the process, 
the vote on NAFTA on November 17, 1993. The 
estimation of the dynamic timing model and the vote 
model allows contrasts to be drawn between the effects 
of the these two conceptually different processes. 


A MODEL OF CONGRESSIONAL VOTING 
ON NAFTA 


Results from our analysis of the House vote on 
NAFTA are presented in Table 3. The dependent 
variable is the member’s vote on NAFTA, coded 1 for 
members who supported passage and 0 for those who 
opposed.*4 The overall fit of the probit model is good; 
many of the individual coefficients are statistically 
significant, and the log-likelihood ratio statistic indi- 
cates rejection of the hypothesis that the coefficients 
are jointly zero at the .001 level. The model predicts 
members’ votes substantially better than the null, cor- 
rectly predicts passage, and roughly approximates the 
actual margin of victory. | 

Examining the results for the individual variables in 
the vote model is more familiar and straightforward 
than in the dynamic timing model. A popular approach 
for interpretation in a nonlinear model is to compute 
the partial derivative of the expected (or predicted) 


24 The final vote on NAFTA was 234 in favor and 200 opposed. 
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Log-likelihood = —236.29; Chi-Square (8) = 125.16; p < .001; number of cases = 433 


Actual and Predicted Outcomes 


No 
No 133 
Yes 67 
Total 200 
Model predicted percentage = 73.2; null predicted percentage = 53.8; proportional reduction In error = 42% 





















Standard Derivative at 
Error p-value Means 
0.33 0.81 
1.29 0.00 —1.99 
1.16 0.60 0.24 
0.43 0.43 0.13 
0.09 0.02 0.08 
0.72 0.01 0.77 
0.92 0.00 R 
0.31 0.81 0.03 
0.31 0.51 —0.08 





















49 182 
184 251 
233 433 






value of the dependent variable with respect to the 
independent variable of interest.?5 Partial derivatives 
represent the instantaneous effect of a change in the 
independent variable in question on the dependent 
variable when the latter is at a preselected level (King 
1989). We compute this statistic for each independent 
variable when all such variables are set at their mean. 

Two of the constituency variables are shown to affect 
a member’s vote, unionization and household income. 
Our measure of the district’s unionization has a nega- 
tive effect on the probability of the member voting for 
NAFTA. This variable has the strongest overall influ- 
ence; both the coefficient itself and the partial deriva- 
tive are substantially larger in absolute magnitude than 
the others. The median household income in a district 
has a Statistically significant positive influence on the 
probability that the member would vote for the agree- 
ment, which is in keeping with our prior expectation 
that high-wage workers have more to gain from 
NAFTA than low-wage workers. 

While much was made of Perot’s outspoken stance 
against NAFTA, our results indicate that he had little, 
if any, direct influence on members’ votes or the timing 


25 The partial derivative of E(Y) with respect to the independent 
variable of interest, evaluated with all independent variables set at 
their mean value, 1s a useful way to compare coefficients in a 
nonlinear model. For a probit model, ıt is computed as dE(Y)/d(X,) 
= $(B'X)B,. Because these values have the same scale factor, they 
allow a more intuitive interpretation of the relative values of the 
various coefficients (see Greene 1993) To facilitate interpretation, 
we calculate these derivatives for all continuous independent vari- 
ables; for dichotomous regressors, we report the change in probabil- 
ity associated with a change of 0 to 1 ın that variable. 
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of their announcement.” Members from districts in 
which Perot received a high percentage of the 1992 
presidential vote were slightly more likely to vote for 
the agreement, although the estimate is too imprecise 
for confidence in this relationship. One possible expla- 
nation is that, while Perot ‘was a vocal opponent of 
NAFTA, his actual ability to influence Congress was 
limited by his diffuse support in members’ districts.’ 
This reflected the diverse anti-NAFTA coalition, which 
included such disparate figures as Patrick Buchanan 
and Ralph Nader as well as organizations ranging from 
the AFL-CIO to Greenpeace. 

A district’s location along the Mexican border does 
not show a Statistically significant effect on a represen- 
tative’s NAFTA vote, in sharp contrast to the border 
effects on timing. Most likely this difference is due to 
the potentially mixed effect of NAFTA on these com- 
munities. While many believed they would benefit from 
expanded trade opportunities with Mexico, others were 
concerned about potential job loss and environmental 
degradation. The salience of the issue forced members 
in these districts to take an early position, but the 
mixed effect meant that neither position consistently 
carried the day among border region representatives. 

Interest group factors, such as contributions from 
corporate and labor PACs, affected a member’s vote in 
the predicted directions. The relative magnitude of the 
two coefficients suggests that labor had a greater 
influence than business. This again may be due to a 
difference in the clarity of the signals sent. As noted 
previously, organized labor;solidly opposed the agree- 
ment, but business opinion was mixed: Some favored 
the NAFTA as a means of opening new markets and 
spurring growth, while others doubted the ability of 
American industries, such'as textiles and household 
glass, to compete with products made in Mexico (Thor- 
becke 1995). The partial derivative for labor contribu- 
tions is nearly twice as large as that for corporate 
donations, indicating a notably stronger influence of 
this variable. Taken together, the results for the union- 
ization and PAC variables indicate the force of labor 
opposition to the free-trade pact. 

Neither individual factor is statistically significant. 
The positive direction for 'the ideology variable indi- 
cates that conservatives were more likely to vote in 
favor. A member’s party affiliation had no discernible 
influence on his or her decision. This lack of partisan 


26 The congressional leadership and the media often emphasized the 
role of President Clinton in the battle over NAFTA, suggesting that 
his influence was a potent force in the debate. Uslaner (1995), for 
example, argues that presidential contact and previous support for 
the president had an effect. To examine this contention, we included 
a variable measuring Clinton’s strength in congressional districts but 
found no evidence of systematic influence. This does not mean that 
Clinton had none, especially since there ıs anecdotal evidence that 
some deal-making occurred. For example, three members from 
Florida switched their declared position in the final week, crediting 
their change to an agreement about citrus (CongressDauly 1993, 2). 
27 Another possible se the geographic pattern of the 
Perot vote, which was stronger ın places such as Maine, Vermont, 
Montana, and Washington, where not much was at stake m the 
NAFTA game. Also, Perot did poorly in a number of southern states, 
where unionization is weak. We thank Martin Wattenberg for 
pointing this out. 
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influence reflects the fact that passage was ultimately 
accomplished by a bipartisan coalition of Republicans 
and moderate Democrats, with a majority of Demo- 
crats (particularly the liberal wing) ‘voting against the 
agreement. 

A consideration of all the factors—constituent, in- 
terest group, institutional, and individual—shows that 
only the first two affected the vote. In contrast, all four 
sets of factors played a role in the timing of position 
announcements. This difference points to the potential 
for increasing our knowledge of the legislative process 
through methods that account for temporal as well as 
cross-sectional aspects of decision making. 


CONCLUSION 


This research extends our understanding of legislative 
behavior through a model of position taking and the 
timing of vote announcements. The dynamic timing 
component adds insight into the strategic behavior of 
legislators, institutional constraints on members of 
Congress, and strategies of interest group influence. In 
terms of congressional voting, and political decision 
making in general, a number of aspects of this study are 
significant. 

Particularly interesting are our results on cross- 
pressures or conflict in the signals that members re- 
ceive. This conflict is more precisely articulated when 
timing is considered and can only be captured in a 
dynamic framework. In contrast, models of congres- 
sional roll-call voting can only reflect the end of the 
process, the direction. Our findings are consistent with 
a signaling-based model of legislative position taking, 
in which members declare their stand on important 
issues earlier or later depending on the strength and 
clarity of signals received from constituents, interest 
groups, and policy leaders, while reconciling these 
signals with individual factors, such as ideology. This 
paper is a notable first step toward more detailed 
analyses of timing as a political phenomenon. 

Timing also enhances understanding of the role of 
cue-givers in the legislature. Do members who hold 
what traditionally are considered cue-giving posts ac- 
tually behave in ways that facilitate the exercise of 
influence over other members? Do certain institutional 
roles or responsibilities encourage members to act in 
certain ways? Does one’s place in the institutional 
framework encourage a member to view the timeline of 
a bill differently from a member with no institutional 
responsibility for the legislation? In the case of 
NAFTA, Republican leaders declared their position 
significantly earlier than others, making them at least 
potential cue-givers for the rank-and-file, but this was 
not true for committee members. 

Considering the effects of timing also allows us to 
discuss the strategic considerations of interest groups, 
who want the opportunity to make their case to and 
obtain issue agreement or perhaps advocacy from their 
district’s representative. Timing provides information 
about the role of advocacy within the institution and its 
relationship to support from identifiable interests. 
While we found that interest groups did play a role in 
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when members announced their decision, a number of 
questions about that influence remain, such as which 
members were contacted when, and how; which groups 
were more influential; and which groups had what 
effects on timing. 

Interesting contrasts were found in the effects of 
explanatory variables on the conceptually different 
aspects of timing and voting in the context of NAFTA. 
In the timing model, the functional form of some 
explanatory variables is different, interactions are 
added to capture the effects of cross-pressures, and 
more factors—constituent, interest group, institu- 
tional, and individual—affect the dynamic process. 

In summary, we suggest that the study of strategic 
position taking and the timing of vote decisions is 
important for several reasons. It adds information 
about the context and sequence of decision making. 
The analysis more closely approximates members’ stra- 
tegic considerations and therefore prdvides a more 
complete picture of legislative voting behavior than 
studies which focus solely on outcomes. Finally, in 
contrast to most of the literature on legislative roll-call 
voting, which focuses exclusively on the end result, it 
examines more fully the process. Since even basic 
hypotheses about strategic timing issues in the legisla- 
tive setting have not been articulated or systematically 
tested, this research is an important benchmark for 
future examinations of congressional voting behavior. 


APPENDIX A: VARIABLES AND CODING 


Dependent Variables 


Vote. Representative’s vote on H.R. 3450 (NAFTA imple- 
menting legislation), cast November 17, 1993. Coded 1 if 
voted in favor of passage, 0 otherwise. 


Timing of Position. Duration variable indicating the number 
of days after August 11, 1992, until the representative took 
either a “yes” or a “no” position on NAFTA. “Undecided” 
and “leaning” positions were not included. This variable 
includes data from various polls conducted prior to the vote. 


Independent Variables 


Union Membership. Proportion of private-sector workers 
who belong to a union in the representative’s district, 1991- 
92. Coded from Current Population Survey. 


Mexican Border. Coded 1 if the district contains a land 
border with Mexico, 0 otherwise. 


Household Income. Median household income in the district 
in thousands of dollars, as reported in the Almanac of 
Amencan Politics, 103rd Congress. 


Perot Vote. Proportion of the 1992 presidential vote in the 
district for H. Ross Perot, as reported in the Almanac of 
Amencan Politics, 103rd Congress. 


Corporate Contributions. Proportion of total contributions 
to the member’s campaign committee from corporate polit- 
ical action committees. 


Labor Contributions. Proportion of total contributions to 
the member’s campaign committee from labor-related polit- 
ical action committees. 
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NAFTA Committee. Membership on one or more of the 
committees which acted on NAFTA implementing legisla- 
tion. Coded 1 if representative was a member, 0 otherwise. 


Republican Leadership. A position in the Republican Party 
of the House. Coded 1 if minority leader, conference chair, 
vice-chair, secretary, minority whip, chief deputy whip, dep- 
uty whip, and assistant deputy whip; 0 otherwise. 


Democratic Leadership. A position in the Democratic Party 
of the House. Coded 1 rf the Speaker, majority leader, caucus 
chair, vice-chair, majority whip, floor whip, ex-officio whip, 
chief deputy whip, and assistant deputy whip; 0 otherwise. 


Party Affiliation. Coded 1 if Democrat, 0 if Republican. 
Minnesota Democratic Farmer/Labor Party coded as Dem- 
ocrat. 


Ideology. Dummy variable based on 1993 Chamber of Com- 
merce voting score. Coded 0 for a rating of $50; 1 otherwise. 


APPENDIX B: UNION MEMBERSHIP DATA 
BY CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


A data set was created for union membership percentages in 
each of the 435 districts of the 103d Congress. Data came 
from the Area Union Membership Files compiled by Hirsch 
and MacPherson (1993), which are derived from the Current 
Population Survey (CPS). We mapped the data to congres- 
sional districts via the Consolidated Federal Funds Report 
(CFFR) Geographic Reference File for fiscal year 1992, 
available from the Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Our data set includes information on private- 
sector labor union membership and total union membership 
(ie., membership for all wage and salary workers, including 
private sector, federal, state and local government employ- 
ees, and postal workers), expressed as a proportion of the 
total workers in the district. 

The Area Union Membership File is an aggregation of the 
CPS data on individual union membership throughout the 
United States. It contains data for 247 Metropolitan Statis- 
tical Areas (MSAs) and 50 nonurban state areas. Individuals 
are counted as union members if they respond “yes” to the 
question: “On this job, is (the respondent) a member of a 
labor union or of an employee association similar to a 
union?” The CPS excludes self-employed individuals and 
military personnel. For each area, the number of union 
members is divided by the total number of wage and salary 
workers to obtain the percentage of unionized workers. The 
CFFR file contains information on 45,976 distinct geographic 
areas, comprising all 50 states plus territories. Included are 
codes for Bureau of the Census designations as well as state, 
county, and city government units. The number of congres- 
sional districts in the geographic area and their identity also 
are included. 

We merged the Hirsch and MacPherson data on union 
membership percentages with CFFR data, so that each of the 
45,976 subunits in the CFFR file was assigned a unionization 
percentage based on its location in one of the 297 MSA/state 
areas. This is an adequate representation of union member- 
ship in most instances, since the CPS data come from a 
Census-based probability sample of the entire United States. 
These data were then aggregated to the congressional district 
level by first making one copy of each observation for each 
congressional district in which it exists, so that every district 
contains a CFFR observation for all CFFR areas in its 
boundaries. We then accounted for a CFFR unit’s contribu- 
tion to the total union membership of the district by weight- 
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ing a CFFR area’s assigned membership percentage by its 
population, then summing over the weighted membership 
scores and dividing by the total (aggregated) population of 
the congressional district. In this way, the aggregation process 
accurately accounts for varying levels of population as well as 
union membership. CFFR areas that occupy more than one 
district were weighted and counted for each district in which 
they fall. Because there is no way to determine what percent- 
age of a CFFR area falls in which of the two or more districts, 
and whether union membership varies between those respec- 
tive parts, both districts were given a weighted measure of 
union membership based upon the CFFR area’s entire 
population, rather than just the part located in each district. 
While this procedure introduces some level of bias due to 
varying population across CFFR areas, the problem is muti- 
gated by the fact that 37,927 of the 45,976 CFFR units 
(82.5%) exist in only one congressional district, and only 24 
CFFR areas are spread across 5 or more districts. To the 
extent that existing scholarship! relies on state union member- 
ship totals when conducting district-level analyses, we feel 
our data are a significant improvement. 
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Crime and Punishment: The Role of Norms in Crisis Bargaining 


CHRISTOPHER GELPI Harvard University 


security-related conflicts. Specifically, I examine the construction of norms in the settlements of 


l n this work I test the proposition that normative standards of behavior can influence state actions in 


security-related disputes and the effects these settlements have on subsequent militarized interactions. I 
argue that dispute settlements alter subsequent crisis bargaining in two important ways. First, they act as 
normative referents that alter the interpretation of subsequent crisis bargaining behavior both by identifying 
a solution to the dispute which alleviates fears of demands for future concessions and by defining a set of 
acts which both sides consider illegitimate. Second, in combination with the response to their violation, 
dispute settlements inflict reputational costs on states that violate them. I test these arguments against a 


realist theory of crisis bargaining through an analysis of 122 reınitiated international crises between 1929 and 
1979. I find strong support for the hypothesis that states can and do construct normative standards that guide 
their behavior in international crises, whereas realist theory receives only mixed support. 


tional anarchy, national interests, and the central 

importance of relative power, has dominated the 
discussion of international relations—and security af- 
fairs in particular—over the past five decades (Carr 
1946; Huth 1988; Mearsheimer 1983, 1994/1995; Mor- 
genthau 1985; Waltz 1979). The inadequacy of realist 
explanations for the end of the cold war, however, has 
provoked some scholars to; search for alternative par- 
adigms as complements to or replacements for realism. 
In particular, recent scholarship has argued that the 
cold war collapsed as a result of changes in the beliefs 
and ideas of foreign policymakers in the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe rather than as a response to any 
change in the global distribution of power (Checkel 
1993, Evangelista 1995, Koslowski and Kratochwil 
1994, Mendelson 1993). This finding has led theorists 
to construct theories of international politics that are 
rooted in the influence of normative beliefs and ideas 
as well as material capabilities (Katzenstein 1996, Kocs 
1994, Legro 1995, Paul 1995, Price 1995, Tannenwald 
1997, Wendt 1992). Before complicating the elegant 
realist paradigm, however, we must investigate whether 
norms and ideas actually have a significant indepen- 
dent influence on state behavior. In particular, we must 
determine whether norms influence behavior in mili- 
tary conflicts, since these ‘kinds of disputes are most 
central to a realist explanation of international rela- 
tions. 

The central aim of this work is to test the proposition 
that normative standards of behavior can influence 
state actions in security-related conflicts. I will examine 
the norms embodied in the settlement of security- 
related disputes in order to determine whether such 


Te realist paradigm, with its focus on interna- 
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settlements affect subsequent relations over the same 
disputed issue. Specifically, I will investigate whether 
states that violate a settlement during subsequent crises 
are more likely to capitulate when they are punished 
because their behavior conflicts with international 
norms regarding the maintenance of such settlements. 
I test this claim against a realist model of crisis 
bargaining through a quantitative analysis of 122 reini- 
tiated international crises between 1929 and 1979. 
Briefly, my findings indicate that these settlements do 
shape state leaders’ responses to crisis bargaining 
behavior in ways which cannot be explained by a purely 
realist framework. These results indicate that interna- 
tional security norms can and have helped to stabilize 
peace and cooperation, even between states that rep- 
resent substantial security risks to each other. At the 
same time, however, traditionally realist variables— 
such as coercion and reputation for toughness—are 
central to my explanation of crisis outcomes. Thus, my 
argument represents an important step toward inte- 
grating normative approaches with the prevailing, yet 
incomplete, realist approach to crisis bargaining. 

The remainder of the article is divided into six 
sections. In the first, I define the concepts central to my 
argument, review some of the persistent problems 
explored in the literature on international norms, 
discuss my solutions to them, and describe the data that 
these solutions direct me to examine. In the second 
section, I present two complementary arguments con- 
cerning the informational role of norms in shaping 
state bargaining behavior. The first argument empha- 
sizes the role of norms as focal points for interpreting 
behavior, while the second focuses on international 
norms as reputational constraints. In addition, I derive 
several specific hypotheses that flow from these argu- 
ments. In the third section, I offer a set of realist 
hypotheses on crisis bargaining that act as controls on 
my analysis. In the fourth section, I present my re- 
search design, the population of cases, and the opera- 
tionalization of the variables in the analysis. In the fifth 
section, I describe the results of my probit analysis and 
the marginal effects of the significant variables. Finally, 
I conclude by reviewing the implications of my, findings 
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for international relations theory and theories of crisis 
bargaining. 


THEORETICAL AND EMPIRICAL ISSUES 


My analysis of international norms focuses on what I 
call “legitimate” international agreements. To say that 
an agreement is perceived as legitimate implies that the 
contracting parties recognize both their obligation to 
adhere to its stipulations and that the other parties are 
within their rights to enforce compliance with the 
agreement “even, if necessary, by the use of force” 
(Diamond, Linz, and Lipset 1990, 9).! A state’s acces- 
sion to an international agreement is embodied in the 
signature of its official representative, but that alone 
does not imply the state has consented to the agree- 
ment. Consent is meaningful if the agreement is “re- 
sponsive” to the wishes of the state. I define an 
agreement as “responsive” if the state has played a role 
in shaping its stipulations. 

If an international agreement is legitimate, then the 
broad standards of behavior it defines may be termed 


norms. In a descriptive sense, a norm refers to a ~ 


behavioral regularity, that is, the way an actor usually 
behaves, and it often refers to a pattern of behavior 
developed over an extended period. In a prescriptive 
sense, a norm refers to the way in which an actor ought 
to behave. This usage does not necessarily carry any 
connotations of frequent or usual behavior. In this 
work I refer to norms exclusively in their prescriptive 
sense; when I say that a state has violated a norm, I 
mean it has behaved in a way it previously recognized 
as illegitimate.? 

Recent scholarship has identified three ways in 
which norms may affect state behavior (Duffield 1995; 
Tannenwald 1997). Adopting Tannenwald’s terminol- 
ogy, I shall refer to these types of influence as con- 
straining, enabling, and constitutive. Norms are con- 
straining when they impose costs on violators. Thus, 
state leaders may /ike to behave in a particular manner 
but refrain because of the costs they would suffer. 
Norms are enabling when they serve as focal points, 
which I label normative referents, to help states coor- 
dinate their behavior. In this case, norms alter state 
behavior by helping them interpret the behavior of 
other states in an uncertain international environment. 
Finally, norms are constitutive when they actually 
shape state identity and preferences. 

My claim about norms and crisis bargaining relies on 
both the constraining and enabling concept of norms. 
Thus, my argument is consistent with what has become 
known as the “institutionalist” paradigm but does not 
embrace more fundamental “constructivist” critiques 
of realism (Wendt 1992). I do not restrict myself to 
institutionalist premises because I reject constructivism 


1 My definition of legitimacy 1s drawn from this work and more 
generally from the literature on the legitimacy of democratic gov- 
ernments. One source in which I relied particularly is Herzog 1989. 
2 Descriptive norms may work in similar fashion by providing focal 
points for expectations. I restrict my attention to prescriptive norms 
because arguments and research designs for studying the two types of 
norms differ 
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out of hand; rather, I wish to show that even if we 
accept most realist assumptions about international 
relations, we still must revise realism to incorporate the 
role of norms and institutions. 

By granting that state interests are exogenous, con- 
straining and enabling arguments have the potential 
for providing strong evidence that the realist paradigm 
needs revision, even on its own terms. Unfortunately, 
scholars have had considerable difficulty in demon- 
strating that international norms and institutions are 
not purely the epiphenomenal! result of common inter- 
ests. The methodological issue here is one of spurious- 
ness. Since norms, institutions, and cooperation are all 
caused by cooperative interests, norms and institutions 
may appear to cause cooperative behavior, when in fact 
they are only correlated with it because of their depen- 
dence on cooperative interests. My solution is to 
evaluate the effect of norms when state interests clearly 
conflict. Thus, rather than focus directly on norms asa ` 
source of cooperation, I demonstrate that the effect of 
norms can be observed without the persistent concerns 
about spuriousness by‘stydying responses to the viola- 
tion of norms. ù 

Since I will examine the violations of security norms 
as embodied in legitimate dispute settlements, my 
analysis will focus on behavior in reinitiated interna- 
tional crises. In each case, a state initiated a dispute, 
which was resolved either with or without the conclu- 
sion of a legitimate dispute settlement, and then one of 
the states reinitiated the dispute over the same issue. 
The first state to threaten or take military action to 
alter the previous outcome is termed the challenger in 
the reinitiated dispute. The defender is the state 
against which the challenger’s threat or action is di- 
rected. In each case, the defender was forced to use 
some kind of bargaining strategy in an attempt to 
persuade the challenger to yield. Finally, each reiniti- 
ated dispute is resolved in one of three ways: (1) The 
challenger remains intransigent and forces concessions 
on the defender, (2) the challenger accepts a compro- 
mise, or (3) the challenger abandons its bid to overturn 
the status quo. I will focus on the challenger’s response 
to the defender’s bargaining strategy. That is, I hope to 
predict whether the defender will be able to persuade 
the challenger to abandon its revision of the status quo. 


A THEORY OF NORMS AND CRISIS 
BARGAINING 


My specific contention is that legitimate dispute settle- 
ments make it easier for defenders to protect the 
mutually agreed upon status quo for two complemen- 
tary reasons. First, dispute settlements alter the chal- 
lenger’s interpretation of the defender’s bargaining - 
behavior in subsequent disputes by making coercive 
strategies appear more legitimate and less threatening. 
Second, dispute settlements, in combination with the 
defender’s bargaining strategy, create substantial repu- 
tational costs for. violators. 


American Political Science Review 
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Dispute Settements as Normative 
Referents 


I hypothesize that dispute settlements will act as nor- 
mative referents which shape the interpretation of 
bargaining strategies. In particular, settlements provide 
the contracting parties with two important pieces of 
information that alter the context of subsequent crises. 
First, these agreements communicate to each state that 
its opponent is not fundamentally hostile. That is, they 
provide a focal point for resolving the crisis, which both 
states recognize that their’ opponent prefers to an 
escalation of the conflict. The anarchic nature of 
international politics makes it difficult to determine the 
true preferences and intentions of other states 
(Mearsheimer 1994/1995). This pervasive uncertainty 
often generates strong fears on the part of national 
decision makers, especially: with regard to security 
affairs. By their very nature; security interests touch on 
core values of both national leaders and their constit- 
uents, such as survival and national sovereignty. The 
sensitivity of security interests makes state leaders 
extremely wary of exploitation in such matters. Conse- 
quently, they are reluctant tó make any concessions in 
international crises for fear.that these will be inter- 
preted as a sign of weakness, which may cause the 
opposing state to escalate its demands. Such vigilance 
may successfully shield states from potential aggres- 
sors, but it often unnecessarily provokes hostile actions 
toward states with no aggressive intent (Jervis 1978). I 
hypothesize that dispute settlements can break this 
spiral of conflict by acting as a focal point which 
persuades each state that its'opponent is not unalter- 
ably aggressive. In particular, if the defending state 
uses a highly coercive bargaining strategy following the 
violation of the settlement, , then the challenger can 
remain confident that the defender will not demand 
concessions which move beyond the previous settle- 
ment. This knowledge of the opponent’s intentions 
alters the interpretation of subsequent crisis bargaining 
behavior. Threatening and potentially aggressive be- 
havior will no longer necessarily be categorized as a 
sign of aggressive intent. While outright aggression 
remains a possible interpretation for such actions, the 
fact that the opposing state has demonstrated its 
willingness to compromise will encourage state leaders 
to search for other possible interpretations. 

Second, I argue that dispute settlements introduce 
the concept of legitimacy into a relationship by defining 
for each of the contracting parties a set of proscribed 
. acts. The anarchic nature of international politics has 
created a context in which notions of “right” and 
“wrong” are not useful categories for describing state 
behavior. Realist theory, for example, holds that states 
defend their interests and that labeling such actions as 
“good” or “bad” is beside the point (Walzer 1977; Carr 
1946 is an exception). By consenting to a legitimate 
dispute settlement that proscribes a particular set of 
acts, however, the contracting parties create a norma- 
tive dimension to their relations which gives them new 
categories for interpreting behavior. Because each 
party recognizes this new normative dimension, the 
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conclusion of ‘a settlement enables leaders to under- 
stand both their own actions.and those of the opposing 
state as “legitimate” or “illegitimate” with regard to the 
issues covered by the settlement in a way that was not 
possible before its conclusion. 


Dispute Settlements as Reputational 
Constraints 


In addition to acting as normative referents, dispute 
settlements inflict reputational costs on violators. Jervis 
(1970) has outlined a number of costs states suffer by 
deceiving other states, most of which fall under the 
label of audience costs. My argument focuses on the 
costs that international audiences (i.e., other govern- 
ments) may impose on state leaders if they do not keep 
their commitments. In particular, such deception can 
have a devastating effect on a state’s bargaining repu- 
tation, which is a crucial asset because it allows states 
to achieve many objectives that otherwise would be 
impossible. For example, deterrence theory empha- 
sizes the importance of a reputation for toughness in 
order to prevent international crises from escalating to 
the point of war. Despite the centrality of a reputation 
for toughness in realist theories of crisis bargaining, 
these theories often ignore the importance of other 
kinds of reputations. Cooperation theory, for example, 
focuses on the role of a reputation for trustworthiness 
in resolving international crises (Axelrod 1984, Oye 
1985). Just as the reputation for toughness is important 
in deterring an attack or escalation of force, a reputa- 
tion for upholding one’s word is critical if states are to 
convince others to cooperate with them (Larson 1992). 

The notion that international agreements are pow- 
erful because states invest their reputation in them is 
not new. This argument implies that a state should be 
wary of violating a dispute settlement because of the 
damage to its reputation for trustworthiness, but it has 
little to say about the central focus of this work: the 
resolution of disputes after an agreement has been 
violated. By adding a corollary to this argument, how- 
ever, I generate some hypotheses about how reputa- 
tional concerns affect bargaining after a violation oc- 
curs. In particular, I hypothesize that the reputational 
costs of violating a settlement will depend significantly 
on the response of the injured party. For example, if 
the defending state makes no response, then the chal- 
lenger will suffer relatively fewer reputational costs for 
at least three reasons. First, the lack of a vigorous 
response will limit the amount of international atten- 
tion given to the violation. The event is more likely to 
be handled at a lower level of bureaucratic authority, 
and prominent decision makers in other states are not 
likely to spend much time on the issue. Second, if the 
injured state does not object vehemently, then others 
may view this as tacit consent to the unilateral alter- 
ation of the settlement. The damage to the trespassing 
state’s reputation is limited because its actions are less 
likely to be viewed as illegitimate. Third, in the absence 
of an attempt to enforce the previous settlement, it is 
difficult for others to infer how seriously the challenger 
takes its international commitments. Rather than re- 
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gard the trespasser as a renegade who cannot be 
trusted to uphold any agreement, for instance, states 
may make the more limited inference that the tres- 
passer will cheat if it is allowed to do so but will be 
sufficiently trustworthy if another state is willing to 
enforce the terms of a common understanding. Ac- 
cording to this same logic, if the challenger continues 
to violate a settlement even after the injured state has 
tried vigorously to enforce the accord, then there will 
be much larger reputational costs for the trespasser. 
The strong response of the injured state is likely to 
draw greater international attention; no state could 
construe the trespasser’s actions as a consensual revi- 
sion of the previous agreement; and it would be clear to 
all that the trespasser cannot be held to its obligations 
even by the threat or use of force. 


The Realist Hypothesis on Crisis Bargaining 


In presenting specific hypotheses, I begin by consider- 
ing how challengers will respond to various bargaining 
Strategies in the absence of a previous dispute settle- 
ment. After establishing the realist null hypothesis 
against which my argument about norms should be 
judged, I turn my attention to how normative referents 
and reputational costs should alter the challenger’s 
response to the defender’s bargaining strategy. 

Previous work on crisis bargaining identifies three 
strategies, ranging from least to most coercive (Huth 
1988, Leng and Wheeler 1979). A strategy of appease- 
ment, which exerts little or no coercive pressure, offers 
concessions in order to accommodate the challenger’s 
demands. A firm-but-flexible strategy applies a moder- 
ate amount of coercive pressure by resisting the chal- 
lenger’s demands and threatening retaliation, while at 
the same time offering alternative compromise solu- 
tions. Finally, a bullying strategy, the most highly 
coercive of the approaches, makes counterthreats and 
demands unconditional compliance. 

States use these bargaining strategies in interna- 
tional crises to convey their resolve in defending their 
interests balanced with their desire to avoid war. This 
work focuses on the effect of the defender’s bargaining 
strategy on the challenger’s response in a crisis. Thus, I 
now describe the challenger’s expected responses to 
each of the defender’s possible bargaining strategies. 
Following the challenger’s initiation of the crisis, ap- 
peasement conveys an appearance of weakness on the 
part of the defender because it indicates that the 
defender’s desire to avoid war outweighs its resolve to 
protect its security interests. Under these circum- 
stances, the challenger is likely to view the crisis as an 
Opportunity to improve its position. Thus, appease- 
ment is likely to make the challenger more insistent on 
overturning the status quo. 

A moderately coercive response, however, repre- 
sented by the firm-but-flexible strategy, is more likely 
to persuade the challenger to back down. In his discus- 
sion of extended deterrence crises, Huth (1988) argues 
that the firm-but-flexible strategy conveys a dual mes- 
sage to the challenger of both resolve and restraint. 
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Opposition to the demands of the potential attacker 
demonstrates determination to support the protégé, 
whereas conditional offers of compromise signal to the 
potential attacker the possibility of reaching an agreement 
which protects its political position and bargaining repu- 
tation. If the potential attacker has decided to back down 
from its initial threat, the defender’s offer of conditional 
compromise may provide the means to de-escalate (Huth 
1988, 52-3). 


The moderately coercive firm-but-flexible strategy con- 
veys strength without triggering fears of aggression by 
the defender. 

Finally, bullying behavior should be less successful 
than a firm-but-flexible stance because it emphasizes 
the defender’s resolve to stand firm without giving the 
challenger an acceptable way to extricate itself from 
the crisis. In response to strongly coercive tactics, the 
challenger will fear making concessions because they 
may encourage additional demands by the defender. 
The challenger fears developing a reputation for weak- 
ness, which may result in future aggression. It is 
unwilling to make concessions, even to return to the 
status quo ante. 


HypoTHEsis 1: In the absence of a previous dispute 
settlement to guide bargaining behavior, the relation- 
ship between the coerciveness of the defender’s bargain- 
ing strategy and the challenger’s insistence on overturn- 
ing the status quo will be described by a concave 
curvilinear function. That is, appeasement will make 
the challenger highly insistent, a firm-but-flexible strat- 
egy will make the challenger less insistent, and bullying 
strategies will make the challenger highly insistent on 
overturning the status quo. 


This hypothesis represents the conventional wisdom 
on international crisis bargaining behavior and 
emerges from existing realist scholarship.3 I do not 
wish to assert that the logic behind this argument is 
wrong, only that it is incomplete. This conventional 
view ignores both the role of norms as referents and 
the reputational costs of violating them. For both these 
reasons, the bargaining strategies taken in reaction to 
the violation of a dispute settlement will elicit a differ- 
ent response from the challenger in a crisis. 


Hypotheses on Norms and Crisis 
Bargalning 


While dispute settlements can influence crisis bargain- 
ing in two different ways, by serving as normative 


> This hypothesized relationship follows from the works of Huth and 
Leng, among others, concerning crisis bargaining. Huth (1988) 
derives his expectation for this relationship from deterrence theory, 
whereas Leng attempts to distinguish this argument from realism and 
deterrence theory (Leng 1993, Leng and Wheeler 1979). Upon closer 
examination, however, Leng’s version of realism includes some 
assumptions about the nature of the opposing state that are not 
central to realism or deterrence theory (Leng 1993, 6-10). Specifi- 
cally, Leng appears to conflate what Jervis (1978) labeled the 
“deterrence model” with deterrence theory. Thus, Leng’s expecta- 
tions about crisis bargaining are consistent with most realist ap- 
proaches. For a critique of the conflation of deterrence theory with 
the deterrence model, see Huth and Russett 1990. 
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referents and reputational constraints, both ways make 
identical predictions about the nature of crisis bargain- 
ing following the violation of a settlement. First, con- 
sider the influence of normative referents. In the 
absence of a previous settlement, I have argued that 
bullying tactics by the defender will cause the chal- 
lenger to fear additional demands for concessions and 
to increase its insistence on overturning the status quo. 
If the challenger is in violation of a dispute settlement, 
however, then highly coercive tactics should not result 
in intransigence. The previous settlement is a mutually 
recognized focal point for the solution of the current 
crisis. The challenger can retreat to the terms of the 
settlement without risk of signaling to the defender 
that it will make even further concessions on the issue 
at hand. Moreover, the defender’s consent to the 
previous settlement demonstrates to the challenger 
that it is not inherently aggressive. Thus, the challenger 
will reject that notion and will search for alternative 
interpretations of the defender’s bullying. In doing so, 
because of the normative dimension created by the 
dispute settlement, the challenger will reframe its own 
violation as an “illegitimate act.” In other words, the 
defender’s bullying becomes a “legitimate” defense of 
the settlement and a punishment rather than an act of 
ageression. Thus, if the defender uses a highly coercive 
strategy following the violation of a settlement, then 
the challenger will retain its'belief that the defender is 
not aggressive and will have' learned that the defender 
remains vigilant. Consequently, it will comply with the 
defender’s demands and yield in its challenge to the 
settlement. 

Conciliatory responses to the violation of a settle- 
ment will have precisely the opposite effect on the 
challenger’s response. As noted above, appeasement is 
likely to be viewed as a sign'of weakness if no previous 
settlement has been violated. In the case of a violation, 
however, the challenger recognizes it is committing an 
act that both it and the defender define as illegitimate. 
By appeasing a violation, the defender is abandoning 
the mutually recognized focal point for the resolution 
of the crisis. Thus, the challenger will view an appeas- 
ing response to a violation as an even stronger sign of 
the defender’s weakness than would have been the case 
in the absence of a settlement. Given the opportunity 
for cheap gains, the challenger will remain stubborn in 
its bid to revise the status quo. 

Finally, as was true without a dispute settlement, a 
firm-but-flexible strategy following a violation should 
be effective in persuading the challenger to yield. Such 
moderation conveys vigilance in enforcing the norm 
without triggering fears of additional demands by the 
defender. | 

The reputational effects of dispute settlements 
should have an identical influence on subsequent crisis 
bargaining. First, bullying by the defender in response 
to a violation will inflict substantial reputational costs 
on the challenger if it remains intransigent. Other 
states will view it as extremely untrustworthy, since it 
has demonstrated that it cannot be held to its commit- 
ments even by the threat or use of force. In contrast, 
conceding to the defender gives the challenger an 
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opportunity to rehabilitate its reputation for keeping 
its word. While some reputational damage may be 
inevitable, by reestablishing compliance with the norm, 
the challenger demonstrates that it is not unalterably 
ageressive and can be held to its word by a vigilant 
defender. In addition, by offering concessions after 
committing a violation, the challenger does less dam- 
age to its reputation for toughness than may be the case 
in other contexts. Because the previous dispute settle- 
ment is a focal point for resolving the crisis, it is easier 
for the challenger to frame its concession as an act of 
compliance with the specific principles of the agree- 
ment rather than as a general signal that it lacks 
resolve. 

If the defender responds with appeasement follow- 
ing a violation, however, then we should expect the 
challenger to insist on overturning the status quo. The 
violation will attract little international attention, and 
the states which do notice will either infer tacit consent 
by the defender or will make a very limited inference 
about the challenger’s trustworthiness. In choosing to 
violate the settlement, the challenger knew that it 
risked some damage to its reputation, even if the 
defender were to respond with appeasement. Thus, in 
the absence of reputational damage beyond these 
expected costs, the challenger is likely to remain in- 
transigent. Moreover, by agreeing to the previous 
settlement, the defender placed its own reputation for 
toughness on the line by explicitly committing itself to 
the status quo. Once again, I hypothesize that opposing 
the violation of a settlement should signal the defend- 
er’s weakness even more strongly than if no settlement 
existed. This weakness should encourage the chal- 
lenger to be even more insistent on overturning the 
status quo. 

Finally, as was the case without a dispute settlement, 
a firm-but-flexible strategy should persuade the chal- 
lenger to yield. This response by the defender will 
attract international attention to the violation, and 
continued intransigence will do severe damage to the 
challenger’s reputation for trustworthiness, indicating 
that the violator cannot be held to its word even by 
force. If the challenger chooses to concede, then the 
presence of the settlement and the face-saving compro- 
mises incorporated in the defender’s firm-but-flexible 
strategy will limit the damage to the ana S 
reputation for toughness. 


HypoTtuesis 2: When a challenger violates a dispute 
settlement and the defender responds with appease- 
ment, the challenger’s insistence will be higher than it 
would if there were no previous settlement. 


Hypotuesis 3: When a challenger violates a dispute 
settlement and the defender responds with a bullying 
strategy, the challenger’s insistence will be lower than it 
would if there were no previous Settlement. 


Hyrotuesis 4: When a challenger violates a dispute 
settlement and the defender responds with a firm-but- 
flexible strategy, the challenger’s insistence will be at 
least as low as it would if there were no previous 
settlement. 
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FIGURE 1. Predicted Relationships between Challenger Intransigence and Defender Strategy 
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The competing predictions of the conventional 
model and my norm-based argument concerning the 
relationship between the defender’s bargaining strat- 
egy and the challenger’s insistence on overturning the 
status quo are displayed in Figure 1. The circle and 
dotted line represent the conventional wisdom about 
crisis bargaining. My model suggests that this predic- 
tion will be correct only for cases in which no previous 
dispute settlement has been violated. If the challenger 
has violated a settlement, I predict that the relationship 
between the defender’s strategy and the challenger’s 
response will shift to the one described by the square 
and dashed line. In this case very weak strategies will 
make the challenger even more insistent on overturn- 
ing the status quo. In both models the influence of 
moderate coercion is about the same, but in my 
framework highly coercive strategies are effective in 
persuading the challenger to return to the status quo. 


THE REALIST ALTERNATIVE: RATIONAL 
COERCION THEORY 


In testing my argument about the influence of norms, it 
is important to control for the prominent realist alter- 
natives to this approach. Deterrence theory and coer- 
cion theory are the most clearly established competi- 
tors to my argument (Ellsberg 1968; Schelling 1960, 
1966). In addition, since my hypotheses concern behav- 
ior in reinitiated crises, it is important to consider 
realist arguments that focus on the evolution of conflict 
over time, such as those which emerge from the 
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literature on enduring rivalries. Drawing on these 
three literatures, I have developed a list of variables 
central to any realist explanation of crisis outcomes and 
include them as controls on my analysis: (1) The 
Defender’s Bargaining Strategy, (2) the Balance of Mil- 
tary Capabilities, (3) the Defender’s Bargaining Strategy 
and the Balance of Military Capabilities, (4) the Posses- 
sion of Nuclear Weapons, (5) the Interests at Stake in the 
Dispute, (6) Concurrent Involvement in Other Disputes, 
(7) Behavior in Previous Disputes between the same 
adversaries, (8) the History of Previous Conflicts, and 
(9) the Change in the Balance of Military Capabilities 
since the most recent dispute between the adversaries. 


The Defender’s Bargaining Strategy 


The realist predictions about bargaining behavior, de- 
scribed in hypothesis 1, are identical to those of my 
normative model in the absence of a dispute settlement. 
The crucial difference between these two approaches is 
that coercion theory does not incorporate the possible 


* Despite the obvious importance of rivalries in international politics, 
this literature is still in a relatively early stage of development. 
Moreover, as Hensel (1994) and Goertz and Diehl (1992) note, much 
of the work on enduring rivalries uses this concept as a case selection 
device to test arguments not directly related to the issue of mvalry 
(Huth and Russett 1993; Huth, Bennett, and Gelp1 1992). Thus, my 
hypotheses are restricted to some of the very basic ideas underpin- 
ning the notion of rrvalries, such as a concern with reputation for 
toughness and the possibility of a positrve feedback cycle that drives 
conflict escalation. 
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construction of norms or the way they may alter crisis 
bargaining. In fact, it explicitly rejects the notion that 
the standards of legitimacy constructed by dispute 
settlements will have any effect on crisis behavior 
(Mearsheimer 1994/1995). 


The Balance of Military Capabilities 


Perhaps the most basic variable in any realist approach 
to international conflict is' the balance of military 
capabilities. States with an advantage in these capabil- 
ities relative to their adversaries face lower costs in the 
event of military conflict than do the disadvantaged 
states. Consequently, dominant states may exploit their 
position by coercing others into making concessions or 
by simply imposing their will through victory on the 
battlefield. Weaker states may make concessions in 
order to appease powerful adversaries and to avoid the 
costs of military conflict. | 


The Defender’s Bargaining Strategy and the 
Balance of Military Capabilities 


Although a disadvantage in relative military capabili- 
ties will have some influence on a state’s behavior, this 
effect may not be substantial'if the more powerful state 
does not demonstrate the willingness to use its capa- 
bilities. Engaging in military conflict always entails 
some costs for both sides, and even a very weak state 
need not make concessions unless a powerful state has 
indicated its willingness to use force. This suggests that 
military capacity will be more effective in extracting 
concessions when it is complemented by highly coer- 
cive bargaining tactics. 


Possession of Nuclear Weapons 
| 


Although nuclear arms arejpart of a state’s military 
capability, their fundamentally different nature has 
caused most students of international conflict to treat 
them separately from conventional armaments (Glaser 
1990, Powell 1990, Zagare 1987). One central argu- 
ment of this literature relates to first-strike capacity, or 
the ability to destroy or disable all the opponent’s 
deliverable nuclear warheads by launching first. The 
defender’s possession of a first-strike capability has 
obvious and damaging implications for the challenger, 
since it sharply increases the challenger’s costs in the 
event of military conflict and lowers the likelihood that 
the challenger will prevail on the battlefield. Both these 
factors will lead the challenger to make concessions in 
order to avoid an escalation. 


Interests at Stake in the Dispute 


A number of scholars have drawn attention to the 
importance of the interests at stake in a particular 
dispute (Betts 1987, George and Smoke 1974, Jervis 
1984). If the defender has much at stake, then it will be 
willing to suffer considerable costs in order to achieve 
its goals, and acquiescing to the challenger’s revision of 
the status quo, is relatively less attractive. As a result, 
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the challenger will be cautious about a violation which 
concerns the defender’s core values, since the defender 
may be willing to suffer substantial costs rather than 
concede. When disputes do arise over such issues, the 
challenger is more likely to yield. 


Concurrent Involvement in Other Disputes 


The resources a defender may direct toward a confron- 
tation with a challenger depend, in part, on the defend- 
er’s involvement in disputes with third parties (Huth, 
Bennett, and Gelpi 1992; Huth, Gelpi, and Bennett 


- 1993; Huth and Russett 1993). A state occupied with 


war on one of its borders, for example, is less likely to 
be willing or able to threaten force against another 
neighbor. If the defender has committed diplomatic, 
political, and military resources to another dispute, 
then it is less likely to prevail against the challenger. 


Behavior in Previous Disputes 


Much of the work on deterrence and coercion—in 
theory and practice—is directly concerned with the 
importance of bargaining reputation.° A state which 
capitulates during a crisis knows that its bargaining 
reputation is damaged. Backing down in a previous 
crisis will be viewed by others as a reliable signal that a 
state is weakly resolved (Nalebuff 1991, Powell 1990, 
Schelling 1966). Since the challenger should perceive 
the previous capitulation of the defender as a sign of 
general weakness, it will tend to be intransigent in 
subsequent encounters with the defender, confident of 
its ability to prevail. 


History of Previous Conflict 


The literature on enduring rivalries demonstrates that 
relatively few dyads account for a substantial share of 
all international military conflicts (Gochman and Maoz 
1984, Goertz and Diehl 1992). This has led to specu- 
lation about whether the dynamics of repeated conflict 
create a cycle of increasingly frequent and violent 
disputes (Hensel 1994). In presenting the “modified 
realist” model of territorial rivalries, for example, Huth 
(1996) argues that rivalries become embedded in do- 
mestic political debates within the disputing states. As 
a conflict persists, it becomes increasingly difficult for 
state leaders to make any kind of concessions to their 
adversaries because of the domestic repercussions. 
Taking a slightly different approach to the same ques- 
tion, Leng (1983) maintains that states tend to learn 
“realist” lessons about the dynamics of international 
conflict as they engage in repeated disputes. These 
lessons cause states to rely on increasingly coercive 
bargaining strategies as crises recur. Both arguments 
suggest that the challenger is more likely to be intran- 
sigent if there is an extensive history of conflict with the 
defender. 


5 The literature on this point is far too extensive to cite exhaustively, 
but perhaps the most influential work ıs Schelling 1966. 
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Change in the Balance of Military 
Capabilities 


According to realist theory, the status quo established 
by the outcome of a crisis reflects the relative power of 
the two states at that time. This suggests that if the 
balance of military capabilities has changed between a 
previous crisis and a current one, then the newly more 
powerful state should be able to improve its position 
relative to the status quo.® If the balance shifts in favor 
of the challenger, then it should be less likely to yield in 
its insistence on changing the status quo to reflect its 
increased capabilities. If the defender becomes more 
powerful, then the challenger should be more likely to 
comply with the defender’s demands. 


RESEARCH DESIGN AND MEASUREMENT 


The cases for my analysis are drawn from the crises 
identified by Wilkenfeld, Brecher, and Moser (1988) in 
the International Crisis Behavior (ICB) Project be- 
tween 1929 and 1979. Using the ICB data, I compare 
crises that involve violation of a previous settlement 
with crises that also involve reinitiation of disputes over 
the same issue but no previous settlement. It is impor- 
tant to compare crises which involve violations of 
settlements to other reinitiated crises, and to omit all 
other crises, to avoid conflating the influence of inter- 
national norms with the simple salience of the status 
quo. One might expect, for example, that once an issue 
has been disputed in an international crisis, the status 
quo established by that crisis would become a salient 
point for settling subsequent disputes, regardless of 
whether both parties consented to that status quo. By 
comparing violations of settlements to other reinitia- 
tions, I can separate the normative content of consen- 
sual dispute settlements from the simple salience effect 
of the previous status quo. Thus, the final population of 
cases in my analysis is 122 international crises between 
1929 and 1979 that reinitiated previous disputes during 
the same period. The cases are listed in the Appendix. 

For each case, in addition to the primary challenger 
and defender, a number of other states may play 
supporting roles. These are of interest because they 
may shift the balance of military capabilities between 
the challenger and defender. Therefore, I include a 
state as a supporting actor only if it takes or threatens 
some direct military action on behalf of one of the 
disputants. Using these rules, the identification of 
challengers, defenders, and supporting parties is rela- 
tively straightforward. An exception is the direct en- 
gagement of a Great Power’s military forces, in which 
' case the outcome of the crisis is affected much more by 
the major power’s behavior than by the actions of any 
minor power. In these instances, since my statistical 
model includes the bargaining behavior of the de- 
fender but not that of its supporting actors, the Great 


6 I would like to thank Chris Achen and Stephen Krasner for 
bringing this argument to my attention. 
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Power is coded as the defender, and the minor power 
is coded as a supporting actor.” 

Since crisis participants are, by definition, self-se- 
lected and do not represent a random sample of 
international interactions, the analysis of any crisis 
behavior raises the issue of selection effects. These can 
only become more prominent in reinitiated crises, 
which involve two stages of self-selection. This nonran- 
dom sample selection process and its effect on the 
estimated coefficients in my model do not imply that 
the results are “wrong” or that the coefficients are 
“biased.” The coefficients are correct for the popula- 
tion of cases for which they have been estimated: 
reinitiated crises. The error researchers often make, 
however, is to generalize their results from nonran- 
domly selected samples to other populations (Achen 
1986). Although the generalizability of my findings is 
limited to crisis situations, the advantage is a more 
difficult test for my normative argument, since the 
challenger in a reinitiated crisis should be especially 
motivated to overturn the status quo. I will return to 
the issue of selection effects in discussing the results. 


OPERATIONALIZATION OF VARIABLES 


The Challenger’s Response 


The Challenger’s Response is the dependent variable in 
this analysis. The challenger’s final response to the 
defender refers to the outcome of the crisis. The coding 
procedure for this variable draws on Leng and Wheeler 
(1979) and uses a three-point ordinal scale to reflect 
increasing insistence by the challenger on altering the 
status quo. The three categories are compliance, com- 
promise, and intransigence. Compliance is coded 1 and 
involves two kinds of responses by the challenger. First, 
of course, the challenger may agree to all the defend- 
ers demands. Second, the challenger may attempt to 
placate the defender by giving in to some demands 
and/or offering alternative concessions without making 
any threatening actions. Compromise (coded 2) refers 
to a challenger who concludes the crisis by offering 
some concessions while remaining firm about other 
aspects of its challenge. There are two substantial 
distinctions between placation, which is coded as com- 
pliance, and compromise. In compromise not only does 
the challenger offer less than demanded but also the 
challenger’s refusal to comply completely with the 
defender’s demands is backed up by the threat of force. 
In placation the concessions offered are substantively 
comparable to those demanded by the defender. Jn- 
transigence (coded 3) includes two possible responses 
by the challenger: ignore the defender’s demands and 
refuse to alter behavior, or defy the defender by 


7 A related coding issue is the fact that many of the agreements and 
crises are multilateral. If the outcome of the interaction among the 
various actors was determined independently, then I separated the 
multilateral crisis into several dyads and included them separately in 
the analysis. If the outcome was codetermined, then the crisis 
remained as a single case, and I identified the primary challenger and 
defender based on their centrality in defining the issues at stake and 
the outcome of the dispute. 
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escalating demands or military activities. In coding the 
challenger responses, I relied primarily on the sources 
and case summaries provided by the ICB data set as 
well as Keesing’s Contemporary Archives. 


The Defender’s Bargaining Strategy 


The Defender’s Bargaining Strategy is coded according 
to the framework used in previous research on crisis 
bargaining (Huth 1988). The three categories—ap- 
peasing, firm-but-flexible, and bullying—reflect in- 
creasing coerciveness in the defender’s bargaining 
strategy. In general, bullying strategies respond to any 
challenger behavior other than compliance by continu- 
ing or escalating threatening actions. Firm-but-flexible 
strategies respond to compliance or placation by re- 
peating the defender’s position or offering further 
inducements but escalate the level of hostility in re- 
sponse to being defied or ignored by the challenger. 
Huth (1988, 65) writes that the “critical difference 
between the bullying and firm-but-flexible strategies is 
that in the latter case the defender does more than 
react negatively to the demands of the potential at- 
tacker: it also initiates proposals for compromise.” 
Finally, appeasing strategies respond to anything but 
compliance by offering er inducements to the 
challenger. 7 

In order to code this variable, each crisis was broken 
down into a series of actions and counteractions. 
Relying on the procedures'used by Huth and devel- 
oped by Leng (1989, 1993; Leng and Wheeler 1979) in 
order to categorize each coercive strategy, I examined 
each response of the defender to the bargaining posi- 
tion of its adversary.® | 

Leng actually begins with five categories, adding 
“trial and error” and “stonewalling” to those discussed 
above. Conceptually, however, both of these include 
two or more different kinds of behavior. Trial-and- 
error strategies, for example, may begin with any type 
of coercive response. If the strategy appears to be 
successful, then the state will continue its behavior; if it 
appears to fail, then the state will select a new strategy. 
In principle, there can be five very different patterns of 
behavior: (1) a state remains highly coercive through- 
out, (2) a state begins with a low level of coercion and 
increases it as the challenger continues to insist, (3) a 
state begins with a high level of coercion and backs 
down as the challenger continues to insist, (4) a state 
uses a very low level of coercion throughout, and (5) a 
state fluctuates aimlessly in its level of coercion, unable 
to find a strategy that works! The first type I recoded as 
bullying, the second as firm-but-flexible, and the last 
three as appeasing. Similarly, stonewalling in principle 


8 Having identified the move/countermove sequence of each crisis, I 
relied on Leng’s (1989; Leng and Wheeler 1979) procedures, but my 
codings cannot be considered a duplication of the Behavioral Cor- 
relates of War (BCOW) data gathering effort (Leng 1989). In 
particular, BCOW used primary sources and multiple coders to test 
for intercoder reliability. Resource constraints forced me to rely on 
the ICB case summaries, secondary sources cited by ICB coders, 
Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, and Facts on Fie in identifying the 
sequence of moves in each crisis. ' 
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can refer to two very different situations: (1) The 
defender may ignore the challenger’s threatening ac- 
tions, and the challenger is unable to accomplish its 
goals; or (2) the defender may ignore the challenger, 
and the challenger achieves its goals in the face of the 
defender’s inaction. The first of these situations I 
recoded as bullying, the second as appeasement.’ 


Violation of a Legitimate Settlement 


For each case in my data set, I determined whether the 
previous crisis had resulted in a legitimate dispute 
settlement.!° Such settlements are -of two types. “Ex- 
plicit settlements” involve a treaty, armistice, cease- 
fire, and so on. The agreement may take the form of a 
formal document, public letter, or oral declaration, but 
the conditions are explicitly stated. “Tacit settlements” 
are mutual understandings by the adversaries that are 
neither written nor stated publicly. All other results of 
previous crises were coded as lacking a legitimate 
settlement. These outcomes also fall into two catego- 
ries. First, in “imposed outcomes,” one actor emerges 
as the clear victor in the crisis and imposes its desires 
on its adversary. The solution may or may not be 
couched in terms of a treaty settlement. I do not 
consider an imposed treaty a dispute settlement, since 
the agreement is not likely to be viewed as legitimate by 
the defeated party. A dispute settlement is differenti- 
ated from an imposed outcome by the presence of 
bargaining between the adversaries over the policies 
included in the settlement. If a settlement reflected no 
responsiveness to the preferences of one party, then I 
coded the outcome as imposed. Second, in a “stalemate 
outcome” the dispute simply fades without any change 
in the status quo or any agreement, imposed or other- 
wise. 

After determining whether a previous legitimate 
settlement existed, I then identified the cases in which 
it was violated by the challenger. For each case I 
reviewed the relevant documents or statements and 
determined the substance of the settlement.!! If the 
challenging state did not adhere to the terms of that 
understanding, either through the reinitiation of the 
crisis or at any time during the crisis, then I coded it as 
in violation of the settlement. In practice this process is 
less difficult than it may appear, since the central 
component of most of these settlements—both tacit 
and explicit—is the establishment of some policy (often 
a territorial boundary) that the parties agree not to 
attempt to overturn by force. Thus, the reinitiation of a 
crisis over the same issue itself generally constitutes a 
violation. For all crises in which no such settlement 
existed, I coded the challenger as not in violation. That 


9 In terms of my data set, all the stonewalling cases were recoded as 
appeasement. I did not encounter any of the other possible patterns 
of behavior 

10 Coding was based on the “Form of Outcome” variable in the: ICB 
data set. I then reviewed each case myself to determine whether a 
settlement (1) was present, (2) was “legitimate,” and (3) had been 
violated. 

11 In selecting primary and secondary sources, I relied on the 
bibliographies provided by the ICB data set. 
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coding also was used if a previous settlement existed 
but the actions of the challenger in the subsequent 
dispute did not violate its specific terms. 


Interaction of Bargaining and Settlement 


The three possible defender bargaining strategies com- 
bine with the presence or absence of a previous settle- 
ment to define six possible actions by the defender: (1) 
appeasement without a previous settlement, (2) ap- 
peasement after violation of a previous settlement, (3) 
firm-but-flexible without a previous settlement, (4) 
firm-but-flexible after violation of a previous settle- 
ment, (5) bullying without a previous settlement, and 
(6) bullying after violation of a previous settlement. To 
avoid severe problems of multicolinearity in testing a 
curvilinear relationship combined with an interaction, I 
tested the first four hypotheses with a series of dummy 
variables. Using firm-but-flexible without a previous 
settlement as the excluded category, I include five 
dummy variables to capture each of the possible inter- 
actions of previous settlements and the defender’s 
bargaining strategy.12 


The Balance of Military Capabilities 


My indicator of conventional military resources has 
three components to measure the capabilities available 
for the current dispute: (1) military expenditures, (2) 
military personnel, and (3) the ratio of expenditures to 
personnel.!3 

For each component I summed the capabilities of 
both the challenger and its supporters and the defender 
and its supporters. Then, again for each component, I 
computed the defending side’s proportion of the total 
dyad’s capabilities in the following manner: 


Defender + Supporting Capabilities 
(Defender + Supporting Capabilities) + 
(Challenger + Supporting Capabilities) 


12 An alternative specification of the relationship would be to include 
the three-category coerciveness of the’ defender’s bargaining strategy 
along with its square to capture the curvilinear effect predicted by 
hypothesis 1 The influence of international norms could be esti- 
mated by interacting each of these vanables with the dummy variable 
marking the violation of a previous settlement This specification of 
the model yields predicted effects nearly identical to those described 
here. -Very high levels of multicolinearity, however, prevent the 
coefficients in that model from achieving statistical significance. The 
auxiliary R? for the normative variables in that specification exceed 
0.99. 

13 The ratio of spending per soldier is a crude measure of troop 
quality. It is likely to capture the amount of resources spent on 
equipment, training, and support services for each soldier. For a 
more detailed discussion of this measure, see Huth, Bennett, and 
Gelpi 1992. The data are taken from the COW data set on military 
capabilities (Singer and Small 1993) For crises that occurred in the 
first quarter of a year, I used the previous year’s data as a more 
accurate reflection of capacity. The capabulities of all parties involved 
ın the cnsis are discounted for the distance from each state’s 
homeland to the point of conflict, using the procedure developed by 
Bueno de Mesquita (1981) . 
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Finally, I calculated the balance of conventional mili- 
tary capabilities for the crisis as the average of these 
three ratios.14 


The Defender’s Bargaining Strategy and the 
Balance of Military Capabilities 


To test the hypothesis that the balance of military 
capabilities has a greater effect when the defender 
shows willingness to use force, I included the measure 
of balance of forces interacted with a dummy variable 
identifying when the defender used a bullying strategy. 


Possession of Nuclear Weapons 


J began my coding based on the ICB data set and 
referred to additional sources in order to fill in missing 
data.’5 I then created a three-point nuclear scale for 
each state (1 = no capability, 2 = rudimentary, 3 = 
developed). The essential difference between rudimen- 
tary and developed nuclear capacity is possession of a 
secure second-strike force. States with a rudimentary 
capability have nuclear warheads and the capacity to 
deliver them onto the territory of their adversary, but 
they lack sufficient warheads and/or basing capabilities 
to be assured of a second strike. Finally, I used this 
three-point scale to create a dummy variable marking 
first-strike capabilities for the defender. The defender 
is attributed first-strike capacity if its nuclear score is 
greater than the challenger’s (coded 1; 0 otherwise). 


Interests at Stake in the Dispute 


Codings for this variable were based on the ICB data 
set. In particular, Wilkenfeld, Brecher, and Moser 
(1988) use a six-value ordinal scale to score the gravity 
of the value threatened for each state in the crisis. A 
low level of threat refers to crises that threaten the 
economic or social activities of the state. In the second 
category are political threats to the viability of the 
State’s current regime or leadership. Next are threats to 
a State’s territorial integrity. The fourth category in- 
volves threats to a state’s influence with its adversaries 
or allies within the regional or international system. 
The “grave damage” category is exemplified by large 
casualties in war or mass bombings. Finally, a crisis may 
threaten the very existence of a state as a political unit 
or the survival of its entire population. 

In my data set, if a crisis threatened more than one 


One might hypothesize that the balance of military capabilities 
would have a nonlinear effect on the challenger’s insistence on 
overturning the status quo. When the distribution of capabilities is 
extremely uneven, changes ın the relative balance may have little 
effect on states’ expectations of the outcome of a conflict. As the 
balance nears equality, however, small changes may have a substan- 
tial influence. I attempted to test this hypothesis by using a cumula- 
tive normal transformation of the balance of military capabilities. 
The transformed vanable, however, correlated at .997 with the linear 
coding of balance of military capabilities and generated a coefficient 
and marginal effects that mirrored those from the linear coding. 
Thus, I retained the simpler vanable in the analysis. 

15 The main sources consulted were Goldschmidt 1982 and Betts 
1987. 
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type of value, the most severe threat was coded. 
According to realist theory, threats to international 
influence should not be considered more serious than 
those to the political stability of the government in 
power or to the territorial integrity of the state itself 
(Waltz 1979). Thus, I reordered the categories to code 
international influence lower, than governmental stabil- 


ity. 


Concurrent Involvement in Other Disputes 


I coded this variable based on the COW data set on 
militarized international disputes (Singer and Small 
1993).16 The value is simply the number of militarized 
disputes in which a state was involved both during the 
current crisis and the six months preceding it.!7 


Behavior in Previous Disputes 


Conceptually, this variable captures a state’s willing- 
ness to use force in defense of its interests. In order to 
measure this willingness, I examined both a state’s 
bargaining behavior in the previous crisis and its suc- 
cess in achieving its objectives. Specifically, I used a 
combination of the ICB variables, which identify the 
“centrality of violence” to an actor’s bargaining strat- 
egy and the “content of the crisis outcome,” to identify 
the party that was defeated in the previous crisis and 
that did not use force or only a minor amount to avoid 
this defeat. Such states are coded as having capitulated 
in the previous dispute (value of 1). Otherwise, a value 
of 0 was coded. | 

| 


History of Previous Conflict 


This variable is coded on the. basis of the ICB data set, 
that is, the number of times that the challenger and 
defender were the primary disputants in international 
crises prior to the current one.!® Since this variable 
reflects either the domestic, political implications of 
engaging in conflict or the lessons leaders learn from a 
pattern of hostile interaction, I included all earlier 
crises between the challenger and defender between 
1929 and 1979, regardless of whether the issues re- 
curred in the current crisis!and regardless of which 
state was identified as the previous challenger. 


16 The COW data set includes a number of cases of such low intensity 
that I did not wish to drain resources by using them. To count as a 
dispute, a conflict must last at least one week, and there must be 
some militarized action or threat of 1t by both parties to the conflict. 
17 Involvement in an interstate war counts as engagement in another 
dispute if the war lasted until at sie one year before the beginning 
of the current crisis. 

18 Generally, of course, all cases will score at least a one on this 
variable. Some cases may be coded zero, however, if the challenger 
and defender were not the prunary disputants in previous crisis Such 
crises are properly coded as reinitiations, for my purposes, since the 
two disputants were participants [For this variable, however, I 
identify the number of times that these states have been primary 
disputants because both Huth (1996) and Leng (1983) suggest that 
the influence of previous conflicts should be stronger if the two states 
were the primary disputants over the most critical issues at stake. 
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Change in the Balance of Conventional 
Military Capabilities 


This variable is coded as the change in the proportion 
of dyadic capabilities attributable to the current chal- 
lenger since the most recent crisis over the same issue. 
First, J determined the defender’s proportion of the 
dyadic balance of military capabilities for the previous 
crisis in an identical manner to the procedure de- 
scribed above. Second, I subtracted the defender’s 
proportion of dyadic capabilities in the current crisis 
from the value for the previous crisis. Thus, positive 
values on this variable reflect an increase in challenger 
capabilities between the previous and current disputes. 


DATA ANALYSIS AND STATISTICAL 
RESULTS 


For the statistical analysis, the ordered-probit ap- 
proach was used. It is analogous to ordinary regression 
but is the appropriate tool for dependent variables with 
three or more ordinally ranked categories (Hanushek 
and Jackson 1977, King 1989).19 As discussed earlier, 
the interaction between the defender’s bargaining 
strategy and the violation of a previous settlement is 
represented by five dummy variables, with firm-but- 
flexible and no settlement as the excluded category. 
Recall that hypothesis 1 predicts a concave curvilinear 
relationship between the coerciveness of the defender’s 
strategy and the challenger’s insistence on overturning 
the status quo in the absence of a previous dispute 
settlement. This relationship is represented in the 
statistical model through the combination of two vari- 
ables: appeasement with no settlement and bullying 
with no settlement. I expect to find a positive coeff- 
cient for both since, in the absence of a previous 
settlement, both should result in more challenger re- 
sistance than would a firm-but-flexible strategy. Hy- 
pothesis 2 predicts that if defenders are appeasing, 
then challengers will be more insistent if they have 
violated a settlement than if they have not. This effect 
will be reflected in a positive coefficient on the dummy 
variable for defender appeasement after a previous 
settlement that is substantively larger than the coeffi- 
cient for appeasement with no settlement. Hypothesis 
3 predicts that the challenger will yield if the defender’s 
coercive behavior represents a punishment for the 
violation of a previous settlement. In other words, 
bullying will not have a significantly different effect on 
the challenger’s response than would a firm-but-flexi- 
ble strategy without a previous settlement. Conse- 
quently, the coefficient for this variable should be much 
smaller than the coefficient for bullying without a 


19 Because my dependent variable has three categones, the statistical 
model must estimate a constant term and two threshold boundaries 
between the categories. Since the dependent variable in an ordered- 
probit analysis has no metric scale, one of these values must be held 
constant while all other coefficients are calculated in relation to it. 
The statistical software accomplishes this estimation by assuming 
that the coefficient for the constant term is 0. The first and second 
thresholds are then estimated as parameters in the model along with 
those for the independent variables. The estimated thresholds be- 
tween the categories appear in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1. Probit Analysis Predicting Challenger Response: Normative and Realist Variables 
Explanatory Variables Coefficient Standard Error Probability Level 


Normative Variables 
Bully, No Settlement 1.73 0.70 <.01 
Bully, Settlement Violated 0.61 0.65 35 
Firm/Flex, Settlement Violated —0.26 0.47 57 
Appease, No Settlement 1.12 0.49 .01 
Appease, Settlement Violated 1.98 0.59 <.001 
Realist Coercion Vanables 
Balance of Military Capabilities —0.65 0.68 17 
Balance of Military Capabilities X Bully S015 1.01 44 
Defender First Strike Capability 0.78 0.40 .05* 
Defender Interests at Stake 0.13 0.08 107 


Defender Number of Other Disputes 0.03 0.12 41 
Defender Previous Capitulation 0.45 0.39 13 


Number of Previous Disputes 
Change In Balance of Military 
Capabilities —0.99 1.45 .25 


First threshold 0.33 0.59 
Second threshold 1.00 0.59 


—0.02 0.08 39 


Number of observations = 122 

Number of observations correctly predicted = 82 

Percentage correctly predicted = 67 2% 

Proportional reduction In error = 281% 

Initial log likelihood = —122 91 

Log likelihood at convergence = —95 01 

*“ Two-talled test for signiftcance. All other tests are one-tailed 


previous settlement, and it should not be statistically 
significant. Finally, hypothesis 4 predicts that a firm- 
but-flexible strategy following a violation will be at least 
as effective in persuading the challenger to yield as it 
would be in the absence of a settlement; therefore, the 
coefficient on this variable should be either zero or 
negative. 

My expectations for the realist control variables are 
relatively straightforward and follow directly from ra- 
tional coercion theory and the enduring rivalries liter- 
ature. I expect negative coefficients both on the balance 
of conventional military capabilities and on the inter- 
action between a bullying strategy and the balance of 
forces. The latter coefficient reflects the realist expec- 
tation that the effectiveness of military capability will 
depend on the perceived willingness to use it. Next, I 
expect negative coefficients on the defender’s interests 
at stake and the defender’s possession of a nuclear 
first-strike capability because both high motivation and 
nuclear advantage should make defenders more capa- 
ble of forcing challengers to yield. Finally, I expect 
positive coefficients on the variables marking a previ- 
ous capitulation by the defender, the defender’s in- 
volvement in other disputes, the number of previous 
crises between the dyad, and the change in the chal- 
lenger’s proportion of dyadic conventional military 
capabilities; each of these factors should make chal- 
lengers more insistent on overturning the status quo. 
The results of the probit analysis are presented in 
Table 1.2° 


20 By using dummy variables, I can keep the multicolinearity amon 
my normative variables reasonably low. Spectfically, the auxiliary Ri 
for bullying with a previous settlement and bullying without a 
settlement were approximately .84. The auxiliary R? for the other 
normative vanables ranged from .49 to .62. The auxiliary R? for the 
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The results strongly support my argument concern- 
ing the role of norms and dispute settlements. As 
predicted by both frameworks, increasing the coercive- 
ness of the defender’s strategy has a curvilinear effect 
on the challenger’s insistence on overturning the status 
quo when no settlement has been violated. The positive 
coefficient on appeasement with no settlement indi- 
cates that the challenger will insist more firmly on an 
alteration of the status quo relative to the excluded 
category (firm-but-flexible, no settlement). The posi- 
tive coefficient on the variable for bullying with no 
settlement indicates that highly coercive strategies in 
these cases will also make challengers highly insistent. 
These findings confirm the realist conventional wisdom 
concerning crisis bargaining, reflected in hypothesis 1. 
While both realism and my normative approach predict 
this curve, coercion theory cannot account for the 
sharp differences in the challenger’s response to the 
defender’s bargaining strategy when a previous dispute 
settlement is violated.?! First, consistent with hypothe- 


balance of forces was .57, and its interaction with bullying strategies 
was slightly higher, at .84. The aumliary R? for the other realist 
variables ranged from .10 to 30. Thus, multicolinearity cannot be 
forwarded as an explanation for the generally weak results on the 
realist variables. In addition, reestimation of this equation with the 
insignificant variables dropped yields no change in the substantive 
size of the remaining coefficients or their statistical significance. 

21 The objection may be raised that challengers respond to the 
punishment of a violation when the interests at stake are relatively 
unimportant but not when the stakes are high. This problem should 
be controlled to a significant degree by my inclusion of the defender’s 
interests at stake in the equation, since challenger and defender 
stakes are strongly correlated. In order to be certain, however, I also 
included the seriousness of the challenger’s interests at stake in my 
preliminary analyses. Since that did not alter the substantive or 
statistical significance of the normative variables, I removed it from 
the final equation. 
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TABLE 2. Marginal Effects of Normative Variables on Challenger’s Response 


Section A: Marginal Effects of Previous Settlements on the Challenger’s Response, Controlling for the Defenders 


Bargaining Strategy 
Change In P 


Change in P 
(Compliance) (Compromise) 


Change in P 
(Intransigence) 


Change In 
Prev. Settlement | 


lf defender appeasing: | 
No to yes 

lf defender firm-but-flexible: ` 
No to yes 

if defender bullying: 
No to yes 


—15.4% —12.3% +27.7% 


+9.2% —3.8% —5.4% 


+31.4% +10.6% —42.0% 


Section B: Marginal Effects of the Defender’s Bargalning Strategy on the Challengers Response, Controlling for 
Previous Settlements 


Change in P 
(intransigence) 


Change In P. 
(Compliance) 


Change In P 
(Compromise) 


Change in 
Defender Coercion 


lf no previous settlement violated: 
Appeasing to firm- but-flexible 
Firm-but flexible to bullying 

If previous settlement violated: 
Appeasing to firm-but-flexible +68.7% +6.2% —74.8% 
Firm-but-flexible to bullying —33.2% +9.1% +24.1% 


Note: Marginal effects were calculated by generating predicted values from the probit model while changing the values of selected vanables and holding 
the others at their means or modes. The predicted values were transformed into probabilities that the outcome would fall into each catetory by summing 


—41.7% 
+60.7% 


-2.3% 
—5.3% 


+44.0% 
—55.4% 





the area undemeath the cumulative normal distnbution between the predicted value and each of the category thresholds 


sis 2, the coefficient on the |\dummy variable marking 
appeasement following a violation of a settlement is 
positive and almost twice the size of the coefficient for 
appeasement in the absence of a settlement. This result 
indicates that when defenders appease, challengers 
insist more on changing the status quo if this appease- 
ment follows the violation of a settlement. Second, the 
insignificant coefficient on the dummy variable for 
bullying after a violation indicates that these cases are 
not statistically different from cases of firm-but-flexible 
with no settlement. Moreover, the coefficient for bul- 
lying after a violation of a previous settlement, while 
positive, is one-third the size of the coefficient for 
bullying in the absence of a previous settlement. This 
finding supports hypothesis 3, which predicts that chal- 
lengers will be more compliant in the face of bullying 
when the defender’s actions represent punishment for 
a violation of a previous settlement. Finally, consistent 
with hypothesis 4, the coefficient on the variable for 
firm-but-flexible strategies following a violation of a 
settlement is negative, but it is substantively small and 
not statistically significant. Thus, firm-but-flexible strat- 
egies may be slightly more effective in persuading the 
challenger to yield if they follow the violation of a 
settlement, but this effect is fairly minimal. 

Because the effect of dispute settlements is spread 
across several variables in my model, I test the overall 
statistical significance of their influence by comparing 
the model in Table 1 to a specification which includes 
the defender’s bargaining Strategy but excludes its 
interaction with previous dispute settlements. A likeli- 
hood ratio test revealed that the data I observe are 
more likely to have been generated by a process which 
includes the effect of settlements. The x? value for this 
test was 11.27 with 3 degrees of freedom (p < .025). 


The substantive effects of dispute settlements on 
crisis outcomes are also quite large. These are summa- 
rized in Table 2. In Section A, I calculate the changes 
in the predicted probability of challenger intransi- 
gence, compromise, and compliance by varying the 
presence or absence of a violation for each of the 
defender’s possible bargaining strategies. Section B 
then reverses this process by varying the defender’s 
bargaining strategy while holding the presence or ab- 
sence of a settlement violation constant. 

Consistent with hypothesis 2, Section A of Table 2 
demonstrates that when the defender is appeasing, the 
violation of a previous settlement by the challenger 
actually increases its insistence on overturning the 
status quo as compared to cases in which there is no 
previous settlement. Specifically, the first row states 
that the likelihood of intransigence in response to 
appeasement increases by 28% if the challenger vio- 
lates a settlement. Conversely, the likelihood of com- 
pliance and compromise decreases by 15% and 12%, 
respectively, when the defender is appeasing following 
a violation. Previous dispute settlements have their 
most powerful effect on crisis bargaining when the 
defender uses a bullying strategy. In keeping with 
hypothesis 3, coercive behavior following the violation 
of a settlement is 42% less likely to elicit intransigence 
from the challenger as compared to the case of no 
previous settlement. Conversely, of course, compliance 
and compromise become more likely challenger re- 
sponses to bullying when that behavior represents 
punishment for a violation. Table 2 shows that the 
probability of each of these outcomes increases by 31% 
and 11%, respectively. Realist theory cannot explain 
why the effectiveness of coercive bargaining strategies 
appears to depend so significantly on the normative 
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context in which such tactics are used. Finally, as 
predicted by hypothesis 4, when the defender is firm 
but flexible, the presence or absence of a previous 
settlement has relatively little effect on the challenger’s 
response. In either case the likelihood of compliance or 
compromise is high. Even so, the fact that the defender 
is punishing the violation of a previous settlement does 
have some effect. As Table 2 illustrates, when the 
defender punishes a violation with a firm-but-flexible 
strategy, the probability of challenger compliance in- 
creases by 9% over cases in which there is no previous 
settlement, and the probability of compromise and 
intransigence decreases by 4% and 5%, respectively. 

Section B of Table 2 also documents the contrasting 
relationships between the defender’s strategy and the 
challenger’s response with and without a previous 
settlement. Here, we can see the concave curvilinear 
relationship develop as expected by hypothesis 1. First, 
with regard to the crises without a previous settlement, 
Table 2 shows that as the coerciveness of the defend- 
er’s strategy increases from appeasing to firm-but- 
flexible, the probability of challenger intransigence 
drops by 42%. In contrast, the probability of compli- 
ance by the challenger increases by a substantial 44%. 
In fact, the effect of moving from an appeasing to a 
firm-but-flexible strategy reduces the challenger’s insis- 
tence on altering the status quo so sharply that the 
probability of a compromise is reduced by 2% as the 
predicted outcomes shift farther toward the compli- 
ance category. Further increases in the coerciveness of 
the defender’s strategy, however, quickly reverse this 
relationship. Specifically, defender bullying increases 
the likelihood of challenger intransigence by a very 
substantial 61%. Conversely, the move from firmness 
to bullying reduces the predicted probability of chal- 
lenger compliance and compromise by 55% and 5%, 
respectively. 

When the challenger violates a previous settlement, 
however, the relationship between the defender’s strat- 
egy and the challenger’s response is very different. 
Section B of Table 2 shows that as the coerciveness of 
the defender increases from appeasing to firm-but- 
flexible, the probability that the challenger will remain 
intransigent drops by a striking 75%. My normative 
model expected that this decrease would be sharper 
after a challenger violation, and, indeed, this drop is 
nearly twice as large as when there is no previous 
settlement. Conversely, this shift in defender strategy 
increases the probability of challenger compliance by 
69%. This change is more than half again the size of 
the increase in the absence of a settlement. The 
probability of challenger compromise also increases by 
a modest 6%. Finally, contrary to my predictions, 
continued increases in the defender’s coerciveness 
increase the probability of challenger intransigence 
somewhat after the violation of a previous settlement. 
But the rise is only 24%, or slightly more than one-third 
the increase that occurs without a violation. Similarly, 
while this coerciveness reduces the probability of com- 
pliance by 33%, that is slightly more than half the 
decrease when no settlement has been violated. More- 
over, the shift from a bullying to a firm-but-flexible 
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strategy increases the likelihood of compromise by 9%. 
In sum, bullying is not as effective as firmness in 
lowering challenger insistence after the violation of a 
settlement, but it is much more effective in response to 
a violation than it is when there is no settlement. 
Specifically, the probability of challenger intransigence 
in response to bullying with no previous settlement is 
76%, but when bullying punishes a violation the prob- 
ability of intransigence is only 34%. 

Finally, in Figure 2, I illustrate the effects described 
in tables 1 and 2 by plotting the predicted probabilities 
of challenger intransigence against the defender’s bar- 
gaining strategy. In the figure I distinguish the pre- 
dicted probabilities by whether or not the challenger 
violated a settlement. First, the clearly concave curvi- 
linear form of the dotted line in Figure 2 captures the 
support I found for hypothesis 1. That is, with no 
previous settlement to violate, only firm-but-flexible 
bargaining strategies will be effective in preventing 
challenger intransigence. Second, the gap between the 
dashed and dotted lines on the left-hand side of Figure 
2 indicates the support I found for hypothesis 2. 
Specifically, the dashed line is significantly higher when 
the defender is appeasing, which reflects a greater 
probability of challenger intransigence when that strat- 
egy follows a violation. Finally, the strong support I 
found for hypothesis 3 is reflected in the gap between 
the dashed and dotted lines on the right-hand side of 
the figure. Here, the dashed line is much lower, 
reflecting less likelihood of challenger intransigence in 
response to bullying after a violation. 

Perhaps the clearest way to evaluate the predictions 
of my model is to compare the relationships described 
in figures 1 and 2. The fit between them is very close. In 
each case, challengers are more insistent on overturn- 
ing the status quo in response to appeasing behavior if 
it follows the violation of a settlement, and they are 
much less insistent in response to bullying behavior in 
the same context. In fact, there appears to be only one 
significant difference between the data and the expec- 
tations of my model. Specifically, although it is appar- 
ent that bullying is a much more effective strategy when 
it represents punishment for a violation, even in this 
context it is less effective than the firm-but-flexible 
strategy. This finding is reflected in the slight curve that 
remains in the relationship between the coerciveness of 
the defender’s strategy and the challenger’s insistence 
on overturning the status quo even when a settlement 
has been violated. Since this finding was unexpected, 
any attempt to explain it must be recognized as post 
hoc. Nonetheless, one may postulate that while dispute 
settlements frequently act as persuasive referents and 
reputational constraints, these norms are not always 
persuasive. These deviant cases await further research 
in order to determine the conditions under which 
dispute settlements may lose their normative effect. 


EVALUATING THE REALIST PARADIGM 


While the data solidly support my normative bargain- 
ing model, the results for the realist control variables 
are mixed at best. First, consistent with Leng (1993) 
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FIGURE 2. Predicted Pro bability of Challenger Intransigence by Defender Strategy 
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and Huth (1988), the defender’s bargaining strategy 
does have the curvilinear effect predicted by the realist 
model, but coercion theory | cannot account for the 
influence of dispute settlements on the effects of 
coercion. Second, the coefficient for balance of military 
capabilities does have the predicted negative sign. The 
coefficient is substantively large, but it does not achieve 
conventional levels of statistical significance. The 
substantive effect of the balance of military capabilities 
is given in Table 3, which reveals that a shift in relative 
capabilities from a 3:1 defender advantage to a 1:1 
relationship increases the probability of challenger 
intransigence by 7.5%. An increase from 1:1 to a 3:1 
challenger advantage raises the probability by another 
7%. The coefficient for the |interaction between the 
balance of military capabilities and the defender’s 
bullying strategy is also negative, but it is substantively 
quite small and does not approach statistical signifi- 
cance. Thus, demonstrations Pe resolve do not appear 
to be important in creating a coercive effect for the 
balance of military capabilities. 

The defender’s capitulation in a previous dispute 
does affect the challenger’s subsequent response. Al- 
though this coefficient does not achieve statistical 
significance (p < .125), it is much larger than for any of 
the previous three variables, land it is in the expected 
positive direction. Substantively, the influence of this 
———— ee 


2 Tf the nonsignificant interaction term with the defender’s use of a 
bullying strategy is dropped, then the statistical significance of this 
coefficient improves to p < .09 


variable is similar to that of the balance of military 
capabilities. If the defender capitulated in the previous 
crisis, then the probability of challenger intransigence 
increases by 18%. 

None of the other variables in the realist model 
perform strongly. The defender’s involvement in other 
militarized disputes, for example, has no effect on the 
challenger’s behavior. Not only does the coefficient fail 
to approach statistical significance, but also it is ex- 
tremely small. Similarly, neither the number of previ- 
ous crises nor the change in the balance of military 
capabilities has any independent influence on the 
challenger’s response. The coefficient for the number 
of previous disputes is very near zero and does not 
approach statistical significance, while the coefficient 
for the change in the balance of forces is actually in the 
wrong direction, though it is not statistically significant. 

My findings concerning the influence of previous 
crises are somewhat puzzling, given the powerful sup- 
port that Huth (1996) finds for their, effect on the 
escalation of territorial disputes. A closer examination 
of his argument and my data set, however, can clarify 
the reasons for these differences. Huth maintains that 
previous disputes create domestic pressures against 
conciliation, but in testing his argument he does not 
control for the bargaining strategies used by the dispu- 
tants. A quick look at my data set reveals that the 
coerciveness of the defender’s strategy is positively 
correlated with the number of previous crises, although 
this correlation does not quite achieve statistical signif- 
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Change in Change in P 
Independent Variable (Compliance) 
Balance of military capabilities 
3:1 > 1:1 +7.4% 
1:1 > 3:1 +7.9% 
Defender previous capitulation 
No to Yes —16.0% 


icance. Thus, I suggest an indirect link between 
previous crises and the escalation of a current dispute. 
Escalation may occur if history persuades leaders to 
rely on bullying when such strategies are counterpro- 
ductive (i.e., when no settlement has been violated). 
This explanation is consistent with Leng’s (1983) find- 
ings that states learn realpolitik lessons about coercive 
strategies from repeated international conflict. 

The effects of the final two variables in the coercion 
model are the most puzzling. Both the defender’s 
possession of a nuclear first-strike advantage and the 
defender’s interests at stake in the dispute appear to 
cause a sharp increase in the challenger’s insistence on 
overturning the status quo. Since I had no theoretical 
expectations that could explain these results, any con- 
clusions must once again be post hoc. Nonetheless, I 
examined the cases which appeared to be generating 
the positive coefficients in order to search for some 
tentative explanations. 

First, with regard to the defender’s possession of a 
first strike, its bivariate correlation with the challeng- 
er’s response is near 0.24 Only when the other variables 
in the coercion model are included in the analysis does 
it appear to have a positive effect. Moreover, the cases 
in which the defender has a first-strike advantage 
appear to fall into two groups. In the first set are crises 
in which both the challenging and defending states are 
Great Powers.” In these cases the defending United 
States and USSR did appear—either tacitly or explic- 
itly—to hold the threat of nuclear weapons over their 
opponent. Certainly, the USSR and China considered 
the potential use of nuclear weapons by their adversar- 
ies. For these cases, the defender’s nuclear first-strike 
capability does make the challenger more likely to 
yield, and in none of the cases did the challenger 
remain intransigent. In the second set are crises in 
which the defender has nuclear first-strike capability 
and the challenger is a minor power without nuclear 
weapons. In these cases a nuclear first strike was never 
seriously considered or threatened by the defender, 
and the challenger did not take the possibility of such 
use seriously.26 Thus, as previous work has found, 


23 Specifically, the correlation coefficient is .14 (p < 07). 

24 The bivariate correlation coefficient ıs —.03, and it 1s not statisti- 
cally differentiable from 0. 

+ My use of the term follows from Huth, Gelpi, and Bennett 1993 
and Levy 1983. 

26 I would argue that the successful coercion by Britain of Guatemala 
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TABLE 3. Marginal Effects of Selected Realist Variables on Challenger Response 


Note. Marginal effects were calculated by generating predicted values from the probit model while changing the values of selected vanables and holding 
the others at their means or modes. The predicted values were transformed into probabilities that the outcome would fall into each category by summing 
the area underneath the cumulative normal distnbution between the predicted value and each of the category thresholds. 
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Change in P Change in P 
(Compromise) (Intransigence) 
+0.1% -7.5% 
—0.9% —7.0% 
-1.7% +17.7% 








strong nuclear capability can serve as a powerful 
coercive tool against fellow Great Power adversaries 
(Huth, Gelpi, and Bennett 1993). Against smaller 
powers, however, nuclear threats may work but are 
almost never used.?7 

The process generating the estimated positive effect 
for salience of the defender’s issue at stake seems 
somewhat different. The crucial factor appears to be 
the process by which crises entered my data set. As 
discussed earlier, any nonrandom selection of cases will 
necessarily affect the coefficients an analysis generates 
and will restrict the population to which any results can 
be generalized (Achen 1986). Reinitiated crises are 
clearly not a random set of international events. Many 
challengers may well be deterred from starting a dis- 
pute over an issue extremely important to the de- 
fender. They may be even more hesitant to reinitiate a 
crisis if the defender has already demonstrated strong 
resolve in protecting its interests. If a challenger 
chooses to do so, then it must have its own reasons for 
being very highly motivated to prevail. As a result, the 
effect of the defender’s issue at stake on the challeng- 
ers behavior may be reduced in a data set that con- 
sists of such cases.78 In fact, selection processes can 
have so pronounced an influence on the effects of some 
variables that their coefficients actually reverse sign 
(Fearon 1990, Gartner and Siverson 1996). 

As was emphasized earlier, however, this nonran- 
dom selection process and its effect on the estimated 
coefficients does not imply that the results are “wrong” 
or that the coefficients are “biased.” The effects esti- 
mated by my analysis are correct for the population for 
which they were estimated: reinitiated crises. Once a 
dispute is revised, the presence or absence of a previ- 
ous settlement in combination with the bargaining 
strategy used by the defender will have a much more 


over Belize was the result of Britain’s firm-but-flexible strategy. No 
nuclear threats were made against Guatemala. 

27 This cannot be attributed to the fact that the defenders could 
prevail at the conventional weapons level, since many of them lost 
the encounters in which they chose not to make nuclear threats. A 
possible explanation for nonuse of nuclear power relates to the 
influence of international norms. See Paul 1995, Price and Tannen- 
wald 1996, and Tannenwald 1997 

28 These selection effects probably also contribute to the positive 
coefficient for the defender’s possession of a first strike and the 
insignificant result for the defender’s involvement in other disputes. 
The selection effects seem particularly clear and pronounced, how- 
ever, on the issues-at-stake variable. 
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important influence on the resolution of the crisis than 
will the other core realist variables I examined. These 
findings do not necessarily imply, however, that vari- 
ables from realist theory do not affect whether a crisis 
is ever initiated or reinitiated! Although my population 
of cases may limit the generalizability of the results 
with regard to the realist variables, it also provides a 
particularly tough test for my normative variables. In 
particular, since I analyze crises which were initiated, 
resolved, and then reinitiated, the challengers are likely 
to be very highly motivated te overturn the status quo. 
It is particularly impressive ‘that international norms 
can have such a powerful influence on these strongly 
motivated states.?9 


CONCLUSION 


The end of the cold war has sparked renewed interest 
in the influence of normative concepts on foreign 
policy behavior. My research builds on previous work 
by combining an attention to' international norms with 
a recognition that bargaining and coercion remain 
central aspects of international politics. In developing 
this synthesis, I addressed two important problems with 
the institutionalist literature.’ First, empirical work has 
focused almost exclusively on international economic 
relations (Keohane 1984, Keohane and Martin 1995, 
Krasner 1983, Martin 1992). Scholars have frequently 
ignored the role of norms in security affairs because the 
costs of being exploited wher a security-related norm is 
violated are potentially high (Jervis 1983) and because 
formal institutions are rare in security relations. J have 
shown that neither issue should prevent scholars from 
extending institutionalist analyses into security affairs. 
My findings indicate that international norms can 
influence security-related behavior. Moreover, I have 
shown that despite the paucity of formal international 
security organizations, the institutionalist concern for 
dispersing information about states’ intentions and 
preferences and developing ‘focal points for coopera- 
tion remains important in security relations. Thus, my 
analysis represents both a theoretical and empirical 
extension of institutionalism to the analysis of informal 
Security norms. Second, scholars have had difficulty 
sorting out the potentially spurious relationship be- 
tween shared norms and cooperative behavior. By 
focusing on the violation of norms, I have been able to 
separate the independent influence of shared norms 
from that of common interests. 

My central finding is that bilateral security norms as 
established in dispute settlements help to legitimate 


29 It is possible that states which have agreed to a previous settlement 
are more “reasonable” or willing to negotiate than are other states, 
and hence they may be less likely to remain mtransigent in subse- 
quent crises. Yet, this cannot account for the fact that challengers are 
more likely to remain intransigent if the defender responds to the 
violation of a settlement with appeasement. Moreover, my reputa- 
tional argument suggests that states will suffer additional costs by 
violating a settlement than they would if there were no settlement. 
Thus, challengers who choose to violate settlements may be especially 
motivated to overturn the status quo. I remain confident that my 
estimated effects of previous settlements represent the influence of 
norms on behavior, not simply the result of a self-selection process. 


coercive responses to a violation of the settlement. 
Specifically, I contend that settlements help create 
normative referents which alter interpretations of in- 
ternational behavior and generate a reputation for 
trustworthiness. In doing so, these settlements stabilize 
cooperation even between states that represent sub- 
stantial security risks to each other. In the absence of 
normative referents for interpreting international be- 
havior, coercive bargaining strategies are generally 
viewed by other states as threatening and generate 
fears of aggressive demands for concessions. Yet, con- 
ciliation can be viewed as a sign of weakness and is 
often exploited. Thus, in an entirely anarchic system, 
states must perform a difficult balancing act in order to 
achieve and maintain cooperative relations. Interna- 
tional norms, however, stabilize cooperation by con- 
structing referents for the interpretation of subsequent 
behavior and by investing state interests in a reputation 
for trustworthiness. Violators recognize coercive re- 
sponses as legitimate punishment for their transgres- 
sion and not as precursors to additional demands for 
concessions. Consequently, they are more likely to 
respond to coercive strategies by reestablishing their 
compliance with the norm, but this stabilization of 
cooperation comes at a price. In particular, the parties 
to dispute settlements must be willing to enforce the 
stipulations of their agreement, for my analysis shows 
that responding weakly to a violation leaves the de- 
fending state in a position even worse than if no 
previous settlement existed. 

These findings represent a challenge to those realist 
scholars who argue that peace can only be maintained 
by military force and deterrent threats. Power and 
threats play an important role in determining behavior 
in international crises, but this realist view overlooks at 
least two important aspects of crisis bargaining. First, it 
neglects the fact that threats can be interpreted in a 
variety of ways. As a result, policymakers’ normative 
referents—which shape the meaning of coercive strat- 
egies—have as important an influence on the outcome 
of international crises as do relative power and bar- 
gaining strategies. Second, in emphasizing the impor- 
tance of a reputation for toughness, the realist para- 
digm ignores the value that states place on a reputation 
for trustworthiness. It is both by altering these refer- 
ents and by engaging state reputations that interna- 
tional norms have a powerful influence on state re- 
sponses to coercive behavior. These results represent a 
particularly strong challenge to the realist approach 
because my analysis focuses on militarized behavior in 
security-related disputes. Among all the issues of inter- 
national politics, it is this kind of behavior that realism 
supposedly is best able to explain. Realists are correct 
to emphasize that ideas cannot stand alone in shaping 
state behavior; but the significant independent role 
that normative ideas can play in the resolution of 
security conflicts suggests that, while realism contains 
some important truths, it cannot stand alone and must 
be expanded to incorporate the role of normative 
referents in international politics. 
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Political Participation in the Chinese Countryside 
M. KENT JENNINGS University of California, Santa Barbara 


economic and political reforms introduced in the post-Mao period. This paper explores some major 


) l The topic of grass-roots participation in China has acquired special interest in light of the local 


modes of participation, issues motivating participation, and the determinants of participation. The 
findings are based on interviews held in early 1990 with probability samples drawn from four countryside 
counties. The analysis emphasizes three modes of “autonomous” participation: cooperative actions, voicing 
opinions to cadres, and contacting representatives. Participants pursued selective and collective goods and 
were strategic in combining particular modes with particular problem areas. Determinants of participation 
included traditional resource model predictors but also unique predictors in the form of holding a second 
occupation, being a party member, and residing in a specific county. Local activists appear to be using new 
and traditional methods in moving toward more proactive, collective, and strategic forms of behavior. 


lic of China differs'in fundamental respects 

from that found in more open societies. The 
existence of powerful governmental and party organs, 
the thorough penetration of society by the state, the 
scarcity of independent advocacy groups and other 
mechanisms for interest articulation, a shackled mass 
media, and the long absence of free and competitive 
elections have supplied a ‘different meaning to the 
construct of participation. In particular, and in view of 
the top-down model often, used to characterize the 
decision-making process in China, observers stress 
mass participation at the implementation stage rather 
than the policymaking stage—although contrary views 
also emphasize the importance of pressures and dis- 
contents percolating upward from the masses. Analysts 
also frequently characterize local participation in 
China as atomistic and informal, as being driven by 
particularistic rather than collective goals. 

But these characteristics have not necessarily meant 
the absence of political participation as such. Just as 
some Sovietologists (e.g., Bahry and Silver 1990) have 
argued that participation in the former Soviet Union 
was less ritualized and disengaged and more heteroge- 
neous than conventional wisdom would hold, so, too, 
some Sinologists (e.g., Burns 1988, Falkenheim 1987) 
have painted a somewhat more vibrant picture of local 
participation than that more conventionally portrayed. 
Moreover, some modes of local participation in Com- 
munist systems, including particularized contacting 
(seeking selective benefits), also appear in the larger 
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behavioral repertories found in Western publics (e.g., 
Barnes, Kaase, et al. 1979b; Verba, Nie, and Kim 
1978). Then, too, controversy often erupts at various 
levels over the implementation of policy in more 
participatory systems as well. China is surely not 
unique in this respect. 

The topic of grass-roots participation in China ac- 
quires added interest in light of the systemic reforms 
introduced in the post-Mao period. Much of rural 
China underwent an economic transformation during 
the 1980s, with attendant changes in the standard of 
living and the quality of daily life. Rural areas, indeed, 
were in the vanguard of the movement away from a 
strictly controlled public sector economy toward a 
more privately oriented one. Given the intertwining of 
the Chinese economic and political systems, alterations 
also occurred with respect to the roles of government 
and party officials and, to some extent, the interaction 
of the citizenry with these officials. The upsurge in 
surplus labor, the proliferation of private markets, the 
switch to the household responsibility system, and the 
burgeoning of local industries created new sets of 
demands, expectations, skills, and relationships at the 
local level (e.g. Bernstein 1992; Oi 1990; Pei 1994; Shue 
1988, chapter 4). 

In addition to the consequences accompanying eco- 
nomic reform, other consequences emerged from re- 
forms more explicitly political in nature (O’Brien 
1994a; Oi 1989; White 1990, 1992). Drastic overhauling 
of the cadre system resulted in older, less professional 
cadres being eased out and replaced by younger, better 
educated ones (e.g., Manion 1993, Shen 1994). Town- 
ship and town governments replaced the old com- 
munes, villages and villagers committees typically re- 
placed production brigades, and village small groups 
replaced production teams. Competitive election of 
local leaders was encouraged, and the role of the local 
People’s Congress was elevated (Jacobs 1991, O’Brien 
1994b). 

These mandated structural changes did not neces- 
sarily result in “real” changes in the exercise of power 
and the distribution of valued goods at the local level. 
Partly in recognition of this and in a move to 
strengthen and democratize village autonomy, an Or- 
ganic Law of Villagers’ Committees was passed in 
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1987, with the first steps toward implementation being 
taken in mid-1988. Further implementation was de- 
layed by the events of Tiananmen Square and then 
pushed with renewed vigor by 1990 (White 1992). 

Without systematic longitudinal data it is difficult to 
establish just how much and what kind of change has 
occurred in mass political participation in the Chinese 
countryside during the reform era, or to assess with 
precision the effect of the various economic and polit- 
ical reforms that have transpired.1 Due in part to the 
past constraints placed on certain types of research, 
most studies touching on mass public participation in 
China have either been of the sweeping, mass move- 
ment variety or, more relevant for present concerns, of 
the intensive, local case study type (e.g. Friedman, 
Pickowicz, and Selden 1991; Huang 1989; O’Brien 
1996). The latter variety is quite useful for detailed, 
more holistic descriptions of particular locales, retro- 
spective accounts of the changes that have occurred 
over time, and a chronicling of contemporary events. 

But it is also important to conduct more extensive 
assessments of participation in the countryside in order 
to demonstrate the modes and patterns of participa- 
tion; the issues and problems that motivate participa- 
tion; and the characteristics that help account for 
variations in levels of participation. Doing so will 
provide evidence as to the consequences of a decade of 
reform, will help serve as baseline data for future 
assessments, and can situate local participation in 
China in cross-national perspective. 

Three major points will be argued in this paper. One 
is that autonomous acts of political participation in the 
Chinese countryside are more frequent and variegated 
than is commonly supposed. They compare surprisingly 
well with Chinese urban areas and with national sam- 
ples in more developed countries, even in the absence 
of strong, autonomous secondary associations. These 
rates of purposive, demanding activities reflect both 
traditional ways of exerting influence and the conse- 
quences of reform in the post-Mao period. 

A second argument is that the issues and problems 
motivating participation are multidimensional by con- 
tent and by objective. Interests are interests, and 
pluralism abounds, even in the Chinese countryside. 
The objectives of participatory acts extend beyond the 
particularistic goals of self-serving individuals that of- 
ten are assumed when observing presumably rigid and 
tightly controlled polities. And participants use differ- 
ent participatory modes in strategic ways. 

The third argument asserts that individual traits as 
well as contextual factors influence participation levels 
in ways quite compatible with participation models 
developed for more open societies. Indeed, in the 
absence of a strong civil society, the role of individual 
traits may be even stronger than in places with more 


1 Such difficulties are, of course, not confined to the topic of 
participation. See, for example, Rosen 1992 with respect to youth 
studies, and Entwistle et al. 1995 with respect to the effects of 
economic reform on the relationship between gender and work ın 
rural areas. For a discussion of problems and procedures for 
conducting and evaluating survey research in China see, among 
others, Henderson 1993, Manion 1994, and Shi 1996. 
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extensive secondary associations. Peculiarities in the 
employment and party structures only serve to empha- 
size the point. 


THE FOUR-COUNTY SURVEY 


This paper draws on mass survey data that form part of 
a larger four-county study of local government and 
political economy in China. Selection of these four 
counties resulted from a combination of purposive and 
accidental/convenience criteria being applied to a list 
of approximately 30 counties meeting our require- 
ments of variation and reasonable accessibility. They 
were purposely chosen so that they would differ in 
terms of economic well-being and diversification, prox- 
imity to large urban centers, population size, and 
province. The accidental/convenience aspect of their 
selection rests on the fact that gaining access to the 
counties depended upon local cooperation, which 
hinged in large part on the presence of contacts and 
connections there.2 The counties are all rural or semi- 
rural,3 and they range in size from around 275,000 to 
750,000. 

Due to our desire to perform multilevel analysis, 
including mass-elite relationships, the goal was to 
obtain an approximately equal number of mass public 
respondents in each county. Within each, a probability 
sample was drawn through a multistage process 
whereby five townships were first selected,* followed by 
selection of three villages within each township. Selec- 
tion was based on probability proportionate to size 
(pps) at these two stages, with stratification by per- 
capita income at the township stage. Within each 
village an interval sample of individual respondents 
aged 18 years and older was drawn from the household 
listings, which included date of birth for each house- 
hold member. Local officials imposed no restrictions or 
interference regarding the sample composition or ac- 
cess to respondents. 

All interviews were conducted in February and 
March 1990 by well-trained advanced undergraduate 
and graduate students from Peking University, under 
faculty supervision.5 These interviews took place in the 


2 Permission had to be obtamed not only from the State Education 
Commission but also local county officials. By agreement the coun- 
ties—located m the provinces of Anhui, Hunan, Hebei, and Tian- 
jin—must remain anonymous. 

3 Definitions of rural and nonrural vary in China. By the narrowest 
definition of nonrural, possession of an urban registration booklet, 
82% of the population was rural as of 1987. By the most generous 
definition, a nonagricultural employment rate greater than half, 54% 
of the population was rural (Bauer et al. 1992). 

4 Technically, there were six townships; the county seats comprised a 
separate stratum and were selected with certainty. 

5 The fieldwork was originally scheduled for summer 1989 but was 
rescheduled due to the Tiananmen Square crackdown in June. 
Although Tiananmen had far less impact on the countryside than on 
urban areas, any effects still at work some nine months later most 
likely would have depressed reported rates of participation. Field- 
work supervisors received no indication of bias due to the use of 
student interviewers. Inspection of the marginal distributions based 
on the survey yielded little suggestion that the respondents were 
shading their answers either to please the mterviewers or because 
they were intimidated by them. 
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respondent’s domicile and averaged approximately one 
hour. The final number for the sample was 1,270, for an 
overall, unadjusted response! rate of 77%—a figure 
very close to that of a roughly coterminous political 
survey in Beijing (Shi n.d.) and also quite comparable 
to response rates in most Western countries. Outdated 
household listings and respondent unavailability due to 
being away from the village accounted for the bulk of 
nonresponses. 

The overwhelming majority of respondents were of 
Han ethnicity, originated from the countryside, and 
grew up in the county of current residence. About 
two-thirds came from families with a postliberation 
class designation of poor peasant. Nearly three-fourths 
classified their primary occupation as peasants, and 
slightly more than two-fifths had at least six years of 
education. The reported median household annual 
income was approximately 2,750 yuan. A few more 
men (53%) than women are included in the sample. 

In view of the way in which the counties themselves 
were chosen, the statistical results to be presented here 
can only be said to apply to the combined population of 
the four counties. However, these four are not rare or 
special cases, nor are they demonstration sites for 
economic or political experimentation. One is in the 
general orbit of a large city, but none is in the heavily 
marketized southern coastal area. More important, the 
scarcity of data of the sort used here argues for 
establishing some baselinesifor subsequent studies and 
for providing some rough comparisons with patterns 
found in other countries. Finally, the quantitative 
findings based on this inquiry can be compared with 
what has emerged from more qualitative studies of 
Chinese village politics in the reform era. 


HOW MUCH AND WHAT KIND OF 
PARTICIPATION : 


While recognizing that local political participation can 
and does assume different guises in China as compared 
with Western systems, we nevertheless framed our 
questions to be compatible with those that have a 
lengthy lineage in Western surveys. Table 1 contains 
the wording of the five questions and the proportion of 
the sample engaging in each of the five acts.? The 
sampling design of the study should be kept in mind 


6 The exchange rate with the U.S. dollar at the time of the study was 
about 7:1. Comparing local and national statistics is problematic, but 
the four counties taken together’ resemble the total rural population 
with respect to the key indicators of income and education Whereas 
the 1990 per-capita income for all rural residents was 686 yuan, the 
official figure for the four counties taken together was approximately 
663, ranging from 483 to 769, across the four counties. As for 
education, 43% of all residents age 15 and older had gone beyond six 
gtades as of 1990, compared with a survey-generated figure of 35% 
in the four counties. (National figures are taken from the State 
Statistical Yearbook of China, 1994, 64, 276.) 

7 Noticeably absent from this list are electoral activities. Because 
implementation of electoral reform was proceeding unevenly during 
the preparation of our project;and, indeed, was put on hold after 
Tiananmen Square, we only asked a question about interest in local 
elections For a resourceful use of data from the elite and mass public 
portions of the present study:that reveals the importance of the 
emergent electoral connection in village politics see Manion (1996). 


















TABLE 1. Frequency of Political 
Participation Acts in Four Rural Chinese 
Counties 










Measures of Participation 


A. Have you attended a local party meeting 

recently? 8 
B. Have you ever worked with other people, 

including family and relatives, to try to 

solve some local problem? 12 
C. Have you ever written a letter to a cadre 

or offered an opinion or suggestion to a 

cadre? 14 
D. Have you ever contacted a delegate to 

the county people’s congress or 

township people’s congress or a 

member of the village council? 24 
E. Have you attended an ail-village meeting 



























recently? 47 
Summary participation score 
~ None 41 
One 31 
Two 16 
Three 8 
Four-five 4 
Only demanding activitles (B,C,D) 
None 66 
One 22 
Two-three 12 






Note’ Data are weighted; N = 1,267. 





when interpreting these proportions. Although respon- 
dents within each county had a roughly equal chance of 
being selected, the probability of selection across the 
four counties was unequal because of their difference 
in population. Therefore, the frequency distributions 
are based on the sample weighted to reflect population 
size.8 

Two activities involving attendance at meetings an- 
chor these distributions. Going to local party meetings 
is the least frequent activity, engaged in by about one in 
twelve, while going to all-village meetings is the most 
frequent, cited by nearly one in two. Party members are 
undoubtedly under heavy pressure to attend party 
meetings, and nonmembers ordinarily are prohibited 
from attending. Village meetings, by contrast, are 
usually open to all, often serve as venues for expres- 
sions of support, and have a social as well as political 
function. Attendance also tends to be strongly encour- 
aged, though with varying rates of success, by local 
cadres. 

Sandwiched in between these two extremes are three 
activities that are much more demanding, purposive, 
and “autonomous” (Burns 1988) than sitting in on 
village sessions and much more accessible than attend- 
ing party gatherings. They also typically require per- 
sonal initiative rather than reflect mobilization by local 
cadres. About one in eight respondents reported work- 
ing with others to solve a local problem, a form of 


? A scaled weighting scheme was used such that the weighted sample 
size, which takes into account both county size and response rates, is 
the same as the unweighted sample size. 
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cooperative or collective behavior that typically 
(though not necessarily) would involve public authori- 
ties and agencies in some fashion.? It is also a demand- 
ing one in that interest groups and voluntary organiza- 
tions are either rare or under state and party control. 
Cooperative relationships have to emerge outside 
these frameworks. Cooperation also may involve going 
beyond the family and clan, moves not undertaken 
lightly in the tightly knit social structure of the coun- 
tryside. 

A slightly larger fraction reported writing or offering 
an opinion or suggestion to a cadre, which might be 
termed voicing behavior.!° Although the relevant ques- 
tion was worded rather innocuously, it seems likely that 
the respondents viewed such activities with some seri- 
ousness. To register an opinion with a cadre may mean 
going on record and places the voicer in a potentially 
vulnerable situation. It also requires, for written voic- 
ing at any rate, a degree of literacy and articulateness 
that many peasants do not have. 

Finally a considerable proportion, nearly one in four, 
reported that they had contacted a delegate to a local 
people’s congress or a member of the village council. 
There are three probable reasons for this substantially 
higher rate of activity. First, the delegates and council 
members are fairly numerous; with more targets, the 
opportunity structure is richer. Second, although dele- 
gates and council members may have connections, they 
are not necessarily cadres, so the concern about build- 
ing ill will and possible recriminations would be less- 
ened. Third, delegates and council members are in fact 
“supposed” to represent the people to their respective 
councils and congresses. Delegates in particular appear 
to function in a remonstrative capacity on behalf of 
their constituents (O’Brien 1994b). To the extent that 
the concept of popular representation has meaning in 
China, delegates and council members would be seen 
as legitimate channels of influence efforts. 

A simple additive index (bottom, Table 1) shows that 
about two-fifths of the sample reported having per- 
formed none of the five listed behaviors. The numbers 
dwindle steadily, with less than one in twenty engaging 
in four or more. Overall, about one-third engaged in at 
least one of the more demanding, initiatory behaviors 
of cooperative efforts, voicing, and/or contacting. Most 
of this activity was of recent vintage; at least four-fifths 
of the reported dates fell within the past two years. 
Although this recency hints at the salutary conse- 
quences of political reform, the absence of baseline 


° As will be demonstrated in Table 2, about three-fifths of actions 
under this mode involved agriculture, infrastructure, and general 
economic development—arenas that almost necessarily embrace 
mteraction with officials. A substantial proportion of the social and 
human relations problems cited also appear to require going beyond 
private resolution. 

10 Some of these actions probably took the form of a letter of 
complaint, one of the more common types of local participation. For 
a much more elaborate and textured treatment of participation as 
applied in the urban context of Beijing, see Shi n.d. 

11 Some small portion of this reported contact could have been 
initiated by the delegate instead of the respondent, but the wording 
(da guo paodao, “ever contacted”) clearly umplies initiation by the 
respondent. 
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data and the tendency of survey respondents in general 
to report the latest instance (e.g., Rosenstone and 
Hansen 1993, 67-9) make such inferences problematic. 

Are these small or large proportions, and what do 
they mean? A partial answer to the second question 
will come by examining the nature of the three more 
demanding behaviors, as described below. As for the 
absolute size of the proportions, it is instructive to 
compare them with results from within and outside 
China, even though the present findings are based on 
only four counties. A large-scale study of participation 
in urban Beijing in late 1988 and early 1989 (Shi n.d., 
chapter 3) found that 16% of the sample claimed to 
have worked with others to solve social problems in the 
past five years; 12% had written letters to government 
officials; and 9% had persuaded others to go to cam- 
paign meetings for deputies. Virtually all other propor- 
tions, aside from voting and activities directly related to 
the work unit, were also less than 20%. Such figures are 
not all that dissimilar to those appearing in the four- 
county survey, especially since the Beijing study oc- 
curred during a relatively liberal period and prior to 
the crackdown of the prodemocracy movement, 
whereas the four-county survey occurred within a year 
after the crackdown. 

Comparisons with other countries present all kinds 
of difficulties, including those of instrumentation, tim- 
ing, and sample composition. While it would be advan- 
tageous to make direct cross-country comparisons at 
similar stages of economic and political transition, the 
lack of comparable indicators severely limits that un- 
dertaking. A conservative approach is to make com- 
parisons with national surveys whose participation 
questions served as the models for those in the present 
study. This restriction means that most of the compar- 
ison.countries are Western democracies and that urban 
areas are included in the samples, factors that ordi- 
narily would be expected to result, if anything, in higher 
figures for the comparison countries. !2 

Confining the analysis to the three more demanding 
activities shows that the Chinese sample trails nearly all 
other countries with respect to rates of cooperative, 
group-based efforts to solve problems and address 
issues, thus echoing the common observation about the 
weakness of civil society in China. With respect to the 
other two forms of demanding behavior, however, the 
Chinese sample fares much better, being ahead of 
some countries and behind others in terms of voicing 
and contacting, respectively.!3 Although comparisons 
with current and former Communist regimes are lim- 


12 Projects consulted included surveys in (1) Austria, India, Japan, 
the Netherlands, Nigeria, the United States, and Yugoslavia con- 
ducted in the late 1960s and early 1970s (Verba, Nie, and Kim 1978); 
(2) Austna, Finland, Great Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, the United States, and West Germany in the mid-1970s 
(Barnes, Kaase, et al. 1979a, b); (3) the Netherlands, the United 
States, and West Germany in the early 1980s (Jennings, van Deth, et 
al. 1989a, b); and (4) the American General Social Survey of 1987. 
13 The Chinese figures for attending all-village meetings are much 
higher than what would be found in most other countries The higher 
rate is “artificially” inflated to the degree that attendance 1s 
prompted by the prospect of strong negative or positive sanctions 
from local officials. 
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Issue Domain Collective Action 
Agriculture 29% (1) 
Social welfare and human 

relations 27 (2) 
General economy and | 
enterprise development 15 (4) 
Personal economy 5 (6) 
Government and party 
affairs 6 (5) 
Infrastructure 17 (3) 
Miscellaneous village and 
everyday problems 1 
Total 100% 
Number of cases 151 


ited, a fairly direct comparison can be drawn with 
results from a national survey of the former Soviet 
Republic of Estonia (Brady and Kaplan 1995). The 
incidence of Estonians working with others to solve a 
community problem (10%) was roughly the same as in 
the Chinese survey, whereas 'the rate of contacting 
(about 12%) was considerably below the Chinese 
rate.14 

It also should be noted that the individual level 
resources normally associated with political activity are 
much lower in China than in ‘Western countries. In- 
vesting (statistically) the four-county respondents with 
as much education as those of Western subjects, for 
example, would substantially elevate their participation 
levels, ceteris paribus, as will become evident in the 
analysis to follow. Keeping in mind the rough-and- 
ready nature of the comparisons, the rate of country- 
side participation in the three more demanding modes 
is, rather surprisingly, not that distant from norms 
within and outside China. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF PARTICIPATION 


What was this citizen participation all about? What 
kinds of issues and topics prompted these autonomous 
actions? Different interpretations about the meaning of 
local participation arise depending on whether the 
issues simply reflect personal needs and grievances or 
more extended, communal concerns. The former are 
not unimportant, but the latter imply more concerted 
action and collective rather than particularized objec- 
tives. Follow-up, open-ended! questions revealed a 
great range of topics that varied substantially according 
to the type of action initiated. These are consolidated 
into the following seven major categories, presented in 
descending order of the proportion of all responses 
that fell under each heading. Typical issues are listed 
for each. 


14 The rate of contacting near the end of the Brezhnev era as 

reported by respondents in the Soviet Interview Project was 19% 

(Bahry and Silver 1990, 830), though this figure is probably inflated 

due to the social class bias represented by the sample of emigrants. 
t 


TABLE 2. Issue Domain by Mode of Participation in Four Rural Chinese Counties 


a S 
Note. Number of cases = number of responses Up to two responses were coded for each question Column percentages may not equal 100 due to 
rounding. Parenthetical entnes represent the rank order of the issue domain within the participation mode The x? value for all modes by issue domain 
ls significant at the 001 level, as are the x? values for the three cross-mode compansons 
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Voicing Opinion 





Contacting Delegate 















20% (2.5) 17% (3) 
20 (2.5) 16 (4) 
26 (1) 13 (5) 
10 (5) 25 (1) 
12 (4) 20 (2) 

7 (6) 4(7) 

4 (7) 5 (6) 
99% 100% 

177 302 






Agriculture (21%): fertilizers, pesticides, fuels, irriga- 
tion, afforestation, and grain sales. 

Social welfare and human relations (20%): education, 
morals, marriage, birth control, and community re- 
lations and disputes. 

General economy and enterprise development (17%) and 
personal economy (16%): The former involve village 
or other collectivities, such as enterprise develop- 
ment; the latter refer to the individual or family, such 
as personal hardship, land distribution, and housing. 

Government and party affairs (15%): party and govern- 
ment functioning, cadre behavior, and elections. 

Infrastructure (8%): mainly public power and transpor- 
tation. 

Miscellaneous village and everyday problems (1%): 
rather vague, general references to village life and 
problems. 


Given the agrarian nature of these counties, the 
emphasis on agriculture is not surprising. As recently as 
a decade ago it undoubtedly would have been much 
greater, and part of the change is due to the increased 
concern with various local enterprises that do not 
directly involve farming. Perhaps the only other re- 
markable feature about the overall distribution is the 
prominence of social welfare and human relations 
problems. There has been such a tendency to focus on 
the purely economic side of village life in the reform 
era that it is easy to forget the traditional roles played 
by local Chinese leaders in resolving conflicts and 
tending to other matters of general welfare (e.g., 
Huang 1989). 

A fuller appreciation of the meaning and implica- 
tions of these issue domains can be gained by looking 
at their variations in frequency according to participa- 
tory mode. Although the problems inciting action 
could be addressed through each of the three modes, 
each is differentially associated with particular kinds of 
problems (p < .001 using the x? test). Table 2 presents 
the distributions of the seven categories by mode of 
participation. Each column shows the total proportion 
of all responses in that mode devoted to a particular 
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problem area and the rank order of that problem area 
within each mode. Illustratively, 29% of all cooperative 
actions, 20% of all voicing actions, and 17% of all 
contacting behaviors addressed agricultural issues; the 
corresponding rank of agricultural issues was 1, 2.5, 
and 3 within each mode.}5 

Cooperative mode problems are dominated by agri- 
cultural and infrastructure concerns, on the one hand, 
and social welfare and human relations, on the other. 
Many agriculture and certainly most infrastructure 
problems affect a range of people beyond the immedi- 
ate household, thus making cooperative action a logical 
avenue. Similarly, many of the social welfare and 
human relations problems involve collective issues, 
such as public security, educational facilities, and ran- 
corous conflicts, which lend themselves to group ac- 
tion. 

When using the mode of voicing an opinion to a 
cadre, these local residents most often mentioned 
general economic and enterprise development issues. 
Indeed, “voicers” were motivated about twice as often 
by this topic as were users of the other two modes. Part 
of the transformation of the countryside during the 
reform era has been a virtual explosion of local indus- 
tries and enterprises. As Oi (1990) and others have 
argued, local governments tend to become corporate 
managers in areas where these developments have 
proceeded the farthest. In addition, the household 
responsibility system has spawned groups of house- 
holds that contract to produce a specialized product. 
Government, party, and enterprise cadres have become 
vital, if sometimes resented, actors in village and 
township economic development. Voice mode partici- 
pants also emphasized agriculture and social welfare 
and human relations problems. 

Finally, contacting officials, easily the most fre- 
quently practiced mode, is distinctive on two counts. 
First, people using this mode emphasized far more 
than did others the domain of government and party 
affairs. Occupying a central place in these references, 
despite an array of topics, was the theme of elections, 
which accounted for about two-fifths of all mentions. 
These contacts most likely included contests in which 
the delegates and council members were themselves 
involved. Based on these references, local elections 
appear to be acquiring high salience in the political life 
of the countryside. Significantly, when government and 
party affairs appeared under the other activity modes, 
elections were scarcely mentioned at all. 

Another distinctive feature of the contacting mode is 
the degree to which it was used to communicate about 
personal economic woes and desires. Requests for 
intercession, favors, permission, and relief of various 
sorts characterize these contacts. Personal and familial 
hardship and economic matters loomed large in these 
communications, as did problems with land distribu- 
tion and housing as well as vague references with 


15 Because the lead-in questions dealt with mode of action rather 
than type of issue or problem, it would be imprudent to analyze these 
data by using the type of issue or problem as the percentage base. 
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implicit economic content. One hears in these transac- 
tions echoes of clientelism and political fixers. 

It is precisely these kinds of transactions that lead to 
the characterization of local politics in China as being 


narrow and particularistic, in much the same way that - 


some observers portrayed participation in the former 
Soviet Union before reform (e.g., DiFranciesco and 
Gitelman 1984). There is much truth to that depiction. 
Yet, even for the contacting mode of participation, 
such transactions constitute a distinctive minority of 
motivating issues, and counting all the social and 
human relations category as particularized contacts 
still leaves such interactions below 50% of all mentions. 
Personal grievances and requests appear to account 
for even less of the total range of motivating topics 
under the other two modes. Thus, local acts of 
participation have complexity and cannot be de- 
scribed as merely reflecting the pursuit of personal 
gain and satisfaction. 


WHO PARTICIPATES? 


The determinants of grass-roots participation in dem- 
ocratic societies are reasonably well charted, due in 
great part to the enormous amount of empirical re- 
search that has been carried out. Systematic variations 
according to personal characteristics and structural 
features have been recorded, with the individual re- 
sources and mobilization models being widely applied, 
either explicitly or implicitly. This body of knowledge is 
based on the cumulative effect of individual country as 
well as multicountry studies (e.g., Barnes, Kaase, et al. 
1979a; Jennings, van Deth, et al. 1989a; Powell 1982: 
and Verba, Nie, and Kim 1978). Because of the lower 
centrality of mass publics in the decision-making pro- 
cess and the scarcity of systematic research, less is 
known about such determinants in nondemocratic and 
transitional societies. 

Our expectations for the China project were guided 
in part by these studies of other systems as well as 
factors peculiar to the Chinese situation. The reason 
for emphasizing personal resources is that the modes 
of participation being analyzed here include those also 
employed in many non-Chinese settings. These are not 
activities of a patriotic or ceremonial nature orches- 
trated by the party or government. Moreover, the 
weakness of voluntary organizational life in China may 
well serve to emphasize the influence of personal traits. 
Thus, it seemed reasonable that some of the same 
determinants of participation would hold here as in 
more open societies. At the same time, unique features 
of the Chinese situation demanded attention, including 
the ubiquitous role of the Communist Party and a 
decade of remarkable economic reform and growth. 


The Correlates of Participation 


Social Stratification. Three likely correlates of partic- 
ipation—sex, education, and age—signify a person’s 
location in the social stratification system of virtually 
any culture. That place in the system often carries with 
it certain skills, resources, rights, and expectations that 
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are highly relevant for political participation. A raft of 
research around the world has demonstrated that, by 
most standards, men are more politically active than 
women, especially in terms of'more demanding behav- 
iors. In general, this gap is lower in the more “ad- 
vanced” societies and among higher socioeconomic 
strata. For purposes of analysis, sex is coded here as 
0 = female, 1 = male. i 

Similarly, education is usually a strong predictor of 
most types of participation, although such structural 
properties as strong secondary groups can help over- 
come educational deficits. In this study, education is 
operationalized as the absolute number of school years 
completed (0-13+).16 

Age has a more variable relationship to participa- 
tion. The young typically are more likely than older 
people to engage in unconventional behavior, and the 
middle-aged tend to be more participative than 
younger and older people with respect to more tradi- 
tional forms of activity. By most standards the political 
actions addressed here fall under the traditional head- 
ing. Due to the typical curvilinear pattern found by age, 
two age variables are used—absolute age and age 
squared. The latter takes into account the expected 
parabolic shape of the relationship. 

Occupational status also is associated with participa- 
tion, though its overlap with education and income (as 
in the present case) often makes its analytic use 
problematic. One particular feature in the Chinese 
countryside, however, warrants the inclusion of occu- 
pation as a possible predictor of political activity, 
namely, second occupations. These are not peculiar to 
the reform era, but the number and variety of nonag- 
ricultural employment opportunities grew as the mar- 
ket economy expanded in rural areas during the 1980s. 
Village and township enterprises and household busi- 
nesses and sidelines, along with their supporting ser- 
vices, began to flourish. 

To take advantage of these opportunities and per- 
haps as a hedge against future difficulties, a number of 
peasants took a second job while continuing—at least 
nominally—their work as peasants. Some 22% of the 
sample claimed to have a second occupation; the great 
majority of this subset (72%) listed peasant as their 
first occupation, while 13% listed worker. A plausible 
expectation is that rural people with a second occupa- 
tion will be connected to more local networks, up- 
wardly mobile, willing to push hard for their interests, 
and in expanding sectors ,of the economy where the 
rules of the game are still in flux.!” It is precisely under 
such conditions that initiatory participation may pros- 


16 No particular gains were achieved by using a senes of dummy 
variables to mark off various stages of completion in the Chinese 
educational system. Consequently, the variable is treated in a con- 
tinuous fashion. Although there is a moderately strong negative 
relationship between age and education (r = —.54), it does not pose 
a serious problem of multicolinéamty. 

17 Second jobs varied ee Substantial categories included 
peasant, worker, vendor, small shop operator, craftsman, transport 
business, and agricultural household sidelines. A second occupation 
is not significantly related to total family income, although those with 
second jobs claimed to contribute more (r = .21). They were also 
more often male (r = .24) and modestly better educated (r = .17) 


per. For purposes of analysis, this variable is scored 0 
(no second occupation) and 1. 


Political Stratification. China is also characterized by 
an enormously significant political stratification system, 
the distinctions between cadres and noncadres, party 
and nonparty members, and center and periphery 
being the most salient features. Members of the Com- 
munist Party have unusual access to information, influ- 
ential individuals, and experience in “working the 
system.” They are well situated to engage in the kinds 
of initiatory activities that may seem daunting to the 
ordinary citizen. And even though economic and cadre 
reform caused temporary dislocations and new kinds of 
stresses, several observers have argued that local cad- 
res and party members have learned to cope with and 
profit by these transformations (e.g., Brugger and 
Reglar 1994, chapter 3; Oi 1990; Pei 1994, chapter 3). 
About 7% of the respondents identified themselves 
as party members, a slightly higher proportion than the 
estimated national rural figure of 5% (Pei 1994, 110, 
228). For purposes of analysis, party members are 
coded as 1, the remainder as 0. Lest it seem tautolog- 
ical to include party membership as a determinant of 
participation, it should be noted that only one-fourth of 
the party members classified themselves as cadres. It is 
also important to note that party membership proved 
to be an inconsequential predictor of participation in 
the Beijing survey (Shi n.d.). As demonstrated below, 
further steps were taken in the analysis to clarify the 
relationship between membership and activity. 


Political Attitudes. Another cluster of determinants 
are more sociopsychological in nature. One trait is 
subjective civic competence, the feeling that one has 
the skills and resources to take some sort of action to 
secure a preferred outcome. Implicit in such feelings is 
the perception that points of access are available for 
the exercise of these skills and resources. While this 
perception is quite common in open, democratic sys- 
tems, it is more problematic in China’s more controlled 
political setting. Civic competence was assessed by 
analyzing the responses to a traditional open-ended 
question, adapted to the Chinese site: “If you heard 
that leaders of this village/town were considering a 
measure that you thought unjust or harmful, what do 
you think you could do about it?” Respondents who 
averred that they could take some sort of action (41%), 
however trivial, were coded 1; all others, including 
“don’t know,” were coded 0. 

Political action can be triggered when expectations 
about local services, conditions, and the general quality 
of life are not met, especially when the state is believed 
to affect the distribution of both tangible and intangible 
goods that people value (Sniderman and Brody 1977). 
In a society heavily penetrated by the state, as in China, 
the blame for these perceived shortfalls and shortcom- 
ings is especially likely to fall on government and party. 
Assuming the availability of channels for relief and 
response, the expectation is that the most dissatisfied 
people will be the most likely to seek relief.18 


18 In the absence of regularized channels, they may resort to rancor- 
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Two indicators of dissatisfaction and frustration are 
used here. One references the number of personal 
problems and is based on answers to this question: “We 
are interested in learning about some of the difficulties 
people face in daily life. Could you tell us what 
difficulties you face in your daily life?” Respondents 
were scored according to whether they mentioned 
none (44%), one (34%), or two or more (22%) such 
difficulties.‘? A second measure captures perceptions 
about local problems. Respondents were presented 
with a listing of thirteen problem areas and asked to 
indicate which ones constituted local problems. The 
number of affirmative answers was summed to provide 
an additive index; the mean score was 3.9.20 


Results and Interpretation 


Although there are some differences in the correlates 
of participation according to the particular mode, for 
present purposes the three demanding modes (cooper- 
ative action, voicing, and contacting) have been com- 
bined into the cumulative index presented in Table 1. 
As anticipated, higher participation was significantly 
associated (p < .001) at the bivariate level with being 
male (r = .25), having more education (.29), having a 
second vocation (.22), feeling politically competent 
(.22), having more personal problems (.11), perceiving 
more local problems (.24), being a party member (.27), 
and being neither young nor old (determined by scat- 
terplots and tabular analysis). These bivariate relation- 
ships are of intuitive and descriptive interest, ali the 
more so because of the relative dearth of such materi- 
als based on surveys in China. Still, they reveal little 
about the staying power and precise contribution of 
any given determinant when other determinants are 
taken into account. To achieve these goals, multiple 
regression analysis (ordinary least-squares) was em- 
ployed. 

The results to be reported are based on three 
equations. The first employs all eight predictors except 
party membership. Even though one-third of the party 
members stated they had performed none of the three 
initiatory acts, it can be argued that engaging in 
demanding political activities is part of “the job de- 
scription” rather than a more autonomous, voluntary 
behavior. Thus, a purer test of who participates ex- 
cludes that variable from the analysis. Yet, it also can 
be argued that being a party member is associated with 
one or more of the other predictors and that these may 


ous behavior and civil conflict, a not uncommon historical occurrence 
in the Chinese countryside. Even during the economic reform era, as 
recently as 1993, there have been reports of peasant uprisings. See 
Fewsmith (1994, 89) and Liu (1996, 59—62). Compliance and resig- 
nation are other possible responses to percerved shortcomings when 
no relief channels seem accessible or the opportunity costs are 
unbearable. 

19 Personal problems mentioned ran the gamut from family conflicts 
to lack of sufficient income, poor housing, and inadequate supplies of 
agriculture aids. 

20 The list of local problems included (in this order) day-to-day 
supply of goods, medical care, income distribution, education, prices, 
public order, birth control, energy resources, transport and commu- 
nications, protection of the environment, equality of the sexes, 
industrial development, and agricultural development. 
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mask the influence of party membership. One way to 
determine this is to present the results without includ- 
ing party membership and then estimate the second 
equation with its inclusion. 

The third equation introduces a county-level vari- 
able. One county, which will be called County B, had a 
considerably higher participation rate than did the 
other three—a mean score of .70 on the participation 
index compared with means of .39, .33, and .32 for the 
other counties. Two explanations are possible. First, 
individual-level characteristics associated with partici- 
pation are higher in County B than in the other three 
counties. When aggregated, these individual-level dif- 
ferences produce county differences. Second, systemic 
or environmental effects may be at work. These could 
take the form of such factors as the receptivity of party 
and government officials to initiatory acts, speedy 
implementation of political reform measures (e.g., the 
Organic Village Law), historical traditions regarding 
participation, structural changes in civil units, market- 
place forces, or acts of nature. 

It is very difficult to choose among the various 
systemic explanations, but it is possible to make a 
reasoned choice between the larger compositional and 
systemic alternatives. Introducing a dummy variable to 
represent the effects of county (County B = 1, the 
remaining counties = 0) while simultaneously control- 
ling for known individual-level determinants should 
reveal whether there is something unique about 
County B, a uniqueness which arguably represents a 
systemic or environmental property of the county. By 
the same token, introducing the county effect into the 
analysis offers a test as to the robustness of the 
individual-level traits.” 

Turning first to the results without the inclusion of 
party membership and residence, it is abundantly clear 
from Table 3 that sex, education, age, age squared, a 
second job, local problems, and civic competence are 
all moderately to strongly related to participation, even 
when controlling for the effects of one another. Several 
of these associations bear a marked similarity to results 
from Western surveys, results that usually would hold 
in rural as well as urban areas. Sex, education, and civic 
competence are almost invariably related to most 
forms of participation in other countries and often at 
levels in the same range as those displayed here (e.g., 
Verba, Nie, and Kim 1978; Barnes, Kaase, et al. 1979a; 
Jennings, van Deth, et al. 1989a). Viewed in this light, 
more than forty years of Communist Party rule, cam- 
paigns, and exhortations have done little to differenti- 
ate China in these regards. 

It is equally clear that, with other factors controlled, 
the presence of personal problems is no longer conse- 
quential, whereas community problems are. This is 
explained in part by the fact that three-fifths of those 
reporting personal problems felt it was up to them to 


21 This edge was rather uniform across the township and village 
levels; it was not a function of a few outhers in County B. 

2 Using three county dummy variables provided little further infor- 
mation. Consequently, only results using the single dummy variable 
will be reported. 
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TABLE 3. Predictors of Demanding Political 
Activities in Four Rural Chinese Counties 
(Index 0-3) 
Traits (1): (2) (3) 
Sex (0-1) 210" 181- Agre 
(.043) (.043) (.043) 
Years of schooling .031** 025°" .025*** 
(0-13) (.007) (.007) (.007) 
Age (18-80) .024* .016* 021" 
(.008) (.008) (.008) 
Age squared (x 10%} ~—2.51™ ~2.45** 
(.86) 
261" 
(.049) 
—.019 


Second occupation 


Personal problems 


(0-2) 028)’ (. (.028) 


Local problems .036"™ 
(%13) 

Civic competence 
(0-1) (.042) , 


Party member (0-1) — 


(042) 
A73*" 

(077) 

County B (0-1) — — 

Constant —.654 —.436 

(.173) ' (.175) (.173) 
Adj. R? 177 .204 228 
Number of cases 1174 | 1159 1159 


Note: Entnes are unstandardized regression coefficients, with standard 
errors in parentheses. Data are unweighted 
*p < .05; “p < .01; ““*p < .001. 


solve their own problems, ahoni results from West- 
ern countries (Heunks 1989,|Sniderman and Brody 
1977, Thomassen 1989).23 From a cross-national per- 
spective, the findings with respect to having a second 
occupation are unusual; if anything, people with a 
second job would be expected: to be less participative 
due to the constraints of time and energy.4 

As the second column shows, party membership has 
a very strong influence on participation; it raises an 
individual’s index score, on average, one-half point. 
Countries vary enormously in terms of their mass 
membership rates,” but in few of them would party 
membership carry the duties, expectations, and clout 
that it does in China. Nevertheless, cross-national 
surveys have shown that people with party ties engage 
in more particularized and extended political contact- 
ing than do those without them (Zuckerman and West 
1985, Brady and Kaplan 1995). China follows that 
pattern. 

Equally important, however, adding party member- 
ship to the equation scarcely alters the existing rela- 


23 A finer delineation suggests that certain types of personal prob- 
lems do lead to political action. The main point of the present 
analysis, however, is to distinguish between the effect of problems at 
the community and personal level. 

44 Additional analysis revealed that holding a second job had a more 
positive effect on the participation level of women than of men. 

235 A five-nation study in the 1970s reported party membership 
ranging from a high of 28% ın Austria tb tows of 4% in the Japan and 
the United States (Verba, Nie, and Kim 1978). Another 1970s study 
of eight Western nations found a comparable range, with the average 
being around 13% (Barnes, Kaase et al. 1979b). 
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tionships. Basically, this means that party membership 
is weakly related to the other traits, as the increase in 
the R? value implies.26 Any effects of the other vari- 
ables are not being disguised by party membership. It is 
not a proxy for other determinants, and its impact is 
not buried in other determinants.?7 

Finally, equation 3 shows the results when the 
County B dummy variable is added. Residential loca- 
tion obviously is correlated with a strong difference in 
participation. Compared with residents in the other 
counties, those in County B scored, on average, three- 
tenths of a point higher on the index, even with 
prominent individual-level characteristics controlled. 
Moreover, these effects occur without diminishing the 
impact of individual-level traits. The attributes that 
were consequential i in equations 1 and 2 maintain their 
vitality, and the R? value increases noticeably. The 
effect of perceived local problems suffers the most 
when county is introduced but still remains a strong 
predictor. As with party membership, county of resi- 
dence appears to make a separate, distinctive contri- 
bution to levels of participation. 

Assuming that the apparent effects of county do not, 
in fact, represent some unknown individual attributes, 
can more be said about what particular systemic fea- 
tures make County B so distinctive? Caution is the 
watchword here; with variation limited to four coun- 
ties, we are essentially confronted with a classic small N 
problem. The four counties vary in many respects, and 
any single trait that may account for County B’s 
uniqueness is almost certainly related to other explan- 
atory traits. Thus, the explanations offered here are 
plausible speculations and point toward a configuration 
of factors rather than any single one. 

Bearing this caveat in mind, two suspects—affluence 
and urbanism—can be ruled out immediately. County 
B ranks third in income level and is not the county most 
proximate to a large city. Rather, cultural and struc- 
tural features appear to be the distinguishing features. 
Informal interviews with local cadres and profiles de- 
rived from the survey data point toward the presence of 
social tensions as creating a climate of opinion condu- 
cive to participation. County B residents, compared 
with others, usually saw more social inequality around 
them, especially of an economic sort.?8 Social unrest 


26 The strongest correlation is with sex, r = .19. Other correlations 
are: competence, .17, age, .14, education, .10; local problems, .08; 
second job, .00; and personal problems, —.03. 

27 Another way to demonstrate this is to rerun the original equation 
(column 1) after deleting the party members from the base. The 
differences are very slight: Without party members, the adjusted R? 
drops to .17, the coefficient for sex decreases slightly (but 1s still 
significant at 001), and the coefficients for age and age squared also 
decrease in significance from .01 to around .05. Other predictors are 
scarcely affected. By the same token, a separate equation estimated 
only for party members produces quite different coefficients for 
several of the predictors—most notably sex (546), education 
(—.004), local problems (.103), and competence (.047). Only one of 
the eight predictors 1s significant at the .05 level, due in part to the 
small subset of party members (N = 84). 

28 Respondents there more often opined that some people were 
receiving more than their just desserts (70% versus 61% for the other 
three counties combined); accorded the “newly rich” in Chinese 
society (the 10,000-yuan households) the lowest score on the 0-100° 
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also appears to be a much greater problem in this 
county, based on cadre as well as mass public percep- 
tions. To the degree that perceived social injustice 
and unrest fuels political participation, County B pro- 
vides the best candidate of the four being studied. 

More explicitly political factors also seem to be at 
work. Research team leaders came away from the four 
counties with the impression that the Communist Party 
is better organized in County B and is supportive of 
grass-roots participation.*° Indeed, systematic inter- 
views with samples of government, party, and enter- 
prise leaders revealed that County B elites were among 
the least likely to agree that “only those with the 
relevant expertise or competence have the right to have 
their say on an issue” (20% versus 40% for the other 
three counties combined); that “popular participation 
is unnecessary so long as the leaders are capable and 
enjoy the people’s confidence” (12% versus 24%); and 
that “only some of the simpler issues can be put 
forward for considerations by the general public” (31% 
versus 39%). Congruent with this elite perspective is 
the fact that County B citizens compared to those in 
the other counties combined, more often claimed to be 
very interested in village (31% versus 18%) and town- 
ship (34% versus 22%) elections. In sum, certain 
structural properties and civic attitudes also create a 
favorable environment for participation in County B. 

Leaving aside the question of what sets County B 
apart from the others, the more important point is that 
the odds of a citizen participating in a more vigorous 
fashion depend upon local features over and above 
personal traits. As seasoned observers have long rec- 
ognized, contextual effects and local variations abound 
in China. What remains is to heed the calls (e.g., Perry 
1994) for more systematic comparisons across time and 
Space in the study of Chinese politics in the wake of 
new research opportunities. 


CONCLUSION 


Plotting the trajectory of China’s movement toward a 
more participatory political system is a foolhardy en- 
terprise. Nevertheless, the results from this analysis of 
local participation are instructive on several counts. To 
the degree that democratization is occurring in China, 
the signs are most evident at the local level. Thus, the 
patterns of participation observed there may be a 
harbinger for eventual changes at higher levels as well 
as a foreshadowing of further changes at the local level. 


feeling thermometer (55.2 versus 63.9); and more often rated income 
distribution as a problem in their local area (40% versus 25%). 

29 For example, far more County B residents rated public order as a 
local problem (67% versus 22% for the other three counties com- 
bined); gave more priority to the value of maintaining order as 
compared with controlling prices (ratio of 2.5 versus 1.6); and more 
often viewed local cadre corruption as being quite serious (56% 
versus 48%). 

30 There is absolutely no indication that County B officials engi- 
neered the higher rates of reported participation by circulating their 
desires to have a local “good showing.” Indeed, County B had 
inferior marks on many other characteristics, as just noted with 
respect to higher complaints about corruption and public security, 
and including satisfaction with Irving in the county. 
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A legitimate question is whether the types of politi- 
cal activity portrayed here constitute meaningful par- 
ticipation. A frequent characterization of local partic- 
ipation in China stresses its essentially atomistic, 
petitioning, selective goods-producing nature. To some 
degree the thrust of the present findings points in that 
direction. Contacting, voicing, and even cooperative 
actions more often than not had the ring of behavior 
taken by an individual or small group to generate 
selective benefits. This is a rational strategy in a 
relatively closed system and parallels a depiction of 
political life in the former Soviet Union (DiFranceisco 
and Gitelman 1984). 

Nevertheless, distinct signs of activities in pursuit of 
collective goods also emerged. A visible minority of the 
sample specifically acknowledged engaging in collec- 
tive action as such by reporting that they had banded 
together with others to address a common problem. 
Perhaps more significantly, individuals engaged in the 
other two participation modes—voicing opinion and 
contacting delegates—placed substantial emphasis on 
addressing such communal topics as infrastructure 
needs, certain agriculture policies, and economic en- 
terprise concerns. Even if the participants attacked 
these problems as solo actors, the goods involved were 
often collective in nature. Somewhat surprisingly, a 
relatively large amount of activity occurred in the 
electoral domain, where collective as well as selective 
benefits could be gained. 

Local participants also emerged as strategic actors. 
The particular mode of participation seemed to be a 
combined function of the issue at hand, the opportu- 
nity structure, and the particular resources of the 
individual. Thus, the frequency of a given mode was 
related in part to the ease and multiplicity of access. 
What is more significant, those using a given mode 
tended to associate it with particular kinds of issues, 
rather than squander it on issues for which it would be 
less effective (see Falkenheim 1987, 3-6). For example, 
those using delegate contacts as a participation mode 
stressed personal economic problems much more than 
infrastructure and redistribution problems, presumably 
because they saw delegates as being in a better position 
to affect the former than the latter. By contrast, those 
engaging in the collective action mode downplayed 
personal economic problems and emphasized infra- 
structure and redistribution matters, again reflecting an 
effort to match the problem with the more likely 
solution source. 

This view of a more proactive, collective, and stra- 
tegic version of local participation is sympathetic with a 
recent line of theorizing and intensive field research 
that posits a “rightful resistance” concept of participa- 
tion at the village level (Li and O’Brien 1996, O’Brien 
1996). While acknowledging that popular participation 
still occurs largely as a response to policies from above, 
this approach emphasizes economic and political re- 
form as having facilitated the ability of villagers to use 
official policies and values to confront leaders when 
grievances develop. Significant challenges of this sort 
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typically include more than a: single individual, often 
rest on either explicit or implicit claims to rights and 
contractual obligations, and involve collective benefits. 

Even if one were to cast the participatory acts 
treated in this paper as proto or pseudo forms of 
participation, the degree to which several of the corre- 
lates of participation resemble those found in more 
developed participatory systems is remarkable. Indeed, 
an innocent observer looking at these results might 
easily locate them in a Western democracy. Particularly 
striking is the influence of education and sex as deter- 
minants of participation. Residues of an historically 
strong patriarchal culture continue to influence might- 
ily the political activity of ordinary citizens. By the 
same token, the privileges and skills associated with 
education are fully as operative, if not more so, as in 
Western societies. Absent voluntary associations and 
independent interest groups that might serve as com- 
pensatory mechanisms, resources rooted in individual- 
level traits come to the fore. . 

At the same time, unique aspects emerge. Being a 
party member privileges the countryside resident. The 
sheer size of the party, coupled with its dominant force 
in political life, makes these rates far more consequen- 
tial than would comparable participation rates in coun- 
tries with smaller membership bases and less monop- 

l 

olistic roles in the party and governing systems. 
Whether the advantage of party membership i is greater 
or lesser than before the decade of reform is problem- 
atic, but the development of other political resource 
bases—as in township and village enterprises and 
networks of specialized households—as well as various 
political reforms suggest that! the advantage of party 
membership may have declined. 

Another unique aspect is the role of occupational 
standing. Even though occupational status affects par- 
ticipation in other systems, the material and symbolic 
significance of having a second job is perhaps unique to 
China and other systems experiencing a rapid shift to 
market capitalism. Having two occupations appears to 
widen the scope of claims and grievances and expands 
the individual’s networks. As the market economy 
matures, the second occupation classification may be- 
come even more potent. | 

Although modest political reform in the countryside 
seems reasonably well established as of this writing, its 
fragile and variable nature warrants caution. Strong 
action by organs of the central government, to say 
nothing of machinations by local cadres, can threaten 
the slow movement toward a more open, participatory 
system. Reforms also can be threatened by economic 
downturns and what is often described as rampant 
corruption. Variability, which is actually a staple of 
local governments and economies in China, is vividly 
reflected in the higher participation profile of one of 
the four counties included in this study. Over and 
above individual-level traits stand some contextual 
properties that facilitate participation in this county. 
Just as the fruits of economic reform continue to be 
distributed with varying success and rapidity through- 
out the country, so, too, will those of political reform. 
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to rare empirical test the contention that, because women are unequal at home, they cannot be equal 


) | Yhis study uses regression analysis of data from a telephone survey of 380 married couples to subject 


in the polity. The argument is often made that wives’ disadvantage in comparison to their husbands 
with respect to control over family income, availability of free time, power over decisions, or mutual respect 
dampens their ability to participate fully in politics. In fact, domestic inequalities do have implications for 
political activity, but these effects differ from what is usually posited by being stronger for husbands than for 
wives. For husbands, control over major financial decisions and autonomy in using small amounts of time 
enhance their ability to participate in politics beyond what would be expected on the basis of their other 
characteristics. In short, being boss at home is politically empowenng to husbands. 


he family is society at its most private; the state 
} is society at its most public. Yet, they are con- 
nected in multiple ways. Various lines of inquiry 
in political science have probed the consequences for 
the politics of community and nation of what happens 
inside the home. For example, on the presumption that 
the child is parent to the adult, studies of political 
socialization focus on the transmission of political 
ideals and habits across the generations. Observers of 
politics in places as disparate,as Nazi Germany and 
postwar Japan have remarked upon the implications 
for the character of the regime of the nature of 
authority relations within the'family. More recently, 
feminist theorists have focusedlon husbands and wives, 
arguing that the inequalities in domestic arrangements 
prevent women from becoming full citizens within the 
polity. In this article we use the results of a survey of 
married couples to subject this contention to the light 
of data, inquiring as to the effect of inequalities within 
the household on women’s and men’s participation in 
politics. In the process we illumine further how adult 
experiences outside politics can have implications: for 
the political comportment of citizens. 


FEMINIST THEORY, THE FAMILY, AND 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION: 


One theme of recent feminist theory is that, until 
women are equal at home, they cannot be equal in the 
polity. In her pathbreaking study, Susan Okin (1989, 
22) argues that, although patriagchal domestic relation- 
ships have consequences for women’s ability to partic- 
ipate fully as citizens, theorists of justice have either 
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neglected the family or exempted the family from the 
principles by which the polity must be evaluated. “In a 
just society, the structures and practices of families 
must give women the same opportunities as men to 
develop their capacities, to participate in political 
power and influence social choices, and to be econom- 
ically secure.” 

An especially important variant of this line of rea- 
soning emphasizes the way that an unequal division of 
labor at home—with women assuming a disproportion- 
ate share of the domestic responsibilities—deprives 
women of the essential political resource of time and, 
thus, compromises their ability to be active in politics. 
Anne Phillips (1991, 96-7) offers a particularly articu- 
late statement of this point of view: 


Women are prevented from participating in public life 
because of the way their private lives are run. The division 
of labor between women and men constitutes for most 
women a double burden of work. ... The mere pressures 
of time will keep most women out of any of the processes 
of decision-making ... the way our private lives are 
organized promotes male involvement and reduces female 
participation. Who collects the children and who makes 
the tea is [sic] a vital political concern. ... Whether at the 
sumplest level of having no free time, or as a more complex 
consequence of always being told what to do, women’s 
experiences in the home continually undercut the possibil- 
ities for democracy. 


For the student of political participation, this theo- 
retical formulation presents several difficulties. First, 
theorists who characterize the family as an incubator of 
citizen inequality draw out the implications for wom- 
en’s participation in politics but ignore the effect of 
domestic inequalities on men’s participation. In this 
article we allow for the possibility that domestic hier- 
archy of various kinds may affect men’s as a as 
women’s comportment in politics. 

Second, this formulation offers only a limited view of 
the multiple possibilities for inequality at home and is 
insufficiently specific as to how each aspect may oper- 
ate to influence the political activity of the members of 
a couple. In our analysis we broaden the formulation 
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and give it greater clarity, testing the following possi- 
bilities. 

Resources: Resource constraints with respect to ei- 
ther time or money may depress participation. That is, 
differing positions in the labor market or differing 
responsibilities at home may leave either spouse in the 
position of having a greater stockpile of leisure time or 
personal income, resources that may facilitate political 
activity. 

Family Social Structure: Implicit within the distribu- 
tion of tasks or authority in the household are lessons 
that might have implications for the predisposition to 
take part in politics. Role differentiation and patterns 
of authority within the family may affect political 
activity in either or both of two ways: 


A. Those who do not share fully in authority over 
family decisions or who find that they do not enjoy 
equal respect may extrapolate from their experi- 
ences and feel less efficacious in the political realm. 

B. Those who assume the burden for running the 
household and rearing children may receive the 
implicit message that their energies are to be fo- 
cused inward on the home rather than on the public 
world outside. 


Our analysis leaves open the possibility that, on any 
particular dimension, husbands and wives may be equal 
or unequal and, if the latter, either spouse may be 
advantaged. Furthermore, we do not assume that the 
implications for political activity of inequality with 
respect to any of these dimensions must be the same 
for wives and husbands. 

Third, in emphasizing the resource constraints im- 
posed on women by the traditional family, feminist 
theory is silent as to the potential effects on political 
activity of ideology, that is, the role played by beliefs 
about appropriate gender roles. There has long been a 
tension within the social sciences—dating back to 
differences between the successors to Marx and We- 
ber—over whether social action springs from material 
conditions or whether values and beliefs have an 
independent influence on behavior. Recent scholarship 
argues that ideas about gender roles operate on their 
own to shape family life, above and beyond the influ- 
ences of relative resources, and affect the behavior of 
both men and women (e.g., Brines 1994, Thompson 
and Walker 1989, West and Zimmerman 1987). Work- 
ing from a similar perspective, political scientists (Sa- 
piro 1983, Tolleson-Rinehart 1992) argue that ideas 
about women’s proper roles affect women’s political 
behavior. 

A final difficulty is that, by the theorists’ own admis- 
sion, the empirical evidence on which this theory is 
predicated is slender. Phillips—who asserts (1991, 97) 
“I consider the argument won almost as soon as it is 
stated”—-seems to find the connection between in- 
equality at home and inequality in politics to be so 
obvious that the absence of empirical confirmation is 
hardly a liability. To us, however, the lack of evidence 
is problematic. 
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INEQUALITY AT HOME AND INEQUALITY 
IN POLITICS: EVIDENCE FROM OTHER 
STUDIES 


Previous research does provide empirical evidence 
about parts of this puzzle taken separately. Scholars of 
the family provide ample data to confirm that husbands 
and wives are not equal—in their power, in their access 
to and control over such vital resources as time and 
money, or in their household responsibilities (see, e.g., 
Blood and Wolfe 1968; Blumstein and Schwartz 1983: 
Brines 1994; Epstein 1988, chapter 9; Goode 1971: 
Huston and Geis 1993; Lennon and Rosenfield 1994: 
Pahl 1989; Rubin 1992; Starrels 1994; Thompson and 
Walker 1989; Vogler and Pahl 1994). In particular, 
many studies confirm that married couples do not 
share household and child-rearing chores equally, even 
when both partners have full-time jobs (e.g., Bird, Bird, 
and Scruggs 1984; Blumberg and Coleman 1989; 
Browning 1992; Douthitt 1989; Hochschild 1989; Oak- 
ley 1974; and South and Spitze 1994). 

In addition, there is extensive information about 
gender roles in politics. Men and women differ sub- 
stantially in terms of the power they exercise as polit- 
ical elites: The higher up the political ladder, the more 
severe is the underrepresentation of women. Among 
ordinary citizens, however, there is more similarity 
than difference between women and men in terms of 
the amount and kind of their political activity.! To the 
extent that there are differences, men are somewhat 
more active than women. The size of the gender gap, 
however, does not vary systematically with the difficulty 
of the act, nor do active women specialize—as feminist 
theory would predict them to do—in voluntary organi- 
zational, nonelectoral, or informal community activity. 
Interestingly, the greatest gender disparity appears in 
connection with making financial contributions to elec- 
toral campaigns or other political causes. Compared 
with women, men not only are more likely to give 
money but also write larger checks when they contrib- 
ute. In addition, contrary to expectation, women do not 
specialize in either organizational or informal commu- 
nity activity. In terms of the origins of participation, the 
resources that facilitate political activity—including 
education, income, and civic skills—operate similarly 
for men and women, but women have fewer of them. A 
significant portion of the gender gap in levels of overall 
participation and nearly all the gender gap in levels of 
political contributions can be explained by the cu- 
mulative effects of the masculine advantage with 
respect to the resources that foster participation, 
especially money.? 


* This paragraph constitutes a very brief summary of an analysis 
conducted earlier For much more detailed discussion and extensive 
bibliographical references, see Schlozman, Burns, and Verba 1994. 
Among the many additional relevant works, see, for example, 
Beckwith 1986, Sapiro 1983, Tolleson-Rinehart 1992, and Welch 
1977. 

? Although married women and men are, on average, quite active in 
politics—a reflection of their relative socioeconomic advantage— 
marriage itself does not enhance political activity for either sex. 
Stoker and Jennings (1995) examine marriage in a dynamic setting 
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INSIDE THE HOUSEHOLD: THE MULTIPLE 
DIMENSIONS OF INEQUALITY 


The literature yields numerous insights about gender 
inequalities in the family and in politics. This article 
attempts to provide the missing empirical link between 
the two domains by assessing the effect of domestic 
inequalities on the political participation of married 
men and women. Our understanding of political par- 
ticipation is quite broad, encompassing not only voting 
and making contributions of time or money to cam- 
paigns but also nonelectoral forms of participation that 
are sometimes, though not always correctly, considered 
to be more congenial to women: contacting public 
officials, attending protests, participating in informal 
community efforts, serving on local governing boards, 
and becoming involved in political organizations. 

We also construe inequalities between wife and 
husband quite broadly. Drawing on Weber’s (1958) 
insight that societies are stratified on multiple bases, we 
consider several kinds of hierarchy within the house- 
hold. That is, we conceptualize the family as a micro- 
economy, micropolity, and microsociety and consider 
asymmetries along various dimensions: the relative 
position of wives and husbands in their resources, their 
voice in family decisions, and'the respect they accord 
each other. We are concerned not simply with differ- 
ences on any of these dimensions but with their hier- 
archical nature and with the effect of relative advantage 
of the husband or wife on the participation of either 
member of the couple. 

Before proceeding to the dimensions of inequality, it 
is important to differentiate what we are attempting 
from the well-known SES model of participation. Ac- 
cording to that model, those who are well endowed 
with socioeconomic resources are more likely to be 
active in politics.3 Our enterprise is to apply this logic 
to the private domain of the family, not to the world 
outside the home. We want to ascertain for each 
marriage partner whether relative advantage within the 
family—that is, privilege in terms of the amount of free 
time or money enjoyed, autonomy in decision making, 
or respect—facilitates political activity. 

Our first concern is with resources. It is well known 
that family income is a crucial resource for participa- 
tion in politics, especially for the ability to make 
political contributions. Yet, the SES model treats fam- 
ily income as equally enabling to each marriage partner 
regardless of whose wages, inheritance, or lottery ticket 
brought it into the household. Because we are looking 
inside the household, we ask whether relative contri- 
butions to total family income have similar implications 
for the ability of husband and wife to take part. Hence, 
we include measures gauging the relative economic 


and demonstrate that the effect of marriage depends to a large 
degree upon the prior participatory histories of the partners. 

3 The relationship between SES and political participation 1s well 
documented. See, for example, Bennett and Bennett 1986, Conway 
1991, Milbrath and Goel 1977, and Verba and Nie 1972. For 
extended discussion of the SES mode] and a much more elaborated 
mode! based on resources, see Verba, Schlozman, and Brady 1995, 
especially chapters 9, 12, and 15. 
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wherewithal of the husband and wife, that is, who 
brings money into the household.4 

Given the emphasis in the literature upon the way 
differential responsibilities for household chores con- 
strain the time women have available for politics, we 
are particularly interested in probing the role of time. 
Therefore, we include in our analysis measures of the 
relative amount of time each partner contributes to 
household management. 

What is known about time as a resource for political 
activity is somewhat surprising. The availability of 
leisure time, in general, plays an unexpectedly weak 
role in fostering political activity. How much leisure 
time people command, that is, how many hours they 
have left after accounting for time devoted to paid 
work, household tasks, and school, has much less effect 
on their political activity than does, say, their level of 
education or interest in politics (Brady, Verba, and 
Schlozman 1995). Nevertheless, given the emphasis 
placed upon time constraints in explanations of gender 
differences in political activity, it is important to look 
closely at these constraints in the domestic context. 

We also consider several aspects of inequality re- 
lated to family social structure. Closely related to 
having money or time is decision-making autonomy— 
the power to make independent decisions—with re- 
spect to the allocation of whatever money or time is 
available to the family. What may really count is not 
the amount of resources available but the control over 
these resources. Furthermore, individuals may gener- 
alize from their experiences with decision making in 
the family to their roles in the polity. Exercising power 
in the family, either as an equal partner or as the 
dominant partner in decisions, may enhance feelings of 
political competence, an expectation supported by 
work on the family as an agent of socialization (Al- 
mond and Verba 1963, 324-35; Sapiro 1983). Thus, 
control over money or time may have an effect on both 
actual political resources and the motivation to use 
them in politics. 

We are also concerned with respect within the 
family. There may be stratification at home, just as in 
the world outside, in terms of social respect. Couples 
differ in the level of respect accorded each partner and 
in the extent to which that respect is mutual or 
asymmetrical. Enjoying relative respect may have the 
consequence of enhancing the confidence with which a 
family member confronts the wider political world. 

We are unsure what to expect regarding the effects 
of a traditional division of labor upon the ability to take 
part in politics, apart from the consequences for access 
to such resources as time and money. A disproportion- 
ate share of the responsibility for vacuuming and 
grocery shopping may negatively affect participation, 
perhaps by constricting the opportunities to develop 
the capacities critical for political activity or by rein- 


4 Blumberg and Coleman (1989) develop a theory of gender power 
within the family that stresses the importance of who brings money 
into the home, rather than the job per se. They do not, however, 
consider the implications of economic control for political participa- 
tion. 
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forcing the stereotype that those who mind the hearth 
should not venture into the public world of politics. 
Alternatively, the critical factor may be time: So long as 
the partners are equally busy, it may not matter who 
does what. That is, separate but equal may be genu- 
inely equal when it comes to the division of labor at 
home. 

In addition to assessing the consequences for polit- 
ical activity of inequalities in class, status, and power at 
home, this inquiry addresses another issue: the role of 
beliefs about appropriate gender roles in enhancing 
political activity. As we mentioned, recent scholarship 
on the family has returned to socialization theory to ask 
whether ideas about gender roles shape marital inter- 
actions above and beyond the influences of relative 
resources. We are interested in whether views about 
gender roles have consequences for political activity, 
above and beyond their effect on the division of labor 
within the household. 


THE DATA 


The data we report derive from the third wave of a 
major study of citizen participation. The first wave 
involved a telephone screening interview with 15,000 
randomly selected respondents from across the coun- 
try. A second wave consisted of face-to-face interviews 
with 2,500 respondents selected from those 15,000 in a 
manner to provide larger numbers of political activists 
as well as members of minority groups. For the third 
wave we conducted telephone interviews with 609 of 
the respondents from the second wave, using items 
about social characteristics and voluntary activity from 
the initial questionnaires as well as new items about 
family characteristics. (See Appendix A for a fuller 
description of the samples for the first and second 
waves.) Of this group, 380 were married at the time of 
the third interview.5 For married respondents we also 
conducted separate interviews—using special tech- 
niques to ensure that the members of the couple could 
not monitor each other’s answers—with their spouses.® 


5 It ıs important to note that the respondent’s mantal status at the 
time of the second wave was not a criterion in interviewing spouses. 
Thus, we did not specifically select couples who were married in both 
waves, which would have overrepresented those with marriages of 
longer duration. 

We considered interviewing the domestic partners of unmarried, 
heterosexual, and homosexual respondents, but there were simply 
too few respondents in these categories to pursue this approach. A 
study that seeks comparisons of marred and unmarried couples 
would need to follow a strategy analogous to ours, a large initial 
screener followed by oversampling of respondents in “living-togeth- 
er” arrangements, and probably would require an even larger 
screener sample to begin with. 

6 We mailed respondents a series of cards, analogous to those used 
to inquire about family income ın the personal interview. These cards 
contained the alternative answers for many items, especially sensitive 
ones. When answering a question, the respondent was directed to say 
the letter corresponding to the response category rather than to 
express the response in words. In this way, someone else in the room 
would have difficulty knowing what the respondent was saying to the 
interviewer over the phone. Thus, we added to the existing advan- 
tages of surveying couples by telephone: “By telephone, others 
present in the room cannot hear the questions and may have little 
information upon which to guess the meaning of the answers. 
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These data provide basic information on the members 
of the couples sample who were entering our study for 
the first time and up-to-date information on the people 
interviewed in the first and second waves. In addition, 
we have independent reports from each spouse about 
family and household matters. Thus, we are able to 
combine information from wife and husband to typify 
the family. We can also consider inconsistencies in 
reports from partners and incorporate any discrepan- 
cies into our characterization of the family. 


THE MEASURES OF FAMILY EQUALITY: 
DESCRIPTIVE DATA 


Because issues of family equality are not ordinary fare 
for political scientists, we consider it important to 
describe in detail the variables used to measure it. For 
each of the several dimensions on which there might be 
family hierarchy, we present the views of both husband 
and wife. These data can be presented in several ways: 
as a comparison of the aggregate characteristics of 
husband and wife, as a measurement of the level of 
agreement within couples,’ and as typifying the joint 
characteristics of both spouses within a couple. We 
shall use one or more of these modes of data presen- 
tation where appropriate. 


Resources: Money and Time 


Table 1 presents data about two resources essential for 
running a household: money and time. The top row 
shows the average estimates reported by wives and by 
husbands of the proportion of family income brought 
in by the wife by virtue of her wages and other sources 
of income (such as child support, rental income, or 
dividends) attributable to her.8 There is, in the aggre- 
gate, remarkable agreement between women and men 
that the wife brings in about one-third of the household 
income, a figure which accords with that found in other 
surveys (Thompson and Walker 1989, 850). That wives 
contribute less than an equal share to the family 
exchequer is related, presumably, to the fact that, 
compared to men, women are less likely to work for 
pay and earn less when they work full time. In short, 
women seem to be at a disadvantage when it comes to 
command of family financial resources. The person 
who brings income into the family may be able to 
exercise greater control over its uses for family or 
individual purposes (an issue to which we shall return 
shortly). 

In addition to the averages for wives taken together 
and husbands taken together, Table 1 presents data 
about whether marriage partners agree about these 
matters. Members of married couples seem to be in 
rough, though not perfect, agreement as to the propor- 
tion of the family exchequer contributed by the wife. 


Telephone interviews may feel more private, since third parties only 
hear one side” (Aquilino 1993, 375). 

7 Where there are discrepancies between the reports of each spouse, 
we make no assumption as to which partner should be trusted. 

8 Question wording for these and all items can be found in Appendix 
B. 
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TABLE 1. 
to Wife 


Wives’ 


Husbands’ 
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Resource Equality: Proportion of Total Household Income and Housework Attributable 


Average Difference Correlation 


| Report Report Between Spouses? between Spouses 


Income (percentage of family , 
Income contnbuted by wife) 
Housework (percentage of total 
hours of housework wife does) 
Number of cases 
Income 
Housework 


Note Standard deviations in 


18% 44 
(21) 
15% 45 
(13) 


a Average of the absolute values of the difference in the responses of the members of a couple. 


On average, spouses differ by|18% in their estimate of 
the proportion of family income attributable to the 
wife.? The correlation between their estimates is .44, 
which is significant at the 001 level. 

Table 1 also contains data on the wife’s share of total 
hours devoted by both members of the couple to 
necessary household work. Respondents were asked to 
estimate for themselves and!their spouse. how much 
time each spent on a variety of activities in an average 
day: gainful employment, including commuting and 
work taken home; necessary household tasks (with 
childcare as a subset): taking courses for. credit (and 
studying for them); and sleeping. As before, we present 
figures for wives taken together and husbands taken 
together. There is relatively | little difference between 
the average estimate by husbands and by wives of the 
proportion contributed by the wife to the total hours 
devoted to housework. Interestingly, the average esti- 
mates for contributions of household time and money 
are mirror images: Wives contribute about one-third of 
the income and just under two-thirds of the housework 
time.!° In addition, there is significantly more variabil- 
ity in the assessments of the proportion of household 
income contributed by the wife than in the assessments 
of the proportion of household labor she contributes.” 
Table 1 also presents information about the level of 
agreement within married couples about how much of 
the total housework the wife oes. Once again, the data 
show rough but not perfect agreement between 
spouses. 

It must be noted, however, that despite the fact that 


° This figure is an average of absolute'values. Thus, a couple in which 
the wife’s estimate of her contribution is, Say, 15% higher than the 
husband’s estimate of her contnbution is not balanced by a couple in 
which her estimate of her contribution 1s 15% /ower than his estimate 
of her contribution. 

10 Although it would have been preferable to base our data on time 
diaries, we are encouraged that our findings about the proportion of 
time given to household tasks are consistent with those of other 
studies. For example, Schor (1992) estimates that women contrib- 
uted 72% of the household time in 1967 and 63% in 1987. Using a 
range of methods for ascertaining relative contributions of household 
labor, numerous studies (Huston and Geis 1993, 94, Lennon and 
Rosenfield 1994; South and Spitze 1994) arrive at similar results. 

11 For the combined estimates of household time and money used 
below (see appendices B and C for explanation of the construction of 
these variables), women contribute 32% of the household money, 
with a standard deviation of 25. In contrast, women contribute 61% 
of the household labor, with the smaller standard deviation of 16 





they contribute more time to household chores than do 
men, women, on average, do not appear to have less 
free time than men. Among married respondents—the 
subjects of this study—men and women reported an 
identical amount of free time per day: six hours.!? 
Among those married respondents with full-time jobs 
and children at home, women have, on average, less 
free time (3.05 hours) than do similarly situated men 
(3.45 hours). Yet, the difference is smaller than might 
have been expected on the basis of the division of labor 
at home because men with full-time jobs and children 
at home tend to put in longer hours at work. In sum, 
men and women differ little in the amount of time they 
have available after they have honored their commit- 
ments to job, household, and school.!3 

We can amplify these findings about who does what 
at home. For several common household chores— 
cleaning, grocery shopping, paying bills, taking care of 
the car, and caring for the children—we asked each 
partner whether s/he did all, most, some, little, or none 
of that task. Table 2 shows the. distribution of the 
aggregate responses for wives and for husbands. Over- 
all, a similar division of labor is reported, with wives 
doing more when it comes to cleaning, shopping, caring 
for the children, and, to a lesser extent, paying bills, 
and with men taking primary responsibility for the car. 
When we consider couples and compare spouses, we 
find some tendency toward claiming credit: Ordinarily, 
each partner makes a more generous assessment of his 
or her own effort than, by inference, does the spouse. 
Yet, the proportion of couples in which the spouses 
give contradictory answers—each claiming to do all or 
most of a particular chore—is relatively low. For each 
of the tasks, except for repairing the car, couples give 
contradictory reports less than one-tenth of the time. 
The fewest contradictory responses are found in rela- 
tion to traditional female chores: taking care of the 


12 Gender parity in access to free time also has been noted in the 
family studies literature. See Thompson and Walker (1989, 850) and 
Zick and McCullough (1991, 471) 

13 Secondary analysis of data using similar questions from a study 
conducted four decades earlier show substantial change in some 
respects, not so much tn others. In 1955, women reported bringing in 
13% of the family income compared with 33% in the recent study, 
but their contribution to household work has not diminished propor- 
tionately. In the earlier study, they reported domg 69%, more 
recently 69% (Axelrod and Blood [1955] 1974). 
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TABLE 2. Division of Household Chores 


Most Some 


Housecleaning 
Wives say they do 34% 17% 
Husbands say they do 10 46 
Grocery shopping 
Wives say they do 34 14 
Husbands say they do 13 38 
Paying bills 
Wives say they do 17 13 
Husbands say they do 14 
Repalrs/car 
Wives say they do 29 
Husbands say they do 
Taking care of the children 
Wives say they do 11 
Husbands say they do z 7 


" Both members of a couple claim to do all or most of the chore 
P Less than 1% 


children and cleaning the house. Most wives—and few 
husbands—claim to do all or most of these tasks. ` 
We can also embellish the data in Table 1 on the 
relative economic position of the spouses. As a corol- 
lary to the data about relative contributions to family 
income, we have included in Table 3 information about 
the occupational levels of respondents. The data in the 
upper portion of the table show the distribution on a 
scale measuring respondents’ assessments of the 
amount of education and on-the-job training required 
for their jobs. Considering just those who are currently 
in the work force, wives are less likely than husbands to 
be in high-level occupations. In the lower portion of 
the table we present data, for those in the work force, 
comparing the job levels of members of couples (the 
husband’s job level minus the wife’s). The preponder- 
ance of positive numbers shows the expected result: 


TABLE 3. Job Levels of Husbands and 
Wives 


A. Education and on-the-job training required 
Work Force 
Members? 
Wives Husbands 
Least education and 
on-the-job training 15% 9% 
32 14 
13 34 
31 17 
Most education and 
on-the-job training _ 9 26 
100% 100% 
N 313 333 


B. Comparative job levels of members of couple: 
Husband's job level minus wife’s job level 

sA O27 0 F p aS oe N 
b b 6 18 29 32 7 6 3 =101% 274 


* Eighteen percent of the wives and 13% of the husbands have not had 
a job for as long as one year. 
> Less than 1% 
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Contradictory 
Responses* 


Little - None 


= 100 7% 
= 100 


3% 5% 
31 12 


2 4 
25 15 


= 100 9% 
= 100 


= 101 9% 
= 100 


12 11 
20 25 


24 = 100 
1 = 100 


= 101 
= 101 


husbands are likely to have higher status occupations 
than their wives. ' 


Control over Money and Time 


Beyond the amount that each spouse contributes to the 
family is the issue of who controls the use of the family 
stockpile of time or money. We asked both a question 
about how much responsibility each takes for “bigger 
financial decisions”14 and a series of questions about 
whether they can make a decision on their own to give 
“a few hours” to a charity drive, political cause, or 
something they enjoy doing or whether their spouse 
would have some say in a decision to use time in these 
ways. Table 4 presents the responses. Financial deci- 
sion making is a domain in which husbands report, on 
average, that they exercise greater control than is 
reported by wives. Nearly three-quarters of the hus- 
bands indicated taking all or most of the responsibility 
for big financial decisions, whereas only one-quarter of 
the wives made such a claim.!5 The agreement between 
spouses is fairly high; in only 15% of the couples do 
both spouses claim to make all or most of the big 
financial decisions. 

With respect to control over time, we were surprised 
to find a very different pattern. Compared with hus- 
bands, wives were more likely to report being able to 
give time to voluntary activities—charitable, political, 
or social—without consultation. We guessed that this 
unexpected finding might reflect the fact that those 
who are not in the work force, a group that is dispro- 
portionately female, would exercise particular control 


14 Vogler and Pahl (1994, 273-4) use a similar measure of control 
over large household decisions as an indicator of “strategic control 
over household finances.” 

15 Reanalysis of the earlier survey shows that wives were even less 
likely to make financial decisions forty years ago. In 1955 nearly 
two-thirds of wives reported having little or no responsibility for 
major financial matters, in contrast to only 9% who made this 
assessment in the recent survey (Axelrod and Blood [1955] 1974). 
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TABLE 4. Control over Money and Time 


A. Responslbillty for the Larger Financial Decisions, by Sex 


All Most some 
Wives say they have ' 7% 19 65 
Husbands say they have “17% 55 26 


B. Comparative Control of Free Time of Husbands and Wives* 


Husband has more freedom 
Members of couple have equal freedom 
Wife has more freedom 


N 
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Contradictory 
Responses? 
15% 


Little 
7 2 = | 
1 2 = 


None N 
0 
9 


0% 373 
9% 348 


Combined Report of 
Wife and Husband 


Number of times out of three respondent reports that spouse would have some say In respondent’s decision about 


how to spend a few hours 


Wives’ 
Report 


62% 


23 
10 
6 


101% 


368 


* Both members of couple say they have all or most of the responsibility 
B Less than 1% 


Husbands’ 
Report 
42% 
19 
20 
_19 
100% 
340 


° Based on answers to the following question: “Would your spouse have some say about how you spend a few hours (on a chanty drive, on something 


you enjoy, on a political campaign or cause)?” 





over their time. When we looked at the data, however, 
this hypothesis was discredited: Women who work full 
time are as likely as women at home to make autono- 
mous decisions about the use of small amounts of time. 


t 


Respect 


Measuring the relative respect of husband and wife for 
each other is extremely difficult. In a series of questions 
adapted from the General Social Survey, we asked 
respondents to choose, in Hest three people (e.g., 
their husband or wife, a friend} a member of the clergy) 
whose judgment they really trust and with whom they 
might be likely to discuss important matters. Substan- 
tial majorities—73% of the wives and 68% of the 
husbands—listed their spouse first. Our measure of 
mutuality of respect involves comparing the responses 
of husbands and wives to ascertain whether they rank 
each other at the same place on the list or whether one 
partner places the other higher on the list than vice 
versa. This measure indicates considerable symmetry in 
the rankings of spouses. Sixty. percent of the couples 
put each other at the same point on this list.16 In 22% 
of couples, she ranks him higher than he ranks her; in 
18% of couples the situation is ireversed. In short, there 
is a good deal of mutual respect in these couples. 


16 We are concerned with the relatrve'respect accorded by members 
of the couple. Hence, low but equal levels of respect count as equality 
in this measure. We define the circumstance in which neither partner 
confides in the other (the case for three couples in our sample) as 
conferring no relative disadvantage The overwhelming share of the 
equal-respect couples (88%) are atithe highest level of mutual 
respect. 


Asymmetries—one spouse accords the other more 
respect than she or he receives in return—are relatively 
rare and relatively balanced. There is a tilt in favor of 
the husband, but it is quite small. 


Beliefs about Gender Equality 


Finally, we consider beliefs about equality between the 
sexes. Reflecting our concern with the implications of 
domestic inequalities for political participation, we 
asked several questions about attitudes toward equality 
at home between husband and wife: whether a woman 
should quit her job if it conflicts with her roles as wife 
and mother; whether household chores should be 
shared equally between spouses; and whether it is best 
if just the husband is in charge of family decisions. We 
deliberately chose these items because they ask about 
gender roles at home and are devoid of explicit polit- 
ical content. 

Table 5, which presents the responses, shows that the 
three items elicited, on average, surprisingly similar 
expressions of support for gender equality at home 
from wives and husbands, although wives seem to have 
somewhat stronger views on these issues.” Fifty-seven 
percent of wives and 55% of husbands reject the idea 
that a woman should quit her job if it interferes with 
her roles at home; 90% of husbands and of wives agree 


17 Huston and Geis (1993, 93) find this same similarity between 
husbands and wives. Data from the Detroit Area Study reported in 
Thornton and Freedman (1979) indicate that the views of women 
have moved in a more egalitarian direction over the past three 
decades. 
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TABLE 5. Beliefs about Equality in the Family 


Primacy of Domestic 





Role for Wife* 
Wives Husbands 

Strongly agree 15% 11% 
Agree somewhat 28 34 
Disagree somewhat 45 45 
Strongly disagree 12 10 

100% 100% 
Contradictory responses? 37% 
N 364 341 


b “Husbands and wives should share household chores equally ” 
° “Ws best if just the husband is in charge of making family decisions ” 
d Less than 1%. 


with the statement that household chores should be 
Shared equally; and 93% of wives and of husbands 
disagree with the idea that men should make the family 
decisions. Once again, marriage partners tend to, but 
do not inevitably, agree on these matters. A substantial 
minority of couples—37%—find themselves on the 
opposite side of the fence, with one spouse agreeing 
and the other disagreeing when it comes to whether a 
wife should quit her job. For the other two items, the 
proportion of couples who disagree is much lower. And 
very few couples—less than 1% in each case—have 
opposing opinions that are strongly held. Although the 
data suggest a widespread belief in equality at home, 
we must remember the lessons of tables 2, 3, and 4, 
which showed considerable stereotyping in the actual 
division of labor. For instance, though more than nine 
out of ten wives and husbands disagree with the idea 
that just the husband should be in charge of making 
family decisions (Table 5), 72% of husbands but only 
26% of wives report that they have responsibility for 
major financial decisions (Table 4). These findings are 
consistent with longitudinal data showing that, when it 
comes to gender equality in the division of household 
chores and responsibilities, beliefs appear to have 
outrun practice (Scanzoni and Fox 1980) 


Equality at Home: Summary 


The data in tables 1-5 do not lend themselves to simple 
summary. There is considerable evidence of traditional 
arrangements. Husbands bring in a disproportionate 
share of the family income and are more likely to 
exercise power in managing it. In addition, there is 
stereotyping in who is responsible for which family 
chores, with wives assuming a greater share of the 
household work—telatively egalitarian beliefs of both 
husbands and wives ‘to the contrary. Nevertheless, 
although women spend more time on housework, in 
the aggregate they do not lack free time. Moreover, 
wives seem to exercise greater autonomy than hus- 
bands in making decisions about the use of small 
amounts of time. Finally, husbands and wives do not 
differ in the way they rank the other in the list of those 
they really trust. 
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= “A wife should give up her job whenever it interferes with her role as a wife and mother.” 


° One member of the couple agrees strongly or somewhat, the other member of the couple disagrees strongly or somewhat 
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Belief in Gender 
Equality in Sharin 
Household Chor 






Primacy of Husband 
in Decision Making® 













Wives Husbands Wives Husbands 
34% 24% 2% 2% 
56 66 5 5 
10 10 35 67 
S a 58 26 

100% 100% 100% 100% 
; 19% 12% 
375 349 373 348 







EQUALITY AT HOME AND ACTIVITY IN 
POLITICS 


Our goal is to assess the effect of inequalities at home 
on the political activity of marriage partners. To do so, 
we use separate ordinary least-squares (OLS) regres- 
sions to ascertain the factors that predict political 
participation for wives and husbands. This will permit 
us to understand the extent to which, all else being 
equal, various family patterns affect the participation of 
each partner. In interpreting these results it is impor- 
tant to distinguish between, on the one hand, the 
distribution of a particular factor between husbands 
and wives and, on the other, the size and direction of its 
effect on participation for either set of marriage part- 
ners. For example, neither husbands nor wives are, in 
the aggregate, advantaged in terms of the relative 
respect they receive at home, but enjoying respect at 
home might give a boost to the activity of either wives 
or husbands, or both, or neither. 

The dependent variable in this analysis is an overall 
summary of an individual’s political activity, an additive 
scale based on eight activities: voting, working in 
campaigns, making campaign contributions, contacting 
public officials, taking part in protests, working infor- 
mally with others to solve community problems, be- 
longing to local governing boards, and affiliating with 
political organizations. (For scale construction and its 
characteristics, see Appendix B.) On average the wives 
in our sample engage in 2.27 acts (s.d. = 1.62), and the 
husbands in 2.42 (s.d. = 1.76) on this scale (one-tailed 
p < 0.05). 

For explanatory variables, we begin with a set of 
basic participatory factors—resources and engage- 
ment—and add to them measures of the various as- 
pects of family equality just discussed. Measures of the 
participatory resources are education (coded from 1 to 
6, ranging from 8th grade or less to graduate school) 
and family income in tens of thousands of dollars (0 to 
25 that is, $0 to $250,000). To capture an individual’s 
engagement with politics, we include as well a measure 
of political interest (coded from 1 to 4, ranging from 
not at all interested to very interested). These variables 
have been shown to be significant predictors of political 
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TABLE 6. Equality at Home: Overall Political Activity by Individual and Family Variables, OLS 


Regression Results 


i eee 


Participatory factors - 
Education? 
Family income” 
Political interest? 

Domestic hierarchy: Relative family resources 
Percentage of family 

income brought in? 
Advantage In job level over, 
that of spouse“ 
Percentage of household work done? 

Domestic hierarchy: Relative family power 
Discretion with respect to small amount of tlme* 
Control over major financial decisions® 

Domestic hierarchy: Relative respect 
Gets more respect as advisor from 
spouse than gives in return - 

Beliefs in gender equality at home 
Wife's bellets 
Husband's bellefs 
Constant 

N ] 

Adjusted R? 


Husbands 


Standard 
Error 


Wives 


Standard 


Eror Beta B Beta 


(09)* 21 ; 21 
(.03)* 24 l : 03 
(.12)* 17 21 


(004) . 05 


(05) —. 07 08 
(006). —.01 =10 


(15) 41 14 
(73). 1.52 (. 11 


(10. , —.01 


(.32)* 02 

(50) .00 —.00 
(1.66) 
271 
24 


* it - 
p < .05. “ p < .001. | 


* Separate measure for each spouse 
b Same measure for each 


€ Same retatrve measure m each column; direction reversed to favor each spouse (e.g., wife’s job level minus husband's for her, husband’s minus wife’s 


for him). 





participation (Verba, Schlozman, and Brady 1995), and 
they should provide controls to ensure that any seem- 
ing effects of inequalities between wife and husband do 
not merely reflect characteristics of the individual or 
other social characteristics ofthe family. 

To this base, we add five variables measuring family 
hierarchy, that is, the relative | position of husband and 
wife with respect to class, status, and power within the 
home. (1) Money and time: the proportion of family 
income attributable to the wife (0 to 100) and the 
proportion contributed by the wife of the total hours 
devoted by the couple to housework (0 to 100). (2) 
Occupation status: the difference between the job 
levels of the wife and husbandi(— —5 to 5). (3) Decisional 
control over money and time: relative control over 
major financial decisions (—1 to 1) and relative discre- 
tion with respect to use of small blocks of time (—1 to 
1). (4) Respect: relative ranking of husband and wife 
on the list of trusted advisors (—2 to 2). (5) We also 
include a measure of beliefs! about gender equality: 
both spouses’ views about appropriate domestic roles 
for husband and wife (1 to 4, ranging from most 
traditional to least traditional).18 


18 Our survey contains a number of different measures of these 
constructs We used LISREL to determine the measure with the 
highest validity among those for a particular construct (Bollen 1989). 
We use that vanable here to measure the construct. In three 
instances, we used regression measurement models to help reduce 
the amount of measurement error in the variables In these three 
instances, no single measure was able to capture the construct 


Thus, we seek to learn how hierarchy within the 
home with respect to such matters as resources brought 
in, control over resources available within the home, 
and relative respect as well as both spouses’ beliefs 
about equality at home affect the participation of each 
member of the couple—over and above the effect of 
the basic participatory factors. Since we are concerned 
to understand how domestic hierarchy is related to 
political participation for each partner in the couple, 
we estimate separate models for wives and husbands. 
To help clarify what we are doing in these models, we 
code the relative variables in a direction favorable to 
the husband (e.g., the proportion of money he brings 
into the household) in the husbands’ model and in a 
direction favorable to the wife in the wives’ model. 
Table 6, which contains the results of these analyses, 
confirms that education and political interest are par- 
ticipatory factors for both husbands and wrves, as is 
family income for wives. Our main concern, however, is 
with how various kinds of inequality between spouses, 
as indexed by our relative measures, build upon par- 
ticipatory predispositions rooted in an individual’s ed- 
ucation, income, and political interest. 

Domestic arrangements do have implications for 
political activity. These implications, which are differ- 


sufficiently. These three variables—time given to work at home, 
control over money, and beliefs about gender equality—retain their 
original scales but contain less measurement error than their original 
versions. See Append C for elaboration. 
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ent for husbands and wives, do not conform to what we 
anticipated. Many of the factors that we expected to 
enhance wives’ activity—for example, bringing in a 
high proportion of family income, dividing the house- 
work relatively equally, or exercising authority over 
family time or money—seem not to affect their partic- 
ipation. Yet, wives do get an extra participatory boost 
from the relative respect they command within the 
household, that is, by being ranked higher on their 
husband’s list of trusted advisors than they rank their 
husband. In addition, a wife who believes in equality at 
home is likely to be more active in politics, regardless 
of what her husband believes about domestic roles. 

The pattern is very different for husbands. Neither 
their own beliefs about appropriate domestic arrange- 
ments nor their wives’ views have consequences for 
husbands’ political activity. When it comes to the 
husband’s participation, what seems to matter is 
whether he is boss at home. Husbands who exercise 
greater power over the family exchequer and who have 
relative autonomy in the use of small amounts of time 
are more likely to be active in politics.!9 In short, an 
egalitarian arrangement does not empower a husband 
for politics; exercising power at home does. 

Since the results reported in Table 6 are central to 
our argument, we estimated the model that produced 
those results in various ways to test for its robustness, 
that is, to ensure that the signs for variables remain the 
same and the relationship of coefficients to their stan- 
dard errors also remain similar though various specifi- 
cations. We used a number of different indicators for 
the independent variables. For example, we estimated 
versions of the model in which we included measures of 
two additional participatory resources: job level and 
leisure time. As expected, neither variable has a signif- 
icant effect on the activity of either husbands or wives, 
and the results presented in Table 6 were unchanged.”° 
We also included a measure of the traditional division 
of labor, defined as a situation in which the wife does a 
disproportionate share of the shopping and cleaning. 
In none of the various specifications we tried did 
traditional division of labor have a significant effect 
either for women or men. Moreover, inclusion of this 
variable leaves other results unchanged. 

Indeed, we could find no specification in which any 
aspect of relative availability of free time, division of 
labor with respect to housework, or the assumption of 
responsibility for any particular household task had a 
significant effect on wives’ participation in politics.?1 
These results, although surprising, parallel earlier find- 


19 In this context recall from Table 4 that, compared to wives, 
husbands are more likely to be dominant over family money than 
over their own time. 

20 Yet, the introduction of still more variables into an analysis that is 
based on a relatively small number of cases and that already contains 
many variables has the effect of reducing the t-statistic for the 
coefficient on the husbands’ control over major financial decisions to 
1.70 and the t-statistic for the coefficient on the relative respect 
enjoyed by wives to 1.88 

21 Tn testing alternative specifications, we also considered whether 
small children, high-powered jobs, and day care change the effect of 
the division of labor and the control over time on women’s partici- 
pation. 
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ings to the effect that women are not, in the aggregate, 
deprived when it comes to the availability of free time 
and that, contrary to expectation, lack of time is not a 
substantial constraint on political action (Schlozman, 
Burns, and Verba 1994).22 We also respecified the 
equation using alternative measures of the difference 
between husbands’ and wives’ estimates of family char- 
acteristics or using the two spouses’ estimates sepa- 
rately. The basic results remain unchanged. In addi- 
tion, when we introduced the individual-level variables 
along with the relative measures (that is, measures 
combining the responses of both marriage partners), 
the results did not change.2 

We also replicated the analysis for different depen- 
dent variables. We distinguished, for instance, between 
two kinds of activity: that involving inputs of time and 
that involving inputs of money. Predicting activity that 
involves giving time yields a result very close to that 
presented in Table 6. Since the gender gap in financial 
contributions is especially pronounced, and since the 
single participatory factor that drives the size of polit- 
ical contributions is family income, it seemed impor- 
tant to probe this distinction further. (For discussion of 
political contributions and confirmation of the domi- 
nant role of family income, see Verba, Schlozman, and 
Brady 1995, chapter 12.) Interestingly, variables mea- 
suring inequality at home, including the proportion of 
overall family income attributable to the wife as well as 
a measure of control over family income, seem to have 
no effect on the size of political contributions.24 For 
both husbands and wives, what matters for the size of 
political contributions is family income. 

The data in Table 7 illustrate more concretely the 
significance of domestic arrangements for the amount 
of political participation by a wife or husband. The 
entries indicate the maximum possible effect of each 
variable shown to be statistically significant in Table 
6.25 These data confirm that, for both sexes, individual 
participatory factors—education, political interest, 
and, for women, income—are critical for political 
participation. Beyond this, it is clear that, when it 
comes to political activity, family hierarchy matters for 
both marriage partners, although different aspects of 
that hierarchy matter for wives and husbands. What is 
so striking about the findings in Table 7 is that the 
potential consequences of domestic hierarchy for hus- 
bands’ participation are greater than the effects for 
wives. 


2 We should recall that, while in the aggregate men and women 
enjoy equal amounts of leisure, women with full-time jobs and 
children, especially preschool children, have less free tıme than do 
men in these circumstances. Our earlier work showed, however, that 
preschool children dampen women’s and men’s political involvement 
by an equal amount. 

2 It could be argued that the appropriate specification of the model 
Is to use only individual-level measures rather than the relative 
measures. For the results of analyses based on individual-level 
measures, see Appendix D. 

24 One reason may be that financial contributions tend to be made 
jointly by both family members. 

23 ‘The maximum effect was calculated by multiplying the regression 
coefficient from Table 6 by the difference between the highest and 
lowest values the associated variable takes ın our data. 
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TABLE 7. The Maximum Possible Effect on 
Overall Political Participation of Participatory 
Factors 






Maximum 


Effect of Various Factors on Effect 



























Wives’ political participation Acts 
Participatory factors 
Education +1.45 
Family income +25 
Political interest +1.08 
Total effect of participatory 
factors +5.28 
Domestic hierarchy 
Relative respect as an advisor +0.84 
Beliefs l 
Her belief in equality ati home +0.96 
Husbands’ political participation 
Participatory factors 
Educatlon +1.40 
Political interest +1.62 
Total effect of partlcipatory 
factors +3.02 
Domestic hierarchy 
Relative control over small 
amounts of time +0.82 
Relative control over financial 
decisions +0.59 
Total effect of family hierarchy +1.41 






Note. Overall Participation Scale range 0 to 8. 





The data in Table 7 document the maximum possible 
effect on the political activity of an individual wife or 
husband of changes in the various factors that influence 
participation. We are also interested in how these 
factors affect the aggregate political activity of hus- 
bands and wives across all the couples. From the latter 
perspective, Table 7 must be read in the context of how 
these factors are actually distributed between wives and 
husbands. Consider the measure of the relative respect 
that the wife receives at home. As we saw in Table 6, if 
she receives more respect (relative to the amount she 
accords her husband), her activity level is boosted; if 
she receives less respect, her activity level is corre- 
spondingly depressed. Asinoted earlier, 40% of couples 
demonstrate asymmetry! of respect: In 22% of the 
cases, he gets more respect than he gives; in 18% she 
gets more than she gives. Thus, there is a fairly even 
balance between the spouses when it comes to enjoying 
relative respect; indeed, the balance tips ever so slightly 
in favor of the husbands. What this means is that, 
although enjoying relative respect raises the participa- 
tion of those wives who receive it, when aggregated 
across all couples the effect is almost negligible. In 
contrast, the wife’s belidf in gender equality—an indi- 
vidual measure that does not depend on her beliefs 
relative to her husband’s—does have the effect of 
increasing her political activity. 

The factors that influence a husband’s participation 
show different patterns. His political activity is en- 
hanced to the extent that he controls both spouses’ 
time or the family finances. In the aggregate, however, 
husbands are disadvantaged with respect to the former 
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and—to an even greater degree—advantaged with 
respect to the latter (Table 4). Hence, in the aggregate, 
the constraints that husbands express regarding their 
ability to use time diminish their aggregate participa- 
tion, while their command of the family finances en- 
hances that aggregate activity.2° The countervailing 
forces are not equal, however. Across all couples, 
husbands gain about twice as much in aggregate activ- 
ity from their greater contro! over family finances than 
they lose by their somewhat lesser control over their 
free time.?’ 

What does this mean for the balance of participation 
as between husbands and wives across all couples? If 
we take into account the aggregate effect of family 
hierarchy on the participation of wives (which is neg- 
ligible) and the aggregate effect of family hierarchy on 
husbands (which is positive because the boost from 
their greater control over family finances more than 
compensates for the loss from their lesser control over 
time), then we see that domestic inequality works to 
advantage the participation of husbands. 

In sum, we have shown the following: Relative 
position in various family hierarchies can affect the 
participation of an individual husband or wife; hus- 
bands and wives differ with respect to the aspects of 
domestic hierarchy that have significant consequences 
for participation; and the average effect of the various 
aspects of domestic inequality on the activity of hus- 
bands and wives depends also on the extent to which, 
across couples, one partner or the other enjoys advan- 
tage. In addition, these data demonstrate unambigu- 
ously the proposition that the effects on political par- 
ticipation of inequality at home cannot be fully 
understood without considering both partners. 


CONCLUSION 


This analysis has subjected to rare empirical test the 
widely held view that what happens in the private 
domain of the home has consequences for participa- 
tion in politics. We consider it a major step forward to 
have used data drawn from a random sample to probe 
a series of critical issues often subject to speculation 
without benefit of systematic empirical evidence. Our 
case base is smaller than we would like, and because 
respondents who can be found for the third wave of a 
study may not be typical of those who cannot be 
located a third time, we present our findings cautiously. 
Nevertheless, we believe the data confirm the fact that 
private life in the family has consequences for the 
public involvement of family members. We hope this 
inquiry will trigger on ongoing conversation, grounded 
in systematic data, about the relationship between 
inequality at home and citizen politics. 


6 The means of the relative measures are more descriptive in regard 
to relatrve respect and relative control over time. They are less 
useful—the distributions are quite flat—in regard to control over 
money. 

27 The aggregate average effect of control over money is .23 (1.52 
[the coefficient] X .15 [the average value]); the aggregate average 
effect of control over tıme is —.10 ( 41 [the coefficient] x —.24 [the 
average value}). 
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This analysis places a new spin on the usual inter- 
pretation of how family life operates to place women at 
a disadvantage in politics. Most important, domestic 
arrangements affect the political activity of both mar- 
riage partners. Construing domestic inequalities very 
broadly to encompass relative economic wherewithal, 
decision-making power, and social status, our data 
indicate that domestic hierarchies have greater impli- 
cations for the political activity of husbands than of 
wives. The particular aspects of domestic inequality 
that matter for the political activity of husbands as 
individuals are his control over major financial deci- 
sions and his relative autonomy in using small amounts 
of time; the former increase, as well, the aggregate of 
husbandly participation. These factors are often cited 
as placing married women at a disadvantage, but they 
do not, in fact, have the expected depressing effect on 
wives’ political activity. Rather, these factors boost the 
activity of their husbands. Thus, insofar as family 
inequality has an effect on the gender gap in political 
activity, it does so, as predicted by feminist theorists, 
through male dominance at home. Yet, the domestic 
power of dominant husbands does not depress the 
participation of wives; rather, it boosts the activity of 
husbands beyond what would be expected on the basis 
of their‘other characteristics. 

The findings for women contradict many of the 
expectations generated by the literature. Try as we 
might, we could find no evidence that absence of free 
time handicaps women as citizens. Previous research 
had demonstrated both that, unlike other tangible 
resources such as money or politically relevant skills, 
time does not play a strong role in facilitating political 
participation and that women are not, in the aggregate, 
disadvantaged when it comes to free time. Building 
upon these results, we investigated time as a resource 
within the household. Our analysis could not confirm 
that the relative amounts of leisure enjoyed by husband 
and wife have any effect on the political activity of 
either one. In addition, we were surprised to find that, 
in the aggregate, wives feel somewhat more autono- 
mous than husbands in using small amounts of time. 
Yet, that autonomy does not seem to translate into 
political activity—in contrast to the situation for hus- 
bands, who increase political activity when they feel 
free to use their spare time as they wish. Moreover, we 
could find no evidence to support the corollary hypoth- 
esis that wives are deterred from political participation 
by the undeniable fact that they assume a dispropor- 
tionate share of the responsibility for running the 
household. Neither the absolute amount of time each 
partner gives to housework, nor the relative contribu- 
tion of each, nor the assumption of responsibility for 
particular household tasks affects the political activity 
of either husband or wife. 

When it comes to the factors that affect the activity 
of women, our results are striking and somewhat 
unexpected. Research on citizen participation has 
demonstrated over and over that resources such as 
money, education, and civic skills enhance activity. Yet, 
once we pass over the threshold into the privacy of the 
home, what is politically enabling for wives is not the 
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household equivalent of such tangible resources. In- 
stead, the less tangible aspects of a couple’s domestic 
life seem to affect wives’ activity. Having or controlling 
the stockpile of family time or money is not what 
counts. Rather, the wife who enjoys respect from her 
husband and who believes in equality of the sexes at 
home is, all else equal, likely to be somewhat more 
active in politics. Thus, control over resources matter 
for men; beliefs about equality matter for women. 


APPENDIX A: THE SAMPLE 


The data for the first two waves of the sample come from a 
two-stage survey of the voluntary activity of the American 
public. The first stage consisted of 15,053 telephone inter- 
views of adult (18 years old or older) Americans conducted 
by the Public Opinion Laboratory of Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity and the National Opinion Research Center (NORC) 
during the last six months of 1989. These interviews were 
between 15 and 20 minutes in length, and they provided a 
profile of political and nonpolitical activity as well as basic 
demographic information. Respondents were selected ran- 
domly from telephone exchanges matched to the primary 
sampling units of the NORC national, in-person sampling 
frame. This clustered sample was designed to be representa- 
tive of the American population. Within each household, 
adults were chosen at random using a Kish table. 

The sample for the second wave was designed to incorpo- 
rate distinctive features that meet the particular require- 
ments of studying participation and representation. To assess 
how well the activists reflect the citizenry, a representative 
sample of the public is essential. Yet, ordinary representative 
samples contain very few of the most interesting activists— 
those who engage in relatively rare but important activities, 
such as giving large donations, serving on local governing 
boards, or taking part in protests. Similarly, they contain few 
cases of activists drawn from politically relevant racial and 
ethnic minorities—Afncan Americans and Latinos— groups 
of particular interest in an investigation of participatory 
representation. To select respondents for the second stage of 
in-person interviews, the sample of 15,053 was first re- 
weighted to adjust for the fact that the screener had yielded 
a slightly disproportionate share of women. The sample was 
then stratified by race and ethnicity (African American, 
Latino, and “all other”) and by level and type of political 
participation. African Americans, Latinos, and political ac- 
tivists were oversampled, with weights ranging from 1 (inac- 
tive Anglo-whites) to 16 (highly active Latinos). In spmng 
1990, NORC conducted in-person interviews averaging al- 
most two hours each with 2,517 of the onginal 15,000 
respondents. With appropriate sampling weights, these data 
can be treated as a national random sample. 

The data from the first two waves are deposited at the 
Inter-university Consortium for Political and Social Research 
at the University of Michigan (Verba et al. 1990). A code- 
book 1s available for each survey, along with extensive 
information on sampling and other technical matters. 

For the third wave, we interviews all traceable respondents 
from the second wave. When they happened to be married, 
we interviewed their spouse as well. We were able to 
reinterview 609 of the second-wave respondents, 380 of 
whom were married at the time of the third-wave interview. 
For married respondents, we conducted separate full inter- 
views with the spouse. With appropriate sampling weights, 
the data from the third wave can be treated as an ordinary 
random sample. As for the previous two waves, this is a 
national sample. 
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APPENDIX B: QUESTION WORDING AND 
SCALES 


Time Spent on Househoid Chores 


“About how many hours per day: do you spend on necessary 
work for your home and family, including cooking, cleaning, 
taking care of children or other relatives, shopping, house 
and yard chores, and so forth? ‘About how many hours in 
total do you spend in an average day on such necessary 
activities for home and family?” We asked a parallel question 
about the respondents’ estimates of their spouse’s time spent 
on household chores. 

For the wife’s report of the percentage of the household 
time she contributed, we used the number of hours she 
ascribed to her own work expressed as a percentage of the 
total number of hours she estimated that she and her 
husband spent, individually, on household work; for example, 
a wife who reported that she spent four hours and her 
husband spent one hour was coded 100 X (4/(4 + 1)), or 80. 

For the husband’s report of the percentage of the house- 
hold time his wife contributed, we used the number of hours 
he ascribed to her work expressed as a percentage of the total 
number of hours he estimated that he and his wife spent, 
individually, on household work; for example, a husband who 
reported that he spent four hours and his wife spent one hour 
was coded 100 x (1/(4 + 1)), or 20. 

For the combined measure that we used in the regressions, 
we used the number of hours that she ascribed to her work 
expressed as a percentage of the total number of hours she 
estimated that she spent and he estimated that he spent, 
individually, on household work; for example, a wife who 
reported that she spent four hours and a husband who 
reported that he spent four hours was coded 100 x (4/(4 + 
4)), or 50. 


Income 


“Now, look at response card H. (The income categories 
from response card H are as follows: A. Under $5,000; B. 
$5,000—-9,999; C. $10,000-14,999; D. $15,000—19,999; E. 
$20, 000-24, 999; F. $25, 000-29 999; G. $30,000 ~34, 999: H. 
$35,000-39,999; I. $40,000- 49, 999; J. $50,000-59,999; K. 
$60,000-74,999; L. $75,000-99,999; M. $100,000-124,999; N. 
$125,000-149,999; O. $150,000-199,999; P. $200,000 and 
over.) Which of the income groups listed on this card 
includes the total income before taxes of all members of your 
family living in your home? Please include salaries, wages, 
pensions, dividends, interest, and all other income. Please tell 
me the letter for the correct category. 

“Look, again, at card H. In which of these groups did your 
own total earnings from your occupation fall last year [1992} 
before taxes. Just tell me the letter. 

“Besides income from wages, did you yourself bring other 
income into the household this past year, for example, from 
child support, alimony, governmental benefits, interest earn- 
ings On your own accounts, rent on your own real estate, any 
inheritances, or the like? 

“[If other income} Look at card H one more time. Which 
letter best represents the amount of money you yourself 
brought into the household, from these sources other than 
your wages in 1992?” 

We recoded these variables to iùdicate tens of thousands of 
dollars. 

For the descriptive statistics, we used information from 
each spouse to calculate each spouse’s estimate of the wife’s 
contribution to family money. 


For the wife’s estimate of her contribution to the family 
income, we used the income that she ascribed to herself from 
her job and from other sources as a percentage of her 
estimate of the total family income, for example, a wife who 
reported bringing in $10,000 from her job and $10,000 from 
other sources and who reported a family income of $40,000 
was coded 100 X ((1 + 1)/4), or 50. 

For the husband’s estimate of his wife’s contribution to the 
family income, we used the income that he ascribed to 
himself from his job and from other sources as a percentage 
of his estimate of the family income; to calculate his estimate 
of her contribution, we subtracted his estimate of his contri- 
bution from 100. So a husband who reported bringing in 
$10,000 from his job and $10,000 from other sources and who 
reported a family income of $40,000 was coded 100 — (100 x 
((1 + 1)/4) = 100 — 50, or 50. 

For the combined measure of the wife’s contribution to the 
family income, we used the income that she ascribed to 
herself from her job and from other sources as a percentage 
of that total income plus the income that he ascribed to 
himself from his job and from other sources; for example, a 
wife who reported bringing in $10,000 from her job and 
$10,000 from other sources and a husband who reported 
brining in $20,000 from his job and $20,000 from other 
sources would be coded 100 Xx ((1 + 1)(1 + 1 + 2 + 2)), or 
33: 


Division of Household Chores 


“Now Pd like to ask you some questions about activities 
around the house. I am going to read you a list of some 
chores that usually need to be done in a household. After I 
read each one, please refer to response card E and reply with 
the letter that best represents your answer. If nobody does it, 
or if you pay someone to do it, just tell me. 

“What about grocery shopping? How much responsibility 
do you take for this? All, most, some, a little, or none? Just 
read me the letter. 

“What about paying family bills, that is, actually writing the 
checks? How much responsibility do you take for this? Just 
read me the letter. 

“How about repairing the car or taking the car in for 
repair? How much responsibility do you take for this? Please 
read the letter from card E that describes your choice? 

“What about house-cleaning chores such as vacuuming, 
dusting, and cleaning the bathroom? How much responsibil- 
ity do you take for this? Please read a letter from card E that 
is next to your choice. 

“(If there are children at home] What about taking care of 
children, that is, all child-related activities, including taking 
care of them, driving them places, and helping them with 
homework, for example? How much responsibility do you 
take for this? Please read me the letter from card E next to 
your choice.” 


Control over Time and Money 


“Think about bigger financial decisions—things like how 
much your family can afford to spend on housing or how 
much, and what kind, of insurance to buy. How much 
responsibility do you take for this? Please read me the letter 
from card E next to your choice.” 

For the regressions, we combined the two spouses’ re- 
sponses such that 1 indicated that he had more control (and 
the two spouses agreed about that), 0 indicated that they 
were equally in control (or that there was credit claiming), 
and —1 indicated that she had more control (and the two 
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spouses agreed about that). We cleaned this measure as we 
describe in Appendix C. 

“Now Id like to ask you a few questions about things 
families usually have to make decisions about. For each 
question use response card G to tell me whether this is a 
decision you would make on your own or whether your 
husband (wife) would have some say in the decision. What 
about whether to give a few hours (commit time on a regular 
basis) to a charity drive (something you enjoy that doesn’t 
involve your husband [wife]/a political campaign or cause)?” 

For the regressions, we combined the two spouses’ re- 
sponses such that 1 indicated that he had more autonomy 
than she did, 0 indicated equality, and —1 indicated that she 
had more autonomy than he did. 


Respect in the Family 


“From time to time, most people seek out other people 
whose judgment they trust to discuss important matters. 
Think about three people whose judgment you really trust, 
and with whom you might be likely to discuss important 
matters. Please use the categories on response card C. 

“Think of the first (second/third) person you’d be likely to 
talk with. Which category on card C describes that person? 
Please read the letter next to your choice. 


A. An advisor—for example, a lawyer, a doctor, or a priest, 
minister, or rabbi 

B. A friend or neighbor 

C. A co-worker 

D. Your wife (husband) 

E. Another close relative besides your wife (husband) (e.g., 
mother, father, or one of your siblings or children) 

F. Someone else” 


We first took each respondent’s combined responses to the 
three questions to create a variable that we coded 1 if the 
respondent would turn first to the spouse, 2 if the respondent 
would turn second or third to the spouse, and 3 if the 
respondent would not turn to the spouse first, second, or 
third. Then we combined the two spouses’ scores such that 2 
indicated that he would turn to her before she would turn to 
him, 0 indicated equality, and —2 indicated that she would 
turn to him before he would turn to her. 


Beliefs about Gender Equality 


“Now, on a different topic, I am going to read you a series of 
Statements and for each one, please use card F to tell me 
whether you agree strongly, agree, disagree, disagree 
strongly, or have no opinion. 


A. A wife should give up her job whenever it interferes with 
her roles as a wife and mother. 

B. Husbands and wives should share household chores 
equally. 

C. It’s best if just the husband is in charge of making family 
decisions.” 

For the regressions, we recoded the three variables such that 

higher numbers indicated a stronger belief in gender equality. 

We calculated an average score (on the four-point scales) for 

each respondent. We cleaned the variables as we described in 

Appendix C. 


Job Level Scale 


The job level variable is based on the amount of education 
and on-the-job training the respondent believes is needed for 
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the respondent’s job. It has five levels. The lowest level jobs 
require no more than a high school diploma and no more 
than one month of on-the-job training for mastery. At the 
other end of the scale (level 5) are jobs requiring either a 
college degree and at least two years of training on the job or 
a graduate degree. 

The questions asked were: “(In general) How much formal 
education does somebody need to do a job like (yours/the 
one you had)—no special formal education, a high school 
diploma, technical school, a college degree, a graduate 
degree, or what?” and “How long does a person have to 
spend in training on the job to be able to handle a job like 
yours?” 

Although the job level classifications are based on what 
respondents told us rather than upon objective assessments, 
examination of actual cases suggests that respondents make 
judgments fairly accurately. Examples of occupations at each 
level include: 


1. Dishwasher, janitor, cashier 

2. Bank teller, mail carrier, machine operator 

3. Electrician, machinist, construction inspector 

4. Insurance agent, engineer, elementary school teacher 
5. Physician, architect, attorney 


To calculate job level difference, we subtracted her job 
level from his. 


Education 
The education variable has six categories: 


. th grade or lower 

9-12 

. graduated high school or GED 
. some college 

. college graduate 

. graduate school 


AMmMhWN PH 


The following questions were used to create the categori- 
zation. 

“What is the highest grade of regular school that you have 
completed and gotten credit for? (IF NECESSARY, SAY: 
By regular school we mean a school which can be counted 
toward an elementary or high school diploma or a college or 
university degree.) 

“Did you get a high school diploma or pass a high school 
equivalency test? 

“Do you have any college degrees, that is, not including 
degrees from a business college, technical college, or voca- 
tional school? 

“What is the highest degree that you have ever received?” 


Political Interest 


The political interest scale is based on the following question: 
“How interested are you in politics and public affairs? Are 
you very interested, somewhat interested, only slightly inter- 
ested, or not at all interested in politics and public affairs?” 
The variable is coded 1 to 4, with 4 indicating very interested. 


Political Activity Scale 


Eight political acts were added together to form our overall 
scale. 


Voting. A voter is defined as someone who voted in the 1992 
presidential election. The following questions were asked. 
“Are you currently registered to vote? 
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“In talking to people about elettions, we find that they are 
sometimes not able to vote because they’re not registered, 
they don’t have time, or they have difficulty getting to the 
polls. Think about the presidential elections since you were 
old enough to vote. Have you voted in all of them, in most of 
them, in some of them, rarely voted in them, or have you 
never voted in a presidential election? 

“Thinking back to the national election in November 1992, 
when the presidential candidates were Bill Clinton, the 
Democrat, and George Bush, the Republican, did you hap- 
pen to vote in that election?” 


Campaign Work. “Since January 1992, the start of the last 
national election year, have you worked as a volunteer, that 
is, for no pay at all or for only a token amount, for a 
candidate running for national, state, or local office?” 


| 
Campaign Contributions. “(We'have been talking about 
campaign activity.) Now we would like to talk about contri- 
butions to campaigns. Since J anuary 1992 did you contribute 
money to an individual candidate, a party group, a political 
action committee, or any other organization that supported 


candidates?” | 


Community Activity. “Now some questions about your role 
in your community. In the past two years, since [current 


month] have you served ina voluntary capacity, that is, for no 


pay at all or for only a token amount, on any Official local 
governmental board or council that deals with community 
problems and issues, such as a town council, a school board, 
a zoning board, a planning board, or the like? 

“Aside from membership on al board or council or atten- 
dance at meetings, I’d like to ask also about informal activity 
in your community or neighborhood. In the past twelve 
months, have you gotten together informally with or worked 


with others in your community or neighborhood to try to deal 
with some community issue or problem? 


Contacting. “In the past five years, since [interview date 
1992], have you initiated any contacts either in person, by 
phone, or by letter with a government official on the national, 
state, or local level about a problem or an issue of concern to 
you? Was this [most recent} contact in the past twelve 
months? 


Protesting. “In the past two years, since [current month], 
have you taken part in a protest, march, or demonstration on 
some national or local issue (other than a strike against your 
employer)?” 


Political Organization. “There are many kinds of organiza- 
tions that people join, for example, unions or professional 
associations, fraternal groups, recreational organizations, 
political issue organizations, community or school groups, 
and so on. Not including membership in a local church or 
synagogue, are you a member of any organizations? Do any 
of these organizations ever take stands on any public issues, 
either local or national?” 

We asked a parallel question of those who were members 
of a single organization. We coded the respondent as belong- 
ing to a political organization if s/he answered yes to the 
question about whether any of the organizations take stands 
in politics. 


The Overall Political Activity Index 


One point was given for each act. The additive scale runs 
from 0 to 8. 

The various items of the index are all positively related to 
one another, as the following correlation matrix shows: 


Items in Overall Political Activity Index* 


Campaign Campaign 
Work Contribution 

Vote AS .28 
Campaign Work 7 2I 
Campaign Contribution 
Contact 
Protest | 
Community Board ! 


Informal Community 


Note. All correlations are significant at <:05 
2 Cronbach’s a = 6192 


APPENDIX C 


Our survey contained a number of different measures of 
the equality dimensions discussed in this article. We used 
LISREL to determine the measure of each of these con- 
structs with the highest validity (in other words, the measure 
with the largest coefficient on the underlying construct) 
(Bollen 1989). In four cases, no single measure was able to 
capture the construct sufficiently: percentage of housework 
hours put in by the wife, control over major financial 
decisions, his belief in gender equality, and her belief in 
gender equality. As a consequence, we developed measure- 
ment models for these four varjables. To construct these 
cleaned measures, we first used LISREL to select the mea- 
sure with the highest validity. We then regressed that variable 
on the other measures of the construct; the predicted values 


Contact 


Correlation Coefficients 


. Community Informal Political 
Protest Board Community Org. 
22 .04 .10 13 26 
21 13 16 13 .18 
26 15 13 15 37 
15 16 23 31 
08 10 .16 
15 12 
.19 


from those equations are the variables we used here. Our 
goal was to take advantage of the common variance across 
the measures for each construct. We chose this path instead 
of the creation of a scale in order to keep the variables ın 
their original scales. The consequent measures do retain their 
original scales, but they contain less measurement error than 
their original versions. 

For the measure of the percentage of housework hours put 
in the wife (described in Appendix B), we regressed her 
percentage of the hours using information from both the 
husband and the wife on the difference between the wife’s 
hours and the husband’s hours using combined estimates, the 
wife’s percentage using only information from the wife, the 
wife’s percentage using only information from the husband, a 
combined report of who does the housecleaning, and a 
combined report of who does the grocery shopping. The 
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resulting estimation had a corrected R? of .81. The coeffi- 
cients and standard errors for the equation were: 


Difference in hours —2.85 (.16) 
Wife’s estimate 0.13 (.03) 
Husband’s estimate 0.25 (.03) 
Housecleaning 0.004 (.86) 
Grocery shopping —1.09 (.75) 
Constant 30.42 (.03) 


For the measure of control over family finances, we 
regressed a combined measure of that control on a combined 
measure of that control on a combined measure of who pays 
the bills and relative autonomy with respect to spending small 
amounts of money. The corrected R? was .07. The coefficients 
and standard errors for the equation were: 


Paying bills 0.13 (.03) 
Relative autonomy with 

respect to spending small 

amounts of money 0.06 (0.035) 
Constant 0.19 (0.02) 


For the two measures of his belief in gender equality and 
the measure of her belief in gender equality, we used an 
average of each spouse’s responses on three questions as the 
dependent variable in the measurement equation: whether a 
wife should give up her job whenever it interferes with her 
roles as wife and mother, whether husbands and wives should 
share chores equally, and whether it 1s best if just the husband 
is in charge of making family decisions. For each spouse, we 
regressed this averaged variable on whether a woman’s place 
is in the house, whether the government should help women, 
whether men have more of the top jobs because they are born 
with more drive and ambition, whether an employed mother 
can establish just as warm and secure a relationship with her 
children as a mother who is at home full time, whether a 
mother of young children should work if the family does not 
need the money, whether the husband should have major 
responsibility for making financial plans, and whether it 1s 
anyone else’s business if a husband hits his wife from time to 
time. The adjusted R? for this equation was .38 for women 
and .17 for men. The coefficients and standard errors are 
given below. 


Her His 
Belief Belief 

Should have equal role .08 (.02) .04 (.02) 
Women should help themselves —.03 (.01) .00 (.01) 
Men have top jobs because they 

are more ambitious —.07 (.02) —.05 (.02) 
Employed mother cannot have 

warm relationship with children .07 (.03) .04 (.03) 
It is others’ business if husband 

hits wife .15 (.05) .16 (.05) 
A mother of young children can 

work if she wants .12 (.02) .10 (.03) 
Man should not have the major 

responsibility for the couple’s 

financial plans .05 (.02) .07 (.03) 
Constant 1.63 (.22) 1.69 (.24) 
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APPENDIX D 


Since it could be argued that the correct measures would be 
individual-level measures rather than the relative measures 
that we used in the article, we report an analysis using 
individual measures here. For all but one of the relative 
measures, we also have individual-level measures. Our goal in 
these equations was to choose the set of measures that 
demonstrated the highest level of stability across different 
specifications. The contextual measures were significantly 
more stable than were the individual-level measures. Thus, 
they won out in our specification efforts. Nevertheless, we 
wish to provide a sense of the extent to which the individual- 
level measures drive the results we report here. In this 
appendix, we report the individual-level coefficients and their 
standard errors. We use the model reported in Table 6 for 
these estimations. We substitute the particular individual- 
level variables for the contextual variable in the equation. We 
do this one variable at a time. 

For income, we added her income from all sources to the 
model; the variable for the family income is already in the 
model. For her equation, the coefficient on this variable is 
0.15, with a standard error of .07. For his equation, the 
coefficient on this variable is —.20, with a standard error of 
.07. These significant coefficients are not highly stable (see 
Burns 1995). 

For job level, we included each spouse’s job level. In her 
equation, the estimate for his job level is .01 (.07) and for her 
job level is .05 (.08). In his equation, the estimate is .08 (.09) 
for his job level and —.06 (.07) for hers. These are not 
systematic. 

For time spent in housework, we included the number of 
hours each spouse said s/he contributed each day. In her 
equation, the estimate for his contribution is —.07 (.05) and 
for her contribution is —.004 (.03). In his equation, the 
estimate for his contribution is .002 (.05), while the estimate 
for her contribution is .05 (.03). These are not systematic. 

For autonomy with respect to time, we used each spouse’s 
report of her or his own autonomy. In her equation, the 
estimate for her lack of autonomy is —.09 (.11) and for his is 
—.10 (.08). In his equation, the estimate for her lack of 
autonomy is —.06 (.12) and for his is —.23 (.08). While the 
combined report is more stable, this result suggests that the 
effect of the autonomy measure for men is driven by their 
own lack of autonomy and not by the comparison between 
the two spouses’ autonomy. 

For consulting with the spouse, we used each spouse’s 
report of her or his consulting behavior (0-2, with 2 indicat- 
ing that the spouse is the first person turned to). In her 
equation, the estimate for his behavior is .002 (.14) and for 
hers 1s —.42 (.14). In his equation, the estimate for his 
behavior is .008 (.15) and for hers is —.03 (.15). Again, while 
the combined report generates the most stable coefficient, 
this result suggests that the effect of the confiding measure 
for women may be driven by women’s own behavior. The 
relationship is complex. Women who confide in their spouse 
tend to believe in and practice equality at home. In general, 
then, because women who confide in their spouse tend to 
believe in equality, the effect is a wash (the combination of 
this coefficient and the coefficient on belief in equality). Yet, 
when women who do not believe in equality confide heavily in 
their husband, they participate less. The first group of women 
mentioned practices a companionate marriage. The second 
group confides because these women believe in inequality. 
The consequences are quite different for the two groups of 
women. 
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of the Rehnquist Court (1986—94 terms) with prior appellate court experience to discern any correlation 


| n this first systematic and extensive application of cross-judicial methodology, we examine the members 


with their Supreme Court behavior in terms of nonconsensual opinion writing and voting. We find that 
they become less consensual as justices than they were as judges in the lower court. Importantly, this finding 
holds after controlling for such institutional differences between the two court levels as size, ideology, case 
types, stare decisis, and norms. Consistent with the neoinstitutional perspective, we surmise that this behavior 
change is due to the modern Supreme Court being unique, a court on which the members feel it is desirable, 
necessary, and possible to express policy disagreements with the majority via separate opinions and votes. 


hen John Marshall was appointed chief justice 
W: the U.S. Supreme Court in 1801, he put an 

end to the practice of each justice issuing his 
own opinion, or “seriatim” opinion writing. Marshall 
did this because he believed that the Supreme Court’s 
“power and prestige” would be enhanced if it spoke 
with a “single voice” (Abraham 1993, 199). For the past 
fifty years or so, however, nonconsensual opinion writ- 
ing and voting behavior by the justices has been the 
rule rather than the exception (e.g., Walker, Epstein, 
and Dixon 1988). Importantly, and as John Marshall 
surely would have understood, the increased display of 
conflict by the justices has had profound implications 
for the U.S. political system because it has made the 
Court’s authority more easily subject to challenge (see, 
e.g., Johnson and Canon 1984, O’Brien 1996). 

Political scientists long have been interested in the 
sources of conflict in Supreme Court decision making. 
Walker, Epstein, and Dixon (1988) assessed much of 
the previous literature and, using both historical and 
quantitative methods, evaluated the most frequently 
suggested reasons for the demise of consensus among 
the justices: the Courts discretionary jurisdiction, 
changing caseload, associate justice characteristics, and 
judicial leadership. They concluded that “in combina- 
tion with other factors the leadership style introduced 
by Harlan Fiske Stone in 1941 had a dramatic effect on 
the consensus norms of the Court” (p. 361). 

To date, the scholarship on the sources of conflict in 
the decision-making behavior of Supreme Court jus- 
tices has focused exclusively on the Supreme Court. 
We take a broader perspective: a “cross-judicial” per- 
spective.! In the mid-1980s, several prominent public 
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1 “Cross-judicial” 1s used to avoid confusing comparisons within the 
U.S. judicial system with those made between the judicial systems of 
two or more nations. The latter type, logically termed “comparattve- 
institutional” or “comparative-judicial,” has a long and rich tradition 
in U.S. political science. (See, e.g., Abraham 1993.) The former type, 
as we note in the text, does not 
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law specialists began to apprise colleagues of the 
potential importance of cross-judicial empirical com- 
parisons between the Supreme Court and the lower 
appellate courts (e.g., Gibson 1983, Goldman and 
Lamb 1986, Tate 1983; see also Baum 1994). Not until 
1992 was the first such comparison conducted. In an 
article assessing Clarence Thomas’s first year on the 
Supreme Court, Gerber performed a t-test comparing 
the number of opinions Thomas authored that year 
with the number he authored during his tenure on the 
U.S. Court of Appeals. The comparison was conducted 
to objectify the “initial bewilderment” component of 
the freshman effect hypothesis (Gerber 1992, 121-2).? 
Similarly, Hagle (1993, 1152-4) offered a cross-judicial 
voting behavior comparison in his more general article 
on the freshman (or acclimation) effect. He endeav- 
ored to ascertain whether a correlation exists between 
a justice experiencing acclimation effects on a lower 
appellate court and her or his experiencing acclimation 
effects on the Supreme Court. (He concluded that 
there was not a significant correlation.) 

This paper expands on these efforts by offering the 
first systematic and extensive comparison between the 
behavior of U.S. Supreme Court justices and the 
behavior they exhibited while serving as lower appel- 
late court judges. Our vehicle for doing this is the 
Rehnquist Court justices. Specifically, we examine the 
members of the Rehnquist Court (1986-94 terms) with 
prior appellate court experience to discern whether a 
Supreme Court justice’s lower appellate court behavior 
correlates with her or his Supreme Court behavior, in 
terms of nonconsensual opinion writing and voting. 
Given that it is increasingly common for appointees to 
the Supreme Court to have had prior appellate court 
experience— of the fourteen individuals who served on 
the Rehnquist Court through the 1994 term, only three 


2 The “initial bewilderment” component of the freshman effect 
hypothesis postulates that 1f a new justice is disoriented on the 
Supreme Court, s/he will be more reluctant to author opinions there 
than when s/he was on a lower appellate court. (See, e.g., Snyder 
1958.) Gerber’s 1992 cross-judicial comparison marked the first 
evaluation of the initial bewilderment component using other than 
anecdotal evidence (e.g., comments from a new justice such as 
Thomas about feeling “a little bit ammous or apprehensive” dunng 
the freshman term). 
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did not have such experience—we believe the time is 
right for public law scholars to engage in more cross- 
judicial empirical analysis.? 

Although cross-judicial methodology can be produc- 
tively applied to a host of substantive issues—witness, 
for example, Gerber’s and Hagle’s use of the method- 
ology, limited though it was, on freshman effect is- 
sues—-we focus on nonconsensus because in recent 
years considerable concern has been expressed about 
the implementation and compliance problems that 
result from noninstitutional,: that is, nonunanimous, 
Supreme Court decisions. Who could not be concerned 
about decisions such as Church of the Lukumi Babalu 
Aye, Inc. v. City of Hialeah (1993)? 


Kennedy, J., delivered the opinion of the Court with 
respect to Parts I, II, and IV, in which Rehnquist, C.J., 
and White, Stevens, Scalia, Souter, and Thomas, JJ., 
joined, the opinion of the Court with respect to Part II-B, 
in which Rehnquist, C.J., and White, Stevens, Scalia, and 
Thomas, JJ., joined, the opinion of the Court with respect 
to Parts H-A-1 and IJ-A-3, in'which Rehnquist, C.J., and 
Stevens, Scalia, and Thomas, 'JJ., joined, and an opinion 
with respect to Part II-A-2, in which Stevens, J., joined, 
Scalia, J., filed an opinion concurring in part and concur- 
ring in the judgment, in which Rehnquist, C.J., joined. 
Souter, J., filed an opinion concurring in the judgment. 
Blackmun, J., filed an opinion concurring in the judgment, 
in which O’Connor, J., joined. 


After devoting extensive time to reading the sepa- 
rate opinions in decisions such as that (and that 
decision did not have a dissent!), one is then faced with 
the Herculean task of trying to determine whether an 
actual majority exists behind: any proposition (for ex- 
ample, Justice Souter agreed with all but Part III-B) 
and, if so, what that proposition is (Horwitz 1993, 99). 
Justice Byron White (1993,, vii) certainly was con- 
cerned: He ended his thirty-one year Supreme Court 
career by expressing the hope that future opinions 
would be “clear, crisp,” and easy for lower court judges 
to understand and apply. 

Using cross-judicial methodology to examine con- 
sensus/conflict is, therefore, of considerable practical 
consequence. Most notably,' if our findings show a 
significant correlation exists between a justice’s level of 
nonconsensual behavior on the Supreme Court and her 
or his level of nonconsensual behavior on a lower 
appellate court, scholars could conduct an analysis of a 
Supreme Court nominee’s (or potential nominee’s) 
lower appellate court behavior and make those findings 
available during the appointment process as a predic- 
tor of whether a particular individual is willing to work 
for consensus. If, however, no significant correlation 
exists between a justice’s amount of nonconsensual 
behavior on the Supreme Court and her or his amount 
of nonconsensual behavior on a lower appellate court, 
we will have provided additional evidence of the im- 
portance of institutional constraints on judicial deci- 
sion-making (see, e.g., Brace and Hall 1993, 1995; 
Gibson 1978, 1983, 1991; Hall and Brace 1989, 1996; 


3In his 1994 American Political Science Association presidential 
address, Charles Jones (1995) called ifor more cross-institutional and 
comparative-institutional analyses. 


see generally Smith 1988). Indeed, it is difficult to 
imagine a better public law test of the neoinstitutional 
perspective than a “natural experiment” that compares 
the behavior of the same individuals at different court 
levels.4 President Clinton recently made a similar, 
albeit less scientific, comparison when he nominated 
Stephen Breyer to the Supreme Court in large part 
because of the nonpartisan “consensus-building” skills 
that Breyer allegedly exhibited on the U.S. Court of 
Appeals (Masci 1994)5 Thus, using the Rehnquist 
Court justices as the subjects of our analysis should 
interest scholars and practitioners alike. 


THE NONCONSENSUAL BEHAVIOR 
HYPOTHESIS 


We test what we call the “nonconsensual behavior” 
hypothesis. This hypothesis, in question form, is: Can 
we predict, by examining a potential Supreme Court 
justice’s lower appellate court opinion writing and 
voting behavior, whether s/he will be as consensus 
prone on the Supreme Court as s/he was on a lower 
appellate court?® 

Public law scholars suspect that individuals become 
less consensus prone in the Marble Temple because 
the modern Supreme Court is a unique court, a court 
whose institutional environment leads to the overt 
expression of the justices’ personal policy goals in their 
Opinion writing and voting behavior (e.g., Goldman 
and Lamb 1986, O’Brien 1996).”? That is to say, the 
Supreme Court is distinctive among collegial courts in 
the United States in the type and controversial nature 
of the cases it decides, in the greater freedom to depart 
from precedent it enjoys, in the number of judges 
involved in its decision-making process, and in the 
norm of individualism it invites.® 

As President Clinton’s recent observation about 
Breyer reveals, however, practitioners involved in the 


*4 For an interesting “natural experiment” involving House members 
who later became senators, see Grofman, Griffin, and Berry (1995) 
5 While filling in for President Clinton at Justice Breyer’s swearing-in 
ceremony, Vice President Gore (1994) referred on more than one 
occasion to then Judge Breyer’s “genius for building consensus.” 

6 We adopt the convention of testing whether an individual 1s “more” 
or “less” consensus prone because of the subjectivity inherent in 
establishing an external standard for what constitutes “consensus” or 
“nonconsensus” (see, e.g., Howard 1981, 193, see generally Walker, 
Epstein, and Dixon 1988). 

7 Students of the U.S. Court of Appeals (e.g., Songer 1991), state 
supreme courts (e.g., Glick 1991), and intermediate state courts of 
appeals (e.g., Dubois 1988) have shown that judges on those courts 
have more discretion to impose their personal policy preferences on 
the cases that come before them than is suggested by low rates of 
dissent. Our research focuses on the overt manifestations of policy 
conflict—that is, concurring opinions and dissenting opinions and 
votes—that are of concern, for implementation and compliance 
reasons, to many justices (e.g., Byron White), practitioners (e.g., Bull 
Clinton), and public law scholars (e.g., David O’Brien). We discuss 
these unplementation and compliance concerns in the conclusion. 

8 The U.S. Supreme Court and more than half the state supreme 
courts—including the New Jersey Supreme Court (on which Justice 
Wiliam Brennan previously served), but not the New Hampshire 
Supreme Court (on which Justice David Souter previously served)— 
have almost complete discretion over what cases they hear. The U.S. 
Court of Appeals, on which most of the Rehnquist Court justices 
previously served, does not. 
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appointment process often make cross-judicial com- 
parisons, albeit on a nonscientific basis. Many practi- 
tioners assume that a potential nominee to the Su- 
preme Court will exhibit behavior patterns on the 
Supreme Court similar to those s/he exhibited on a 
lower court. In fact, some presidents have insisted on 
prior judicial experience as a prerequisite for consid- 
ering someone for a Supreme Court appointment (e.g., 
Abraham 1993, 57-8). For instance, all four of the 
justices Dwight Eisenhower appointed after Earl War- 
ren had such experience. The backgrounds of those 
who have served on the Rehnquist Court suggest that 
recent presidents have returned to the Eisenhower 
model: Every justice appointed to the Court after 
William Rehnquist’s promotion to chief justice has had 
prior judicial experience, and the only two who served 
on the Rehnquist Court (other than Rehnquist him- 
self) who did not have such experience were already on 
the Court before Rehnquist became chief justice. Of 
course, some presidents have been disappointed by the 
failure of their appointees to perform as expected, but 
this does not change the fact that prior judicial expe- 
rience is often an important consideration in the 
appointment process—and an increasingly important 
consideration at that. 


DATA AND METHODS 


To test the nonconsensual behavior hypothesis, we 
assembled information about the voting and opinion 
writing of the Rehnquist Court justices. The data 
include the dissenting votes and the concurring and 
dissenting opinions of the individual justices at the 
Supreme Court level and at the lower appellate court 
level. Every November edition of the Harvard Law 
Review contains statistics describing the behavior of 
Supreme Court justices for the most recently com- 
pleted term. We used these, as well as supplemental 
information we gathered from the LEXIS and WEST- 
LAW computer databases, the U.S. Supreme Court 
Judicial Database (Spaeth 1993), and, for the 1992-94 
Supreme Court terms, United States Law Week. Infor- 
mation about the justices’ lower appellate court expe- 
rience was obtained via LEXIS and WESTLAW as 
well as various federal and state reporter series and 
biographical collections.’ 

To measure the degree of nonconsensual behavior 
exhibited by the Rehnquist Court justices, we divided 
the number of dissenting votes and the number of 
concurring and dissenting opinions they each issued, 
separately, by the total number of cases in which they 
individually participated. We refer to the outcomes of 
these divisions as the “nonconsensual voting ratios” 


9 Most lower appellate courts, including the U.S. Court of Appeals, 
do not publish all their decisions (e.g., Tate 1983). Although LEXIS 
and WESTLAW report at least some nonpublished decisions (ac- 
companied by a notation such as “not for publication”), we were 
unable to determine whether they report all. This does not pose a 
problem for our analysis, however, because nonunanimous decisions 
are almost always published (e.g., Hoffman 1981, Songer 1990). In 
other words, our measure 18 conservative because lower court deci- 
sions that are not published are unanimous. 
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and “nonconsensual opinion-writing ratios” of the in- 
dividual justices at the Supreme Court level and at the 
lower appellate court level. The nonconsensual ratios 
show how much individual justices are willing to be 
nonconsensual from the majority by casting dissenting 
votes or by writing concurring or dissenting opinions. 
Given that our measures of nonconsensual behavior 
are in the forms of ratios, we performed a series of 
t-tests to discern whether the justices’ lower appellate 
court behavior correlates with their Supreme Court 
behavior in terms of nonconsensual opinion writing 
and voting. The t-tests compared the Rehnquist Court 
justices’ Supreme Court nonconsensual ratios with 
their lower appellate court nonconsensual ratios. 


FINDINGS 


Table 1 reports the nonconsensual ratios the Rehn- 
quist Court justices each generated as Supreme Court 
justices and as lower appellate court judges. It is 
apparent that justices become less consensual after 
they come to the Supreme Court. Virtually all justices 
show significantly different nonconsensual behavior in 
voting and opinion writing after they reach the Marble 
Temple: They dissent more and write more concurring 
and dissenting opinions as Supreme Court justices than 
they did as lower appellate court judges. The. only 
exceptions are found in the dissenting opinion-writing 
behavior of Justices Anthony Kennedy and Antonin 
Scalia. Their respective Supreme Court dissenting 
opinion ratios are not statistically different from their 
respective lower appellate court dissenting opinion 
ratios. 

The differences in nonconsensual ratios when the 
justices’ individual scores were averaged together are 
similar to those obtained when they were analyzed 
separately. In dissenting voting, the nonconsensual 
ratio jumps nine times, from .024 to .214, and in 
opinion writing the cumulative nonconsensual ratio 
jumps five times, from .037 to .179. These differences 
are Statistically significant at the .05 level, as are those 
obtained for other cumulative differences, such as 
those between dissenting opinions at the Supreme 
Court level and those at the lower appellate court level. 
Another interesting result is that the nonconsensual 
ratios of justices at the Supreme Court level tend to be 
higher when those justices have had prior lower appel- 
late court experience. This implies that justices with 
prior lower appellate court experience are less concil- 
iatory than those without that experience—perhaps 
because of the added self-confidence that likely results 
from having already served as an appellate court 
judge.1° 

Why, then, are the Rehnquist Court justices less 
consensual in voting and opinion writing as Supreme 
Court justices than they were as lower appellate court 
judges? In the remainder of this article we attempt to 


10 Students of the freshman (or acclimation) effect hypothesis will be 
interested to note that all new justices who had previously served on 
a lower appellate court, such as Breyer, were less consensual on the 
Supreme Court than they were on a lower appellate court. 
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TABLE 1. 


Justice 


Brennan 

Lower 
Supreme 
Lower 
Supreme 
Lower 
Supreme 
Lower 
Supreme 
Lower 
Supreme 
Lower 
Supreme 
Lower 
Supreme 
Lower 
Supreme 
Lower 
Supreme 
Lower 
Supreme 
Lower 
Supreme 
Lower 


Marshall 
Blackmun 
Stevens 
O'Connor 


Scalia 


Kennedy 


Souter 
Thomas 
Ginsburg 
Breyer 


All justices 


Concurring 
.080* .133* 


Vol. 91, No. 2 


Nonconsensual Ratios of the Rehnquist Court Justices 


Opinions 


Concurring and 
Dissenting 


213° 
021 .027 
.099* .113* 
.026 .026 
.107* .184* 
.016 .016 
.167* .263* 
.067 101 

073" 154" 
.000 .000 
.099 .241* 
.066 .091 

.046 124° 
.034 .091 

.056* .107* 
-013 .021 

.063* .130* 
.010 .020 
.090* .186* 
.018 .047 
.077* .103* 
.013 021 

.097* ; .179* 
.021 .037 


Dissenting 


Nonconsensual ratios of justices without lower appellate court expenence (White, Powell, Rehnquist) 


Supreme | 133" 


.030* 


.062* .092* 


EI 
Note: Lower court-lower appellate court. The nonconsensual ratos of justices without lower appellate court expenence are compared with the 


nonconsensual ratios of justices with lower appellate court expenence 
*p < .05, two-tailed test. 





answer this question by holding constant the most 
likely institutional explanations for the differences 
found in the two data sets. 


Court Size | 


Probabilistically, the larger the| number of judges on a 
court, the greater is the likelihood of disagreement 
among them and the greater, the opportunities for 
competition. Therefore, judgesjon larger courts should 
exhibit higher levels of nonconsensual behavior than 
do judges on smaller courts (e.g., Hall and Brace 1989, 
398). Given that the Supreme Court operates with nine 
members, whereas lower appellate courts typically op- 
erate in panels of three (U.S. Court of Appeals) or five 
or seven (state supreme courts), one might expect 
more nonconsensual behavior by Supreme Court jus- 
tices. In order to control for the size difference, we 
calculated the probability of a judge dissenting in each 
court, assuming that all other ey are equal except 
for court size. If a judge casts votes by flipping a coin 
and her or his voting patterns jare uniform, then s/he 
dissents two times out of eight] possible voting combi- 
nations in a three-person co , YYN, YNY, 
YNN, NYY, NYN, NNY, = 2/8 = .250). 
Similarly, a judge dissents 186 times me t of 512 possible 
voting combinations in a nire-person court (P = 
186/512 = .363). (See Appendix A for more details 
about how the probabilities aré calculated.) Based on 


these two probabilities, we adjusted the lower court 
nonconsensual ratios to control for the difference in 
court size. More specifically, the lower court ratios are 
multiplied by 1.452 (.363/.250 = 1.452) for those jus- 
tices who served on lower federal appellate courts, 
because these courts—with the exception of occasional 
en banc hearings!! (which we excluded)—operate in 
panels of three. For William Brennan, the multiplier is 
1.058 (.363/.343 = 1.058) because his lower appellate 
court experience was with the New Jersey Supreme 
Court, which operates with seven judges.!? For David 
Souter, the multiplier is 1.163 (.363/312 = 1.163) 
because his lower appellate court experience was with 
the New Hampshire Supreme Court, which operates 
with five judges.13 

Table 2 displays the justices’ nonconsensual ratios at 
the two court levels, controlling for court size. The 
cross-judicial differences in both the justices’ individual _ 
nonconsensual ratios and the aggregate of the justices’ 


11 “En banc” hearings are those in which the entire membership of a 
particular court of appeals sits. 

12 Brennan served briefly on the New Jersey intermediate court of 
appeals before being elevated to the New Jersey Supreme Court. We 
exclude Brennan’s tenure on the intermediate court because of 
insufficient data. 

13 Souter was appointed to the U.S. Court of Appeals for the First 
Circuit in 1990, but he was nominated to the Supreme Court before 
he heard any cases there. Consequently, there are no U S. Court of 
Appeals data to report for Souter. 
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TABLE 2. 


Votes 


Court Dissenting 


Supreme 
Lower 
Supreme 
Lower 
Supreme 
Lower 
Supreme 


Justice 
Brennan 
Marshall 
Blackmun 
Stevens 
O’Connor Supreme 
Lower 
Supreme 
Lower 
Supreme 
Lower 
Supreme 
Lower 
Supreme 
Lower 
Supreme 
Lower 
Supreme 
Lower 
Supreme 
Lower 


Note Lower court-lower appellate court 
*p < 05, two-tailed test. 


Scalla 


Kennedy 
Souter 


Thomas 
Ginsburg 
Breyer 


All justices 


individual nonconsensual ratios are virtually un- 
changed. In fact, the only changes are that Justice 
Kennedy’s concurring opinion-writing behavior and his 
combined nonconsensual opinion-writing behavior at 
the Supreme Court level are not statistically different 
from his behavior at the lower appellate court level. 
This consistency in the results after controlling for the 
probability of dissenting in each court suggests that the 
higher nonconsensual ratios of the justices at the 
Supreme Court level are not due simply to the larger 
size of the Supreme Court. 

Of course, multiplying the lower court ratios does 
not address some of the qualitative aspects of various 
group sizes. For instance, psychologists have demon- 
strated that the most difficult type of nonconsensual 
behavior in which to engage is to stand alone from the 
rest of the group (see, e.g., Ulmer 1971). Consequently, 
it might be that dissent in lower appellate courts—at 
least in three-judge U.S. Court of Appeals panels—is 
depressed because any variance from the majority is 
going to be a solo act. Yet, the seven-person and 
five-person status of the respective state supreme 
courts on which Brennan and Souter served, and a 
separate analysis of the en banc U.S. Court of Appeals 
decisions of the other members of the Rehnquist 
Court,!4 suggest that group psychology dynamics do 


14 The following numbers indicate the dissenting votes and concur- 
ring and dissenting opinions of the justices in all en banc federal 
appellate court cases ın which they individually participated. Mar- 
shall: 0, 0, 0 (N = 3); Blackmun: 0, 0, 0 (N = 13); Stevens: 3, 7,3 (N = 
13); Scalia’ 5, 0, 4 (N = 21), Kennedy: 6, 0, 1 (N = 32); Thomas: 0, 
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Court-Size Adjusted Nonconsensual Ratios of the Rehnquist Court Justices 
Opinions 


Concurring and 
Dissenting 


.213* 


Dissenting 


.022 
.099* 
.038 


023 





not play much, if any, role in explaining the depressed 
rates of overt nonconsensus on the lower appellate 
courts, at least as far as standing alone from the 
majority is concerned. (We address later the related 
issue of different court norms toward dissent.) 


Ideology 


We also take into account the effect of the ideological 
composition of the lower appellate courts on which the 
Rehnquist Court justices specifically served. One may 
reasonably presume that a conservative justice who 
served on a liberal lower appellate court would dissent 
less often after s/he ascended to the conservative 
Rehnquist Court, while a liberal justice who served on 
a liberal lower appellate court would dissent more 
often after s/he arrived at the conservative Rehnquist 
Court.45 To control for the effects of the ideological 
composition of the lower appellate courts, those courts 


0, 0 (N = 7); Ginsburg: 2, 2, 1 (N = 8); and Breyer: 3, 0, 3 (N = 13). 
Grven that the data are fairly evenly split between those justices who 
were more nonconsensual on the U.S. Court of Appeals during en 
banc proceedings than they were during three-judge panel proceed- 
ings and those who were not, it is most likely not larger court size that 
explains the higher nonconsensual ratios of the justices at the 
Supreme Court level. Of course, the small number of en banc 
proceedings available in our data set and the fact that such proceed- 
ings tend to involve more complicated and/or controversial case 
require that these data be interpreted with caution. We have more to 
say below about the case-type factor. 

15 Hensley and Smith (1995) maintain that the Rehnquist Court, 
while conservative, 1s not as conservative as some scholars allege 
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| 
TABLE 3. Court-Size Adjusted Nonconsensual Ratios by Justices’ Ideology, Controlling for the 


Ideological Composition of the Lower Appellate Court 


Ideology of 

Lower Court 
Ideology of 
Justices” 


` Liberal Moderate Conservative 
Liberal Conservative Liberal Liberal Conservative 
Blackmun”? Ginsburg Kennedy Scalla Stevens Brennan Marshall Breyer O’Connor Souter’ Thomas 


EA EA EA EA EA EA EA EA EA EA EA 


Dissenting Votes 

Lower court 

nonconsensual 

ratios? H .02 
Supreme Court 

nonconsensual 

ratios® 
Expected 

and actual 

% increase’ 


L .03 H.05 H.09 M.10 H.02 H .04 


H .29 H .14 L.09 L.16 H.29 H.33 H .35 


— 80 -78 +190 01550 0775 


Concurring and Dissenting Opinions 


0 1350 + 367 


Lower court 
nonconsensual 
ratios 

Supreme Court 
nonconsensual 
ratios 

Expected 
and actual 
% increase 0 800 + 171 —--8 -85 +73 0600 0175 0233 0H 0450 0225 


Note: The Rehnquist Court ıs assumed to be conservative E = Expected nonconsensual ratio, A = Actual nonconsensual rato For expected 
nonconsensual ratios. L = Low, H = High, + = Increase, — = Decrease, 0 = No change 

^ The ideological charactenzation of justices at the Supreme Court level conforms to the justces’ actual votes in civil liberties and economics cases, as 
shown by Segal, Epstein, Cameron, and Spasth (1995). 

b Although Blackmun began his Supreme Court tenure on the Burger Court as a conservative, he was an established liberal dunng the Rehnquist Court 
penod—the subject of this study 

e Although Souter appears to be becoming more liberal as his tenure on the Supreme Court progresses, he Is not liberal m the traditional sense of seeing 
the Court as an engine for social change. See Greenhouse (1995) 

d At the lower court level, a justice’s nonconsengual ratios are expected to be high if the justice is liberal and the court is conservative (e g , Marshall) and 
vice versa. The ratios are expected to be low rf the justice is liberal and the court ıs also liberal (e.g , Ginsburg) or the justice ts conservative and the court 
is also conservative (e g , Thomas) 

e At the Supreme Court level, a justice’ APEERE ratios are expected to be high if the justice is liberal, low if the justice is conservative (because 
the Rehnquist Court is assumed to be conservative) 

‘If a justice’s expected nonconsensual ratios at the lower court level are high and those at the Supreme Court level are low, then the justice ts expected 


H 02 H.13 H.13 M.15 H.03 H .04 


H .18 L.12 L.24 H.26 H.21 H.11 H.10 L.15 


to show a decrease (—) in ratos. The actual change column shows that the nonconsensual ratios of virtually all justices mcreased. 
l 


were divided into conservative, liberal, and moderate 
categories. Given that the composition of these courts 
sometimes changed from year to year, we identified, on 
a year-by-year basis, the political party configuration of 
the lower appellate court in question while a particular 
justice was serving there.!6 If the majority of the judges 
on the court for a specified year was Republican, a 
value of —1 was assigned to that year. If the majority 
was Democratic, a value of +1 was assigned. We then 
ageregated the individual years to arrive at a classifi- 
cation of the relevant lower appellate court as conser- 
vative, liberal, or moderate. Here, we made the stan- 
dard assumption that Republican judges tend to reach 
! 

(e.g., Chemerinsky 1989, Irons 1990). But see Segal, Epstein, Cam- 
eron, and Spaeth 1995. 

16 The politcal party affiliations of the judges who served with the 
various Rehnquist Court justices on the U.S Court of Appeals were 
obtained from The American Benchi (1995). The political party 
affiliations of the judges who served with David Souter, Sandra Day 
O’Connor, and William Brennan on their respective state appellate 
courts were graciously provided by reference librarians at the New 
Hampshire, Arizona, and New Jersey state libraries, respectively. 





more conservative decisions than do Democratic 
judges (e.g., Baum 1990, Goldman 1975, Lloyd 1995, 
Nagel 1961, Tate 1981). An example will clarify our 
approach. 

David Souter served on the New Hampshire Su- 
preme Court from 1983 to 1990. During 1983 and 1984, 
John W. King, Charles Douglas, David Brock, and 
William Batchelder served with him. All but King were 
Republicans at the time (Batchelder is now an Inde- 
pendent). Consequently, the majority of the court in 
both years was Republican, so each year was assigned a 
value of —1. William R. Johnson replaced Douglas in 
198*, with the rest of the court remaining the same. 
Jounson, like Douglas, is a Republican. The composi- 
tion of the court did not change in 1986: 1985 and 1986 
were, therefore, each assigned the value —1. In 1987 
W. Stephen Thayer replaced King, and the New Hamp- 
shire Supreme Court was comprised of Brock, Batch- 
elder, Souter, Johnson, and Thayer until 1990, when 
Souter left. All are Republicans, so these four years 
were each assigned the value —1. Adding the eight 
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years together, we get a total of —8, which, based on 
the standard assumption about political party identifi- 
cation and voting behavior, makes the New Hampshire 
Supreme Court conservative during Justice Souter’s 
tenure there.}? 

Table 3 shows that individuals become more non- 
consensual on the Supreme Court regardless of the 
ideological composition of the lower appellate court on 
which they previously served. As described above, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that, once judges reach 
the conservative Rehnquist Court, liberals from liberal 
lower appellate courts would show higher nonconsen- 
sual ratios, conservatives from liberal lower appellate 
courts would show lower nonconsensual ratios, and 
both liberals and conservatives from conservative lower 
appellate courts would show no change in their non- 
consensual ratios. This is not the case. The nonconsen- 
sual ratios of all the justices in each group show a 
significant increase at the Supreme Court level. Over- 
all, conservative justices tend to dissent less often than 
liberal justices do on the conservative Rehnquist Court. 
But, cross-judicially, the percentage change in the 
justices’ nonconsensual ratios does not show any clear 
pattern of increase. Even though conservative justices 
from liberal lower appellate courts tend to show a small 
amount of increase in their nonconsensual ratios, 
liberal justices from conservative lower appellate 
courts show a large amount of increase in their non- 
consensual ratios. This finding contradicts the suppo- 
sition that the increase in nonconsensual ratios is 
primarily the product of a difference between the 
ideological composition of the Supreme Court and the 
relevant lower courts. The implication of this finding 
may be that virtually all justices become more noncon- 
sensual after they come to the Supreme Court and that 
the individual justices’ ideology affects their noncon- 
sensual behavior more on the Supreme Court than it 
does on the lower appellate courts. 


Case Types 


Previous studies have shown that there is a difference 
between the subject matter of cases in the lower 
appellate courts and the Supreme Court (e.g., 
McLauchlan 1991) as well as a difference in case types 
across lower appellate courts (e.g., Howard 1981, 
Songer 1991, Tarr and Porter 1988). For example, the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit handles a large number of administrative ap- 
peals, while other circuits do not. It is possible, there- 
fore, that a justice’s lower court nonconsensual ratios 
are derived from cases that do not ordinarily reach the 
Supreme Court. To control for the difference in case 


17 This method of classifying the 1deological composition of the lower 
appellate courts works as well for the U.S. Court of Appeals as it 
does for the various state appellate courts because panel assignments 
on the former are made randomly (see, e.g , Howard 1981, 198; U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit 1994, 34-2). The ideology 
scores for the various lower courts in our data set ranged from '—8 to 
+40. We classified two lower courts with a score of 0 as moderate, 
five lower courts with scores from —3 to —8 as conservative, and four 
lower courts with scores from +9 to +40 as liberal. 
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types, we divided all Supreme Court cases for the 
period into criminal procedure, civil rights, civil liber- 
ties, economic activities, administrative law, and “oth- 
er” types (e.g., commerce clause, Eleventh Amend- 
ment), and we did the same with a sample of 2,030 
lower court cases.18 

As Table 4 illustrates, the types of cases that reach 
the Supreme Court are somewhat different from those 
that reach the lower appellate courts. Proportionally 
more civil rights and civil liberties cases go to the 
Supreme Court, whereas proportionally more eco- 
nomic activities and administrative law cases are de- 
cided in the lower appellate courts. However, the 
justices’ nonconsensual ratios at the Supreme Court 
level are higher in virtually all types of cases. Although 
the justices’ Supreme Court nonconsensual ratios are 
slightly higher in the civil rights and civil liberties cases 
than in other cases, this pattern is not strong enough to 
explain the increase in nonconsensual ratios between 
the two court levels. Overall, the results suggest that 
judges at the two court levels decide different types of 
cases, but this difference is not the primary reason for 
the higher nonconsensual ratios generated by justices 
at the Supreme Court level. 

There is, of course, more to the case-type variable 
than differences in substantive categories. Many schol- 
ars suggest that there is more conflict among justices 
on the Supreme Court than among judges on the lower 
appellate courts because the Supreme Court decides 
more difficult cases than the lower courts do (e.g., 
Halpern and Vines 1977, Howard 1981, O’Brien 1996). 
Here, the argument goes, the considerable control the 
Supreme Court has over its docket allows the justices 
to accept difficult cases and dismiss easy ones, whereas 
many court of appeals judges (i.e., U.S. Court of 
Appeals judges and supreme court judges in states 
without intermediate appellate courts) do not have this 
advantage, and therefore decide great numbers of easy 
cases. This view is apparently shared by at least some 
Supreme Court justices. Clarence Thomas (1994-95, 
611), for one, states: 


the cases are routinely difficult [at the Supreme Court]. 
That is the big difference, in my opmion, between the 
Supreme Court and the Court of Appeals. At least on the 
Court of Appeals there were some cases that didn’t seem 
that difficult. What I find about the Supreme Court is that, 
even when you think you know the answer, it is hard and, 
hence, my gray hairs. 


Unfortunately, as Songer (1986) points out, an em- 
pirical test of this supposition is complicated by the 
absence of any objective way to determine which cases 
are “difficult” and which are “easy.” Songer’s suggested 
solution to this problem when investigating variations 


18 We tested a sample of the lower court data because of the large 
number of lower-court cases we generated (8,340). To avoid any 
potential acclimation effect problems, we sampled a midtenure 
period of each justice’s lower appellate court tenure. (We used the 
entire tenure for O’Connor and for Thomas because it was brief.) 
We were able to test all the Rehnquist Court cases because the U.S. 
Supreme Court Judicial Database classified the cases through the 
1991 term, and we were able to generate and classify the more recent 
terms’ cases ourselves. 
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TABLE 4. Court-Size Adjusted Nonconsensual Ratios, by Type of Case 





Case Type 
| Criminal Civil Civil Economic Admin. All 
Justice Procedure Rights Liberties Activities Law Others Total 
Brennan | 
Supreme Court 
Dissenting Votes 055" 417" 389" .179* .000 .179* .334* 
Concurring Opinions .066* .077* .148* .081* .000 .065* .080* 
Dissenting Opinions 219° .154* .194* .041 .000 .102* .133* 
Concurring & 
Dissenting Opinions .285* 201" 342" .122* .000 .167* 213" 
N 137 91 108 123 9 140 602 
Lower Court | 
Dissenting Votes -~ 020 .000 .000 .036 .000 .000 .029 
Concurring Opinions ; 000 .000 .000 .000 .000 .000 .000 
Dissenting Opinions ‘020 .000 .000 .026 .000 .000 .021 
Concurring & 
Dissenting Opinions .020 .000 .000 .026 .000 .000 .000 
N 54 0 0 201 0 48 303 
Marshall ! 
Supreme Court i 
Dissenting Votes i 92" .402* 412" .215* .000 181" 350" 
Concurring Opinions 012 .000 .018 .020 133" .018 O16 
Dissenting Opinions 2917 .098* .050* .060* .000 .047* .099* 
Concurring & 
Dissenting Opinions '  „243* .098* .068* .080* .133* .062* .115* 
N i 169 112 119 149 15 171 735 
Lower Court l 
Dissenting Votes ' .106 .000 .000 .000 .000 .000 .049 
Concurring Opinions / 000 .000 .000 .000 .000 .000 .000 
Dissenting Opinions +064 .000 .000 .028 .000 .000 .036 
Concurring & 
Dissenting Opinions | 064 .000 .000 .028 .000 .000 .036 
N i 68 5 5 160 0 48 286 
Blackmun 
Supreme Court 
Dissenting Votes 356" .365* 3/3" .239* .268* .169* .260* 
Concurring Opinions .080* .076 .184* .032 .024 .056* .077* 
Dissenting Opinions 114" .157* .171* .059* .073 .048* .108* 
Concurring & 
_ Dissenting Opinions ' 194" 233" 355" .091* .097* .104* .185* 
N ' 250 159 ! 158 222 41 248 1078 
Lower Court 
Dissenting Votes .029 .000 .000 .000 .000 .000 .008 
Concurring Opinions ı ,000 .000 000 .000 .000 .000 .000 
Dissenting Opinions ` 029 .000 .000 .000 .000 .000 .008 
Concurring & 
Dissenting Opinions , +029 .000 .000 .000 .000 .000 .008 
l 49 2 4 109 0 3 167 
Stevens 
Supreme Court 
Dissenting Votes 1 369" .239 .367* .304* .207* .179* .288* 
Concurring Opinions '  .096* .098 .169 .077 .138* .061* .096 
Dissenting Opinions .178 .196 215 177 .103* .096* .165* 
Concurring & ' 
Dissenting Opinions 274" 294 384" .254* .241* .157* .261* 
N 293 184 180 260 58 280 1217 
lower Court 
Dissenting Votes © 138 .181 153 125 .000 .000 .036 
Concurring Opinions | ,039 .000 .000 .046 .000 .000 134 
Dissenting Opinions , 138 .181 .153 125 .000 .000 .036 
Concurring & | 
Dissenting Opinions 177 .181 .153 171 .000 .000 .170 
N © 73 16 19 93 0 3 204 


Note: One-sample tests are conducted If the lower court nonconsensual ratios are zero. In one-sample tests, the Supreme Court nonconsensual ratios 
are examined to see whether they are different from zero. Generally, t is slightly easier to reect the null hypothes:s in a one-sample test than in a 
two-sample test 

tp < 05, two-tailed test 
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TABLE 4. (con’t.) 


oo sop 
Criminal Civil Civil Economic Admin. All 
Justice Procedure Rights Liberties Activities Law Others Total 
O’Connor 
Supreme Court 
Dissenting Votes .181* .191* .205* .186* .086* .125* .170* 
Concurring Opinions .096* .098* .156* .069* .035* .022 .080* 
Dissenting Opinions .065* .082* .100* .073* .017 .068* .073* 
Concurring & 
Dissenting Opinions .161* .180* 256" 142" .052* .090* .153* 
N 293 183 180 260 58 280 1254 
Lower Court 
Dissenting Votes .000 .000 .000 .000 .000 .000 .000 
Concurring Opinions .000 .000 .000 .000 .000 .000 .000 
Dissenting Opinions .000 .000 .000 .000 .000 .000 .000 
Concurring & 
Dissenting Opinions .000 .000 .000 .000 .000 .000 .000 
N 19 0 2 67 0 3 87 
Scalla 
Supreme Court 
Dissenting Votes .187* 181 207" 131 .155* .136* .167* 
Concurring Opinions .126 .126* .167* .173* .155* .125* .143* 
Dissenting Opinions .105 .093 .133* .077 .086 .O96* .099* 
Concurring & 
Dissenting Opinions 231 219 .300* .250* .241* .221* .242* 
N 294 182 174 260 58 281 1249 
Lower Court 
Dissenting Votes .000 .077 .000 116° .030 .000 .036 
Concurring Opinions .110 .000 .000 .000 .045 .000 054 
Dissenting Opinions .000 .077 .000 .116 .030 .000 .036 
Concurring & 
Dissenting Opinions .110 .077 .000 .116 .075 .000 .090 
N 13 13 12 25 98 0 161 
Kennedy 
Supreme Court 
Dissenting Votes .110 .113 .144* .056 .021 .087* .107* 
Concurring Opinions .089 .056* .187 .052 .042* .041* .078 
Dissenting Opinions .055 .063 .072* .028 .000 .037* .046 
Concurring & 
Dissenting Oplinlons .144 .119 .259* .080 .042* .078* 124 
237 142 139 213 48 219 ` 999 
Lower Court 
Dissenting Votes .073 224 .000 .045 .000 .000 .055 
Concurnng Opinions .097 .000 132 .059 .000 .000 .071 
Dissenting Opinlons .073 .112 .000 .045 .000 .000 .048 
Concurring & 
Dissenting Opinions .160 112: 132 .104 .000 .000 .119 
N 60 13 11 98 0 2 184 
Souter 
Supreme Court 
Dissenting Votes .119 .176* 257° .124 .041* .039* .133 
Concurring Opinions .053 .011 .186* .022 .041* .047 .053 
Dissenting Opinions .073 .066* .157* .036 .000 .016 .056 
Concurring & 
Dissenting Opinions 126 .O77* : 343" .057 .041* .063 .109 
N 151 91 70 137 49 127 625 
Lower Court 
Dissenting Votes .076 .000 .000 .120 .000 .000 .077 
Concurring Opinions .076 .000 .000 .120 .000 .106 .092 
Dissenting Opinions .076 .000 .000 .120 .000 .000 .077 
Concurring & 
Dissenting Opinions .152 .000 .000 .240 .000 .106 .169 
N 31 3 2 29 0 11 76 


Note. One-sample tests are conducted if the lower court nonconsensual ratios are zero In one-sample tests, the Supreme Court nonconsensual ratios 
are examined to see whether they are different from zero Generally, rt is slightly easier to reject the null hypothesis in a one-sample test than in a 
two-sample test. 

*p < .05, two-tailed test. 
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TABLE 4. (con’t) | 
oo 
C 


ase Type 
Criminal Civil Civil Economic Admin. All 
Justice Procedure Rights Liberties Activities Law Others Total 
Thomas 
Supreme Court | ' 
Dissenting Votes 1.273" .074* 352" .220* 312" .147* .188* 
Concurring Opinions '.066* .147* .093* .055* .116* .000 .067* 
Dissenting Oplnions '.099* .030 .093* .028 .093* .055* .063* 
Concurring & | 
Dissenting Oplnions '165* 177* .186* .083* .209* .055* .130* 
121 68 54 109 43 109 506 
Lower Court | 
Dissenting Votes 1.000 .000 .000 .000 .000 .000 .000 
Concurring Opinions |.000 .000 .000 .000 .083 .000 .030 
Dissenting Opinions 1.000 .000 .000 .000 .000 .000 .000 
Concurring & : 
Dissenting Opinions ‘000 .000 .000 .000 .083 .000 .030 
N : 20 9 5 26 35 4 99 
Ginsburg i 
Supreme Court 
Dissenting Votes ' 068* .250 526" .154 118 .057 .180* 
Concurring Opinions 459" .083 vaky .000 .059 .029 .079 
Dissenting Opinions |.068* .125 .263* .077 . .059 .000 .101 
Concurring & | T 
Dissenting Opinions eA fa .208 .474* .077 .118 .029 .180* 
, 44 24 19 39 17 35 178 
lower Court . 
Dissenting Votes „000 .242 .000 .035 .045 .000 .048 
Concurring Opinions 000 159 .000 035 .031 .000 .039 
DissentIng Opinions :.000 242 .000 035 031 000 048 
Concurring & l 
Dissenting Opinlons 1.000 .401 .000 .070 .062 .000 .087 
N F 14 18 15 42 96 13 198 
Breyer 
Supreme Court | 
Dissenting Votes 111 .462* .300 .063* .000 .143 .180* 
Concurring Opinions .000 . ,000 .000 .000 .000 .071 .039 
Dissenting Opinlons „111 .154* .100 .000 .000 143 .077* 
Concurring & 
Dissenting Opinions 111 154 *.100 .000 .000 214° .116* 
N | 18 13 10 16 7 14 78 
Lower Court 
Dissenting Votes .074 .000 322 .000 .000 .000 .022 
Concurring Opinions .000 .045 .000 Ola . .000 .000 .012 
Dissenting Opinions '.074 .000 322 .000 .000 .000 .022 
Concurring & | 
Dissenting Opinions 074 .045 322 .011 .000 .000 .034 
N 78 32 9 120 0 26 265 
All justices i 
Supreme Court | 
Dissenting Votes |-280* .242* .302* .176* .129* .140* .218* 
Concurring Oplnions 1.085" .079 .151* .070* .079 .052* .082* 
Dissenting Opinlons |122 .112 .136* .073* .050 .065* .096* 
Concurring & | 
Dissenting Opinions |.207* 191 287" 143" 129" 117" 178" 
N : 2008 (23%) 1252 (15%) 1203 (14%) 1788 (21%) 403 (5%) 1946 (22%) 8600 (100%) 
Lower Court | 
Dissenting Votes 1.073 .079 .138 .037 012 .018 .048 
Concumng Opinions 046 .052 .017 .018 .044 .018 .030 
Dissenting Opinions 049 .104 .069 .040 .025 .027 .044 
Concurring & | 
Dissenting Opinions .095 .157 .086 .058 .069 .045 .074 
N 475 (23%) 111 (6%) 84 (4%) 970 (48%) 229(11%) 161 (8%) 2030 (100%) 





Note. One-sample tests are conducted rf the lower court nonconsensual ratios are zero. In one-sampke tests, the Supreme Court nonconsensual ratios 
are examined to see whether they are different from zero Generally, t is slightly easier to reyect the null hypothesis in a one-sample test than in a 
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TABLE 5. Court-Size Adjusted Nonconsensual Ratios In Difficult Cases 


Opinions 
Votes Concurring and 
Justice Court Dissenting Concurring Dissenting Dissenting N 
Lower Court Cases in which Supreme Court Review Was Sought 
Brennan Supreme 333" .080* .133 213° 602 
Lower .086 .000 .057 .057 35 
Marshall Supreme 349" .014 .099 .113* 735 
Lower .050 .008 .050 .058 122 
Blackmun Supreme .289* .077* .107* .184* 1078 
Lower .013 .000 .013 .013 77 
Stevens Supreme .287* .096* .167* .263* 1255 
Lower .091 .008 .083 .091 121 
O'Connor Supreme .168* .081* .073* .154* 1254 
Lower .000 .000 .000 .000 0 
Scalia Supreme .163* .142* .099 .241* 1249 
Lower 120 .020 .120 .140 50 
Kennedy Supreme .092* .078 .046 .124* 999 
Lower .048 .081 .032 .113 62 
Souter Supreme .127* .051* .056* .107* 625 
Lower .000 .000 .000 .000 8 
Thomas Supreme .182* .067* .063* .130* 506 
Lower .000 .000 .000 .000 13 
Ginsburg Supreme .141* 096 .090 .186* 178 
Lower .063 .041 .063 .104 48 
Breyer Supreme .154* .026 .077 .103* 78 
Lower .025 .000 .025 .025 80 
All justices Supreme .214* .082* .097* 179* 8600 
Lower .072 .016 .067 .083 617 
Lower Court Cases in which Supreme Court Review Was Not Sought 
Brennan Supreme 333" .080* 133" 213" 602 
Lower .032 .004 .024 .028 509 
Marshall Supreme 349" .014 099" 113% 735 
Lower .017 .017 O17 .034 295 
Blackmun Supreme 289" .077* .107* .184* 1078 
Lower .008 .004 .008 012 244 
Stevens Supreme .287* .096* .167* .263* 1255 
Lower .043 .033 .043 .076 301 
O’Connor Supreme .168* .081* .073* .154* 1254 
Lower .000 000 .000 .000 87 
Scalla Supreme .163* .142* .099* .241* 1249 
Lower .041 .025 .041 .066 242 
Kennedy Supreme .092* .078 .046 124* 999 
Lower .008 .031 .008 .039 262 
Souter Supreme 127" .051* .056* .107* 625 
Lower .015 .010 .015 .025 606 
Thomas Supreme .182* .067* .063* .130* 506 
Lower .023 .012 .023 .035 86 
Ginsburg Supreme .141* .096 .090 .186* 178 
Lower .016 .028 .016 .044 247 
Breyer Supreme .154* .026 .077* .103* 78 
Lower 012 .014 .012 .026 485 
All justices Supreme 214" .082* .097* 179* 8600 
Lower .044 .016 020 .036 3291 


Note All Supreme Court cases are assumed to be difficult 


*p < .05, two-tailed test; one-sample tests are conducted if nonconsensual ratios are zero 


in rates of dissent in the U.S. Court of Appeals was to 
examine several categories of cases that “might reason- 
ably be suspected” of containing a greater proportion 
of cases with difficult legal questions than other cases. 
Although Songer was engaged in a horizontal compar- 
ison of dissent rates in various U.S. Courts of Appeals, 
he identified a category of cases that also can well serve 
our cross-judicial (i.e., vertical) analysis, namely, lower 
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appellate court cases for which Supreme Court review 
was sought. The reasons Songer’s method is excellent 
for objectifying the “difficult” case-type variable are 
because (1) appellant attorneys seem more likely to 
seek Supreme Court review if the appeals court deci- 
sion turned on a difficult question of law, and (2) the 
Supreme Court is more likely to accept for review 
those cases presenting difficult questions of law (see 
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Songer 1986, 121-3). The data to test this are pre- 
sented in Table 5.19 

Table 5 reports that at the lower appellate court level 
the justices cast more dissenting votes and wrote more 
concurring and dissenting opinions in difficult cases 
than in easy cases. As a consequence, increases in the 
justices’ nonconsensual ratios are generally lower in 
the cases for which Supreme Court review was sought. 
However, most of the justices’ Supreme Court noncon- 
sensual ratios are significantly higher than their lower 
court nonconsensual ratios in both easy and difficult 
cases. In fact, the statistical test results in both types of 
cases are virtually the same. Therefore, it is clear that 
the fact that Supreme Court justices deal with more 
difficult cases than lower appellate court judges do is 
not the primary reason for the'increases in the justices’ 
nonconsensual ratios. 


Stare Decisis 


The conventional wisdom is that, because the U.S. 
Supreme Court is the apex of the U.S. judicial system, 
Supreme Court justices are freer to overturn prece- 
dents than are lower court judges (see, e.g., Brenner 
and Spaeth 1995). Indeed, some scholars suggest that 
stare decisis is largely responsible for the high levels of 
consensus on lower appellateicourts (see, e.g., Gold- 
man and Jahnige 1985, 165). Wnfortunately, as Songer 
(1986, 124) succinctly observes, “it would appear to be 
impossible to test the application of this hypothesis to 
the courts of appeals with the methods scholars have 
applied to the Supreme Court: Judges of the courts of 
appeals will rarely admit to overturning Supreme Court 
precedent directly.” | 

This may be true when testing for variations in 
dissent rates across the same lower court level (e.g., the 
U.S. Court of Appeals), but it is possible to test for the 
effects of stare decisis when engaging in cross-judicial 
analysis, namely, by examining the cases in which 
judges were faced with the question of overturning their 
own precedent. After all, cross-judicial analysis is con- 
cerned with the behavioral differences, if any, exhibited 
by the same individuals at different court levels. With 
respect to stare decisis itself,|the supposition is that 
because an individual may feel more freedom to over- 
turn a precedent as a Supremé Court justice than s/he 
did as a lower appellate court judge, s/he will exhibit 
greater nonconsensual behavior when deciding cases in 
which overruling a precedent is an issue on the Su- 
preme Court than s/he did on a lower appellate court.?° 


19 The data consist of all cases decided by the individual justices 
during a four-year, midtenure period of their respective lower 
appellate court tenures. Songer breaks down the difficult cases into 
categories where Supreme Court review was sought but denied and 
where it was sought and granted. We combined the categories, both 
because the data are easier to present when we do and because the 
two categories are subsets of the larger category, lower court cases in 
which Supreme Court review was sought. 

20 Brenner and Spaeth point out that|the empirical studies of stare 
decisis fail to agree on what cases to examine (compare Banks 1992, 
Brenner and Spaeth 1995, Danelski 1986, Schmidhauser 1962, Ulmer 
1959). We use those cases in which at least one member of the court 
addressed the issue of overruling a precedent. Although the issue 
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If this supposition is correct, the increases in the 
justices’ nonconsensual ratios between the two court 
levels should be more conspicuous in cases where 
overruling a precedent—especially a constitutional 
precedent?—is an issue and the justices should have 
higher Supreme Court nonconsensual ratios in this 
type of case. 

As Table 6 shows, the justices were involved in more 
cases where overruling a precedent was an issue at the 
Supreme Court level than they were at the lower 
appellate court level. However, their Supreme Court 
nonconsensual ratios were somewhat lower in the 
overruling cases than in the nonoverruling cases, 
whereas their lower court nonconsensual ratios were 
somewhat higher in the overruling cases than in the 
nonoverruling cases. Furthermore, the cross-judicial 
differences in the justices’ nonconsensual ratios in the 
overruling cases are less than those in the nonoverrul- 
ing cases. The increases in the justices’ aggregate 
nonconsensual ratios in the overruling cases range 
from 1.43 (.067 to .096) to 1.89 (.056 to .106) times, 
compared to 2.28 (.036 to .082) to 4.80 (.044 to .211) 
times in the nonoverruling cases (see rows for all 
justices). As a result, fewer of the cross-judicial differ- 
ences in the nonconsensual ratios are statistically sig- 
nificant in the overruling cases. This is partly due to the 
smaller number of cases in which overruling a prece- 
dent is an issue, but it also indicates that the ratio 
differences cannot be explained by the fact that Su- 
preme Court justices feel less constrained about over- 
ruling precedents than lower appellate court judges do. 
It should be noted here that the vast majority of cases 
do not deal with overturning precedents and justices 
show significant increases in their respective noncon- 
sensual ratios in the nonoverruling cases (Justice 
Kennedy is an exception). 

When we subdivide the overruling cases into cases in 
which overruling a constitutional interpretation prece- 
dent was an issue and cases in which overruling a 
statutory interpretation precedent was an issue, the 
number of cases for each justice becomes too small to 
do any statistical test. However, the aggregate numbers 
(for all justices) may shed some light on whether 
justices show greater nonconsensual behavior as Su- 
preme Court justices when overruling a constitutional 
precedent is an issue than they do when overruling a 
statutory precedent is an issue, and it also may suggest 
whether the increases in the nonconsensual ratios 
between the two court levels are more conspicuous in 
the constitutional type of case. 

In cases where overruling a constitutional interpre- 
tation precedent was an issue, the nonconsensual ratios 
(dissenting vote, concurring opinion, dissenting opin- 


may be more dramatically presented when the court actually over- 
rules a precedent (Brenner and Spaeth 1995, 72-3), we use the cases 
we do in order to have adequate lower court data to analyze. 

21 Brenner and Spaeth (1995) analyze in their book-length treatment 
of stare decisis several issues that either are irrelevant to our 
cross-judicial analysis (e.g., the age of the overruled precedent) or 
would make our analysis unnecessanly complex (e.g., breaking down 
the bases on which precedent 1s overruled beyond the constitutional 
and statutory law dichotomy). 
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TABLE 6. Court-Size Adjusted Nonconsensual Ratios in Overruling and Nonoverruling Cases 


Votes 
Justice Court Dissenting Concurring 
Overruling Cases? 
Brennan Supreme 5337 .000 
Lower 151 .000 
Marshall Supreme .550* .000 
Lower .000 .000 
Blackmun Supreme .125 .063 
Lower .000 .000 
Stevens Supreme 222" 111 
Lower .000 .150 
O'Connor Supreme .111 .185* 
Lower .000 .000 
Scalia Supreme .074 .074 
Lower .000 .000 
Kennedy Supreme .000 .000 
Lower .062 .000 
Souter Supreme .111 .000 
Lower .000 .000 
Thomas Supreme .074 .185* 
Lower .000 .000 
Ginsburg Supreme .052 .000 
Lower 212 .071 
Breyer Supreme 2/3" .000 
Lower .000 .075 
All justices Supreme 106 072 
Lower .056 .034 
Nonoverruling Cases 
Brennan Supreme 342" .080* 
Lower .022 .000 
Marshall Supreme .348* .014 
Lower .057 .000 
Blackmun Supreme 290" .075* 
Lower .028 .000 
Stevens Supreme .241* .094* 
Lower .144 .065 
O’Connor Supreme .168* .081* 
Lower .000 .000 
Scalia Supreme .162* .140* 
Lower 015 .057 
Kennedy Supreme 091* .080° 
Lower .076 122 
Souter Supreme .122* .048 
Lower .021 .010 
Thomas Supreme .179* .067 
Lower .015 .030 
Glnsburg Supreme .124* .100* 
Lower .039 .059 
Breyer Supreme .153* .028* 
Lower .018 .011 
All justices Supreme .211* .082* 
Lower .044 .036 


* Cases in which overruling a precedent was an issue. 
> The nonconsensual ratio at the lower court is higher 


*p < 05, two-tailed test, one-sample tests are conducted if nonconsensual ratios are zero. 


ion, and concurring and dissenting opinion) were .102, 
056, .102, and .158 at the Supreme Court level (N = 
108) and .046, .000, .046, and .046 at the lower appel- 
late court level (N = 24). In cases where overruling a 
statutory interpretation precedent was an issue, the 
nonconsensual ratios were .110, .070, .100, and .170 at 
the Supreme Court level (N = 100) and .056, .042, .085, 
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Opinions 
Dissenting 


.267* 
.000 
.150 
-000 
.125 
-000 
.148 
.000 
.037 


Concurring and 
Dissenting 


.267* 
.O00 
150 
.000 
.188* 
.000 
.259* 
.150 
.222* 
.000 
.148 
132 
.000 
-000 
111 
194 
.296 
352 


and .127 at the lower appellate court level (N = 71). 
Although the justices, perhaps surprisingly, exhibit 
somewhat greater nonconsensual behavior on the Su- 
preme Court (and on the lower courts, too) in the 
statutory category of cases than they do in the consti- 
tutional category of cases, the differences in the ratios 
between the two court levels are not statistically signif- 
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TABLE 7. Justices’ Nongonsensual Ratios and Standardized Nonconsensual Scores at the 
Supreme Court Level and! at the Lower Court Level 


Votes Opinions 
| Standard- Standard- Standard- Concur- Standard- 
Dissent- ized Concur- ized Dissent- ized ring and ized 
Justice Court ing : Scores ring Scores ing Scores Dissenting Scores N 
Brennan Supreme .333 | 914" .080 .634* 133 .007* 213 .702* 602 
Mean Supreme .240 0 .060 0 .130 0 .170 O 5184 
Brennan Lower 068 ! — .854 .006 .017 .022 —.360 .028 —.366 177 
Mean Lower .120 ' 0 .006 0 023 0 029 0 1239 
Marshall Supreme  .349 ` 1.156* .0714 —1.909* 099 —.168 113 —.916° 735 
Mean Supreme .240 | 0 .060 0 110 0 .170 O 6264 
Marshall Lower 031 | — 058 .000 —1.222 .031 —.058 .031 —.578 130 
Mean Lower .032 |! 0 .018 0 032 0 .032 0 1022 
Blackmun Supreme .289 ! .809* 077 .132* .107 .183* .184 .213* 1078 
Mean Supreme .210 . 0 .070 0 .100 0 170 0 14292 
Blackmun Lower .000 — 687 .000 —.377 .000 —.687 .000 —.751 82 
Mean Lower 007 . 0 .002 0 .007 0 .009 0 543 
Stevens Supreme .287 | 8867 .096 .645 .167 2.128" .263 1.743* 1255 
Mean Supreme  .210 | 0 .070 0 .090 0 .170 QO 15075 
Stevens Lower 093 ' 1.458  .028 588 .093 1.458 121 1.448 108 
Mean Lower 043 | 0 .017 0 043 0 060 0 815 
O'Connor Supreme .168 | — 444° .081 216" .073 — 532" .154 —.201" 1254 
Mean Supreme .210 0 .070 0 .090 0 .170 0 15075 
O’Connor Lower .000 —.842 .000 —.333 .000 — 842 .000 — 835 43 
Mean Lower 018 ` 0 .002 0 .018 0 .020 0 558 
Scalia Supreme .163 | —.499" = .142 1.964* .099 .203 .241 1.350* 1249 
Mean Supreme .210 | 0 .070 0 .090 0 170 O 15075 
Scalia Lower 065 | 293 .039 .295 .065 .293 .104 .329 TT 
Mean Lower 050 | 0 .034 0 .050 0 .084 0 806 
Kennedy Supreme .092 | —-—1.298"° .078 5097 .046 —1.1924 124 — 582" 999 
Mean Supreme .200 , 0 .060 0 .090 0 .160 0 12429 
Kennedy Lower .025 —.216 .063 2.528 .025 —.216 .088 1.235 80 
Mean Lower 027 | 0 015 O .027 0 042 O 2084 
Souter Supreme .127 | —.798"  .051 —.579° 056 —.895° 107 —1.1737 625 
Mean Supreme  .200 0 .O70 0 .090 0 .170 0 4707 
Souter Lower .017 .682 .028 1.394 .017 .682 .045 1.232 172 
Mean Lower 015 0 012 0 015 0 .027 0 860 
Thomas Supreme .182 | .022* .067 —.617* 063 —.684 130 — .926* 506 
Mean Supreme _.180 | 0 .090 0 .090 0 .180 0 3627 
Thomas Lower .000 ; —.774 .000 —1.049 .000 —.774 .000 — 1.205 31 
Mean Lower .031 0 .027 0 .031 0 .058 0 848 
Ginsburg Supreme .141 —.621 .096 —.260 .090 —.144* .186 =/325" 178 
Mean Supreme .180 | 0 .110 0 .100 0 210 0 1557 
Ginsburg Lower .014 —.774 024 —.296 .014 —.774 .038 —.706 71 
Mean Lower .050 0 .034 0 .050 0 .084 0 806 
Breyer Supreme .154 |; —.743° .026 —.829 .077 — 5148 103 — 893" 78 
Mean Supreme .200 0 .110 0 .100 0 210 0 774 
Breyer Lower 016 | —.006 .000 —.913 .016 —.006 016 —,352 124 
Mean Lower 018 | 0 .008 0 .018 0 019 0 927 


Note: Whenever possible, a midtenure one-year sample of each justice’s lower court tenure Is used. 


a The standardized nonconsensual score is higher at the lower court 
* p < .05, two-tailed test. 


icant at the .05 level in either category of cases, 

confirming the results in Table 6. 

Norms | 

| 

Our cross-judicial empirical analysis of the Rehnquist 

Court justices would not be complete without taking 

into account individual court norms toward nonconsen- 

sus. Concisely stated, the issuance of dissenting votes 

and concurring and dissenting'opinions may be a more 
| 


4 


acceptable form of behavior on the Supreme Court 
than it is on (some) lower appellate courts, and this 
may explain (some of) the justices’ higher nonconsen- 
sual ratios at the Supreme Court level. Howard (1981) 
demonstrated that there were different norms about 
dissent on the U.S. Courts of Appeals for the Second, 
Fifth, and D.C. Circuits during the period of his study 
(1960-79) and Walker, Epstein, and Dixon (1988) 
chronicled how the leadership style introduced by 
Harlan Fiske Stone in 1941 had a “dramatic” effect on 
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the consensus norms of the Supreme Court. In a 
cross-judicial study such as ours, the question that 
needs to be addressed is whether a judge (later, justice) 
who exhibits low (or high) levels of nonconsensus on a 
particular lower court, relative to the other judges on that 
court, exhibits similarly low (or high) levels of noncon- 
sensus on the Supreme Court, relative to the other 
Justices on the Supreme Court. The data to test this are 
presented in Table 7. 

Table 7 displays the justices’ nonconsensual ratios 
relative to the mean nonconsensual ratios of the lower 
courts on which they respectively served and the jus- 
tices’ nonconsensual ratios relative to the mean non- 
consensual ratios of the Supreme Court during their 
respective tenures there. The mean of the aggregated 
individual nonconsensual ratios of the particular court 
under consideration (e.g., D.C. Circuit, U.S. Supreme 
Court) may be construed as the norm about noncon- 
sensus on that particular court during the period a 
particular justice served there.” 

Each of the lower courts’ mean ratios in all four 
categories of nonconsensual behavior is different (Chi- 
square test is significant at the .05 level), indicating that 
the lower courts have different norms regarding non- 
consensual behavior by judges. However, the results 
are mixed on whether justices exhibit a consistent 
pattern of relative nonconsensual behavior as they 
move from a lower court to the Supreme Court. Of the 
eleven justices considered in this study, Stevens, Scalia, 
Thomas, Ginsburg, and Breyer show a pattern of 
consistent relative nonconsensual behavior: They ei- 
ther had above-average nonconsensual ratios on their 
respective lower courts and above-average nonconsen- 
sual ratios on the Supreme Court (Stevens and Scalia), 
or below-average nonconsensual ratios on their respec- 
tive lower courts and below-average nonconsensual 
ratios on the Supreme Court (Thomas, Ginsburg, and 
Breyer). But, Blackmun and Souter show a clear 
pattern of inconsistent relative nonconsensual behav- 
ior: They either had below-average nonconsensual 
ratios on their respective lower courts and above- 
average nonconsensual ratios on the Supreme Court 
(Blackmun), or above-average nonconsensual ratios on 
their respective lower courts and below-average non- 
consensual ratios on the Supreme Court (Souter). 

When the justices’ nonconsensual ratios are stan- 
dardized to account for the differences in court norms 
(by subtracting the mean nonconsensual ratios of their 
respective courts from the justices’ individual noncon- 
sensual ratios and dividing the outcome by the stan- 
dard deviations of their respective courts), similar 
results are obtained. The standardized Supreme Court 
nonconsensual scores (relative nonconsensual ratios) 
of Brennan, Blackmun, Stevens, O’Connor, and 
Thomas are mostly higher than their standardized 
lower court nonconsensual scores, whereas the stan- 


42 Using the mean of the aggregated individual nonconsensus ratios 
for the different courts’ norms about overt nonconsensus permits us 
to subsume into our discussion about norms the related question of 
the impact different courts’ differing decision-making procedures has 
on nonconsensus levels (see, generally, Atkins and Green 1976; 
Howard 1981, 194). 
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dardized Supreme Court nonconsensual scores of 
Kennedy, Souter, and Breyer are mostly lower than 
their standardized lower court nonconsensual scores. 
Overall, out of the total of forty-four t-tests performed 
on the cross-judicial differences in the justices’ relative 
nonconsensual ratios, twenty-one show a significant 
increase and sixteen show a significant decrease. These 
results suggest that the cross-judicial differences in the 
justices’ relative nonconsensual ratios do not show any 
clear pattern. In other words, the justices’ relative 
nonconsensual ratios do not all go up or go down as 
they move from the lower appellate court level to the 
Supreme Court level. Instead, the differences vary by 
individual justices. Consequently, it appears that the 
differences in lower court norms regarding nonconsen- 
sual behavior do not tell us much, presumably because 
the differences in norms between the lower courts and 
the Supreme Court are much greater than the differ- 
ences in norms among the lower courts (more on this in 
the conclusion). 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Chief Justice Marshall was determined to make the 
Supreme Court a force in U.S. politics. In fact, he 
discouraged nonconsensual voting and opinion-writing 
behavior by the justices because he believed it would 
make the Court look weak and insignificant. Many of 
today’s leading public law specialists also express con- 
cern about nonconsensual Supreme Court behavior. 
O’Brien expresses the concern succinctly in his prize- 
winning book on the Court. “Less agreement and more 
numerous and longer opinions,” he writes, “invite 
uncertainty and confusion about the Court’s rulings, 
interpretation of law, and policy-making” (1996, 336). 
And, as Justice White (1993) emphasized upon his 
retirement, this uncertainty and confusion about what 
the Supreme Court is saying—or better yet, about what 
the Court is trying to say—is not without practical 
significance for American politics: It adversely affects 
implementation of and compliance with Supreme 
Court decisions (see, generally, Johnson and Canon 
1984). Put simply, the argument goes, how can the 
lower courts—let alone Congress, the president, the 
states, and the American people—implement and com- 
ply with Supreme Court decisions if they do not 
understand what they are? 

Of course, not everyone views nonconsensual voting 
and opinion-writing behavior by Supreme Court jus- 
tices in negative terms. The most recent statement in 
favor of such behavior was offered by Justice Scalia in 
the 1994 annual lecture of the Supreme Court Histor- 
ical Society. Scalia maintains that separate opinions 
and votes “augment rather than diminish the prestige 
of the Court.” In his judgment, when artificial unanim- 
ity is achieved by suppressing disagreement, the effect 
is to “deprive genuine unanimity of the great force it 
can have when that force is most needed.” To illustrate 
his point, Scalia invokes the landmark school desegre- 
gation case, Brown v. Board of Education (1954), which 
had great impact in large part because it was unani- 
mous. “Would [Brown] have had that effect if all the 
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decisions of the Supreme Court... were announced as 
unanimous? Surely not” (Scalia 1994, 35). 

Scalia offers additional reasons for valuing noncon- 
sensual behavior by Supreme Court justices. One is 
that when the Court makes “a truly horrendous mis- 
take, it is comforting—and conducive of respect for the 
Court—to look back and realize that at least some of 
the justices saw the danger clearly, and gave voice, 
often eloquent voice, to their concern” (1994, 35). 
Other reasons include that separate opinions have 
“kept the Court in the forefront of the intellectual 
development of the law” and that draft separate opin- 
ions may “improve the majority opinion”—either by 
encouraging the author of the majority opinion to 
refine her or his arguments or by becoming the majority 
opinion (pp. 39, 41-2). 

Whatever one’s position about the value of noncon- 
sensual opinion writing and voting behavior by Su- 
preme Court justices may be, our cross-judicial analysis 
of the Rehnquist Court justices suggests that it is 
extremely difficult to predict whether a given nominee 
to the Supreme Court will be a consensus-builder on 
that court. As this study has shown, virtually all justices 
become less consensus prone on the Supreme Court 
than they were on a lower appellate court, and many 
justices who generated relatively low nonconsensual 
ratios on a lower appellate court generated relatively 
high nonconsensual ratios on the Supreme Court. 
Consequently, a search such as President Clinton’s for 
a nonpartisan consensus-builder for the Supreme 
Court is quixotic, at least when the search is focused on 
individuals with lower appellate court experience.” 

Why, then, did the Rehnquist Court justices cast 
significantly more dissenting votes and issue signif- 
cantly more concurring and dissenting opinions as 
Supreme Court justices than they did as lower appel- 
late court judges? Given that we controlled for the 
most important institutional differences between the 
two appellate court levels, perhaps it has something to 
do with role conceptions. In other words, perhaps the 
justices believe that Supreme Court justices should and 
can determine policy for the nation, whereas lower 
court judges should not and cannot. After all, as 
Gibson argues, “judges’ decisions are a function of 
what they prefer to do, tempered by what they think 
they ought to do, but constrained by what they feel is 
feasible to do” (Gibson 1983, 32; see, generally, Gibson 
1981, North 1990). Consequently, once an individual is 
elevated to the Supreme Court, s/he may believe it is 
desirable, necessary, and possible to express policy 
disagreements with the majority via separate opinions 
and votes. Justice Brennan emphasized the unique role 
of Supreme Court justices in a widely read law review 
article on appellate courts: 


23 Of course, a judge could have very low nonconsensus scores on a 
lower appellate court and still not be a consensus-builder there. In 
other words, building consensus involves more than gomg along with 
the majority It also involves possessing and exercising the leadership 
skills necessary to convince colleagues to do the same. This further 
demonstrates the difficulty of predicting whether a potential Su- 
preme Court nominee will be a consensus-builder on the Supreme 
Court. 
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One enters a new and wholly unfamiliar world when he 
joins the Supreme Court of the United States, and this is 
as true of a Justice who comes from a federal court of 
appeals as it is of a Justice, like me, who came from a state 
supreme court. I say categorically that no prior experience, 
including prior judicial experience, prepares one for the 
work of the Supreme Court. I have sat with six colleagues 
appointed from federal courts of appeals and can confirm 
from my own experience how very right Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter was when he said “even Justices who have 
come to the Court from a longish and conspicuously 
competent tenure on the lower federal courts do not find 
the demands of the new task familiar.” The initial confron- 
tation on the United States Supreme Court with the 
astounding differences in function and character of role, 
and the necessity for learning entirely new criteria for 
decisions, can be a traumatic experience for the neophyte 
(Brennan 1973, 484; see also O’Connor 1981, Stevens 
1982). 


At the end of the day, then, perhaps what our study 
suggests is that, as political scientists have described in 
detail elsewhere (e.g., Segal and Spaeth 1993), what is 
most important for anticipating the behavior of Su- 
preme Court justices is information about their policy 
preferences,”4 since consensus in and of itself is not 
viewed by the justices, except on the rarest occasions 
(e.g., transformative moments like school desegrega- 
tion) as something for which to strive. Statements like 
those offered by the Clinton administration about a 
given nominee’s “genius for consensus-building” are 
therefore unhelpful, because they distract our atten- 
tion—and that of the Senate Judiciary Committee— 
from what should be the fundamental concern during 
the confirmation process: the nominee’s policy goals. 
Indeed, although Justice Brennan had a reputation for 
being a consensus-builder on the Supreme Court, what 
he really attempted to build were coalitions for liberal 
policies (e.g., Friedelbaum 1991, Greenhouse 1990). 
Tables 1-7 show that Brennan was one of the: least 
consensual members of the conservative Rehnquist 
Court in terms of his voting and opinion-writing behav- 
ior. He was not, in other words, acting in the nonpar- 
tisan manner in which the Clinton administration at- 
tempted to portray then Judge Breyer’s anticipated 
Supreme Court behavior. Once again we see that, at 
bottom, the Supreme Court is a unique institution and 
what matters, above all else, are the policy goals of the 
individual justices. 

That said, our empirically based conclusions should 
be supplemented in the future by qualitative techniques 
such as interviews of the Rehnquist Court justices and 
the respective lower appellate court judges with whom 
they previously served; questionnaires completed by 
the justices and judges; and interpretations of the 
justices’ and judges’ private papers when, if ever, those 
materials become widely available.25 In the meantime, 


24 Although Segal and Spaeth (1993) may go too far when they argue 
that policy goals are the only goals shaping the behavior of Supreme 
Court justices, most public law specialists believe that policy goals are 
the prunary determinants of the justices’ positions (e g., Baum 1994, 
George and Epstein 1992). 

25 Of those members of the Rehnquist Court who had previously 
served on a lower appellate court, only Brennan and Marshall have 
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scholars could apply our cross-judicial perspective to 
earlier Supreme Court periods (e.g., Burger Court, 
Warren Court, Vinson Court) to see whether they can 
verify our supposition that role conceptions are the 
principal reason why individuals become more noncon- 
sensual in voting and opinion-writing behavior on the 
Supreme Court than they were on a lower appellate 
court, or they could create a more complex model than 
we have employed here in the hopes of ascertaining the 
relative impact of various influences on the justices’ 
nonconsensual voting and opinion-writing behavior at 
the two court levels. Scholars also could apply cross- 
judicial methodology to substantive questions other 
than those relating directly to consensus/conflict on 
appellate courts. In short, we hope that this article 
marks the beginning of more widespread use of cross- 
judicial empirical analysis, given the potential this 
method of analysis has for demonstrating the impor- 
tance of institutional constraints on judicial behavior. 
After all, it is difficult to imagine a better public law test 
of the neoinstitutional perspective than a “natural 
experiment” that compares the behavior of the same 
individuals at different court levels. 


APPENDIX A 


If each judge’s votes are uniformly distributed between “yes” 
and “no,” and s/he casts votes by flipping a coin, the following 
voting combinations are possible in a three-person court. 


1 YYY 


8 NNN 


Each column represents a judge, each row a possible combi- 
nation of votes. The first judge dissents in cases 4 and 5, the 
second in cases 3 and 6, and the third in cases 2 and 7. The 
probability of dissenting for each judge is 2/8 = .250. Notice 
that each judge’s votes are equally divided between “yes” and 
“no,” the probability of dissenting is the same for all judges, 
and the second half of the cases (5 to 8) is the mirror image 
of the first half (1 to 4). 

If the number of judges on a court increases, it is very 
cumbersome to show their voting combinations in this way. 
Therefore, a formula is developed to calculate the probability 
of dissenting. Suppose that a court has 2N + 1 members 
(when N = 1, court size = 3). The votes of the members can 
be represented by a string of 2N + 1 choices of one (“yes”) 
or zero (“no”). Judge A is a member of this court and votes 
1. (Here we deal with only the probability that Judge A votes 
1, but the probability that s/he votes 0 is the same, as shown 
above.) What is the probability that A dissents? If A votes 1, 
then s/he dissents if the number of ones in the remaining 2N 


made their pnvate papers available. A perusal of them revealed 
nothing of relevance for the present study. In a recent book about the 
Supreme Court’s decision-making process, Schwartz (1996, vii-xii) 
opines that the controversy over the release of Marshall’s papers 
raises serious doubts about whether other Rehnquist Court justices 
ever will follow suit. Of course, qualitative materials have problems 
of their own, most notably subjectivity, incompleteness, and “laun- 
dering” (Goldman and Lamb 1986, 6-7). 
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positions is less than or equal to N — 1. In that case the 
number of ones is at most N (including A’s vote), and there 
are at least N + 1 zeros. In other words, A dissents if the sum 
of the binary digits (ones and zeros) is less than or equal to 
N — 1. For example, if A votes 1 in a three-person court, s/he 
dissents if the number of ones from the remaining judges is 
less than or equal to N — 1 (0). Note that there are a total of 
27V possible voting combinations in a court with 2N + 1 
members (4 in a three-person court because we deal with 
only ones, not zeros). Therefore, the probability that A 
dissents is: 


1 
7N (the number of strings of 2N ones and zeros, the sum of 
whose digits is no more than N—1). 


The number of ways to add up 2N ones or zeros and get 
exactly k is “2N things taken k at a time.” 


That is, (Z: 


The number of ways to add up to at most N — 1 is: 


a 

mo KP 

Therefore, the probability that A dissents on a court with 
2N + 1 members is: 


The denominator, 2%, is the number of total voting 


combinations, and the numerator is the number of possible 
voting combinations in which A dissents. This formula deals 
only with the first half of all voting combinations, because the 
second half is the mirror image of the first, as shown above. 
If a court has three members, then N equals to 1 (2N + 1 = 
3, therefore N = 1). If N = 1, then the denominator becomes 
4 (2?*"), and the numerator becomes 1 ((21/(0!(2—0)!)] = 1). 
Therefore, the probability of a judge dissenting in a three- 
person court is 1 in 4, which is .250. It should be noted that 
this formula simplifies voting situations and uses many simple 
assumptions. Therefore, it is not intended to be used to 
predict the actual votes of judges. Instead, it is designed to 
calculate the probability of dissenting on courts with different 
numbers of judges. 
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Aristotle and the Recovery of Political Judgment 
RICHARD S. RUD IRMAN University of North Texas 


| interest in the concept of political judgment—a mode of reasoning that steers a middle way 
between abstract, technical reasoning and willful self-assertion—frequently takes the form of a return, 
qualified in various ways, to Aristotle’s concept of phronesis or prudence. I examine this renaissance 
of interest in Aristotelian prudence through a study of the works of several leading democratic theorists and 
Aristotle scholars and conclude that they stop short of some of the very elements of Aristotle's thought that 
can assist us in promoting prudence. In particular, I try to show that these contemporary advocates of 
political judgment undermine the case for political science (Aristotle’s primary concern) and thereby risk 
losing the independent judgment that Aristotelian political science supports. They fail to give sufficient weight 
to Aristotle’s claim that phronesis, while distinguishable from scientific reason or philosophy, functions best 
even as a practical science when it accepts certain of philosophy’s guiding insights. 


ern political thought, as well as by political life 

generally, is the relation of theory and practice. 
The modern attempt to apply theory to political prac- 
tice, begun by the Enlightenment, culminated in the 
proclamation—first made by Hegel and, in a somewhat 
different fashion, by Marx—of the “fusion” of theory 
and practice. Subsequent severe doubts about the 
overall systems of these two thinkers, however, have 
bred a reaction to this claim.i Current thinking tends 
toward the contrary view that there is a “natural and 
unbridgeable gap between theory and practice” (Beiner 
1994, 688, emphasis added). And as this view, fanned 
by postmodern doubts about science or rationality as 
such, gains stature, it will inevitably threaten the enter- 
prise of political science, at least insofar as it wishes to 
be a genuine science that serves practice. For if there is 
no link between theory and practice, political science 
cannot help and may even harm the political life that it 
studies. ! 

Convinced of the existence of such a gap, yet 
unwilling to leave political practice to the vagaries of 
“accident and force” (Federalist 1), a diverse and 
increasingly influential group of political scientists, 
sociologists, and classicists has emerged in recent years 
that views pure theory or science as ultimately a bad 
influence on democratic political life, and so seeks to 
replace it with a different form of political thinking: 
political judgment. Unlike earlier religious or existen- 
tialist critics of science, those in this group resist 
irrationalism and oppose any retreat into apolitical 
self-assertion or self-abnegation. Instead, they seek in 
political judgment a form of ‘reasoning that emerges 
from practice and so will reinforce, rather than under- 
mine, politics. In doing so, many of them have felt 
compelled to return to a single, premodern figure for 
guidance: Aristotle. They sense in him a rich appreci- 


O ne of the central problems confronted by mod- 
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ation of political life and of the thorny question of the 
relation of reason to politics, often lacking in modern 
or Enlightenment proponents of reason. Above all, 
many of them find in his concept of phronesis (pru- 
dence)! a model for truly political judgment, a mode of 
reasoning that at once avoids the exclusivity of Plato’s 
philosopher-king and the rigidity of modern ration- 
alism. By denying science the right to impose, in 
however benign a manner, undebatable political “solu- 
tions,” political judgment encourages citizens to par- 
ticipate in, and thereby to strengthen, political life. 

The scholars discussed here—including the commu- 
nitarian democrat Benjamin R. Barber, the social 
democrat Ronald Beiner, the liberal democrat Steven 
Salkever, and the civic republican William Sullivan, 
among others—certainly do not exhaust the list of 
contemporary proponents of Aristotelian prudence. 
But it is appropriate, I believe, to focus on this group, 
for they attempt to bring about a practicable marriage 
of sorts between Aristotle and “our” world. Unlike the 
neonaturalist Roger Masters, for instance, they do not 
require that we first embrace Aristotelian natural 
science before recovering phronesis (Masters 1989, 
especially 179-83; see also Arnhart 1981, 1995). And 
unlike the philosopher Martha Nussbaum, they do 
not reject Aristotle as being too “elitist” to assist 
liberal democracy (1994, 101). I have tried to focus 
on those scholars who argue that Aristotle’s political 
psychology can fairly be applied to the modern world 
without, as Aristotle no doubt would prefer, revolu- 
tionizing it. 


1 Prudence is not an altogether satisfactory translation of phronesis. 
Prudence, ın the modern sense embraced by everyone from Machia- 
velli (see Prince, chapter 15) to President Bush, suggests a pragmatic 
posture toward politics, unencumbered by any “vision thing” or 
principle that leads one to tilt at windmulls. Phronesis encompasses 
but vastly transcends this view. It is indeed a “practical” (as opposed 
to contemplative) science; but Anstotle distinguishes it from mere 
shrewdness by associating it with moral nobility, suggesting that 
phronesis aims not at mere life (“secunty”) but at having us live 
“well,” bringing us closer to our ends as humans. In order to do that, 
I will argue, phronesis will have to rely in some measure on political 
science, in part a discovery of contemplative reason It is a less 
reactive and more comprehensive way of thinking than is connoted 
by “prudence.” Unfortunately, I have discovered no more apt 
English translation and so adopt the conventional one. 
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Interest in political judgment arises from a wide- 
spread sense that something in our political culture and 
its principles tends to frustrate the exercise of pru- 
dence. The diffusion of responsibility among competing 
branches of government; the growing scope of not-to- 
be-compromised rights, enforced by unelected and 
unaccountable judges; the omnipresence of self-inter- 
est; the dominance of technical rationalism or exper- 
tise, deaf to political nuance or the benefits of a messy 
compromise: These and other trends have led to a 
situation in which the exercise of prudent judgment is 
seen either as willfulness or as naive reliance on “mere 
common sense” or “anecdotal evidence.” And so, 
according to one of political judgment’s leading advo- 
cates, “absolutely fundamental questions of human 
existence” (Beiner 1983, xv) are ignored today. And, on 
the postmodern assumption that neither religion nor 
philosophy can any longer address such questions, they 
must be addressed in “political discourse”(p. xv; cf. 
Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1141a20-2). 

To prepare the way, several recent efforts have been 
made to isolate political judgment, a kind of reasoning 
that will be more compatible with politics than is 
theoretical reason (see Barber 1984, 167-73, 198-209; 
1988, chapter 8; Beiner 1983; Steinberger 1993; Sulli- 
van 1986, 155-80; Wolin 1989, 100-19). These efforts, 
though diverse, share a common view that institutions 
and abstract reason need to be supplemented by a kind 
of reasoning that counters rather than replicates their 
moral neutrality. Naturally, they turn to Aristotle in 
their endeavors, but with this proviso: They wish to free 
his valuable notion of phronesis from the sometimes 
inconvenient broader theories of both mind and poli- 
tics to which he connected it. I attempt in this study 
simply (1) to show how Aristotle can help in uncover- 
ing this mode of thinking that falls between scientific or 
technical rationalism (or historical determinism), on 
the one hand, and willful self-assertion (or relativism), 
on the other and (2) to indicate why Aristotle, in 
contrast with this group of contemporary advocates, 
refused to sever prudence from philosophy or science. 
In brief, I hope to show that Aristotle avoids the twin 
extremes of the: Hegelian/Marxist “fusion” of theory 
and practice and the contemporary attempt wholly to 
separate them.? 


LIBERALISM AND THE DEMISE OF 
POLITICAL JUDGMENT 


The central concern of this group of advocates is that 
our rationalist liberalism, unable to “elude the seduc- 
tiveness of logical extremes” (Barber 1988, 39), leads to 
“hyperliberalism” (Beiner 1992, 108), wherein judg- 
ment is immobilized by the “rights explosion” or forced 


2 Rather than focus on a narrow argument or text in Anstotle, I will 
range somewhat freely through his two major political works, the 
Nicomachean Ethics and the Politics. For Aristotle, agreeing that “we 
do not need theories of prudence, we need prudence itself” (Beiner 
1992, 179), tries to present not a “theory” of prudence but an account 
of it, seen from a series of differing practical and theoretical 
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by philosophy-inspired judges, bureaucrats, and demo- 
cratically unaccountable “experts” into Procrustean 
beds (see, e.g., Glendon 1991, Walzer 1981). Under 
such conditions, it should come as no surprise that 
political judgment—judgments made not only about 
politics, but in a political spirit, prudently pursuing 
security and justice in a real community rather than 
rigorous consistency or intellectual Eesnce in one’s 
mind—has fallen out of favor. 

Aristotelian phronesis is essential to politics because 
it, unlike abstract theory, is flexible, practical, and the 
product of a shared understanding concerned with 
particular, concrete human beings. The dispute be- 
tween Aristotle and his contemporary advocates con- 
cerns the extent to which philosophy or theoria encour- 
ages or undermines such admirable traits. According to 
the now dominant view, theory is rigid, abstract, and 
the product of individual, morally disengaged minds 
concerned with “fixed universals” and not “care” 
(Beiner 1983, 75-9, 85, 106; also Barber 1988, 151, 205; 
1994, 692; Oakeshott 1985, 320-1; Walzer 1981, 393). 
Scientific reasoning is really “solitary” reasoning and so 
fosters individualism (Beiner 1983, 16). Whatever its 
findings, scientific reasoning is at root productive of 
essentially self-interested citizens. For however well it 
might lead one to understand the common good, this 
mode of reasoning lacks the sympathy or insider status? 
required to promote or sustain it: Political judgment is 
“mutual” deliberation (Barber 1988, 200; Beiner 1983, 
139). Hence, in this view, political actors cultivate 
prudence in part by steering clear of theory. 

Other proponents of phronesis, like William M. 
Sullivan, claim instead that theory serves a vital, if 
subordinate, moral purpose: By encouraging us to 
“transcend a purely egocentric point of view,” theory is 
a necessary preliminary step to prudence (Sullivan 
1986, 66; also Barber 1984, 171). Theory supplies a 
crucial self-transformation that, as long as it is linked to 
“those concrete loyalties which provide a standing 
place for reflection and criticism,” can generate polit- 
ical prudence (Sullivan 1986, 170-1). Prudent actors 
can abide philosophy as long as it views membership in 
a “just community” (and not contemplation) as “the 
fullest expression of human nature” (pp. 172-3; see 


3 See Bemer 1983, 160. Walzer (1987) makes the helpful distinction 
between connected and unconnected social criticism. The “uncon- 
nected” critic (like Jonah or Plato’s philosopher king), taking a 
transcultural view, ıs condemned to find all communities unsatisfac- 
tory (“caves”). The “connected” critic (like Amos), engaged in the 
“elaboration and affirmation” of a culture (p. 40), advances construc- 
tive criticism only (however radical he might appear to hus fellow 
citizens and however destructive of existing power relationships he 
might be). Political judgment, it is now widely assumed, must be 
“connected” criticism. 

‘ Aristotle at first also seems to distinguish philosophy and prudence 
by presenting the apparently stark alternative of “philosophers 
without prudence” (such as Thales and Anaxagoras) and “statesmen 
without wisdom” (such as Pericles) (see Tessitore 1996, 50; Nicoma- 
chean Ethics 1140b8-11, 1141b4-8). The alternative ıs less stark 
than it seems, however: Thales was intimately involved, at times, in 
Greek politics, and Anaxagoras was a personal advisor to none other 
than Pericles. I will try to show, as Tessitore says, that between these 
two extremes lies an “unarticulated middle ground occupied by 
Anstotle humself” (p. 50). 
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also Beiner 1992, 118-9). Thus, theory is here to be 
promoted, but only as a part of civic education, not as 
the contemplation of the truth. 

This approach nicely captuyes the hope of some that 
political judgment, by focusing on practice, will enable 
us to have a fully just (even if theoretically inconsistent) 
community. It is precisely because of its focus on 
practice, however, that Aristotelian prudence leads to 
the conclusion that “even the best political order will 
not be simply natural or simply just” (Bartlett 1994a, 
385). Aristotle, however, teaches that one can exercise 
phronesis even in a world where politics does not 
complete human nature. 

Finally, Peter J. Steinberger, doubtful of the coher- 
ence of Aristotle’s notion, advances his own view of 
phronesis that ascribes to it all the strict rationality of 
theoria itself (1993, 126-7; but cf. 279). By yoking the 
two together under the rubric of ‘ judgment,” he tries 
to ensure both that practical reasoning will be thought- 
ful and that theory will be ee and sensible (pp. 
282-3). 

I will argue that each of dest views, helpful though 
they are in recovering an understanding now difficult of 
access, fails to appreciate a key element of Aristotle’s 
concept of phronesis. The first view misses Aristotle’s 
insistence that theoria can foster flexibility, by helping 
prudence to gain critical distance on popular but 
misguided views and to resist the often rigid moralism 
of the community or regime.’ For, Aristotle argues, 
one can only know what prudence might accomplish if 
one also knows what is best simply (a theoretical 
insight), as well as what is fitting for a particular regime 
(Politics 1289a11-2). Such prudence, while attentive to 
the traditions and concerns of the community, will also 
keep in view the broader teachings of political science, 
chiefly the demands of the “best regime” (the cultiva- 
tion of genuine virtue), which may involve “un- 
learning” what one’s culture “knows” in order to grasp 
what “circumstances will allow” (Politics 1289a4—-5, 
1288b27). Against this first view, then, I argue that 
some transcultural element of theoria will be essential 
to the wise exercise of political judgment. 

Sullivan argues that theory| counters self-interest or 

“egocentrism.” If left unchecked, however, it has “po- 
. tentially subversive political implications” (1986, 68): It 
ascends to a contemplative life that is unconcerned 
with moral and political life. Aristotle, of course, 
prefers healthy regimes (where rulers are devoted to 
the common advantage) to deviant ones (where they 
are self-interested). But he does not simply oppose 
self-interest. He stresses, for instance, that economics 
is a part of phronesis (Nicomachean Ethics 1141b30—2). 
And while economics is not quite “egocentrism,” it is, 
at least in part, concerned with securing what is neces- 
sary for one’s own good life (Politics 1256a15). In fact, 
prudence is concerned “most of all” with matters 


———— ee ee 

5 I employ here and throughout the standard translation of Aristot- 
le’s politeia. For Aristotle, regune is' a neutral word employed by 
political science to describe the constitutive principles that animate 
both state (or government) and society (or political culture). None of 
the sometimes offensive modern connotations are implied or are to 
be inferred. 
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relating to the person “in whom it exists and with him 
only” (Nicomachean Ethics 1141b30-1, emphasis add- 
ed). 

Aristotle’s phronesis retains some of the “egocen- 
trism” that theory leads us to forget.° He is thus less 
enamored than is Sullivan of the virtues of “responsible 
common life” (1986, 172, emphasis added; consider 
Politics 7.1-3) for it is “absurd to regard politics or 
prudence as the most serious thing” (Nicomachean 
Ethics 1141b1, 1141a21). Sullivan, concerned that the- 
ory can lead us to forget politics (see Plato, Gorgias 
484c—d), insists that we must uncritically submit, at 
some point, to “certain understandings that. . . define 
the self and shape the harmony of its projects” (1986, 
106n20). Against this view, I argue that Aristotle 
requires prudence precisely because no political 
project is as “harmonious” as it first appears (see 
Politics 1283b27-9; also Beiner 1990, 80; Salkever 1990, 
72-3; Yack 1993). Aristotle, unlike Sullivan, does not 
allow his practical or moral concern for justice to 
silence the theoretical investigation of what justice is 
(and cannot be).” 

Must theory, then, always prove too alluring for 
those who would otherwise exercise phronesis? Most of 
those who promote a return to Aristotle seem to seek 
his warrant that, in fact, phronesis is not the poor cousin 
of theory. Many argue that phronesis is simply an 
alternate form of intellectual virtue, whose lesser de- 
gree of precision is justified and even demanded by its 
subject matter (Barber 1984, 169-70, 184; 1988, 10). 
Indeed, Steinberger flatly denies that phronesis is in any 
way less precise or rigorous than theory (1993, 117, 
279; but cf. 225). Even after uniting the two concepts 
under the single rubric of “judgment,” however, Stein- 
berger insists that only one side of judgment (judgment 
as “intelligent performance” instead of contemplation) 
is applicable to politics. Both Barber and Steinberger 
imply that political judgment is in no way weakened by 
ignoring theory proper (cf. Swanson 1992, 216-7). 
Aristotle repeatedly tries to show, however, that polit- 
ical life devoid of philosophy either becomes an amoral 
power struggle or mistakenly submits to the “charms of 
civic republicanism” (Salkever 1990, 148, 141-2), the 
view that participation alone guarantees wise or at least 
legitimate policy. 


THE NEED FOR POLITICAL JUDGMENT 


Despite their stated intention to bracket theory, the 
advocates of political judgment begin (as, I would 


6 Aristotle even gently mocks those who are “wise” without being 
“prudent,” i.e who do not think about what 1s expedient for 
themselves. In mentioning here “Anaxagoras and Thales and others 
like them”—namely the pre-Socratic philosophers (Nicomachean 
Ethics 1141b4—-5)—Anstotle implies that his political (or Socratic) 
philosophy 1s prudent philosophy. Because it does take self-interest 
into account, prudent political philosophy usually engages 1n politics 
only indirectly (see Tessitore 1996, 133037). 

7 As Bartlett (1994b) demonstrates, Anstotle concludes that not 
even the best regime can satisfy, in every particular, the demand for 
justice. 
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argue, they must) with a theoretical claim. They argue 
that liberalism’s concept of asocial man is false (be- 
cause harmful?) and must be replaced with something 
like Aristotle’s political animal. Such a being, it is 
argued, would naturally be linked to a mode of reason- 
ing that avoids both the abstractness of scientific 
reasoning and the arbitrariness of subjectivity. Such 
reasoning, it is hoped, would supplement or correct our 
more characteristic economic or bureaucratic thinking 
while avoiding the dangers associated with individual 
(or, we might add, majoritarian) capriciousness. 

What political changes does this portend? In its most 
modest form (Steinberger 1993), the efforts to clarify 
the concept of political judgment entail no necessary 
fundamental alteration in any political way of life. 
According to this view, the concept of political judg- 
ment is “essentially neutral” on “specific political ar- 
rangements, procedures, or policies” and even on “the 
purposes of political society” (pp. 300-1). Political 
judgment accepts political arrangements and their re- 
lated way of life as given and seeks merely to clarify 
them. Far from being a form of transcultural theory 
that might correct or guide a regime from some 
vantage point outside it, political judgment, in Stein- 
berger’s view, implies that “there is no possibility of 
asking truly critical or radical questions about the 
framework itself” (p. 297). As a result, political judg- 
ment, according to this view, is compatible with any 
type of politics. 

To grant political judgment immunity from the chal- 
lenges of philosophy in this way may appear to protect 
sound and tested political practices; however, it also 
runs the risk of rendering judgment a neutral tool, 
unable to check practices that are no longer sound. 
Steinberger alludes to this issue when he argues that 
“neutral” political judgment need not, for example, 
render German citizens unable to condemn and resist 
Nazism. His assumption for making this claim is that, 
although political judgment ought, nay must, use only 
the moral and intellectual resources at hand within the 
given culture, every culture (or at any rate every culture 
not “profoundly ignorant of right and wrong”) contains 
within it resources adequate to supply any argument 
opposed to the reigning orthodoxy with an indigenous 
basis (see pp. 291, 297-8). No culture is as univocal as 
it appears. This claim seems historically suspect and 
may be politically naive, for every regime demonizes to 
some extent what conflicts with its principles (as “for- 
eign gods”). (And, if it demonizes philosophy, it risks 
remaining in some respects “profoundly ignorant of 
` right and wrong.”) Genuine political judgment cannot 
declare that it simply is “following orders”; it must 
evaluate that on behalf of which it judges. 

Perhaps, then, political judgment supports some 
particular regime. Salkever (1990), for example, argues 
that Aristotelian prudence supports liberalism. In fact, 
he says, there is a “fundamental agreement” between 
Aristotle and modern liberalism, “at least insofar as 
each is opposed to arbitrary restraints on inquiry and 
individual freedom” (p. 8). To the extent that Aristotle 
defends the rule of law after demonstrating its essen- 
tially arbitrary character, however, this claim fails to 
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convince: The rule of law, though politically indispens- 
able, is inescapably more arbitrary and even hostile to 
free inquiry than a freethinker might wish (see Politics 
2.8, 1253a31-—3; see too Salkever 1990, 102). Aristote- 
lian phronesis also occasionally accepts arbitrariness in 
the name not of freedom (as Locke might) but of 
virtue.’ 

Most advocates of political judgment, however, con- 
nect it to participatory or socialist politics. They want 
to recover and mine the resources of an alternate 
political tradition, also said to stem from Aristotle: 
civic republicanism and/or participatory democracy, a 
tradition that, in their account, was more friendly to 
political judgment or prudence than is the liberal 
tradition (see, e.g., Beiner 1983, 152; Pocock 1975; 
Sullivan 1986, 17-22, 181-4). Here the themes of 
participation and citizen virtue (the ability to resist the 
allure of happiness in the name of the common good) 
are advanced along with political judgment. As the 
political ramifications of political judgment remain 
contested, then, let us make a further effort to clarify 
what political judgment is or offers. 

The advocates of political judgment, on both the 
political left and right, want to isolate it from theoret- 
ical (or instrumental or scientific) reasoning and to 
argue that only the former is relevant to or compatible 
with politics. But, as I hope to show, these advocates 
mistake Aristotle’s intention in distinguishing phronesis 
from nous (insight) with the result that they demand 
more judgment of citizens than is reasonable and then 
deny them the philosophic education that alone might 
provide them with all of which they are capable (see 
especially Barber 1992). 

A key difference between the advocates of political 
judgment and Aristotle is that they, but not he, insist 
that all citizens exercise it. Because Aristotle argues 
both that we are by nature political animals and that 
prudence is a virtue, the advocates conclude that 
prudence must necessarily belong to good citizens. 
Aristotle, however, does not draw that conclusion. In 
fact, he expressly asserts that “the serious ruler is good 
and prudent, while the [excellent?] citizen is not nec- 
essarily prudent” (Politics 1277a14-6; and 1277b25-— 
6).° This statement seems to imply that citizens are 
“good” insofar as they heed the judgments of the ruler, 
not insofar as they exercise it themselves. Unfortu- 
nately, Aristotle does not make clear why this is so. 
Perhaps prudence requires a level of mental skill 
beyond what would be reasonable to ask of most 
people. Or perhaps prudence, insofar as it resembles 
“cleverness” (Nicomachean Ethics 1144a23-9, b1-5), 
is too morally risky for most citizens to dabble in: 
The good citizen ought generally to reject the pru- 
dent (Machiavellian?) scheme as “wrong.” In either 
case, he implies that a citizen can be excellent (or 


8 Note especially his readiness to include unnatural slaves in his best 
regime (Politics 1330a32-3; see Bartlett 1994, 385; Salkever 1990, 
143). 

° I here follow the 1298 Vatican (Vm) manuscript used by Oxford 
Classical Texts. 
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even, as we later see, philosophical) without exercis- 
ing political judgment (see Swanson 1992, 142-4). 

In the passage immediately following that quoted 
above, Aristotle raises the question of how a ruler’s 
education might make him ‚prudent. He begins by 
noting that “some say”—in d manner reminiscent of 
the advocates of judgment under review—that the 
ruler (though not necessarily the citizen) should avoid 
theory. Quoting Euripides, Aristotle presents as the 
ruler’s motto: “No subtleties for me, but what is needed 
for the city” (Politics 1277a19-20). According to this 
view, the prudent ruler will eschew liberal education, 
presumably including even the plays of Euripides, in 
favor of “riding and war.” Thus, prudence, although it 
may involve a certain loosening of strict citizen morals 
(see Nicomachean Ethics 1144a20-22), seems to in- 
volve the suppression of any theoretical concerns.1° 
Yet, Aristotle, in the remainder of the Politics, con- 
tinues to point his reader toward philosophy (Poli- 
tics 1279b14, 1282b23, 1324a25-1325b31, 1331a17, 
1334a32-4, 1340b5-7, 1342a30-—2). Why? 

Aristotle finds that philosophy deepens and broad- 
ens prudence, whether exercised for political or private 
ends. Political prudence, concerned with guiding and 
sustaining the city (see Nicomachean Ethics 1141b23- 
30), is called “architectonic” (Nicomachean Ethics 
1141b25; Magna Moralia 1198b6). While this seems to 
suggest that prudence should guide or limit philosophy 
for political purposes, Aristotle expressly denies it 
(Nicomachean Ethics 1145a6-12). Architecture, after 
all, is guided by our prior needs (e.g., for houses). Thus, 
political prudence needs philosophy at least to this 
extent: Only those who comprehend human nature can 
judge how to arrange and satisfy our ends (thus Aris- 
totle calls the political philosopher the “architect of 
ends”; Nicomachean Ethics 1152b2-3). 

If the ruler is to have political prudence, and the 
citizen none, then who precisely is to possess the other 
type of prudence, which involves the “kind of wisdom 
which is concerned with oneself” (Nicomachean Ethics 
1141b30-1)? The answer seems to be the very type of 
person who i is portrayed rather unfavorably throughout 
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political—as Beiner, Sullivan, and Barber require—but 
it is not for the average citizen, while the second sense, 
more the aim of a private (if not average) individual, 
is apolitical. If there is a case to be made for a 
prudent, participating citizenry, Aristotle does not 
make it.1! 

Salkever (1990) attempts to resolve this problem by 
combining a communitarian elision of the- public and 
the private spheres with a liberal acceptance of any 
“intelligent balance” of our competing needs and in- 
terests (pp. 141, 138). In his interpretation, such flexi- 
bility assumes that Aristotle equates justice with indi- 
vidual “long-term interests” (pp. 75, 141; see too 
Bickford 1996, 400n3). This reading is based on Aris- 
totle’s claim that human speech concerns “the expedi- 
ent and the inexpedient, and therefore also the just and 
the unjust” (Politics 1253a14-15). Not only does this 
interpretation contradict the overall sense of the Eth- 
ics—which is that the just is concerned with the noble 
not the expedient—it leaves us unable to distinguish 
prudence from cleverness. By blurring the distinction 
between the two types of prudence, Salkever is led to 
claim that phronesis is “rationality about our interests” 
(which, he argues, can be determined politically or 
privately; 83n54; cf. 88). By dismissing too quickly the 
noble instinct to act against our interests, he ob- 
scures the fundamental Aristotelian question of 
whether political life is itself in one’s “long-term 
interests” (in the sense of fulfilling the deepest 
human needs). The choice of the best way of life is, 
for Aristotle, a soluble theoretical problem, not only 
for “prudent” people to determine in ways that will 
“vary widely” (Salkever 1990, 19; see also Arnhart 
1995, 393 on prudence as determining “some” con- 
ception of a whole life). 

While Aristotelian prudence need not entail political 
participation, it cannot for that reason become, as 
Hobbes wanted (see next section), a strictly apolitical 
or private affair. It must still consider political ques- 
tions but from a broader perspective. That perspective 
would not sacrifice close analysis of the specific situa- 
tion on ule altar of abstract principle. It would how- 

hat. because the character of expedien 
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engagement in (republican) political life. It suggests 
only that a prudent person will reflect on (and hesitate 
to weaken) that level of political security and decency 
that will enable him or her (and others) to secure the 
good, even if that good is philosophic self-sufficiency 
(see Plato, Laws 875a—b). 


THE LIBERATION OF POLITICAL 
JUDGMENT? 


The key post-Aristotelian change in our understanding 
of political judgment occurs in the thought of Thomas 
Hobbes. Hobbes’s hostility to Aristotle is well known; 
but the fact that a central aim of his critique involved 
the effort to “liberate” political judgment (or phronesis) 
from the tutelage of philosophy has gone largely unex- 
amined. According to Aristotle, phronesis is in part an 
intellectual virtue (Nicomachean Ethics 1103a5-7), 
one that comes into its own (bringing the moral 
virtues in turn to fulfillment) through the mind’s ability 
to grasp correctly the good for human beings: “phro- 
nesis is necessarily a truth-attaining rational quality” 
(1140b20-1, 1113a29-30, 34; cf. Barber 1988, 198). 
Prudence takes some of its bearings by nous (insight) 
or philosophy (Nicomachean Ethics 1143b1-10) and, as 
such, is a rare quality. For Hobbes, in contrast, the 
absence of any greatest good for humans renders 
deliberation merely the final link in a train of thought 
leading to whatever action is taken ([1651] 1968, 127). 
More important, Hobbes argues that, because egalitar- 
ianism, if not the facts, requires it, all humans, not just 
the rare man of “genius,” could be prudent (p. 211; 
Berlin 1996, 26). Thus, for Hobbes, prudence becomes 
“but Experience; which equall time, equally bestowes 
on all men, in those things they equally apply them- 
selves unto” ([1651] 1968, 183). Prudence is nothing 
more than gaining a “knack”—learning the ropes—in 
this or that discrete situation. And so, emphatically 
departing from Aristotle, Hobbes concludes that “Pru- 
dence ...is not attained by Reasoning,” which pro- 
duces only “general, eternall, and immutable Truth” 
(p. 682). 

In rejecting Aristotle, then, Hobbes not only rejects 
teleology but also, and crucial for our purposes here, 
seeks to liberate prudence from the claims of philoso- 
phy. Prudence becomes practical reasoning with a 
vengeance, refusing any guidance from philosophy.!2 
And a practical, not theoretical, concern is the primary 
motive for this change in theoretical orientation. For 
Hobbes not only needs prudent human beings in order 
to forge a social contract, he must also, by uncoupling 
prudence from philosophy, help to ensure that delib- 
erations concerning the good never ascend to the level 
of what is good for human beings simply, lest politics 


12 Contrary to first impressions, this makes Hobbesian political 
judgment more, not less, dependent on abstract scientific “laws” of 
“social mechanics” (Berlin 1996, 26) As his contemporary advocates 
note, Aristotle sought to protect political judgment from such 
misguided and abstract mgidity. Contrary to thei further claims, 
however, Aristotle relied on philosophy to keep political judgment 
from making this wrong turn. 
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return to the disputatiousness from which he sought to 
free it. 

Thus, the anti-Aristotelian Hobbes appears to ac- 
complish, with respect to prudence, much of what its 
contemporary advocates desire. Anticipating their key 
demand, Hobbes consigns prudence and philosophy to 
two disparate realms. Indeed, the only “truth” that 
philosophy is to teach in a well-ordered commonwealth 
is that there are no philosophic teachings that can 
inform or restrict the sovereign’s judgment (“no Law 
[made by the Sovereign power] can be Unjust” as there 
is “no Court of naturall Justice,” [1651] 1968, 388, 394). 
By insisting on this feature of political judgment, 
Aristotle’s advocates leave one foot in Hobbes’s camp. 
In fact, while Hobbes is at least as guilty as is Aristotle 
of failing to universalize political judgment, only the 
latter is criticized for it (Beiner 1983, 103): Since 
Hobbes allows for prudence without philosophy, it is in 
the spirit (if against the letter) of Hobbes to democra- 
tize political judgment. 

By freeing political judgment from rationalism’s 
self-confidence, the advocates of judgment might seem 
to be trying to bring the benefits of Socratic doubt to 
all. At least, they hope to see less “vehemently serious” 
citizens (Salkever 1990, 104, ascribes this hope to 
Aristotle rather than Hobbes). But, again, the political 
judgment promoted turns out to be more rigid or 
decisionist than advertised. For “the individual is a 
paltry vessel when torn apart from within by doubt and 
vacillation” (Barber 1989, 66). Enlightenment absolut- 
ism, it seems, is rejected only because it can be had in 
private, not because it is absolute. The advocates have 
no objection in principle to post-Enlightenment abso- 
lutism, that is, to the imposition of a truth conced- 
ed—or created—by all. That some individuals are not 
“torn apart... by doubt and vacillation,” even when 
judging the thorniest moral and political issues (see 
Barber’s own excellent appreciation of Harry Truman 
in Barber 1988, chapter 5), however, seriously weakens 
the argument that judgment, to be genuinely political, 
must be held in common. For some people, apparently, 
do not need participation as a source of “mutual 
consolation” (p. 67, emphasis added). 

Because most of his contemporary advocates do not 
accept Aristotle’s claim that contemplation is the end 
of human life (see Politics 1253a27-8, 1323a14—5b31; 
cf. Beiner 1983, 118-9; Sullivan 1986, 165; and, for a 
helpful exposition of Salkever’s somewhat ambiguous 
position, Bartlett 1994a, 394 n13), they feel compelled 
to make political life (and its concomitant practical 
virtues) more fulfilling than Aristotle does. Where 
Aristotle says that phronesis ultimately ministers to 
contemplation (see Nicomachean Ethics 1145a7-12, 
1177a12-79a33; Magna Moralia 1198b12-20), the ad- 
vocates want it to be an end in itself. For Aristotle, 
virtue is the end; prudence (the observed ability to 
secure the good) merely grants “authority” to virtue 
(Nicomachean Ethics 1144b17-8 and b21-22). Thus, 
even those who lack phronesis (in the political sense) 
can still attain virtue through their own efforts if 
others in authority exercise it (consider Politics 
1325b10-12). 
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Hobbes’s modern heirs, however, are no longer 
willing to pay the price Hobbes demanded in offering 
us his instrumental prudence of means (veritably un- 
limited in scope}—namely the abandonment of the 
debate about ends or goals. They, along with Aristotle, 
want reason to help us to consider our ends as well. For 
it has become increasingly apparent that proscribing 
any discussion of ends will have the effect (sought by 
Hobbes) of leaving the pursuit of “commodious living” 
as the end by default, spelling the end of “meaningful” 
politics. 


PRUDENCE, MEANS, AND ENDS 


Does Aristotelian phronesis deal with ends as well as 
means? An enduring interpretive tradition claims that 
it does not but, rather, deals only with means to set 
ends. Phronesis is now being asked by some of Aristo- 
tle’s contemporary defenders, however, to reason 
about the most fundamental human questions or even 
to “construct” ends themselves (see, especially, Beiner 
1983, 95, 152; Steinberger 1993, 241). The very ques- 
tions that, when debated by philosophers and other 
partisans, had led Hobbes to sever prudent politics 
from philosophy, are now being reintroduced into 
politics (as opposed to private discussion) by many 
contemporary proponents of political judgment. 
Aware that Hobbes would condemn this develop- 
ment, the proponents assume that they must then be 
fulfilling the intention of his, chief enemy, Aristotle. 
But are they? 

At least one advocate realizes that this may ask too 
much of political judgment. Beiner concedes that only 
“philosophical, or perhaps only religious, experience” 
can be comprehensive (1983, 165). If this is so—and I 
suspect that it is—then political judgment cannot pro- 
vide what pluralistic liberals are said to lack. Unable to 
take a comprehensive view of the whole, political 
judgment would supply quick fixes at best. This is 
presumably one reason why Aristotle states that it is 
the political philosopher and not the prudent states- 
man who is the “architect of the end of man” (Nico- 

machean Ethics 1152b1-3). 

If phronesis cannot generate goals, perhaps it may 
itself “constitute a goal” (Salkever 1990, 76n44); that is, 
there are many competing goals in human life, none of 
which is superior to the others (pp. 87, 138, 156). To 
balance them all prudently, asibest as each of us can in 
our given circumstances, is the only “goal” of which we 
can speak cogently (1991, 34-5). Susan Bickford has 
elaborated this notion into the claim that Aristotle 
viewed political deliberation ds a good for humans as 
such—as an end in itself (1996, especially 415-8). 

Bickford’s key example, however, tends to weaken 
her argument—and does so in a way that helps us to 
see why Aristotle asserts that phronesis needs philoso- 
phy. She cites as a good example of phronesis the efforts 
of Nicias to dissuade the Athenians from undertaking 
the Sicilian expedition. Nicias is a good example of 
someone who never deliberated about ends: Thucy- 
dides tells us that he regulated his whole life by 
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“law-bred virtue” (Peloponnesian War 7.86.5). But Ni- 
cias fails to quash the expedition to which he objects 
and then goes on to scuttle its chances of success. 
Neither Nicias’ decency nor his respect for the giving of 
advice (Bickford 1996, 415) can make up for his lack of 
understanding, either of his fellow citizens or of strat- 
egy. He is, in Aristotle’s language, merely continent, 
while his rival Alcibiades, the erstwhile student of 
philosophy, is shrewd but incontinent. Thus, neither 
illustrates phronesis as Aristotle understands it. And 
this helps us to see what Salkever and Bickford miss 
(and what Beiner senses but resists): There is no 
escaping the need for a comprehensive account of 
human life (especially of genuine virtue) and only 
philosophy can provide it. 

Aristotle does indeed want phronesis to reason about 
ends or goals, but only in a political or limited manner. 
For the ends contemplated by theory (the best regime 
simply) are too broad to solve the problems of a 
particular place and time (which is in need of the best 
possible— or perhaps only the “easiest and most attain- 
able”—regime; Politics 4.1). Theory can, to cite the 
most relevant example, determine that “natural right 
exists,” but since “all of what is just is subject to 
change” (Nicomachean Ethics 1134b29-30), it remains 
to be determined in every particular case what end 
(e.g., mere life or living well) should take precedence. 
But if theory cannot generate precise ends, and if we 
are further forbidden to exercise phronesis about ends, 
then we are in effect condemned to accept the ends set 
by the gods (or their spokesmen) or the majority or 
history. Aristotle thus encourages phronesis to reason 
about such things as the relative importance of (poten- 
tially conflicting) ends, and even about the full impli- 
cations of an end perhaps only dimly perceived at the 
Start. 

If, however, phronesis is allowed to construct ends or 
goals, free of theory’s guidance, two crucial elements of 
Aristotle’s thought are lost: (1) The most important 
human ends (virtue and happiness)!3 are natural, and 
(2) politics generally works best when its ends (and the 
law) are unchangeable. Aristotle suggests that our 
inability to withstand pleasure or pain makes us lose 
sight of first principles (Nicomachean Ethics 1140b17-— 
8), tempting us to forsake a given (difficult) goal and, 
instead, to substitute “prudently” an easier one. But a 
prudent statesman should never deliberate about 
“whether he should enact good laws and enforce them” 
(Nicomachean Ethics 1112b14-5). He may only con- 
sider how to pursue noble goals in the “easiest and 
noblest” manner (1112b17). It is thus Aristotelian 
political judgment of the highest order when Abraham 
Lincoln, though sympathetic to John Brown’s cause, 
did not hesitate to condemn his acts as antinomian 


13 Salkever exemplifies this departure from Anstotle when he states 
that, for Aristotle, justice is “neither desirable nor natural in itself 
but only as a way in which ‘living well’ or simply ‘our interest’ [to 
sympheron] can be brought into being” (1991, 27). This “Kantian” 
desire to work out morality through the free exercise of autonomous 
human reason—the driving motive of those who seek a recovery of 
political judgment (see Bemer 1983, 43-4, 57, 63-70, 72-9, 102-4, 
Beiner 1989, 231}—represents a radical break with Aristotle. 
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(and hence self-defeating in the long run, since only 
respect for law could protect the slaves that Brown and 
Lincoln both wanted freed). 

How, then, does phronesis grasp political ends? 
Unlike theory, it will learn from experience; it will even 
recognize that reason is sometimes inapplicable to 
politics (Nicomachean Ethics 1142a12-21, 1141b16-8, 
1180a9—b12 and Politics 2.8). Nevertheless, Aristotle 
states that it is the political philosopher who is the 
“architect of the end” for man (Nicomachean Ethics 
1152b1—2; see also Politics 1325b21—4). But this image 
Suggests that the political philosopher will neither 
construct ends freely nor ignore practical consider- 
ations. For, just as an architect could construct any one 
of a wide but limited variety of homes to meet our 
(relatively permanent) housing needs, so the political 
philosopher can design any of a variety of regimes to 
meet our political and moral ones. Thus, the person of 
phronesis would combine flexibility in respecting differ- 
ent experiences, histories, and locations with a clear 
grasp of the ends of human nature. 

Toward the beginning of his sustained analysis of the 
various types of wisdom (Nicomachean Ethics book 6), 
Aristotle does appear to draw a firm boundary between 
scientific knowledge and prudence (as well as art, 
wisdom, and intellection) (Nicomachean Ethics 
1139b15--8). If the objects of understanding can be 
distinguished into permanent things that exist “by 
necessity” and transient things that can be otherwise 
(especially if human effort is redirected), then it makes 
sense to distinguish scientific knowledge (of the 
former) and prudence (which deals with the latter). 
Theoretical wisdom, then, is of “first things” (basic, 
permanent principles) while prudence deals with “par- 
ticulars,” which can and do vary. 

Left thus, however, phronesis would be little more 
than the instrumental rationality against which the 
advocates of political judgment protest. That narrow 
(though influential) conception of phronesis stems from 
a misreading of a key phrase in the Ethics which states 
that we do not deliberate about ends, but about pros to 
telos (1113b3-4; see also 1145a4—5, 1112b12, 1113a13- 
4). While this is usually translated (e.g., by Apostle, 
Rackham, and Ross) as the “means to an end,” thereby 
lending support to the traditional interpretation, Wig- 
gins (1980, 223-7) convincingly argues that the Greek 
should in fact be rendered as “what is toward the end.” 
As Wiggins demonstrates, Aristotle encourages delib- 
eration not only about the means to an end, but also 
about “something whose existence counts in itself as 
the partial or total realization of the end” (p. 224), 
Since, in practical life, there are always multiple ends 
to pursue (e.g., security and freedom, inclusiveness and 
excellence, etc.), phronesis should determine, at any 
given time, which end to pursue (in light of the 
resources, not least the moral resources, required to 
pursue it). This is why Beiner’s avowal that there is “no 
limit” to the possibility of “overcoming incommensu- 
rability” (1983, 186n17)—his denial that there are 
fundamental conflicts—is at odds with Aristotle’s po- 
litical thought (cf. Sullivan’s more modest hopes; 1986, 
176). The beginning of prudence is the recognition that 
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conflict (of principle as well as interest) is a permanent 
part of political life (see Salkever 1990, 5). 

Most of Aristotle’s present-day advocates are alert to 
the need to keep prudence from becoming a neutral 
tool. They argue or assume, however, that some form 
of democratic agreement, not theory, should do the job 
of guiding it toward justice. But Aristotle asserts that 
phronesis is somehow a “counterpart!* of intellect”: For 
nous, a certain “insight” (akin to sense perception) 
provides phronesis, as well as science, with the partic- 
ulars with which it must deal (Nicomachean Ethics 
1142a26-31, 1143b1-11; see Newell 1991, 199). Phro- 
nesis is thus “a virtue of reason [dianoia] which enables 
men to choose well in regard to good and bad things” 
(Rhetoric 1366b20-22) and, as such, will be the prov- 
ince more of statesmen than of “good” citizens. In fact, 
Aristotle virtually concludes the Ethics by claiming that 
the prudent ruler must know statesmanship in a more 
or less scientific fashion, so as to “make [poiein]”!5 
people better. Thus, it is “the man who knows” who 
succeeds best in any science “which uses diligence or 
prudence” (Nicomachean Ethics 1180b17—28, emphasis 
added). This does not mean, of course, that Aristotle 
“brings his argument around” (to use a charge he 
makes against Plato’s Laws at Politics 1265a2-3) to a 
defense of the philosopher king. Political judgment, 
taking on its specific color from the regime in which it 
operates, would, in the case of liberal democracy, never 
impose where it cannot persuade, and would strive to 
educate rather than ignore public opinion.1® 


PRUDENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Prudence, then, does partake of theory or philosophy.1” 
After demonstrating that there are a variety of types of 
regimes, Aristotle notes that “certain questions are 
involved, and it belongs to one philosophizing ... and 
not merely looking toward action not to overlook or 
omit anything, but to make clear the truth concerning 
each thing” (Politics 1279b11-5; emphasis added). But 
what can philosophy (“the truth concerning each 
thing”) bring to political life—especially insofar as it is 
“not merely looking toward action”? Philosophy, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, reveals the incomplete nature or 
justice of every regime. Phronesis severed from philos- 
ophy always tends toward partisanship. For philosophy 


14 I follow Wiggins (1980, 235) and, implicitly, Newell (1991, 199) in 
translating anfikeita: as “counterpart” rather than “opposite.” 

15 Newell (1991, 199-200) points out that, by having the statesman 
“make” people better (“if it is through laws that we can become 
good”), Aristotle relaxes the distinction between prudence and “art” 
as well. The different types of intellectual virtue, that is, turn out, on 
examination, to be far less easily distinguished than Anstotle at first 
suggests. 

16 Nor, insofar as political judgment ts distnbuted along a continuum, 
would Anstotle in principle oppose extending to citizens various 
limited opportunities to exercise it. He would, I suspect, join with 
Federalist 63 in excluding the people in their “collectrve capacity” 
from the exercise of judgment. 

17 This ıs why “the deliberative rhetoncian... needs a knowledge 
not only of the actual subjects of deliberation, but also of all the 
elements of human nature that influence deliberation” (Arnhart 
1981, 55, emphasis added). 
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sees what the partisan cannot, namely, that various 
regimes are usually found “simultaneously” (Politics 
1283b9) in a city, not becauselof infiltration by hostile 
elements but because of the different aspects of human 
virtue. This philosophic insight might help the prudent 
actor to resist wanting to “purify” a regime of contrary 
principles (e.g., Barber’s “strong” democracy) but to 
juggle or accommodate them.) 

Political judgment’s advocates depend on theory for 
political help more than they claim, for only a “ration- 
alized” humanity could participate in their version of it. 
As Beiner himself concedes, the core project of these 
advocates of political judgment—namely the full “af- 
firmation of deliberation and Irhetoric”—requires one 
to “portray politics as fully discursive, which in turn 
assumes that all men are amendable to reason (a 
post-Enlightenment assumption)” (Beiner 1983, 178 
n25, emphasis added). He concedes—contrary to the 
more prominent claims made ifor political judgment— 
that deliberative practice cannot generate reason but 
must presuppose it. Deliberation undertaken by ex- 
tremist fanatics will hardly issue in political judgment. 
And merely making people more “political” may ren- 
der them more eager to impose (their view of) justice 
rather than to accommodate others (see Yack 1993, 
222-3, 231-2). Even where men are generally reason- 
able, an increase in participatory deliberation may 
itself make them less so.!8 As though elevating abstract 
principle over experience, these advocates simply deny 
Aristotle’s claim that most people are not amenable to 
reason (Nicomachean Ethics 1179b5-17). 

If political judgment can have no recourse to theory- 
generated “antecedent moral knowledge”—-and so 
“comes to life” only in practice (Beiner 1994, 690)— 
then perhaps every citizen is competent to render 
prudent judgment.!9 At its most extreme, this view 
demands participatory judging (e.g., nationwide town 
meetings) on all important issues (see especially Bar- 
ber 1984). The more reasonable or at least practicable 
suggestions, however, involve appeals to what Sullivan 
calls “public philosophy.” A public philosophy (or 
“public reason”; Rawls 1993, 212-54) must involve 
“publicly adducible reasons or grounds” (Beiner 1983, 
8); it must present “public purposes publicly arrived at” 
(Barber 1986, 61). It is an open-ended, public conver- 
sation to which all citizens could, at least potentially, 
contribute—but only if they defer to “shared” knowl- 
edge. The independent thinker who tries to assist us by 
questioning our shared but misguided beliefs will have 
no place here. Public philosophy is neither the appli- 
cation of philosophy to public matters nor the “politi- 


18 “Had every Athenian citizen been a Socrates, every Athenian 
assembly would still have been a mob” (Federalist 55). 

19 Only Barber argues for citizen competence at judging. He claims 
that with experience, citizens can, like congressmen and presidents, 
gain a working competence in, say,' issues of genetics or nuclear 
weapons (Barber 1988, 202). His choice of largely technical issues 1s 
revealing, however, for prudence comes into its own primarily in 
nontechnical ones. “Any” adequately trained intelligent citizen can 
determine whether a given action or policy follows precedent or 
achieves maximum efficiency, only a prudent judge can foresee and 
take into account a decision’s political or moral effects, thereby 
advancing a wise policy. 
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cal, or popular, treatment of philosophy, or the politi- 
cal introduction to philosophy” (Strauss 1959, 93). 
Rather, it is the “coherent public political discourse” 
arising from republican or self-governing polities (Sul- 
livan 1986, 9). By “interpreting and delineating com- 
mon understandings” (p. 9; see also Beiner 1989, 235), 
public philosophy gives statesmen a ready-made rhet- 
oric by which to move citizens. 

This undeniable advantage, however, may be out- 
weighed by two disadvantages. First, not every sound or 
necessary policy decision can be given “explicit and 
rational justification,” not even retrospectively and not 
even in this limited sense of “rational” (Steinberger 
1993, 239, 222-40, emphasis added; see also Rawls 
1993, 213). For human beings, especially in political 
life, are passionate beings at least as much as they are 
rational ones (see Bickford 1996, 412). Second, if 
public philosophy becomes a “restraint” on the states- 
man’s thought (Nichols 1987, 669), rather than an 
arrow in his quiver, it threatens to restrict political 
judgment more fully than theory might. Beiner is 
surely right when he states that, for Aristotle, “one 
affirms one’s membership in a given community... by 
adjusting one’s speech to the opinions and sensitivities 
of one’s fellows” (Beiner 1983, 101, emphasis added; 
see Aristotle, Rhetoric 1.9.30, 2.2.13).21 He misses 
Aristotle’s reservations about community, however, 
when he goes on to assert that “our ends are not merely 
pursued rhetorically, they are themselves constituted 
rhetorically” (p. 95, emphasis added). The nature of 
one’s audience will, of course, limit the possibilities; 
but, by refusing to adjust his political thinking to his 
audience’s way of speaking, “the statesman is less 
limited by citizens than they are limited by him” 
(Bickford 1996, 414). 

Our agreement with public speech unfortunately 
does not always guarantee its goodness (or even its 
ultimate consistency with our principles). We some- 
times agree with public speech because it persuades us 
that it is true; but we sometimes long only to come to 
some agreement, and other times we are drawn to 
certain speeches for even darker motives. It is charac- 
teristic of the advocates of political judgment to pass 
over in silence the problem of demagoguery, as though 
talk of the common good could never serve as a cloak 
for wicked or foolish purposes. Barber even claims that 


20 The restrictive nature of public philosophy is clearest in the 
leadership theories of Woodrow Wilson. His call for leadership 
should not obscure the fact that, for him, the leader was only to draw 
out the implicit public philosophy held by the people, not to “form” 
their opinions as the Founders had allowed. Wilson’s “education” of 
public opinion “did not begin in the minds of the elite but ın the 
hearts of the masses” (Tulis 1988, 102). It should be stressed that 
Wilson’s approach encourages a much more “elevated” (and poten- 
tially explosive) political debate than does the Aristotelian political 
judgment that I am defending. 

21 Aristotle’s readiness to make even a qualified accommodation to 
community is the reason why we need him in the first place. Modern 
concepts of judgment, deriving largely from Kant, treat accommo- 
dation with political life as detrimental] to the autonomy of judgment: 
For Kant, “the autonomy of judgment requires that it exclude 
accommodation to the judgment of the public (in the sense of a 
particular community), or of friends, both of these amounting to 
heteronomy” (Beiner 1983, 57, emphasis added). 
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only politically denuded liberals are vulnerable to the 
demagogue’s wiles (Barber 1984, 180, xii). Demagogu- 
ery, of course, predates liberalism—and the very suc- 
cess of past demagogues suggests that political judg- 
ment is not really that broadly distributed. By trying to 
enlist philosophy, in the guise of public philosophy, as 
a community’s paid in-house counsel, so to speak, 
advocates of political judgment deny us our best source 
of friendly criticism. 

The core difference between these advocates and 
Aristotle is that they refuse to accept, or make ade- 
quate use of, his division of political justice into 
“conventional” and “natural” parts. For Aristotle, con- 
ventional right concerns those things which are indif- 
ferent in themselves (whether to sacrifice “one goat or 
two sheep”; Nicomachean Ethics 1134b22-3) but be- 
come standards of just and unjust behavior once a 
community settles its opinion. This, I suggest exhausts 
what the contemporary advocates discussed mean by 
political judgment: a determination made by a commu- 
nity that, having relied on no principle outside itself 
(“antecedent moral knowledge”), cannot be gainsaid. 
But Aristotle also recognizes the existence of natural 
right. By treating the philosopher as a mere dreamer or 
even a traitor (Barber 1988, 162; Beiner 1983, 115; 
Oakeshott 1975, 30), political judgment deprives itself 
of natural right as a different kind of judgment. That 
kind, of course, involves judgments about things that 
are far from indifferent to us (e.g., criminal law). 
Unless, following Hobbes, we agree to settle such 
things by mere convention, they will be contestable, 
sometimes deeply so. Aristotle does not claim that 
there is a “determinate standard or state of affairs, in 
the natural order or anywhere else” by which we can 
dispose of the resulting conflict. He does not demand, 
as Yack points out, that the prudent statesman “ ‘raise’ 
conventional standards toward natural standards” 
(1993, 144, 149). In fact, as my earlier reference to 
Lincoln implied, wise political judgment will try to 
reinforce the rule of law, not change or improve it. 
Resisting the urge to impose a wise decision from 
above (as, e.g., Fichte [1814] advocates), as well as the 
urge (shared by these advocates) to shore up any 
communal agreement by refusing to apply any “ante- 
cedent moral knowledge” to it, the actor of Aristotelian 
prudence will try to remind fellow citizens of what they 
can know to be just by nature if only they can overcome 
the influence of pleasure, pain, narrow self-interest, 
unrestrained imagination, excessive hope or fear, etc. 
This rhetorical approach (excellently outlined in Arn- 
hart 1981), is rejected by all the advocates discussed 
(except Salkever 1990, 92) as unfairly privileging some 
morally suspect thinker within the community. Insofar 
as philosophy undermines confidence in “our” ways, 
political judgment, nay politics itself, wanes as philos- 
ophy waxes (see Barber 1988). 

When we examine what it means to assign wholly 
different tasks to theory and practice, we begin to see 


22 I rely here on Yack’s (1993, 143) helpful suggestion that we treat 
natural and conventional right as two kinds of judging rather than as 
two different standards of justice. 
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the mistaken nature of this undertaking. Beiner offers 
what he takes to be a telling contrast: Thucydides, the 
exemplar of the wise but detached political “specta- 
tor,” and Pericles who, completely identifying with the 
city of Athens, is the “prototype” of the man of sound 
“political judgment” (Beiner 1983, 108). Pericles, how- 
ever, owed much of his exceptional ability to his studies 
with the philosopher Anaxagoras (see Plutarch n.d., 
185-6). In particular, such study rendered Pericles 
superior to “all arts of popularity” (see Thucydides 
2.65.9 where Pericles is described as a monarch in all 
but name). If Pericles is truly the “prototype” of the 
man of political judgment, then philosophy’s resistance 
to popular judgments is essential to political judgment. 

Worse yet for Beiner’s thesis that political judgment 
is “possible” only on the basis of “common concerns” 
(1983, 141, emphasis in original) is the fact that the 
highest praise for political judgment offered by Thucy- 
dides in his work is directed, not toward Pericles, but 
toward Themistocles (see Thucydides 1.138). Themis- 
tocles’ extraordinary “natural” talent for political judg- 
ment became evident precisely when he was banished 
from “his” Athens and immediately set himself up as 
the chief advisor to the King of Persia. His “shrewd 
judg[ment]” was so much his own private accomplish- 
ment—and so little the product of a shared civic 
consciousness—that it was “transferable” to any re- 
gime in which he happened to land (see Strauss 1959, 


81-2). 


CONCLUSION 


The renaissance of interest in Aristotle’s concept of 
Phronesis proves, in the final analysis, to be motivated 
less by a desire to recover Aristotle than by the felt 
need to accommodate both postmodernism’s critique 
of reason and democracy’s dislike of political distinc- 
tions. Conceived by the thinkers discussed as an anti- 
dote to reason (viewed as both harmful and illegitimate 
for politics), phronesis so understood will (by design) 
undermine both the science of politics and representa- 
tive democracy. But if Aristotle’s Politics stands for 
anything, it is not republicanism, but the science of 
politics. Aristotle’s whole undertaking is premised on 
the view that the gap between theory and practice is not 
unbridgeable but, in fact, can be bridged by his political 
science. When it misunderstands political life, theory 
can indeed bring it harm (see Politics 2.8). But Aristo- 
tle’s response is, first, to encourage theory to under- 
stand both itself and political life better so as to assist it, 
at least under certain conditions, and, second, to 
discourage political life from thinking that it will be on 
sounder footing by setting aside theory and its grasp, 
however tentative, of the truth. Politics, books 4-6, 
contains myriad ways in which theory can help prudent 
democrats, especially by teaching them some crucial 
political lessons before that harsh teacher, experience, 
does. 

Aristotle differs from the contemporary advocates of 
political judgment (at least on the question at hand) in 
this: For them, political judgment is best when it rests 
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on the intuitions of the particular community in which 
it happens to exist (there are “no standards outside of 
the regime” for the purposes of judgment [Barber 
1988, 17]). For Aristotle, in contrast, political judgment 
is at its best when it “leans against” the principle of the 
regime, in an effort to resist the inevitable universaliz- 
ing or tyrannizing tendencies and to make up for the 
inevitable blind spots that, unchecked, destroy the 
regime.“ One might say that the chief virtue of the 
“mixed” regime promoted by Aristotle is that it insti- 
tutionalizes a variety of conflicting first principles, so 
that several are available to prudent statesmen and 
even blinkered patriots are constrained to contend with 
them. 

The advocates discussed argue that judgment sev- 
ered from philosophy is judgment respectful of differ- 
ence; only some form of communal political judgment 
will transform souls from individuated pursuers of 
self-interest into citizens who can deliberate with and 
even defer to others, not taking their stand with the 
truth as they see it, because they have learned to view 
the truth itself—in its political aspect at any rate—as a 
product of that common deliberation. Aristotle, in 
contrast, argues that deference to common delibera- 


tion in the absence of standards outside of the com- . 


munity (i.e., the best regime) is, but a disguised form of 
absolutism, made all the more virulent and unforgiving 
by its apparent sacrifice of self-interest to noble com- 
mon purposes.*4 Political judgment, in addition to 
suggesting our best option, must remain open to the 
possibility that even that option is questionable. 

In the end, the advocates discussed fail their own test 
by threatening the sound practice of politics. For if 
there is any truth to the common opinion that politics 
involves the occasional departure from strict morality, 
these advocates, by asking political judgment of all 
citizens, invite them both to learn how to “bend” 
morality for political purposes and to moralize with 
(i.e. restrict) genuine political judgment. Only the 
comprehensive insights of philosophy can help us to 
avoid narrow moralizing without descending into 
amoral or short-sighted shrewdness. Theorists who 
stress the challenging theoretical aspects of political 
judgment are more likely to save or strengthen it than 
are the antitheorists who diminish it by passing it out 
freely. 


3 See Politics 1310a19-35. Consider also Tocqueville’s advice to 
democratic statesmen to “correct” rather than to “favor” a certain 
“fatal tendency” of democratic citizens (Tocqueville 1969, 639). 

24 Barber concedes, ın a somewhat chilling passage, that the fact that 
the norms of “political judgment are provisional” does not mean that 
they are “relative or feeble”—they may, in fact, be “vigorous” and 
inspire “decistve” action (Barber 1984; 170). 
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Positive Theory, Normative Theory, and Practical Politics: 
Sidney Verba, Kay Lehman Schlozman, and Henry E. Brady’s 
Voice and Equality: Civic Voluntarism in American Politics 


Voice and Equality: Civic Voluntarism in American 
Politics. By Sidney Verba, Kay Lehman Schlozman, 
and Henry E. Brady. Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1995. 640p. $39.95 cloth, $17.95 
paper. 

idney Verba, Kay Lehman Schlozman, and Henry 

ÇE Brady (VSB) have concentrated scholarly at- 

tention on the inequality of political voice in 

America. Employing an innovative survey design that 

produced a novel data set of political activists, VSB 

demonstrate that activists and nonactivists have differ- 
ent sets of policy concerns and that different modes of 
participation send different messages to public officials. 

In short, the participatory process—which they argue is 

based on citizen resources, psychological engagement, 

and access to networks—is biased. More participatory 
equality would yield a different mix of policy messages 
to political leaders. 

We asked three senior scholars, who approach the 
problem of participation in America from different 
angles, to evaluate VSB’s work. They declare Voice and 
Equality a modern masterpiece of political science and 
probe the best they can for weakness. John H. Aldrich 
emphasizes positive theory. He stresses the limits to 
assuming that all acts of political participation are part 
of the same theoretical universe and therefore to 
constructing a measure of the overall volume of par- 
ticipation. Aldrich argues that only a domain-specific 
approach to participation (e.g., elections, community 


action, interest-group politics) that focuses on an ac- 
tor’s goals and his or her interactions with other actors 
and institutions in the domain can explain why some- 
one is an activist. Jane Mansbridge highlights norma- 
tive theory. She observes that adversarial theories of 
democracy suggest that the inequality of participation 
matters because it affects the “Who gets what?” ques- 
tion, while participatory theories of democracy suggest 
that inequality matters because it affects the “Who are 
we as citizens?” question. Mansbridge argues that 
research must be concerned with both the distributive 
and educative effects of participation. Finally, Jennifer 
L. Hochschild stresses practical politics. For example, 
she notes the limits of VSB’s finding that group identity 
is irrelevant to political activism. Hochschild proposes 
an empirical investigation of how group-specific factors 
(e.g., black consciousness) affect participation. 

In sum, the reviewers maintain that VSB’s general 
theory of political participation in America must ad- 
dress contextually specific and historically disaggre- 
gated factors: particular goals and domains of political 
activity, the redefinition of political values that occurs 
during the political process, and group-level forces of 
identity and consciousness. In a rejoinder, VSB defend 
their work and yet graciously accept the many useful 
suggestions made by Aldrich, Mansbridge, and Hoch- 
schild. The discipline’s ongoing research agenda should 
explore participation, representation, and democracy 
in America. 


Positive Theory and Voice and Equality 


JOHN H. ALDRICH Duke University 


Voice and Equality is a major addition to our under- 
standing of political participation and, thus, to one of 
the central aspects of democracy. VSB contribute, at 
the very minimum, a fine analysis of yet another new 
data set they have gathered. They build, more impor- 
tantly, upon the various intellectual edifices each of the 
three have developed. Their theory of civic voluntarism 
has as its central formulation that participation “rests 
on three factors: resources [especially that the individ- 
ual has time, money, and skills], psychological engage- 
ment with politics, and access to networks through 
which individuals can be recruited to political life” (p. 
267). No one of these three factors is original to this 
study, although each has novel aspects presented here. 
Nonetheless, their theory is a significant advance, 
especially because of the comprehensive integration of 
the three factors. And there is the wonderful empirical 
documentation of each step in their reasoning, leav- 


ened by application of the best and most appropriate 
methods (statistical and otherwise). This book actually 
is what glowing reviews so often claim: must reading 
for scholars and sure to make required reading lists for 
graduate students. 

VSB make a strong case for the value of cumulation 
in scientific explanation. The following is a set of 
comments in the spirit of both science and cumulative- 
ness of knowledge. The particular question is whether 
this, the most recent and best attempt to understand 
political participation, has perhaps encountered its 


One of the most important contributions of science 
is categorization, that is, indicating which phenomena 
are alike, which similar and in what ways, and which are 
simply noncomparable. The civic voluntarism theory, 
like its intellectual predecessors, rests on the presump- 
tion that a large array of acts of participation deserve to 
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be studied together as comparable acts. To be sure, 
views on how these acts fit together have changed over 
the years, from seeing them as a single dimension of 
participation, differing primarily in the level of demand 
for performing the act, to seeing them as differing in 
several ways and thus representing different modes of 
participation. VSB see participation as acts differing in 
three ways: in terms of the time, money, and skills 
required for that act; in the nature of information the 
act communicates; and in the “volume” of the activity 
and thus the extent of the pressure it exerts (see 
especially pp. 43-7). But in all cases, each is an act of 
political participation, comparable to any other such 
act, explainable through the same theory, in this case 
the theory of civic voluntarism. Moreover, here, as in 
preceding work, VSB find it both theoretically possible 
to speak of an overall level, volume, or extent of 
political participation in general and empirically sus- 
tainable to consider a global dimension of participa- 
tion. 

This theoretical stance commits the scholar to follow 
one path of explanation and eliminates following other 
paths. The most prominent alternative path in this case 
is to assume that each specific act of participation is 
comparable to and thus understandable in relation 
with other acts in that specific domain. For example, 
turnout is treated in Voice and Equality as (an often 
limiting) case of all kinds of participation. Instead, one 
might view turnout as a part of voting, understood as 
an act to stand in comparison with choice of candidate 
or of party. Rational choice models of participation 
(e.g., Riker and Ordeshook 1968, Ferejohn and Fiorina 
1974) make that comparison explicit. To illustrate via a 
two-candidate contest, one chooses among three acts: 
voting for one candidate, voting for the other candi- 
date, and voting for neither candidate. Whether one 
votes, therefore, depends on consideration of whom or 
what one would support, once in the booth, and 
cannot, in this theory, be understood except in relation 
to candidate choice. In similar fashion, Campbell and 
others (1960) have a chapter on turnout that employs 
essentially the same variables (e.g., party identification) 
as they employ in understanding which candidate the 
voter chooses. This alternative theoretical path would 
seek to understand participation in interest groups via 
the same theories and variables used to understand 
other aspects of interest-group politics, to understand 
campaign participation using theories of campaigning, 
and so on. 

The answer to the obvious question of “which path 
to choose” is that there is no one “right” way to define 
what an act of participation compares with, theoreti- 
cally. Complex phenomena, in part because they are 
complex, have aspects in common and aspects by which 
they differ. The “correct” answer, then, is that the best 
path to follow depends upon the object of explanation 
and which theory offers the best accounting of that 
object. The two paths I have outlined have quite 
different questions. Voice and Equality has participa- 
tion and its consequences as explanandum. The Amer- 
ican Voter and “The Calculus of Voting” have elections 
as explanandum. 
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One might (correctly) respond to the question of ` 
which path to choose by saying that explaining both 
sets of phenomena are important and useful, even if 
they are so for different purposes or at different times. 
While different in theory and explanation, they are but 
two different slices of the same reality. There may be, 
however, limits to the explanation when phenomena 
that are too disparate are put together in the same set. 
Consider, for example, writing a letter to the editor 
about some public policy concern. Certainly, personal 
resources are needed, and, certainly, there must be 
psychological engagement with politics. Yet, just as 
surely, the most potent variable would be the individ- 
ual’s concern about the policy and perhaps comparison 
to the status quo, some alternative under consider- 
ation, or some campaign platform plank. Furthermore, 
most of us—meaning “us” both as scholars and as 
citizens—would understand the letter quite differently 
if we knew that it came from the citizen, self-generated, 
or came from the citizen in response to a request from 
an interest group to write in support of the group’s 
position. This candidate for “most potent explanatory 
variable” is quite different from the variables in the 
theories of turnout-as-part-of-elections noted above 
and, indeed, would be quite different from what we 
know we find in explanations of protest or informal 
community activity. 

Consider, for another example, VSB’s third explan- 
atory factor, networks of recruitment to political activ- 
ity. In their discussion of recruitment, they note that 
they are using this term deliberately and in contrast to 
“mobilization” (p. 133, n.1). They quite correctly want 
to emphasize the active solicitation of support by the 
recruiter. But both terms have valuable—and dis- 
tinct—roles to play in understanding participation. 
Mobilization conjures images of old-fashioned, parti- 
san campaigning; the turning out of nineteenth-century 
partisans likened to marching armies. Quite rightly, it 
makes sense to have a term specifying a relationship of 
current activists engaging those already committed to 
take an active role, because it now is, in fact, the time 
for all good men and women to come to the aid of their 
party. That is, it is already their party they are being 
asked to aid. It also makes sense to have a term for 
engaging people in the cause by convincing them that 
this is a cause they should support, as well as sinking 
the “hook” and getting them actually to support it. 
Recruitment to become both active and a supporter 
and mobilization of the inactive supporter to become 
an active one are distinctive enterprises and are typical 
of different domains of political activity, perhaps there- 
fore better understood in the context of that domain. 

A second hallmark of scientific theories is that they 
are designed for a single purpose: to answer “Why?” 
Theories of political participation in general, such as in 
Voice and Equality, illustrate both the advantages and 
the limits of considering all acts of participation as 
theoretically similar. It is both credible and convincing 
that these acts do, in fact, share a common explanation 
and that the three elements offered here (resources, 
psychological engagement, and networks of recruit- 
ment) are both theoretically and empirically valuable. 
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They may well be the three things that all kinds of 
participatory acts share. The limit, I believe, is that 
these variables are insufficient to answer the question 
of why someone participates. They can take you far, 
but only so far and not so far as to know, satisfactorily, 
why people participate. These variables may be (as 
VSB themselves develop, see especially pp. 127-31) 
something like necessary conditions for participation, 
such that in their absence participation is unlikely. Stil, 
having even copious resources, strong psychological 
engagement in politics, and dense networks soliciting 
one’s activity is not, I believe, sufficient to answer “Why 
did she get involved?” What is missing is a domain- 
specific measure of political preference, of what it is 
they want to achieve, or, in short, why they are partic- 
ipating. In particular, the individual must care about 
the political end sought. Why did she, for example, 
contribute to NARAL? The response that she is 
wealthy, feels efficacious, and is asked to contribute is 
undoubtedly an important portion of the answer. But it 
is also insufficient. A sufficient answer would include 
(at least) that she supports pro-choice policies and that 
she thinks NARAL is a supportable group seeking 
appropriate policies on abortion (and perhaps that she 
either seeks to maintain the status quo, fearing the 
alternative is far worse, or seeks, as she expects 
NARAL does as well, a new policy sufficiently different 
from the status quo to make contributions worthwhile). 
While what constitutes a satisfactory answer to “Why?” 
is at bottom a matter of judgment, I believe that 
resources, psychological engagement, and solicitation 
to the arena are valuable but incomplete. 

Why incomplete? Why not just add a variable, such 
as “agrees with goals”? (Indeed, VSB come very close 
to doing so in general, and they actually do so in the 
specific case of abortion.) Why complicate life with 
many theories: of voting, of campaigns, of interest 
groups, and so forth, rather than a more general theory 
of political behavior? The latter may be found, but it 
will be more than a theory of who participates and who 
does not. Participation is a choice among a set of 
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actions that include how one chooses as we 
whether. It is a choice based on the ends the indiv 
desires to achieve. If you truly do not care who wir 
campaign, you will not work hard, if at all, | 
candidate. Participation is, necessarily, choosi 
means toward an end. Any act of participati 
engagement in a complex process involving other 
viduals and groups acting (or not) in a wide arr 
ways. Campaigns, for example, involve not only v 
and abstainers, not just those who write checks 
those who solicit them to do so, but also the candic 
their parties and activists therein, interest gri 
media personnel, and so on. VSB’s emphasis on 
works of recruitment opens this line of inquin 
consequence, I believe, is that it is theoretically : 
useful to embed the turnout and campaign parti 
tion choice in a theory of campaigns and elect 
interest-group activism decisions in a theory of i 
est-group politics; and so forth. A general theory i 
that includes all actors and institutions in a doma 
general theory of all kinds of participation, insteac 
provide a list of what are essentially necessary c 
tions, perhaps just the set of factors developed he 
is unlikely to tell us, in a sufficiently satisfactory 
answer, why someone participates. Only theories 
involve the wider array of actors, goals, and institu 
can finally answer why. 

Where, then, does this leave the theory of 
voluntarism, this newest theory of participation: 
stead of a complete theory of any one thing, it 
believe, an incomplete—but extremely valuable— 
of many theories (at least assuming we are still far | 
a general theory of politics in a republican demc 
cy!). It will be a component of all kinds of theori 
political behavior, it will help us understand wt 
engaged in each political domain, but it will be only 
kind of choice that will, in time, be explained sim 
neously within the institutional setting that specifie 
domains of elections, community action, interest-g 
politics, and the like. 


Normative Theory and Voice and Equality 


JANE MANSBRIDGE Jdarvard University 


Voice and Equality details how income, education, 
churchgoing, and other advantages generate the vastly 
unequal amounts of money, somewhat unequal civic 
skills, and relatively equal amounts of time, with which 
citizens exert highly unequal amounts of pressure in 
the political process. The book should have a perma- 
nent effect on the way political scientists think about 
the political process. And if lawmakers paid attention 
to political science, then it should have an immediate 
effect on campaign finance reform. 

Verba, Nie, and Kim (1978) revealed that political 
systems with specifically working-class parties (like 
many in Europe) are most able to mobilize working- 


class citizens. Ferguson (1995) and Block (1987) | 
made an excellent case for the heavy influence 
corporate interests on government policy both thre 
direct monetary contributions and through the th 
of capital flight. Voice and Equality, going fart 
documents how even in the realm of citizen partic 
tion liberal democracies fail to live up to the norr 
equal responsiveness to the interests of each citize 
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the media, and now the active citizenry as explicit 
avenues of representation. VSB depict active citizens 
as what I would call “informal representatives” for the 
less active citizens. They investigate, in effect, the 
representative/constituency congruence for this form 
of representation, showing with their measures of 
“representational distortion” how this congruence is 
often low. 

VSB can address this distortion adequately for the 
first time only because the mnovative nature of their 
survey design lets them distill from a huge national 
cross-section (N = 15,053) a nested representative 
sample of political activists sufficiently large (N = 
2,017, along with their African American and Latino 
oversample) to enable multivariate analysis. This costly 
but highly effective design allows VSB to identify and 
survey in depth activists of all types, a strategy that 
differs dramatically from the usual one of identifying a 
priori a population of activists {e.g., convention dele- 
gates or members of political interest groups) and 
comparing them to cross-sectional samples of the U.S. 
population. As the first in-depth survey of a represen- 
tative sample of activists, this work can now plumb the 
embedded problems of representational distortion. 

Why should we care if citizens participate unequally? 
The self-protective, or adversarial, theory of democ- 
racy gives one answer: Less participant citizens have a 
reduced capacity to protect their own interests in 
competition with others and to receive favorable treat- 
ment from the government. The competing “participa- 
tory” theory of democracy, as expressed in such works 
as Kaufman (1960), Pateman (1970), and Barber 
(1984), gives another: Less participant citizens have a 
reduced capacity to develop their faculties through 
joining with others in deliberating on and forging a 
common good, a process that can clarify their concep- 
tions of their interests, enlarge those conceptions by 
encouraging them to make the good of others and the 
whole their own, generate greater feelings of political 
efficacy, and ultimately benefit the larger society by 
anchoring it in a citizenry clearer about its interests and 
reponsive to the claims of justice and the public weal. 

VSB explicitly recognize and credit (pp. 10-12, 
163 n.1, 500-8, 528-9), but have chosen not to focus 
on, this second democratic tradition, which values 
participation for its educative effects on the citizen. 
Investigating these effects would have cost far more 
than this already extremely expensive study. It would 
require an experimental design that measures in one 
group, before and after the experience of participation, 
the characteristics one expects participation to pro- 
mote, and then compares that to a comparable group, 
measured at both times, which has not had the experi- 
ence of participation. The cost of carryimg out such an 
experiment with a sufficient number of ie for the 
results, if any, to be persuasive has always been pro- 
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could always, in theory, account for the entire effect. 
Only an experimental design could establish a causal 
instead of a merely associational relation, and the few 
experimental studies we have are highly time-limited, 
producing somewhat surface results. (It is partly be- 
cause of the financial costs of following up empirically 
on the theoretical work of Kaufman, Pateman, Barber, 
and others that this important strand in democratic 
theorizing never achieved the next step in the usually 
fruitful pattern of practice-thought-practice. The other 
major cause was, of course, the declining number of 
participatory organizations in the less progressive po- 
litical climate of the 1980s and 1990s.) 

Within the adversarial tradition, which has always 
had most salience to empirical political scientists in the 
United States, VSB make the sophisticated normative 
argument that the democratic value of equal consider- 
ation generates a norm of the equal protection of 
interests that is undermined by the unequal participa- 
tory patterns they uncover. To the normative objection 
that these levels of participation are freely chosen, they 
have two responses. First, their evidence regarding the 
great effects of resources on participation (e.g., the 
huge effects of income on monetary contributions, and 
the effects of parents’ education on civic skills) suggests 
strongly that differential resources rather than differ- 
ential motivations are a main cause of differential rates 
of participation. Even political attention is, they argue, 
not simply a matter of taste but partly the result of 
fewer political resources. Second, they point out that 
the norm of equal protection of interests has an 
independent and strong standing among American 
political values, a standing probably greater than, 
though sometimes in conflict with, the norm of a 
political process open to as much influence as one’s 
wealth and other resources allow one to exert. 

Following the adversarial tradition, VSB define “pol- 
itics” as influencing formal policymakers (pp. 38—43), 
not as, for example, citizens talking among themselves 
in ways that change their conceptions of their interests. 
They define a “politically relevant” characteristic as 
one “deemed noteworthy by a public official at whom 
activity is targeted” (p. 14), that is, being an attribute of 
groups “arranged around some of the enduring fault 
lines of political conflict” (p. 25), not as an attribute of 
citizens that would lead them to engage in a search for 
the common good. 

The adversarial tradition tends also to see the pri- 
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both to reconstruction for post-hoc plausibility and to 
inflation for social desirability, but they point out that 
the response patterns vary by forms of participation in 
ways which make it unlikely that social desirability 
accounts for the entire phenomenon. They ; also forgo 
describing civic motivations as “expressive,” probably 
having picked up from the philosophical literature the 
point that motivations deriving from duty are concep- 
tually distinct from, even opposes to, motivations 
deriving from desire. 


In the adversarial model of democracy, the relevant 
normative rule is that conflicting interests should be 
represented in proportion to the numbers of interest- 
bearers in the population. VSB advance both norma- 
tive theory and empirical knowledge in this tradition by 
considering in depth for the first time the role of citizen 
as representative, and by demonstrating to devastating 
effect that both descriptively and substantively the ex- 
isting participatory system in the United States results in 
major representational distortions. 


Practical Politics and Voice and Equality 
JENNIFER L. HOCHSCHILD Princeton University 


This is a difficult book to review for at least two 
reasons. The first is its excellence. It is simply hard to 
find much to criticize, and it is almost impossible to find 
a flaw really worth sinking one’s ‘teeth into. No sooner 
did I discover a weak spot than it was dealt with 
sensibly and usually persuasively. Is the model in 
danger of treating correlation'as causation, or of 
assuming that the causal arrow runs in one direction 
rather than the other? VSB use two distinct statistical 
techniques (OLS regression and two-stage least- 
Squares) on the same issues to, deal with the latter 
problem, and they explain why correlation suffices for 
their purposes to address the former. Does the ques- 
tion about abortion on their survey create more polar- 
ization than “actually” exists in the public, at least 
according to other surveys? Yes, they report, it proba- 
bly does, but that potential flaw makes possible a 
fascinating discussion of the effect of intense, single- 
issue politics. Should political scientists focus on the 
role of institutions rather than on traditional behav- 
ioral variables? VSB report a simple, neat, and effec- 
tive way to distinguish variation across individuals from 
variation across institutional contexts. And so on; this 
book shows over and over the salutary effects of smart 
people working very hard for a long time on a difficult 
problem. VSB have produced a'set of results and an 
argument that are subtle, powerful, significant, and 
persuasive. 

Voice and Equality also is hard to review because its 
mode of presentation is that of sweet reasonableness. 
Footnotes bend over backward to show why apparent 
differences between the findings in this book and 
others are not really disagreements, or are most likely 
due to alternative choice of methods. VSB carefully 
report points at which their own. results are tentative, 
or follow their analysis of the deep problems of dem- 
ocratic participation with a discussion of its sometimes 
surprising virtues. Even when they devastatingly dem- 
onstrate the shortcomings of others’ analyses—point- 
ing out, for example, how wrong it is to generalize 
about “political participation” from voting studies— 
they do so in a way that invites those others to join their 
new exploration rather than retreat into truculent 
defense. So, although this book'provides an array of 


findings that shake up much of what we thought we 
knew about political participation, it does not do so in 
a way that makes it easy, or even appropriate, to mount 
a vehement critique. 

So what is a poor reviewer to do? In my case, I will 
compare the arguments in Voice and Equality to argu- 
ments elsewhere in an effort either to create some 
useful controversy or to draw out more sharply than do 
VSB some of the startling implications of their analysis. 

Consider, to begin with, the book’s discussion of the 
relationship between the views of politically inactive 
citizens and activists. Various analysts (Skerry 1993, 
Lichter 1985, Mansbridge 1986) have argued that 
leaders, at least of identity-based groups, are even 
more liberal than are their liberal followers. Yet, VSB 
find that, although 28% of the poor hold liberal 
attitudes on economic issues, only 21% of poor activists 
do (p. 215). Among African Americans, although 22% 
strongly favor government help for blacks, only 17% of 
activists hold the same view; among Latinos, even more 
(24%) favor government help for Latinos, but fewer 
than half that many activists (11%) concur (p. 240). 
(The latter two findings may be partly explained by the 
fact that activists are less likely to receive means-tested 
benefits and have higher incomes than nonactivists of 
their own race or ethnicity. The results hold for Lati- 
nos, however, even when those of Cuban origin are 
excluded from the analysis [p. 241].) Thus, “the partic- 
ipatory representation of African-Americans and Lati- 
nos is diminished in two ways: they are less likely to be 
active, and group activists are less likely to represent 
the distinctive policy positions and needs of the group” 
(p. 241). 

These are explosive results. They imply a (growing?) 
class disparity within the black and Latino communities 
and perhaps the conservatism of the would-be up- 
wardly mobile within the community of the poor. They 
also imply, although it is never stated, that previous 
research is wrong or at best is right about an unrepre- 
sentative group of activists. More generally, these 
results reinforce Voice and Equality’s broadest argu- 
ment, that conservatives (and the wealthy, but that is a 
separate point) exercise a voice disproportionate to 
their share of the U.S. population. 
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Another set of findings also challenges what we 
thought we knew about identity-based politics. Broadly 
speaking, after controlling for various personal and 


institutional resources and capacities, race and ethnic- - 


ity play no role—and gender and parental class play 
only a small role—in determining whether Americans 
are politically active. This is not to say, as VSB point 
out, that people of different races, genders, or classes 
participate at the same level. Indeed, quite the con- 
trary. It is to say that ascriptive traits matter only 
indirectly, by determining citizens’ education, family 
income, political information and interest, and other 
factors that do directly determine participation (pp. 
440-2). In short, identity per se is irrelevant to political 
activism. 

More pointedly, VSB tried hard to find effects of 
group consciousness on levels of political activity or 
engagement but without result; there simply was no 
relationship between political participation and racial 
or ethnic identity among African Americans and Lati- 
nos. In typical fashion, VSB find this “puzzling” out- 
come “consistent with recent scholarship on the polit- 
ical behavior of African-Americans” (pp. 355-6). It 
may well accord with the research that Voice and 
Equality cites, but it seems at odds with the rise in 
nationalism among (especially affluent) African Amer- 
icans reported in recent surveys and demonstrated in 
such acts as the Million Man March and skepticism 
among blacks of Colin Powell as too attuned to white 
interests (Dawson 1994a, 1994b; Morris 1996; Hoch- 
schild 1995). Have identity politics sharpened and 
hardened in the half-decade since VSB conducted their 
survey? Did the civility and smoothness so evident in 
Voice and Equality itself rub off onto the survey that 
provides its evidence, so that blacks who in some 
circumstances might be vehemently nationalist were 
here sweetly reasonable? We do not know, and the 
discrepancy remains as important as it is “puzzling.” 

If we step back from questions about how and why 
particular groups of Americans participate to look at 
broad patterns of activism, other issues arise. VSB offer 
helpful observations on the question of whether so 
many Americans abstain from politics out of ignorance, 
fear of reprisal, complacence, alienation, or lack of 
opportunity. Their answer is, roughly, all of the above, 
with the probable exception of fear, for which they 
found almost no evidence. 

As always, their discussion is sensible and well 
backed by careful data analysis. It was in this facet of 
the book, however, that J felt the greatest frustration 
about VSB’s single-minded focus on survey results as 
their evidentiary base. For example, research using 
focus groups (Conover, Leonard, and Searing 1993; 
Conover 1996) does a much better job of showing 
Americans’ robust sense of rights and anemic sense of 
civic responsibilities than do VSB. How are we to 
reconcile Voice and Equality’s report that many Amer- 
icans find great gratification in political activism with 
the (Conover et al. 1993) finding that, for most respon- 
dents, “ ‘I don’t have to work for the community to 
maintain my respect’”? And how are we to reconcile 
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VSB’s conclusion that few Americans fear to partici- 
pate with intensive interviews in which even a vigorous 
and self-confident respondent continually censored 
herself out of concern that “ ‘I’m saying too much that 
I’m not supposed to be saying’ ” (Hochschild 1981)? 

An easy answer is that the qualitative findings I am 
quoting simply exemplify the fact that a statistical 
generalization always has exceptions. Most citizens 
include political activism in their amour propre, even if 
the members of a particular focus group denigrate it; 
most citizens do not fear to participate, even if a few 
do. But that answer elides the possibility that even the 
best survey is much better at recording why people do 
things that they are proud of and can explain easily 
than at probing why people shrink in fear or laziness or 
simply operate in a miasma of slightly embarrassed 
uncertainty. Surveyors do worry about responses based 
on social desirability and are beginning to probe what 
lies behind responses of “don’t know” or “no answer”. 
But the imbalance between what surveys can and 
cannot reveal may be an insoluble substantive problem, 
not a matter of better question wording or more 
sophisticated statistical techniques. Perhaps, in the 
end, a survey is simply an insufficient instrument for 
answering VSB’s basic question of “why people do not 
take part in politics” (p. 15, emphasis in original). 

One of the most fascinating threads running through 
Voice and Equality is the distinction between voting and 
other forms of political participation. VSB show that 
voting is more equally distributed and conveys less 
substantive information to policymakers than do all 
other forms of political activity. Voters are motivated 
by different concerns and driven by a different set of 
resources and capacities than are other activists. They 
are recruited differently. In short, “on every dimension 
along which we consider participatory acts, voting is sui 
generis” (p. 24). 

I have no criticisms of how VSB demonstrated and 
explained this distinction, and I applaud their insis- 
tence that voting neither stands in for other forms of 
activism analytically nor matters to the exclusion of 
other forms of activism substantively. My concern is 
that they get so carried away by the importance of their 
message about the uniqueness of voting as a form of 
political participation that they lose track of its central- 
ity as a political act. After all, some lavishly funded 
candidates or referenda lose at the ballot box, and 
some candidates win elections simply because they 
appeal to more voters than do their opponents. Yet, 
fewer than half the eligible citizens vote, and the more 
effect their vote could have (that is, in local rather than 
state or national elections), the less their inclination to 
go to the polls. Just as seriously, the proportion of 
poorly educated adults who vote has declined over the 
past three decades (Farley 1992), and “the percentage 
of blacks who ... cast ballots was greater in the 
Goldwater-Johnson election of 1964 ... than in the 
Dukakis-Bush contest of 1988” (Rosenstone and Han- 
sen 1993). The proportion of adults with school-aged 
children is declining as a share of voters, and parents of 
color with children in inner-city public schools do not 
cast anywhere near their potential share of votes in 
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urban elections—and this in an\era when schools are 
financed by local and state taxing decisions, and edu- 
cational outcomes matter more for life chances than 
ever before. In the end, these great and perhaps 
growing discrepancies between voters and nonvoters 
may matter more than all the discrepancies between 
political activists and nonactivists that Voice and Equal- 
ity analyzes so well. VSB do point out that “voting is 
...,1n a profound sense, the most basic citizen act” (p. 
9). But the thrust of their argument is that, luckily, it is 
more equally distributed than all other forms of polit- 
ical activism. And the energy in their analysis lies in 
their dissection of all those other forms and the inequal- 
ities therein. From the perspective of intellectual explo- 
ration, that is the correct focus.for their energy; from the 
perspective of democratic politics, it may not be.’ 

That brings me to my, and the book’s, central point: 
“The public’s voice is often loud, sometimes clear, but 
rarely [on the basis of their evidence, I would say 
“never”] equal” (p. 509). Monetary contributions to 
campaigns lie at the opposite end of several continua 
from voting. They are by far the least equally distrib- 
uted form of political activity, and they are often 
accompanied by very informative and urgent (that is, 
loud and clear) messages to policymakers. Unlike other 
forms of political activism, all it takes to make a 
campaign contribution is a lot of money—but a high 
income is, unfortunately, necessary as well as sufficient. 
Since the affluent give most of the money and are more 
conservative than the rest of the population, conserva- 
tive views dominate within and even distort the arena 
of citizens’ political participation. This is the best brief 
for campaign finance reform that I have read, although 
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VSB refrain from drawing any policy implication from 
their analysis. 

Here, finally, is where VSB brilliantly iluminate one 
of the great ironies of U.S. politics. The only force that 
has any hope of offsetting the ability of the (conserva- 
tive) rich to dominate political activity through the use 
of their money is the skills that the poor develop 
through participation in organized religious activities. 
As VSB point out too often, once one learns how to 
manage a church rummage sale, one can use those 
skills to manage a school board candidacy. In short, 
David’s church-based political capacity can sometimes 
win out over Goliath’s income-based political re- 
sources. But in the end, from a substantive policy 
perspective, there turns out to be no real contest 
between David and Goliath because church-goers are 
just as conservative as the affluent. Thus, campaign 
contributions (from the rich) distort in a conservative 
direction the relationship between citizens’ underlying 
economic attitudes and the expression of economic 
attitudes in the political arena, but so do the political 
skills developed through church attendance (by the 
poor). Similarly, Latino church-goers distort the 
transmission of Latinos’ views about government 
assistance in a conservative direction almost as much 
as do wealthy Latino contributors. Although it does 
not do so explicitly, Voice and Equality concludes 
with a slightly new answer to the old question “why 
is there no socialism in the United States?” Because © 
both poor and wealthy citizens who are unusually 
active in politics do not want it, even if the rest of the 
population—rich, poor, and in between, but politi- 
cally inert—may. 


SIDNEY VERBA, KAY L. SCHLOZMAN, and HENRY E. BRADY 


Your shiny, priceless book, upon this date, 
Goes forth to meet its anti-climactic fate. ... 
The worst reviews of all are those that sigh, 
“Another book is here. Hello. Bye-bye.” 
—John Updike! | 

We appreciate that this review symposium has saved 
us from the anticlimactic “Hello. Bye-Bye” that all 
authors fear. We are grateful for the words of appre- 
ciation, for thoughtful critiques from several perspec- 
tives, and for the opportunity to think once again about 
a subject to which we have given thought for more 
years than we care to count. 

Each of these reviews treats several aspects of Voice 
and Equality, and each approaches our book from a 
different point of view. John Aldrich focuses on our 
attempt to develop a theory to explain citizen partici- 
pation. Jane Mansbridge emphasizes the relationship 
of our work to an understanding of how things should 


1 Boston Globe, April 19, 1985, Reprinted by permission of the 
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work in a democracy. And Jennifer Hochschild consid- 
ers our argument in terms of how things do work in 
American politics. Since we had hoped that our work 
would have something to say about all three—citizen 
behavior, politics in a democracy, and politics in Amer- 
ica—we are delighted to see this triad of concerns 
represented in the reviews. Interestingly, all three 
reviews make clear the limitations on what we can 
learn about participation by using sample surveys. On 
the basis of survey data we were able to extend 
significantly our understanding of the roots of political 
participation. Nonetheless, each of the reviewers 
makes a compelling case that limitations of our data, in 
fact of any survey data, leave significant gaps in that 
understanding. 

Aldrich frames his review in terms of the way that 
the decision to become active is understood and ex- 
plained. As he notes, we focus primarily on the deci- 
sion of whether or not to participate and give less 
attention to choices about the “direction” of participa- 
tion. He draws a contrast between our intellectual 
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project, which is to explain a decision to attend a 
protest or to make a campaign contribution, and that of 
The American Voter, which is to explain votes for 
particular presidential candidates and, thus, electoral 
results. He is quite correct that, by and large, the 
factors in our model of the sources of political activi- 
ty—resources such as income or civic skills, motiva- 
tions like political interest or efficacy, and recruitment 
by others—are “preference-neutral.” That is, they can 
lead to activity on any side of any issue. A fuller 
account of participation, he argues, would pay atten- 
tion to “domain-specific measures of political prefer- 
ence.” Had we done so, he contends, our study would 
have been more useful in explaining political outcomes. 

We believe that we have not ignored measures of 
preference quite as completely as Aldrich might imply 
and that our findings shed considerable light on the 
way the participatory process brings into politics par- 
ticular preferences and excludes others. As is common 
in studies of political behavior, we present descriptive 
information on the differences between activists and 
inactivists in their policy preferences. Yet, we also 
provide a rich account, based on open-ended ques- 
tions, of the substance of participation—the issue or 
problem, if there was one, behind each participatory 
act. These data were novel in conception and time 
consuming to collect and code, but they provided 
surprising intellectual payoff: demonstrating both that 
modes of participation vary in terms of the issue 
messages they carry to public officials and that mem- 
bers of groups with low rates of activity have distinctive 
sets of policy concerns. The analysis, thus, makes clear 
the issue bias inherent in the participatory process. 
Greater participatory equality would yield a different 
mix of policy concerns being expressed to political 
leaders. 

Furthermore, our explanatory model does accom- 
modate consideration of issue preferences and has 
something significant to say not only directly about who 
becomes active but also indirectly about the outcomes 
of that participation. Most of the factors that facilitate 
participation are preference-neutral. As our analysis 
makes clear, however, these factors are distributed 
unequally across the population and therefore work in 
such a way as to have a directional effect. Those who 
are well endowed with participatory factors have dif- 
ferent political needs and preferences from those 
whose stockpile of participatory factors is smaller. This 
circumstance has inevitable consequences for both who 
gets involved and what the government hears. 

We also demonstrate (chapter 14) that, all else 
equal, intense views on particular issues—what we call 
“issue engagements”—also operate as a participatory 
factor; that is, they have an independent effect in 
raising political participation. We illustrate this finding 
with an extended analysis showing that extreme views 
on the issue of abortion—whether pro-choice or pro- 
life, but especially pro-life—raise an individual’s level 
of participation beyond what would be expected on the 
basis of resources, motivations, and recruitment. Those 
with extreme pro-life views are an especially interesting 
group. They are not particularly well endowed with the 
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preference-neutral factors that enhance participation. 
Yet, they are more active than we would predict from 
these factors. In contrast, those with extreme pro- 
choice views have a larger stockpile of participatory 
factors but a longer agenda of participatory concerns. 
On average, they are more politically active than those 
with pro-life attitudes, but their activity is distributed 
across a large number of policy concerns, while those 
with pro-life views concentrate their participatory fire- 
power almost exclusively on the issue of abortion. The 
net result is that what the government hears about this 
contentious issue overrepresents pro-life opinion. 

We would have liked to replicate this analysis across 
a variety of issue areas, but the limitations of our 
method prevented us from doing so. The problem is 
not that surveys are poorly suited for dealing with the 
issue content of participation. Quite the contrary. As 
mentioned, each time a respondent reported having 
taken part in some way, we asked whether there was an 
issue or problem associated with the activity. The 
replies we received indicated a wide array of policy 
issues behind political participation. So widely dis- 
persed were the issues cited in these open-ended 
responses that in 2,500 interviews only a few issues 
emerged for which there were enough cases for analy- 
sis. Abortion was a rare example of an issue for which 
there was sufficient activity to allow us to see the effect 
of preferences on activity. With a much larger sample 
we might have been able to build into our model 
greater concern with particular issues as a source of 
participation. 

Aldrich’s reference to the way that The American 
Voter seeks to explain not just the vote but the direction 
of the vote prodded us to think about participatory acts 
from still another perspective. His comments helped us 
recognize that political acts vary along a continuum we 
had never before considered: They differ in the extent 
to which a generalized predisposition to act can pre- 
cede a commitment to the direction of the activity. It 
makes perfectly good sense to say, as many people did 
in the waning days of the 1980 presidential campaign, 
“I just can’t decide whether to vote for Carter or 
Reagan next week.” The decision to vote has been 
made; the direction of the vote is in doubt. The 
analogous statement about attending a demonstration 
about abortion, “I just can’t decide whether to go to the 
pro-life demonstration in Washington next week or 
wait and go to the pro-choice demonstration next 
month,” sounds considerably less reasonable. When it 
comes to voting, the decision to go to the polls can 
easily come before the decision about vote preferences. 
For other forms of activity, such as contacting a public 
official or attending a protest, preferences are likely to 
precede the decision to take part.? 

Pointing out that we cannot treat all decisions about 
preference-based political activity as analogous to 


2 Of course, we are omitting at this point a concern for the selective 
benefits that might accompany activity We know perfectly well that 
activity can be undertaken almost irrespective of its policy direction 
if the selective benefits are sufficiently compelling. For example, 
when the boss asks for a campaign donation, it may be almost 
irrelevant which candidate or party is the recipient. 
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choices made in the polling booth suggests that we 
should amplify briefly our treatment of voting. Hoch- 
schild cites our repeated demonstration that the vote is 
different from other political acts, but she wonders—as 
have other readers of our book—whether, in focusing 
on the uniqueness of the vote, we give it too short 
shrift. If so, the lack of emphasis was unintentional. We 
stand by the contention that, as a form of political 
activity, the vote is sui generis and that political scien- 
tists err when they generalize what they know about the 
vote to other modes of participation. Nonetheless, as 
we make clear at the beginning of our book (p. 9), we 
agree fully that the vote is central to democracy. The 
aggregate of citizen votes determines who runs the 
country and gives to citizens their main mechanism for 
holding leaders accountable. If we imply otherwise by 
our stress on other forms of activity and their differ- 
ence from voting, the suggestion is inadvertent. 

Mansbridge places our work in the context of dem- 
ocratic theory. As she notes, because our emphasis 
upon participatory inequalities stems from a concern 
about their potential to jeopardize equal protection of 
interests, we fall squarely in the adversarial tradition of 
democratic theory. This approach contrasts with the 
participatory democratic tradition, which, as she puts 
it, “values participation for the educative effects it has 
on the citizen.” The latter tradition is important and 
worthy of investigation. As Mansbridge notes, to trace 
the educational effect of participation would require an 
experimental design. This is an even more challenging 
research project than ours, which we found challenging 
enough. 

It is interesting to note how these two ways of 
thinking about democratic participation relate to one 
another and where our analysis fits in. In the adver- 
sarial tradition, the preferences and needs on behalf of 
which citizens act are a fixed point of departure, not an 
object of inquiry. In the participatory tradition, in- 
formed citizens deliberate “among themselves in ways 
that change their conceptions of their interests,” thus 
rendering their preferences less self-interested and 
more community oriented. Like analysts in the adver- 
sarial tradition, we take citizen needs and preferences 
as given and consider the extent to which these receive 
equal expression through the participatory process. 
Nevertheless, as Mansbridge notes, our analysis dem- 
onstrates that a great deal of activity cannot be char- 
acterized as self-interested in any narrow sense. The 
policy issues associated with participation frequently 
are not obviously self-interested. Moreover, respon- 
dents reported “civic” gratifications, that is, participa- 
tory rewards deriving from having done one’s share or 
serving the community. In short, although we ignored 
the processes by which political goals are defined, we 
did not find political participation to be uniformly 
self-interested. 

By demonstrating that educational attainment cre- 
ates not only enlightened participation but also strati- 
fied participation, our analysis also makes clear how 
these two traditions may bump up against one another. 
On the one hand, formal education leaves residues— 
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political interest and information, tolerance, a sense of 
civic duty—that make possible the kinds of deliberative 
processes intrinsic to educative participation. On the 
other, formal education also transmits advantage 
across the generations and sorts people into jobs that 
produce differential incomes and civic skills and, thus, 
fosters unequal political activity. In short, education 
plays a critical role in generating both participatory 
democracy and political inequality. 

Bringing our analysis back to the real world of 
American politics, Hoschschild questions our finding 
that group consciousness does not act as an indepen- 
dent force in raising participation. We share her skep- 
ticism. Although we looked hard for the effect of group 
consciousness (pp. 355-6), in not one of a variety of 
specifications did this factor operate on its own to 
enhance activity, a finding that seems at variance with 
the current emphasis on identity issues in the politics of 
race and ethnicity. Quite possibly, a dog that did not 
bark in our data barks, and bites, in contemporary 
politics. Hochschild raises the quite reasonable possi- 
bility that our method, the sample survey, is simply not 
the most appropriate one for exploring the meaning of 
group consciousness and its effect on activity. It is also 
possible that group consciousness had more potency as 
a mobilizing factor during the height of the civil rights 
movement, which would explain why Verba and Nie 
(1972) report it to be a significant participatory factor 
in Participation in America, a study based on data 
collected in 1967. A final possibility returns us to our 
earlier discussion of issue engagements: attitudes or 
beliefs that have an effect on participation beyond what 
would be expected on the basis of the other factors in 
the civic voluntarism model—resources, motivations, 
and recruitment. Our analysis demonstrated both that 
the factors explaining activity within the population as 
a whole operate similarly for Latinos and African 
Americans (Table 15.9, p. 447) and that minority and 
civil rights issues figure much more importantly in the 
agenda of participatory concerns of Latinos and Afri- 
can Americans than of Anglo-Whites (Table 8.6, p. 
248). Together, these findings suggest that group con- 
sciousness need not act as an issue engagement, that is, 
it need not exercise independent influence in raising 
participation, in order for minority activity to be an 
important vehicle bringing identity issues into U.S. 
politics. Though group consciousness may not, on its 
own, enhance activity, it may have a profound effect on 
the issues about which those who are group conscious 
choose to be active. At this point, we can do no more 
than conclude that Hochschild has raised an important 
issue, and we suggest further research. 

Mansbridge and Hochschild both stress that our 
book underlines the inequality of political voice in the 
United States, an inequality that we believe has serious 
consequences for “who gets what” in American poli- 
tics. This brings up an issue raised by other readers, 
who suggest we imply that citizen participation is the 
only determinative factor in the policy process. In fact, 
we argue exactly the opposite. (See, for example, p. 
526). Nevertheless, what public officials hear through 
the medium of participation is surely one of the 
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multiple factors that influence policy outcomes, and 
our data make clear that certain politically relevant 
needs and preferences are expressed especially loudly 
and clearly—and others not at all—through citizen 
activity. The increasing role played by financial contribu- 
tions must inevitably exacerbate the inequality of voice. 

In the preface to Voice and Equality, written shortly 
after the 1994 elections, we thanked both President 
Clinton and House Speaker Gingrich for behaving in 
ways so consistent with our analysis. As we write this 
essay in the aftermath of the 1996 election, we have no 
reason to diminish our gratitude to the parties and the 
candidates who took part. The unstated assumption 
during the campaign seemed to be that, while policy- 
makers could not ride roughshod over the interests of 
groups ranging from senior citizens to tobacco manu- 
facturers to veterans without expecting an outcry in 
return, certain groups could be ignored with impunity. 
The needs and desires of inactive publics with an 
obvious stake in government policy—welfare recipients 
are the most obvious example—were simply not part of 
the campaign discourse. 

All three reviewers indicate that this is the latest but 
not the last word on the subject of citizen participation 
and make cogent suggestions about how we might 
extend the boundaries of what we know about it. More 
work, we believe, can be done using surveys—adding a 
longitudinal dimension or collecting additional contex- 
tual information. As the reviewers suggest, other meth- 
ods would also have payoff: for example, in-depth 
community studies, ethnographic research on how 
churches and other organizations facilitate and encour- 
age participation, or studies of how participatory mes- 
sages are received and used by policymakers. More- 
over, all three reviews call for a more disaggregated 
and contextual approach. Aldrich suggests a focus on 
different domains of activity, such as voting or cam- 
paigning or protesting. Mansbridge calls for a norma- 
tive theory of participation that would link our concern 
for the distributive effects of participation with its 
educative effects. And Hochschild stresses group-spe- 
cific factors, such as identity and consciousness that 
affect different groups. These are useful suggestions 
that would add to our understanding of participation, 
representation, and democracy. 

Thus, we can end our reply with the theme—peren- 
nial in academic publications—of the need for further 
research. We are delighted that our work has engen- 
dered a constructive dialogue and thank all three 
reviewers for their thoughtful remarks. And we look 
forward to the research that will enhance what we have 
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done, correct it, and inevitably— but, we hope, not too 
soon—supersede it. 
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States of Injury, Power and Freedom in Late Modernity. By 
Wendy Brown. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1995. 196p. $39.50 cloth, $12.95 paper. 

Solidarity of Strangers, Feminism after Identity Politics. By 
Jodi Dean. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1996. 
220p. $40.00 cloth, $16.00 paper. 


Nancy S. Love, Pennsylvania State University 


The relationship between particular identities and universal 
rights is a continuing problem for activists and theorists 
committed to a feminist and postmodern democratic politics. 
In States of Injury, Wendy Brown undertakes a critical 
analysis of late modern state power to reveal how identity 
politics translated into rights claims often reinscribes the 
oppression it would overcome. Her approach is influenced by 
Foucault but amended by Marxian, Nietzschean, and Webe- 
tian insights. She argues that Foucault’s genealogies of 
disciplinary power serve to displace and by implication 
diminish the power of the state. (Foucault’s work on govern- 
mentality, which has received less scholarly attention, is, as 
she notes, an exception.) Following Foucault’s lead, many 
progressive intellectuals turned away from the state just as it 
consolidated a distinctive form of late modern power. The 
result was a variety of all too easily reappropriated assertions 
of freedom. Among them Brown includes: progressive liber- 
alism and its twin sister, bourgeois feminism; radical democ- 
racy in the guise of protest groups; therapeutic discourses of 
the self-help movement; and the more specific discourses of 
feminists against pornography and ‘critical legal theorists. 

In Brown’s analysis, Weber and Marx complement Fou- 
cault by offering cautionary tales for attempts to institution- 
alize rights in law. All too often rights claims reinstall 
“identity as injury,” that is, to gain redress through rights is 
also to depoliticize the conditions of a group’s victimization, 
to construct its members’ identity as victims as natural. 
According to Brown, rights claims iare themselves effects of 
an always, already “politicized desire.” For example, Cathe- 
rine MacKinnon’s attack on pornography as a violation of 
equal protection refigures women as victims and heterosex- 
ism as natural. Patricia Williams’s defense of rights as 
markers of boundaries removes racist constructions of black 
women’s sexuality from public scrutiny. 

Not surprisingly, Brown places rights “among the cruelest 
social objects of desire” and the most devious mechanisms of 
social control (p. 128). She draws on Nietzsche to argue that 
“North Atlantic feminists” need to develop a politics free 
from “ressentiment.” A reactive feminism of moral reproach, 
often accompanied by epistemological foundationalism and 
ontological essentialism, is symptomatic of slave morality. 
Brown asks those who seek rights to shift their politics from 
a focus on “J am” to “I want this for us,” from past wrongs to 
desired future (p. 75). This results in an agonistic politics of 
postmodern judgment, a master morality of sorts. Brown 
insists, however, it is a less individualist politics than NI- 
etzsche’s and one which combines feminist and postmodern 
political spaces. 

Although Brown’s political theoretical critiques—these are 
her stated purpose—are simply brilliant, she says little about 
who appears in these new spaces. (She does distance herself 
from Aristotle and Arendt.) I found myself wondering how 
this politics would work for Williams. The obvious—and 
painful—problem with Brown’s master/slave analogy reveals 
the need for more specific analyses of how “the politics of 


ressentiment” plays for different groups. It is, I suspect, 
disproportionately reinscribed by “North Atlantic [white?] 
feminists” and indiscriminately deployed in conservatives’ 
attacks on “special interests.” Brown’s decision to treat the 
“particular constituents” of “identity’s desire for recognition” 
as “specific for our time yet roughly generic for a diverse 
spectrum of identities” limits her portrait of identity politics 
as a “complex historical production” (p. 55). Perhaps only an 
always, already constructed “we” can judge whether “we” 
want rights now and where they fit into our emancipatory 
politics. 

Jodi Dean’s Solidanty of Strangers speaks directly to this 
problem. She proposes “reflective solidarity” as an alterna- 
tive to the rigidity of identity politics and the universality of 
rights discourse. It presumes a “we” which is “without labels” 
and “in process,” while recognizing that any “we” begins with 
an “us.” Following bell hooks, Dean calls white feminists on 
the “victim” identity behind many of their appeals to an 
exclusionary solidarity. Women of color, Dean argues, often 
practice an identity politics which is not only compatible with, 
but also expressed through, disagreements within community. 
As Dean ‘defines it, “reflective solidarity refers to a a mutual 
expectation of a responsible orientation to relationship,” (p. 29). 
Such responsibility is exercised by including the perspective 
of “a situated, hypothetical third” in political discourse. Any 
“we” entails the recognition of an “us” composed of “Ps” 
who can—and do—context any universals “we” decide to 
deploy. For Dean, universal concepts and laws are less 
problematic than the public/private dichotomy they have 
been used to (re)draw in liberal democracies. Universal 
rights are associated with public protection for private iden- 
tities. That protection is only won for marginalized groups, 
however, by exposing the identities, which rights then 
(re)exclude from public life. Only when privacy, defined as 
the public recognition of personal boundaries, replaces the 
private sphere will rights no longer require the exposure and 
exclusion of persons. Dean interprets the trajectory of rights 
claims by blacks, women, and/or homosexuals through three 
phases (assimilation, accommodation, and accountability) as 
progress toward this goal. 

Dean’s discourse ethics as “the contextual conversation of 
humanity” is a compelling response to the tensions between 
identity and universality (p. 155). Ranging from Habermas to 
Uttal, her defense of discourse mirrors the conversation she 
envisions. She does not suggest, however, where such con- 
versations can and should occur. Brown’s call for new polit- 
ical spaces complements Dean’s argument (and vice versa). 
Brown sees a homology between the new man and the new 
state: He/It looks (and sounds?) different but acts the same. A 
“reformed exterior’? may merely mask the duplicitous and 
ubiquitous forms’ of late modern state power. Read together, 
Brown’s States of Injury and Dean’s Solidarity of Strangers 
illustrate the pressing need—which Brown acknowledges—for 
analyses that consider how subjects are positioned and pro- 
duced by states and discourses. Read alone, each study signifi- 
cantly advances our understanding of aspects of politics where 
particular identities and universal nghts are currently in conflict. 


War and Its Discontents: Pacifism and Quietism in the 
Abrahamic Traditions. Edited by J. Patout Burns. Wash- 
ington, DC: Georgetown University Press, 1996. 240p. 
$55.00. 


Jo Renee Formicola, Seton Hall University 


War and Its Discontents purports to examine “quietism,” that 
is, the restraint of force under specified conditions, and 
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“pacifism,” or principled rejection of all coercive force, within 
the traditions of Judaism and Islam. This volume actually does 
more, however; it provides a significantly broader overview of 
the scope of sociomoral issues such as war and peace, as well as 
violence and nonviolence, thus providing the reader with a 
context to better understand Abrahamic religious thought. 

The intellectual discussion which spawned this volume 
took place in 1990 at the Center for Interreligious Dialogue 
at Washington University in St. Louis. Having brought to- 
gether eminent scholars in the field to investigate the Judaic 
and Islamic views of quietism and pacifism, the book 
emerged from a methodology based on scholarly presenta- 
tion and critical, constructive response. 

This work contains a wealth of information for the student 
of religion and politics as well as political theory. The 
scholars involved in this project clearly defined and defended 
their particular religious approaches to conflict in the secular 
sphere; a fact which makes this book a critical adjunct to the 
exposition of the diversity of thought mandated by the nature 
of multiculturalism in the university today and current society 
as a whole. 

The book is organized, at the beginning, around the Jewish 
interpretations of war and peace, as well as violence and 
nonviolence. Next, the Christian response is given. Then, the 
Islamic tradition is laid out and critiqued. Finally, a challenge 
is Offered to all religious groups to influence the development 
of more moral and humane social policies. 

Broyde and Gindler begin by presenting two excellent 
exegeses of the Talmud and the writings of the great rabbin- 
ical scholars, while Mirsky and Goodman look at concomi- 
tant Judaic principles from historical and philosophical per- 
spectives. All four leave the reader with general standards on 
which to validate the coercive activity of the state: actions 
taken in the name of direct divine command; policies imple- 
mented by religiously established governments acting under 
revealed law; and measures taken by secular governments 
following revealed law. 

These principles, however, are challenged by Yoder’s 
piece, “On Not Being in Charge.” His contribution serves as 
a transition in the dialogue and calls on religious nonelites 
within society to use quietism and pacificism to influence the 
state to protect the freedom of every religious organization to 
advance its own salvific mission. He believes that this kind of 
action will, in turn, bring about a more moral society. 

The book then takes up Catholic responses by Langan and 
Wink, each of whom argues for nonviolence and pacifism 
based on the Augustinian tradition of just-war theory. About 
three-quarters into the volume, then, the book finally turns to 
a justification for violence in Islam by Sachedina. Emphasiz- 
ing the quandary of the moral imperative to pursue a divinely 
revealed social order throughout the world, his exegesis 
clearly defends the religious validity of using force to spread 
religious truth. 

The dialogue ends with a philosophical discussion of the 
potential for creative nonviolence in Islam by Nagler and a 
piece on secular pacifism by Gaffney. The entire book, then, 
is an attempt to educate the reader about the religious 
traditions of Judaism and Islam and to place their beliefs on 
quietism and pacifism on a continuum of sacred thinking on 
the critical issues of war, peace, violence, and nonviolence. 
Yet, the volume reflects an inherent disparity, a dynamic 
tension between the legalistic methodology of the Jewish and 
Islamic scholars, on the one hand, with the relational ap- 
proach of the Christian respondents, on the other. As a 
result, the different perspectives reflect the Abrahamic inter- 
pretations and commutments to ontological obligations, while 
the Christian views encompass innovative and creative solu- 
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tions to the challenges of the secular world. Thus, the chapter 
entitled “Is There a Tradition of Nonviolence in Islam?” by 
Nagler, which is the shortest but clearly the most insightful 
piece in the book, best raises the central but unanswered 
question of the dialogue: How can God ask humanity to 
avoid violence and ensure justice at the same time? 

This ıs the problem that stymies the Abrahamic scholars, 
for the legalistic approach forces them to retreat to religious 
texts for justifications of violence or pacifism rather than seek 
ways to pursue the creative solutions between them. It is here 
that Nagler opens a window and points to the power of 
positive nonviolence. As preached and practiced by Mo- 
hatma Ghandi and Kahn Abdul Ghaffar Khan, positive 
nonviolence, according to Nagler, contains the seeds of 
action within both quietism and pacifism. It presents a 
creative way to “find another kind of power,” a power in 
which religious groups can take part and lead. This includes, 
but is not limited to, education and other activities designed 
to transform the very nature of society. 

Such creative solutions have been used increasingly by 
religious groups in recent years to make significant, peaceful 
change in the world. For example, in Latin America, Catholic 
lay and religious activists have established Christian-based 
communities whose purpose has been to empower individu- 
als to develop and practice democracy and a qualified 
capitalism. As a result, both El Salvador and Nicaragua, 
specifically, are on the way to transforming themselves, as is 
much of society in the Southern Hemisphere. Clearly, the 
U.S. civil rights movement led by Southern Baptist ministers, 
the establishment of a foreign policy based on human rights 
led by the National Council of Catholic Bishops, and the 
sanctuary movement championed by the Presbyterian Church 
have brought about the development of a more moral 
domestic and foreign policy in the United States. Further- 
more, the Lutheran alignments to bring down the wall 
between East and West Germany and the Catholic support of 
the trade union Solidarity in Poland have played a significant 
role in the demise of Communism in Eastern Europe. The 
Quaker conciliation of the Nigerian civil war, the role of the 
Anglican Church in destroying apartheid in South Africa, the 
activities of the Catholic Church in the Philippines and of the 
Conpgregationalists in Zimbabwe, all attest to the creative and 
positive nonviolent, religious solutions to problems within 
society. Yet, this volume seems to miss this basic point. 

The flaw in this book is that it presents valuable informa- 
tion without considering creative breakthroughs and applica- 
tions for many of the most volatile problems facing those 
within the Abrahamic tradition: how to resolve Biblical 
conflicts over territory in the Middle East, how to bring about 
respect for ethnic and religious diversity in the area, and how 
to plan for a future devoid of war as the millennium 
approaches. This volume is intellectually correct but without 
vision and relevance for the future. Nevertheless, War and Its 
Discontents is worth reading for the information it conveys, 
but recommendations for practical solutions clearly must 
come from: the reader rather than the participants who 
gathered to discuss quietism and pacifism in the Abrahamic 
tradition. 


Augustine and the Limits of Politics. By Jean Bethke Elsh- 
tain. Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1996. 143p. $21.95. 


Glenn Tinder, University of Massachusetts at Boston 


Jean Elshtain might appropriately have subtitled her book 
“An Appreciation.” She does not attempt a comprehensive 
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presentation of Augustine’s political views, nor does she 
engage very extensively in critical analysis of those views. 
Rather, her principal aim seems to have been to show that, 
even by standards common among late-twentieth-century 
American liberals, Augustine was a rather attractive and 
discerning figure. Thus, for example, his attitudes toward 
women were surprisingly fair and balanced for a man of his 
time; furthermore, he was not an enthusiastic supporter of 
the Constantinian settlement, as one might expect the ste- 
reotypical Augustine to be; and although he defended the 
concept of just war, he was acutely conscious of the evils 
inherent in war; finally, while he was not as tolerant as, say, 
John Stuart Mill, he was far from unhesitatingly repressive 
toward heretics such as the Donatists. In some very percep- 
tive passages, Elshtain likens Augustine to one of the most 
widely studied and influential thinkers of our century, Han- 
nah Arendt. The likeness is in their concepts of evil. Augus- 
tine did not see evil as glamorously demonic but rather as 
absence of good, something which paradoxically is really 
nothing. Arendt, as everyone knows, envisioned even the 
extreme evil which procurce the Holocaust as merely “ba- 
nal.” 

In general, Elshtain wani to show that Augustine was 
more moderate and more balanced than people today often 
suppose. This pertains particularly to the “limits of politics.” 
As these words from the title of the book ındicate, Elshtain 
sees Augustine as conscious—as many dominant figures in 
the twentieth century have not been—that there is much that 
politics cannot accomplish; he was “a thorn in the side of 
those who would cure the universe once and for all.” 
Nonetheless, he “similarly torments cynics who disdain any 
project of human community, or justice, or possibility” (p. 
91), for he was not preoccupied ari human failure and blind 
to human goodness. 
_ The result of these emphases is a ‘book that does much to 

rectify the kind of continuous injustice done Augustine by the 
modern secular world. People who have only a passing 
acquaintance with Augustine, and judge him mainly by 
prevailing attitudes, can learn much from Augustine and the 
Limits of Politics. One can ask, however, whether Elshtain’s 
Augustine is more like the real Augustine than is the 
Augustine delineated in secular prejudgments. He probably 
is. Yet, Elshtain’s portrait is of a decidedly gentler figure 
than—in the mind of this reviewer, at any rate—the fiery 
African, with his tireless attacks on Manicheans, Donatists, 
Pelagians, and pagans of all sorts, really was. 

To pursue this question it might be noted that Augustine 
was intensely concerned with the preservation of order, for 
order was necessary to the life and activity of the church, and 
it was ceaselessly threatened by human pride and selfishness. 
As a consequence, there is much in Augustine that foreshad- 
ows Hobbes. This is a major theme of Herbert Deane’s classic 
study of Augustine’s political doctrine (The Political and 
Social Ideas of St. Augustine, 1963), to which Elshtain makes 
no reference. Liberty (except for'the church) and even 
constitutionalism were decidedly secondary considerations 
for Augustine. He leaned strongly toward the maxim of 
absolute obedience to the government. And while he was 
more strongly inclined to be tolerant than: is generally 
realized, in the end he was not a defender of tolerance. Peter 
Brown, a leading Augustinian scholar of our day, and in 
general deeply sympathetic with Augustine, remarks that 
“Augustine may be the first theorist of the Inquisition” 
(Augustine of Hippo: a Biography, 1967, p. 240). Noteworthy, 
too, is Augustine’s lack of concern with social reform. He was 
not indifferent to the sufferings of the poor or to the evils of 
slavery, but amending the drastic inequalities of his time, or 
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abolishing slavery, were not matters for serious consider- 
ation. 

The decisive factor in this whole matter may be Augus- 
tine’s view of evil. In likening Augustine’s concept of evil to 
Hannah Arendt’s, Elshtain has in mind a doctrine Augustine 
developed in the course of his break with Manicheism: that 
evil is only a deficiency of being and in itself has no positive 
reality. It is therefore parasitic on being, or good, and cannot 
stand on its own. For Hannah Arendt, it might be said, 
Fichmann’s “banality” was not a positive characteristic so 
much as a “blankness” (George Kateb’s characterization), a 
characterlessness. But, to begin with, Arendt’s hypothesis is 
more debatable than Elshtain acknowledges. Was Hitler 
banal? Was Goebbels banal? Arendt’s view is surprisingly 
individualistic, in that it does not take into account the 
idea (adumbrated by Reinhold Niebuhr, among others) 
that there are different kinds of evil (for Niebuhr, pride 
and sensuality), and that these may cooperate in any 
massive appearance of historical evil. Thus, men like 
Hitler may empower banal evildoers such as Eichmann. It 
seems unlikely, however, that the banal evildoers could, all 
on their own, initiate and carry out such an act as the Nazi 
revolution. At some point, surely, men who are altogether 
more demonic must take a hand. Turning to Augustine, it 
is questionable, despite his doctrine of the negativity of 
evil, that sin was fundamentally banal. The chief sin in his 
eyes, after all, was pride, which in its extreme forms we find 
repellent and frightening but not banal. Elshtain herself, in 
another context, notes that Augustine was fearful of war 
because, however just the cause, it was apt to “stir up 
temptations to ravish and to devour”—not very banal 
activities. Evil may be a mere negation of reality and not in 
itself a reality. Nevertheless, Augustine was appalled by 
the presence in most human beings of an inclination to 
embrace and to call forth that negation. Hence, in his later 
life he devoted much attention to the eternal arrangements 
which God would make for the human sources of negation; 
that is, he outlined Hell, and he did so in rather lurid 
colors. Hence, too, the greatest issue of social and political 
life for Augustine was not constitutionalism, or tolerance, 
or even justice, but rather peace and order. 

Minimizing the scale of evil in Augustine’s mind, Elshtain 
neglects to mention a concept which was central in Augus- 
tine’s thought, although unwelcome to modern ears, that of 
divine grace. For Augustine, the human tendency to negate 
being and the good could not be countered by human effort 
but only by grace. This meant that every human achievement 
was dependent on grace and that the entire drama of history 
(Augustine’s philosophy of history being, of course, a distant 
ancestor of Hegel’s and Marx’s) was fashioned by grace. 
These are matters with which Elshtain is obviously thor- 
oughly conversant, yet they form no part of the picture of 
Augustine she presents. 

Given this and other omissions and emphases already 
mentioned, I do not recommend Augustine and the Limits 
of Politics as an introduction to Augustine’s political 
thought. I do recommend it, however, to those already 
possessing a general knowledge of Augustine. It is an 
intelligent, warm, and well-informed discussion. And all of 
those who think of Augustine as a cruel and dogmatic old 
prelate whose time has long ago gone by should hasten to 
read it. They will discover, as countless generations past 
have discovered, that Augustine is a thinker for all circum- 
stances and seasons. 
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Seedbeds of Virtue: Sources of Competence, Character, and 
Citizenship in American Society. Edited by Mary Ann 
Glendon and David Blankenhorn. Lanham, MD: Madison 
Books, 1995. 320p. $27.95. 


Mark E. Kann, University of Southern California 


The contributors to this volume share a consensus. They 
agree that Americans need to address the question of how to 
promote virtue and civility in individualistic, liberal-demo- 
cratic societies. They agree that “the family” is the most 
important seedbed of people’s morals and manners, it is now 
severely weakened, and the result is a deterioration in U.S. 
public life. Finally, they agree that this deterioration consti- 
tutes a crisis which must be addressed by revitalizing civil 
society and civic virtue. 

Why is virtue an issue today? James Q. Wilson argues that 
Americans have been living on an “accumulated moral 
capital” (p. 19) that began to exhaust itself by the late 
nineteenth century. That was when ordinary people’s sense of 
self-control, fairness, and patriotism encountered the extrem- 
ist versions of liberty, equality, and relativism that constituted 
modernism. The result was that the young, impetuous, and 
unstable along with intellectuals began to lose sight of the 
virtues essential to liberty. 

William A. Galston calls the relation between virtue and 
liberty “a tension in the heart of liberalism” (p. 38). U.S. 
society, a compound of shared values and individual diversity, 
is suffering an attenuation of virtue that creates pathologies 
such as widespread irresponsibility, intolerance, and pander- 
ing to public opinion, all of which weaken people’s sense of 
connectedness. Galston categorizes and lists economic and 
political virtues essential to the health of a liberal democratic 
polity and concludes that the United States needs a rebirth of 
virtues such as self-restraint, adaptability, respect, and unify- 
ing leadership to repair “our tattered social fabric” (p. 57). 

The foremost force behind our lost moral capital and 
tattered social fabric is the failing family. Nearly all contrib- 
utors consider “the family” to be the key institution for 
forming decent human beings and conscientious citizens. 
With few qualifications or apologies, they define a “healthy” 
and “strong” family as one in which a marred, heterosexual 
couple in a lasting relationship commit themselves to proper 
parenting to ensure that children grow up with good values, 
prosocial behavior patterns, and citizenship skills. David 
Popenoe argues that these stable families provide love and 
discipline to children and also a capacity for children to 
generalize affection and respect for authority beyond the 
family. He worries, however, that healthy, strong families 
have become rare, parents spend little time with children, 
and communities are now unfit places for children. This is “a 
national calamity” (p. 81). 

A key aspect of this calamity is a deterioration of public 
life. Mary Ann Glendon suggests that families transmit the 
virtues essential to citizenship in democratic societies. The 
weakening of child-rearing families may be “our culture’s 
most serious long-term problem” (p. 3) because we cannot 
rely on them to teach values needed ın democratic societies. 
William M. Sullivan reminds us that we cannot rely on “the 
simplistic liberal creed to sustain the conditions of its own 
possibility” (p. 189) because individualism without virtue gener- 
ates a sense of alienation and fragmentation that undermines 
the viability of democratic institutions. Fortunately, we have 
begun to recognize “the nurture of civic virtue as the central 
practical problem” (p. 191) in the modern United States. 

The contributors mostly propose family-oriented solutions 
to this problem. Judith Martin (a.k.a. Miss Manners) wants 
us to revitalize family-based etiquette, “civilization’s first 
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necessity” (p. 63). Donald S. Browning asks us to learn from 
an African-American church that strengthens families by 
promoting “male responsibility’ (pp. 121-2) within them. 
David Blankenhorn offers an array of social policies to 
strengthen families and thereby solve “the essential crisis of 
the liberal state” (p. 276). 

The unifying consensus of Seedbeds of Virtue stems from 
fear, disenchantment, and optimism. The authors fear that 
radical individualism and materialism fuel rising divorce rates, 
teenage pregnancies, illegal drug usage, racial and ethnic intol- 
erance, street violence, and other social pathologies. They are 
disenchanted with marketplace and welfare state solutions that 
often make matters worse. But they are optimistic that they have 
identified a “third way” to forge unity amid diversity. They. 
emphasize family culture as a source of enduring virtues and 
support the family as a superb institution for mediating individ- 
ual desire and the public good. 

Let me raise three questions about this consensus. Is 
today’s shortfall of virtue a crisis? Since the Revolution, 
intellectuals have complained that people’s lack of virtue 
allowed selfishness, conflict, and anarchic violence to run 
rampant in society and invited corruption and tyranny in 
politics. Furthermore, they have identified selfishness, con- 
flict, and violence as male vices that might be counteracted by 
virtuous republican wives and mothers. This gendered inter- 
play of moral indignity and expansive liberty is a staple of 
U.S. history. The authors have not shown that today’s dy- 
namic is different or more dangerous than earlier episodes, or 
that the language of crisis and calamity is appropriate. 

Is revitalization of families the basis for encouraging civic 
virtue in U.S. society? Families have been important seed- 
beds of virtue but not necessarily civic virtue. Just as Plato 
feared that families divide men’s political loyalties, General 
Washington complained that militiamen returned to their fam- 
ilies rather than dutifully fought for the duration of the war. 
Noting that families could compromise civic devotion, Benjamin 
Rush called on public schools to be the prime educators of 
citizen values and skills. The authors of this volume appar- 
ently are not aware that the modern United States hosts a 
robust character education movement which agrees that 
public schools should assume considerable responsibility for 
teaching civic virtue, public service, and good citizenship. 

Finally, do we agree on which virtues need to be taught? 
Several authors refuse to consider virtue a contested concept. 
They make unsupported assertions about true human nature, 
the natural moral order, a natural tribalism, and the healthy 
family to infuse very conservative meanings into virtue. Other 
contributors assume a liberal consensus on general virtues 
such as personal responsibility, social respect, and political 
deliberation. Stanley Hauerwas is the sole contributor to 
suggest that virtue may have contradictory meanings. A 
Christian committed to virtue as martyrdom wul oppose civic 
virtue as an exercise in arms (p. 203). The discussion of virtue 
is so blunt that both Jesse Helms and Jesse Jackson could 
lend their support. Perhaps that is the point. 


Fighting Words: Individuals, Communities, and Liberties of 
Speech. By Kent Greenawalt. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1995. 189p. $24.95. 

Private Consciences and Public Reasons. By Kent 
Greenawalt. New York: Oxford University Press, 1995. 
225p. $45.00 cloth, $19.95 paper. 


Wayne VY. McIntosh, University of Maryland 


Kent Greenawalt has produced two well-written and exhaus- 
tively analytical books, both of which make significant con- 
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tributions to our collective consideration of some very 
complex issues. In Fighting Words, he offers a thorough 
assessment of legal developments and academic debate in 
both the United States and Canada regarding the appropri- 
ate boundaries for freedom of speech in a liberal democracy. 
Similarly, in Private Consciences and Public Reasons, Green- 
awalt navigates a course through treacherous terrain of 
political theory regarding the appropriate drawing of lines 
between privately held religious beliefs (and other world 
views) and public deliberation and decision making in a 
pluralist liberal society. In both cases, his synthesis of the 
relevant literature and his careful take on the questions make 
these books quite useful. 

Despite the title, Fighting Words is not restricted to an 
analysis of discourse the U.S. Supreme Court has placed 
outside the bounds of First Amendment protection because 
its “very utterance inflict[s] injury or tend[s] to incite an 
immediate breach of the peace” (Chaplinsky v. New Hamp- 
shire, 315 U.S. 568, 572 [1942]). Instead, Greenawalt casts his 
offensive speech net more broadly to consider “the kinds of 
speech mainly engaged in by extreme dissenters and outsid- 
ers” (p. 11). In particular, he concentrates on four especially 
provocative forms of expression—flag burning, hate speech, 
workplace harassment, and obscenity. This is not the stuff of 
reasoned debate, nor is it mere assertion of fact, opinion, or 
feeling; according to Greenawalt, it is “situation-altering ... 
much more ‘action’ than ‘expression,’ ” to which the “reasons 
for free speech hardly apply” (p. 6). Where one draws the line 
for protection depends upon how one strikes a balance 
between guardianship of individual liberties as opposed to 
preservation of communal civility. Greenawalt argues that 
U.S. courts, in interpreting the First Amendment, have 
provided too much protection to individual freedoms while 
underestimating the degree of injury to the larger commu- 
nity. Indeed, Chaplinsky has cast an incoherent shadow. The 
ability to inflict significant injury is spuriously correlated with 
an incitement to violence: “Words may hurt the defenseless 
more than those who are able to strike back” (p. 54). 

The U.S. Supreme Court has emphasized the rights of 
individuals to be free from government restriction and de- 
emphasized the harm that free speech may produce among 
some members of the community. There is no balancing act 
here. With few exceptions (e.g., commercial speech and 
obscenity), a government regulation directly affecting speech 
rights must be content neutral or face strict judicial scrutiny, 
a form of analysis that nearly always dooms the regulation 
(see, e.g., RAV. v. City of St. Paul, 505 U.S. 377 [1992], 
striking down a hate speech ordinance; Texas v. Johnson, 491 
U.S. 397 [1989], invalidating a flag desecration statute). 

Although Canada’s constitutional history is very different, 
the Charter of Rights and Freedoms, adopted in 1982, 
empowered the Canadian Supreme Court to invalidate gov- 
ernment restrictions on speech. Section 2 guarantees individ- 
ual freedoms of “thought, belief, opinion and expression, 
including freedom of the press and other media of commu- 
nication” (p. 13). But Section 1 calls explicitly for balancing 
individual rights against the communal good, subjecting 
expression “to such reasonable limits prescribed by laws as 
can be demonstrably justified in a free and democratic 
society” (p. 13). In recent years the Canadian Court has 
invalidated a range of speech restrictions, often referring 
precedents of its sister court to the south. But, unlike the U.S. 
Court, it has also weighed the communal interest in uphold- 
ing statutes prohibiting hate speech (Regina v. Keegstra, 3 
S.C.R. 697, [1990]) and peddling of obscenity (Regina v. 
Butler, 1 S.C.R. 452, [1992]), finding that such “speech can 
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cause emotional damage of grave psychological and social 
consequence to members of the target group” (p. 66). 

Greenawalt clearly prefers the Canadian approach (pp. 
151-2). Although he notes the potential importance of the 
language difference in the two constitutions (p. 13), he is a bit 
vague on how the U.S. Supreme Court could engage in 
balancing individual and social interests in light of the First 
Amendments commands. And he acknowledges the poor 
track record of the U.S. Court when it has attempted to do so 
(p. 123). (Also see, e.g., Rodney A. Smolla, Free Speech in an 
Open Society, 1992; Mark A. Graber, “Old Wine in New 
Bottles: The Constitutional Status of Unconstitutional 
Speech,” Vanderbilt Law Review 48 [1995]: 349, 367; Samuel 
Walker, Hate Speech: The History of an American Controversy, 
1994.) Fighting Words echoes many of the arguments pre- 
sented by Catherine MacKinnon in Only Words (1993), but 
Greenawalt is more comprehensive in his coverage of issues. 
Offensive speech is a vexing problem. One person’s “deep 
thoughts” are often another’s worst nightmare. So long as 
U.S. courts continue to stress the sanctity of individual 
freedom of expression, injury to particular communities will 
be an inevitable side-effect. The alternative is suppression, 
and determining speech worthiness has proven to be no less 
thorny. 

This conundrum connects with the issues Greenawalt 
addresses in the second book, Private Consciences and Public 
Reasons. Here he surveys the theoretical problem of where 
individual belief systems, particularly religious ones, should 
fit in a multicultural liberal democracy’s process of public 
deliberation. The attempt to draw appropriate lines of de- 
marcation between private and public is not new, and 
Greenawalt does an excellent job of synthesizing the argu- 
ments of a range of influential theorists (chaps. 6-10). 
Indeed, in some cases, he articulates the positions more 
clearly than the original author. He attempts to find a middle 
position between those who argue that deep-rooted personal 
beliefs are anathema to “public reason” and should be 
excluded and those who advocate for inclusion. Unfortu- 
nately, his intermediate thesis falls short. 

Greenawalt argues that “ordinary citizens” should be free 
to live their lives, make decisions, engage in private discourse, 
and speak out on public issues on the strength of deeply held 
views and principles. It is essential to the continued stability 
of the system, however, that those same citizens exercise 
“self-restraint” when they assume positions in the public 
sphere. This 1s requiring a price that may seem unreasonable 
to some, completely impossible to others. Assuming that an 
individual with deep religious convictions could set aside her 
world view when addressing issues in a public arena, on what 
set of premises would she proceed? Religion has always been 
a significant force in U.S. political history (see Kenneth D. 
Wald, Religion and Politics in the United States, 1987), despite 
the wall of separation prescribed by the First Amendment. 
Moreover, it is not clear that all religious doctrines run 
counter to the principles of liberal democracy. How do we 
select appropriate ones from the belief menu? 

Judges, more than any public officials, should exercise 
principles of restraint: “Asking them to try to decide exclu- 
sively, or nearly exclusively, on the basis of authoritative 
materials and publicly accessible reasons is not too great an 
imposition” (p. 149). This may be true, but it may also ask 
judges (and other public officials) to be disingenuous, to 
disguise their true private reasons with carefully crafted 
public statements. Could Justice Thurgood Marshall, for 
example, have genuinely checked his world view at the robing 
room door after devoting his career as an advocate to 
pursuing it? This does not mean that he could not be 
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expected to be fair, but his decisions in the field of civil rights 
and liberties were certainly informed by deeply held convic- 
tions. More recently, Justice Antonin Scalia delivered a 
scathing attack on the forces of secularism, which to his 
thinking is disingenuously dressed as sophistry. The modern 
world views Christians as “fools,” he remarked to a prayer 
breakfast sponsored by the Christian Legal Society at the 
Mississippi College School of Law, and “we must pray for the 
courage to endure the scorn of the sophisticated world” 
(Joan Biskupic, “Scalia Makes the Case for Christianity; 
Justice Proclaims Belief in Miracles,” Washington Post, April 
10, 1996. p. A1). He, for one, apparently intends to keep the 
faith. 

These two books demonstrate the difficulty of taking on 
complex issues, and overall Greenawalt’s presentations and 
arguments are better than most. Those interested in First 
Amendment problems will find both books very useful. 


Chaos Theory in the Social Sciences. Edited by L. Douglas 
Kiel and Euel Elliott. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1996. 349p. $54.50. 


Courtney Brown, Emory University 


Across many disciplines, chaos theory is currently one of the 
most watched subfields of the more general area of nonlinear 
dynamics. The social sciences have been similarly influenced 
by this broader interest in nonlinear thinking. This edited 
volume by Kiel and Elliott is an outstanding demonstration of 
how deeply nonlinear thinking has penetrated mito some 
elements of the current generation of social scientists. The 
articles contained therein range from general discussions of 
chaotic dynamics as they may be manifest in social scientific 
data to specific area discussions relevant to political science 
and economics. The book is certainly worth careful study by 
all who are methodologically inclined. Its potential audience 
should be much wider, however, including (but not limited 
to) those who wish to understand the broader philosophical 
contribution nonlinear thinking is making to our understand- 
ing of how we live and organize ourselves. 

The linear paradigm is dominant across all social scientific 
circles today. Its dominance is an historical artifact, however, 
not at all based on any real inherent superior value in linear 
thinking. In short, linearity is dominant today because linear 
mathematics and programming were the only feasible ap- 
proaches to quantitative studies in the decades past, when 
slow mainframe computers were the only game in town. All 
that has changed. Computational speed and capacities 
have increased to the point that the original reasoning for 
the restricted use of only linear mathematics approaches 
can be abandoned in its entirety. It is not that we need to 
abandon linear mathematics; rather, the intellectual think- 
ing that lifted linearity to its paradigmatic dominance 
restricts our view of the greater complexities in the reality 
surrounding us. 

Fundamentally, human behavior is as nonlinear as are the 
physical and natural behaviors of the rest of the universe. 
Indeed, linearity is only a very narrow subset of the universal 
nonlinear condition. That we tend to look at ourselves 
through a linear computational lens in no way changes the 
fact that we are inherently nonlinear creatures. This is the 
challenging premise of Chaos Theory in the Social Sciences. 
This is a bold book. Its goal is more than to present a 
collection of interesting ideas. Indeed, the contributors act 
collectively to address one of the greatest inadequacies in 
general social scientific thinking today. I think they do so 
successfully, in a broad and audacious fashion. 
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While there are too many contributors to this volume for 
me to discuss individually, a few comments directed at 
specific articles are worthwhile. The introductory article by 
Kiel and Elliott has particular value to scholars not so 
technically inclined as well as to students new to quantitative 
approaches. Their treatment avoids complex computational 
algorithms. Instead, they demonstrate chaotic behavior using 
commonly available spreadsheet software, the same type 
used, say, to balance departmental budgets. McBurnett’s 
article on spectral analysis is one of the most easily under- 
stood treatments of that subject currently in print. It is useful 
for anyone wanting to study frequency components in time- 
series data. Moreover, McBurnett demonstrates some of the 
techniques applicable to chaotic data using real political data. 
The article by Richards on aggregation effects of social 
scientific data with chaotic elements is as solidly clear and 
provocative as much of her other writing presented else- 
where. This particular piece would be of special interest to 
social choice theorists wanting to apply nonlinear and chaotic 
approaches to their own work. 

In a section on chaos theory and political science, all three 
contributions are worth reading closely. Brown’s piece is a 
solid appeal to the general idea of advancing nonlinear 
approaches to political phenomena. Saperstein’s contribution 
addresses nonlinear and chaotic concepts in the realm of 
international relations. Finally, McBurnett presents a second 
piece which specifically draws the connection between non- 
linear complexity and the evolution of public opinion. As with 
his other contribution, McBurnett uses real data to estimate 
and evaluate these chaotic dynamics. Those who want to get 
their feet wet ın chaos theory must not miss these chapters. 

The three contributors to the economics section are 
equally well chosen for this volume. Rosser examines the 
applicability of chaos theory in rationality as it is used in 
economics. Berry and Kim explore what has now nearly 
become a trademark for Berry, the senior author of this 
piece, the analysis of long waves in economic data using 
phase portrait methods. Dendrinos looks at cities as spatial 
chaotic attractors. 

Each article in the volume makes a significant contribution 
to current discussions regarding chaos theory specifically, and 
to nonlinearity and complexity more generally. I recommend 
it to everyone interested in these issues. The book would 
certainly fit in a syllabus for a graduate class dealing with 
some of these philosophical issues. Moreover, the book 1s 
likely to warm up the healthy nonlinear versus linear debate 
that is current among methodologists. 


The Art of Bargaining. By Richard Ned Lebow. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1996. 193p. $24.95. 


I. William Zartman, Johns Hopkins University 


Since it was named, in the eighteenth century, the field of 
negotiations has been largely the subject of books of prov- 
erbs—wise but often contradictory maxims, unconnected to a 
conceptual model, that ground the wisdom in theory and that 
are free of intervening variables which tell when in the 
process to apply the wisdom. Over the past three and a half 
decades, there has been an explosion of literature on the 
subject, some of it more proverbs, but much of it a more 
scientific treatment of the nature of the process, yielding 
derivative analysis and prescriptions for ways of overcoming 
the initial deadlock or conflict and achieving positive results 
for one or both parties. 

‘ It is therefore a bit off-putting to see someone venture into 
a crowded field with the opener: “I searched in vain for a 
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basic text . . . I had to rely on my lectures to do the job. Those 
lectures ... form the basis-of this book” (p. ix). It is also 
troublesome that even the subject of the book is not very 
clear. The book often assiduously avoids the word negotia- 
tion, yet it defines bargaining broadly, if ambiguously, as 
“communication designed to promote a satisfactory ex- 
change” (p. 1) or “a search for advantage through accommo- 
dation” (p. 9). It seems, therefore, that the subject is the large 
field of negotiation, rather than its tactics, as usually indi- 
cated by “bargaining,” although accommodation is later 
identified as only one of the available strategies. Indeed, this 
book purports to. present an alternative to accommodative 
approaches (termed the approach of the 1960s) and compet- 
itive approaches (termed, more curiously, the approach of 
the 1980s) by digging deeper into énds, interests, and utilities 
(p. xi). That would be interesting, but unfortunately the 
theme does not follow through the book, and the terms do 
not make it to the index. 

The analysis is grounded on some basic models discussed 
in many works on negotiations (there are no footnotes in this 
book, so others’ discussions do not show up): situations in 
which the goal is an agreement versus situations in which the 
goal is the best possible agreement (p. 9); and situations in 
which there is a bargaining range or contract zone versus 
situations in which there is none'(p. 56). The relationship 
between these two pairs 1s not discussed. 

The book spends more space on three strategies—coordi- 
nation (or collaboration [p. 72] or accommodation [p. 9]), 
rewards, and punishments (or threats). The first, which 
relates to bargaining as defined and to the first situation of 
each pair, is given little attention (pp. 61-71). The other 
strategies receive much more. Various reward strategies are 
discussed, but their use is definedlin terms of one another, 
and it turns out they can be used at any time, albeit with 
different implications. Various applications and implications 
of punishment (threats) are discussed, although with no 
particular reference to the initial typologies. 

Asymmetries of means are also discussed in connection 
with punishments and then all over again in relation to 
leverage. If there is any conceptual key, it is the notion of 
alternatives or security point (asymmetries of ends). Indeed, 
much of the advice boils down to the awareness of develop- 
ment of alternatives, an important element in negotiation. 
Yet, even this notion is not conceptualized nor are its 
strategies related to types of negotiations. 

Throughout the discussion, stories and illustrations are 
included; the most sustained one concerns the author’s 
purchase of an automobile, much of the point of which 
relates to the need for good research and the development of 
alternatives. But the story ıs not the best for negotiation (or 
bargaining) since it involves choice among alternatives more 
than communication for satisfactory exchange or advantage 
through accommodation. Perhaps 'the largest hole in the 
process, however, is the absence of any discussion on closure, 
on how and when to obtain it; even the end of the auto 
purchase is left up to the reader to’surmise. 

Probably the most original emphasis of the book is the 
focus in Part 3 on the aftermath of bargaining or the 
beginning of bargaining with the home team—ratification, 
implementation, and clarification. As in the rest of the book, 
the points are sound, if not new or conceptualized; the basic 
positive-sum nature of negotiation finally appears: Bargains 
that are to the advantage of both sides have a better chance 
of being kept (p. 152). These chapters, like the others, end 
with checklists of questions to guide practice. Back to the 
book of proverbs. ; 

This book makes many good points, and that is the end of 
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it. As a coherent, comprehensive treatment of its subject 
bringing new analysis and new insights it falls short. For a 
classic, read deCalliéres, On the Manner of Negotiating with 
Princes (1716/1963); for good conceptual modern treatments, 
read Lax and Sebenius, The Manager as Negotiator (1986), or 
Mastenbroek, Negotiate (1989), or Pruitt and Carnevale, 
Negotiation in Social Conflict (1993), or others. There are 
good basic texts. 


Revolt against Modernity: Leo Strauss, Eric Voegelin and 
the Search for Political Order. By Ted V. McAllister. 
Lawrence: University Press of Kansas, 1996. 323p. $29.95. 


Steven R. McCarl, University of Denver 


McAllister contends that, according to Strauss, political 
questions are always moral and religious because laws 
emerge out of authoritative opinion about good and evil, 
right and wrong, and such opinions depend upon “some myth 
about the nature of reality.” Because modern liberal democ- 
racy entails deep skepticism concerning public truth about 
the nature of reality, it undermines political and moral life. 
By resurrecting political philosophy Strauss “hoped to rein- 
vigorate the search for knowledge of transhistorical truths in 
order to secure a political and moral center” (p. 220). 

As a Jewish philosopher, Strauss, however, seems to be 
caught between the commands of the law (Jerusalem/faith/ 
revelation) and the philosophical quest to replace opinion 
with knowledge (Athens/reason). But as McAllister notes, 
Strauss maintains that all alleged refutations of revelation 
presuppose unbelief in revelation, and all alleged refutations 
of philosophy presuppose faith in revelation. In the end 
philosophy ıs like revelation in that it depends upon an 
unevident premise—an act of faith. 

But even if it is granted that philosophy entails an act of 
faith, the tension between revelation and reason is not 
changed. The law of the Torah is still fundamentally different 
from the law of modern liberalism; it cannot provide the 
individualism (whether Lockean or Kantian) that constitutes 
the essential character of the modern liberal state. Modern 
liberal individualism in practice cannot guarantee a public 
order based on a commonly accepted transcendental or- 
der—a situation Strauss finds objectionable ultimately, but 
perhaps not penultimately (Strauss does reject Spinoza, 
which constitutes a rejection of the liberal solution). Perhaps 
the issue depends upon how important it is for the philoso- 
pher to have a protected—though generally inconsequen- 
tial—place, which it must be granted liberalism provides. 

For Voegelin modern liberalism reveals that “humans have 
lost access to the ordering principles inherent in the reality of 
which they form a part” (p. 170). Rather than graciously 
accept their participation in the mysterious reality of the 
whole, they objectify and systemize reality, thereby distorting 
it in a fundamental way that keeps them from the experience 
of the divine ground that actually is their reality. Lacking the 
experience of ordering reality, they can neither resonate with 
symbols of reality nor themselves express such symbols. 

According to Voegelin, human consciousness exists in the 
tension “in-between” (i.e., the metaxy, a Platonic term) 
ignorance and knowledge and “in-between” temporal and 
timeless reality. The experience of philosophical reason is the 
participatory experience that recognizes itself as a deepening 
involvement in the divine ground which is rational. 

Thus, for Voegelin faith and reason are not in juxtaposi- 
tion, as they are for Strauss. They are parts of the same 
experience of participation: “The human soul has reason 
(nous) that yearns after the perfection of itself in God” (p. 
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248). Strauss, in contrast, keeps the divine and human apart 
both ontologically and experientially (see Glen Hughes's 
comments on the “Strauss-Voegelin Correspondence,” Re- 
view of Politics, 1994, 337-57). For Strauss the authority of 
the Torah is by faith not by reason, whereas for Voegelin the 
Torah is a symbolic expression of human participation in and 
openness to the experience of the divine ground (which for 
Voegelin is the experience of philosophy). In short, the 
experience of the theologian is not the experience of the 
philosopher for Strauss, while for Voegelin it is. 

Despite their differences regarding the nature of reason 
and revelation, Strauss and Voegelin converge: Both “were 
worried that liberal principles would ultimately undermine 
liberal goals. Consequently they advocated a postliberal 
order—a society dedicated to basic liberal principles but 
fortified by a widespread belief that these principles reflect a 
normative order” (p. xi). How such a normative order is 
compatible with individualism remains the fundamental is- 
sue. 

This book began as an attempt to define what it means to 
be a conservative in modern America. To some extent ıt 
maintains that original intention but focuses on Strauss and 
Voegelin: The last chapter is entitled “Strauss, Voegelin, and 
the Conservative Imagination.” The author does not attempt 
to show the influence of Strauss and Voegelin on specific 
conservative thinkers; rather, he considers them to be vital 
philosophical critics of modernity and therefore sources of 
clarifying insight for conservatives. The main fissure within 
conservatism today McAllister considers to be between those 
who “seek to conserve the American liberal tradition by 
saving it from its own excesses” and those who “reject root 
and branch liberal ideas as products of modern, Enlighten- 
ment principles” (p. 273). The latter he labels reactionaries 
and aligns himself with that position: Contemporary conser- 
vatives “no longer have the luxury of conservation, but of 
necessity they must become reactionaries who call for a 
return to Christian faith and to political philosophy as a 
normative enterprise” (p. 278). Calling for a return to 
Christian faith seems to me to be inconsistent with Voegelin’s 
welcoming of new expressions of the experience of philoso- 
phy, that is, new expressions of participation in the divine 
ground. In Anamnesis, p. 90, he writes: “Plato especially was 
very much aware that man, in his tension toward the ground 
of existence was open toward a depth of divine reality beyond 
the stratum that had revealed itself as the nous; as a 
philosopher he left consciousness open to the future of 
theopany, to the pneumatic revelations of the Judea-Chris- 
tian type as will as to the later differentiations of mysticism 
and of tolerance in doctrinal matters.” 

Robert Devigne’s book, Recasting Conservatism (1994), 
discusses Oakeshott and Strauss in relationship to British and 
U.S. conservatism. McAllister’s work is the only one I know 
that considers Strauss and Voegelin together in the context of 
both U.S. conservatism and the history of political thought. 
His reading of both Strauss and Voegelin is nonpartisan, fair, 
and perceptive. He has a deft command of the philosophical 
literature, and his writing is lucid, graceful, and in places 
beautiful. While I think that John Ranieri’s Enc Voegelin and 
the Good Society (1995) offers a deeper philosophical under- 
standing of Voegelin alone, McAllister’s presentation makes 
Voegelin’s thought more accessible, especially to nonspecial- 
ists. A similar point applies to McAllister’s discussion of 
Strauss: Nonspecialists will especially appreciate the clarity 
with which McAllister has digested Strauss’s work. This is not 
to say that Straussians and Voegelinians will be disappointed; 
on the contrary, both will come away appreciative of the 
understanding McAllister makes available (see, e.g., the 
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discussion of Strauss and Nietzsche, pp. 136-50, and Voege- 
lin on consciousness, pp. 223-39). By juxtaposing these two 
great thinkers (which no other book-length publication has 
done), fundamentally defining characteristics of each emerge 
in sharper relief, for example, the religious expression of 
reality in Strauss and the mysticism of the philosophical 
experience for Voegelin. 


The Politics of Faith and the Politics of Scepticism. By 
Michael Oakeshott. Edited by Timothy Fuller. New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 1996. 192p. $25.00. 


Paul Franco, Bowdoin College 


Since Michael Oakeshott’s death in 1990, Yale University 
Press has been bringing out a number of his writings which he 
chose, for whatever reasons, not to publish during his life- 
time. This is the third such book to appear—the first, 
Religion, Politics and the Moral Life (1993), contained both 
previously published and unpublished material—and in some 
ways it is the most interesting so far. 

The typescript upon which the book is based is undated, 
but its themes and some of the references suggest it was 
written in the early 1950s. A reference to the second volume 
of the Cambridge Economic History of Europe indicates that 
the manuscript could not have been completed before 1952. 
(In his otherwise excellent introduction to the book, the 
editor, Timothy Fuller, dismisses this reference as mistaken, 
but I think it can be rendered plausible if, instead of vol. 2, 
chap. 7, p. 9, one reads vol. 2, chap. 7, sec. 9.) And the 
opposition of the politics of faith versus the politics of 
skepticism upon which the book is based runs through a 
number of Oakeshott’s writings in the early 1950s, appearing 
for the last time in his famous essay “On Being Conservative” 
(1956), where he opposes the politics of skepticism to the 
politics of passion. After that essay—beginning with “The 
Masses in a Representative Democracy” (1957) and the 1958 
lectures on Morality and Politics in Modern Europe, and 
continuing on through On Human Conduct (1975)—Oake- 
shott tends to characterize the poles of the modern European 
political consciousness in terms of the dichotomy between the 
morality of individuality and the morality of the antimndi- 
vidual instead of the dichotomy between the politics of 
skepticism and the politics of faith or passion. 

Despite this subtle shift in formulation, the concern that 
animates The Politics of Faith and the Politics of Scepticism 
remains the same as that found in the later writings: namely, 
to understand the character of modern European politics as 
it has disclosed itself since roughly the sixteenth century. 
And, as in his later writings, most notably the third essay of 
On Human Conduct, Oakeshott argues that this character 1s 
not something simple or monolithic but, rather, complex and 
equivocal. The modern European political consciousness is a 
divided consciousness, and the politics of faith and the 
politics of skepticism constitute its poles. 

The politics of faith and the politics of skepticism stand for 
two radically opposed understandings of the activities and 
office of government in the modern world, according to 
Oakeshott. According to the first, governing is understood as 
the pursuit of perfection, where “perfection” denotes “a 
single, comprehensive condition of human circumstances” (p. 
26), whether it be moral virtue, religious salvation, or mate- 
rial prosperity. Implied in such a perfectionist conception of 
politics is the 1dea that governing is also an unlimited or 
“omnicompetent” activity, unconcerned with formalities and 
positively disposed toward power. Power is in many ways at 
the heart of this conception of politics. The politics of faith 
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views government as an immense reservoir of power to 
accomplish its grandiose purposes. Indeed, such a conception 
of politics only became possible, according to Oakeshott, with 
the vast increase in power in, the governments of early 
modern Europe. In this latter regard, he interestingly argues, 
somewhat at odds with the view he takes in his later writings, 
that “the politics of faith 1s not the parent of a great increase 
in the quantity of power at the disposal of government, but a 
child of a circumstantial enlargement of that power” (pp. 
45-6). Oakeshott sees Francis Bacon as the first and most 
adventurous theorist of the perfectionist politics of faith. And 
he explores it in two of its most influential versions: the 
religious and the economic. 

The politics of skepticism is in all respects the opposite of 
the politics of faith. It, too, is the creature of the “circum- 
stantial enlargement” of the power of European governments 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth century. But instead of dream- 
ing of all that might be done with this newly acquired power, 
the politics of skepticism set itself to specifying more nar- 
rowly the purpose toward which such power might be used. 
According to this skeptical conception of politics, governing 
is a limited and specific activity. It is not concerned with 
perfection or truth but only with reducing the occasions for 
conflict among individuals who, pursuing a vast variety 
of enterprises, are apt to come into conflict with one 
another. Governing here is understood to be a judicial, not 
a managerial, activity; and the image of the ruler is that of 
a referee, not that of a leader. Oakeshott associates a 
number of thinkers with this skeptical understanding of 
politics—his lists are always intriguing and meant to 
provoke—but the names which appear most frequently in 
connection with it are those of Montaigne, Pascal, Hobbes, 
Hume, and Burke. The repeated invocation of the last 
thinker in this book suggests that it was probably written 
before 1954, when Oakeshott’s attitude toward Burke 
began to become more ambivalent. 

These, then, are the poles of the modern European 
political consciousness; and they have stamped our under- 
standing of the activity of governing in the modern world as 
well as the political vocabulary we use to describe it—words 
such as “right,” “security,” “democracy,” and so forth—with 
ambiguity. But Oakeshott does not write to eliminate this 
ambiguity. The conclusion he particularly wishes to avoid is 
“the fruitless conclusion that a virtuous politics would seek 
simplicity and ‘shun ambiguous alloy’” (p. 18). And this 
constitutes one of the most interesting aspects of this post- 
humous book, serving as a corrective to what sometimes 
appears as a sterile purism and hostility to ambiguity in 
Oakeshott’s later published writings. Neither the politics of 
faith nor the politics of skepticism, according to Oakeshott, 
constitutes a self-sufficient or concrete understanding of 
politics in the modern world. Each, taken by itself and in an 
uninhibited form, displays a self-destructive character. 

That Oakeshott makes this argument in connection with 
the perfectionist politics of faith does not, of course, surprise 
us. But that he makes it in connection with the politics of 
skepticism does seem noteworthy, especially in the light of 
the highly procedural and formalistic outlook of his later 
writings. The skeptical style of politics, Oakeshott argues 
here, while eminently suitable to static conditions of society, 
is “sluggish” and unprepared when it comes to genuine 
emergencies; and in its moderateness, it is incapable of 
evoking love or gratitude from its subjects. Most important of 
all, the skeptical style of politics seems strangely irrelevant in 
the current activist climate of politics. In this climate, “the 
sceptical style must appear as an unintelligible piece of 
sophistication” (p. 109) or, worse, an expression of frivolity. 
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Given the self-destructiveness of both the politics of faith 
and the politics of skepticism taken by themselves, Oakeshott 
concludes that our task today should be not to opt for one or 
the other of these extremes but to preserve and exploit the 
complexity and ambiguity of our political tradition. To this 
end, he resuscitates Halifax’s Character of a Trimmer as the 
character most appropriate to our situation. The “trimmer” is 
one who does not put all the weight of a ship on one side or 
point the sail in a single direction but who constantly makes 
adjustments in response to particular circumstances in order 
to keep the boat on an even keel. In terms of the dichotomy 
which defines our political tradition, the trimmer will be 
concerned to prevent our politics from running to either of 
the extremes of faith or skepticism and to cultivate the 
middle region between them. This does not mean, however, 
that the trimmer will always be simply in the middle. In our 
current circumstances, for example, which Oakeshott sees as 
dominated by the politics of faith, the trimmer will throw his 
weight to the other side of the boat and seek to renew the 
skeptical pole of our politics. 

One may, of course, question whether this latter reading of 
our political predicament is entirely applicable to our situa- 
tion today. In a world in which all parties agree that the era 
of big government is over, it is not obvious that the perfec- 
tionist politics of faith is so clearly dominant any longer. In 
this respect, Oakeshott’s analysis seems a little dated, more 
attuned to the ideological climate of the pre- and postwar 
period than to our more muddled and confused situation at 
the end of the twentieth century. While this does not detract 
from his overall counsel of moderation and the eschewing of 
ideological simplicity, it does make it somewhat less deter- 
minate as a guide for what we should do today. But to seek 
such practical guidance is perhaps too much to ask of a book 
that is now more than forty years old as well as too much to 
ask of a thinker who never claimed to give “mistake-proof 
answers” to political questions. The Politics of Faith and the 
Politics of Scepticism is concerned to trace the deepest and 
most permanent features of the modern European politi- 
cal landscape over the last five hundred years, and this it 
does in an original, insightful, and frequently eloquent 
manner. We are fortunate that the book has finally seen 
the light of day. 


Current Issues in Public Choice. Edited by Jose Casas Pardo 
and Friedrich Schneider. Cheltenham: Edward Elgar, 
1996. 267p. $79.95 cloth, $29.95 paper. 


Hugh Ward, University of Essex 


Rational choice theorists have shown that institutions matter 
because they structure equilibria. This edited volume of 
papers given at the 1994 Annual Meeting of the European 
Public Choice Society should reflect the fact that European 
institutions are different from those in the United States. Yet, 
there are authors whose arguments are supposed to be general 
ones who fail to recognize this. In Brennan’s model, voters 
choose between packages consisting of tax levels together with 
redistributive grants. He shows that: The median voter’s pre- 
ferred package is the equilibrium; there is no redistribution or 
overall effect on public expenditure; and the outcome is ineffi- 
cient. This model is inappropriate for systems in continental 
Europe, where coalition governments are the norm. Even if the 
tax/redistribution issue is bracketed off from others, with coali- 
tion governments there is no good reason to suppose that 
outcomes will converge on the median. Redistribution is often 
the result of deals made by coalition partners to patch up ethnic, 
linguistic, and class cleavages. This is socially functional and is 
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likely to be ethically acceptable to anyone who does not adopt 
the extraordinarily narrow normative perspective of many pub- 
lic choice theorists. 

Peter Lewisch considers the use of economic man assump- 
tions in the design of legal institutions. Among other inter- 
esting questions, he asks whether legal institutions should be 
designed to encourage rational behavior. Gordon Tullock 
argues that the enforcement of contract law in Anglo-Saxon 
legal systems has strong analogies with rent-seeking. The 
legal systems of continental Europe may avoid some of the 
problems. Both of these authors clearly do recognize that 
institutions matter, but the message still has not sunk in 
enough in public choice, which often models every system as 
if it is the United States. 

Friedrich Schneider discusses Swiss evidence which sug- 
gests to him that the use of referenda reduces upward pressure 
on taxation and public spending. He argues that representative 
democracy weakens the link between outcomes and the median 
voter's preferences and encourages rent-seeking. So the dangers 
of a federal Europe creating incentives for rent-seeking and 
upward pressures on taxation and public expenditure can be 
reduced by Swiss-style referenda. It is difficult to see how 
meaningful participation rates could be obtained without the 
degree of decentralization of the Swiss system; yet, this would 
preclude the harmonization of taxes across the European Union 
that is crucial for the single market. 

Jon Elster argues that constitutions are self-binding de- 
vices—hence the inbuilt restrictions on their modification. 
While self-interest is important in constitution building, so 
are reason and passion. So framers make constitutions to 
prevent damaging expressions of self-interest or conflicts 
based on identity, even though their own short-term interests 
are harmed. Elster shows that public choice need not paint a 
one-dimensional picture of human motivation and ration- 
ality, a theme also found in several other contributions. 

Bruno Frey and Iris Bonet discuss experimental evidence 
which suggests that the degree of communication between 
individuals matters in public goods and redistribution games, 
because it activates norms. So communication may lead to 
redistribution or public good provision without the need for 
state intervention. Ulrich Blume and Leonard Dudley argue 
that different phases of economic growth in Europe since the 
tenth century can be explained culturally. Individuals have a 
genetic predisposition to solve collective problems through 
sharing, obeying others in a hierarchy, or communicating 
information. Group leaders appeal for members on the basis 
of these sources of identity. Shifts in technologies of control 
of group members may lead to the domination of groups 
centered on one form of identity. This effects the economy, 
because it is associated with greater dead-weight losses due to 
the costs of controlling group members. Although spatial 
competition between group leaders for members with pref- 
erences over identities is gestured at, no attempt is made to 
find equilibria. 

Blume and Leonard assume that static inefficiencies trans- 
late into poorer dynamic economic performance, a public 
choice shibboleth for which there is no adequate theoretical 
or empirical foundation. Orthodox positions are taken in 
other papers, too. Chares Rowley and William Thorbecke 
show just how empirically sophisticated modern public choice 
theory can be in tracing out complex forms of rent-seeking 
that run through congressional oversight committees to ap- 
parently independent bodies like the U.S. International 
Trade Commission. They obviously regard this as undesirable 
and fail to ask whether restrictions on free trade are norma- 
tively justifiable on grounds such as the protection of rights. 
A standard public choice reply might be that individual rights 
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are incommensurable with economic values, such as losses 
due to restrictions on free trade. In contrast, Sen’s chapter 
argues that’ individual rights are commensurable with other 
consequences of social action, allowing meaningful social 
choices to be made, even if a complete social ordering cannot 
be derived. 

As Francesco Forte says in his chapter, public choice 
theory can make use of game theory. For instance, James 
Buchanan uses the prisoner’s dilemma to illustrate his argu- 
ment that majority rule coerces minorities. He goes on to 
argue that limiting the possible outcomes to those in which 
everyone uses the same strategy, although it can lead to 
inefficient outcomes, nevertheless eliminates the coercion of 
minorities. Yet, individuals are still made to do what they 
would not do otherwise, even in Buchanan’s constrained 
majority rule games. This leaves the reader unclear about 
what coercion means. Buchanan also suggests that public 
choice needs to consider the way in which outcome sets are 
produced by prior constitutional limitations. This is of little 
substantive significance when set against the structural and 
ideological processes limiting feasible outcomes in capitalist 
societies. For example, as Vani Booroah says in his chapter, 
public choice theorists should take seriously Kalecki’s argu- 
ment that full employment is off the agenda given the 
structural power of business. 

As the title of this volume suggests, the editors aimed to 
bring us the latest work in public choice. Actually, several 
contributions are far from original. For instance, Ulrich Witt 
Shows that in mixed-motive games which players learn from 
others’ success, cooperative patterns of play can sometimes 
be immune to invasion by noncooperative patterns, so long as 
cooperative players are willing to take revenge on defectors. 
These results will not surprise readers of Axelrod’s work, 
which is not cited. The variable quality of the chapters makes 
this a volume to dip into selectively. 


Democracy’s Discontent: America in Search of a Public 
Philosophy. By Michael J. Sandel. Cambridge, MA: Har- 
vard University Press, 1996. 417p. $24.95. 


Susan Okin, Stanford University 


Historians of the United States have traced eclipses of 
community by individualism as far back as the 1650s. In 
Democracy’s Discontent, Michael Sandel presents the last 
half-century as a period of such civic breakdown, rewriting 
US. history as a morality play. The forces of good are 
republicans, by whom “liberty is understood as a conse- 
quence of self-government” (p. 26), who are focused on the 
common good, who think government should be concerned 
with the characters and civic virtues of its citizens, and who 
espouse an “encumbered” concept of the self—as “obligated 
to fulfill ends we have not chosen” (p. 12). The negative 
forces are liberals, who believe that persons are “free and 
independent selves, unencumbered by moral or civic ties they 
have not chosen” (p. 6), with rights that should “trump” 
majority decisions, and who think government should avoid 
questions of morality and the good life and not concern itself 
with its citizens’ character. The good players include Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln, Brandeis (most of the time), F.D. Roosevelt 
before Keynesianism corrupted him, Martin Luther King, 
and Robert Kennedy (in his last few years). The bad players 
include the majority of Supreme Court justices from 1943 on, 
Lyndon Johnson, John Rawls, and Ronald Dworkin, all of 
whom reflect the baneful influence of Kant or J.S. Mill. A 
deep and primary source of the discontent that afflicts the 
citizens of the United States is “the theory implicit in our 
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public life” (pp. x and 278), the triumph of liberalism over the 
republicanism that shaped our society. 

Sandel’s Manichean worldview requires distorting the 
views of virtually all he discusses. In fact, all the main actors 
on both sides of his moral war were liberals and republicans, 
by most of his criteria, and none were republicans by one of 
them. All thought that freedom depends on both individual 
rights and representative government, that governments in- 
evitably legislate some moral matters, affecting the character 
of their citizens, but should avoid many controversial reli- 
gious and moral positions; and that political and legal 
decisions should take some commitments and characteristics 
of persons into account, but not others. Yet, none thought 
rights were important only insofar as they foster civic virtue. 

In this book, however, liberals are not concerned with 
government’s effects on citizens’ values, thinking instead that 
government should be neutral and merely protect individual 
liberty, which is “defined in opposition to democracy” (pp. 
25, 28). Thus, Sandel’s Mill apparently never wrote “On 
Representative Government,” in which the real Mill clearly 
states that the most important criterion of good government 
is the intellectual and moral improvement of its citizens and 
explains how self-government contributes to this end. As for 
Kant, he does indeed state the “memorable” view Sandel 
quotes: that “the problem of setting up a state can be solved 
even by a nation of devils” (p. 322). Kant means, however, as 
he says, “setting up,” and he goes right on to say (whereas 
Sandel does not) that while “we cannot expect ... moral 
attitudes to produce a good political constitution; on the 
contrary, it is only through the;latter that the people can be 
expected to attain a good level of moral culture” (Kant's 
Political Writings, ed. Reiss, 1970, pp. 112-3). Likewise, you 
would never know from Sande]’s account of Rawls’s liberal- 
ism that Rawls explains at considerable length in both of his 
books how a well-ordered society must maintain a sense of 
justice and other political virtues in its citizens. 

Republicans, according to Sandel, begin “by asking how 
citizens can be capable of selfgovernment” (p. 27) and are 
concerned with individual rights only insofar as these pro- 
mote the common good or foster the civic virtues needed for 
self-government. Thus, Sandel’s Jefferson seems not to have 
written the Declaration of Independence, which of course 
begins with the “self-evident” truths that the Creator gave to 
men “unalienable Rights” to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness and then states that governments are instituted to 
“secure these rights.” Neither does Sandel’s Brandeis much 
concern himself with individual freedoms except as aids to 
self-government, though the real Brandeis not only defended 
“the right to be let alone,” as Sandel notes (p. 95), but also 
named it “the most comprehensive of rights and the right 
most valued by civilized men (Olmstead versus United States, 
277 U.S. 438, 478 [1928]).” Brandeis, like Jefferson, while a 
strong believer in republican self-government, clearly 
thought of it largely as the best means of preserving the 
freedom essential to individual, happiness, rather than think- 
ing of “freedom [as] essentially connected to the good of 
self-government”—a meaning Sandel imputes to the passage 
he quotes by diverting its first, key clause into a footnote (p. 
79 and n. 116). po 

Even helped by such scholarly techniques, Sandel’s ac- 
count of the twentieth century’ liberal eclipse of republican- 
ism is unpersuasive. The timing of the supposed eclipse keeps 
changing: Sometimes it ranges from the late 1930s until the 
1960s (though the public philosophy that allegedly inspired it 
was not articulated until the 1970s); sometimes it is attributed 
to “the last fifty years”; sometimes it is traced to the Lochner 
era of constitutional law, beginning in 1905. But whichever 
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the period Sandel’s evidence fits poorly. Why do we find the 
civil rights movement, which Sandel (eccentrically) labels 
“republican,” arising in the 1950s and 1960s, a period of 
supposed liberal ascendancy? Why was the civic-spirited 
republican Kennedy so popular with voters in 1968? Why did 
almost all the programs that Sandel suggests may reinspire 
the civic virtues originate in the 1940s, 1950s, 1960s and 
1970s—the decades of liberal civic impoverishment? As for 
the supposed influence of political theory over practice, does 
it explain why between 1940 and 1943 the Supreme Court’s 
attitude about compulsory flag salutes by school children 
suddenly shifted from republican to liberal? Several passages 
of the Court’s opinion in the latter case—with which, Sandel 
announces, “the procedural republic had arrived” (p. 54}— 
indicate that it was the shadow of Hitler, rather than that of 
the teenaged John Rawls or the infant Dworkin (or even the 
words of the long-dead Mill) that hung over the Court’s 
abrupt change of heart (West Virginia State Board of Educa- 
tion versus Barnette, 319 U.S. 624, 627 and 641). 

In Sandel’s account of the recent history of freedom of 
religion and speech, privacy rights, and family law, courts and 
legislatures have moved ever farther toward conceiving of 
persons as freely choosing, unencumbered selves. While 
earlier defenses of religious freedom (such as Jefferson’s and 
Madison’s) “had nothing to do with a right to choose one’s 
beliefs” (p. 65), recent defenses are infused with notions of 
choice, which Sandel finds offensive to the true religious 
believer. Most of the Supreme Court’s errors arise from its 
refusal to take seriously people’s “encumbrances,” such as 
deeply rooted moral or religious beliefs. 

The problem with the diagnosis emerges as soon as Sandel 
presents his cure. For in suggesting how the Court should 
have deliberated, he takes account only of those “encum- 
bered selves” with whom he is most sympathetic. Thus, in the 
Skokie free speech case, we hear of encumbered Holocaust 
survivors but not encumbered civil libertarians; in Hardwick, 
the case of homosexual privacy, Sandel attends to the encum- 
bered homosexual (so long as he is monogamous) but ignores 
the encumbered homophobic religious believer; in advocat- 
ing new divorce laws, he favors the encumbered traditional 
wife over the encumbered feminist or role-sharing husband. 
Since the reason these cases are difficult is that they involve 
persons or groups with conflicting deeply held beliefs, no 
solution can result from focusing on the encumberedness 
only of those on one side. 

Liberalism’s worst fault, as Sandel presents it, 1s its failure 
to engage the serious moral issues of political life. Thus, we 
might expect Sandel the republican to engage them, but he 
does not. The closest he comes is to “gesture towards” some 
positions and away from others. On abortion, for example, he 
never comes out firmly against choice, but he likens leaving 
this moral decision to women to leaving the similarly serious 
moral issue of slavery to the states to decide. He does not 
actually recommend denying subsistence to children because 
of their parents’ sexual behavior but, again, his gestures come 
perilously close. He chastises the Supreme Court both for 
upholding and for restricting religious freedom, in similar 
circumstances. While the Court was apparently wrong not to 
force the Jehovah’s Witness child to salute the flag (he asks: 
“If not by compulsory flag salutes, how may the state cultivate 
a common citizenship?” [p. 54]), the Court’s refusal to permit 
an Orthodox Jew to wear his yarmulke in the military was 
also wrong, since it failed to take account of the Jew’s 
encumbered self. But what happened to common citizenship 
here? If not in its armed forces, where can the virtuous 
republic foster it? 

What civic virtues matter here and now? Given that those 
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lauded by Sandel’s republican heroes include conflicting ones 
(such as deference to authority and independence of thought 
and character), we expect, but do not get, guidance as to 
which he thinks we should foster and why. Neither, though he 
worries about the present scale of economic power, does he 
engage the tough question of whether the independence 
required of republican citizens can coexist with capitalism on 
any scale at all. Instead, he states: “The civic virtue distinctive 
to our time is the capacity to negotiate our way among the 
sometimes overlapping, sometimes conflicting obligations 
that claim us”—not an easy task, for “it is easier to live with 
the plurality between persons than within them” (p. 350). 
This view, however, depends on a curious, morally solipsistic 
refusal to recognize that we are not only persons each with 
his or her own potentially conflicting loyalties. We also live in 
a country and an era in which a plurality of conceptions of the 
good life among persons 1s a fundamental fact—one with 
which liberal conceptions of justice and rights have had far 
more success in dealing than have republican conceptions of 
encumbered selves. 

If Sandel argued throughout that there have always been 
strong liberal and republican currents in U.S. political dis- 
course (as he once briefly and partially acknowledges [p. 6]), 
and that these currents often coexist in the beliefs of the same 
thinker, his book would be far more plausible. If he tackled 
and declared himself on the difficult moral issues, it would be 
more engaging and far more courageous. As it is, Democra- 
cys Discontent provides neither a reliable history of political 
thought in the United States nor a coherent argument about 
civic virtue. 


Identities, Politics, and Rights. Edited by Austin Sarat and 
Thomas R. Kearns. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1995. 439p. $65.00. 

Legal Rights: Historical and Philosophical Perspectives. 
Edited by Austin Sarat and Thomas R. Kearns. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1996. 315p. $44.50. 


Nicholas Xenos, University of Massachusetts at Amherst 


Rights are funny things. Generally thought to be grounded 
somewhere— historically, rationally, or naturally—rights are 
the promiscuously spent common coin of U.S. political 
discourse. Each generation, it seems, finds new rights to 
assert or old ones to resurrect; every claimant to privilege or 
redress against privilege brandishes a right. The scene is 
almost as cacophonous in the academic marketplace, where 
the analysis, derogation, and/or perpetuation of “rights talk” 
constitutes a vibrant commerce. Just how widely the currency 
of rights has been strewn across various disciplines and 
theoretical schools can be gleaned from these two collections 
edited by Austin Sarat and Thomas R. Kearns, each of which 
constitutes a separate volume in the Amherst Series in Law, 
Jurisprudence, and Social Thought but which together con- 
tain nineteen papers originally presented at an Amherst 
College conference, “The Paradoxes of Rights,” in 1992. 
Among the authors present here are the legal scholars 
Martha Minow, Steven Shiffrin, Morton J. Horwitz, and 
Pierre Schlag, political theorist Jeremy Waldron, the literary 
scholar Annabel Patterson, and historian Thomas Haskell. 
Identities, Politics, and Rights comprises eleven of these 
papers. The editors claim that the collection “challenges 
liberal theory and suggests productive ways to imagine post- 
liberal understandings of nghts” (p. vii). This ıs a large claim, 
indeed, not least for the proposal that rights can (and will) be 
understood in distinction from liberal political institutions 
and theory. The fact that rights are not independent of 
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politics is one of the elements of this claim, but hardly the 
most innovative or unexpected. More central is the notion 
that nghts are constitutive of a specific notion of the subject, 
and it is primarily among the essays grouped in the first half 
of this volume, under the heading “Rights and the Constitu- 
tion of the Self,” that this important claim is taken up and 
argued. Wendy Brown develops this idea through a reading 
of Marx’s essay “On the Jewish Question,” in which she 
brings Marx into conjunction with Foucault. She argues that 
this perspective reveals “how rights pervasively configure a 
political culture ... and discursively produce the political 
subject,” while also permitting us “to grasp the way in which 
disciplinary productions of identity may become the site of 
rights struggles that naturalize and thus entrench the powers 
of which their identities are the effects” (p. 114). Brown goes 
on to offer criticisms of the work of Patricia Williams and 
Catherine McKinnon: the former for failing to see the ways in 
which rights can confer a demeaning sense of personal 
responsibility for the “failures” of poverty and the latter for 
“installing identity in the law” (p. 129) through her effort to 
encode the experiences of “woman” in legal discourse. Brown 
Suggests that while the empty category of abstract rights may 
be helpful in formulating challenges to the status quo, the 
filling of this category with substantive content has the 
paradoxical effect of stabilizing the status quo by giving the 
appearance of universality to historically constituted catego- 
ries of personhood and/or identity. 

Brown’s paper certainly represents a challenge to liberal 
theory, but one that gives little consolation to the possibility 
of postliberal rights. The same may be said, less predictably 
perhaps, for the paper by anthropologist John Comaroff, 
“The Discourse of Rights in Colonial South Africa: Subjec- 
tivity, Sovereignty, Modernity,” in which the constitutive and 
naturalizing character of rights is brilliantly described and 
argued. Comaroff shows how complex was the process by 
which the indigenous peoples of South Africa became— 
usually, but not always, to their detriment—rights-bearing 
individuals. Central to his story ıs the role of evangelists in 
the colonial mission, with their attention to the minute details 
of the everyday and their overriding aim of (re)constructing 
the African according to a particular image of responsible 
personhood, complete with the proper respect for a self- 
centered morality and private property. At the same time, it 
was the evangelicals who introduced the notion of “primal 
sovereignty” where no notion of separate human groupings 
had previously existed (p. 214). But the colonialists, in 
inventing names for various “tribes” also invented the things 
that were named: “They contrived for them an entire ethnol- 
ogy, dividing them into ‘tribes’ and ascribing to them a 
primordial identity based on common ancestors and origins, 
language and lore, culture and customs, sentiments and 
interests” (pp. 214-5). 

Once adopted by the evangelicals, these identities were 
drubbed into the colonized, until the latter wound up adopt- 
ing them for themselves, with paradoxical effect. On the one 
hand, this primal sovereignty placed the colonized within a 
world of identities shared by the Europeans; on the other, it 
established a relationship of permanent inequality between 
them. The primal groupings were said to have the rights 
associated with their primal sovereignty, but only in order to 
have them denied by the colonialists because their bearers 
were insufficiently “civilized” to claim them. The “right” of 
the “Bechuana” to their land, for example, was recognized in 
the act of European expropriation in order to protect it, “if 
only so that it might be ‘voluntarily’ alienated to European 
control” (p. 225). Or the right of sovereign autonomy might 
be recognized in the alienation of that authority to a colonial 
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power through some sign of consent, such as a formal 
“petition” requesting European control on the part of the 
newly constituted local rulers. One legacy of colonialism is, 
therefore, the “double-consciousness” of rights as source of 
self-identity and possible resistance as well as rights as 
instrument of rule. Comaroff’s careful analysis suggests that 
the discourse of rights is inherently double-sided, making it 
impossible to separate the possibly erator aspect from the 
role rights play in stabilizing regimes of unequal power. 

Other papers in this volume share the theoretical position 
taken by Brown and supported!by Comaroff’s explication of 
the paradoxes of rights in the! colonial setting, at least in 
broad outline. Political theorist Kirsty McClure, for example, 
like Brown, relies on a perspective informed by Foucault in 
her “Taking Liberties in Foucault’s Triangle: Sovereignty, 
Discipline, Governmentality, and the Subject of Rights.” This 
subject, she argues, is situated in the interstices of the 
overlapping languages of “the philosophical discourse of 
modernity” (p. 165) and of sovereignty, which means that it is 
neither prior to the law that articulates rights nor wholly 
consequent upon it. To illustrate her argument, McClure 
ingeniously works through the writings of Thomas Malthus, 
Robert Owen, and William Hazlitt, sorting out the different 
senses of nights each author acknowledged in his treatment of 
the situation of the poor in industrial England. She is thus 
able to show how conceptions of negative (defensive), posi- 
tive (participatory), and entitlement rights were variously 
deployed or ignored not only among these writers but also 
sometimes within the writings of each of them as the concrete 
situation to which the author was responding warranted. 

Though Malthus championed a view of negative rights, for 
example, McClure argues that this view worked to advance 
the cause of “governmentality even as it opposed the disci- 
plinary apparatus of the Poor ‘Laws as tyranny.” Owen, in 
contrast, combined a respect for entitlement rights with 
support of that same disciplinary apparatus. Hazlitt, a writer 
usually overlooked by political theorists, emerges as the least 
systematic of the three—he was, after all, an essayist—but 
also as the most interesting of) them, as he debunked both 
Malthus and Owen, substituting instead an inchoate image of 
the popular judgment and a plastic sense of rights grounded 
in the appetites and passions ofi the people (as Hazlitt called 
his audience) rather than in rationalist systems of thought. 
McClure is drawn to Hazlitt’s messy sense of popular judg- 
ment because it invokes an “unruly subject” (p. 186) that 
serves to highlight, by contrast, the ruled subject at the core 
of Foucault’s theory of modemnity while at the same time 
indicating the excessively monologic character of that theory. 
What McClure claims is shown by the confluence of Malthus, 
Owen, and Hazlitt is the always contested notion of rights 
and, in Hazlitt’s case, the always present possibility of a 
fugitive subjectivity at least in part uncontrolled by the orders 
of sovereignty and discipline. But the essential point is that 
that possibility is contained within the entire fabric of rights 
discourses, and thus one might conclude that there can be no 
currently available conceptualization of rights outside the 
liberal understanding. i 

Among the authors who are primarily concerned with the 
question of the self, it is Drucilla Cornell, perhaps surpris- 
ingly, who offers what amounts to a dissenting opinion on the 
limits of liberal rights in her essay, “Bodily Integrity and the 
Right to Abortion.” Cornell’s argument is centered on the 
claim, contained in her opening sentence, “that the right to 
abortion . . . is absolutely essential to the establishment of the 
minimum conditions for individuation” (p. 21). This claim, in 
turn, rests on the “fundamentally liberal idea” (p. 26) that 
individuation is tied to the subjéct’s control over the narrative 
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within which the decision concerning an abortion is situated. 
By relegating control over that narrative to the state, the 
womb is separated from the notion of a woman’s self, thus 
denying a sense of bodily integrity, and so her “coherence” 
(p. 27). But more, Cornell also takes the stand that the 
question of the balance between “frustrating a mere biolog- 
ical investment in human life”—that is, the fetus—and “a 
human investment”—that is, the woman’s selfhood—is ulti- 
mately to be decided by the woman (p. 72). Another solid 
liberal position. So, despite the reliance upon Lacanian 
theory and the constant emphasis upon narrative—Cornell 
goes so far as to confuse the first-person narrative of a 
character in a novel with the testimony of a “working class 
voice” —this postmodern understanding of rights turns out to 
be not in the least a postliberal one, as she ironically admits 
in the observation that “perhaps in the end I am more liberal 
than [Ronald] Dworkin” (p. 74). Perhaps. 

The rest of the essays in this volume and those collected in 
Legal Rights are more diffuse in orientation, and no compa- 
rably strong, connected argument or theme emerges from 
them. Disciplmary boundaries are generally obeyed, so the 
philosophical and historical perspectives promised in the 
latter are delivered, but with the “and” of the subtitle doing 
all the work. None of the contributors succeeds in presenting 
even the barest outline of what a postliberal understanding of 
rights might be that would challenge the theoretical implica- 
tions of the Brown, Comaroff, and McClure essays, and the 
evidence suggests that there is good reason for this lacuna. If 
we are to gam purchase on postliberalism, it appears, we 
must do so in a currency foreign to the discourse of rights. 


Only Paradoxes to Offer: French Feminists and the Rights of 
Man. By Joan Wallach Scott. Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1996. 229p. $27.95. 


Joan B. Landes, Pennsylvania State University 


No more dramatic case exists of women’s paradoxical rela- 
tionship to modern concepts of citizenship than that of 
France, which first established universal (male) citizenship 
and abolished racial barriers in the early years of the French 
Revolution. In contrast, women only received the right to 
vote at the end of World War I. Yet, calls for women’s 
suffrage surfaced, and were repulsed, in the revolutions of 
1789 and 1848 as well as during the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century. Against the failures of French republican- 
ism, Joan Wallach Scott examines key moments in the history 
of French feminism. She compares appeals to equality and 
arguments for sexual difference in the writings of four 
prominent feminists: the eighteenth-century playwright and 
author of the “Declaration of the Rights of Woman,” Olympe 
de Gouges; the utopian socialist feminist Jeanne Deroin; and 
third republic feminists Hubertine Auclert and Madeleine 
Pelletier, the latter a radical individualist, the former a 
proponent of a more collective, social vision. Rather than 
advocating for one or another position, Scott insists that 
“competing feminist visions have taken one side or another 
of the opposition between the abstract individual (which 
counts women the same as men) and the individual self- 
defined through sexual difference (which insists on their 
radical unlikeness)” (p. 173). 

It has been said that the historian must straddle the line 
between making the past familiar and never forgetting that it 
is a strange territory. Readers of this book will enjoy discov- 
ering (or rediscovering) four compelling women, while mar- 
veling at how the terms of earlier feminism are at once 
familiar and strange. Rather than taking the category of 
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women for granted as the subject of feminist discourse and 
politics, Scott argues that feminist agency is itself profoundly 
paradoxical: “To the extent that it acted for ‘women,’ femi- 
nism produced the ‘sexual difference’ it sought to eliminate. 
This paradox—the need both to accept and to refuse ‘sexual 
difference’—was the constitutive condition of feminism as a 
political movement throughout its long history” (pp. 3-4). 

Only Paradoxes to Offer, a phrase Scott borrows from 
Olympe de Gouges, offers a model for theoretically informed 
gender history, urges an historical approach to feminist 
theory, and continues to plead for the usefulness of poststruc- 
turalist theory inside the discipline of history (Gender and the 
Politics of History, 1988). Thus, Scott rejects teleological 
history and faults what she terms the “typical approach to the 
history of feminism” derived from nineteenth-century femi- 
nists for its naively fashioned story of cumulative progress (p. 
1). In addition, she criticizes biographical approaches for 
fortifying “the notion that agency is an expression of auton- 
omous individual will, rather than the effect of a historically 
defined process which forms subjects” (pp. 15-6). Despite 
the focus on four individuals, this is a book about the 
discursive practices—epistemologies, institutions, and ac- 
tions—that produce feminist political subjectivity or agency 
“even when it is forbidden or denied” (p. 16). Without 
attempting a comprehensive survey of French feminism, this 
book contributes a probing intellectual history of the central 
questions in modern feminist thought which will also add 
much to contemporary feminist inquiry. 

Scott foregrounds Olympe de Gouges’s reliance on the 
concept of imagination in relation to Enlightenment debates 
over the possibilities and dangers posed by the imagination to 
rational social order; as well as imagination’s role in shaping 
new meanings of masculinity and femininity in the eighteenth 
century. She links Gouges’s demands for sexual equality and 
female citizenship to her impassioned appeals to the active 
imagination, and she shows how her posture offered ammu- 
nition to Jacobin male critics of women’s active citizenship. 
As Gouges emerges as more than a simple proponent of 
rationalist individualism, so Jean Deroin is not merely a 
“difference” feminist. Scott suggests that in arguing for 
complementarity of the sexes, claiming politics as the domain 
of women and equating the household and the state, Deroin 
went beyond claims for simple parity. Scott links Deroin’s 
outlook to Second Republic notions of rights and duties and 
arguments for the right to work. Deroin’s efforts to expose 
the “lie” of a republic that refused political rights to women 
were continued by Third Republic feminist Hubertine Auc- 
lert. Within the context of competing republican and socialist 
perspectives on the social division of labor, and its relation- 
ship to politics, Scott charts Auclert’s defense of women’s 
rights as part of a broader appeal to democratic or popular 
sovereignty. Finally, she examines Madeleine Pelletier’s turn 
away from the discourse of “the social,” but not socialism, 
toward a radical individualist perspective. Scott addresses 
Pelletier’s ambivalence to sexuality and her strong defense of 
birth control, her defense of mass democracy, and her 
worries about massrfied individuals. 

As Scott freely admits, her own thinking has taken shape 
within a particular discursive context and will be open to 
revision. She offers a persuasive account of the discursive 
underpinnings of gender exclusion in a central ambivalence 
within the philosophy of individualism: “The universal indi- 
vidual who exercised the political rights of ‘man’ was at once 
abstract and concrete; difference from a woman (whether a 
matter of desire or reproductive function) secured both his 
typicality and the boundaries of his individuality” (p. 10). 
Whereas abstraction serves as the basis for inclusion (equal- 
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ity and universality), it can be and was used as a standard for 
exclusion insofar as some persons were defined as nonindi- 
viduals, lacking the necessary traits by which one establishes 
individuality in the first place. Gender was one of several 
criteria by which whole categories of persons were estab- 
lished as different, inferior, and lacking in the rights accorded 
to the free individual. Like Simone de Beauvoir, Scott rightly 
observes that sexual difference has operated in a hierarchical 
and nonreversible manner. Whereas the female is “the sex,” 
“the other” to the abstract but masculine individual, he is 
never the woman’s other. Nor do women escape from these 
dilemmas: By calling attention to their own contradictory 
exclusions from universalist ideology, women displayed their 
own “self-contradictoriness,” the “disturbing spectacle pre- 
sented by paradox” (p. 11). Stated otherwise, by acting in 
public women risked making a “spectacle” of themselves. As 
with the dilemmas posed by equality feminism, Scott exposes 
the self-contradictory positing of gender difference as a way 
of eliminating its very basis. Her aim is not to resolve but to 
demonstrate the contradictory alternatives imposed by mod- 
ern gendered political subjectivity. 


Plato Rediscovered: Human Value and Social Order. By 
T. K. Seung. Lanham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield Pub- 
lishers, 1996. 394p. $64.00 cloth, $26.95 paper. 


George Klosko, University of Virginia 


This is not a work of conventional Classical scholarship. T. K. 
Seung decries Plato scholars for not taking pride in the 
“power and truth of Plato’s philosophy” (p. 302). Their 
“pedantic ... logical analysis and textual exegesis” have 
succeeded only in consigning Plato’s works to “the mauso- 
leum of obsolete classical texts” (pp. 301-2). Throughout the 
book, Seung attempts dramatically new accounts of central 
aspects of Plato’s thought. In the final chapter, “Platonic 
Legacies,” he defends the truth of Plato’s teaching. 

Though Seung describes his mam concern in explicating 
Plato as political philosophy (p. ix), he devotes little attention 
to Plato’s moral and political views per se, as opposed to their 
ontological underpinnings. He discusses twenty-two separate 
dialogues of “the Platonic Archipelago” (p. xiv), working out 
a consistent account of the development of central themes in 
Plato’s metaphysical and epistemological views and their 
implications for political theory. 

In important respects, Seung’s account is familiar. He 
traces the movement from the early Socratic dialogues to the 
great works of Plato’s middle period—the Meno, Phaedo, and 
Symposium—which introduce the theory of forms, which 
undergirds Plato’s political theory in the Republic. At this 
point, Plato enters a self-critical phase, renouncing the 
excesses of his previous theory of forms, especially in the 
Parmenides, and replacing it with a trimmed down account, to 
which Seung refers as the “bedrock” version, in comparison 
to the “skyscraper” version ın the middle works. The bedrock 
version retreats from the metaphysical extravagance of self- 
predicating, exemplar forms. Forsaking the erotic mysticism 
of the middle works, Plato pays more attention to the 


' phenomenal world. The new political theory of the Laws is 


deeply rooted in Greek history and political institutions, in 
contrast to the metaphysically grounded ideal city of the 
Republic. 

Although Plato scholars are a notoriously contentious lot, 
many would find little with which to disagree in the foregoing 
account. But on this frame Seung hangs an original interpre- 
tation of the second stage of the evolution of Plato’s 
thought—the “hidden half” of Plato’s philosophy (p. 291). 
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While the movement from the early Socratic dialogues to the 
middle works has been exhaustively studied and the connec- 
tions among moral, psychological, and metaphysical themes 
well marked, works such as the. Theaetetus, Sophist, Philebus, 
and Parmenides are furiously |difficult. Scholars who have 
addressed them have ‘had relatively little interest in Plato’s 
political theory, while students of the latter have done 
relatively little work on this forbidding material. Seung, who 
is a professor of philosophy as well as government (and law), 
tackles the daunting task of synthesis. Briefly, he regards the 
traditional opinion that several of Plato’s works, including 
late works, are aporetic or inconclusive as “gigantic misread- 
ings” (p. 205). He extracts from the Theaetetus (normally 
viewed as aporetic) new epistemological views, which are 
combined with new semantic views drawn from the forbid- 
ding dialectical exercise in the Parmenides and new ontolog- 
ical views from the Sophist. Pythagorean themes from the 
Philebus and Timaeus are incorporated into this new theory, 
at the heart of which Seung locates Platonic “intuition” and 
“construction.” According to Seung, “Platonic construction is 
the construction of proper measures” (p. 231). The science of 
proper measures is discussed in the Statesman and provides 
the underpinning for the mathématical elements of the ideal 
city presented in the Laws (esp. pp. 229-31). 

One must be impressed by Seung’s accomplishment ın this 
dazzling synthesis—although I will defer on the question of 
exactly how plausible specific components are to specialists in 
Plato’s metaphysics. It 1s clear, however, that Seung’s case is 
weakened by his high-handed| approach. He clearly forces 
portions of his discussion, proceeding on an abstract level, 
avoiding the messy details of Plato’s texts—and how these 
have been interpreted by previous scholars—dipping into 
aspects of the dialogues that: support his view but never 
systematically dealing with those that do not. Aspects of his 
presentation are cavalier, such'as discussion of what appear 
to be “skyscraper” forms in the Tynaeus, which go against his 
theory (pp. 237-8), the accouht of forms in the Laws (pp. 
231-2), or the nature of the city-soul analogy in the Republic 
(pp. 251-2). . 

Throughout the book, Seung presents a plethora of origi- 
nal interpretations, whether relevant to his overall argument 
or not. Some ideas are highly suggestive, for example, that 
the idyllic natural setting of the Phaedrus signifies Plato’s 
coming to terms with the natural world (p. 131). Other 
interpretations work less well, such as frequent comparisons 
between Socrates and Odysseus, Seung’s explanation of why 
the discussion in the Timaeus is a continuation of that in the 
Republic (pp. 271-2), or the farifetched claim that Theaetetus 
is a mask for Plato himself, an hypothesis that Seung pursues 
at length (pp. 275-82). | 

It is not easy to identify the audience for whom Seung’s 
discussion of Plato is intended. 'The most interesting portions 
of the book are too difficult for most students of Plato, while 
specialists in the ontology of the late dialogues will be 
frustrated by Seung’s refusal tb argue out the details of his 
interpretation. Accordingly, in spite of its often glittering 
intellectuality, Plato Rediscovered would have benefitted from 
a narrower, sharper focus and greater attention to defending 
its provocative account of the development of Plato’s 
thought. 

Seung’s main argument for the validity of Plato’s norma- 
tive position is, briefly, that jit is the only alternative to 
“relativism and nihilism” (p. '294). Seung runs through a 
range of other possible alternatives in a few pages and finds 
them all wanting, as all: collapse into either relativism or 
Platonism. There are two significant problems with his dis- 
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cussion, which I will mention briefly. First, the dichotomy, 
Platonism or nihilism, is not a convincing argument. Seung is 
far too dismissive of the alternatives, including the main- 
stream of contemporary moral philosophy, which is brushed 
aside. Perhaps he would respond that defensible alternative 
views, such as those of Rawls and his followers, are actually 
forms of Platonism in disguise. This raises the second point. 
The “Platonism” Seung affirms in the final chapter is ex- 
tremely modest. He identifies any “belief in the existence of 
standards and principles that transcend all positive normative 
systems” as Platonism (p. 293). Exactly what constitutes an 
objectively grounded normative standard remains ob- 
scure—as does the nature of the intuition through which such 
standards are apprehended. But however we construe these 
matters, it is-unclear what this minimal Platonism has to do 
with the substantive philosophy expressed in Plato’s dia- 
logues, toward the explication of which Seung devotes so 
much effort. Despite his affirmation of the truth of Plato’s 
principles, the relation these bear to the complex philosoph- 
ical system expressed in the Platonic archipelago is never 
explained. 


The Embodiment of Reason: Kant on Spirit, Generation, and 
Community. By Susan Meld Shell. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1996. 483p. $65.00 cloth, $21.95 paper. 


Steven M. DeLue, Miami University 


Susan Shell explains what she views as Kant’s “novel defini- 
tion of the world,” and she demonstrates how his life’s work 
is an “elucidation” of this definition, informing Kant’s entire 
philosophy (p. 2). Shell provides very useful discussions of 
Kant’s views of Leibniz, nature, Swedenborg, history, gender 
roles, and Rousseau. Her spectacular chapter on Kant’s 
hypochondria is a significant contribution to Kant studies. 

Shell’s description of Kant’s definition of the world begins 
with a very good discussion of Kant’s understanding of 
humankind’s relationship to nature. This relationship is 
important because it demonstrates a conflict, central to 
Kant’s world view, between the inner world of human 
consciousness and the outer world of nature. Nature is 
defined in terms of activities of “unceasing creation,” to use 
Kant’s words (p. 58), in which new forms of life replace older 
forms that have been destroyed by nature’s devastating 
moments of force. Everything that exists in nature must die, 
but death does not stop nature from advancing because 
nature is always at work, in Kant’s words, “repairing ... the 
loss with profit” (p. 57). 

It is natural to ask what significance human life has in this 
vortex marked by the inevitability of the death of all things 
which come into existence. After all, humankind, to quote 
Kant, seeks “community .. . with the immortal being” (p. 59), 
and this fact suggests the need to find a basis for establishing 
human life’s significance amid what appears as a heartless 
nature. Humankind satisfies this need through its unique 
capacity to define its own purposes in life. With this freedom, 
humankind creates culture and thereby gives birth to beauty 
and morality. Each of these dimensions manifests human- 
kind’s intention to make use of nature to support truly human 
ends. Through these efforts, humankind avoids, as Shell says, 
“a permanent rupture” with nature and instead recognizes 
that, as the “final end” of nature, human beings are both 
“nature’s child and nature’s master” (pp. 258-9). 

The finest achievement of culture is a form of community 
in which individuals uphold the moral law and treat one 
another as an “absolute end” or, in other terms, not “as a 
means only” (p. 149). For Kant, comprehending what makes 
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this type of community possible is a key concern. Our 
freedom to create a community in which people are treated 
as ends evolves only when we possess an intelligible under- 
- Standing of experience, an understanding that describes the 
possibilities and limits presented by experience. This type of 
understanding presumes that whereas we cannot know di- 
rectly the things that exist in the world, we can know them 
indirectly through our perceptions. The rational intelligence 
provides the concepts, such as time and space and cause and 
effect, that organize our perceptions, so we can have an 
intelligible understanding of experience. Without these con- 
cepts, our understanding of the world would be reduced to 
random and unintelligible perceptions. A major theme of this 
book, then, is to show how, in Kant, the rational intelligence 
creates an understanding of the world that enables human- 
kind to become nature’s final end. 

The view of the relationship between the rational intelli- 
gence and perception rejects an uncontrolled imagination, 
which Kant shows, in his discussions of hypochondria, can be 
used to depict ways of life that are contrary to the real 
conditions of experience explained by our rationally 
grounded perceptions. In this regard, Kant discusses Sweden- 
borg, who claims to communicate with the souls of deceased 
people. Shell says that, for Kant, Swedenborg is a “dreamer” 
whose “world is in principle one that cannot be shared by 
others” (p. 126). The dreamer’s private world, because it 
disregards the place of the rational intelligence, would not 
provide the living with a basis for a community that embodies 
the moral law. 

In this type of community, each person is accorded dignity 
and thus lives only by the moral norms that rational people 
accept. A community practically embodies this objective as a 
civil society with a republican form of government, which 
‘secures private property, the rule of law, and the rights of 
each person. Kant’s ethics, then, as Shell rightly points out, is 
not the “empty formalism” Hegel attributed to ıt (p. 146). 
Indeed, Kant’s view of history supports the argument that 
nature is designed, as it pertains to the human species, to 
realize a “community of moral beings” (p. 175). Here, human 
beings become the ultimate end and the highest good of 
nature. 

A` problem remains, however. As Shell demonstrates, in 
Kant, to uphold humankind as the final end of nature, ıt is 
necessary to envision nature “as if” it were designed to 
achieve this objective. But by doing so, the unity between the 
rational intelligence and nature is based upon the assertion 
that humankind is the final end, an assertion which, while 
reasonable and beyond dispute, cannot be derived from our 
experience with nature. This experience, which suggests that 
nature is filled with “boundless heterogeneity” marked by 
cycles of life and death (p. 206), does not support the view 
that humankind is nature’s final end. Still, by associating 
nature with the idea of humankind as the final end, it is 
possible to show how nature’s heterogeneity can be useful in 
achieving this great objective. Thus, Kant argues for a culture 
of rational beliefs, a culture characterized by faith in reason’s 
(or the rational intelligence’s) idea of humankind as the final 
end of nature and as a species capable of living in a society 
governed by the moral law. Indeed, Kant turns to belief in the 
existence of God, “an intelligent first cause,” to maintain 
humankind’s status as the highest good and the final end of 
nature, within a community which makes this objective 
supreme (p. 198). Shell is skeptical of the success of this 
endeavor, however, and she says, “in the end, Kant blinks, 
unable (without recourse to God) to disabuse himself of the 
disabling thought that the idea of the highest good ... is a 
chimera” (p. 261). 
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Shell, in discussing the possibilities of Kantian community 
for bridging nature and humankind, omits an important 
element. Kant’s world view can be seen as containing an 
approach to communication that allows individuals to form 
the communal setting that secures respect for the moral law. 
As Onora O’Neill argues (“The Public Use of Reason,” 
Political Theory (November 1986): 533-4; 543-5), Kantian 
morality protects the dignity of each person by making 
possible a type of communication which uses commonly 
accepted standards of reasoning in order to encourage mu- 
tual respect for difference, while securing autonomy of 
thought and judgment. Shell’s account of Kant’s definition of 
the world, in this important contribution to Kant studies, 
needs to build upon this insight to provide a complete 
definition of Kant’s world view. 


Edmund Burke: Modernity, Politics, and Aesthetics. By 
Stephen K. White. Modernity and Political Thought, vol. 5. 
Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 1994. 107p. $42.00 
cloth, $18.95 paper. 


Linda M. G. Zerilli, Rutgers University 


Edmund Burke. The name seems strangely out of place in 
our “post—cold war” times. Indeed, with the collapse of 
communism, says Stephen White, this enemy of “political 
rationalism and radicalism” would appear to have little to say 
on “the issues that animate us at the close of the twentieth 
century” (p. 1). Complicating the question of Burke’s rele- 
vance for contemporary readers is his notoriously rambling, 
affect-laden prose and the absence of a “major philosophical 
treatise” (p. 2) in his wide-ranging oeuvre. In light of these 
difficulties, we may well wonder whether a return to Burke 
can provide any insight into the problems of (post)modernity. 

Opening with this question, White offers, if not a definitive 
yes, a strongly argued case for the rewards of rethinking 
Burke free of the ideological antinomies that structured 
cold-war political debate. Resisting a more current trend of 
interpretation, White also shows the difficulties faced by 
neoconservatives who find in Burke’s writings theoretical 
ammunition for their stance in the current “culture wars.” 
White interrupts this and similar appropriations of Burke, 
reminding us of the pieces that do not fit into the traditional 
interpretive frame, for example, the fact that this so-called 
father of conservatism “went out of his way to plead leniency 
in the criminal punishment of homosexuals” (p. 2). 

Notwithstanding the dominant image of Burke as the 
irrepressible spokesman of tradition and the Old Regime, 
Burkean interpretation, as White shows, has been fraught by 
contradictory accounts of the “real Burke.” For eighteenth- 
century critics, like Thomas Paine, Burke was an ally of the 
landed aristocracy; for nineteenth-century critics, like John 
Morley, Burke was a liberal constitutionalist; for twentieth- 
century critics, like C. B. Macpherson, Burke was a defender 
of capitalist accumulation. White does not try to adjudicate 
the case of Burkean interpretation but, rather, considers the 
possibility that each reading has a measure of legitimacy 
inasmuch as Burke’s “arguments are often couched in more 
than one idiom or language game” (p. 2). Although White is 
attentive to this linguistic plurality, he rightly insists that 
certain themes and concerns persist throughout Burke’s 
writings and that these converge in his complex critique of 
what White calls “political modernity.” 

For Burke, political modernity entailed a “systematic ex- 
plosion of willfulness in politics that had a world historical 
significance” (p. 5). Culminating in the French Revolution, 
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the sheer force of political modernity, says White, was 
evident to Burke as early as 1780 in the form of the Gordon 
Riots. More backward than forward looking—a violent pop- 
ular response to parliamentary moves for increased tolera- 
tion of Catholics in England—the riots were nevertheless an 
example of something new in politics: a volatile mixture of 
increased popular agitation and a diminished sense of human 
limits. Attending to Burke’s less well-known writings and the 
political events that provoked them, such as the Gordon 
Riots, White enables us to see the complexity of Burke’s 
thought, which tends to get lost in interpretations that focus 
exclusively on his response to the French Revolution. 

Central to White’s thoughtful rereading of Burke is a 
fascinating account of Burke’s 1757 essay on aesthetics, 
Enquiry into the Origins of Our Ideas of the Sublime and the 
Beautiful. This text, says White, offers an interpretive angle 
from which to consider the range of Burke’s political reflec- 
tions, allowing us to “separate the wisdom in Burke’s work 
from its reactionary excesses and blindnesses” (p. 83). What 
White finds and applauds in the Enquiry is the articulation of 
an “aesthetic-affective dynamic,” which emphasizes the im- 
portance of feeling or sentiment in political judgment. Cru- 
cial to this dynamic is Burke’s account of the sublime. 
According to White, the Burkean sublime’s “deepest signif- 
icance as a category of human experience resides in the way 
that it confronts us with human finitude” (p. 30). White 
argues that it is this sense of limits which unravels in the 
French Revolution. But he is equally concerned to show—in 
stark contrast to those critics who would demonstrate a direct 
link between the Enquiry and the Reflections—that the “in- 
terplay between [Burke’s] aesthetic and political ideas” (p. 
41) has a less direct and more complex genealogy. By 
attending to the development of Burke’s aesthetic-affective 
dynamic in his “middle period,” White enriches our under- 
standing of how aesthetics came to structure the whole of 
Burke’s critique of political modernity. 

Through careful readings of Burke’s writings both before 
1780 and between 1780 and 1790, White develops an acute 
analysis of the place of the social affections in Burke’s 
thought. As Burke came increasingly to see the importance of 
the sentiments in nourishing human sociability, he altered his 
1757 account both of the sublime, as that which inspires awe 
and dread in subjects, as well as the beautiful, as that which 
is of significantly less momentous concern for political soci- 
ety. On the altered account, the authentic sublime comes to 
figure, not the exercise of limitless power, but the power of 
limits; the beautiful comes to figure, not the window-dressing 
of sociability, but the glue of social affection. Although White 
1s not the first critic to notice this shift in Burke’s political 
aesthetics, his reading is especially valuable for its attentive- 
ness to Burke’s gradual reformulation of the aesthetic- 
affective dynamic as he responded to a variety of historical 
and political events (such as the American Revolution, the 
Gordon Riots, and the crisis of British India under Warren 
Hastings). What becomes visible in White’s account, in other 
words, is the extent to which abstract theoretical categories, 
like the beautiful and the sublime, take on different meanings 
for Burke in the context of shifting political practices. 

Tracing this change in Burke’s thinking over the course of 
three decades, White better prepares us for understanding 
the place of aesthetics in Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution 
in France, that is, for making political sense of the aesthetic 
concepts of the sublime and the beautiful that organize 
Burke’s attack on Jacobinism. This is a valuable and impor- 
tant contribution that both builds on and departs from the 
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existing literature in its insistence that a series of political 
events, and not just the French Revolution, shaped Burke’s 
aesthetic-affective dynamic. 

Where White is somewhat less successful is in helping us to 
think politically about the excesses of Burke’s prose, espe- 
cially those places in the Reflections where language both 
exceeds its ostensible empirical referent and threatens to 
collapse under the weight of authorial affect. In some sense, 
this less satisfying aspect of White’s reading is the other face 
of the real strengths of his interpretive strategy. Every reader 
of Burke inevitably comes up against his almost hysterical 
flights of rhetoric, most notably the dramatic account of the 
Jacobin assault on Marie Antoinette. Because White wants to 
elaborate a Burke who is both more consistent in his critique 
of political modernity and more relevant for late-twentieth- 
century readers, he understandably chooses to emphasize 
those aspects of Burke’s thought that lend themselves to a 
more prudent assessment of his legacy. 

One example of how this choice may limit our understand- 
ing of the politics of Burkean rhetoric is White’s interesting 
account of Burke’s response to a 1789 letter written by 
Madame Parisot, a prominent Frenchwoman with whose 
family the Burkes were well acquainted. The letter, which 
describes in vivid detail the family’s “plight during the “Great 
Fear’ ” (p. 64), says White, “was not, for Burke, just one more 
piece of political news, but rather an aesthetic-affective jolt, 
on the basis of which he could thenceforth speak definitively 
about France” (p. 65). White cleverly uses this letter to 
establish a context in which to make sense of what Paine 
called Burke’s “horrid pictures,” suggesting that it was this 
earlier (and for Burke more personal) scene of the humilia- 
tion of women that elicited the author’s fury and inspired his 
chivalric defense of the queen. “When one focuses instead, as 
is usually the case, on the more famous scene of Marie 
Antoinette’s distress,” White remarks, “this continuity be- 
comes overshadowed by the hyperbole and histrionics of 
Burke’s description of that event” (p. 66). Stated somewhat 
differently, as White acknowledges, Burke’s critique of polit- 
ical modernity is compromised by the reader’s sense that the 
author has simply lost his mind. 

Perhaps there are other means for thinking politically 
about Burke’s rhetoric, and especially his figuration of 
women as the helpless victims (and active agents) of what 
White calls the “false sublime,” the transgression of human 
limits and the sense of “human infinitude” (p. 84). White 
himself provides us with these means when he argues that 
Burke’s central and enduring contribution to political 
thought lies ın his trenchant critique of politics without limits. 
Following White’s lead, we might push farther to ask: How 
do certain conceptions of the feminine work to sustain our 
sense of the authentic sublime or a sense of limits? What 
happens when those conceptions are put into question? If we 
reject, as White says we must, both Burke’s oppressive 
understanding of gender and his notion of a natural hierarchy 
to provide such limits, can we refigure the sense of human 
finitude that White persuasively argues is crucial to the future 
of democratic cultures? Suggesting that a micropolitics of the 
self, rooted in an aesthetic sensibility, may frustrate the 
“modern imperatives of rationalization, especially the unlim- 
ited drive for mastery” (p. 84), White modifies Burke in order 
to recover from him an important lesson. What we make of 
this lesson may depend on hearing the (sexual) difference in 
the question that White puts to us ın his concluding chapter: 
“How does any individual cultivate for herself an authentic 
sense of the sublime (p. 85)?” 
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Labyrinths: Explorations in the Critical History of Ideas. By 
Richard Wolin. Amherst: University of Massachusetts 
Press, 1995. 290p. $50.00 cloth, $16.95 paper. 


Gregory Bruce Smith, Trinity College 


In Labyrinths, Richard Wolin reprints a series of previously 
published essays on the general topic of the nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century critiques of reason. Like, so many, he sees 
the excesses inherent in the modern, instrumental under- 
standing of reason, and he admits the power of many of the 
critiques of that understanding, especially those that descend 
from the thought of Nietzsche and Heidegger. But he also 
sees the dark underside that lurks ın those critiques. Hence, 
like many before him, he points toward the need to resusci- 
tate a conception of reason that can still make critical, 
ethical, and political judgments. That undertaking is both 
noble and essential. But it is far easier to explain the need 
than it is to supply what is needed. 

Wolin does a good job of tracing the transformations and 
deflections of Heidegger’s thought, his principal exemplar of 
the “total critique of reason,” as it migrates to France and 
emerges as “left Heideggerianism.” He is also helpful in 
tracing the reception of that left Heideggerianism ın North 
America. But he goes beyond these efforts ın an attempt to 
link Heidegger’s thought with contemporaries in Germany 
whom he calls “radical conservatives,” such as Junger, Spen- 
gler, Gehlen, Klages, and Schmitt. He argues that what they 
all share is a critique of bourgeois civilization and therewith 
a rejection of reason and democracy. They allegedly also 
depict an “end of History” where there is no longer any place 
for nobility, true passion, intensity, or heroism. Wolin gives 
no indication that there is anything philosophically deeper 
going on in the thought of Heidegger. He goes on to argue 
that acceptance of the end of History theme rematerializes 
when the German critique migrates into French postmodern- 
ism, especially in its Derridean manifestation, albeit now the 
end of History is seen as the more ambiguous deliverance 
from the tyranny of rationalist “metanarratives.” But once 
again, reason is criticized, and with it, according to Wolin, the 
possibility of democracy. 

Wolin argues that the total critique of reason that descends 
from Heidegger and the German radical conservatives, even 
when passed-through the lens of French left Heideggerian- 
ism, makes democracy impossible. For Wolin, democracy has 
only one foundation, the Enlightenment understanding of 
reason, which he traces to the spirit of 1789. He includes in 
this tradition Kant, Marx, Habermas, and what he vaguely 
designates as a post-Marxist theory of democracy that is 
fundamentally critical of capitalism (p. 236). What they all 
allegedly share is an abstract, universalist understanding of 
reason. Without this, we would allegedly have the end of 
History, and with it the “end of meaning.” 

The most substantial part of the book is to be found in the 
historical analyses which include not only tracing the roots of 
French postmodernism but also discussions of intellectual 
phenomena such as the Kulchur wars, Jewish secular messi- 
anism, the Heidegger affair and the French Heidegger wars, 
“deconstructing Auschwitz,” and the recent debates over the 
status of humanism. As regards the latter, French Heidegge- 
rians like Derrida and Lacoue-Labarthe have argued that 
Nazism is a form of humanism and that its excesses follow 
from an over reliance on an abstract conception of reason 
qua Will that is shared with the Enlightenment. This cuts to 
the heart of the matter with which Wolin is dealing. But he 
merely asserts in opposition that the real humanism is to be 
traced to the abstract tradition of reason he favors and that 
Nazism is therefore an anti-humanism. In their favor, the left 
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Heideggerians can point to how many innocents have been 
slaughtered in this century in the name of the abstract 
universal in Russia and China alone. How the modern 
understanding of reason is implicated in those atrocities 
requires far more interrogation than Wolin gives it. 

Given that Wolin sees no possibility of an understanding of 
reason that lies outside the modern Enlightenment project, 
he seems forced into various either/or categories. For exam- 
ple, either we choose the abstract, universal conception of 
reason or the total critique of reason. A more nuanced 
account would recognize that there are options between 
these two poles. But for Wolin there are apparently only two 
alternatives available. And while he seems to admit that there 
are problems involved in the modern hegemony of instru- 
mental reason and with the creeping conformism of modern, 
global civilization, given the substance of his argument, these 
seem to be no more than throw-away lines. 

Rather than recognize the difficulty involved in the philo- 
sophical undertaking he supplies, we get optimistic assertions 
that there are “countervailing forces” to be found in politics, 
art, and everyday life that can easily counteract the danger- 
ous tendencies of an abstract, universalist understanding of 
reason. All we are given as examples is a vague gesture in the 
direction of unnamed social protest movements. In place of 
serious philosophical analysis, we even get the curious obser- 
vation that the left Heideggerians were not as extreme as the 
Germans in their critique of reason because they were Jews: 
“Perhaps it was their Jewishness, their subterranean, seldom 
avowed affinities to “rational religion” and the taboo against 
images, that prevented them from taking the final step of 
casting off civilizing reason ın favor of myth” (p. 11). 

That Wolin has, in the last analysis, primarily restated 
rather than solved the predicament of reason in our time— 
albeit at times with useful clarity—is not surprising. It 1s likely 
that this predicament will remain with us for some time to 
come. Clear statements of the issues—which Wolin offers in 
places—are quite valuable. Vague rhetorical gestures to 
already available philosophical solutions are not. 

When Wolin goes beyond historical treatments and synop- 
ses of the ideas of various authors he stumbles in significant 
ways. The seeming inability to see the philosophical incom- 
mensurability between the thought of Nietzsche and Heideg- 
ger, on the one hand, and such authors as Junger, Schmitt, 
Klages, and the left Heideggerians, on the other, weakens the 
argument. Easy victories over derivative thinkers will not 
bring us to the heart of the problem. In this vein, despite 
castigating both the right and the left for being overly 
polemical, Wolin falls into the same trap. He justly warns us 
about the extreme, if paradoxical, dogmatism of Derrida and 
his deconstructionist priests, as well as the antidemocratic 
tendencies of many of the authors with whom he deals. But 
this undertaking cannot be confused with the level of philo- 
sophical analysis that is needed to deal adequately with 
thinkers of the magnitude of Nietzsche and Heidegger. It 
does not even make for very compelling polemics. 

To point to the intellectual lineage of ideas, or to show 
overlaps with the ideas of easily indictable secondary think- 
ers, is not the same as being able to confront philosophically 
serious ideas in a fundamental fashion. The same is true of 
merely pointing to what are alleged to be the necessary, 
concrete ramifications of those ideas, especially when primar- 
ily dealing with a permutation offered by derrvative thinkers. 
There is no one-to-one correspondence between ideas and 
practical consequences—reality 1s much more complicated 
than that. Furthermore, ideas may have certain antecedents 
and ramifications and still be simply true, or so much more 
powerful than anything else available that they are presently 
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unassailable. The all too facile jump from political and 
historical analyses to philosophical conclusions can never 
take the place of actual philosophical analysis. Unfortunately, 
we see all too many of these kinds of analyses masquerading 
as serious thought—in this regard, Stephen Holmes’s recent 
The Anatomy of Antiliberalism (1993) comes immediately to 
mind. 

Serious philosophical analysis requires that one be able to 
bracket one’s moral and political commitments and indigna- 
tion. That is what reason truly requires. If that distancing is not 
possible, rhetoric about recovering reason is absolutely triv- 
ial. What Wolin designates as the “effective history of ideas” 
carries with it far too many presuppositions and political 
commitments to be of philosophical interest; many of those 
presuppositions are ultimately shared with his primary antag- 
onist, Heidegger. If others wish to make a political and moral 
leap of faith, or engage in the same act of ideological will as 
Wolin, so be it. But there should be no confusion about that 
being an act of reason. 


American Politics 


The New South, 1945-1980. By Neuman V. Bartley. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press and The Little- 
field Fund for Southern History of The University of 
Texas, 1995. 548p. $39.95. 


Charles D. Hadley, University of New Orleans 


This is the eleventh volume in a series published since 1949 
by LSU and the Littlefield Fund to chronicle the history of 
the South. Although the book deals principally with the 
1945-1980 period, Bartley reaches back to explain the com- 
bined effect of the Great Depression, New Deal, and World 
War IJ on the region because, together, they set in motion the 
economic and social forces that eventually transformed the 
South and its politics. He also extends his thorough and 
well-documented research into'the early 1980s. His organiz- 
ing themes are economic change, race—the integration of 
blacks into all facets of southern life enjoyed by whites 
regardless of socioeconomic , position—and conservative 
white reaction to it. . 

Why is The New South, 1945-1980 of interest to political 
scientists? It is a comprehensive volume that explains the 
transformations of the South from a rural agrarian to urban 
industrial society, from a segregated caste-based society to an 
integrated one, from an uneducated to educated society, 
from a region of extremely low voter turnout coupled with 
rock-solid support for Democratic candidates at all levels of 
government and politics to voter turnout not unlike the rest 
of the country but with an increasing affinity for Republican 
candidates, especially in presidential politics. The book’s 
strength is its comprehensiveness. Most books deal with a 
specific aspect of the South and/or its politics, such as the civil 
rights movement. Or they focus more narrowly on an impor- 
tant organization, community, event, or piece of legislation, 
such as the Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
(SCLC), Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC), Tuskeege or Selma, Alabama, Brown v. Board of 
Education, the Civil Rights Act of 1964, or the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965. 

This book takes a broad view; Bartley carefully explains 
how each event was driven by economic change which 
increasingly forced the integration of blacks (and poor 
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It is not surprising that when Wolin points toward a 
concrete alternative to the body of literature he is discussing, 
it consists of no more than two citations of authors who are 
alleged to be at the forefront of a massive new movement in 
democratic theory. And this is conjoined with warm remem- 
brances of the protest movements of the 1960s. This all gives 
the appearance of flag waving in an attempt to certify one’s 
pedigree and attest to the impeccable nature of one’s own 
antecedents. Either that or we are being offered no more 
than easy-going intellectual nostalgia in the face of a power- 
ful philosophical critique of reason. Many of us felt the 
exhilaration of the 1960s. But philosophically that is neither 
here nor there unless we are prepared to accept simple 
ideological commitment and engagement as our solution 
and eschew serious philosophical analysis. In fact, that is 
precisely Heidegger’s conclusion: In the absence of a 
ground for reason, committed resoluteness is all that is 
available to us. 


whites) into the mainstream, in turn producing reactions 
among racially conservative whites. This interaction system- 
atically produced pressures to change life in the South, 
pressures that eventually led to a complete transformation of 
the region and its politics. In addition, the book has an 
extensive topically organized “Critical Essay on Authorities” 
(pp. 471-503), which is an excellent starting place for future 
research focusing on the South and its politics. 

The themes of the volume are established in the first 
chapter. There Bartley writes that the 1938 Report on Eco- 
nomic Conditions of the South identified the region as back- 
ward, one of the “poorest ... in the Western world” (p. 2), 
compelling President Franklin D. Roosevelt to consider it the 
most important economic problem in the country. Its black 
citizens were at the very bottom and competed with poor 
whites to set a low-wage standard for the region that made it 
“an economic colony of the Northeast” (p. 3). Moreover, 
because the South was the backbone of Democratic control 
of Congress, World War II brought the training of massive 
numbers of soldiers and industry to support the war effort to 
the region. Industry and its wages drew workers away from 
the rural to urban areas. Black soldiers and others from 
outside the South saw German prisoners of war treated far 
better than Southern blacks. Often lacking enforcement 
powers and/or will, agencies of the national government were 
lax toward Roosevelt’s executive order to end discrimination 
in defense industry employment and training programs. 
Nevertheless, economic and social change was in motion. It 
intensified after the war with the return of military personnel, 
who challenged and broke the monopoly of courthouse 
politicians, challenged “separate but equal” education with 
the exercise of GI Bill benefits, and increasingly challenged 
the traditional social system maintaining segregation. World 
War II, some feel, had more effect on the region than did the 
Civil War. 

To understand southern politics is to understand “The 
Rise and Fall of Postwar Liberalism,” which led to “The 
Dixiecrats and Southern Conservatism” (chapters 2 and 3). 
Southern liberalism related to organized labor, especially the 
efforts of the Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO) in 
voter registration and turnout with an eye toward the election 
of progressives. The CIO invested considerable funds and 
effort to organize and mobilize black and white workers 
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through Operation Dixie, an undertaking that collapsed with 
the failed presidential bid of Progressive Party candidate 
Henry A. Wallace in 1948. That same year, conservative 
white Democrats rallied around the Dimecratic movement, 
which eventually chose Governor Strom Thurmond of South 
Carolina as its presidential candidate, an event that marked 
the beginning of the end of the Democratic Solid South. 

“The Making of the Modern South” (chapter 4) occurred 
through a combination of population and economic move- 
ment. The region’s people moved from farms to cities and out 
of the South; for example, between 1940 and 1950, the farm 
population dropped from 42% to 15%, and 20% of south- 
erners lived outside the region by 1960. The cotton belt 
moved from the Deep South to a new area that stretched 
from western Texas to southern California, and industry 
moved South. Atlanta, Dallas, and Houston replaced New 
Orleans as commercial centers. 

Chapters 5-10 (pp. 147-380) deal with different aspects of 
race in the life of the South, especially the events that led to 
the civil rights movement and its aftermath. With that said, 
chapter 5, “Race and Reform,” gives attention to the trans- 
formation of southern society and the changing place of its 
black population; chapter 8, “God and Society in the Mod- 
ernizing South,” gives attention to the transformation of 
religion in society with respect to the creation of new black 
and white middle classes and the politics of moderation. In 
effect, the modernizing South was composed of four societ- 
ies—two working classes and two new middle classes, each 
with one black and one white segment. 

Chapters 11 and 12, “Politics, Protest, and Palliative” and 
“The Sunbelt South,” explore the modern South, the unfold- 
ing of the region from the mid-1960s through the 1970s. 
Senator Barry M. Goldwater oriented his 1964 presidential 
Campaign around issues near and dear to conservative white 
southerners and opened the door for the election of Richard 
M. Nixon as president in 1968. Republicans remained on the 
move in the region, though Democrats responded with 
electable “new South” moderate candidates for statewide 
office. Blacks, with the aid of the Voting Rights Act of 1965, 
came into the mainstream of southern political and social 
life, as did women with the Civil Rights Act of 1964. In the 
1960s, moreover, southerners stopped moving out of the 
region, and well-educated whites began moving in, especially 
to the states of Virginia, Florida, and Texas. By 1980 20% of 
the region’s population was born outside the probusiness 
South. 

The themes of The New South, 1945-1980 are brought 
together in the final chapter. The book is a “must read” for a 
diverse audience of political scientists, from southern, black, 
and state politics scholars to those with an interest in national 
politics or the economic and social changes that work to 
transform politics. 


The Kingfish and the Constitution: Huey Long, the First 
Amendment, and the Emergence of Modern Press Free- 
dom in America. By Richard C. Cortner. Westport, CT: 
Greenwood Press, 1996. 196p. $55.00. 


Philip A. Dynia, Loyola University New Orleans 


To introduce students to the subject of the incorporation of 
the Bill of Rights into the Fourteenth Amendment and the 
subsequent application of most of those rights to state 
governments, this reviewer has often presented his class with 
the following “hypothetical”: Let us assume that “the solons 
in Baton Rouge” (the quaint nineteenth-century appellation 
for legislators that one New Orleans newspaper regularly 
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used in its headlines well into the 1970s) passed a tax on the 
gross advertising receipts of newspapers in Louisiana, but 
limited the tax’s applicability to 13 newspapers out of a total 
of 163 in the state. Of these 13, 12 were active in their 
editorial opposition to the dominant political powers in the 
state which totally controlled the legislature that passed the 
tax. Is the U.S. Constitution violated? Which provision? 

Instinctively, even the rawest political science freshlings (a 
colleague’s politically correct term for first-year students) know 
that the Constitution is indeed violated, and most believe it is 
the First Amendment’s guarantee of freedom of the press that 
has been transgressed. When I tell them that the Fourteenth 
Amendment is violated, they are puzzled. We then read the 
Fourteenth aloud, some may mutter (not incorrectly, but pre- 
maturely) “equal protection,” and thus begins our discussion of 
the nationalization of the Bill of Rights. 

Like many of their fellow citizens, these students know very 
well that the First Amendment applies to all levels of 
government, but they do not know very well the details of the 
half-century process by which that felicitous (pace Edwin 
Meese) contemporary reality came about. The answer to the 
question was not so easy or self-evident in the early 1930s, 
however. The case in which the Supreme Court began to 
address the issue is the subject of Richard Cortner’s book, a 
fascinating, richly detailed study of Grosjean v. American 
Press Co. (297 U.S. 233 [1936]), whose essential facts are the 
basis for the “hypothetical” above. 

Cortner’s book is another example of a familiar genre (e.g., 
Anthony Lewis, Gideon’s Trumpet, 1964, and Make No Law, 
1991; Richard Kluger, Sumple Justice, 1976; and Marian Faux, 
Roe V. Wade, 1988)—the in-depth analysis of a “landmark” 
Supreme Court decision. Indeed, Cortner himself has done 
much over the years to make the genre so familiar, with The 
Wagner Act Cases (1964), The Apportionment Cases (1970), A 
“Scottsboro” Case in Mississippi (1986), and A Mob Intent on 
Death (1987). The requirements of the genre are all present 
in The Kingfish: a sketch of the development of the law before 
the landmark decision, an account of how the particular 
dispute arose (including portraits of some of the key actors), 
the legal arguments and strategies developed by the parties, 
the actions taken by lower courts, the decision and opinion of 
the Supreme Court, and finally some assessment of the case’s 
significance. 

Half the book is devoted to the conflict between Huey P. 
Long and the opposition press (primarily the urban dailies). 
Cortner’s account is painstakingly detailed and includes some 
original research (Cortner read every edition of the Long- 
controlled Louistana—later National—Progress, an unenvi- 
able albeit necessary task). These first hundred pages some- 
times seem like overkill; we are given many, many quotations 
from the flamboyant and outrageous rhetoric characteristic 
of both sides. Few would doubt by page 90 what Cortner said 
at the outset: Governor Long despised the Louisiana (and 
national) press, and his feelings were reciprocated. This first 
half concludes with an entertaining account of the infamous 
1934 legislative session, dominated by (now U.S. Senator) 
Long, which enacted the tax described above. Cortner cap- 
tures the color, excitement, buffoonery, and ultimately great 
danger of Long and his era (elements of which persist in 
Louisiana). 

The remainder of the book details the newspapers’ deci- 
sion to contest the tax, the arguments and strategies developed 
by their attorneys and the defense of the tax’s constitutionality 
concocted by the state, the arguments before a special three- 
judge district court, its decision, the appeal by the state, and the 
ulttmate resolution by the Supreme Court. Cortner is firm in his 
grasp of the details, and his discussion of procedural and 
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substantive issues in the case is Jucid and thorough—if some- 
what repetitive (the basic arguments of each side did not change 
dramatically, but Cortner tells us what they were before the trial, 
again at the trial, and again on a ). 

Some may quibble with his characterization of Grosjean as 
a “landmark”; though mentioned, it is not excerpted in 
Gerald Gunther’s Constitutional Law (10th ed., 1991), and 
Laurence H. Tribe, in American Constitutional Law (2d ed., 
1988) cites it five times, compared to thirty-four citations for 
New York Times Co. v. Sullivan. Yet, arguably it is an 
important case. It came on the heels of Near v. Minnesota 
(283 U.S. 697 [1931]), in which! the Court for the first time 
held that freedom of the press is! protected by the Fourteenth 
Amendment against state infringement. The-Near Court split 
5-4, even though the case dealt with a flagrant example of 
prior restraint. The question remained’ very open as to 
whether the Court would read freedom of speech and press 
as something broader than simply a ban on prior restraints. 
The unanimous decision in Grosjean answered that question 
affirmatively and helped pave the way for much of contem- 
porary First Amendment law. It is especially interesting to 
learn from Cortner that the Court initially voted to invalidate 
the tax on equal protection grounds, with the majority 
opinion assigned to Justice Sutherland. Justice Cardozo, in a 
concurring opinion, argued that the tax should be overturned 
as a clear violation of freedom of the press. Cardozo’s 
concurrence was so persuasive that Sutherland rewrote his 
Opinion to incorporate most of Cardozo’s free-press argu- 
ment, and that redrafted opinion ultimately won the support 
of all the justices. Sutherland’s opinion followed extremely 
closely the free-press arguments outlined in a strategy memo 
written shortly after the tax was enacted. The memo’s author, 
a brilliant and prescient attorney, Eberhard Deutsch, argued 
the case before the three-judge district court but was not 
chosen to argue before the Supreme Court. His views, 
however, were detailed in an appendix to the brief filed by the 
newspapers. 

If not a landmark, Grosjean remains a case worth recalling, 
and Cortner’s study allows us to do so enjoyably. 


America Unequal. By Sheldon Danziger and Peter 
Gottschalk. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1995. 220p. $26.00. 


William Kelso, University of Florida 


Sheldon Danziger and Peter Gottschalk present a rather 
bleak picture of the U.S. economy in this provocative book. 
They maintain that since 1973:there has been an overall 
slowdown in the growth of wages for the average U.S. family 
as well as a growing polarization of income between the haves 
and have nots. Danziger and Gottschalk also insist that the 
reasons for the growing disparity of income in this country 
are primarily structural or econemic. The growth of a high- 
tech global economy has dramatically reduced the demand 
for unskilled workers, thus depressing the wages of high 
school graduates. They dismiss the possibility that problems 
such as the breakdown of indigent families or the erosion of 
cultural values may be exacerbating the growing polarization 
of income in society. Finally, the authors conclude there is 
little possibility that either the marketplace or government 
can correct these problems. At best the government can treat 
the effects rather than eliminate'the causes of poverty. They 
call for major increases in such redistributional programs as 
the earned income tax credit, day care credits, and public 
service employment to supplement the wages of the working 
poor and enhance their purchasing power. As underscored by 
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the title of their book, Danziger and Gottschalk believe not 
only that incomes have become more unequal but also that 
the United States has become unequal to the task of elimi- 
nating the causes of wage polarization. 

Unfortunately, Danziger and Gottschalk may be overstat- 
ing the seriousness of the problem. While they are correct 
that wages have risen little since 1973, they fail to mention 
the fact that employers have increasingly given their workers 
noncash compensation which is not counted in income data. 
Between 1948 and 1994, nonwage compensation rose from 
5% of the average employee’s total pay package to 16%. 
Even more important, it now appears that the falling wage 
thesis has been based on inaccurate inflation numbers. A 
recent commission created by the Senate and headed by 
Michael Boskin, former chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors, concludes that the Department of Labor’s 
inflation figures have been too high. Based on Boskin’s new 
calculated rates, it turns out that earnings for male workers 
did not fall by 12% over the last two decades but instead rose 
by 14%. 

In addition, Danziger and Gottschalk can be faulted for 
considering only a limited number of explanations for the 
persistence of poverty in this country. For instance, they 
never seriously discuss the possibility that a breakdown of 
cultural values—in addition to structural factors—may be 
responsible for the plight of the poor. They ignore and never 
really engage scholars like Myron Magnet and Lawrence 
Mead, who insist that the United States may be developing an 
underclass that refuses to subscribe to conventional norms of 
behavior, such as actively looking for work. Surprisingly 
enough, the “underclass” is a subject that appears nowhere in 
this book. As a result, the authors often give the misleading 
impression that all the poor are working indr:viduals who just 
happen to be suffering from the scourge of low wages. Census 
data indicate, however, that just 10% of the poor work full 
time, full year, while almost 46% of the nonpoor are full-time 
workers. If we look at women on welfare, the picture 
becomes even more bleak. The House Ways and Means 
Committee reports that only 2.2% of mothers receiving 
AFDC work full time, full year. The above data certainly 
indicate that one reason the poor are so much worse off than 
the rest of society is that they are less inclined to work. 

Unfortunately, the problem has become much more severe 
since the 1950s. A review of the employment record of poor 
families, who make up two-thirds of the poor, indicates there 
was a drop of 30% in the number of poor people who worked 
full time, full year between 1959 and 1973. This significant 
decline in the work record of the poor occurred a decade 
before the structural factors Danziger and Gottschalk insist 
are the primary causes of poverty. Because they also ignore 
ethnographic data, such as the University of Chicago’s Urban 
Poverty and Family Structure survey, they never grapple with 
the fact that the poor appear to have a wide array of attitudes 
toward work. The above survey found that many inner-city 
residents believe the spotty employment practices of their 
peers reflect more a lack of character than a lack of oppor- 
tunities for advancement. 

While Danziger and Gottschalk ably illustrate the prob- 
lems facing the working poor, they fail to mention, let alone 
discuss, the equally serious problems of the underclass who 
choose not to work at all. Poverty in this country is really a 
dual problem. The economic difficulties of the working poor, 
which are essentially the subject of American Unequal, are 
very different from the cultural and family dilemmas plaguing 
the underclass. 

Finally, ın reaching their rather pessimistic conclusions 
about the U.S. economy, Danziger and Gottschalk may have 
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failed to use a long enough time horizon. Their focus on the 
last twenty years may be an inadequate period to conclude 
that the economic prospects for the poor are getting worse. 
After all, the United States 1s about as “equal” today as it was 
in 1945. Furthermore, many Americans have flourished 
during the time our authors complain about. For example, 
between 1970 and 1990, the median Japanese-American 
family saw its income jump from 127% to 146% of median 
family income. Japanese-Americans, like many other Asian 
and East Indian families in this country, did well because they 
had relatively stable families and a culture that stressed the 
importance of education and entrepreneurial activities. If 
these ethnic groups did well, perhaps we can learn something 
from their achievements and apply it to the population as a 
whole. But to reach that objective, we would have to focus on 
the importance of such topics as culture, values, and family 
structure, issues which Danziger and Gottschalk think are 
relatively unimportant. Even if we concentrate just on the 
economic plight of the working poor, the prospects for 
improvement may not be as bleak as the authors suggest. 
Over the last two decades, increases in productivity have 
slowed dramatically from the decades following World War 
Il. Generally, higher wages have tracked higher worker 
productivity. Perhaps government policies which encourage 
more capital investment may eventually raise productivity 
and thus lead to higher wages for working Americans. 

Yet, if Danziger and Gottschalk are correct that there is 
little the government can do to eliminate the causes of 
growing inequality, the political consequences for the country 
may be severe. Instead of giving the poor a helping hand, 
Danziger and Gottschalk essentially advocate giving them a 
more equal share of the services and goods of the U.S. 
economy. The danger thus exists that the ‘politics of recon- 
ciliation may give way to a more intense form of redistribu- 
tional and class politics, in which the Pat Buchanans of the 
right and left mobilize the poor and working classes against 
the well-to-do. If the national economy does become increas- 
ingly unequal, we must realize that U.S. politics may also 
become increasingly contentious and polarized. 


What Americans Know about Politics and Why It Matters. 
By Michael X. Delli Carpini and Scott Keeter. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1996. 397p. $38.50. f 


Lonna Rae Atkeson, University of New Mexico 


Since the beginning of democratic thought, scholars have 
debated the abulity of citizens to live up to the demands of a 
democratic society. In general, citizens are expected to 
equate their self-interest with their actions in the political 
arena. Since the behavioral revolution and the introduction 
of survey research, however, scholars have confirmed over 
and over again that the public comes up short. Many people 
are unaware of and unknowledgeable about even the most 
basic rules governing politics as well as the beliefs and policy 
positions of leaders, and they often have limited knowledge 
of current events. Many scholars have addressed this tension 
between theory and practice by redefining democracy and 
redefining what citizens should know. Delli Carpini and 
Keeter, however, offer compelling analysis and argument that 
the answer to the tension between democratic theory and 
practice is to be found in working toward a more informed 
citizenry. They believe, as their title indicates, that informa- 
tion matters and that the more knowledge citizens bring to 
bear on politics, the better they are in linking their political 
behavior with their political attitudes, and ultimately society 
is better off for it. Since I can think of very few political 
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scientists or political pundits who would oppose a more 
knowledgeable citizenry, the normative framework of this 
book fits well with conventional goals. 

The book covers all the major areas of public knowledge. 
It examines what citizens know and do not know about 
politics, compares the knowledge of today with that of the 
1940s and 1950s, examines who is informed and about what, 
and explores what factors explain political knowledge. Much 
of this information is consistent with previous studies. At 
most, roughly half the public is knowledgeable about political 
life, and more than four decades of public opinion research 
indicates no substantial change in the amount of political 
information citizens know. The authors reveal that citizens 
are generalists, and the more they know in one area, the more 
likely they are to know more in another area. All citizen are 
clearly not equal, however. Those with more resources and 
traditionally more access to government (men, whites, the 
wealthy, etc.) are likely to be more informed. Last, they find 
that both structural and behavioral factors help to explain 
citizen political knowledge. 

I found chapter six, “The Consequences of Political Knowl- 
edge and Ignorance,” the most interesting and most support- 
ive of the authors’ normative goal of a more informed public. 
They explore a number of different areas in this chapter, 
including the relationship between political knowledge and 
political tolerance, political participation, stability of atti- 
tudes and connecting citizen self-interest with attitudes, vote 
choice, and partisanship. The authors thoroughly examine 
how political knowledge allows people better to connect their 
self-interest with their political behavior and attitudes. The 
conclusion is that more informed citizens are more likely to 
behave in ways consistent with their policy beliefs. 

From the beginning, the authors try to put a positive spin 
on their findings. For example, they note that over time the 
public does learn new information. They view this learning as 
hopeful and as evidence that an informed electorate is 
possible. Yet, this hopefulness is often manifest as an appar- 
ent overstatement of their findings. It is true that the public 
learns over time about a few specific issues, policies, and 
leaders, but that does not necessarily mean it is realistic to 
believe a more broadly defined “informed public” is possible. 
Their normative argument rests on the belief that the more 
political knowledge the public has the better; although I 
would like to see a more informed public and am sympathetic 
to their argument, I do not find the few cases of increasing 
knowledge in specific areas cause for overwhelming opti- 
mism. 

One failing of the book is that the reader is never given a 
sense of whether or when a democracy is healthy. By focusing 
on the idea that a more informed public is always better, the 
authors never have to face the tough question of how much 
of the electorate needs to be informed to attain a more, as 
opposed to a less, democratic state. They note that about 
one-quarter of the U.S. public is informed and behaves in 
patterns consistent with the democratic ideal. But they never 
answer or even address the question of what portion of the 
electorate would need to be informed in order for US. 
democracy to perform adequately. This allows them to be 
upbeat and optimistic throughout, although I often wondered 
whether their confidence was misplaced. 

In the end, the authors try to translate their findings into 
arguments for increasing public knowledge and suggest many 
ways they believe that is possible. They argue that three 
factors are most important in understanding overall citizen 
knowledge: the ability of the citizen, the opportunity the 
citizen has to obtain information, and the motivation of the 
citizen to seek out information. Their remedies, however, 
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focus largely on ways the system can change in order to 
promote citizen interest and accessibility. Many of these 
seem unlikely, and therefore tht authors fall short in provid- 
ing reasonable expectations about how we can change the 
environment to achieve a more informed citizenry. In addi- 
tion, since overall political knowledge has changed little over 
fifty years, it seems difficult to prescribe “fixes” to the system 
that will not be offset by a continually changing technological 
environment. ` 
Overall, the book is a good synthesis of the state of political 
knowledge and research on the subject. The authors attempt 
to pull together a variety of theoretical discussions about 
political learning and political sophistication while examining 
a broad array of public opinion data. They maintain a solid 
normative framework throughout, providing some new in- 
sights and sometimes provocative conclusions. Although 
many of their findings are consistent with previous studies, 
their book is useful because of its systematic look at these 
factors and because it covers a diverse set of research 
questions in the area of citizen knowledge. Also, the book has 
compiled numerous descriptive surveys on public knowledge 
useful for class instruction. In this way, it is a good resource 
for teachers of public opinion and U.S. government courses 
and probably for journalists as well. I also liked the fact that 
the authors propose ways of increasing political knowledge 
based on their analysis. Although I did not always find those 
arguments compelling, they offer an interesting place to 
begin a debate about how to improve public knowledge. 


The Ninth Amendment and the Politics of Creative Jurispru- 
dence. By Marshall L. DeRosa. New Brunswick, NJ, and 
London: Transaction Publishers, 1996. 216p. $29.95. 


Michael'P. Zuckert, Carleton College 


It is difficult to state exactly the argument of this book, 
because it is not clear that it has an argument. What it has, is 
an attitude. That attitude is a general friendliness to “judicial 
federalism” and hostility to a Supreme Court jurisprudence 
of unenumerated rights, to Roscoe Pound and Ronald Dwor- 
kin, to the .Fourteenth Amendment, and above all to Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The argument, such as it is, is largely derivative 
from the work of M. E. Bradford, late professor of English at 
the University of Dallas. DeRosa adds little to his mentor’s 
work, and readers interested jin a southern conservative 
perspective on U.S. constitutionalism are advised to consult 
Bradford’s work directly without going through this middle- 
man. 

The central theoretic idea DeRosa takes over from Brad- 
ford is that of the “nomocratic constitution,” a notion “that 
the constitution was designed tojbring government under the 
rule of law, as opposed to achieving any specific purposes” 
(cited on p. 150). A constitution, that aims to achieve specific 
purposes is a “teleocratic constitution.” DeRosa asserts that 
the American order is originally supposed to be a nomocratic 
one, but over the course of U.S. history it has drifted into the 
teleocratic mode, above all under the mfluence of the 
“political fraud,” Abraham Lintoln (p. 161). Yet, DeRosa 
never actually makes the case for this important claim. True, 
the Constitution mostly does lay out processes, but if one 
reads the Federalist or other sources of the thinking of the 
framers, it is clear that the processes are for the sake of 
certain sorts of outcomes. It is no accident, for example, that 
the Federalist begins with a long section of essays (including 
the important #10) on “the utility of union,” that is, the uses 
or ends served by the new constitutional union. Moreover, 
even on its face the Constitution does not limit itself to 
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processes. Article I, sections 9 and 10, emphasizes substantive 
limits, and the Preamble unequivocally states a set of ends 
the whole structure is meant to achieve. 

According to DeRosa, the nomocratic constitution is to 
find expression above all in “judicial federalism,” a concept 
he declines to define, despite its centrality to his book. He 
seems to have in mind an arrangement whereby “the sorting 
out of rights [ıs] the responsibility of the respective states’ 
political processes and the national amendment process” (p. 
8). He is genuinely uncertain about what underlies this strong 
commitment to federalism. At times, in line with his Brad- 
fordian commitment to the nomocratic constitution, he 
speaks as if the point is that popular sovereignty expressed by 
popular majorities at the state level is the only legitimate 
standard of political action, or the only standard of right 
there is. Thus, he is unmitigatedly hostile to “higher law” 
notions or notions of natural rights (e.g., pp. 14-15). Yet, he 
identifies as “the fundamental principle underlying American 
constitutionalism” the view that “all governments are inher- 
ently oppressive and must be controlled by internal and 
external checks if the people are to be secure in their lives, - 
liberties, and properties” (p. 141). The first claim is consistent 
with his notion of a nomocratic constitution, but the second 
is a teleocratic claim if I ever heard one. This and other 
inconsistencies receive no adequate recognition, much less 
resolution. 

The sad conclusion is that this is not a very thoughtful book 
but is a polemic rather than a piece of analysis; it displays the 
author’s attitudes and prejudices aplenty but very little 
learning or solid argumentation. A good case in point is 
DeRosa’s treatment of the ostensible subject of the book, the 
Ninth Amendment. For one, it is not really a major theme in 
the book, just as it has not been a major player in U.S. 
constitutional history. For another, DeRosa assures us that 
the historical or authentic meaning of the amendment is plain 
as day and 1s supportive of his idea of judicial federalism, yet 
he nowhere tells us what it actually does mean, nor does he 
give the reader an inkling of the great’ debates that have 
switled around the amendment. Indeed, he informs us in one 
place that it 1s not his intent “to place the Ninth Amendment 
in its historical context” (i.e., to explain its original meaning; 
p. 24 n.40). Yet, he proceeds as if he has established the 
historical meaning of the amendment. In sum, this is another 
book that expresses unhappiness over the paths the Supreme 
Court has wandered down in the past half-century; unfortu- 
nately, it is also one that contributes little to the ongoing 
discussion. 


Counting on the Latino Vote: Latinos as a New Electorate. 
By Louis DeSipio. Charlottesville: University Press of 
Virginia, 1996. 221p. $35.00. 


Rodney E. Hero, University of Colorado 


Scholarly as well as popular discussions of Latinos and 
politics in the United States are often poorly ınformed 
empirically and not well “situated” theoretically, resulting in 
a host of dubious claims and conclusions. Only recently has 
solid evidence that considers the séveral major Latino groups 
across the nation become available, permitting systematic 
analysis of their attitudes and behaviors. Louis DeSipio’s 
book is an important one in that it draws from and begins to 
probe the meanings of that evidence. It places its inquiry 
within a sensible framework and uses data from two major 
national surveys, the Latino National Political Survey (LNPS, 
undertaken in 1989-1990) and the National Latino Immi- 
grant Survey (NLIS, undertaken in 1988), to examine Lati- 
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nos’ opinion, attitudes, and behaviors, especially around 
voting. It supplements that data with other evidence on 
Latino voting for the early 1990s. 

A strength of DeSipio’s book is that it is comparative at 
several levels. It begins with an historical framework that 
contrasts Latinos with other “new electorates” of the twen- 
tieth century—women, African Americans, white ethnics, 
and youth. The concluding chapter revisits the comparative 
framework and not only considers recent and present pat- 
terns but also speculates on several future scenarios for 
Latinos. Understanding, and underscoring, the diversity of 
the several Latino groups, DeSipio also makes a systematic 
comparison of Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, and Cu- 
ban-Americans across a number of questions. Furthermore, 
he examines and seeks to explain the behavior of several 
subgroups within the Latino population. ‘These comparisons 
also make the work comprehensive within the domain of 
participation issues it considers, although understanding 
Latinos and U.S. politics also requires attention to a host of 
other issues that are beyond the purview of this book. 

The analysis begins with a necessary starting point: a 
discussion of the myths and realities of Latinos’ partisanship, 
ideology, and policy preferences. Among the notable findings 
is that Latino voting in support of Democratic candidates has 
been declining, although the reasons are unclear. Also, 
Latino ideology and policy preferences are more complex 
than is generally understood. For example, it may be surpris- 
ing to some that Latinos are more likely to describe them- 
selves as conservative than liberal. At the same time, how- 
ever, large proportions of Latinos support the need to have 
government involved in addressing problems. Similarly, al- 
most two-thirds of Latinos (across the several groups) believe 
that there are too many immigrants in the United States. Yet, 
they very much oppose measures and policies that discrimi- 
nate against or otherwise treat immigrants unfairly; they have 
a strong civil rights orientation. 

Several chapters (3 through 6) examine the book’s core 
questions. Essentially, those are: How large and consequen- 
tial is the actual and potential Latino vote? What explains 
Latinos’ (non)voting? What policy and/or partisan conse- 
quences would major increases in the size of the Latino vote 
likely have? DeSipio disaggregates these questions. To con- 
sider the first, he looks at evidence on recent elections. He 
finds, for instance, that Latino votes appear to have had 
Significant consequences for the 1992 presidential election 
outcome in several states; that Clinton carried Colorado, 
New Jersey, and New Mexico seems attributable in part to 
Latino support. 

DeSipio considers the voting questions by identifying dif- 
ferent types of nonvoters, delineating three groups: the 
Reticents are U.S. citizens who were registered but did not 
vote in 1988; the Reluctants are citizens who are not regis- 
tered; and the Recruits are noncitizens eligible for natural- 
ization. While the explanations are somewhat complex, De- 
Sipio argues that Latino nonvoting is best understood in 
socioeconomic terms, that is, income, education, and age are 
the strongest factors associated with nonvoting, especially 
among the Reticents and Reluctants. Institutional factors are 
not discussed concerning Reticents and Reluctants, and it is 
unclear why. One is left with the impression that, perhaps 
because of the Voting Rights Act of 1975 and the Motor 
Voter legislation, DeSipio perceives institutional variables as 
no longer important. But institutional factors are emphasized 
in his consideration of the noncitizens, the Recruits. 

Evidence from the NLIS and elsewhere suggest to DeSipio 
that many Latino noncitizens are frustrated in their natural- 
ization efforts by policies and procedures of the Immigration 
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and Naturalization Service. While the agency’s policies seem 
simple and straightforward on the surface, he indicates 
several ways in which they discourage Latinos from achieving 
formal citizenship. He also notes that several individual-level 
traits are associated with seeking citizenship. 

DeSipio then examines each group of nonvoters systemat- 
ically, assessing their political orientations and speculating on 
their likely effect if they did begin to participate. The political 
orientations of these groups are such that higher levels of 
participation probably would not lead to major new policy 
pressures on the system. Indeed, a number of DeSipio’s 
findings should allay “fears” about the Latino population. 

On the whole, the book is deliberate and systematic in 
addressing the questions it poses. Several problems or ques- 
tions may be raised, however. The book sometimes too easily 
takes its findings at face value. When it discusses Latinos and 
their political ideology, for example, there is insufficient 
attention to exploring what those findings mean. Are the 
terms “liberal” and “conservative” adequate to capture po- 
litical orientation; do they necessarily have the same meaning 
to or for Latinos as others (indeed, research on non-Latinos 
casts doubt on what to make of ideological self-identifica- 
tion); should we distinguish among social, economic, and/or 
other dimensions of ideology? In examining policy prefer- 
ences, one survey question asked whether the United States 
should be more involved in Central America. But with no 
substantive content—that is, involvement of what sort, to- 
ward what ends—it is difficult to know what to make of the 
responses. Several other survey questions that are drawn 
upon seem similarly ambiguous. 

Also, in considering the alternative scenarios or possible 
“trajectories” of Latinos as a new electorate, more thought 
might have been given to the type of responses the trajecto- 
ries may engender in U.S. society. There may well be a strong 
backlash against real, or imagined, efforts to mobilize the 
Reticents and Reluctants, much less the Recruits, into the 
political arena. There has already been evidence of such 
resistance, and this has occurred in the absence of major 
mobilization campaigns. 

Such criticisms aside, overall this book provides a practical 
framework, good evidence, and rigorous examination. It 
illuminates an array of important issues and does so thought- 
fully. Its findings will be a benchmark in understanding 
Latino voting, its effect, and its development. 


Presidential War Power. By Louis Fisher. Lawrence: Univer- 
sity Press of Kansas, 1995. 245p. $29.95 cloth, $14.95 paper. 


David Gray Adler, Idaho State University at Pocatello 


Louis Fisher, prize-winning scholar and the nation’s leading 
authority on separation of powers, has produced a trenchant 
and provocative study of one of the twentieth century’s most 
important constitutional issue, the repository of the authority 
to initiate war. Fisher vigorously confronts presidential 
claims to a unilateral war-making power and demonstrates 
that the Constitution assigns to Congress the sole and 
exclusive power to commerce and authorize war. The presi- 
dent is granted only the authority to repel attacks against the 
United States. 

Fisher’s spare, lean, and lucid prose illuminates the con- 
troversy that has surrounded the question of the legality of 
executive war making. The framers of the Constitution 
rejected the prevailing models of John Locke and Sir William 
Blackstone, which placed virtually unfettered control over 
foreign affairs and the war power in the hands of the 
executive. The Constitutional Convention broke sharply from 
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that model and lodged in Congress the lion’s share of foreign 
policy powers, including the power of war and peace. The 
“original intent” of the Constitution on this issue could 
hardly be clearer. The power “to declare war,” as the 
convention debates and the early practice established, meant 
that all wars, large or small, declared or undeclared, had to be 
authorized by Congress. From the framers’ perspective, the 
executive should not be permitted to initiate military hostil- 
ities against a foreign nation since one person could not be 
trusted with such awesome authority. The -framers, then, 
embraced the theory of collective decision making, not only 
in domestic affairs but also in foreign affairs, a scheme that is 
readily apparent in the Constitution’s assignment of senior 
status to Congress in a partnership with the president for the 
purpose of conducting U.S. foreign policy. 

Until 1950, no president had claimed the constitutional 
authority to take the nation into war without prior congres- 
sional authorization. But President Harry Truman’s assertion 
of that power, discussed in ee 4, ushered in an era of 
presidential usurpation of the war power, a pattern that has 
been repeated, most recently, by Ronald Reagan, George 
Bush, and William Clinton. As Fisher demonstrates, how- 
ever, this claim finds no support in the records of the 
Constitution, the debates in the state ratifying conventions, 
the pages of the Federalist Papers, or in judicial decisions. In 
short, there is no support for unilateral presidential war 
making in our constitutional architecture. 

Fisher’s examination of the principal legal arguments 
adduced by defenders of presidential war making is balanced, 
to be sure, but it pulls no punches. The commander-in-chief 
clause, often invoked by presidents, confers no war-making 
authority upon the president; indeed, such a reading would 
eviscerate the constitutional grant to Congress of exclusive 
authority to decide for war. Presidents and their defenders 
have advanced the contention! that circumstances in the 
realm of international relations require speed and dispatch, 
requirements which preclude response by a lumbering body 
such as Congress and are conducive to the efficiency and 
unity of the executive. Fisher rightly rejects that argument: 
“Few uses of unilateral force by the president can be ex- 
plained by genuine emergencies. Contrived emergencies, 
perhaps, but not real ones. In the period since World War II, 
only one situation justified presidential action in the absence 
of congressional authority: President Ford’s evacuation of 
Americans and foreign nationals from Vietnam” (p. 186). 
For Fisher, if presidents believe that an emergency requires 
force before approval can be obtained from Congress, then it 
is far better for them to act!and later seek retroactive 
authorization from Congress on the basis of an explanation 
of what they did and why they acted. Lincoln rightly followed 
that procedure in the Civil War because, as Fisher notes, 
“Congress is the only branch that can confer legitimacy on an 
emergency measure” (p. 187). Presidents Truman, Bush, and 
Clinton have variously invoked national defense treaties and 
UN Security Council resolutions as legal justification for 
military initiatives. But Fisher ‘justly rejects these claims: 
“Treaties entered into by the President and Senate—whether 
for NATO or the UN Charter—cannot strip from the House 
of Representatives its constitutional duties over military 
commitments” (p. 189). | 

Perhaps no other provision of the Constitution has been as 
flagrantly violated as the war clause. Presidents since Truman 
have unilaterally taken the nation to war on the assumption 
that they may do anything they wish with the nation’s armed 
forces. Members of Congress, largely ignorant of their con- 
stitutional responsibilities and powers in the realm of foreign 
affairs, and overarchingly concerned with’ matters that will 
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facilitate their reelection efforts, which, they have decided, 
emphatically does not include foreign policy decision making, 
sits on its hands and acquiesces in the face of executive 
presidential usurpation of the war power. And the judiciary, 
with the exception of Federal Judge Harold H. Greene’s 
splendid decision in the Persian Gulf War case, Dellums v. 
Bush (752 F. Supp. 1141 [D.D.C. 1990]), in which he declared 
that the president may not commence military hostilities 
without prior legislatrve authorization, has expanded, not 
restricted, presidential power in foreign affairs. 

The constitutional crisis in foreign affairs, then, involves 
complicity among all three branches of government. The 
essence of Federalist 51, that “ambition must be made to 
counteract ambition,” which Madison believed would main- 
tain constitutional equilibrium, appears. today to have little 
currency. What is to be done? Fisher rightly seeks a renewal 
of Madison’s emphasis on congressional integrity and respon- 
sibility. He states: “Each branch must protect its own terri- 
tory. Congress cannot go to the courts, hat in hand, asking 
judges to do what legislators are fully capable of doing: check 
the president. Congress should not entrust to the judiciary 
the duty of protecting legislative prerogatives” (p. 199). As 
Justice Robert H. Jackson said in the steel seizure case, “only 
Congress itself can prevent power from slipping through its 
fingers” (343 U.S. at 654). Fisher is surely correct in insisting 
on congressional rectitude, but is it too much to ask the same 
of presidents and courts? 

Fisher’s book constitutes a powerful contribution to the 
discussion of the war power. It provides connective tissue to 
the earlier works of Wormuth, Berger and Bickel, Koh, and 
Glennon and Ely, among others, and it Wuminates the 
contemporary relevance of the framers’ perspective on the 
decision to go to war: Congress, and not the president, should 
make that fateful decision. 


Studying Public Policy: Policy Cycles and Policy Subsystems. 
By Michael Howlett and M. Ramesh. Toronto: Oxford 
Unversity Press, 1995. 239p. $28.00. 


David A. Rochefort, Northeastern University 


This book, coauthored by a Canadian and an Australian 
political scientist, is one of the most useful general works to 
appear recently in the field of public policy. Its main purpose 
Is to give an overview of the policy process using the familiar 
framework of the sequential policy cycle. The authors use this 
approach, however, not to simplify their material but to 
organize a complex analysis of the institutions, instruments, 
actors, ideologies, and organizational factors that interact in 
various ways at each stage of the policy process. The discus- 
sion is up-to-date, cogently assembled, and conceptual in its 
orientation. 

Most chapters tend to resemble detailed literature reviews. 
The authors systematically present the main scholarly per- 
spectives on a research question, then provide their own 
assessment and synthesis. Often, this includes the introduc- 
tion of insightful new analytic categories or typologies. Es- 
chewing the limitations of theorizing that is either narrowly 
inductive or deductive, Howlett and Ramesh progressively 
build an alternative model of policy development that is 
multicausal and geared to the statement of empirically 
grounded propositions. This task they characterize as one of 
constructing theory “in the middle range” (p. 41). 

The chapter on policy instruments, an area in which 
Howlett and Ramesh have done substantial prior work, is 
especially strong. Also well presented is the process of policy 
formulation, including distinctions in the research on issue 
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networks, advocacy coalitions, policy networks, and policy 
communities. A concluding chapter perceptively contrasts 
the idea of “normal” and “paradigmatic” policy change, 
noting the different kinds of politics and discourses associ- 
ated with each. 

Elsewhere, the authors properly emphasize an approach to 
agenda-setting analysis that is comparative across issues as 
well as different political regimes. In highlighting the nature 
and characteristics of a policy problem as crucial determi- 
nants of its political trajectory, however, they acknowledge 
the umportance of problem definition without drawing spe- 
cific insights from this growing field of investigation. Too, the 
authors assert incorrectly that “little empirical work has been 
done on agenda-setting in recent years” (p. 117). 

The book’s weakest chapter is the one addressing policy 
implementation. Here, the authors choose to focus further on 
instrument selection, giving but scant attention to the exten- 
sive multidisciplinary literature on the intricate process of 
program assembly and organizational politics at the opera- 
tional level. In this way, they implicitly reinforce an out- 
moded notion of public management as outside the policy- 
making process. 

Repeatedly, Howlett and Ramesh assert that readers will 
be unable to appreciate the application of general observa- 
tions, or put together the phases of policymaking into a 
coherent whole, without focused policy analyses. For exam- 
ple, in discussing policy formulation, they explain: “The 
nuances ... in particular instances can be grasped only 
through empirical case studies” (p. 123). It is unfortunate, 
therefore, that Studying Public Policy generally lacks in-depth 
discussion of specific policy domains. The absence of fully 
developed case material is an understandable function of the 
thematic organization of this book. Even so, however, it 
should have been possible to weave in more policy details and 
illustrations within and across the several chapters. 

Finally, the authors at times succeed better in representing 
parliamentary democracy than the U.S. polity. More than 
once, they maintain categorically that “only in a limited 
number of circumstances are legislatures able to influence 
the policy process and its outcomes” (p. 199); this contradicts 
other observations about the fundamental legislative differ- 
ences between parliamentary and presidential systems. The 
treatment of intergovernmental dynamics under federalism, a 
subject of major significance in understanding public policy- 
making in the United States, is also insufficient and fails to 
credit the states’ major contributions to policy innovation. 

These problems notwithstanding, Studying Public Policy 
provides a sophisticated guide to contemporary scholarship 
and conceptualization on diverse aspects of the policymaking 
endeavor. Howlett and Ramesh succeed admirably in por- 
traying the complexity and contingent nature of the process, 
as well as the rich intellectual tradition that 1s giving birth to 
policy science as its own unique discipline. The high level of 
discussion in this book will put it out of the reach of most 
students at the introductory level, but more advanced stu- 
dents and faculty seeking a broadly gauged survey of the 
public policy field should find this work indispensable. 


Science at the Bar: Law, Science, and Technology in America. 
By Sheila Jasanoff. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1995. 285p. $29.95. 


Andrea Bonnicksen, Northern Illinois University 


A book-length narrative that explores in an analytically 
provocative way the interrelations among science, technol- 
ogy, and the law is welcome Sheila Jasanoff, chair of the 
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Department of Science and Technology at Cornell Univer- 
sity, has produced such an exploration in Science at the Bar. 
Although numerous authors have published case studies 
exploring the legal and ethical implications of scientific 
innovations, few have invited theoretical thinking about how 
the mstitutions of science and the law converge and diverge 
in a democracy. 

Not untypically, scholars regard science and technology as 
independent variables and legal decisions as dependent vari- 
ables. This model places judges and courts m a reactive role. 
Unwilling to accept this model, Jasanoff explores the way 
legal institutions enrich and contribute to the public’s per- 
ceptions of science and technology. According to Jasanoff, 
the law “constructs the very environment in which science 
and technology come to have meaning, utility, and force” (p. 
16). Courts are proactive in the way they deconstruct expert 
authority, educate the citizenry about science and technology, 
and make effective decisions that have an influence on daily 
lives. 

Science at the Bar reviews key scientific innovations and 
legal decisions that have emerged over the past 70 or so 
years. Jasanoff discusses expert testimony in court (chapter 
3), scientific decisions by administrative agencies (chapter 4), 
scientific research (chapter 5), toxic torts (chapter 6), genetic 
engineering (chapter 7), reproductive technologies (chapter 
8), and end-of-life technologies (chapter 9). The courts 
emerge as useful entities that interpret science and technol- 
ogy for public use. Knowledge, asserts Jasanoff, comes from 
the interaction between science and technology, on the one 
hand, and adjudication, on the other (p. 137). For example, 
she discusses how courts “deconstruct” science by exposing to 
cross-examination the testimony of experts and unveiling the 
biases and interpretations of witnesses. She also traces cases 
in which courts effectively “force agencies to make them- 
selves understandable to the lay public” (p. 92). Courts do 
more than just “adopt the prevailing scientific opinion” (p. 
207); judges are interpreters who stand “ ‘at the frontiers of 
scientific knowledge’ ” (p. 210). 

Concerned that judges lack scientific savvy, observers 
periodically propose that judges should read manuals or 
undergo science training in order to think more like scientists 
or that the judicial system should be bypassed in favor of 
alternatives to litigation. Jasanoff resists such suggestions for 
practical reasons (the manuals would become dated) and for 
ideological reasons (courts perform a service by making 
scientific knowledge decipherable to citizens). She does 
entertain the wisdom of scientific advisory boards and en- 
courages scholars to “deepen the agenda of legal research” 
by supposing that courts help make science democratic. For 
example, she suggests examining the dicta of legal opinions to 
identify features of a judicial ideology and investigating why 
citizens look to the law to resolve scientific conflicts. 

Although this book piques the scholar’s interest in studying 
the relation between law and science, in some ways its effect 
falls short of its potential. First, the book would benefit from 
a fuller explication of why it needed to be written. The 
author’s purpose is to look “more closely at what actually 
takes place in legal disputes involving science and technol- 
ogy” (p. 2), but it is not immediately clear why that close look 
is important. The author writes of a “groundswell of discon- 
tent” in which the “legal system is again being urged to leave 
the resolution of scientific disputes to scientists” (p. 1), but 
she does not provide evidence of serious discontent. 

Second, the concepts of law, science, and technology 
emerge as monolithic entities (e.g., “the law’s view”) that are 
distractingly elusive. It might be more manageable to deal 
with the judges, scientists, and litigants, as the author herself 
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suggests by encouraging research into how individuals per- 
ceive judicial involvement in scientific decisions. Bringing the 
abstract concept of the “law’s. response” to the level of 
discrete units of analysis would help ground and illustrate the 
book’s general themes. 

Third, the book’s ideas are important enough that the 
reader yearns for a clearer statement of its many subthemes. 
Questions abound in this book, yet not necessarily to good 
effect because the author poses questions in each chapter that 
lack rigor and are too often left unanswered. A welcome 
addition would be position statements in each chapter that 
can be supported or rejected, depending on the evidence 
presented. To illustrate, the author states at the start of the 
chapter on research that “our ‘task here is to determine’ 
whether there are areas of scientific inquiry that courts 
systematically choose not to enter or supervise, and what 
reasoning supports their decisions not to intervene” (p. 93). 
Turning that idea to clear conclusions and testable proposi- 
tions would add rigor to the analysis. 

Fourth, the historical review of cases is sometimes overly 
ambitious. For example, the rationale for selecting cases in 
the chapters on reproductive téchnologies and end-of-life 
decisions was unclear. Rather than moving quickly over a 
series of cases, the author more effectively might have used 
one or two cases to illustrate the principles she wanted to 
document and then could have |developed hypotheses and 
reasoned conclusions. The amount of information contained 
in each chapter made it difficult.to absorb. Adding a more 
cogent conclusion to each and giving a clearer idea of the 
chapter’s operating presumption would do much to help the 
reader determine what is more‘and less important in the 
review of case law. 

Innovations in science and technology often lead to com- 
pelling and highly publicized judicial controversies. Critics 
charge that the courts exert a nondemocratic influence on 
decision making in a technological society, yet, citizens 
repeatedly turn to the courts for solutions. Science at the Bar 
takes an alternative position: It credits the courts with 
exerting a democratic influence.on the way citizens grapple 
with scientifically induced conundrums. Because litigants 
continue to look to the courts for answers, Jasanoff’s claim 
that judicial action does not abrogate democratic responsi- 
bility is reassuring. It is not uncommon for judges in cases 
dealing with biomedical innovations to lament that the 
absence of legislative guidance forces them to become courts 
of first impression. This book encourages scholars to study 
how the judiciary as pioneer is ne necessarily a problem. 


The System: The American Way of Politics at the Breaking 
Point. By Haynes Johnson and David S. Broder. Boston: 
Little Brown and Company, 1996. 668p. $25.95. 

Boomerang: Clinton’s Health Security Effort and the Turn 
against Government in U.S. Politics. By Theda Skocpol. 
New York: W.W. Norton, 1996. 230p. $27.50. 


Lawrence R. Jacobs, University of Minnesota 


Social science research is typically driven either by real-world 
problems and developments or by theoretical and method- 
ological issues raised by previous research. The System and 
Boomerang both address a real-world policy development 
that dominated the news in 1993 and 1994—President Clin- 
ton’s failed campaign to pass health care reform. 

Soon after Democrats pulled the plug on health reform in 
September 1994, pundits pinned the defeat on personalistic 
factors. The caricatures are by now familiar: Senator Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan and Representative Jim Cooper as the 
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Democrats’ Benedict Arnolds, Ira Magaziner as Rasputin, 
and Hillary Rodham Clinton as the arrogant know-it-all. 
Many blamed Clinton’s personal leadership traits and 
pointed to his tactical blunders—his establishment of a secret 
task force that locked out allies and fed the worst fears of 
moderates, his decision to delay his legislative proposal until 
the opposition was mobilized and his own popularity was 
ebbing, and his inept public relations campaign after an- 
nouncing the administration’s proposal in September 1993. 

Clinton’s failed health reform is a critical case for social 
scientists because it distills some of the most demonstrable 
aspects of contemporary national politics in a way that 
pundits have largely missed. Two levels of explanation are 
missing that are standard fare in the political science reper- 
toire, both of which avoid the singularly personalistic ac- 
counts marketed by pundits. First, a situational analysis 
would indicate that the president’s probability of success was 
always low because of such unfavorable conditions as a weak 
electoral mandate. Second, institutional explanations point to 
a series of enduring processes that obstruct major new policy 
initiatives: politicization and centralization within the execu- 
tive branch; individualization within Congress; proliferation 
of sophisticated pressure groups; and journalists’ fixation 
with conflict and insider strategy. 

The books by Skocpol and Johnson and Broder form the 
front wave of what is becoming a tidal wave of work on 
Clinton’s failed health reform. Both books persuasively dispel 
the shallow accounts offered by pundits and begin the process 
of developing situational and institutional analyses. 

Johnson and Broder have woven a tapestry of masterfully 
drawn portrayals of key participants and discussions. Their 
book is largely organized chronologically, charting the for- 
mulation of Clinton’s plan and the twists and turns of the 
subsequent debate over the president’s proposal. Their ac- 
count is based on a veritable mountain of material— official 
memoranda, journalistic accounts, and interviews with about 
150 individuals, some of whom talked with the authors a 
number of times during the course of the episode. The result 
is a kaleidoscope of constantly shifting perspectives: Clinton 
administration officials, Democratic and Republican mem- 
bers of Congress, interest groups, community health care 
providers, and focus group participants all offer their recol- 
lections and interpretations. 

Johnson and Broder have produced a comprehensive and 
highly detailed description of the political maelstrom that 
descended on Clinton’s health reform mutiative. They have 
written what will quickly become the source book for the 
politics of this episode, one that a generation of political 
scientists will use to write case studies or prepare class 
lectures. (The book serves up a sumptuous assortment of 
anecdotes that illustrate a range of political behavior, from 
strategic gamesmanship to bare-knuckled retribution for 
disloyalty.) 

The System, however, suffers from several limitations. First, 
all too often it slips into post-hoc characterizations, reading 
current thinking back into the behavior of individuals in 1993 
and 1994; lost are the strategic openness of the moment and 
the alternative directions that were available. For instance, 
following Clinton’s speech of September 1993, the book shifts 
to a focus group and proceeds selectively to emphasize 
doubts, especially those concerns that would become more 
pronounced over the next year. This account of public 
opinion obliterates the multiple and competing consider- 
ations that Americans harbored in 1993 (and since) and that 
could have formed an alternative evaluation of health re- 
form. (Whether the authors inappropnately—by implica- 
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tion—generalize focus group discussions to national public 
opinion is another question.) 

In addition, The System lapses into mischaracterizations of 
U.S. and comparative health care policy. For instance, it 
states that single-payer systems were adopted in “Canada, 
Great Britain and most European countries” (p. 71). Lump- 
ing the disparate arrangements in these countries into one 
category mystifies rather than clarifies. Furthermore, using 
the single-payer label, which is typically associated with the 
Canadian system of negotiated provincial reimbursement 
arrangements and private health care delivery, to character- 
ize the British system of national governmental financing and 
delivery of health services is a positive disservice to public 
education and debate. 

Finally, the book’s finely detailed description does not add 
up to a coherent and parsimonious explanation. Devoting 668 
pages largely to describing who said what to whom is far from 
an analysis that systematically identifies the critical influences 
which doomed Clinton’s effort. The System would be more 
aptly titled “The Actors” because of its preoccupation with 
the key actors and their thoughts and actions. 

Despite the clear connotation of the title, the book fails to 
provide a sustained discussion of the organizing principles or 
tendencies that arise out of political structures and give 
coherence to what are otherwise separate, isolated actions by 
individuals. An example is the Johnson and Broder account 
of Clinton’s decision to centralize his health reform task force 
in the White House and to put Hillary Clinton and Ira 
Magaziner in charge. The authors reduce this decision to the 
president’s predisposition to depart from the conventional 
process of experts within the departments directing policy 
formulation in the executive branch. Aside from the ques- 
tionable accuracy of the authors’ portrayal of the “conven- 
tional” process for major presidential initiatives, this discus- 
sion is mistakenly pitched at the individual level of analysis. 
In fact, the entire thrust of the institutional development of 
the modern presidency has been toward both centralizing 
critical decisions within the White House and politicizing the 
executive branch by knighting individuals to run departments 
and major policy initiatives because of their political loyalty 
to the president rather than their neutral policy competence. 
Clinton may have nudged the trend a bit farther by (among 
other things) appomting his wife to run his health reform 
initiative, but his actions are fully consistent with an institu- 
tional tendency—enmeshed in a set of linked incentive 
structures—that is evident in previous presidencies and in 
other domestic and foreign policy areas. (When was the last 
time major foreign policy decisions were directed by the 
Department of State rather than the White House?) 

Although scholars and teachers will find plenty in The 
System to mine for their own research and lectures, the book 
is not well suited for either undergraduate or graduate 
courses in which interpretative rather than simply descriptive 
material is most useful and appropriate. The book is but the 
first step toward a systematic explanation for the 1993-1994 
health reform episode that melds personalistic, situational, 
and institutional analyses. 

Whereas Johnson and Broder take a microscope to Clin- 
ton’s health reform crusade, Skocpol uses a telescope. She 
plots the rough topography of the episode, relying on sec- 
ondary sources—with a selection of memoranda and inter- 
views. 

Skocpol suggests that “defeat” can mean many things. In 
Clinton’s case, it meant more than just adding another 
casualty to a century-old battle to legislate comprehensive 
health reform; the failure to pass legislation also catapulted 
Republicans to ascendence in Congress and launched the 
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outright assault on established social policy programs. Like a 
boomerang, Clinton’s failure to achieve health reform turned 
back on the president and Democrats—with the aid of 
“right-wing government haters”—and produced legislative 
and political consequences that were exactly the opposite of 
what Democrats intended. Skocpol concludes that Clinton’s 
failed initiative was a “probable turning point in the history of 
twentieth-century U.S. social policy,” “reversing decades- 
long momentum toward public regulations and social protec- 
tions” (p. 171) 

Skocpol has largely organized her book into thematic 
chapters that identify what she sees as the causes and 
consequences of failed health reform. These chapters map 
the mobilization of opposition by conservatives, divisions 
among Democrats, and the administration’s public relations 
campaign. (Skocpol criticizes the Clintons’ decision to es- 
chew substantive messages in favor of a broad “security for 
all” theme because it gave reform opponents free reign to 
mischaracterize the mechanics of the president’s plan.) In the 
conclusion and elsewhere, the book unfurls a progresstve 
policy agenda that at once posits the expectation that U.S. 
leaders are responsible for using government to address 
pressing social problems and then slams members of Con- 
gress, journalists, and the country’s governmental institutions 
in general for failing to deliver. Her recommendation is that 
the United States should expand and not contract its welfare 
state; Clinton is criticized as an overzealous deficit hawk and 
an unwilling “Democrat in the New Deal tradition ... [who 
would combine] new Federal regulations with generous sub- 
sidies” (p. 182). 

Boomerang shifts the discussion of Clinton’s health reform 
from description to institutional and historical analysis. 
Skocpol peppers the book with comparative and historical 
references that begin the process of enriching and broaden- 
ing the discussion of this episode. The book discusses, for 
example, the European corporatist models and their inap- 
propriateness in the United States in order to dispel alterna- 
tives to the Clinton task force; Skocpol refers to the role of 
courts in reviewing social legislation during the Progressive 
era and the New Deal to situate the current clout of the 
Congressional Budget Office. 

Skocpol’s most recent book is not comparable to her 
previous works. Its format, language, and writing style are 
intended for a wider audience, and its purpose 1s to intervene 
in contemporary political debate. This book is neither con- 
cerned with theory building nor with large-scale data collec- 
tion. 

Even when judged on its own terms, however, the book 
raises several questions. Although it finds fault with the 
political decisions of the Clinton White House, the book 
devotes large sections to explaining, justifying, and some- 
times defending the administration’s handling of health 
reform. This is probably a useful corrective to the pervasive 
personalistic accounts and is a productive challenge to im- 
portant components of the reigning conventional wisdom 
about what went wrong. 

But this approach also comes with a cost. Reasonable and 
thoughtful criticism and opposition to the Clinton proposal 
existed and are given short shrift in this book. In addition, 
Boomerang all too readily and uncritically adopts the assump- 
tions, explanations, and policy mindsets of the administra- 
tion. For instance, it reports that the Clinton proposal to 
achieve universal coverage and cost control was “no liberal 
scheme” but “a carefully constructed compromise between 
previously available liberal proposals and more conservative, 
market-oriented ideas about health care reform” (p. 17). 
There is no question that this is what the Clintons intended, 
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but whether this mindset was:accurate is an entirely different 
matter. In fact, the Clinton ptoposal was a more radical 
expansion of government than [the prototype liberal single- 
payer scheme: The latter proposed to extend government 
involvement into the financing of health care, while the 
former aimed to thrust the gov ent into both the financ- 
ing and delivery of services. 

Moreover, declaring Clinton’s failed health reform cam- 
paign a “turning point” both overstates its effect and under- 
states its precedents. The Republican romp in 1994 was 
historically distinctive, but it is premature to declare a 
qualitatively new era in which the GOP will gain. a lasting 
hold on power and dismantle policy affecting maimstream 
America. Clinton’s failure represents not a dramatic new 
departure but, rather, one more point on a continuum of 
developments during the past twenty years that have restruc- 
tured (and not dismantled) the U.S. occupational welfare 
state. After all, the unraveling of the New Deal coalition and 
the shift from the growth politics of the 1970s has produced 
a string of presidents—from Carter through Reagan and 
Bush—who have questioned progressive government policy. 
The direction of policy restructuration has been directly 
related to the power of sectional interests and the character 
of existing social policy. Finally, Skocpol’s call for a “renewed 
social vision” of progressive politics seems to rely on volition 
and individual will rather than on future situational or, more 
tellingly, structural developments. 

With characteristic vigor, Skocpol has staked out a strong 
counterpomt to the prevailing | orthodoxy about Clinton’s 
failed reform and the pariah status of increased taxes and 
government. Readers with interest in U.S. politics and in 
Clinton’s health care reform campaign may disagree with 
Boomerang, but they should not! ignore it. 


Divided by Color: Racial Politics and Democratic Ideals. By 
Donald R. Kinder and Lynn M. Sanders. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1996. 393p. $27.50. 


William Claggett, Florida State University 


Divided by Color is an important book. It examines why white 
and black Americans hold the opinions they do on policies 
designed to enforce or produce racial equality. It is also about 
the possible consequences of these opinions for the conduct 
of U.S. election campaigns. The book is methodologically 
sound, based on high-quality survey data (mostly the 1986 
NES, supplemented by other recent NES and GSS data), and 
readable. As a result, its conclusions should and will be given 
serious consideration. It is also a fundamentally pessimistic 
book since it concludes that racial resentments still drive the 
opinions of many whites and 'that elites continue to be 
tempted to appeal to these resentments for electoral advan- 
tage. 

The book opens with a review of the current deep racial 
divide over six policies designed to produce racial equality: 
whether the government should ensure the fair treatment of 
blacks in employment; whether the federal government 
should see to school integration;'whether the federal govern- 
ment should increase, maintain, or decrease spending on 
programs that assist blacks; whether the federal government 
should make every effort to improve the economic and social 
position of blacks; and whether blacks should be given 
preferential treatment in hiring and college admissions. The 
racial divide on these policies is wide, far larger than the 
differences between other demographic groups on other 
policies, and ıs not due to socioeconomic differences between 
whites and blacks. It is these|racial differences and the 
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variation within each racial group that Kinder and Sanders 
wish to explain. 

The authors look for an explanation in terms of three sets 
of individual-level attributes and one element of the political 
environment, The three attributes they examine are self- 
interest, political principles, and racial resentments. The 
latter, or what earlier researchers termed symbolic racism, 
end up being the key individual-level explanatory variable 
shaping the opinion of whites. Kinder and Sanders argue that 
racial prejudice has changed in the United States. A biolog- 
ical racism has given way to a racism based on a conjunction 
of prejudice and values, or what Kinder and Sanders call 
principles, especially values reflecting a secularized version of 
the Protestant ethic. These resentments are measured by a 


‘battery of six questions to determine whether whites believe 


that blacks are trying hard enough to overcome their prob- 
lems and whether they are receiving undeserved rewards. By 
controlling for self-interest, principles, and a host of demo- 
graphic factors, the authors demonstrate that white opmion 
on these policies is primarily due to racial resentments. 
Moreover, white opinion on issues outside the domain of 
race are also influenced by these racial resentments. 

Two of three political principles investigated by Kinder and 
Sanders also shape the opinions of whites and blacks. For 
whites, support for equality and limited government both 
have a reasonably strong influence on their racial policy 
opinions. Equality also has a strong effect on the opinions of 
blacks, while the influence of limited government is more 
restrained. Economic individualism, reflecting a person’s 
belief about whether individual striving is rewarded, is unre- 
lated to the racial policy opinions of both whites and blacks. 
With regard to personal or family self-interest, the findings 
are now unsurprising; the opinions of neither whites nor 
blacks are shaped by self-interest. Furthermore, whites’ per- 
ception of racial threats to their interests is unrelated to 
objective conditions but strongly influenced by their racial 
resentments. Perception of group interest does matter a little, 
however, for the racial opinions of both whites and blacks. 

But the racial opinions of Americans are more than just 
the product of an individual’s characteristics. According to 
Kinder and Sanders, how elites frame issues during political 
campaigns also influences mass opinion by primimg certain 
considerations rather than others. They first demonstrate in a 
series of question-wording experiments that slight alterations 
in wording can increase or decrease the explanatory role of 
racial resentments and principles. They also demonstrate that 
overall support for racial policies can be increased if the 
beneficiaries are minorities or poor people rather than 
blacks. They then try to connect these question-wording 
experiments to actual framing of racial issues in current 
political campaigns by tracing out the changing role of race in 
U.S. politics since the mid-1950s. The result of this evolution 
is that Democratic electoral success is dependent on reducing 
the saliency of race in elections—on a politics of benign 
neglect—while Republican success is dependent on drawing 
support from racial conservatives without appearing racist, 
which 1s achieved through the use of racial codewords. 
Kinder and Sanders then examine the 1988 presidential 
election to illustrate these differing temptations of race in 
U.S. election campaigns. 

Two shortcomings of the book should be mentioned. The 
first concerns the causal nexus among prejudice, principles, 
and racial resentments/symbolic racism. If racial resentment 
is the combination of prejudice and principles, as the authors 
suggest (pp. 292-3), then we need to measure all three 
concepts and determine not only their direct effects on racial 
opinions, which is what the single-equation models that 
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Kinder and Sanders employ in all but one instance do, but 
also their total effects. This is, of course, really a theory 
question about the causal interrelationships between princi- 
ples and racial resentments. Whatever these causal pathways 
may be, they probably are more complex than those reflected 
in single-equation models. 

The second shortcoming is that the book begins by looking 
at the racial divide in public opinion, a divide which to the 
authors was the most “arresting feature of public opinion on 
race” (p. 287), but actually has very little to say about why 
that divide ts so wide. The basic problem is that almost all the 
analyses are carried out within racial groups. As a result, we 
learn a great deal about the factors responsible for the 
variation in racial policies among whites and blacks sepa- 
rately, but factors that do or do not account for within-group 
variation may play very different roles in explaining variation 
between groups. 

Despite these limitations, Divided by Color is a significant 
piece of scholarship. It is destined to have a central place in 
the ongoing debate over the role of race in U.S. politics and 
public opinion. 


David Duke and the Politics of Race in the South. Edited by 
John C. Kuzenski, Charles S. Bullock JU, and Ronald 
Keith Gaddie. Nashville, TN: Vanderbilt University Press, 
1995. 161p. $19.95. 


J. Morgan Kousser, California Institute of Technology 


Do we really need a book of short, rather disconnected essays 
by political scientists about David Duke, the Louisiana 
Nazi-Klansman-Republican whose bubble career temporarily 
set back, rather than forwarded, the racist cause in which he 
so fervently believes? In 1992, a group of political scientists, 
historians, journalists, pollsters, and political activists pub- 
lished The Emergence of David Duke, edited by political 
scientist Douglas D. Rose. It was a set of essays, not reviewed 
in this journal, that provided first-hand, often gripping ac- 
counts of Duke as well as original poll results and analyses of 
precinct-level aggregate data that illuminated the traits of his 
supporters. Produced by members of a coalition organized to 
expose the truth about the well-spoken, stylishly accoutred, 
surgically enhanced Duke, the Rose volume made up in 
liveliness what it sometimes lacked in objectivity. 

Several of the papers in David Duke and the Politics of Race 
ın the South, which for convenience I will refer to as 
“Kuzenski,” respond to essays in the Rose book or rely on 
facts contained ın it. For example, Kuzenski assumes that 
readers are generally familiar with biographical details about 
Duke, that they understand the significance and at least some 
of the nature of the controversies about the identities of 
Duke’s supporters, and that they know the general outlines of 
the development of recent southern politics. Unlike self- 
contained books that can be readily assigned in class or easily 
read for self-improvement, Kuzenski requires a good deal of 
previous knowledge—which is perhaps best gained by first 
reading the Rose book. 

Averaging 17.2 pages and 3.7 tables, figures, or maps each, 
most of the nine workmanlike papers in Kuzenski seem 
formulaic: State an hypothesis, run some regressions, discuss 
the results. They rarely specify competing models or respond 
explicitly to contradictory findings or methods in the other 
essays in the book, which is surprising, since there is consid- 
erable disagreement among the authors. For instance, in 
chapter 3, John K. Wildgen strongly criticizes the use of 
“ecological regression” on aggregate data (while employing a 
form of it himself), while in chapters 4, 5, and 8, Stephen J. 
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Caldas, John C. Kilburn, Michael W. Giles, Melanie Buck- 
ner, Ronald F. King, Douglas D. Rose, and Matthew Crozat 
show no hesitation in running regressions on parish- or 
precinct-level data. In chapter 7, T. Wayne Parent briefly 
analyzes the literature and concludes that conservative racial 
attitudes, not class positions or stances on other social issues, 
best account for the rise of the southern Republicans, while 
10 chapter 8, King, Rose, and Crozat find almost no Repub- 
licans voting for Duke, the quintessence of racial backlash, in 
the 1991 nonpartisan gubernatorial primary and the 1992 
Republican presidential primary. Wildgen treats Duke sup- 
port as a mere symbolic protest against “political correct- 
ness,” irrelevant to what he believes to be the principled, 
nonracist stands of the Republican Party, while Giles and 
Buchner in chapter 5 view Duke loyalists as responding to the 
racial threat of nearby African Americans, creating a pattern 
of votes similar to that of George Bush in the 1992 presiden- 
tial campaign (pp. 43, 60, 94-98). Kuzenski’s own essay in 
chapter 1 asserts that the peculiar modern Louisiana institu- 
tion of the statewide nonpartisan primary significantly helped 
Duke rise, while chapter 9, by Euel Elliott and Gregory S. 
Thielemann, argues that Duke lost in the Republican presi- 
dential primary in Louisiana in 1992 largely because a man 
with a very similar message, more money, and a less compro- 
mising past, Pat Buchanan, preempted Duke’s constituency. 

This last example points to the fundamental question 
about Duke, which the authors of these short, largely ahis- 
torical essays are not in a very good position to ask: What is 
David Duke’s significance ın the politics of the South and the 
nation? Was he just a slick kook, a magnet for a relatively 
small and nontransferable group of racial extremists? Or did 
he play a crucial role in leading discontented white working- 
class Democrats into the Republican coalition? How coher- 
ent was his ideology, and how different was it from that of 
“mainstream” southern Republicans? Does the class nature 
of his appeal, compared to that of Huey Long and Father 
Charles Coughlin in the 1930s at home or of Adolph Hitler 
and Benito Mussolini abroad or of Jean-Marie Le Pen in 
France today, indicate that a U.S. fascism is inevitable or 
impossible? What effect did he have on public policy, not only 
as an insignificant and rather uninterested freshman member 
of the Louisiana legislature but also as a charismatic figure 
who demonstrated to politicians everywhere in the United 
States the powerful appeal of a cluster of race-tinged issues? 
Was this influence, in the long run, more or less important 
than the fact that Duke’s continued extremism—he sold 
anti-Semitic literature out of his legislative office in the early 
1990s—allowed moderates to couple more respectable pro- 
ponents of racially conservative ideas with the man the 
moderates called David “Dukkke”? 

Several of the essays ın Kuzenski illuminate topics related 
to Duke and are quite well done. Two stand out: the paper by 
the three editors showing that Duke stimulated African- 
American turnout approximately as much as the candidacies 
of major black politicians in other southern states had done, 
and the King, Rose, and Crozat chapter on Duke’s failure to 
become the first preference of the vast majority of Republi- 
can voters. But the static, fragmented approach of the book 
is not, as the editors claim in their Introduction, “the best way 
to understand completely the phenomenon at hand ... a 
logical exposition on the political rise and fall of the Grand 
Wizard of the Ku Klux Klan” (p. xi). Duke, whose most 
recent obituary was written after his failure to qualify for the 
U.S. Senate runoff in 1996, awaits a comprehensive, cohesive 
treatment by a biographer or historian. As for Duke’s place in 
“the politics of race in the South,” in the words of the 
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Kuzenski subtitle, it is a subject that deserves a larger context 
and much more depth than this short book gives it. 


The High Priests of American Politics: The Role of Lawyers 
in American Political Institutions. By Mark C. Miller. 
Knoxville: University of Tennessee Press, 1995. 228p. 
$30.00. 


Cornell W. Clayton, Washington State University 


Does it make any difference; that nearly half the U.S. 
Congress and large percentages of other elected officeholders 
are lawyers? The ‘ ‘conventional wisdom,” gleaned from be- 
havioral analyses of roll-call voting patterns, says that it does 
not. Mark Miller, in The High, Priests of Amencan Politics, 
presents a persuasive case for reevaluating that view. Using a 
neoinstitutional analysis and data gathered from interviews 
with members and staff of the U.S. House of Representatives 
and the Ohio, Massachusetts, Maryland, and North Carolina 
legislatures, Miller sets out to explain how the attitudes of 
lawyers affect the very structure of public policymaking in the 
United States and yield a government “preoccupied with the 
procedurally onented, incrementalist myth of rights, instead 
of with broader substantive questions of public policy” (p. 
174). 

The conventional view Miller rebuts is rooted in Eulau and 
Sprague’s 1964 study, Lawyers in Politics, which found that 
lawyer and nonlawyer legislators displayed little difference in 
roll-call voting. By focusing narrowly on voting, Miller con- 
tends, “Eulau and Sprague and other behavioralist studies 
have missed ... the very real éffects that lawyer-politicians 
have on the internal political culture of [Congress], and on 
the practices of the institution”|(p. 170). The relevant ques- 
tion for political scientists interested in the legislative process 
is not whether lawyer legislators vote differently, but whether 
the legislative process itself 1s le product of the liberal legal 
ideology embraced by the legal profession. 

After a brief introductory chapter explaining new institu- 
tional analyses, Miller turns in chapter 2 to a discussion of 
how the training and professional socialization of lawyers 
produce a uniform world view, an ideology of legal liberalism 
that stays with the individual throughout his or her political 
life. That world view includes a; “positivist rationality” and a 
belief in the “myth of rights” and “liberal procedural democ- 
racy.” These latter tenets of the legal ideology, ın particular, 
lead to a cramped, indrvidualistic, and incrementalist view of 
democracy that crowds out considerations of broader social 
good that would otherwise lead to radical social reform (pp. 
23-7), 

Having discussed what it means to “think like a lawyer,” 
Miller examines in chapter 3 the various roles lawyers play in 
the public policymaking process (as judges, legislators, lob- 
byists, chief executives, heads| of administrative agencies, 
academics, and private litigators) and how they numerically 
dominate the nation’s elective institutions. In 1988, 45% of 
Congress came from the legal profession compared with just 
25% of the national legislature in Canada, 16% in Great 
Britain, 10% 1n Norway, and only 5% in France and Germany 
(p. 60). 

Miller’s major contribution, however, comes in the middle 
four chapters of the book. In chapters 5 and 6 he shows how 
the attitudes and career paths of lawyer legislators are 
different from those of nonlawyers. Lawyers are more likely 
to be elected early and stay in office longer, to be more 
ambitious and run for higher office, to rise to positions of 
leadership in the legislature, and to view their role in terms of 
a “trustee” rather than a “delegdte” or a “politico.” They also 
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hold different attitudes about the courts compared to non- 
lawyers. They view the courts in more positive terms, are less 
likely to see judicial decisions as politically biased, and are 
likely to pay more attention to court decisions. In addition, 
they are less likely to think there should be routine legislative 
responses to adverse court decisions or to punish the courts 
through such measures as jurisdiction-stripping legislation. 

In chapters 7 and 8, Miller discusses how these behavioral 
and attitudinal differences affect both the substance and 
process of legislation. He begins by presenting a typology of 
lawyer legislators: “nominal legislators” (who continue to 
practice law while serving as part-time legislators), “nominal 
lawyers” (full-time legislators who practiced law less than five 
years prior to their election), and “real lawyers” (full-time 
legislators who practiced law for more than five years prior to 
their election). Legislative policymaking, Miller argues, is 
influenced by both the quantity and quality (or type) of 
lawyer legislators in a given body. In chapter 7 he discusses 
how court reform efforts in Massachusetts during the early 
1990s were thwarted by “nominal legislators,” who were 
more likely than other lawyers and nonlawyers to see court 
reform as an attack on.their personal financial and political 
interests. Likewise, in chapter 8 he traces differences in the 
operating cultures of three different congressional commit- 
tees to the number and type of lawyers on them. 

In a too short final chapter, Miller returns to a macroin- 
stitutional analysis to suggest how both the substance and 
process of congressional legislation is affected by the charac- 
teristics of its dominant lawyer members. He cites several 
recent pieces of social reform legislation (the Tax Reform 
Act of 1986, the Immigration Control and Reform Act of 
1986, the Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990, and the 
Family and Medical Leave Act of 1993) as illustrative of the 
rights-oriented, incrementalist approach favored by the law- 
yers, an approach which precludes real reform by “Narrowing 
the way viable political alternatives are defined” (p. 167). 

This is a valuable study, both for the wealth of original data 
it provides and for its reconceptualization of legislative 
behavior. Nevertheless, the book has weaknesses. To begin 
with, it promises more than it delivers. The subtitle and the 
first three chapters lay claim to explaining how the “lawyers’ 
culture” affects U.S. political institutions and the making of 
public policy. The substantive chapters of the book, however, 
are limited to explaining how lawyer legislators differ from 
nonlawyers. Forgotten in the last two-thirds of the volume is 
the role of lawyers as judges, chief executives, administrators, 
and litigators. This 1s unfortunate, both' because an integra- 
tive study of the various roles played by lawyers in the 
governmental process is sorely needed and because Miller is 
led to make generalizations about the effect of legal culture 
on public policymaking that may be true of the legislative 
arena but not elsewhere. For example, while the “myth of 
rights” and liberal proceeduralism may lead to incremental- 
ism in Congress, others have argued that these factors have 
the opposite effect in the judicial and administrative -arenas 
(Glendon, Sunstein, Shapiro), where rights-based policymak- 
ing becomes an all-or-nothing process that stymies gradual 
consensus building and incremental policy solutions. 

Miller also creates something of a strawman by attacking 
voting behavior studies, including the work of Eulau and 
Sprague. The latter, for instance, explained the voting simi- 
larities between lawyers and nonlawyers by pointing to the 
convergence of the professions of law and politics in the 
United States. This explanation 1s not necessarily at odds with 
Miller’s own argument about legal culture and its effect on 
the legislative process. At the very least, Eulau and Sprague’s 
findings are not inconsistent with Miller’s thesis and actually 
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could be used to support it. This considerably softens Miller’s 
aversion to behavioral or legislative output studies. He is 
right to suggest that output studies a/one will not tell us 
whether the preponderance of lawyers in legislative institu- 
tions affects the substance of policy outputs. But it is wrong to 
suggest that output studies are unnecessary or that we should 
“separate the study of an institution’s actions from the study 
of its practices” (p. 173). The truth, and what Miller’s study 
demonstrates, is that we must understand both what institu- 
tions do and how what they do is often a consequence of why 
they do it. 

This brings me to a final point: To rebut the “conventional 
view” that studying lawyers as legislators is unimportant, 
Miller must do at least two things. First, he must convince us 
that lawyers and nonlawyers hold different attitudes; second, 
he must show us how these attitudes translate into substan- 
tive differences in policy outputs. This study is at its best when 
presenting evidence for the first, but it is less convincing in 
dealing with the second. The only two substantive case 
studies that Miller presents focus on legislative efforts to 
reform courts in Massachusetts and congressional responses 
to Supreme Court decisions invalidating flag burning and 
dial-a-porn legislation. These case studies, although interest- 
ing, examine only a limited area of legislative-judicial rela- 
tions, precisely where one might expect legal training and 
experience to make a difference. They tell us little about 
other vast areas of social policymaking and how lawyer 
attitudes in legislatures may affect them. Nor does the brief 
discussion of recent reform measures in the final chapter 
help. Miller simply asserts, rather than demonstrates how, 
these “incrementalist measures” were the result of congres- 
sional acceptance of the lawyers’ liberal legal culture (How 
do we know they are not the result of interest group 
pluralism?). Indeed, one can only conclude that this last 
chapter ıs meant to suggest possible case studies for future 
research. 

Despite these weaknesses, this is an excellent book that 
should be read by students of the courts and lawyering as well 
as by students of Congress and the legislative process. It 
makes a critical contribution to our theoretical understanding 
of the way legal culture affects democratic processes in the 
United States and provides important direction for future 
empirical studies on the subject. 


The Local State: Public Money and American Cities. By Eric 
H. Monkkonen. Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 
1995. 191p. $39.50. 


Michael A. Pagano, Miamu University 


Cities, it is argued in much of the urban literature of the past 
decade, have become entrepreneurial, innovative, adaptive, 
and flexible. Cities have learned how to maximize federal and 
state funds, to diverstfy their revenue portfolios, to adjust to 
the bond regulations of the 1986 Tax Reform Act, to 
collaborate and cooperate with other levels of government 
and neighboring jurisdictions; in a word, they have learned 
how to survive in an era of slow economic growth and 
popular resistance to tax increases. In particular, cities have 
been adept at finding new revenue sources, especially the 
kind that do not require general taxes to be levied. Fees, 
charges, and other forms of payments (e.g., leases) from 
individual consumers of public or quasi-public services for 
both operating expenses and as revenue streams for bond 
retirement have become commonplace. Cities make con- 
scious decisions about the mobilization of public capital 
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within legal and constitutional (both state and federal) 
constraints. 

Preoccupation with contemporary city behaviors and fiscal 
conditions drives our policy discussions. The decline of urban 
America, perils of inner cities, brownfields and greenfields, 
urban viability and vitality, all these and other policy dis- 
cussions refer to the modern, or postmodern, city. Yet, as 
Eric H. Monkkonen demonstrates in The Local State, much 
can be learned from nineteenth-century city behavior, espe- 
cially in the area of city-issued debt and city investment in 
private activities. Monkkonen notes that Judge Dillon’s opin- 
ion in 1868 may have reined in profligate municipal spending, 
but the author’s careful construction of a database on debt 
issues in Ulinois leads him to conclude that cities adapted 
“powerful means for dealing with private sources of capital, 
helping build a limited, but nonetheless powerful, local state” 
(p. 17). In other words, cities learned how to provide 
development incentives and capital to the private sector while 
the state tried to limit municipal powers. 

In chapter 2, Monkkonen traces municipal bond issuances 
and default rates from 1850 to 1936, and in the next chapter 
he analyzes the popular and state response to municipal 
defaults in one state, Illinois. The state’s 1847-1848 consti- 
tution ended the practice of financial support for railroads 
and other enterprises, but cities were not likewise restrained. 
Cities in the nineteenth century issued millions of dollars in 
debt for the express purpose of providing aid to private 
enterprises, especially to railroads, the most promising tool of 
economic development. Often, Monkkonen finds, residents 
of cities were convinced that their economic viability hinged 
on attracting a railroad, requiring cities to borrow in the bond 
market or raise taxes and invest in private railroads. And, in 
those instances in which cities could not afford the debt 
payment schedule or when the railroad went bankrupt, cities 
often defaulted. The crescendo of complaints about munici- 
pal tax subsidies to private railroads led to the 1870 Illinois 
constitution, which, like the earlier restriction on state mvest- 
ment in private enterprises, restricted municipal debt issu- 
ances for railroads. 

Chapter 4 traces the historical debt of seven Illinois 
counties and presents the state and federal court decisions on 
the legal requirements over nonpayments by municipalities. 
In the late 1800s, a majority of state court decisions (44 of 59, 
according to the author) found in favor of the cities, meaning 
they were not obligated to pay creditors: “The general 
outcome of all cases where debt repayment was at issue was 
that municipalities did not have to pay” (p. 69). Many of the 
city defaults were for debt accrued prior to the 1870 prohi- 
bition on aid to railroads, or aid to private enterprises, or for 
debt issued in which the resulting tax increase violated the 
state’s tax cap on municipalities. 

Monkkonen proceeds ın chapter 5 to trace case histories of 
“spectacular defaults” in four cities (selected not to be 
representative, but because of their “extensive documenta- 
tion” [p. 79]): Duluth, Minnesota; Watertown, Wisconsin; 
Memphis, Tennessee; and Detroit, Michigan. He ably dem- 
onstrates that political choices were made in debt issuances, 
choices that reflected philosophical differences over the 
scope of city government, the economic future of the city, and 
the financial risk a city was willing to assume. He deduces 
from these four cases that city fiscal crises can be classified in 
two basic categories: “those that occur as a consequence of 
conscious local decisions (Duluth, Watertown, and Mem- 
phis) and those imposed by external circumstances (Detroit)” 
(p. 100). The case for categorizing these cities as such should 
be a call to the scholarly community to extend the analysis to 
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other cities. Other possible categories of fiscal crisis might be 
found from a larger comparativeicity study. 

In the final chapter, Monkkonen reflects on the practice of 
limiting debt and taxes for the promotion of railroads and 
Other private activities. He argues that Illinois voters and 
delegates to the 1869 constitutional convention did not want 
cities to end their promotion of economic development, but 
at the same time they voted to curtail local subsidies: “Illinois 
voters approved limiting their own local governments’ fiscal 
activities, even as they encouraged their local governments’ 
pursuits of local development” (p. 123). 

Monkkonen’s meticulous quantitative and qualitative anal- 
yses of nineteenth-century debt issuances and state-imposed 
limitations on Illinois cities will sound familiar to urban 
analysts today. Many contemporary studies contend that 
cities’ autonomy has been progressively eroded over the past 
few decades by federal statutory restrictions on tax-exempt 
debt issuance; the Supreme Court’s decision that tax-exempt 
debt is not constitutionally protected (South Carolina v. 
Baker, 1988); and limitations imposed by states (and often the 
voters) on debt, taxes, revenues, and expenditures, among 
other federal and state constraints on municipal govern- 
ments. Yet, cities actively intervene in enhancing the devel- 
opment potential of their land.’ Illinois cities adapted to 
constitutional restrictions in the late nineteenth century, just 
as cities today are adjusting to state and federal constraints. 
And just as cities in the last century decided either to take 
risks with their fiscal resources (debt and taxes) or not, and as 
a consequence either succeeded or failed in promoting their 
development capabilities, cities today choose to adapt to 
their changing fiscal and economic environments. 

This very readable and reasonably brief history of local 
debt, which would provide an excellent historical case study 
in courses on urban policy and public budgeting and finance, 
offers a hopeful perspective that cities can choose to be 
instrumental in deciding their own fate. And Monkkonen 
concludes with the lesson that legal and constitutional con- 
straints only modify city behavior and do not necessarily 
proscribe entrepreneurial and innovative development policies. 


Creating Public Value: Strategic Management in Govern- 
ment. By Mark H. Moore. Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1996. 402p. $45.00. 


Eugene Bardach, University of California at Berkeley 


Although this book was not written to prove that public 
administration can be intellectually interesting, surely this is 
one of its most valuable accomplishments on a list of many 
such. Page one invites the reader to join Moore in thinking 
about some difficult subjects: the ethical responsibilities of 
public managers, the “diagnostic frameworks” they are to 
apply to settings in which they must execute their responsi- 
bilities, and the “particular kinds, of interventions” that can 
“exploit the potential” latent in their varied settings. It turns 
out that ‘the invitation is to join |in a brisk climb from one 
well-argued paragraph to another with no let-up for 309 
pages. Fortunately, because Moore is a systematic, lucid, and 
courteous writer, the pace is agreeable. And the view from 
the top is exhilarating. 

Moore is not writing for academics but for practicing 
managers—though I address below some ways in which 
academic social science can profit from the analysis—and in 
particular for the sort of public-spirited and results-oriented 
managers who have participated in the executive training 
programs run by the Kennedy School of Government over 
the last twenty-plus years and in ‘which Moore has been an 
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active teacher. His arguments on the ethical responsibilities 
of managers are, in the main, not intended to give them 
responsibilities they have not owned up to but to legitimate 
their acting as creatively as they may have long wished to do. 
Their responsibility is to “create public value,” says Moore, 
because their angle of vision, from the roles they occupy, 
permits them to see the latent potential for doing so. In 
particular, they can see changes in the demand for existing 
services (e.g., parents using the neighborhood public library 
as an ersatz day care center) and the transformational 
possibilities in existing resources were they to be used in new 
ways (e.g., police used for crime prevention, crisis response, 
and fear reduction as well as for crime control). This angle of 
vision will usually not be accessible to elected officials and to 
citizens, the more traditional sources of legitimacy for man- 
agerial action. Hence, if the managers do not seize the 
opportunities for value-creating action, the public will end up 
a loser, albeit an unwitting one. 

Moore’s signal contribution is probably to show how 
strategy and tactics can be enriched by ethical ideas, in a 
pragmatic and a philosophical sense. In playing the realist as 
well as the moralist, Moore stands Machiavelli on his head, so 
to speak. Managers should not merely accept accountability, 
they should embrace it, because doing so will usefully expose 
others in their organization to the same ‘accountability de- 
mands. Managers should create new enterprises without 
prior explicit authorization and then subject themselves to 
“after-the-fact” accountability (p. 300). Indeed, if enterprises 
are complex and not easily described in advance of actually 
producing a working model, this may be the only realistic 
option. In embracing accountability, they should selectively 
scan the entire “authorizing environment” (pp. 118-20) for 
the mix of sources that can lend their actions legitimacy and 
hence authority. But because this can lead to demagogy, 
managers, though enterprising, must not be arrogant, lest 
they miss the opportunities to receive constructive advice and 
criticism from others as to how most effectively to carry on 
the enterprise. 

Machiavelli is turned right side up again when Moore 
comes to appreciating the dynamics of action, and Moore is 
with him shoulder-to-shoulder. Machiavelli respected the 
swift current of “Fortune” that the prince had both to read 
and to ride. Moore writes of a manager “acting in a stream” 
(p. 290), which entails working with groups outside the 
manager’s organization, balancing opponents and supporters 
within the organization, letting administrative systems trail 
the process of “persuading the organizations’ employees to 
think and operate in a new way” (p. 291), capitalizing on and 
welcoming initiatives by others, and adjusting the pace of 
change so as to maintain momentum without fomenting 
rebellion. Unfortunately, Moore’s appreciation of manage- 
rial dynamics is brief. Such an appreciation is so rarely 
essayed in the academic literature, though, that we must be 
grateful not only for its perceptiveness but also for its mere 
existence. 

Can Moore’s prescriptions of what managers should do be 
of interest to empirical social science? Machiavelli, too, wrote 
in a prescriptive mode; yet, in tribute to his broad observa- 
tions and his seeming realism, Machiavelli is sometimes 
taken to be the first great postclassical empirical political 
theorist. Although no more self-consciously “systematic” in 
data collection than is Machiavelli, Moore offers prescrip- 
tions that also emerge from a wonderfully rich body of 
experience, the experience brought to him by thousands of 
executive training participants, hundreds of case studies in 
use at the Kennedy School as teaching materials, wide 
academic reading, and colleagueship with “distinguished 
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practitioners” (p. 7) on the school faculty. He illustrates his 
prescriptions with the detailed discussion of six well-docu- 
mented cases: William Ruckleshaus setting course at the 
EPA in 1972; Jerome Miller “de-institutionalizing” juvenile 
offenders ın Massachusetts in the late 1960s; David Sencer of 
the CDC pressing for a nationwide swine flu vaccination 
program in 1976; Miles Mahoney as head of the Massachu- 
setts Department of Community Affairs in the early 1970s 
trying to protect poor city dwellers from a politically popular 
Boston redevelopment project; Lee Brown, as chief of the 
Houston Police Department in the early 1980s, trying to 
reengineer the department along community policing lines; 
and Harry Spence reengineering the Boston Housing Au- 
thority when a state judge appointed him the BHA’s “receiv- 
er” in 1980. 

Moore’s close analysis of these cases—comparing, con- 
trasting, conjecturing about varied counterfactuals—partly 
resembles that of a geologist studying a rock specimen. 
Considered as a statistical datum, the rock 1s but one point in 
a large population. But considered as a medium in which 
underlying forces are known to be interacting with local 
conditions, it is a window on a developmental process. Some 
rock specimens, such as Martian meteorites in Antarctica, are 
much more remarkable as windows than their status as single 
data points might suggest. As sources of such developmental 
understanding, Moore’s cases are not only well chosen but 
also well analyzed. I found the comparative analysis of the 
two “reengineering” cases the most illuminating and the ones 
that raise the intellectual quality of the book to its highest 
pitch. They improve the intellectual standard for what ıt 
means to “do case studies” in qualitative research generally, 
not just in public administration. 


Removing College Price Barriers. By Michael Mumper. 
Albany: State University of New York Press, 1995. 304p. 
$24.95. 


Anthony W. Morgan, University of Utah 


Highly publicized increases in tuition charges over the past 15 
years, a fundamental shift in federal policy from grants to 
loans, and the widening income gap between educational 
haves and have nots have produced a plethora of literature 
on college affordability. This literature ranges from popular 
magazine editions on college “best buys” to technical eco- 
nomic analyses of the causes of college cost and price 
increases. Michael Mumper’s Removing College Price Barriers 
covers much of this literature but 1s distinguished in both its 
breadth and, to a lesser extent, its policy analysis focus. 
Mumper addresses four policy research questions. Why have 
college prices increased so rapidly? What actions have gov- 
ernments taken to keep college affordable? Why have these 
efforts failed to stem the tide of rising college prices? What 
policy alternatives are feasible? 

Chapters of the book flow nicely from these four questions: 
(1) the benefits of a college education; (2) forces causing a 
rise in college prices; (3) changes in college affordability for 
different income groups; (4) the genesis and evolution of 
federal student aid; (5) the increasing costs of federal student 
loan programs; (6) a review of state efforts to equalize 
educational opportunity; (7) recent state imnovations to 
assure access; (8) the effect of all these aid programs on 
college participation rates; (9) the failure to achieve college 
affordability; (10) an analysis of leading reform proposals; 
and (11) the author’s proposal to achieve universal college 
affordability. 

Mumper’s argument starts and ends on an important policy 
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premise embedded in Title IV of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965— equal access to a college of choice by students from 
families at all income levels. Like other Great Society pro- 
grams that assumed sufficient wealth for guns and butter, the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 set ambitious policy goals of 
both universal access and choice of institutions. Mumper 
argues that achieving both of these original goals may not be 
viable in today’s fiscal environment and that we should opt 
for the primacy of access of lower income students over 
choice among types of institution. This places him at odds 
with many of the more prominent writers from the private 
sector whose proposals Mumper criticizes as economically 
rational in their arguments of efficient resource allocation but 
politically irrational and thereby failing the test of both 
economic and political feasibility. Mumper’s own proposal 
attempts to mitigate the failures of past federal and state 
“spread-rather-than-target-allocation strategies” (p. 227) by 
incrementally moving toward a greater degree of targeting 
student aid to lower income populations through a revitalized 
and entitled Pell Grant program coupled with reform of 
student loans. 

In the genre of policy analysis (e.g., Wemer and Vining, 
Policy Analysis, 1992), Mumper gathers and synthesizes an 
enormous range of research and policy studies; analyzes the 
social, economic, and political context of the issues identified; 
and then evaluates specific policy alternatives. The work is an 
exemplar of policy studies usable by both policymakers and 
students of policy. It is accessible to the general reader, flows 
from a clearly organized structure, and is well written. The 
tone of the book also strikes a nice balance between “objec- 
tive” analysis and advocacy of a policy direction. That balance 
is manifest, for example, in forthright acknowledgment of 
limitations m the analyses and in alternative explanations 
tendered where appropriate. 

While breadth of coverage is a strength of the book, some 
important audiences are omitted, such as students in for- 
profit or proprietary institutions, graduate students, and 
part-time students, who now constitute more than 40% of 
those attending colleges and unrversities. Proprietary stu- 
dents are important because their higher loan default rates 
have affected policymaking, and they represent a level and 
type of training that is central to policy debates on education 
for a changing labor market—important components in the 
author’s final proposal but not treated in the body of the 
work. The affordability of graduate education ıs increasingly 
important as students attempt to improve credentials to 
compete for the most lucrative jobs. The book’s strengths of 
breadth and accessibility also mean some sacrifice in more 
detailed discussions of data and their definitions, which 
researchers might like to see. 

A second limitation, characteristic of many policy analysis 
works, is a tendency to rely on a limited number of secondary 
sources. In general, Mumper does an admirable job of 
drawing from a wide range of the most important research 
studies. But in some areas, such as the causes of rising college 
costs, he relies too heavily on a few secondary literature 
reviews rather than draw more broadly from primary sources. 
Third, Mumper gives inadequate attention to assessing poli- 
cies and incentives for institutionally based aid, which he 
acknowledges “mushroomed to $7.2 billion in 1992 ... an 
increase of 160 percent over twelve years” (p. 35). Finally, 
there are some smaller editorial problems, the most impor- 
tant being the absence of a consolidated bibliography. 

The literature on college affordability is a crowded field 
these days, which complicates the reader’s choice. The 
Brookings Institution, for example, has produced a solid 
series of scholarly works that focus primarily on federal 
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policies influencing college affordability (Hauptman, The 
Tuition Dilemma, 1990; McPeherson and Schapiro, Keeping 
College Affordable, 1991; and Gladieux and Hauptman, The 
College Aid Quandary, 1995). Halstead’s solid analysis of 
tuition (Higher Education Tuition, 1989) as well as his con- 
tinuing comparative state-level data (State Profiles, 1995) are 
data-rich resources for policy researchers. Occasional articles 
in the more scholarly higher education journals (Research in 
Higher Education, Journal of Higher Education, and Review of 
Higher Education) also offer important research and policy 
sources. Finally, the College Board and Change Magazine 
have published significant pieces that are intended more for 
general audiences. 

One strength of Mumper’s book is that it draws from all 
these, and other streams, in an attempt to give readers the 
broadest overview necessary for policy discussions at the 
federal and state level. For readers interested in an initiation 
into the range and dynamics of; policy issues on this topic, 
Mumper effectively weaves in federal, state, institutional, and 
individual consumer vantage points. The other considerable 
strength of the book is its policy focus. Economists and 
student aid administrators havé tended to dominate this 
literature, and their works emphasize economic and admin- 
istrative policies. Political scientists as well as policymakers 
will appreciate Mumper’s integration of these perspectives 
into a broader framework that examines underlying political 
forces at work and culminates in policy recommendations 
sensitive to this perspective. ; 


Congress and the Rent-Seeking Society. By Glenn R. Parker. 
Ann Arbor: The University of'!Michigan Press, 1996. 172p. 
$39.50. 


Patrick J. Sellers, Indiana University 


U.S. election campaigns often attack corrupt Washington 
politicians, charging that they have been bought by special 
interests. The accuracy of these criticisms ıs not always clear. 
While scandals may reveal blatant corruption, it is often more 
difficult to tell whether most congressional incumbents are 
working to enrich themselves or are attempting to legislate 
solutions to the country’s problems. 

In Congress and the Rent-Seeking Society, Glenn R. Parker 
uses economic theories of rent-seeking to examine the extent 
of corruption in the U.S. Congress. The key to his argument 
is the motivation of legislators. Declining public respect for 
Congress has made it more difficult for members of Congress 
to enjoy the intrinsic, nonmaterjal returns of their job: “the 
prestige and respect that accompanies elective office, the 
power and influence wielded by officeholders, and the visi- 
bility and prominence accorded political elites” (p. 3). At the 
same time, pervasive lobbying by interest groups has increas- 
ingly encouraged legislators to engage in rent-seeking activ- 
ity. They use their legislative authority to intervene in mar- 
kets to create advantages for particular interests, which in 
turn provide financial rewards euch as campaign contribu- 
tions or honoraria) to the legislators. 

Parker points out that these types of motivations are 
difficult to uncover through interviews. Politicians have every 
incentive to provide electorally advantageous answers to 
interviewers’ questions, regardless of their accuracy. He 
therefore turns from the legislators’ words to their actions, 
which are more difficult to conceal if electorally undesirable. 
He cleverly supports his rent-seeking arguments with this 
type of evidence, compiling extensive data on legislators’ 
backgrounds and activities from more than 100 congresses. 
He finds that the decline in intrinsic benefits has discouraged 
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careerist, service-oriented politicians from running for Con- 
gress. Instead, recent candidates are more likely to be 
noncareerist in nature, concerned more with financial gain. 

As the composition of Congress has changed, campaign 
contributions from interest groups have increased. Members 
with more institutional power acquire more honoraria from 
interest groups. Such rent-seeking members tended to be 
more deeply involved in the House banking scandal, although 
this involvement affected their electoral fortunes only mod- 
estly. One would expect that rent-seeking behavior would be 
strongest after a legislator announces retirement, when re- 
election no longer constrains the pursuit of personal financial 
gain. Parker finds little difference in the level of rent-seeking 
behavior of retiring and nonretiring members. He argues that 
concern about postcongressional employment leads retiring 
legislators to avoid rent-seeking activities which might dam- 
age their reputation. 

The rent-seeking theoretical framework allows Parker to 
conceptualize and find support for a number of counterin- 
tuitive but important observations about the evolution of 
Congress. He makes a convincing case for devoting more 
attention to the nature of legislators’ motivations and 
changes in those motivations over time. But as is often the 
case with an innovative theoretical approach to a well-studied 
topic, several of Parker’s arguments could have benefited 
from a more nuanced consideration of alternative explana- 
tions and evidence. He distinguishes between legislators 
motivated by intrinsic and material returns but devotes little 
consideration to the overlap of these motivations. The same 
qualities or skills may help legislators obtain both types of 
benefits. Serving as a committee chair or party leader can 
provide a legislator with prominence and personal satisfac- 
tion from legislative accomplishments. The same positions of 
institutional power, however, may be used to win honoraria, 
campaign contributions, or other types of rents. This overlap 
of motivations and positions is one aspect of Parker’s analysis 
that merits closer attention. 

When discussing campaign contributions, Parker notes 
that this aspect of congressional rent-seeking can produce 
numerous externalities, many of them negative. An addi- 
tional externality that receives less attention is the role of 
campaign spending in providing information to voters. While 
campaign messages are sometimes inaccurate, ambiguous, or 
generally unhelpful, they also can provide information to 
voters for evaluating candidates. Recently elected legislators 
may collect more campaign contributions than their senior 
colleagues. But the high-spending legislators may also devote 
more resources to communicating with constituents and 
informing them of activities in Washington. In these ways, 
positive externalities may balance some of the negative 
effects of rent-seeking that Parker describes. 

More generally, Parker portrays legislators as largely free 
from electoral constraints and mainly interested in obtaining 
rents. It is hard to separate this portrayal from one of 
electorally vulnerable legislators who solicit contributions out 
of fear for reelection. Parker argues that the high electoral 
margins of most legislators indicate a lack of vulnerability, 
and that legislators are not electorally vulnerable. But similar 
patterns may occur with a group of electorally vulnerable 
legislators who solicit contributions out of fear of defeat. 
With the decline of partisan identification, voting patterns 
and therefore electoral outcomes have grown more volatile. 
While 59% of the vote may have suggested electoral security 
twenty years ago, that same margin can indicate electoral 
weakness today. 

Finally, it is important to consider how Parker’s conclu- 
sions fare after considering the 1994 congressional elections 
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and the 104th Congress. The House Republican leadership 
actively engaged potential PAC contributors, exchanging 
direct access to the legislative process for campaign contri- 
butions to party members. These legislator-dominated ex- 
changes support Parker’s arguments about the efforts of 
interests groups and legislators to obtain rents in their 
respective markets. At the same time, however, many of the 
newly elected noncareerist Republicans focused on improv- 
ing the operation of Congress through campaign finance 
reform and government deregulation. Intrinsic benefits ap- 
pear to be a strong motivator for these freshmen. The 
elimination of government regulations undoubtebly bene- 
fited their constituencies. But rent-seeking theoretically oc- 
curs when interest groups compete to obtain increased 
governmental involvement in their markets. 

Parker’s application of rent-seeking theory makes a signif- 
icant and innovative contribution to our knowledge of the 
U.S. Congress. Applying new theoretical perspectives to 
well-studied topics often yields important insights, and Park- 
er’s work is no exception. Although portions of the analysis 
could benefit from a more nuanced consideration of alterna- 
tive evidence and arguments, Parker draws our attention to 
the rise of rent-seeking in Congress, an important develop- 
ment in the institution’s evolution. For these reasons, the 
book is strongly recommended. 


The Psychological Assessment of Presidential Candidates. 
By Stanley Renshon. New York: New York Unversity 
Press, 1996. 515p. $34.95. 


Blema S. Stemberg, McGill University 


In an innovative and pathbreaking book, Stanley Renshon 
provides a detailed analysis of how psychological assessments 
of presidential candidates can be done and why it is imper- 
ative that they should be done. As Renshon explains in his 
introduction, presidential elections increasingly revolve 
around issues of character and leadership reflecting growing 
public awareness that the character, judgment, and leader- 
ship qualities of its leaders count. 

Renshon opens by analyzing the concept of psychological 
suitability and the type of ethical and theoretical dilemmas 
posed by such an assessment. In the first part of the book, he 
examines psychological suitability from the perspective of 
traditional concerns with the “mental health of presidents.” 
In this context, two chapter-length case studies are presented: 
Barry Goldwater’s 1964 presidential campaign and Thomas 
Fagleton’s 1972 vice-presidential nomination. 

During Goldwater’s campaign, members of the American 
Psychiatric Association were asked to assess his mental 
health and psychological suitability. The low level of consen- 
sus and the wide diagnostic variability reflected, in Renshon’s 
view, the biases and political preferences of the assessors. In 
the second case study, Eagleton’s nomination and subsequent 
withdrawal on the grounds of repeated hospitalizations for 
depression, Renshon argues that two problems made his 
psychological suitability questionable. First, the length of his 
hospital stays could well have had a negative effect on his 
ability to carry out the responsibilities of office. That may 
have been true in 1972, but Renshon does not address the 
effect that antidepressant medications such as Prozac are 
having today in significantly improving the day-to-day func- 
tioning of depressive personalities, thus eliminating hospital- 
ization. Renshon may feel that no one who is taking antide- 
pressants could be a suitable candidate for president, but he 
ought to have addressed this issue. 

Second, Eagleton’s response to the situation also raised 
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questions regarding his psychological suitability. He did not 
tell the McGovern campaign about this aspect of his medical 
history and, when the information leaked out, was clearly 
evasive in providing details. Renshon suggests that Eagle- 
ton’s intense political ambition coupled with his low self- 
esteem produced this example of poor judgment, thus raising 
doubts about his future presidential performance. 

To remove much of the subjective and political element in 
judgments concerning respective presidential candidates, 
Renshon offers a framework that links a theoretical approach 
to the study of character with an analysis of the important 
requirements for effective performance in the presidency. He 
argues that three aspects of character—ambition, integrity, 
and relatedness—are critical in influencing the caliber of 
presidential performance. While the choice of these three 
dimensions appears to be strongly influenced by Renshon’s 
particular psychoanalytic perspective, that of self-psychology, 
and thus is open to charges of being somewhat restrictive in 
scope, these components do seem to be particularly suited to 
a character analysis of political leaders. 

Renshon then formulates a theory of presidential perfor- 
mance that targets two basic tasks any incumbent of that 
Office will face: leadership and decision making. In his 
discussion of the latter, Renshon emphasizes the importance 
of the quality of judgment exercised by an incumbent as 
opposed to the nature of the procedures followed and the 
technical “rationality” of the decisions taken. As for presi- 
dential leadership, Renshon notes that ıt should manifest 
itself in performing three tasks: mobilization, orchestration, 
and consolidation. Linking character and presidential perfor- 
mance, Renshon points out that each of these leadership 
tasks requires different skills and that each engages the three 
components of character differently. 

To illustrate the above theoretical material, Renshon 
explores the role of character and judgment in two additional 
case studies: Gary Hart and Bill Clinton. Hart was forced to 
withdraw his presidential candidacy owing to revelations of 
an extramarital affair. Renshon is not interested in offering 
any moral judgments; rather, he asks “what is the connection, 
if any, between such relationships and presidential perfor- 
mance” (p. 246)? In a persuasive analysis, he suggests that 
Hart’s conduct of this and other such relationships revealed 
flawed judgment that was the product of a narcissistic sense 
of entitlement. Renshon might also have considered an 
alternative hypothesis, namely, that Hart suffered from an 
unconscious sense of guilt which was manifested in self- 
sabotage and, in Freud’s terminology, was one of “those 
wrecked by success” (vol. 14, 1914-1916, p. 316, 2d ed. 1957). 
In both cases, however, the prognosis for high-quality presi- 
dential performance would not have been strong. 

In his analysis of Clinton, Renshon goes beyond his three 
dimensions of character to add the useful concept of charac- 
ter-based personality traits, such as “persistence,” “empa- 
thy,” “the need to be appreciated, even admired, as someone 
special,” and “the wish to have it both ways” (pp. 288-96). 
While Renshon seems to have felt a need to enlarge upon his 
initial three dimensions, character-based personality traits 
are not part of his earlier theoretical chapter on character. 

Renshon finds that Clinton’s decision-making style, which 
gives each opposing party the sense that he agrees with them, 
is less a function of his need to be liked and more a product 
of his dislike of limits and his expectation that because he is 
special, he need not be bound by them. Renshon correctly 
observes that this is the hallmark of a narcissistic personality, 
which suggests his theory of character cannot entirely escape 
the more global constructs of the DSM IV categories of 
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This book is enormously valuable in providing other re- 
searchers with detailed checklists and appendices of ques- 
tions that should be asked of any presidential candidate in 
order to measure ambition, integrity, and relatedness as well 
as leadership potential. Renshon’s analytical framework, 
moreover, can be easily applied not only to presidential 
candidates but also to incumbent political leaders across a 
wide spectrum of political systems. Anyone interested in 
either the U.S. presidency or (character analysis and its 
relationship to political performance would be extremely well 
advised to read this theoretically’ sophisticated and engaging 
study. | 


Second Coming: The New Christian Right in Virginia Poli- 
tics. By Mark J. Rozell and Clyde Wilcox. Baltimore, MD: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1996. 285p. $32.95. 


Duane Oldfield, Knox College 


This book ıs a valuable contribution to the growing literature 
on the Christian Right. Major studies of the Christian Right 
have tended to focus either on. public opinion and voting 
behavior or on national-level organizations. While the role of 
the Christian Right within state Republican parties is often 
commented upon, until recently it has not received adequate 
scholarly attention. Second Comihg not only helps fill this gap 
in the literature but also has broader implications. Although 
Virginia is not perfectly representative of Christian Right/ 
GOP interaction in other states|(in particular, the Virginia 
GOP’s reliance on conventions!as a means of nominating 
candidates has allowed for greater Christian Right influ- 
ence), many of the tensions between the Christian Right and 
other party factions in Virginia confront the GOP in other 
states and at the national level as well. (Those interested in 
Christian Right influence in other states would do well to 
look at God at the Grassroots [1995], edited by the same 
authors.) | 

Rozell and Wilcox argue that the Christian Right of the 
1990s is qualitatively different from that of the early 1980s. 
They examine whether this “second coming” is likely to 
succeed where the earlier incarnation, associated with 
Jerry Falwell’s Moral Majority! failed. Can the Christian 
Right work effectively with other factions of the GOP? Has 
it—and will it—show the pragmatism and willingness to 
compromise necessary to do so? The authors’ answer is a 
qualified yes: 


By the early 1990s, a set of more pragmatic organizations had 
emerged that sought to build interdenominational alliances and to 
compromise when necessary to lachieve their goals. The new 
orgamzations and leaders profess a commitment to pragmatism, 
although their actions have not always been consonant with that 
approach (p. 4) 


As the authors take us through the recent history of 
Virginia politics, we encounter mixed evidence of Christian 
Right pragmatism. The book focuses particular attention 
upon the 1993 and 1994 campaigns. In these elections, the 
Christian Right played a key {role in the nomination of 
candidates for statewide office and demonstrated its growing 
strength within the Virginia GOP. Its efforts did not neces- 
sarily pay off in November, however. In each election, the 
Christian Right helped secure the nomination of a contro- 
versial candidate who went down to defeat. In 1993, for 
example, Michael Farris, a home schooling advocate and 
former Washington state director of the Moral Majority, lost 
his race for lieutenant governor even as the rest of the 
statewide Republican ticket swept to victory. In the midst 
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of the Republican landslide of 1994, Oliver North lost a 
Senate race to badly damaged incumbent Chuck Robb. In 
both races, Democratic opponents emphasized the candi- 
dates’ ties to the Christian Right, prominent GOP moder- 
ates defected, and the Republicans lost a race that other 
nominees would likely have won. These races illustrate a 
pattern that the authors trace back to the “first coming” in 
Virginia: Christian Right pressure undermining the GOP 
by forcing it to adopt extreme positions and nominate 
extreme candidates. 

The 1993 governor’s race, however, turned out very 
differently. The Christian Right supported GOP candidate 
George Allen despite his incomplete opposition to abor- 
tion and did not pressure him into taking positions unpop- 
ular with the general public. Allen easily won election and, 
in office, has proved a strong ally: of the Christian Right. In 
this case, the Christian Right demonstrated the pragma- 
tism toward which the authors claim the “second coming” 
is moving. 

In the end, the authors are unsure to what extent pragma- 
tism and coalition-building will take hold. While the Allen 
campaign and recent moderation in Chnstian Right rhetoric 
point in the direction of pragmatism, the authors provide 
ample evidence to support an opposing conclusion. The 
Virginia GOP remains deeply divided between a Christian 
Right faction and a more moderate wing. Even the Allen 
campaign, the authors suggest, may have been a fluke. 
Christian Right “moderation” may have sprung largely from 
the fact that there was no more conservative candidate in the 
running. The reader may long for a more definitive conclu- 
sion, but the book’s equivocation is consistent with the 
detailed evidence the authors present. The Christian Right 
exhibits contradictory features; any overall movement toward 
moderation and pragmatism exists ın the midst of a variety of 
specific countervailing tendencies. 

More problematic ıs the theoretical framework the authors 
use to organize their discussion. They attempt to distinguish 
between the Christian Right as a social movement, as an 
interest group, and as a party faction. Rozell and Wilcox see 
a long-term movement from a decentralized, poorly orga- 
nized, and ideological social movement to more centralized, 
disciplined, and pragmatic interest groups and party factions. 
In their words, “much as interstellar gas and other matter 
eventually form a well-defined set of stars and planets, so the 
social movement of the Christian Right is gradually develop- 
ing into a set of institutionalized interest groups and party 
factions” (p. 25). The imagery is suggestive, but the frame- 
work is not entirely successful. First, as used in this book, 
“social movement” too often becomes simply a synonym for 
disorganization and extremist behavior, and “interest group” 
a synonym for pragmatism. Second, as the authors admit (p. 
16), a mobilized grassroots constituency is a key element of a 
social movement. Yet, by this measure, the “second coming” 
of the Christian Right looks more like a social movement 
than the first. Although the Christian Coalition has a far 
larger grassroots base than the Moral Majority ever did, the 
authors stress the interest group aspects of the coalition while 
characterizing the Moral Majority as a social movement. 
Third, any movement of the Christian Right in the direction 
of “institutionalization” appears to be exceedingly slow. 
Perhaps we should quit waiting for groups such as the 
Christian Coalition to transform from a social movement into 
an interest group or party faction. Instead of seeing them as 
“in transition” (p. 25) from one form to another, it may make 
sense to see both the “social movement” and “interest group” 
characteristics the authors identify as coexisting for an indef- 
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inite future within an integral whole which is the Christian 
Right. > 

The above problems notwithstanding, Rozell and Wilcox 
have provided a very valuable and sophisticated account of 
the Christian Right in Virginia. They skillfully lead the 
reader through the factional complexities of Virginia 
politics and show a keen sensitivity to religious and 
organizational differences within the Christian Right. 
Their analysis rests on an impressive base of interviews and 
survey data. The book 1s strongly recommended for those 
interested in the Christian Right, political parties, or 
Virginia politics. 


Representation in Crisis: The Constitution, Interest Groups, 
and Political Parties. By David K. Ryden. Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1996. 309p. $21.95. 


Lane V. Sunderland, Knax College 


David Ryden’s book is about representation, the proper and 
constitutional role of political parties in U.S. democracy, and 
the influence of the Supreme Court in undermining this role. 
The book would enrich courses in U.S. government, political 
parties and interest groups, and constitutional law. Ryden 
analyzes group theory and pluralism, including the work of 
Arthur Bentley, David Truman, Robert Dahl, E. E. 
Schattschneider, Grant McConnell, and Theodore Lowi. He 
also devotes a chapter to group-centered representation, 
including the work of Iris Marion Young, Lani Guinier, and 
Robert Grady. He uses this analysis to inform his treatment 
of Supreme Court cases that have affected representation 
and political parties. Written in a readable and concise 
manner, the book successfully combines a basic and sophis- 
ticated analysis of representation with scholarship and theory 
on representation, political parties, and the Supreme Court. 
The result is a book which accomplishes the difficult task of 
laying basic groundwork in a thoughtful manner while ad- 
vancing scholarship on the implications of important Su- 
preme Court decisions and making an important contribution 
to an area that has been somewhat neglected. 

One of the most appealing aspects of the book is Ryden’s 
argument for political parties as the best means of reconciling 
individual and group interests to accomplish the constitu- 
tional aims of responsible and responsive representation. He 
does this in a thoughtful manner as he articulates the various 
functions representation and political parties fulfill. Yet, he 
avoids utopianism and recognizes shortcomings of parties as 
he presents his theory of parties as a part of the “art of the 
best possible” in our constitutional circumstances. 

The pmmary problem the book emphasizes is that, in 
deciding cases affecting redistricting, campaign finance, ballot 
access, patronage, and party primaries, the Supreme Court 
has not recognized the important functions that parties fulfill. 
Ryden presents persuasive evidence to support his belief that 
the Court has undermined the healthy role political parties 
should play in our democracy. He argues that, by proceeding 
from a coherent theory of representation and the role for 
political parties and their accompanying structures (which he 
presents here), the Court could exert a healthy, formative 
influence on the operation of the political system (p. 2). 

Instead of crafting its decisions in the areas of campaign 
finance, ballot and voter access, and party patronage to 
sustain or strengthen the role of parties, the Court has 
rendered decisions that seriously weaken the institutional 
foundations of political parties (pp. 182-3). Ryden identrfies 
three aspects of the Court’s theory of representation, each of 
which is deficient in recognizing the important role of 
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political parties: (1) the individualistic perception of politics 
dominant in the one-person, one-vote reapportionment de- 
cisions; (2) the employment of group considerations in 
reapportionment decisions; and (3) the formal group repre- 
sentation in campaign finance decisions, in which the Court 
sought to control the financial contributions of groups in the 
name of equality of group influence (p. 127). When the Court 
is faced with a choice between considerations of uncurbed 
individual participation and an approach which sustains or 
strengthens parties, it inevitably chooses individual participa- 
tion (p. 143). Ryden argues that political parties help resolve 
the contradictory demands of individual and group consider- 
ations in our system of pluralism (p. 182). Although some- 
what crude and clumsy, parties operate in a way that is both 
representative and democratic (p. 124). They act as a means 
to reconcile the desired individualism with a recognition that 
the individual can be effectively represented only when acting 
as part of a group (p. 43). Unlike formal group representa- 
tion along racial or religious lines, for example, which 
balkanizes society, parties assimilate different voices and 
interests and allow them to coexist. Ryden argues that 
political parties “are uniquely representative both of individ- 
uals and groups” because they funnel and mediate individual 
participation (p. 8). 

Ryden’s basic criticism of the Court’s disregard for the role 
of parties in representative democracy is that the tenor of the 
Court’s decisions emphasizes individual rights and subordi- 
nates the public good, as represented by group considerations 
which work their will through the mediating structures of 
political parties. His plea is for the Court to develop a theory 
of representation that includes the important values parties 
bring to democracy. Ryden’s analysis is persuasive, notwith- 
standing the fact that the roots of egalitarianism and exces- 
sive individualism which lie at the foundation of many of the 
Court’s decisions in this area go wider and deeper within 
society than the judicial decisions he critiques. 

Ryden makes a strong case that the Court has discounted 
the salutary role political parties play in representative 
democracy. He believes that by adopting the theory of 
representation and parties which he sets forth, the Court can 
remedy this error as it decides important cases affecting 
political parties. It may be that the wiser course is for the 
Court, in most instances, to let policies stand if they result 
from political actions of the states or the nation, which 
themselves represent the actions of political structures and 
parties that Ryden believes should be supported. 


Black Mayors and School Politics: The Failure of Reform in 
Detroit, Gary, and Newark. By Wilbur C. Rich. New York: 
Garland Publishing, 1996. 240p. $35.00 cloth, $18.95 paper. 


Russell D. Murphy, Wesleyan University 


At times it seems the nation’s public schools are beset by the 
spirit of a perverse King Midas. There have been substantial 
increases in the real dollar amounts spent to educate the 
nation’s young. But the more the nation spends, the less 
educated the young seem to be, and the less prepared for the 
real world they confront. Or at least this is a recurring theme 
in media assessments of the nation’s schools and in the 
assessments of many others as well. 

The state of the nation’s school systems serves as the 
general backdrop for Wilbur Rich’s case studies of black 
politicians and school policy. The book focuses on Detroit, 
Michigan, Gary, Indiana, and Newark, New Jersey, three 
cities where, Rich notes, a “new governing elite took over... 
the school systems” during the 1970s and 1980s (p. 3). Each 
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city elected a black mayor, and in each “a coalition of black 
school board members, central :administrative staffs, and 
teachers union leaders assumed control over the policy 
making apparatus” of the schools; (p. 3). 

Though notable, this changeover in leadership apparently 
made little difference educationally. “The new governing 
coalitions,” Rich reports, “presented themselves as harbin- 
gers of fundamental change.” What has followed, however, 
“has been an apocalyptic governing style that fails all in- 
volved, both the leaders and the public,” and students as well 
(p. 3). Rich attributes the “failure of school reform under 
black leadership” (p. 4) to the workings of a “cartel-like 
governing entity” (p. 5) which controls public education in 
these cities. The cartel consists variously of school board 
members, professional educators, central administrative 
staffs, community activists, and teacher union leaders (pp. 
5-6). According to Rich, this cartel is “incredibly skillful at 
staying in power” (p. 4) and uses its “control of school policy 
to promote the interests of its members” (p. 5), often at the 
expense of quality education. | 

There is much to recommend this study. The issues are as 
timely as they are troubling, and Rich’s deep engagement 
with them is clear throughout. His work dramatizes the 
complex challenges still confronting the nation’s public 
schools. Many of these are pedagogical—how best to im- 
prove the learning environment and classroom performance. 
But, as Rich stresses, many are profoundly political as well. 
There is simply too much at staké for it to be otherwise. 

That “educational policy making is political” (p. 4) is a 
central theme in the study. Since so much is at stake, 
numerous policy minorities crowd the process, each trying to 
control budgets, contracts, jobs, and the curriculum. The 
competition is often intense, and as Wallace Sayre and 
Herbert Kaufman noted some years ago in their classic 
Governing New York City (1960), such competition increases 
the likelihood of stasis and stalemate. This, in turn, under- 
mines faith not only in the public schools but also in the 
efficacy of education generally and, eventually, ın the political 
process. Rich’s study, then, is an important reminder that the 
stakes are not simply dollars or books, crucial as they are. At 
stake, more fundamentally, is the community’s faith in its 
capacity to govern itself. 

Comparative cases studies of this sort provide important 
perspectives on the workings of politics. This includes a lively 
sense of the roiled events behind, but never fully captured by, 
neatly formatted statistics published by government agencies 
or polling organizations. At the same time, neatly formatted 
statistics can add much to an analysis, and in this instance the 
study would have been strengthened considerably had there 
been summary data comparing the three cities with one 
another and with the nation. These data also could have been 
linked to the four stages into which Rich divides the evolu- 
tion of black involvement in school politics. In any event, it 
would have been helpful to have systematic, longitudinal data 
on such matters as per-pupil revenues and expenditures, test 
scores, completion rates, and the demographics of boards of 
education, central administrators, instructional staff, union 
membership, and students. l 

It would have been useful, in addition, had the study dealt 
more intensively with fewer cases. The book is too far 
ranging. This ıs understandable. There is much to tell about 
these cities, and much that is of interest and significance far 
beyond their corporate boundarigs. But in trying to cover too 
much in a relatively brief space, the discussions are somewhat 
hurried and sketchy. More needs to be known, for example, 
about “the protracted battles for control of the schools” (p. 
xi) and especially about the interplay between law and 


politics. Whether or not one finds the notion of a “public 
school cartel” useful, boards of education, superintendents of 
schools, and central administrative staffs are the duly consti- 
tuted public school authorities. Even unions have a powerful 
legal claim on the system, which is, not so, typically, of mayors 
and other politicians. They are legally at some distance 
removed from this policy arena. 

These are major constraints and long have been. Even so, 
there is a need for a more sustained analysis of the way black 
politicians, mayors among them, tried to reshape and reform 
the system and in what senses they are said to have “suc- 
cumbed to the mighty forces of ... the public school cartel” 
(p. xi). A more complete examination of these questions, 
moreover, would broaden our’ empirical knowledge of the 
policy process and the exercise of political power, making 
each a little less abstract and a little less mysterious. 

More also needs to be known about individual reforms, 
beginning with a more discriminating definition of the term, 
beyond the general statement that “reform refers to efforts to 
achieve equity and excellence in: the classroom through 
changes in school practice, personnel or structures” (p. 6). It 
would be instructive, as well, to know about the pedagogical 
and strategic thinking behind proposed changes and what 
backers expected to achieve. Were there reasonable grounds, 
for example, to expect Detroit’s School Based Management 
initiative to succeed in a heavily unionized town, and did 
experience in other communities persuade Detroit’s policy- 
makers this program would markedly improve student per- 
formance? Similar questions may be asked about the Behav- 
ioral Research Laboratory experiment in Gary, with its goal 
of increasing reading and math scores, and the consequent 
dangers of “teaching to the tests.” And it would be instruc- 
tive, finally, to know more about the differential effect of 
elected and appointed school boards. Does this matter in 
terms of the stated goal of “equity and excellence in the 
classroom”? Was there any evidence one way or the other? 

These are merely illustrative questions. The point is that 
the study would have been stronger still had fewer cases been 
pursued in greater depth. Case studies are well suited to 
micro-analysis. This is one of their advantages and one of 
their attractions. Rich’s case materials are impressive, and he 
has a great deal to say about the many and important issues 
on which he touches. At the same time, this is an instance in 
which less would have been more, even if it meant saving 
some of the material for a second or even a third book. 


From the Outside In: World War II and the American State. 
By Bartholomew H. Sparrow. Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1996. 354p. $45.00. 


Edwin Amenta, New York University 


It is a truism that war forges the parts of states central to 
prosecuting it. In From the Outside In, Bartholomew H. 
Sparrow claims that war also creates the domestic features of 
states, and he trains his analytical attention on a seemingly 
unlikely target: the American state during World War II. As 
he puts it, “the intranational American state ... was system- 
atically affected by the extranational factors of World War II 
and its aftermath. The American state was built from the 
outside in” (p. 4). In arguing that the war made U.S. domestic 
policy, Sparrow combats the conventional wisdom that such 
policy was more strongly affected by its period of enactment, 
in most instances during the New Deal. He pursues his thesis 
across the issue areas of social security, labor-management 
relations, taxation policy and public finance, and military 
procurement. 
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Sparrow’s mission is explanatory as well as interpretive. 
His theoretical approach constitutes a kind of flank attack on 
politics by way of the sociology of organizations. Specifically, 
Sparrow extends the “resource-dependence” arguments of 
Jeffrey Pfeiffer and Gerald Salancik to the process of building 
the state. The latter he defines as encompassing the bureau- 
cracy, the instruments of policy administration, and the 
established relations between the government and societal 
actors. According to resource-dependence thinking, organi- 
zations struggle to survive in uncertain environments and 
negotiate them in ways that protect thew budgets and staff. 
Sparrow sees members of Congress and presidents and their 
administrations as motivated by a similar survival instinct. 
From this base, Sparrow advances several hypotheses about 
the effect of war on state-building. Their range encompasses 
the direction of state-building, the form of state-building, the 
extent to which wartime state-building persists (“ratchet 
effects”), and relative state-building. The hypotheses, some- 
times complex, in turn provide expectations about differences 
in outcomes across the issue areas over time. 

Here is how Sparrow applies the model to relative state- 
building, his most important subject. According to the pos- 
tulates of resource-dependence, any exchange relationship 
works to the advantage of the partner with greater alterna- 
tives to acquire needed resources. State-building is thus held 
to be a function of the alternatives available to governmental 
and societal actors. The requirements of war alter the nature 
of alternatives in different ways across the policy areas. 
Sparrow argues, for instance, that during war the government 
has alternatives on the issue of income taxation and societal 
actors do not, and so income taxation is expected to grow 
during war. In social security, by contrast, both the govern- 
ment and recipients have alternatives, thus leading to lesser 
State growth. When the war is over, Sparrow expects the 
policy areas with the greatest number of constituents to 
expand the most. 

Methodologically speaking, Sparrow is nothing if not re- 
sourceful. To appraise his hypotheses, he exploits compari- 
sons across his issue areas and between the war and postwar 
periods. For the most part, his theoretical expectations are 
corroborated by his cases. What is more, From the Outside In 
constitutes another signpost of the advance of social science 
into the realm of historical technique. Distinguishing himself 
from many other social scientists, Sparrow does not dodge 
the grunt work that archival research can often be, and he 
uncovers material that will interest period specialists. 

His interpretations are often subtle, so subtle that it is 
possible to miss the fact that Sparrow’s thesis hedges strong 
and weak versions. The strong version—that the U.S. domes- 
tic state was built “from the outside in”—resembles Richard 
Titmuss’s famous argument that war created the British 
welfare state. That version implies that World War IJ influ- 
enced domestic aspects of the U.S. state more so than did the 
period of their enactment or other periods. For the strong 
Sparrow thesis, moreover, the tough cases are labor relations 
and social policy. Claiming that war transformed taxation or 
military procurement is not nearly as controversial; each is 
more closely connected to making war. The weak version is 
that the war merely “affected” domestic aspects of the state, 
as suggested in the quotation at the top of this review. The 
book’s title notwithstanding, the weaker version finds better 
support in the book’s pages. For it is difficult to ascertain 
whether the war mattered more without a systematic com- 
parison with the period that came before it. What is more, his 
resource-dependence argument implies the weaker thesis— 
major breakthroughs are expected only in income taxation. 

Sparrow’s case selection covers, as it should, the expected 
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outcomes across most of his hypotheses. Yet, in the more 
difficult domestic areas, the cases are sometimes drafted in 
ways that appear biased. His discussion of social policy is 
conceptualized as “social security,” which he interprets, as 
Americans do today, to mean old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance (OASI). But to most Americans around 1940 social 
security meant the other programs of the 1935 Social Security 
Act, especially means-tested old-age assistance and unem- 
ployment insurance. Before 1940 OASI had made no pay- 
ments, but it is pressed into service by Sparrow as a stand-in 
for all social policy, which also included programs such as 
work projects. Social policy in the larger sense was re- 
trenched severely during the war, whereas OASI survived it. 
Sometimes, moreover, Sparrow neglects to marshal cases of 
strategic importance for his theoretical claims, notably the 
wartime instance in which societal actors have alternatives, 
but the government does not. 

For someone with my training it would be unseemly to 
complain much about a political scientist employing socio- 
logical theory. All the same, a few issues are worth raising. 
The idea of resource “alternatives” is not as readily applica- 
ble to politics as it is to organizations. More discussion about 
that would have been useful. Sparrow’s resource-dependence 
hypotheses for peacetime are not nearly as well developed as 
those for wartime, but the wartime ones raise questions about 
generality. Certainly, the changes Sparrow documents hap- 
pened during a specific war, but what did war generally have 
to do with these changes? Would all wars lead to the same 
outcomes? Although Sparrow addresses the issue with com- 
parisons between World War I and II, it remains true that 
many aspects of the U.S. experience during World War II 
were specific to it. The war brought the United States 
extremely high employment and a resounding victory, as well 
as the rise to power of a Congress more conservative than any 
of the previous decade, which introduces a prominent casu- 
alty of the approach. That partisan politics is missing in 
action affords greater parsimony but at some cost. Often 
Sparrow theorizes generally about the relationship between 
the presidency and Congress, but his evidence draws from 
relatively liberal presidents and relatively conservative Con- 
gresses. Under different political circumstances the outcomes 
doubtless would have been different. For instance, after 1942, 
raising income taxes significantly was no longer an option for 
the administration. And that was due not to resource differ- 
entials but to changes in the partisan alignment in Congress. 

I do not intend my sniping here to be read as detracting 
greatly from Bartholomew Sparrow’s achievement. He has 
thought hard and boldly about theoretically important issues, 
has devised clever comparative and historical means to 
appraise his arguments, and has expanded our knowledge of 
state processes. In doing so, he has provided a new and 
provocative interpretation of an important episode in the 
history of the U.S. state. That his efforts cannot subdue all 
criticism should not conceal the remarkable gains he has 
made. 


Shame and Humiliation: Presidential Decision Making on 
Vietnam. By Blema S. Steinberg. Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1996. 397p. $40.00 cloth, $17.95 paper. 


John P. Burke, University of Vermont 


Shame and Humiliation is a well-written and well-organized 
analysis of three presidents—Eisenhower, Johnson, and 
Nixon—and the effects of their emotions, character, and 
personality on their Vietnam decision making. The argument 
is Structured around, first, an examination of their respective 
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childhood and adolescent experiences (with particular atten- 
tion to relationships to parents and siblings), adult matura- 
tion, and career development. Steinberg then proceeds to 
their presidential career, focusing attention on three key 
decisions: Eisenhower’s choice not to intervene at Dien Bien 
Phu in 1954, Johnson’s escalation of the war in 1965, and 


Nixon’s expansion of the war into Cambodia in 1969 and 


_-~1970. It is her contention, drawn from a psychoanalytic 


perspective, that each exhibited traits associated with a 
narcissistic personality; whereas Johnson and Nixon acted in 
a pathological manner, Eisenhower exhibited a “healthy 
narcissism” that enabled him, to master his feelings and 
engage in a rational assessment of the decision at hand. 

Narcissism is a basic component of human personality and 
a prerequisite for self-esteem. But for some, childhood 
experiences, particularly if parents single out a child as 
“special” and the object of lofty aspirations, can lead to 
narcissism that extends beyond the appropriate. Narcissists 
become preoccupied with self-importance and fantasies of 
endless success, but they are haunted by inner feelings of 
insignificance, of being “nobodies” unable to meet expecta- 
tions and thus suffering the loss of parental attention or, later, 
the approval and respect of peers. Narcissists go through 
complex maneuvers to avoid' being hurt but are highly 
vulnerable to shame and humiliation. When the latter occurs 
or fear of it arises, narcissists react aggressively; they seek to 
strike back, get even, and seek revenge. 

For narcissistic political leadérs, this can lead to emotion- 
laden, personality-driven use of force as a solution to policy 
dilemmas rather than a rational calculation of the costs and 
benefits of a variety of policy options. For Lyndon Johnson, 
the fear of being an unworthy successor to John Kennedy and 
the desire not to be perceived, particularly by the Kennedy 
holdovers in his inner circle of advisers, as a coward led him 
to escalate in 1965. Nixon, according to Steinberg, was an 
angry narcissist; his decisions to engage in secret bombing of 
Cambodia and, a year later, to invade that country “followed 
on the heels of foreign and domestic attacks that he deemed 
insulting and hurtful. Nixon chose Cambodia as the arena in 
which he could displace his anger” (p. 169). 

Steinberg’s biographical accounts of each of the presidents, 
plus the case studies of their sespective decisions, are well 
crafted but cover familiar ground. Although she sometimes 
turns to archival materials (particularly the Foreign Relations 
of the United States volume on [Indochina in 1954), much of 
her analysis relies on secondary sources. Vietnam junkies or 
those ımmersed in Eisenhower, Johnson, or Nixon scholar- 
ship will not find much factually new here. The strength of 
the work lies in the attempt to delve deeper into the 
personality of each president than others have attempted and 
to do so in comparative perspective. Having studied two of 
these presidents and their Vietaam decision making, I found 
her arguments persuasive at times and was particularly struck 
by the similarities—albeit with a different narcissistic 
twist—in her accounts of Nixon and Johnson. But I still 
remain cautious about ascribing motives to behavior that is 
often contradictory, subject to multiple interpretations, and 
just plain elusive at times. 

In Johnson’s case, his reluctance to engage in reprisal 
bombing (despite strong pressure) from summer 1964 up 
through the Pleiku incident in February 1965 seems less the 
product of his narcissism than of a president perplexed about 
what to do and a consummate politician aware of the political 
consequences of his choices. The crucial decision to send 
marines to Vietnam in March 1965 and to expand the size of 
their deployment and redefine their mission over the next 
three months was less the result of deliberative choice or a 
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president fearful of humiliation than it was of incremental 
decision making within a very imperfect advisory system. 
Scholars who have delved into the rich archival material on 
Johnson’s July decision (to send more ground troops but 
downplay the significance of that move) still credibly debate 
whether Johnson had made up his mind and just went 
through the motions of consultation or whether his extensive 
series of meetings with advisers that month had some effect 
on his decision making. In Nixon’s case, the argument seems 
on stronger ground, although here the primary sources are 
less rich, and Steinberg is forced to rely on the reconstruc- 
tions by Kissinger, Seymour Hersh, William Shawcross, and 
Tad Szulc. 

That said, as both a political scientist and psychoanalyst, 
Steinberg brings her considerable talents to bear in offering 
an account that rises above some of the problems endemic in 
psychobiography. She does not overstate her claims and 
notes that her aim is not psychological reductionism or 
denigration of the critical importance of external reality in 
shaping decisions. Rather, her goal is to complement alter- 
native explanations by understanding how wounded narcis- 
sists interact with environmental forces. Her account of how 
narcissists react to those around them is particularly interest- 
ing in expanding our understanding of the workings of 
presidential advisory systems. Narcissists are self-centered, 
and their emotional involvement with others is often shallow. 
They tend to surround themselves with sycophants and 
admirers, requiring from them a steady stream of adulation. 
Once no longer useful, associates are dropped with little 
concern. A sense of special entitlement, personal exploit- 
ativeness, disregard of the feelings of others, and an inability 
to sustain relationships also characterize the narcissist’s 
dealings with others. In the conclusion to the book, Steinberg 
also analyzes Johnson’s decision to seek peace in 1968 and 
Nixon’s continued humiliation by Thieu and the North 
Vietnamese in 1972, which led to the Christmas bombing and 
the eventual Paris agreement. Steinberg holds that Nixon, 
having failed to achieve his much vaunted “peace with 
honor,” satisfied his narcissism and bolstered his self-esteem 
by inventing one. 

Overall, Steinberg’s account is thoughtful and provocative. 
It represents a welcome addition to the continuing debate on 
Vietnam decision making. 


Religion in Public Life: A Dilemma for Democracy. By 
Ronald F. Thiemann. Washington, DC: Georgetown Uni- 
versity Press for the Twentieth Century Fund, 1996. 186p. 
$17.95. 


Luis E. Lugo, Calvin College and Center for Public Justice 


One of the more notable achievements of the Christian 
Coalition and other newly emergent religious conservative 
movements has been the reintroduction of religion and 
religiously based convictions into U.S. politics. These groups 
have been so successful in this regard, in fact, that for most 
citizens—if not for most within the academy—the question is 
no longer whether religion belongs in the public square but 
what form this involvement should take. Much of the discus- 
sion on this topic has taken place among conservatives, but 
some within the liberal community also have begun to 
rediscover the religious roots of their own tradition and to 
question the strict separationist dogma which has come to 
prevail in their circles. 

This highly readable book by the dean of Harvard Divinity 
School falls into this category of “revisionist liberalism” and 
can best be read as a plea to modern political liberals to take 
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religion seriously as an important and positive factor in U.S. 
public life. Its argument in sum is that the attempt to exclude 
religion from the conversation of democracy is intellectually 
insupportable and practically impossible. Thiemann is not 
unaware, of course, of the potential dangers. He readily 
admits, for example, that religion has often been a divisive 
force in politics and that there indeed are compelling histor- 
ical reasons behind liberalism’s attempt to contain religion 
within a private sphere. Yet, he insists that liberals must 
recognize that religion has played a crucial role in shaping 
our political culture, and the attempt to remove it from the 
public square would not only violate the religious character of 
the American people but also, given the close connection 
between religion and morality, undermine our attempts to 
address the country’s crisis of public morality. Due largely to 
its double-edged character, the question of religion’s appro- 
priate role in public life remains, as the subtitle indicates, a 
dilemma for U.S. democracy. One does not have to share 
Thiemann’s Lutheran background and its highly developed 
sense of cultural paradox to appreciate the ambiguous nature 
of religion’s public role. 

If we are to engage in a serious and much needed debate 
on the proper role of religion and to harvest its contribution 
for the renewal of U.S. public life, then Thiemann suggests 
that we start by clearing away the rubble of First Amendment 
jurisprudence which has piled up since the Supreme Court’s 
Everson decision fifty years ago. In a couple of tightly argued 
chapters he helpfully examines the Court’s often incoherent 
and arbitrary rulings, its undue reliance on the metaphor of 
the wall of separation between church and state, and its 
uncritical use of such concepts as accommodation and reli- 
gious neutrality. He sensibly urges us to move beyond these 
Suspect terms and develop a coherent framework that shows 
how both religion clauses of the First Amendment serve the 
same end of religious freedom. These clauses, he correctly 
observes, were not designed to prohibit the expression of 
religious views in our pluralistic democracy but to prohibit 
the state from favoring any particular form of religious belief 
or practice. 

The challenge for the liberal tradition, as Thiemann ex- 
plains in the core chapters of this volume, is to get beyond the 
wall of separation and the myth of neutrality and espouse a 
“virtuous liberalism,” one that appreciates the need to nur- 
ture a robust sense of civic obligation and citizenship. He 
casts his position as a revisionist challenge to modern liber- 
alism, with its emphasis on government neutrality and secu- 
larity and its exclusive focus on individual freedom. Thi- 
emann cautions, however, that this should not be confused 
with the sectarian communitarianism of people like Alasdair 
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Macintyre and Stanley Hauerwas, which in his view 1s more 
effective as a critique of modern liberal theory than as a 
genuine alternative to liberal political practice. He looks 
instead to such thinkers as Jean Bethke Elshtain, William 
Galston, Michael Walzer, and Charles Taylor, who while 
affirming the centrality of liberal values (individual liberty, 
equality, and toleration) also recognize the need of demo- 
cratic societies for a virtuous citizenry imbued with a sense of 
the common destiny and committed to the common good. In 
Thiemann’s view, religion not only is compatible with this 
kind of liberalism but also is its indispensable ally. 

Thiemann’s argument is very powerful but, alas, not quite 
complete. Unless Thiemann is willing to develop it further, 
he is not likely to assuage the concerns of those who fear that 
the reintroduction of religious arguments into political dis- 
course will only revive a kind of factionalism that is destruc- 
tive of democratic politics. This fear, one should add, 1s not 
the exclusive preserve of secular liberals; it exists as well 
among many religious people and across the political spec- 
trum. 

The problem is that while Thiemann has helpfully clarified 
the distinction between private and public, and correctly 
shown why religion cannot be confined to the former, he does 
not adequately define the meaning of the political. Thiemann 
correctly argues that the realm of the political is not coex- 
tensive with the public—a space which is also occupied by the 
diverse institutions ,and associations of civil society—but he 
fails to specify the proper distinction between them. The 
challenge for any public philosophy, however, lies precisely in 
drawing this distinction and showing how the state should 
respond to the built-in pluralism that characterizes civil 
society. Absent such a framework, one is left without a clear 
sense of the proper nature and scope of politics and thus of 
the kinds of questions we can legitimately seek to resolve 
within the political realm. 

In an attempt to make up for the lack of a principled 
institutional limitation on the political claims of religion, 
Thiemann turns to a discussion of the degree of certainty 
which religious believers should ascribe to their core theo- 
logical affirmations. This question is important in its own 
right but is largely beside the point. To accomplish the end 
Thiemann seeks we do not have to convince devout believers 
of the nonabsoluteness of their faith claims (something which 
may not be possible in any case), only that the resolution of 
many ultimate questions falls outside government’s limited 
role. I think Thiemann would agree that our pluralistic 
democracy would be well served if believers of all persuasions 
had absolutely no doubt about that. 
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Israel in Comparative Perspective: Challenging the Conven- 
tional Wisdom. Edited by Michael N. Barnett. Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1996. 296p. $59.50 
cloth, $19.95 paper. 


Abdalla M. Battah, Mankato State University 


This book grew out of the conference “Is Israel Unique?” 
held at Hebrew University of Jerusalem in June 1993. Two 
presumably related issues form the basis of this book: the 
uniqueness of Israel and Israel’s standing in comparative 
social sciences. The book’s underlying assumption is that 
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comparativists who hold the view that Israel is a unique case 
avoid studying it, thereby causing the neglect and marginal- 
ization of Israel in comparative studies. Hence, the mission of 
the volume’s ten collaborators is (1) to “testify to Israel’s 
normalcy” (p. 7) and (2) using comparative concepts and 
frameworks, to demonstrate the usefulness of its study for 
theory building and/or application. 

The book is divided into an introduction (chapter 1), two 
main parts, and a conclusion (chapter 10). Part One, “Israel 
and International Politics,” contains four chapters, by Shibley 
Telhami (on foreign policy), Gabriel Shaffer (Jewish dias- 
pora), Mark Tessler and Ina Warriner (gender and war/peace 
issues), and Michael N. Barnett (economic development). 


American Political Science Review 


Part Two, “Israel and Domestic Politics,” also contains four 
chapters, by Ian Lustick (on Jerusalem), Joel S. Migdal 
(society formation), Rebecca Kook (national identity), and 
Gershon Shafir (Zionism and colonialism). The conclusion, 
by Yehezkel Dror, reflects on the notion of uniqueness and 
its multiple readings. 

In the introduction, the editor, Michael Barnett, provides 
an overview of the ‘ ‘marginalization” and “uniqueness”  prob- 
lems. He identifies three primary “culprits” for the margin- 
alization of the Israeli case: comparative social sciences, 
Middle Eastern studies, and scholars of Israel. Comparative 
studies underwent an epistemological and methodological 
shift in the 1970s (from modernization to dependency and 
world-system perspectives) that undermined the Israeli case. 
Middle Eastern studies ignore Israel because the region is 
treated as an essentially Arab-Islamic one and because of 
political and crisis-driven concerns. Many scholars of Israel 
are no less guilty by their reluctance, due to ideological or 
religious beliefs, to situate Israel in comparative studies. 
Since Israel’s uniqueness is viewed as a virtue by such 
scholars, theory building and comparability with other coun- 
tries are of little consequence. : 

The main chapters discuss interesting topics and contain a 
wealth of useful information. Little attention is paid in each 
chapter to the twin problems of uniqueness and marginaliza- 
tion as such, since the task is left to the editors’ introduction. 
Each chapter independently serves as an illustrative example 
on the study of Israel. The quality of analysis is uneven across 
the chapters, and some, to be sure, suffer from serious flaws. 
The book’s only empirical chapter, by Tessler and Warriner, 
using public opinion data from Israel and Egypt, attempts a 
comparative analysis of the relationship between gender and 
issues of war and peace. But the data are limited, old (1989 
for Israel, 1988:for Egypt), and unrepresentative. The age of 
the data might not be so important elsewhere but is germane 
here, especially since we would expect attitudes (of both 
sexes) to reflect the effect of the Arab-Israeli peace agree- 
ments of the last three years. Also, Egyptian data “represent” 
only adult Muslims; in the case of Israel, it is not clear 
whether the settlers on the West Bank were included. The 
exclusion of the settlers, most of whom are hard-liner expan- 
sionists, could skew the findings—possibly significantly. 

Kook’s chapter is the least. convincing. It focuses on 
national identity in Israel in order to provide a rationalization 
for Israel’s exclusion of the Arab minority. She argues that 
notwithstanding their possession of Israeli citizenship, Israeli 
Arabs (comprising 20% of the population) can be legiti- 
mately excluded on the basis ofi “fundamental requirements 
of democracies” (p. 201). This practice, she maintains, is also 
common to other democracies, including the United States,, 
the United Kingdom, and France. The trouble with this line 
of argument prima facie is that it privileges misguided 

“democratic” practices over principles and ideals of democ- 
racy. It further ignores, for example, the struggles of the U.S. 
Civil War, which led to three important constitutional 
amendments relating to the legal and political status of 
African Americans. True, discriminatory and exclusionary 
practices continued (e.g., Jim Crow laws), but African Amer- 
icans had remedies in government action and, ultimately, the 
Constitution. That is not the case in Israel, where exclusion- 
ary practice is legal government, policy, systemic and system- 
atic, as Kook points out with respect to three key issues: “Law 
of Return,” property rights, and civil rights. Like the native 
South African living under the apartheid system, the native 
Arab in Israel has no genuine:recourse to the law or the 
government on matters of national or political rights. 

Some of the historical information in the book is inaccu- 
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rate and misleading. An example is Barnett’s claim that 
mandated Palestine was “thinly populated” and had harsh 
soil that “limited the country’s potential exploitation for 
agricultural production” (p. 119). But he provides no empir- 
ical support for this. Indeed, scholarly evidence proves the 
opposite with respect to both population density and land 
fertility. On the latter, consult the authoritative study of 
Walter C. Lowedermilk (Palestine’s Economic Future: A 
Review of Progress and Prospects, 1946), which favorably 
compares Palestine’s agricultural potential with that of south- 
ern California, no less. 

Some of the particulars cited above as shortcomings are 
admittedly peripheral to the larger project. The core con- 
cerns, as stated earlier, are marginalization and uniqueness, 
and on those the book fails dismally. First, the marginaliza- 
tion problem is overstated and improperly handled. Assess- 
ment of Israel’s marginalization is, after all, an empirical 
matter, but the volume does not treat it as such. If it did, 
presumably the verdict would have been based on relevant 
data collected and analyzed—perhaps in a comparative per- 
spective, along with, say, Jordan or Syria. My bunch is that far 
from being marginalized, the Israeli case overall receives 
relatively more (positive) attention than do many others in 
the region. 

What about the “normality” of Israel? Again, the case was 
not made effectively, and the concluding chapter testifies to 
this failure. Strangely, Dror argues just the opposite of all 
others in the volume: “Not only is Israel unique as a matter 
of fact and from a comparative perspective, but its main 
belief systems consist of a dominant ideology which regards 
itself as unique” (pp. 246-7). Furthermore, Israel’s unique- 
ness must be seen as an existential as well as ideological asset. 
To him, the challenge to Israel’s uniqueness by comparative 
social scientists, post-Zionists, and others represents a grave 
danger to the country, one which must be met with “vigorous 
steps to re-Zionize Israel” (p. 261). 

The inclusion of this chapter is, therefore, rather curious, 
making one wonder whether it indicates ambivalence in the 
editor’s mind. Indeed, such ambivalence may be detected by 
the careful reader early on (p. 8), where the editor writes: 
“Even if Israel does exhibit some atypical qualities—and it 
does—this does not justify its exclusion as a case.” Well, 
amen! There ıs much merit in treating Israel (indeed, all 
other countries) in comparative perspectives. But it is difficult 
to understand such a statement in view of the fact that a 
conference as well as a scholarly volume were devoted to 
demonstrating the “normality” of Israel. Is this not like 
wanting to have your cake and eat it, too? 

Although this volume does not fulfill its mission, it contains 
scattered insights and modestly contributes to on-going intra- 
Jewish debates. Pragmatically oriented readers may find 
Lustick’s chapter on the thorny issue of Jerusalem politically 
refreshing and provocative. 


Business and Democracy in Latin America. Edited by Ernest 
Bartell and Leigh A. Payne. Pittsburgh, PA: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1995. 292p. $49.95 cloth, $19.95 paper. 


Paul G. Buchanan, University of South Flonda 


Scholarly interest in regime transitions and consolidation has 
shifted from studies of the dynamics of regime change to the 
role played by sectoral agents, interest groups, and political 
actors under various emergent regimes. In this volume, the 
editors and contributors explore the role of business under 
the electorally based regimes that now govern six important 
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Latin American countries: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Mexico, and Peru. Given the nature of politics in several of 
these countries, the “democracy” in the title is somewhat 
overstated, but the need to look at the role of business is not. 
For in the current neoliberal climate governed by the so- 
called Washington Consensus, capitalist consent is most 
assiduously pursued by elected governments, regardless of 
the detrimental effects this may have for the prospects of 
“deepening” democracy beyond its electoral and parliamen- 
tary foundations. 

Bartell and Payne argue that business elites in these 
countries have become committed democratic actors who no 
longer seek the protection of authoritarian regimes and state 
intervention when their political and economic interests are 
challenged. The editors mamtain that business played a 
critical role in undermining the authoritarian regimes in the 
1970s and 1980s and that now, even as business elites pose a 
latent threat to democracy because of (paradoxically) their 
self-perceived strength or weakness, they will support demo- 
cratic governments that consistently enforce “fair” rules of 
capitalist competition, limit state intervention in the econ- 
omy, and uphold property rights. This supposedly allows 
adroit government leaders to pursue divide-and-conquer 
strategies vis-a-vis both business and other social groups 
within the framework of neoliberal economic competition, 
thereby promoting economic efficiency while preventing any 
one group from holding a determinant position in the affairs 
of state. 

The editors write that it seems somewhat surprising to find 
business, given its prior support for dictatorships, exercising a 
decisive leadership role in the current political milieu. With 
few exceptions, they avoid the issue that most of the emer- 
gent entrepreneurial sectors did not merely “survive” (the 
editors’ term) the dictatorial episodes of the 1960s, 1970s, 
and 1980s but in fact prospered and were structurally but- 
tressed by authoritarian economic projecis that, mutatis 
mutandis, have been continued by their elected successors 
(Mexico being the exception). As chargers of interest, con- 
duits for foreign investment, and arbiters of the national 
economic climates, these increasingly transnationalized oli- 
gopolies now occupy as never before a dominant position in 
their respective political-economic systems, thereby accentu- 
ating the structural dependence of these states on capital in 
ways alluded to (but perhaps never imagined) by Lindblom, 
Offe, Przeworski and Wallerstein, among others. 

Nevertheless, the editors argue that business elites remain 
incapable of exercising hegemonic leadership, even given the 
ideological supremacy of free-market principles the world 
over and their position as the decisive nucleus of economic 
activity. Instead, “while capable of defensive collective action, 
business leaders... lack the cohesion to formulate and 1m- 
plement policy and they are susceptible to artful political 
strategy and negotiation by government officials” (p. 284). 
This is a variant on what Guillermo O’Donnell once called 
the “impossible game,” or what Juan Carlos Portantiero 
called a “hegemonic impasse or stalemate” (empate hege- 
monico): a situation in which actors can veto the preferred 
strategies of others but cannot impose their own. The twist is 
that in this case the conflicts are between entreprenurial 
elites and governments, not between socioeconomic classes 
or political parties, and the editors feel that governmental 
elites can gain some measure of advantage in such a situation. 
History suggests otherwise. 

Perhaps individual capitalist fractions cannot exercise he- 
gemonic leadership and impose their will upon all others, and 
perhaps there is not a coherent project that acts as a factor of 
cohesion for the capitalist classes as a whole (both disputable 
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notions), but Latin American business nevertheless has a 
virtually unprecedented say in the economic and political life 
of the region. Not only have domestic entrepreneurs found 
elected regimes to be compliant partners in the transforma- 
tion of their respective societies, but also they are aided and 
abetted in these projects by an international business com- 
munity that has consistently pressured for the opening of 
domestic markets and a down-sizing of the state as a condi- 
tion for foreign investment, as well as by the structural and 
social weakness of traditional subordinate group collective 
agents, such as the trade union movement. Hence, reinforced 
by the authoritarian economic projects, bolstered by the 
support of the international business community, allied with 
the political elite in a marriage of mutual convenience under 
the guise of capitalism’s “best possible political shell,” ideo- 
logically unchallenged by subordinate groups and their col- 
lective agents, and no longer needy of military protection, 
perhaps it is more appropriate to say that business constitutes 
the new “power bloc” in Latin America. 

Conaghan argues that in Bolivia (p. 130) none of the 
trade-offs between workers and capitalists that are consid- 
ered the basis of a class compromise ın democratic capitalist 
societies currently exist, and given the low public perception 
of the business elite, capitalist hegemony has not obtained in 
that case. But working-class consent may not be needed, or at 
least not needed over the short term, for the interests of 
business to be realized under procedurally democratic con- 
ditions. However obliquely, virtually all the case studies point 
out the same features: Weakened by the compound assaults 
of authoritarian repression, economic crisis, and the changing 
structure of production in these states, the laboring classes 
increasingly are atomized as citizens and subject to the 
immediate imperatives of survivalist alienation. With their 
sectoral agents curtailed, and with their political vehicles 
relegated to a secondary status in the parliamentary arena 
(the exception being the Workers Party [PT] in Brazil and 
various elements of the Mexican trade union movement), 
members of subordinate groups are reduced to pursuing their 
individualistic material interests within the neoliberal param- 
eters as presently given. Under such conditions, business can 
afford to be democratic, if not hegemonic. 

Carlos ‘Acuna notes that in Argentina it was the combina- 
tion of military extremism and ineptitude, followed by the 
subsequent shift toward the entreprenurial sector on the part 
of the Radical and Peronist governments of Raul Alfonsin 
and Carlos Menem, respectively, that made democracy the 
most viable political form for the bourgeoisie. In particular, 
Menem’s repudiation of all the traditional planks of the 
Peronist platform, his virtual “colonization” of key cabinet 
posts with well-known business figures (a tactic repeated in 
virtually all the other cases studied here), and his successful 
divide-and-conquer strategy against organized labor (some- 
thing attempted unsuccessfully by the Alfonsin administra- 
tion) gave business the confidence to assert its support for 
political democracy over the long term. 

Bartell confirms this scenario in Chile, where business 
power has been magnified by the extraordinary success of its 
new entreprenurial elites in exploiting the market openings 
provided them under the umbrella of Pinochet’s repression. 
Using comparative interview data to contrast entreprenurial 
attitudes and perspectives in Chile and Brazil, Bartell finds 
that the successful application of the neoliberal model in the 
Chilean case allowed the business elites who survived the 
economic crises of 1976 and 1982 to be confident that a 
return to democracy did not mean a return to the Statist 
economic projects of the past. Here, consistency of national 
economic policy was predicated upon proven success in 
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international market competition, something not evident in 
Brazil. Hence Chilean entrepreneurs were more confident 
that their interests would continue to be well served regard- 
less of the ideological inclination of particular governments, 
something reaffirmed by the Aylwin (and now Frei) govern- 
ment’s support for the neoliberal model. This stood in 
contrast with the perceptions of Brazilian entrepreneurs, who 
were doubly vexed by inconsistent government policy edicts 
and the dangers of opening the capital-intensive and corpo- 
rativistically organized domestic market to full international 
competition. 

Payne amplifies the argument about Brazil by pointing out 
that the combination of previous military mismanagement, 
international ethical pressures; and the relative degree of 
latitude and room for maneuver afforded business by elected 
government eventually outweighed capitalist insecurities and 
the propensity to seek authoritarian shelter in uncertain 
times. The relative degree of business unity (notwithstanding 
regional differences and the internecine quarrels within the 
major industrial confederation, FIESP), coupled with the 
structural weakness of organized labor and other subordinate 
groups, allows Brazilian capital to be flexible enough to 
support the electoral regime while simultaneously preventing 
it from engaging in significant socioeconomic redistribution 
programs (such as land reform'and social welfare projects). 
As a result, Payne claims that Brazilian business occupies a 
“privileged position” in government that allows it a dispro- 
portionate influence over political outcomes (p. 240). - 

Durand demonstrates the importance of capitalist unity— 
particularly in its use of collective agents—in his study of 
Peru. According to him, it was the formation of a single peak 
association representative of capitalist interests, CONFIEP, 
that “changed the ability of business to influence policy and 
political decisions . . . in unison” (p. 173). Even so, he argues 
that an inherent lack of class unity continues to simmer below 
the surface of trade association agreements, and this could 
undermine business confidence’ in being able to realize its 
interests within the electoral regime. Nevertheless, the emer- 
gence of a dominant collective agent forged a previously 
unseen unity of perspective within the Peruvian economic 
elite, and provided with a supportive political climate by the 
Fujimori administration, business has been able to pursue 
vigorously its interests without challenging the electoral bases 
of the civilian regime. ; 

The ambivalent attitude of business toward democracy is 
best summarized by Heredia in her analysis of its relationship 
with the Mexican state. Focusing on the interaction between 
Mexican political and economic elites, she concludes that 
“business leaders have thus far succeeded only in ushering in 
partial and segmented political liberalization that has tended 
to reinforce, rather than erode,, the basic pillars of authori- 
tarian rule” (p. 180). The incorporation of the major busi- 
ness-backed opposition party, PAN, into the electoral system 
and the rapprochement of key capitalist groups with the 
political elite after a period of stress in the early 1970s and 
early to late 1980s were processes that “contributed to an 
overall political liberalization within existing political institu- 
tions, rather than outside. This has ensured political stability 
but has simultaneously reproduced some of the key mecha- 
nisms that have historically shored up authoritarian rule” (p. 
208). So long as their interests were accommodated within 
the existing parameters, Mexican elites were content to play 
within flexible authoritarian rulds rather than push for gen- 
uine democratic reform. So the lesson to be learned, one that 
was lost on the military dictators in other countries, was that 
flexibility in catering to business concerns is critical for its 


continued support. The PRI regime and its elected counter- 
parts in the other five cases are acutely cognizant of this. 

Only in Conaghan’s treatment of Bolivia is explicit refer- 
ence made to the rewriting of the “public transcript” of 
capitalism in the Western Hemisphere over the last decade 
or so. As both a case for the ideological supremacy of 
capitalism as a social form and as an instrument for unifying 
business interests in a common project, the current public 
transcript (as defined by James Scott), both in the United 
States and Latin America, is to reassert the political, eco- 
nomic, and ideological strength of the entreprenuria! classes 
in the postauthoritarian moment. Even if the project remains 
incomplete in Bolivia, and even if ıt has served to expand 
rather than erode the bases of the PRI regime as well as 
bolster the dirigiste tendencies of a number of Latin Amer- 
ican presidents (Fujimori and Menem foremost among the 
cases presented here), it is clear that these are the best of 
times for capitalists in the region. 

What emerges from this compilation is sobering (the 
editors’ generally optimistic assessment notwithstanding). In 
Latin America today, business is the political equivalent of a 
500-pound gorilla: inherently antagomstic toward sharing its 
privileged position with subordinate members of the commu- 
nity, even if docile and self-assured of its place in the social 
hierarchy when operating from a position of acknowledged 
strength, but ultimately very dangerous when it perceives 
itself to be weakening, chooses to demonstrate its power, or 
is seriously threatened. Thus, under elected regimes in the 
Western hemisphere they may now wear suits rather than 
uniforms, but in the end, gorillas still rule. For students and 
scholars with an interest in the prospects for deepening 
democracy in the region, this book is a compelling reminder 
of that fact. 


The Logic of Evil: The Social Origins of the Nazi Party, 
1925-1933. By William Brustein. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1996. 235p. $27.50. 


Jeffrey Kopstein, University of Colorado at Boulder 


Why did people become Nazis? Based on a mammoth sample 
of pre-1933 National Socialist Party members drawn from 
the files at the Berlin Document Center, William Brustein 
makes the connection between socioeconomic position and 
the decision to join the party. In doing so, he argues that the 
choice to join was based primarily on individual calculation of 
material interest. It was rational. The party program con- 
tained specific proposals to deal with pressing economic 
concerns of key social groups, and the organization effectively 
used selective incentives to overcome formidable barriers to 
joining. 

Needless to say, this thesis is controversial. Calling Nazis 
rational materialists runs against the bulk of recent historical 
scholarship, which has increasingly stressed the centrality of 
racial and biological thinking in accounting for the Nazi 
phenomenon. Brustein, in fact, explicitly rejects anti-Semit- 
ism and irrationalism as helpful in understanding the social 
origins of the movement. It is certainly one of the strange 
things about history and social science that Michael Burleigh 
and Wolfgang Wippermann (The Racial State, 1991), Daniel 
Jonah Goldhagen (Hitler’s Willing Executioners, 1996), and 
Brustein are all talking about the same country. Yet, they are. 

Brustein tells a fascinating story of how ordinary Germans 
joined an extraordinary party for ordinary reasons. The 
structure of the book is quite sensible. First, he summarizes 
and criticizes the extant approaches to the social origins of 
Nazism, including the irrationalist/mass society approach of 
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Arendt, Kornhauser, and others; the Lower-Middle-Class- 
Reaction thesis associated primarily with Lipset; the confes- 
sional-social milieu argument according to which Catholics 
and Social Democrats were somehow immunized from Nazi 
affiliation because of their social attachments; and, finally, the 
notion of the Nazis as a general catch-all party of protest 
after 1928. 

Brustein’s criticisms of these explanations are both con- 
ceptual and methodological. On the irrationalist/mass society 
thesis, he points out that Nazi membership fluctuated greatly 
between 1925 and 1933. Many people who joined the party 
before 1933 (40%) also left before 1933. “If the irrationality 
thesis is correct, then we must assume that thousands of 
previously irrational people suddenly became rational by 
1933” (p. 10). This is an interesting point, but it is also true 
that the mass society thesis would have no problem explain- 
ing wild fluctuations in the membership of political organi- 
zations; that, after ali, is part of what the notion of social 
anomie is all about. On the idea of Nazism as a revolt of the 
middle classes, Brustein correctly points to recent work on 
voting patterns in the late Weimar era which convincingly 
shows that ‘the Nazis had made surprisingly large inroads 
among the working class and that their middle-class support 
was by no means universal. To the social milieu argument he 
retorts that if German Protestants were available for recom- 
mitment away from democratic politics, why did they choose 
the Nazis over other extremist organizations? Similarly, on 
the idea of the Nazis as a catchall protest party, he questions 
why people supported the Nazis rather than drift into other 
parties. His main methodological criticism of the voting 
studies is familiar to students of the late Weimar period: 
Despite valiant efforts to overcome the ecological fallacy, the 
absence of individual-level voting data makes it difficult to say 
with any assurance who exactly liked the Nazis. 

Brustein wants to address both these problems, the con- 
ceptual and the methodological, by turning the focus of 
analysis to the people who actually joined rather than simply 
voted for the party. Instead of conceiving on National 
Socialism as a political residual into which the discontented 
and unattached could drift, Brustein wants to go one step 
farther and give positive reasons for Nazi support. In several 
chapters compared the Nazis with other mainstream parties, 
he maintains that the Nazi program was widely known and 
contained specific appeals to the groups of people who 
eventually joined in unusually large numbers. On the basis of 
his huge sample, Brustein reconstructs individual-level data 
for party joiners. The central argument is that those socio- 
economic groups (both farmers and workers) that were most 
threatened by import competition and unemployment looked 
favorably on the protectionist and Keynesian rhetoric of the 
Nazis. The political immunization against Nazism that most 
historians have found among Catholics and attribute to the 
strong social milieu of the Catholic Center Party and political 
Catholicism in genera] is attributed by Brustein more to 
regional difference in modes of farming and systems of land 
tenure. Instead of explaining why Protestant farmers drifted 
to Nazism by reference to the weaker immunizing effect of 
their cultural milieu, Brustein finds that these differences in 
culture actually mask a deeper split in modes of production 
that the Nazis could exploit in their programmatic state- 
ments. 

Brustein is able to make these fine distinctions by dividing 
up the German population into highly specific occupational 
groups and import/export sectors. One may quibble with how 
he parses the population into jobs and sectors and even 
suspect that alternative classifications might not have so 
strongly supported his data. Still, this analysis of who joined 
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the National Socialist Party is unsurpassed in its sophistica- 
tion and methods. Anyone who wishes to challenge his inter- 
pretation of who joined the party will have a lot of work to do. 

I suspect, however, that this work may be worth undertak- 
ing. If Brustein were telling a story of who voted for the Nazis 
I might be more convinced of the rational materialist logic. 
Pocket-book voting is a widely (if not universally) shared 
tradition in electoral research. But joining was not the same 
as voting for the NSDAP, and even after 1925 it was not an 
easy decision. Although he wants to treat, the Nazis as an 
ordinary party like any other, even in 1925 everyone knew 
that this party was essentially anti-systemic. The decision to 
join the Nazis was simply not the same as becoming a member 
of the Catholic Center or the German People’s Party. 

Brustein knows this and devotes an entire chapter to 
selective incentives (SI) that the Nazis employed to overcome 
the disincentives to joining. From an empirical standpoint, 
the discussion of SI is important in order to account for 
decisions to join or not join that are not predicted by the 
theory. I found this chapter to be the weakest in an otherwise 
well-crafted book. Although the idea of SI follows from the 
intellectual approach taken here, speaker’s fees and other 
small goodies doled out by the Nazis (and every other party, 
for that matter) simply cannot carry the empirical or theo- 
retical weight that the author wants them to. It is true that 
after the Nazis came to power they had plenty of booty to 
spread around, but before 1933 they did not. The Nazi 
solution to the collective action problem did, in fact, rely on 
rationality, but it was a rationality conceived of more broadly 
than this book does. “Territorial expansion and racial perse- 
cution” (which Brustein claims were a “hidden agenda” [p. 
182] and therefore not important before 1933), especially for 
the kinds of people Brustein describes—party joiners—were 
rational alternatives to normal occupation activity in the 
economy. 

These thoughts aside, Brustein has written an important 
book. The database is impressive, the theory ts provocative, 
and the conclusions are scary. If he is right, and other racist 
and xenophobic parties can mask their true aims until they 
attain power, then evil may simply need to craft its message 
well and rely on our rational instincts for the rest. 


Term Limits and Legislative Representation. By John M. 
Carey. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1996, 216p. 
$59.95. 


Michelle M. Taylor, Texas A&M University 


Term Limits is a wonderful example of the value of compar- 
ative political analysis. Textbooks addressing the question 
“why compare” list making predictions as one reason for the 
comparative endeavor. Carey’s book does exactly that. 
Through a well-organized, clearly written comparative anal- 
ysis of the Costa Rican and Venezuelan political systems he 
creates an empirical basis for predicting what effect term 
limits could have on politics in the United States. 

Using the cases of Costa Rica, which prohibits immediate 
reelection of deputies, and Venezuela, where there are no 
restrictions on reelection, Carey examines the effect of “tak- 
ing away the electoral connection” on the behavior of depu- 
ties. A long-accepted premise of political science is that the 
desire to be reelected drives politicians to attend to constit- 
uents’ particularistic needs and policy preferences. It is also 
commonly accepted that, where parties largely determine 
who gets elected and reelected, parties are cohesive, so they 
can pass their legislative programs. These virtual axioms of 
political science and the recent fascination with term limits in 
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the United States prompted Carey to explore the effect of 
term limits on deputies’ behavior. His findings allow predic- 
tion that can inform the debate in the United States and also 
expand theory about the electoral connection and how it 
influences the ability of democratic systems to represent 
citizens’ interests and make policy. 

The book is organized in such a way to make it accessible 
to many types of readers. Carey reviews the literature about 
the effect of term limits, then argues eloquently for how a 
comparative approach will help us assess the effect of term 
limits on political behavior. He then presents brief but 
thorough overviews of the Costa Rican, Venezuelan, and 
U.S. cases. In the second section of the book he conducts a 
comparative quantitative and qualitative analysis of the effect 
of term limits, looking at political ‘careers, performance of 
constituency service, and party cohesiveness. In the third 
section he brings the discussion back to the U.S. case. 

The findings corroborate existing research on constituency 
service incentives and how parties can control their deputies. 
First, Carey establishes that Costa Rican deputies have 
political career aspirations, even though they cannot build a 
career in the Assembly, and he shows that many do continue 
in politics through appointed executive branch positions. He 
then shows how the “electoral connection” need not be direct 
to induce deputies to attend to constituents’ needs. Statistical 
data and information from elite! interviews are used to show 
that Costa Rican political parties have created an incentive 
structure that prompts deputies to perform constituency 
service. In Venezuela, by comparison, deputies do not have 
an incentive to attend to constituents, even though most want 
to be reelected. Party leaders determine who gets “electable” 
positions on the party list, so deputies work for party leaders’ 
interests rather than the peoplé of the country. The Costa 
Rican findings suggest that patronage is a solution to the 
collective action problem term limits create for parties. 
Carey’s work adds depth to the constituency service litera- 
ture. He not only reaffirms existing findings but also fleshes 
out how the indirect electoral connection works by focusing 
on politicians’ careers immediately after their term in the 
Assembly. 

This work goes beyond the existing literature about the 
electoral connection in several ways. It provides empirical 
evidence to validate what deputies say about their constitu- 
ency service behavior and how it affects their political futures. 
It shows that even where a reelection incentive is clearly 
present (as in Venezuela) parties can recast this incentive 
structure in a way that diverts ideputies from constituency 
service. Carey also provides an: excellent discussion of the 
advantages that can accrue to parties from targeting partic- 
ularism. This subject is ripe for |research as parties, such as 
the KMT in Taiwan and the [PRI in Mexico, make the 
transition from clientelistic authoritarianism to democracy. 
Parties, not just individual deputies, may target pork and 
particularistic benefits in an orchestrated fashion to ensure 
that they win democratic elections. Carey tackles the difficul- 
ties of empirically testing for party strategies 'that target 
particularistic resources caused, by the multiple strategies 
which may be used. His combination of statistical tests and 
information from elite interviews provides insight into how 
parties attempt to make use of this tool to enhance their 
election chances. 

Carey also explores the effect of term limits on party 
cohesiveness and the governing party’s ability to implement 
its program. He shows that legislative cohesiveness is lower in 
the Costa Rican Assembly than in the Venezuelan Congress 
and that term limits largely explain the difference. Based on 
this comparative analysis he presents a list of conditions 
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needed for party cohesiveness. These findings have signifi- 
cant implications for the U.S. case, since parties in the United 
States already lack effective mechanisms to police adoption 
of the party label. The implication 1s that term limits could 
increase party cohesion in the United States if they were to 
cause deputies to depend on their party to continue their 
political career. If parties were to continue to exercise little 
control over politicians’ futures, however, then cohesiveness 
could decrease even more. 

The final section of the book returns to the U.S. case. 
Carey first looks at the behavior of last-term members of 
Congress to simulate the effect of term limits on the behavior 
of U.S. politicians. He then considers what the Costa Rica- 
Venezuela comparison tells us about the possible effects of 
term limits in the United States. 

In sum, Carey uses an innovative comparative method to 
advance greatly the theoretical and practical debate about 
term limits. But this book goes beyond that topic and will be 
of interest to scholars studying party cohesiveness and insti- 
tutional design. Carey shows, once again, but from a very 
different angle of research, that there is often a trade-off 
between responsiveness and party cohesiveness. In addition, 
this book provides food for thought about how parties can try 
strategically to target pork and particularistic service to 
enhance their electoral prospects. This is interesting from the 
perspective of institutional design, that is, to determine when 
parties will be able to direct the behavior of their deputies. It 
also 1s a potentially rich line of inquiry concerning transitions 
from authoritarianism to democracy, as parties from author- 
itarian regimes adapt to competitive elections while trying to 
ensure their hold on power. 


The Green Rainbow: Environmental Groups in Western 
Europe. By Russell J. Dalton. New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 1994. 305p. $34.00. 

Green Networks: A Structural Analysis of the Italian Envi- 
ronmental Movement. By Mario Diani. Edinburgh: Edin- 
burgh University Press, 1995. 221p. $75.00. 


Thomas R. Rochon, The Claremont Graduate School 


Long before Mancur Olson formulated the illogic of collec- 
tive action from the perspective of an individual utility 
Iaximizer, students of social movements puzzled over the 
origins and causes of the periodic mobilization of substantial 
segments of the public on behalf of some collective goal. In 
recent years, scholars have increasingly moved away from the 
individual level of analysis and instead have examined the 
organizations and networks (both formal and informal) that 
coalesce to lend structure, strategy, and ideological direction 
to a movement. While it is, in the end, up to individuals to 
decide whether and how they will become involved in a 
movement, organizations and networks provide the context 
for those decisions. In their respective studies, Russell Dalton 
and Mario Diani have focused on the highly diverse and 
diffuse networks of organizations that we conventionally 
group under the name “environmental movement.” 

The environment is a particularly good issue area in which 
to study movement structure. The contemporary environ- 
mental movement has produced a profound transformation 
in social values as well as in political institutions and pro- 
cesses. As Dalton points out, there are now ministries of the 
environment in every European country, the European 
Union has the Environmental Agency, and environmental 
interest groups have more members than do political parties. 
Diani tells a comparable story for Milan, where environmen- 
tal organizations have won the right to sue local administra- 
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tors who violate environmental regulations. Most of the 
organizations studied by Dalton and Diani participate in 
governmental commissions, giving them a direct (though 
often modest) role in developing policy. 

At the same time, the environmental movement is not a 
single, homogeneous entity. The contemporary wave of en- 
vironmentalism is only the latest iteration of a series of 
movements going back to the late-nineteenth-century surge 
of interest in preserving natural wonders and exotic species. 
Each wave of environmental action has produced its own 
organizations, resulting in a contemporary movement com- 
posed of organizations accumulated from different eras like 
layers of sediment. Each layer has its own distinctive issue 
agenda, organizational structure, and tactical repertoire. 

Russell Dalton’s innovative and readable study, The Green 
Rainbow, focuses on environmental interest groups in West- 
ern Europe. His survey of 69 national environmental organi- 
zations shows that most divide neatly into two types: older 
groups concerned with nature protection and recently estab- 
lished associations concerned with ecological issues. Dalton 
reveals that this distinction is highly predictive of a range of 
organizational characteristics. Relative to nature protection 
associations, environmental organizations are less central- 
ized, more participatory, and more internally conflictual. 
Nature protection associations tend to be centered on carving 
out for themselves a role in the political process; ecological 
groups also see politics as important, but they are equally 
likely to view change in public opinion as crucial to achieving 
their goals. 

Dalton concludes that ideology is the key to understanding 
the structure, resources, and tactics of movement organiza- 
tions. His model of “Ideologically Structured Action” (ISA) 
proposes that the ideology of an organization affects its 
structure, internal decision-making process, resources, tacti- 
cal choices, alliance opportunities, and specific issue focus. 
Dalton thinks of environmental organizations as rivals com- 
peting in a market, each with its own product differentiated 
on ideological grounds. Each fills a niche and sells a specific 
ideological image to members. The societal market for 
environmental organizations is a segmented one, resulting in 
diverging organizational types that are able to mobilize a 
variety of supporters, develop varying relationships with 
political organizations, and reach alliances with a wide array 
of social organizations. 

Mario Diani’s study, Green Networks, is in some ways an 
intensive local version of Dalton’s survey of national organi- 
zations. Like Dalton, Diani takes as his unit of observation 
the movement organization, and he surveyed 42 such orga- 
nizations in Milan in 1985 (along with a smaller set in 1990). 
Although he interviewed most of the actrve members in these 
groups, Diani centered his questions on traits of the organi- 
zation itself, on links among organizations, and on how the 
organization recruited its activist base. 

Diani’s central concern is to elucidate the structure of the 
network linking environmental organizations. This includes 
the formal network of interorganizational ties (which Diani 
calls the visible network) and the informal network of 
friendships and overlapping memberships among activists 
(which Diani calls the latent network). These links aid in the 
circulation of resources and common perspectives through- 
out the movement; the network structure is in fact the key to 
creating the sense of shared grievance and common identity 
that makes it meaningful to speak of a movement in the first 
place. 

Like Dalton, Diani divides environmental organizations 
into those focused on nature protection (including animal 
protection and land preservation) and what he calls the 
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“political ecology” movement, which is centered on pollution, 
traffic, open-land management, and other problems associ- 
ated particularly with urban growth. Diani finds fewer dis- 
tinctions between these two organizational types in Milan 
than does Dalton in his comparison of national organizations. 
Both branches of the movement grew rapidly during the 
1980s, and both were greatly shaped by the student and 
worker protests of the 1970s. As Tarrow (1989) has pointed 
out in Democracy and Disorder, one effect of that era of 
protest was to efface the traditional dividing line in Italian 
politics between red and white, or communist and Catholic. 
Although Diani finds environmental organizations whose 
origins can be traced to the Catholic tradition of activism, the 
Marxist tradition, or the extra-parliamentary tradition that 
emerged in the late 1960s and 1970s, there are many ties 
among these organizations, and they are not distinctive in 
their ideology or their tactics. Cross-organizational coopera- 
tion within the environmental movement occurs without 
regard to the traditional schisms of Italian politics. 

Diani’s most important findings concern the structure of 
the environmental network. The visible network (comprised 
of formal alliances and regular exchange of information 
among organizations) has a hub-and-spoke design. Larger, 
more resource-rich organizations take the lead in local 
campaigns, around which the smaller organizations orient 
their own activities. Most of the smaller groups have a strong 
connection to at least one large organization, while links 
among the smaller organizations are relatively thin. The 
larger, more bureaucratic organizations also have a relatively 
dense set of ties with one another, which leads Diani to 
hypothesize that organizational resources are a more power- 
ful structuring principle than ideological beliefs. 

The latent network refers to the ties of friendship and 
overlapping membership among organizations. This network 
is much more evenly distributed among organizations, and it 
extends as well beyond the boundaries of the environmental 
movement itself to encompass other political groups. A 
recent body of research has stressed the crossover in values, 
tactics, and activists among movements, leading to clusters 
(or cycles) of movement activity. Diani’s data on activist 
friendships and overlapping memberships provide a micro- 
foundation for the theory of movement cycles. 

These studies by Dalton and Diani were carried out 
independently and are not strictly comparable. The national 
environmental organizations examined by Dalton are, of 
course, larger and more resource rich than are the local 
groups studied by Diani. Dalton’s organizations range from 
1,000 to 100,000 members; the average membership in Di- 
ani’s organizations is about 500. Whereas 90% of Dalton’s 
organizations had at least one paid staff member, this was 
true of just 10% of Diani’s organizations. Dalton’s study 
covers most major national environmental organizations in 
all the European Union member states; Diani sacrifices 
breadth for the ability to examine even the smallest of 
environmental associations in Milan. Whereas Dalton’s sur- 
vey contains a great deal of information on the contacts of 
movement organizations with governmental committees and 
agencies, Diani offers more information on linkages among 
the environmental organizations themselves. 

Neither study tells us much about the political beliefs of 
environmental activists. If Dalton’s ISA hypothesis is correct, 
then it becomes a pressing matter for future research to 
determine the extent to which activists select organizational 
affiliations based on their own ideological beliefs. The case of 
Italy poses particularly hard questions about the relationship 
between ideology and activism, for surveys of the Italian 
public show them to be among the leaders in Europe in 
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pro-environmental attitudes and among the laggards in envi- 
ronmental activity. Diani (p. 182) concedes that even “Italian 
ecology activists are not particularly keen on practicing 
ecologically sound life-styles.” 

That said, the juxtaposition of these studies offers some 
intriguing contrasts deserving of further research. Among 
Dalton’s national groups and the largest of Diani’s local 
organizations, ideological differences were profoundly impor- 
tant in shaping organizational processes, tactics, and alli- 
ances. Among the smaller groups in Milan, ideological 
differences appear to be sacrificed to the need to develop 
close ties to other environmental organizations. The Green 
Rainbow portrays national environmental movements as 
composed of ideologically differentiated organizations, each 
pursuing its own goals, and each having relatively limited 
contacts with others. Green Networks finds a greater degree of 
cooperation among local environmental organizations, which 
must work together to generate sufficient resources to carry 
out their activities. The key!to organizational structuring 
within a movement, then, may be the interaction between 
ideology and resources: The more resourceful groups deter- 
mine the tenor of the movement, while the smaller organi- 
zations maintain themselves in specialized ideological niches. 

Both Dalton and Diani (particularly Dalton) find that the 
age of an organization is associated with its ideology, orga- 
nizational structure, resources, and alliances. There are two 
possible explanations for this phenomenon. One is a life-cycle 
explanation: The resource levels and tactical behaviors of the 
younger ecological organizations will approach those of the 
older conservation organizations as the former achieve more 
social and political acceptance. The other possibility is that 
there are enduring generational differences between organi- 
zational types. This would bej the case if it were true that 
organizations develop structures and tactical approaches in 
conformity to the political climate in which they are founded, 
and then retain those patterns ever after. The contrast 
between the establishment politics of the nature protection 
organizations, rooted in Progressivism in the United States, 
and the challenging politics of. the ecological groups, rooted 
in the protest era of the 1970s,'suggests a permanent genera- 
tional distinction in organizational structure and style. Of 
course, only time will tell if this is the case. Through their 
careful and nuanced studies of environmental organizations, 
Russell Dalton and Mario Diani have laid a foundation for 
future research into the structure and evolution of movement 
politics. : 
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The Power of Politics: New Social Movements in France. By 
Jan Willem Duyvendak. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 
1995. 251p. $60.00. | 


Frank L. Wilson, Purdue University 


A wave of new social movements based on environmental, 
anti-nuclear, peace, squatters’ rights, women’s rights, and 
homosexual rights groups arose and became important 
political forces in most West European nations during the 
1970s and 1980s. They were seen as distinctive from earlier 
social movements, such as trade unions, regionalist groups, 
and farm groups, in their goals, organizational styles, 
emphasis on participant involvement, and nonhierarchical 
leadership. The new movements introduced new sets of 
political actors, different forms of participation, new policy 
agendas, and greater political turbulence in many Euro- 
pean countries. 

France, however, appeared to many to lag behind in the 
trend toward growing political influence from new social 
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movements. This was paradoxical given France’s long tradi- 
tion of disorderly politics. In addition, many observers looked 
at the “events of May 1968” in France as a point of origin for 
the European wave of new social movements. But: beyond a 
short-lived antinuclear energy movement in the early 1970s, 
France appeared much less involved in the broader wave of 
new social movements that continued for the next two 
decades in the rest of Western Europe. 

Duyvendak finds the explanation for France’s lagging 
new social movements in the “political opportunity struc- 
ture,” a notion developed earlier by Tarrow, Eisinger, and 
Others. The general structure of political institutions, 
formal and informal procedures of governing, and the 
configuration of power in the broad sense of the nature 
and power of political parties and interest groups create 
this political opportunity structure with which those chal- 
lenging the status quo must contend. In addition, challeng- 
ers, such as new social movements, must devise their 
Strategies not only with reference to this political oppor- 
tunity structure but also with regard to the specific mix of 
repression, facilitation, and chances of operating success- 
fully within that structure. 

As expected, the author focuses on the strength of the 
French state; he points also to the extensive powers of 
selective exclusion that the state can use to isolate and 
demobilize those forces it wishes to ignore; he illustrates how 
the two-ballot electoral system works to limit opportunities 
for challengers. Duyvendak also directs attention to a less 
commonly recognized element in the French opportunity 
structure: the pervasiveness of traditional conflicts over social 
class and religion. He argues that the strength to these 
traditional cleavages and their embedded nature in the party 
system and in political discourse have worked to limit oppor- 
tunities for new forces that seek to define themselves outside 
the parameters of these old cleavages. Indeed, Duyvendak 
rejects the usual claim that the events of May 1968 repre- 
sented the birth of the new politics of new social movements. 
Instead, he argues that the events were “old politics” domi- 
nated by class conflict. 

In addition, the author looks at the consequences on the 
new social movements of the arrival of the French Left to 
power in 1981. This was the first time that the Left had ruled 
alone since the Popular Front in the 1930s. During decades 
of opposition, the Left had become the source of political 
hopes for countless causes, including those of the new 
social movements. Duyvendak explains how these hopes 
were shattered, not so much because of the realities of 
political life but more because of the Left’s inability to rise 
above its concerns linked to traditional cleavages. 
Duyvendak shows well—and seems to share—the disillu- 
sionment of the new forces as Mitterrand’s government 
gave preference to traditional class-based politics and 
electoral considerations over the aspirations of the new 
social movements. He sees in this disillusionment the key 
to explaining the demobilization and demoralization of 
French social movements. 

Two features make this book particularly noteworthy. The 
first is the author’s interest in comparing the French experi- 
ence in a systematic way to the experience of new social 
movements in three other European countries: Germany, 
the Netherlands, and Switzerland. Duyvendak is part of a 
team including Hanspeter Kriesi, Ruud Koopmans, Marco 
G. Giugni, and Hein-Anton van der Heijden that has 
studied new social movements in these countries. The 
focus on France is enriched by this team’s studies of the 
other three countries. The comparisons are valuable in 
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identifying and explaining the unique features of the 
French situation. 

The second feature is the quantitative analysis. Duyvendak 
and his colleagues have developed an important data set that 
allows for the incidence, measurement, and classification of 
protest events. The data are drawn from the major newspa- 
per in each of the four countries—France, Germany, the 
Netherlands, and Switzerland. The study includes one issue 
of the four newspapers from 1975 to the end of 1989. The 
issues used were selected from Monday editions, which 
presumably would capture the weekend news, when political 
demonstrations and other events are most likely to occur. In 
France, however, the combined Sunday-Monday issue of Le 
Monde actually appears on Saturday afternoon, well before it 
can report on the weekend’s activities. Another potential 
distortion of the data may come from the fact that many 
smaller events in France may not all be reported in a country 
where they are expected as part of the legacy of political 
contention. On the contrary, in Germany, the Netherlands, 
and Switzerland, where a tradition of political dissent 1s not 
as well established, newspapers may cover events that would 
be ignored in France. 

The book is plagued by minor typographical errors. For 
example, one source is listed in the bibliography as “D. 
Haas” but consistently cited in the text as “Paas.” There 
are also a number of minor but annoying factual errors, 
such as the reference to ENA as the Ecole Normale 
d’Administration (p. 48) or the assertion that the govern- 
ment, like the president, is directly chosen by the voters (p. 
47). The author also has the habit of using italics so very 
liberally that they lose their ability to emphasize major 
points; he then resorts to exclamation points in parenthe- 
ses to draw attention. More important, while there is a 
bibliography, there is no index, and that is a serious 
omission in a scholarly work. 

Despite these criticisms, the Duyvendak book stands as 
the best we have on new social movements in France. It 
also represents one of the few major efforts to look 
empirically and comparatively at unconventional political 
behavior since the book by Barnes and others, Political 
Action: Mass Participation in Five Western Democracies 
(1979). Even with the methodological limitations noted 
above, Power of Politics is an important contribution to our 
understanding of new social movements in France and 
elsewhere. 


Enterprise and the State in Korea and Taiwan. By Karl J. 
Fields. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1995. 269p. 
$35.00. 

Global Competitiveness and Industrial Growth in Taiwan 
and the Philippines. By Cheng-Tian Kuo. Pittsburgh, PA: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1995. 267p. $49.95. 


Paul W. Kuznets, Indiana University 


These books, as their title indicates, compare Taiwan with 
Korea and the Philippines. They have other things in com- 
mon beside Taiwan: Both examine issues of political econ- 
omy, both are by political scientists, and both employ an 
explicitly institutional approach to explain differences in 
enterprise size (Fields) and in economic performance (Kuo). 
They differ, however, in their institutionalism. Fields, who 
writes in the tradition of developmental state theorists, 
argues that “state institutions... are the key determinants of 
enterprise organization” (p. 23). Kuo discards developmental 
state theory for a tripartite scheme in which economic 
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outcomes are determined by differences in state-enterprise 
networks. 

Comparison, says Fields, requires that Taiwan and Korea 
be similar in most important respects but dissimilar in the 
variable of particular interest. After discussing similarities 
and disposing of competing explanations, Fields finds that the 
Korean state, which focused on rapid economic growth, 
achieved this by heavy subsidy of diversified business groups 
(the chaebol) and chaebol-affiliated general trading compa- 
mies. In Taiwan the related enterprise groups (guanxigiye) 
and large trading companies have been much smaller and less 
influential than their Korean counterparts because a trans- 
planted Nationalist Party regime, though desiring growth, 
wanted mainly “to promote economic stability and prevent 
the overconcentration of private capital” (p. 240). Since 
finance has been the key to state-enterprise relations in each 
country, Fields examines financial systems and their use by 
the state to implement industrial policy as well as the 
institutional differences that have fashioned very different 
business groups and trading enterprises in the two countries. 

Kuo defines a developmental state as one with state 
autonomy, strong capacity, and committed leadership. He 
finds that Taiwan, though economically successful, did not fit 
the definition, while the Philippines under Marcos, an eco- 
nomic failure, did. Success and failure therefore depend on 
something other than developmental statehood. Kuo’s cen- 
tral thesis is that institutions influence economic perfor- 
mance “according to...type of institution” (p. 25). He 
distinguishes three types: laissez-faire, clientelist, and corpo- 
ratist. The first may or may not aid development, the second 
produces stagnation, and the third promotes development. 
Taiwan succeeded because of a shift from clientelism to 
corporatism, while the Philippines failed, despite the formal 
trappings of corporatism, because these only masked the 
replacement of traditional by authoritarian clientelism. Kuo 
finds support for his institutional thesis in case studies of the 
textile, plywood, and electronic industries in each country. 
These, and a concluding chapter, constitute the second half 
of his book. 

Although necessarily brief, these summaries of the two 
authors’ central arguments reveal a host of major issues. One 
is whether Taiwan has (Field) or has not (Kuo) had the 
autonomy required of a developmental state. Fields finds the 
Nationalist state “remarkably autonomous from Taiwanese 
society” (p. 79), whereas Kuo sees a state “not economically 
autonomous from the capitalists” (p. 59). Why should auton- 
omy matter? One reason may be the Sunist legacy in Taiwan. 
Sun Yat-sen was concerned that private profit not be gener- 
ated at the expense of public welfare and that growth be 
coupled with equity. Also, the guanxigiye are dominated by 
ethnic Taiwanese: Their expansion would threaten the Na- 
tionalists’ political power. The issues of whether the state was 
or was not autonomous cannot be settled here, but two points 
can be made. First, the chaebol have been much larger than 
the guanxiqiye, both absolutely and relative to GNP, though 
not as large as Fields shows (Fields’s measure, sales as a 
percentage of GNP, double counts sales of purchased inputs. 
The appropriate measure is value added, not sales). This 
supports Fields’s argument that the Taiwanese state limited 
enterprise size. Second, democratization has reduced state 
autonomy in both countries. Fields may be correct in con- 
cluding that “business interests have become dominant play- 
ers in these new liberal settings” (p. 240). 

There is another explanation, which has nothing to do with 
State institutions, for why enterprise groups and trading 
companies are larger and therefore more influential in Korea 
than in Taiwan. This one follows from the scale economies 
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and large minimum-efficient size of capital-intensive indus- 
tries like steel and automobiles and from differences in 
domestic market size. Although:scale economies may require 
exporting, domestic markets still must be large enough to 
support an infant industry before it can compete in world 
markets. This is why Korea exports automobiles and Taiwan, 
with only half Korea’s population, does not. Also, the com- 
bination of large firms and small markets creates monopolies. 
If these produce steel, petrochemicals, and other intermedi- 
ate goods, they will reduce the competitiveness of down- 
stream producers. Production of intermediates has therefore 
been reserved for public enterprises in Tarwan, which Is. 
another reason the guanxigiye are smaller than the chaebol. 

Kuo, in Global Competitiveness and Industrial Growth, must 
identify the dominance of a particular institution, determine 
whether there is economic growth or decline, and then show 
that growth and institution arejrelated so that corporatism 
coincides with rapid growth, clientelism with little growth or 
decline, and laissez-faire with large fluctuations (and either 
growth or decline). There are three crucial points in this 
methodology: the identification of the dominant institution,’ 
reasons for a shift in institutional dominance, and the causal 
connection between institution and economic performance. 
Each of the three poses problems. 

Kuo finds, for instance, that the Nationalists imposed state 
corporatism in Taiwan from 1949, but it was ineffective until 
the 1960s, when Chang Kai-shek “replaced military recovery 
of the mainland with economic development as the country’s 
first priority” (p. 67). This is reflected in the textile industry, 
which languished in the 1950s, then surged until the first oil 
shock in 1973, after which production stagnated. Kuo exam- 
ines the rise and fall of corporatist textile associations during 
these years and concludes that “the growth and decline of the 
textile industry was associated with its degree of cohesion” (p. 
103) and that “a close relationship existed between the state’s 
cooperation and the industry’s performance” (p. 104). 

These findings reveal methodological problems. First, the 
presence of corporatism does not mean that it dominates. 
The issue is not existence but dominance, which is more 
subject to differences of interpretation than is existence. 
Second, the change from de jure to de facto corporatism 
(Kuo’s terms) or from clientelism to corporatism followed 
from realignment of state priorities. A subsequent change 
from corporatism to laissez-faire in the textile industry oc- 
curred when business cooperation eroded ‘and the state 
turned its attention from textiles to the emerging electronics 
industry. These explanations for the shift from the domi- 
nance of one institution to another are ad hoc and may have 
no basis in the institutions themselves. 

Although Kuo uses such terms as “associated with” and 
“close relationship” to express the connection between insti- 
tutions and economic performance, institutions are the 
causal agents in his analysis. Why, then, should an institution 
such as state corporatism improve economic performance? 
Kuo answers that state-producer cooperation will increase 
linkages from foreign direct investment, improve the use of 
foreign loans, shield producers from market fluctuations, 
reduce information costs, improve decision making, and 
increase effectiveness of policy implementation (pp. 36-43). 

One problem with these answers, beside Kuo’s failure to 
provide evidence in point, is that the causal relation may run 
the other way, from economic performance to institutional 
type. During Taiwan’s textile boom, for instance, cooperation 
contributed to the state’s export goals and the industry's 
needs for imported machinery and materials. Later, when 
production stagnated and quotas were established to prevent 
cutthroat competition, producers and the state had less 
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incentive to cooperate, and so corporatism declined. Also, as 
with Fields, the economic facts can be explained without 
reference to the institutional setting. Tarwan’s textile boom 
and subsequent decline were based on exports which rose 
and fell according to shifts in comparative advantage. Just as 
low wages allowed Taiwan’s textiles to displace Japanese 
textiles in world markets, later, after wages rose in Taiwan, 
Taiwanese textiles were displaced in turn by textiles from 
such lower wage countries as China and Indonesia. 

Criticism here should not be allowed to obscure the 
considerable merits of Fields’s and Kuo’s work. Disciplinary 
borders often provide subjects for interesting and significant 
research, and political economy is no exception. ‘Although 
institutional matters like enterprise size and state-enterprise 
networks may play an important role in economic develop- 
ment, the standard methods and theories of economics 
provide little help in dealing with them. Fields and Kuo take 
a first step toward identifying, grouping, and analyzing the 
institutional arrangements that have often been ignored in 
explanations of economic performance in Taiwan, Korea, 
and the Philippines. Much of their work is original rather 
than derivative and should provide new insight for any reader 
who wants to understand the development process in the 
three countries. 


States and Anti-Nuclear Movements. Edited by Helena 
Flam. Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1994. 427p. 
$85.00. 


Alice H. Cooper, University of Mississippi 


This book studies the interaction between states and antinu- 
clear movements in eight Western European countries in 
order to illuminate two phenomena: the effect of state- 
movement interactions on mobilization, goals, and strategies 
of movements over time, and the effect of state-movement 
interactions on policy outcomes, shifts in state elites’ policy 
goals, and conflict-management styles over time. The focus 1S 
much more on the latter than the former, that is, the political 
process by which nuclear energy policy is made. 

To this end, the book examines a series of “encounters” in 
successive “arenas” of conflict between state and movement, 
studying how the succession of strategic moves and counter- 
moves in the context of the broader political system produces 
the ultimate policy outcomes. This focus provides the frame- 
work for the eight case-study chapters, which are of uniformly 
high quality, are meticulously researched, and provide for 
very interesting reading. 

Theoretically, the book argues that social movements, elite 
responses, and policy outcomes are much better explained by 
dynamic, fluid, and contingent processes than by the struc- 
tural features of the political systems in question. The book 
rejects the argument, formulated in particular by Herbert 
Kitschelt (“Political Opportunity Structures and Political 
Protest: Anti-nuclear Movements m Four Democracies,” 
British Journal of Political Science 16 [1986]:57—-85), that 
formal political opportunity structures (e.g., “open” versus 
“closed” political systems) alone account for movement char- 
acteristics or policy outcomes, although the authors find that 
formal structures have some influence on the initial phase of 
state-movement conflict. Instead, taking a “process-oriented 
rather than structural” approach (p. 384), Flam (chapters 11 
and 12) argues that elite responses to movement challenges 
as well as policy outcomes are largely a product of “path- 
defining first encounters” (p. 318), in which movements 
manage (or fail) to find political allies, bring the conflict into 
an arena that permits public participation, and so forth. 
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Similarly, Diani and van der Heijden (chapter 13) maintain 
that movement characteristics result more from the evolution 
of encounters and styles of elite response than from “objec- 
tive” or “stable” political opportunity structures. Finally, 
Midttun and Rucht argue that highly variable political pro- 
cess explanations must complement structural accounts of 
nuclear policy outcomes. Neither singly nor collectively do 
the authors arrive at a theory explaining all phases of all 
movements. Speaking implicitly for the entire book, Midttun 
and Rucht note that, contrary to their initial intentions and 
expectations, “the most generalizable finding in our study, 
therefore, seems to be that policy outcomes are highly 
dependent on a specific setting composed of many factors 
which may, in part, change quickly over time” (p. 410). The 
contributors do, however, make a series of penetrating, 
carefully argued, and nuanced observations that bring rigor 
to the highly varied empirical detail. 

States and Anti-Nuclear Movements fits nicely into a body of 
literature on social movements that explains their character- 
istics and effect in terms of dynamic political processes. That 
movements are shaped by their political opportunities is a 
well-established tenet of the social movement literature. That 
Opportunities can be dynamic or conjunctural, as well as 
structural and relatively fixed, has also received notice (e.g., 
David Meyer, “Protest Cycles and Political Process: Ameri- 
can Peace Movements in the Nuclear Age,” Political Re- 
search Quarterly 46 [1993]}:451-79). In line with States and 
Anti-Nuclear Movements, moreover, several scholars have 
incorporated selected aspects of state-movement interaction 
into broader studies of social movements, including changes 
in state action as one element of conjuncturally determined 
opportunities (e.g., Doug McAdam, Political Process and the 
Development of Black Insurgency 1930-1970, 1982; and Anne 
Costain, Inviting Women’s Rebellion: A Political Process Inter- 
pretation of the Women’s Movement, 1992). 

This volume makes several useful contributions to the 
literature. First, compared to most other works, it focuses 
more explicitly and in more detail on state-movement inter- 
action as an essential structuring element of policy conflicts. 
Second, while a number of scholars have studied how state 
structures shape movements and how movements affect 
political systems, analyses of state actions are rare and 
generally are less systematic than those found in this volume. 
States, too, are subject to “political opportunity structures,” 
as it were; they, too, face structural and conjunctural con- 
Straints in their dealings with movements. Rather than a 
one-way path of influence, states and movements shape each 
other’s parameters of action. Third, this book does a master- 
ful job of theorizing the relationship between structural 
features of a political system and the fluid interaction be- 
tween states and movements. By analyzing that interaction in 
terms of “encounters” and “arenas,” the various authors 
determine the relative balance between structural and con- 
junctural factors at work at any given point in the policy- 
making process. 


Gender and Politics in Contemporary Canada. Edited by 
Francois-Pierre Gingras. Toronto: Oxford University 
Press, 1995. 271p. $28.00. 


Linda Trimble, University of Alberta 


The purpose of this edited collection is to “show a few of the 
very diverse ways in which gender is related to politics” (p. 
viii). Gingras does not claim to offer a comprehensive 
overview of the relationship between gender and politics in 
contemporary Canada. Instead, the selections are deliber- 
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ately eclectic. Contributors use a panoply of methodologies, 
from the purely quantitative to the more normative and/or 
qualitative, to examine topics as varied as homeless women, 
electoral reform, equity policy, women in the New Demo- 
cratic Party, feminism and nationalism in Quebec, and pmnt 
media portrayals of female politicians. The book’s twelve 
chapters are organized into three sections. The first two 
parts—"The Party System” and “Public Policy’—are appro- 
priately labeled and relatively coherent but the third, some- 
what ambiguously titled “Portraying Gender,” combines two 
chapters on the media treatment of women with two entirely 
unrelated studies. Indeed, these last two chapters could have 
been omitted with no ill effect. 

This collection provides an important resource to students 
of women and politics in Canada because several of the 
chapters are theoretically or methodologically innovative, or 
address relatively unexplored or underexplored topics, or set 
the agenda for future research. For instance, in Part I, Jane 
Arscott contrasts liberal representation theory with contem- 
porary feminist thinking about women and representation. 
She argues that simply electing more women will not ensure 
the political representation of women’s interests and policy 
needs, in all their diversity. This conclusion is supported by 
Manon Tremblay’s research on the attitudes of candidates 
for the 1989 Quebec election. Tremblay designed her survey 
instrument specifically to address the question of whether or 
not electing more women will make a difference to political 
life and public policy. She concludes that women may help 
transform the political system from within, but it depends on 
which women are elected, as female candidates are not 
united in supporting feminist positions and goals. Tremblay 
urges further research, especially studies of female behavior 
within the legislative environment. 

The second section of the book is equally valuable. Given 
the Ontario and Ottawa focus of much of the literature on 
gender and public policy in Canada, the chapters by Roberta 
Hamilton and Micheline Dumont, which address feminist 
organizing in Quebec, are especially welcome. Burt, Jacobs, 
and Ralston take fresh approaches to the analysis of gender 
and public policy. For instance, Meredith Ralston illustrates 
the necessity of giving voice to women, especially the most 
marginalized, who are invariably left out of and overlooked 
by public policy discussions. Her chapter documents an 
alarming disjunction between the perceptions and experi- 
ences of an ethnically diverse group of homeless women and 
the explanations for homelessness offered by neoconservative 
thinkers and practitioners. 

Unfortunately, a few of the contributions are disappoint- 
ing. There is a significant difference between the chapters 
which adopt gender as a variable and those which take a 
feminist standpoint, defined by Ralston in chapter 6 as an 
approach that “takes women as the main subject of research” 
(p. 121). The studies which are content to add women 
typically adapt existing instruments and measures to compare 
women with men. This approach constructs men as the norm 
and women as Other. The gender-as-variable strategy falsely 
homogenizes women, obscuring differences based on ethnic- 
ity, class, sexual orientation, spatial location, language, and so 
on. In contrast, the studies that take gender into account 
when framing the research question, developing the method- 
ology or survey instrument, and conducting the ensuing 
analysis offer a richer and more nuanced understanding of 
the relationship between women and political life. 

For example, Gingras’s content analysis of Ottawa daily 
newspapers uses gender as a variable, while Robinson and 
Saint-Jean use a feminist analysis to investigate print media 
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portrayals of female politicians.’ The former is purely descrip- 
tive while the latter is explanatory. The Gingras chapter 
confirms that women are rarely mentioned in Canada’s daily 
newspapers, especially in stories about mainstream politics. 
This result is hardly novel, as the underrepresentation of 
women ın media content is well documented. Furthermore, 
the reader is left hanging. Which women make it onto the 
pages of the daily newspaper and why? In what ways are 
women’s social, economic, and political contributions “fem- 
inized” or “privatized” by the ipress? Robinson and Saint- 
Jean’s chapter helps answer these questions. They offer a 
generational analysis, identifying three cohorts of female 
politicians and situating media coverage of these women 
within three distinct discursive frameworks. Moreover, they 
explore the political implications of media narratives that 
persistently focus on the sexual relationships, wardrobes, and 
hairstyles of female politicians, write women out of political 
life, and portray feminism as a negative personal character- 
istic. 

Another example of the gender-as-variable approach is 
Archer and Whitehorn’s examination of women in the fed- 
eral New Democratic Party. Women continue to be under- 
represented as party delegates and candidates and to some 
extent as party officials, despite the implementation of an 
affirmative action policy by the federal party. The authors 
provide no analysis of this finding beyond the observation 
that socialist parties are not immune to “male chauvinism” 
(p. 17). The investigation of issue positions among party 
activists is equally unsatisfying. Archer and Whitehorn com- 
pare attitudes of male and female convention delegates on 
only a few measures—stereotypical “women’s issues” such as 
abortion, censorship of pornography, and representation of 
women as candidates and party officials. Yet, the rather 
striking gender gap they discover on these issues is assumed 
to be unproblematic for the party because “the male-female 
divide seems to be greatest on iso-called targeted women’s 
issues” (p. 19)! In sum, this chapter compares women with men, 
tells us how female activists deviate from their male counter- 
parts, and asserts that it does not'really matter anyway. 

The Gingras chapter misleadingly titled “Gender and the 
Canadian Military” uses gender as a vehicle to employ a 
survey of Roman Catholics in the armed forces. This data- 
driven research project produces. inconclusive and potentially 
misleading conclusions as a result of the narrow and rather 
homogeneous sample and the. ambiguous nature of the 
questions. We find that similarly situated men and women 
have very close positions on “motherhood” issues, such as the 
value of world peace and disarmament. Finally, David 
Northrup’s chapter suggests that the sex of the interviewer 
may shape survey respondents’ answers to questions about 
affirmative action. This study will undoubtedly prove helpful 
when developing more effective; research tools, but it does 
not serve the main goal of the book, that is, exploring “some 
aspects of the relevance of gender to the Canadian political 
process” (p. viii). 

The transformative potential; of feminist research dis- 
cussed by Caroline Andrew in her brief concluding essay is 
borne out by many of the chapters in this intriguing collec- 
tion, particularly those which challenge mainstream political 
science methods, concepts, and theories. 


Cabinet Ministers and Parliamentary Government. Edited 
by Michael Laver and Kenneth! A. Shepsle. Cambridge and 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1994. 318p. $59.95 
cloth, $21.95 paper. , 


Making and Breaking Governments. By Michael Laver and 
Kenneth A. Shepsle. Cambridge and New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1996. 301p. $59.95 cloth, $18.95 
paper. 

Paul V. Warwick, Simon Fraser University 


These two books represent a tandem assault upon the status 
quo in the study of parliamentary government. Together they 
define, illustrate, and justify a new theoretical thrust ın a field 
that knows no shortage of complex, untested, and perhaps 
untestable theoretical constructs. A virtue of this effort is that 
it is at once eminently testable and refreshingly simple and 
elegant. If, as the poet said, “Beauty is truth,” this is a theory 
that ought to be true. 

The key motivation for the theory is to resolve the dilemma 
posed by the McKelvey-Schofield “chaos” theorems of spatial 
voting games. The theorems indicate that, unless one party 
controls a majority of parliamentary seats, multidimensional 
policy spaces rarely contain an equilibrium point and there- 
fore should experience extreme instability. The theoretical 
dilemma is that this expectation is unrealized in actual 
parliamentary systems, even though most appear to be mul- 
tidimensional, and many lack majority parties. Laver and 
Shepsie tackle the problem by assuming that (1) each salient 
policy dimension falls under the jurisdiction of a single 
department or ministry and (2) notwithstanding the funda- 
mental principle of collective decision making, government 
policy in each ministry is determined by the party that 
supplies the minister. These assumptions imply that the 
policy of any proposed successor government in each dimen- 
sion of the policy space must be the policy of the party 
allocated the ministry governing that dimension. By limiting 
the policy alternatives that may replace the status quo in this 
manner, stability becomes much more likely. 

In Making and Breaking Governments, Laver and Shepsle 
propose three kinds of equilibria that may emerge under 
these circumstances. Using Kadane’s (“On the Division of 
the Question,” Public Choice 13:47-54) result that an equi- 
librium point in a continuous policy space must be at the 
multidimensional median, Laver and Shepsle’s first equilib- 
rium is a dimension-by-dimension median (DDM) govern- 
ment. In their terms, such a government would have to 
include all parties occupying median positions on salient 
dimensions and allocate to each the corresponding portfolio. 
If no allowable alternative is preferred by a legislative 
majority, that is, its “winset” is empty, such a government 
cannot be beaten. Where a single party is located at the 
DDM and its winset is empty, we have the special case of a 
very strong party (VSP). It is in a position to form a stable 
government by itself (regardless of whether it is majoritar- 
ian), since no legislative majority prefers any other alterna- 
tive. Finally, even if no empty-winset DDM exists, there may 
be a party so situated that all proposals in its winset must also 
include it. This gives such a party an advantaged bargaining 
position, since it can veto all alternatives. Whether it man- 
ages to govern alone or not depends on the credibility of its 
veto threats; it is therefore a “merely strong party” (MSP). 
But it will be in whatever government emerges, and that 
government will be in equilibrium. 

These types of equilibria hold considerable promise for 
closing the gap between theory and reality, provided that the 
key assumption of ministerial autonomy is correct. But is it? 
The edited volume, Cabinet Ministers and Parliamentary 
Government, sets out to determine its plausibility through 
examining the policy roles played by cabinet ministers in 
sixteen parliamentary systems. These qualitative discussions 
focus on whether the policies that governments adopt are 
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affected by (1) their partisan composition, (2) their allocation 
of portfolios among parties, and (3) their allocation of 
portfolios within parties. The first and third questions present 
few problems and lead to relatively unambiguous answers of 
“yes” and “no,” respectively. The second question, the key 
one from the viewpoint of the theory, cannot be answered so 
easily. On the one hand, the decision-making power of 
individual parties over the portfolios allocated to them is 
enhanced by the sheer volume of government business, which 
encourages delegation, by norms of noninterference in the 
affairs of other departments and, most important, by the fact 
that ministers typically set the agenda in their domains: They 
determine which policies are brought forward for cabinet 
approval and in what form. On the other hand, studies also 
show that ministers are often constrained by the norms and 
practices of their department, by the need for interdepart- 
mental cooperation whenever policies cross departmental 
lines, by the obligation to clear policy proposals with the 
ministry that controls finances and/or the prime minister, and 
by the existence of detailed coalition agreements that must be 
respected. 

Most observers would regard the idea that ministers can do 
whatever they want in their jurisdiction as inherently implau- 
sible because it cuts against the very idea of cabinet govern- 
ment. Indeed, ministerial autonomy is rated low in most of 
the systems examined; on my reading, only Austria and 
Norway are judged to have even moderate levels, with the 
Netherlands and Italy falling somewhere in between. At first 
glance, this would appear to be bad news for their theory, but 
Laver and Shepsle see it in a less negative light. In their view, 
the noninterference norm, the agenda-setting power of indi- 
vidual ministries, and their control over policy implementa- 
tion add up to a strong element of departmentalism. This 
departmental power may be anticipated in the decision- 
making processes of cabinets, resulting in decisions that, 
despite their collective character, reflect the partisan alloca- 
tion of portfolios. Another possibility, which they do not 
consider, 1s that the coalition agreements guiding policymak- 
ing in multiparty governments are based on the principle of 
dividing up policy areas rather than reaching interparty 
compromises in each of them (perhaps for the same reasons). 

The edited volume, although valuable as a compendium of 
country analyses of ministerial influence, is mute on these 
points and hence inconclusive on the central assumption of 
departmentalism. But Making and Breaking Governments 
presents other evidence in favor of the theory. To establish 
that the strong-party concept may provide part of the answer 
to the riddle of governmental stability, Laver and Shepsle 
perform an extensive series of simulations to show that strong 
parties emerge quite frequently in systems with low dimen- 
sionality and a low to moderate number of parties. More 
important, using data on twelve postwar Western European 
systems, they amass a considerable body of empirical support 
for the theory. For one thing, they demonstrate that government 
formation tends to follow the lines of the theory more often 
than one would expect by chance, notably with respect to the 
presence of strong parties in cabinets and the propensity for very 
strong parties to monopolize key portfolios. Since strong parties 
tend to be large and centrally located in the policy space, the 
authors also show that the strong party concept has explanatory 
power even when size and centrality are controlled. 

The case made for the theory has its weaknesses, to be 
sure. Testing actual formations against random expectations 
is a fairly easy test, given the size and centrality of strong 
parties. When measures of size and centrality are entered 
into the analysis, the results are much more ambiguous. VSPs 
remain substantially more likely to hold key portfolios, but 
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since they are parties that control all medians, it is difficult to 
imagine that it could be otherwise. MSPs, in contrast, are no 
longer prone to receive key ministries while the tendency for 
their partners (PSPs) to do so is statistically rather shaky (t = 
1.72). Laver and Shepsle see these results as the consequence 
of the fact that MSP and PSP status are themselves functions 
of size and centrality, but if they are the intervening variables 
in the causal chain, their presence in the model should 
eliminate the size and centrality variables, not the other way 
around. No other competing explanations are evaluated, nor 
is the expectation that equilibrium governments should last 
longer directly tested. 

Laver and Shepsle are aware that more work needs to be 
done; they have doubts, for example, about another assump- 
tion underpinning their theoretical results, the assumption of 
separable jurisdictions—that the policies ministers imple- 
ment in their department are unaffected by what other 
ministers do ın theirs. Nevertheless, the authors show that 
assumptions such as the equal salience of policy dimensions 
and the attribution of only one dimension to each key 
portfolio can be relaxed without compromising the results 
(whether the opposite possibility that departments share 
policy dimensions can be accommodated is another matter). 
Moreover, they demonstrate that their theory can encompass 
such phenomena as the merging and splitting of parties, the 
willingness of party leaders to allow intraparty factionalism, 
and the formation of minority and surplus majority (over- 
sized) governments. That so simple a theory can have this 
explanatory scope makes it powerfully attractive and helps 
allay—if not dispel—doubts about its central premise. 


Peasant and Nation: The Making of Postcolonial Mexico and 
Peru. By Florencia E. Mallon. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1995. 472p. $55.00. 


Martin J. Scurrah, The Flinders University of South Australia 


Florencia Mallon’s book is more than a comparative analysis 
of rural popular movements in Mexico and Peru during the 
nineteenth century; it is more than an effort to understand 
why the attempt to construct a nation-state was relatively 
more successful ın Mexico than in Peru; and it is more than 
the examination of the articulation of local, regional, and 
national politics in two countries. Also and most important, it 
provides us with a new understanding of the ways in which 
forms of peasant nationalism develop and how subaltern 
classes actively participate in processes of nation-state for- 
mation. It therefore opens up new avenues for researching 
and understanding the politics of nation-state formation and 
presents a sophisticated and nuanced vision of the role of 
popular rural movements in the political debates of Mexico 
and Peru in the nineteenth and twentieth century. 

The starting point for Mallon’s research was why peasants 
and other subordinate groups participated in the political and 
ideological formulation of national projects without ever 
forming part of the alliance in power (p. 5). In answering this 
question through a comparative study of late-nineteenth- 
century Mexico and Peru, Mallon begins by conceiving of 
nationalism as “a project for collective identity based on the 
premise of citizenship—available to all, with individual mem- 
bership beginning from the assumption of legal equality” (p. 
4). She argues that peasant and other popular movements in 
the nineteenth century represented attempts to gain accep- 
tance as citizens, regardless of age, sex, race, class, or ethnic 
identity, by promoting a version of nationalism involving a 
more egalitarian practice. 

In the case of Mexico, the Liberals achieved hegemony by 
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at least partially incorporating the political aspirations and 
discourses of their followers, and this laid the groundwork for 
the successful consolidation of'the nation-state after the 1910 
revolution and its culmination under Cardenas in the 1930s. 
By contrast, the aristocratic ‘republic constructed by the 
Caceristas and Pierolistas in Peru excluded and.repressed the 
peasant movements that arose in resistance to the Chilean 
invaders during the Pacific War, thus impeding the achieve- 
ment of hegemony and the consolidation of the nation-state, 
as evidenced by the rise of Shining Path in the 1980s and the 
formulation of new nationalist) projects. 

In making this argument Mallon does not oversimplify or 
romanticize the peasant popular movements she studies but 
carefully documents the actions, struggles, conflicts, and 
alliances involved in the process of achieving communal 
hegemony out of the multiple discourses of gender, race, 
ethnicity, and class. She identifies local intellectuals as key 
actors in both formulating the communal hegemonic dis- 
course and articulating this with discourses at' the national 
level. These local intellectuals were “those who labored to 
reproduce and rearticulate local history and memory, to 
connect community discourses about local identity to con- 
stantly shifting patterns of power, solidarity, and consensus” 
(p. 12). In doing so, they hadito choose between acting as 
local counterhegemonic heroes or enforcers of more domi- 
nant forms of political culture. By the late twentieth century, 
according to Mallon, local intellectuals largely played the 
second role in Mexico and the former in Peru. 

After an introductory chapter, in which the origins and 
basic outline of the argument are presented, the book is 
divided into three sections. The first presents a detailed 
description and analysis of the process of achieving commu- 
nal hegemony in the indigenous communities in the Sierra 
Norte de Puebla in Mexico during the Liberal Revolution of 
1850-1867 and of the relationships between these alternative 
nationalisms and hegemonic discourses. The second section 
widens the analysis to incorporate less detailed information 
from three other cases: Morelos in Mexico and Junin and 
Cajamarca in Peru. These cases serve to test the generaliz- 
ability of Mallon’s argument by/discussing instances in which 
the articulation of local and national nationalist projects was 
unsuccessful or in which there was a failed attempt to achieve 
communal hegemony, and they also sensitize the reader to 
many of the factors conditioning these complex and dynamic 
processes. Finally, ın the thirdl section, the cases are com- 
pared and contrasted in detail! conclusions and reflections 
are presented, and the similarities and differences are carefully 
laid out between Mallon’s work and that of such researchers as 
Womack, Jean Meyer, Guerra, Knight, Hale, and Korek, Nu- 
gent, and Alonso, in the case of Mexico, and Flores Galindo, 
Manrique, and Gootenberg, in the case of Peru. 

Because Peasant and Nation ‘presents a new approach to 
researching and understanding) the process of nation-state 
formation in the nineteenth century, it is of interest and 
relevance to historians and political scientists who are not 
specialists on Mexico, Peru, or Latin America in general. The 
book combines complex and sophisticated theoretical argu- 
ments concerning political and historical processes with 
detailed scholarly research in two regions in each country. 

In addition to the general argument, the political scientist 
reader will enjoy the discussion of local intellectuals and the 
employment of the bones found in a cupboard in the museum 
in Xochiapulco as a metaphor ia a long and subtle reflection 
on local versus national hegemonic discourses. Yet, this 
reviewer found the detailed description of events in the 
Mexican case studies to be difficult reading in comparison to 
the briefer descriptions of the!two Peruvian regions, with 
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which he is more familiar. Thus, the reader who is not a Latin 
Americanist may wish to concentrate on the introductory 
chapter and third section of the book. 

The consolidation of the nation-state in Mexico and the 
failure to achieve this in Peru are, of course, the result of 
processes involving many more regions and a longer histori- 
cal period than those covered in this book. Thus, it is a 
suggestive rather than a definitive analysis of the process of 
nation-state formation in each country. One also wonders 
whether the peasant uprisings in Chiapas and Guerrero (the 
latter encompassing the area of one of Mallon’s case studies) 
and the present difficulties confronting the country may call 
into question Mallon’s characterization of the Mexican na- 
tion-state as “consolidated.” Nevertheless, this challenging 
and insightful work is recommended to all political scientists 
interested in the processes by which popular and elite and 
local and national politics are articulated. 


Poverty, Inequality, and the Future of Social Policy: Western 
States in the New World Order. Edited by Katherine 
McFate, Roger Lawson, and William Julius Wilson. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1995. 723p. $70.00. 


Desmond King, St John’s College, University of Oxford 


Advanced industrial democracies are experiencing significant 
economic and social changes. Not only is the economic basis 
of many of these states undergoing restructuring away from 
manufacturing toward service-sector employment patterns 
but also, combined with demographic and social trends, the 
welfare regimes in these countries face ummense challenges. 
Poverty, Inequality, and the Future of Social Policy is an 
ambitious and valuable contribution to the analysis of these 
trends. In a series of high-quality essays, the contributors 
range over the fundamental changes to household structure, 
labor markets, poverty levels, and welfare programs of se- 
lected advanced democracies (Canada, France, Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States). 

In the context of rising unemployment—particularly 
among the young, ethnic minorities, and middle-aged work- 
ers—and changing occupational structure—an increase in 
part-time, short-term contract employment—Western de- 
mocracies have been compelled to concentrate upon mech- 
anisms and institutional arrangements able to assist the 
transition from either welfare or unemployment into the 
labor market. This problematic is at the:core of the essays in 
this book. Intellectually, these developments coincide with 
the emasculation of the social-democratic welfare state con- 
sensus and the success of various versions of the New Right 
neoliberal framework. The elements of the former are valu- 
ably identified by Guy Standing in his chapter on the labor 
market: labor market security, employment security, work 
security, job security, labor reproductive security, labor rep- 
resentation security, and income security. Standing then 
documents how, for the weakest members of the job force, 
these dimensions of labor market participation have been 
eroded in many industrial democracies. Standing introduces 
one of the major themes of the collection: the incipient shift 
to a “behavioral conditionality” approach in work-welfare 
characterized by tough entitlement regimes. He argues that 
in the new tougher labor market environment, unemploy- 
ment benefit regimes are transformed into “primarily regu- 
latory devices [which] only partially protect the unemployed, 
since even 1f benefits are paid, income protection is far from 
secure” (p. 182). Not only has job security declined, but also 
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income support creasingly is awarded conditionally, for 
example, through workfare or job-search schemes. 

In an excellent chapter Katherine McFate correctly iden- 
tifies the public employment system as the key mechanism 
through which the state intervenes and attempts to amelio- 
rate conditions in its national labor market. If government 
programs designed to improve labor market conditions and 
income levels are to be effective, then a reliable employment 
service is essential. Yet, as she recognizes, this is exactly an 
area in which industrial democracies have mostly failed (a 
conclusion consistent with my own research published in 
Actively Seeking Work? The Politics of Unemployment and 
Welfare Policy in the United States and Britain, 1995). She 
summarizes the mstitution’s importance lucidly: “The public 
employment service of a country is the command center of 
active labor market policies. A national or regional system for 
identifying job shortages, emerging skill demands, and labor 
surpluses must be in place if a government is to effectively 
place citizens in activities that have the potential to improve 
their employment prospects. Unfortunately, few of the na- 
tions without developed capacities in these areas invested in 
upgrading their public employment services in the 1980s” (p. 
643). Mostly, public employment services become institutions 
for monitoring claimants, more attentive to their conditional 
activities than to helping them find jobs. Only Sweden, Italy, 
and France, for example, require employers to notify vacan- 
cies to employment offices; in other countries, these services 
deal with jobseekers at the margins of the labor market. This 
bias is very problematic because, as McFate writes, employ- 
ment services must be focused on the needs of unskilled and 
often young or minority jobseekers, for whom jobs are 
hardest to find. 

In the United States, the uniqueness of African Americans’ 
historical experience—denial of equality of citizenship until 
the early 1970s and persistent economic disadvantage in the 
preceding decades—continues to be a reason for federal 
policy. These circumstances are the focus of Troy Duster’s 
impressive chapter. Black Americans, particularly young 
males in central cities, face immense problems in integrating 
into the labor market, as the legacies of the egregious and 
pernicious segregated race relations in the United States 
remain tenaciously present. Duster identifies the major re- 
cent trend: “an aggregation of people, mainly African Amer- 
ican but increasingly Latino, who live in the central cities, 
participate at unparalleled levels in both alternative and 
underground economies, and have extraordinarily high 
rates of youth unemployment and contacts with the crim- 
inal justice system” (p. 466). As McFate observes, there 
has been a “dramatic decline in demand for low-skilled 
labor...over the last decade and a half in Western 
democracies” (p. 631). 

Furthermore, Duster rightly reminds the reader that the 
U.S. perception of African Americans’ current difficulties is 
remarkably ahistorical and ignorant of the segregationist 
past: “Our cultural memory is so short that there is a 
tendency to regard this very recent development as endemic 
and a long-standing feature of American society” (p. 466). 
His most dramatic data concern the alarmingly common 
encounters with the prison and criminal systems experienced 
by young African Americans, worryingly formulated in the 
following statistic: “While there are more than 10 times as 
many white males in higher education than incarcerated 
(4,485,000 vs. 330,258), there are more black males ın prison 
or jail than attending colleges and universities on a full-time 
basis (341,622 vs. 270,301)” (p. 474). The scale of these 
problems for U.S. society could hardly be expressed more 
pellucidly. 
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This carefully compiled and useful collection of essays has 
toward its conclusion a magisterial discussion of social rights 
by Hugh Heclo, a scholar whose work on social policy 
regimes has been influential. Heclo, to summarize all too 
briefly, argues that the development of welfare policy regimes 
in twentieth-century democracies has had an inclusionary 
bias, a feature he suggests is seriously threatened by recent 
labor market exclusions and welfare debates. Without pur- 
suing policies which include all citizens, however, our indus- 
trial democracies will observe the evaporation of their civil 
bases, the restoration of which may prove a good deal harder 
than many of us suppose. 


Civil Society and State Relations in Sweden. By Michele 
Micheletti. Aldershot: Avebury, 1995. 200p. $59.95. 


Henry Milner, Queen’s University 


Michele Micheletti does three things in this short book. She 
begins with an introduction to the study of collective action 
organizations and their evolution, offers an account of their 
historical development in Sweden in the last 150 years, and 
concludes with an attack on the standard approach in the 
existing Swedish literature. The first task is carried out in the 
initial chapter, the best one of the book. The second task 
takes up the bulk of the text, the historical analysis colored by 
the author’s implicit normative critique, and a critique is 
rendered explicit in the concluding chapter. 

Michelett: begins with civil society, the sphere of organized 
activity independent of government. A well-developed civil 
society is the sine qua non of democracy. Collective action 
Organizations are pivotal: They “help rethink democracy, 
redefine democracy, and change the boundaries of the polit- 
ical” (p. 6). Chapter 1 presents a number of useful typologies, 
especially those depicting the life-cycle of collective action 
organizations. The author’s implicit normative position be- 
gins to emerge when she addresses theories of pluralism and 
corporatism. Pluralist organizations are “governed more by 
member values and needs”; they are tolerant of dissent and 
encourage expression of minority viewpoints. Corporatist 
organizations, in contrast, are “rigid . . . characterized by elite 
democracy” (p. 15). Turning to “political opportunity struc- 
tures,” Micheletti moves quickly from ideal-type typologies to 
the real world: that of the United States is pluralist, open to 
all kinds of organizations, while that of Sweden is corporatist 
“because only certain collective action organizations are 
allowed regular and routine access to government” (p. 26). 

Over the next six chapters Micheletti offers an historical 
account of the evolution of Swedish collective-action organi- 
zations dating from the “formation of modern civil society” in 
the latter nineteenth century. She identifies five historical 
periods ın the twentieth century: democratization, from 1900 
to 1920; the emergence of the “strong society” in the 1930s; 
the “Swedish model” of the 1940s and 1950s; dissatisfaction 
in the 1960s and 1970s; and “the repluralization and reemer- 
gence of Swedish civil society of the 1980s and 1990s.” Much 
useful information about the waning and waxing of the 
fortunes of organizations in the context of wider Swedish 
developments is provided, although it would have helped 
greatly to set these developments into comparative context to 
allow the reader to distinguish what is unique about Swedish 
experience. 

The account ıs skewed by Micheletti’s normative perspec- 
tive. In effect, the present “repluralization and reemergence 
of Swedish civil society” is the standard against which previ- 
ous periods are measured. For example, in discussing the 
early period, Micheletti argues that apart from the classic 
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threesome comprising the free church, temperance, and 
trade-union movements, “two other social movements . . . de- 
serve a place in this Swedish hall of fame. They are the 
women’s and peace movements” (p. 39). These are strange 
choices for the classical “hall of fame” compared, say, to the 
consumer cooperatives. Indeed,' Micheletti admits as much 
when describing them as going into “abeyance” until the 
postwar years. ! 

When we arrive at the most recent period, the author 
stresses the rise of groups expressing “post-material” values, 
such as environmental, women’s, and international aid orga- 
nizations, and the decline of the most powerful groups of the 
heyday of the Swedish model—especially the trade unions. 
Her implicit normative orientation is unmistakable: The 
former deserve to gain at the expense of the latter. One 
byproduct of this emphasis is that insufficient attention is 
paid to the third and most important type of voluntary 
organization in Sweden. This type is set up primarily to 
provide services to a societal constituency, including organi- 
zations concerned with sports, popular culture, various hob- 
bies, adult or consumer education, and, in recent years 
especially, the needs of retired persons. 

In the concluding chapter Micheletti makes explicit her 
position by contrasting it to that of others. The development 
of “new identities” by which Swedes define themselves as 
“individuals and concerned citizens” to replace the old 
collective identities is a good thing, since the traditional 
interest organizations, and especially the main trade-union 
confederation, LO, “evolved into ‘political correctness” in the 
form of elitism, universalism, and conformism (pp. 175-6). 
The author’s harshest language is saved for (unnamed) 
scholars “closıng their minds—and therefore ours” to the 
flaws in these organizations and the corporatist structures 
and social-democratic hegemony |which bolstered ' their posi- 
tion (p. 181). | 

It is hard to assess the validity of this critique from the 
substantive material provided in the book, which is much 
more about the relationship between organizations (civil 
society) and the state than about individuals and organiza- 
tions. Apart from references to the ten graphs in the appen- 
dix, which trace membership levels for the major organiza- 
tions, the members are very much in the background. And 
Micheletti’s main critique, that dependency on the (welfare) 
state rendered these organizations elitist and conformist, is 
not supported by figures allowing for any overall comparative 
or longitudinal analysis. Indeed, what we know suggests the 
opposite. For example, researchers at Stockholm’s Skondal 
Institute, who are participating in la ten-nation study based in 
England, and those working on a 13-nation study based at 
Johns Hopkins University, with the aim of comparing volun- 
tary organizations, report that Swedish organizations con- 
tinue to be comparatively more successful at financing their 
activities through membership dues and are less dependent 
on public financing than are groups elsewhere. 

Most troubling, in my view, is the treatment of the dimen- 
sion of public discussion. While Micheletti refers ‘frequently 
to public discussions around such fundamental questions as 
co-optation of the organizations by the state, she does not 
give the organizations she targets credit for fostering those 
discussions. Indeed, she turns the argument around, for 
example, attacking as hypocritical labor-oriented critics of 
TV advertising campaigns mounted by employers’ organiza- 
tions to bypass the usual avenues of public discussion (p. 
152). Though the effort to educate the public is noted with 
regard to the temperance associations, free churches, and 
adult education societies, it is absent from the discussion of 
the trade unions and allied popular organizations. In this, 
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Micheletti is being no less one-sided than the targets of her 
critique. She ignores the long-standing involvement of trade 
unions in popular education, in furthering literacy and read- 
ing, and, more profoundly, in contributing to a sense of 
self-worth and pride of accomplishment among Swedish 
workers, which came from knowing that one’s representatives 
were respected and their inputs taken seriously. 

Especially in the absence of a comparative context, the 
sharp criticisms in the book’s final pages leave the reader 
wondering: compared to what? to a past or future Swedish 
“Golden Age”? to what the members of the trade unions 
want? Uninformed readers no doubt would be surprised to 
learn that the unionized proportion of the Swedish work 
force remains the highest in the world—and still without 
recourse to closed-shop legislation. 

The author’s intended meaning is not always apparent 
from the words as they appear on the page. The book is an 
abridged version of one first published in Swedish. Clearly, 
inadequate attention has been paid to recasting the material 
for the non-Swedish reader. This is exacerbated by stilted 
writing and the absence of copy editing. It takes an act of will 
to keep reading a book when regularly confronted with 
sentences like that on page 2: “In the fourth period is called 
rethinking politics and the dissatisfied generation (1960s— 
1970s).” Yet, the reader able to exercise such will, and 
discount the gratuitous attacks, will not go unrewarded. 


World Military Leaders: A Comparative and Collective Anal- 
ysis. By Mostafa Rejai and Kay Phillips. Westport, CT: 
Praeger Publishers, 1996. 164p. $55.00. 


Thomas A. Baylis, University of Texas at San Antonio 


An enduring question of leadership studies is whether certain 
individuals possess personality traits that would permit them 
to emerge as leaders in very different occupations and social 
contexts, or whether leadership is largely situation specific, 
that is, whether the qualities that make a man or woman 
successful as a leader in one setting will also do so in quite 
different circumstances. The tantalizing noncandidacy of 
General Colin Powell for the U.S. presidency recalls the 
frequency with which successful military leaders worldwide 
have sought to move into the political arena, either on the 
crest of a wave of popular acclaim or through the perhaps 
more common self-recruitment mechanism of a coup d’état. 
For political scientists, the question of whether the qualities 
that lead to military distinction are similar to those required 
for political success thus holds a particular fascination. 

To be sure, Mostafa Rejai, a political scientist, and Kay 
Phillips, a sociologist, do not directly address this issue in 
their book on world military leaders. Indeed, they explicitly 
deny that their book is about military leadership at all. Their 
purpose is more modest: to present a “comparative, collec- 
tive portrait” of high-ranking military officers, focusing on the 
sociodemographic, psychological, and situational factors that 
led them to the military profession. The authors offer what 
they call an “interactional theory” that treats the relationship 
among these factors as responsible for the rise of military 
leaders. Such a study could, however, also be suggestive of 
insights into the relationship between military and political 
leadership, the more so since Rejai and Phillips themselves 
have written a series of books that seek to analyze different 
types of political leaders. 

The approach the authors have chosen is to analyze the 
biographical information available on 45 renowned military 
leaders from 13 countries who lived between the 1600s and 
the 1980s. As the authors recognize, this “sample” is anything 
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but random: More than half are American or British, and 
only five are from outside Europe or the United States. 
Twenty-five are primarily twentieth-century figures. More- 
over, all are far from being typical military leaders; they are 
celebrated figures in their country’s history. Since no control 
group of comparatively unsung leaders ıs examined, the 
applicability of the study’s findings to “military leaders” in 
general is questionable. 

Even if we put aside these qualifications, the authors’ 
findings are unspectacular. As a rule, the military leaders 
studied are mature men when they reach their highest rank, 
belong to mainstream ethnic and religious groups, come from 
military or professional families, and have conservative and 
nationalistic views. Nearly half experienced relative economic 
deprivation and somewhat more than one-third underwent 
“love deprivation” (meaning in most cases the early loss of 
one or both parents). Slightly more than one-third were in 
some sense—socially, culturally, physically, or psychological- 
ly—“marginal.” Nearly half were “particularly noted for their 
vanity” (pp. 130-1). The authors were somewhat surprised to 
find that ten members of their sample were inclined toward 
religiosity, mysticism, or superstition and that ten were 
“mathematically inclined.” 

These findings would be of greater interest if they con- 
trasted markedly with the attributes of leaders in other fields. 
But in a three-page chapter entitled “Seeking Comparative 
Patterns,” the authors reveal that their effort to use factor 
and discriminant analysis to compare their military sample 
with the “revolutionary” and “loyalist” leaders they had 
investigated earlier failed to yield significant results. “Ac- 
cordingly,” they rather disarmingly conclude the chapter, “we 
dispense with the presentation of our ‘findings’ ” (p. 33). 

The reader is left with a series of brief biographical 
“profiles,” one or two pages in length, of the 45 leaders, 
concentrating on their childhood and the first part of their 
career. These accounts occupy the larger part of a rather 
slender volume. In some cases they offer suggestive glimpses 
of one or another aspect of the leaders’ development; for the 
most part they emphasize the obstacles faced, self-doubts, 
and character flaws more than achievements. Perhaps the 
public successes of military leaders, like those of Lasswell’s 
politicians, are the products of efforts to compensate for 
unsatisfied personal needs. But the profiles, based in most 
cases on a small number of biographies and occasionally 
autobiographies, are too sketchy to be entirely persuasive. 

The study suffers, overall, from its tendency to fall between 
two stools: It is not quite an elite study comparable to 
Janowitz’s classic Professional Soldier, nor is it a leadership 
study. The sample is too small and too unrepresentative to 
lend itself to compelling statistical analysis but too large to 
permit an intensive examination of individual cases. Studies 
of elites and of leaders invariably make methodological 
compromises, but one wonders in this case whether the 
insights the authors present are adequate compensation for 
such compromises. 


Agrarian Reform in the Philippines: Democratic Transitions 
and Redistributive Reform. By Jeffrey M. Riedinger. Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1995. 366p. $45.00. 


Mark R. Thompson, University of Glasgow 


Debates about the “dilemmas of simultaneity’—dual transi- 
tions to democracy and the market—should not obscure 
another key issue that has often accompanied regime change: 
demands for social reform. The end of authoritarianism in 
many countries has raised hopes not only of more political 
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openness and higher living standards but also of greater 
socioeconomic equality. In few recent transitions have expec- 
tations of social change been greater than in the Philippines 
after the dictatorship of Ferdinand E. Marcos collapsed in 
February 1986. His corrupt rule had worsened inequality 
generally and land distribution ın particular, despite pledges 
to build a new society. A major communist challenge arose as 
reform faltered. When a peaceful, mass-based uprising 
brought Corazon C. Aquino to power before the communists 
could topple Marcos by force, there was a widespread belief 
that she would continue “people power” and marginalize the 
revolutionaries by carrying out comprehensive agrarian re- 
form. 

Jeffrey Riedinger has written an important study of agrar- 
ian reform in the Philippines that adds substantially to our 
knowledge, despite James Putzel’s earlier path-breaking 
analysis, 4 Captive Land: The Politics of Agrarian Reform in 
the Philippines (1992). Riedinger’s book is a product of 
fieldwork in the Philippines for nearly a decade, beginning 
almost immediately after Aquino’s mse to power. Although 
Riedinger modestly omits references to his own role, he was, 
as a colleague of Roy Prosterman, a major contributor to the 
early debates about agrarian reform in the post-Marcos 
Philippines. As a scholar, he has sifted through a mountain of 
material in a systematic and fair manner. He also conducted 
interviews with many of the key participants. The extensive 
footnotes are often as interesting as the main text. 

As readers familiar with Philippine politics already know, 
the tale is depressing. Yet, Riedinger resists the temptation 
to let disappointment at the Aquino government’s unwilling- 
ness and inability to carry out extensive land redistribution 
color his analysis. He even shows that, despite the toothless- 
ness of the agrarian reform legislation passed during Aqui- 
no’s presidency, some progress was actually made by imple- 
menting the old Marcos program, primarily on rice and corn 
lands. In fact, Riedinger demonstrates that more reform has 
been undertaken by Aquino and her successor, Fidel V. 
Ramos, than by all previous Philippine governments taken 
together. But given a very low base, this has still not led to a 
significant reduction in endemic landlessness in the country. 

Riedinger’s theoretical framework focuses on the chances 
of agrarian reform under different regime types. He asks 
whether agrarian reform is more or less likely to occur during 
democratic or authoritarian rule (although he muddles this 
distinction somewhat by claiming that Philippine democracy 
is “exclusionary”). Rather than offer quantitative compara- 
tive data on regime type and agrarian reform, he makes 
reference to several crucial cases—in particular, El Salvador, 
Japan, Kerala State in India, South Korea, and Taiwan (but 
not the interesting example of revolutionary Portugal)—to 
show that reform can be carried out under either authoritari- 
anism or democracy. In addition, he draws lessons from 
recent Philippine history. Under Marcos’s authoritarian rule, 
“reverse land reform” was probably greater than any actual 
redistribution. This leads Riedinger to conclude that authori- 
tarianism is neither a necessary nor a sufficient condition for 
reform. But, as shown by the pre- and post-Marcos Philip- 
pines, democratic governments may not do much better. 

Yet, this (rather fragile) generalization does not tell us 
much about the importance of democratic transitions, as the 
book’s title promises. While many categorizations can be 
made, the ends of the spectrum are fairly clear: On the one 
hand, there have been negotiated transitions between regime 
and opposition elites, on the other, insurrectionary democ- 
ratizations in which the ancien regime has collapsed in the 
face of massive popular protest. It has been theorized that 
negotiated transitions are unlikely to yield much social 
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change because of agreements providing guarantees to key 
elite actors. “People power” inithe Philippines, however, is 
very close to the insurrectionary, type. It may be thought that 
such a transition is more likely to create conditions favorable 
to social reform as the old guard has been replaced without 
being able to extract any guarantees. Such an analysis would 
help us better understand why, conditions for reform ap- 
peared so favorable after the fall of Marcos. 

Riedinger rightly points to Aquino’s class background Ghe 
is the scion of a major landowning family, and her brother, an 
influential congressman, was at the forefront of the landlord 
lobby} to explain her reluctance. to carry out agrarian redis- 
tribution. She refused to decree a comprehensive program 
before the new Philippine Congress convened, instead issuing 
only a vaguely worded executive order urging reform. But it 
must be asked why Aquino was the overwhelming choice to 
lead the moderate opposition to Marcos in the first place 
(even among leading social reformers!). During the presiden- 
tial campaign against Marcos, agrarian redistribution was not 
heavily stressed by Aquino. Riedinger’s chapter, “Campaign 
Promises,” overemphasizes the two pro-land reform speeches 
she did make. Rather, the opposition concentrated on a 
cross-class “crusade” to topple Marcos, and Aquino, asthe 
wife of a matyred politician and as a supposedly nonpolitical 

“simple housewife,” seemed the ideal person to lead it. 

Even if Aquino had been more committed to agrarian 
redistribution (and, in fact, after, the January 1987 massacre 
of peasant demonstrators, a cabinet committee was estab- 
lished that considered land reform), it must be asked whether 
it could have been undertaken in the face of repeated military 
threats to her government. Riedinger documents these dan- 
gers but does not adequately lassess their effect on the 
chances of reform. Had Aquino been perceived as a reformer 
like Aristide in Haiti, might she, 'too, not have been toppled 
by conservatives in the armed forces? Aquino (barely) clung 
to power by compromising withl the Ramos faction of the 
military, launching an antiinsurgency campaign and firing 
several reformist cabinet ministers. 

Riedinger’s analysis of Aquino’s refusal to implement 
reform by fiat is problematic in another sense as well. Would 
such an extensive use of executive power have been any less 
authoritarian because it servedia “just cause”? Aquino’s 
opponents had already accused her of ruling arbitrarily after 
she abolished the “Marcos Constitution” and handpicked 
delegates to the Constitutional Commission, granting herself 
virtually unlimited authority in the meantime. Although the 
new constitution was overwhelmingly ratified, the congres- 
sional elections that followed shortly thereafter in May 1987 
were a crucial part of the government’s claim to being 
democratic. To preempt the legislature on such a major 
social and political issue would have weakened this legitimacy 
and made it unclear whether reform was a product of 
dictatorship or democracy. 

Not surprisingly, the landlord-dominated Philippine Con- 
gress passed legislation that was riddled with exceptions and 
delays. Riedinger examines why a powerful left-of-center 
political party which could have pushed substanttal agrarian 
reform through the legislature never emerged. Although 
lobbying efforts by nongovernment organizations linked to 
the communists and the social democrats with the support of 
the reformist wing of the Catholic Church were unprece- 
dented, they failed to have much effect on a congress in which 
land reform had very few friends. Riedinger, rephrasing 
James Scott, speaks of “everyday ‘forms of resistance” by the 
elite. But his argument comes down to a claim about the 
persistence of clientelism that creates cross-cutting cleavages 
which undermine peasant solidarity. While this is a common 
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theme of studies about the Philippines, Riedinger’s analysis is 
very general and offers little fresh insight into the slippery 
terrain of “Philippine culture.” 

Riedinger also does not make clear enough the likely 
consequences of the failure of agrarian reform in the Philip- 
pines. He warns of growing peasant unrest but does not 
explain why the communist New People’s Army is currently 
in steep decline despite the lack of meaningful land redistri- 
bution. Other factors, such as democratic regime change, 
have apparently contributed to the weakening of the insur- 
gency. Under Ramos, the Philippine economy has begun to 
improve. Agrarian reform has been pushed off the political 
agenda. This suggests that while Philippine society is unlikely 
to become fairer in the near future, it may soon become more 
prosperous, 


Founding Republics in France and America: A Study in 
Constitutional Governance. By John A. Rohr. Lawrence: 
University of Kansas Press, 1995. 370p. $45.00 cloth, $19.95 


paper. 
Jeremy Rabkin, Cornell University 


This is an engaging and rewarding book because it takes an 
unusual approach to its subject. It is also a frustrating book 
for the same reason. The book is essentially a survey of 
constitutional norms in the French Fifth Republic, presented 
with an eye to “what might illuminate American constitution- 
alism and administration” for “an audience primarily of 
American students, practitioners and professors of public 
administration” (pp. xi, xii). Rohr gives some attention to 
particular defining moments in the constitutional history of 
the Fifth Republic and also looks at a number of rulings by 
the Constitutional Council and various judicial authorities in 
France. He also intersperses his account with brief forays into 
U.S. constitutional history to point up particular parallels or 
contrasts. 

Most of Rohr’s attention, however, is focused on the 
“founding documents” of the Fifth Republic—the various 
position papers, reports, and records of the government 
officials who drafted the 1958 Constitution, together with the 
comments of the outside scholars they consulted and the 
criticism and promptings they received from a special parlia- 
mentary advisory committee. Rohr seems to have achieved 
considerable mastery over this body of material. He presents 
its highlights in a clear, engaging exposition in the course of 
surveying, in successive chapters, the arguments over the 
major institutions in the new system. Nothing of this sort-—at 
least on this scale—is otherwise available in English, and it is 
by far the most valuable contribution of this work. 

The controlled, bureaucratic process that produced the 
text of the Fifth Republic Constitution may seem far re- 
moved from the free-ranging discussions at the Philadelphia 
Convention or the lively pamphlet war that accompanied the 
ratification debates in eighteenth-century America. But, in 
fact, Rohr shows that there are many parallel themes. Much 
like the U.S. framers, the founders of the Fifth Republic set 
themselves against a tradition associating legislative authority 
with the voice of the people. As in the United States, the 
Fifth Republic founders sought to counter this tradition of 
legislative supremacy by providing an independent constitu- 
tional status to judicial and executive offices. A chapter 
entitled “Publius and the Gaullists,” which compares leading 
themes in The Federalist with the arguments of the Fifth 
Republic founders, turns out to be quite intriguing and 
suggestive. Rohr, for example, finds Michel Debré, de 
Gaulle’s minister of justice, celebrating personal ambition in 
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rather Hamiltonian terms. Even more candidly than Hamil- 
ton, Debré lauds attraction to “power for its own sake” as a 
necessary ingredient of success in executive office and a 
wholesome antidote to the petty preoccupations of parlia- 
mentary politics (p. 201). So, too, The Federalist’s disdain for 
“parchment barriers” is echoed (inadvertently, it seems) in 
the French deliberations by rhetorical snorts against murs de 
papier and barriéres de papier. The Federalist, however, infers 
from the inadequacy of legal admonitions the need for 
countervailing institutions, while the French drafters draw 
the conclusion that one must simply repose more trust and 
confidence in the executive (pp. 196-7). 

For all its undeniable fascination, Rohr’s focus on the 
official or formal arguments in the latest French founding has 
its drawbacks. The problem is that in elevating the “issues” in 
the official debate to a high level of abstraction, one gets a 
rather artificially narrowed perspective on what was really at 
stake—even in relation to long-term practice. For better or 
worse, this problem is inseparable from Rohr’s method and 
quite apparent in his earlier works on the constitutional 
status of U.S. admunistration. So, for example, in one of his 
most influential works, To Run a Constitution (University of 
Kansas Press, 1986), he conjures with highly abstract formu- 
lations of the concerns of the U.S. founders to justify the 
modern administrative system: “the higher reaches of the 
career civil service fulfill the constitutional design of the 
framers by performing the balancing function originally 
assigned to the Senate and the career civil service en masse 
heals the defect [as the anti-Federalists saw it] of inadequate 
representation [in the House of Representatives]” (p. 171). 
The current work offers no such firm conclusions, but its 
subtext—that there is much for Americans to admire in the 
current constitutional setting of French admunistration— 
invites skepticism in much the same way. 

Take, for example, Rohr’s repeated emphasis on the Fifth 
Republic’s departure from the tradition of absolute parlia- 
mentary sovereignty, a tradition he traces (with other schol- 
ars) to the influence of Rousseau (p. 130). But Rousseau’s 
Social Contract is very clear that to preserve the generality of 
the general will, the sovereign people must not interfere in 
any way with the particular mmplementation duties of the 
“government” (that is, in U.S. terms, the executive). It has 
long been noted in France itself that popular sovereignty in 
principle is too readily reconciled in practice with a rather 
authoritarian administrative system (with arrogant officials 
purporting to be “only the docile instruments of this pre- 
tended [general] will,” as Benjamin Constant protested in the 
early nineteenth century). French administration has long 
been renowned—or notorious—for its autonomous disci- 
pline, even under the Third and Fourth republics. Does the 
new system of separated powers, then, make ordinary admin- 
istration more accountable to politicians? 

Surprisingly, Rohr gives no systematic attention to this 
obvious and important question. He does tell us, however, 
that the new constitutional ban on members of parliament 
holding administrative office was considered, from the outset, 
as making it more likely that high civil servants, rather than 
career politicians, would be appointed to ministerial posts, 
smoothing the way to a “technocratic” government (p. 105). 
Rohr also describes in some detail the curious notion of the 
Fifth Republic framers that the president should be an 
ultimate, nonpartisan “arbitrator” of the state (so that, for 
example, it struck the framers as perfectly acceptable for the 
president to preside over the judicial council as well as the 
cabinet). Such hints suggest that far older traditions have 
survived into the Fifth Republic, traditions that are not at all 
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well captured by Rohr’s penchant for repbrasing them in 
terms familar to the U.S. constitutional tradition. 

In the concluding chapter, Rohr salutes the Council of 
State “as a concrete refutation of the facile assumption that 
vigorous administration is somehow at war with individual 
rights” (p. 254). But his account of the council’s work is so 
abstract that he does not even bother to defend the council’s 
institutional merging—seemingly so at odds with U.S. prin- 
ciples—of judicial authority and an active governmental 
advisory role. Most readers will doubt that Rohr’s invitation 
to “Franco-American dialogue on constitutional principles” 
can be fruitfully conducted at this level of abstraction. But 
Rohr certainly offers many illustrations of Franco-American 
differences, amid the many parallels, that are well worth the 
attention of U.S. scholars. 


Israel and Its Bible: A Political Analysis. By Ira Sharkansky. 
New York: Garland Publishing, 1996. 313p. $45.00. 


Paul R. Abramson, Michigan State University 


Ira Sharkansky follows the tradition of such political scien- 
tists as Steven A. Brams, Daniel J. Elazar, Michael Walzer, 
and Aaron B. Wildavsky to study the Hebrew Bible to draw 
political insights from a book filled with wisdom, inspiration, 
and ambiguities. He also draws upon his own previous book 
(Ancient and Modern Israel, 1991), in which some of his 
arguments were originally formulated. Although Jsrael and Its 
Bible is filled with complex and often brilliant arguments, its 
basic theses are simple. First, “the political culture of modern 
Israel reflects certain traits of politics apparent in the Bible” 
(p. 5). Second, “the character of Judaism draws on biblical 
traits... and Judaism adds its own explanation to politics in 
the Jewish state” (p. 5). As I will conclude, the first point is 
somewhat problematic. The second is undoubtedly true. No 
one can understand modern Israeli politics without under- 
standing the Hebrew Bible. 

Sharkansky divides his book into three parts. First, he 
discusses the political significance of the Bible, noting that he 
will focus on its political relevance rather than provide a 
comprehensive analysis of its meaning. Second, Sharkansky 
analyzes three major political leaders—Moses, David, and 
Jeremiah—as well as the Book of Job and Ecclesiastes. 
Lastly, Sharkansky directly analyzes the modern relevance of 
biblical politics. 

Sharkansky analyzes the Hebrew Bible from the perspec- 
tive of a secular Jew with a deep understanding of the Bible, 
Jewish traditions, and Israeli politics. His understanding of 
Hebrew allows him to study the original text, thereby avoid- 
ing misleading English-language translations. He ıs highly 
skeptical about the reality of events reported in the early 
Bible, even arguing that there is no nonbiblical evidence for 
the existence of David (let alone for Moses and the patri- 
archs). Even scholars who disagree with his skepticism will 
find a great deal of wisdom in his analysis of Moses, and he 
clearly points to problems with Wildavsky’s interpretation 
(see The Nursing Father, 1984) of Moses as a political leader, 
correctly arguing that Wildavsky finds more pattern to 
Moses’ political leadership than the biblical text warrants. 

As Sharkansky correctly observes, David “is the Bible’s 
most sharply defined political figure” (p. 101), and his 
discussion of David is particularly insightful. David leads a 
rebellion against Saul, rules Judah from his capital in Hebron 
for seven years, and then, with the conquest of Jerusalem 
from the Jebusites, rules a united Judah and Israel for 33 
years. Although Judah and Israel divided under David’s 
grandson, Rehoboam, the dynasty established by David 
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lasted for 400 years. But despite David’s greatness as a 
political leader, he also committed adultery with Bathsheba 
and facilitated the death of her husband, Uriah the Hittite. 
Moreover, although he was able to rule over a united 
Kingdom, he seemed incapable of ruling over his own family, 
allowing the incestuous rape of his daughter Tamar by his son 
(Tamar’s half-brother) Amnon to go unpunished, faced 
rebellion by his sons, and failed to assure his succession, 
requiring Bathsheba to intercede for Solomon to prevent a 
potential civil war. David, as Sharkansky points out, was not 
an absolute despot, even in thetprime of his early kingship, 
for he was openly chastised by 'the prophet Nathan for his 
adultery and was punished for his transgressions. Sharkansky 
emphasizes that he is referring to the biblical not the 
historical David (for whom he finds no evidence) but con- 
cludes that “the reality of the young David may have been 
closer to a bandit chief than a saint, but such an emphasis 
would not do for the founder of ‘a dynasty that lasted for 400 
years and whose seed was to provide a messiah” (p. 119). 

Sharkansky also provides a fascinating analysis of Jer- 
emiah, who is doubtless the most political of the prophets, 
and here Sharkansky finds more historical evidence to sup- 
port the biblical record. His discussions of the books of Job 
and Ecclesiastes are interesting, for these are difficult texts to 
interpret. Clearly, the Book of Job can scarcely encourage 
trust in God’s behavior to man, but Sharkansky wisely avoids 
discussing God’s action (or inaction) during the Holocaust. 

Although I found the first two sections of Sharkansky’s 
book enlightening, its importance for political scientists 
seeking to understand Israeli politics rests on the final three 
chapters. It is here that the author must support his two 
central theses: that the political culture in Israel reflects some 
traits apparent in the Bible and ‘that modern Israeli politics 
cannot be understood without understanding the Bible. 

Sharkansky’s first thesis is that modern Israel is guided by 
“bounded principles” found in the politics of the Hebrew 
Bible. The politics of ancient Israel was not democratic, even 
to the extent that Greek city'states were democratic, but the 
Bible describes assemblies as necessary to ratify covenants 
and reveals that even kings were limited by prophets. As 
Sharkansky notes, the Book of Deuteronomy sets limits on 
Israelite kings. He points to modern Israeli institutions that 
limit state authority, discussing the role of the state comp- 
troller, and several highly critical reports by appointed com- 
missions. He further argues that the principle of “coping” 
with problems, rather than trying to solve them, is a charac- 
teristic of both ancient and modern Israel. Obviously, there 
are parallels for these modern institutions and practices in 
ancient Israel, but there are differences as well. After all, 
modern Israel is a parliamentary. democracy, with free com- 
petitive elections, a secret ballot,|and a list system of propor- 
tional representation with a 1.5 percent threshold that guar- 
antees a wide variety of opinion'in the Knesset. Sharkansky 
may err on the side of emphasizing parallels between ancient 
and modern Israel and deemphasizing differences. 

But Sharkansky makes a convincing case that modern 
Israeli politics cannot be understood without an understand- 
ing of the Hebrew Bible, especially since a large minority of 
Israelis view the Bible as the revealed word of God. Even 
though the early Zionists were secular, they recognized that 
a Jewish state had to be created in the Promised Land. The 
special problem of Jerusalem, which Sharkansky discusses 
from the standpoint of municipal government, cannot be 
understood without recognizing ithe special significance ac- 
corded the City of David in the Hebrew Bible. Nor can one 
understand the claim that Jews have a right to live anywhere 
within Eretz Israel (the Land of Israel) without appreciating 
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the belief of many Israelis that the holiest Jewish sites are in 
the West Bank. 

Sharkansky begins his book with a postscript written after 
the assassination of Yitzhak Rabin. I have the benefit of 
writing my review after the 1996 Israeli election. As Sharkan- 
sky noted, even after the 1992 elections, the Orthodox parties 
had a large presence in the Knesset, and their representation 
grew from 16 of the 120 seats in the 13th Knesset to 23 in the 
14th Knesset. Moreover, the Orthodox vote went overwhelm- 
ingly to Benjamin Netanyahu. Why, one may ask, did Ortho- 
dox, and especially ultra-Orthodox, voters support a candi- 
date who was a confessed adulterer and whose favorite 
restaurant, Fink’s, is the most prominent nonkosher restau- 
rant in West Jerusalem? Basically, they did so because a 
Netanyahu victory assured that Meretz, a highly secular list to 
the left of Labor, would be excluded from power. And from 
the Orthodox standpoint, Shimon Peres was as much a 
transgressor of Halakhah (Jewish Law) as Netanyahu. True, 
he was not a self-confessed adulterer, but his disapproval of 
David’s behavior “from the rooftops” (see H Samuel 11:2) 
during a Knesset debate in December 1994, an allusion to 
David’s adultery with Bathsheba, may have provoked more 
animosity among the ultra-Orthodox than Netanyahu’s ac- 
knowledged acts of adultery (for which he expressed contri- 
tion). Without making too much of this single incident, one 
fact is clear: One cannot understand Israeli politics without 
understanding the Hebrew Bible. Sharkansky’s discussion 
sheds a great deal of light on both subjects. 


Industrial Policy, Technology, and International Bargaining: 
Designing Nuclear Industries in Argentina and Brazil. By 
Etel Solingen. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1995. 
311p. $47.50. 


David J. Myers, Pennsylvania State University 


Nuclear energy programs in Brazil and Argentina have 
attracted worldwide attention since the late 1960s. Etel 
Solingen’s book examines these programs in the context of 
explaining the sources of policy differences, discussing them 
as a special case in the quest for “high technologies” by newly 
industrializing countries. Specifically, Solingen wants to know 
why, in defining their nuclear industries, Argentina empha- 
sized the participation of its national private firms, whereas 
Brazil favored state-owned enterprises and joint ventures 
with foreign firms. Concern is with the choices of nuclear 
industrial structure and technology, rather than with why 
states seek nuclear energy in the first place. Solingen also 
examines consequences flowing from the choice of alterna- 
tive policies to develop and master nuclear technology and 
from the initial decision to acquire a nuclear power industry. 
Examining the Brazilian and Argentinean nuclear programs 
from these perspectives is an innovative departure from 
previous research that focused on their strategic implications. 

This volume, an extensive revision of the author’s disser- 
tation, employs cases of most similar design and uses five 
different historical conjunctures in Brazil and Argentina, thus 
broadening the number of observations where arguments can 
be tested. Solingen favors the institutionalist paradigm, al- 
though she assesses its predictive power in relation to such 
competing explanations as political economy, interest group 
theory, and ideology. Institutionalism emerges from her 
comparisons as the most powerful predictor of choices for 
nuclear industrial structure and technology. The cases used in 
this research skillfully integrate social science theory, techni- 
cal materials, newspaper accounts, and interviews with poli- 
cymakers in both countries. While a more systematic recount- 
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ing of the number and kinds of individuals interviewed would 
have increased our understanding of the data underpinning 
the author’s assessments, Solingen clearly gained access to a 
broad range of important nuclear industry policymakers in 
Brazil and Argentina. Her work is methodologically rigorous, 
a significant accomplishment in light of the sensitive and 
confidential material being assessed. 

Two important findings emerge from this research. First, it 
demonstrates why certain sectoral arrangements take shape 
and not others. The explanation resides in differing degrees 
of macropolitical consensus, on the one hand, and bureau- 
cratic autonomy, on the other. Macropolitical goals are 
defined as “those at the apex of the state’s hierarchy of goals 
and means” (p. 10). Second, this study finds the moment of 
institutional consolidation to be critical in determining the 
effect of macropolitical consensus and sectoral autonomy. 
During Brazil’s crafting of its nuclear power industry the 
government exhibited a more or less consensual hierarchy of 
goals and means, and state bureaucracies enjoyed slight 
autonomy. Thus, Brazilian nuclear policy followed the off- 
cially sanctioned industrial model: rapid (export-oriented) 
growth and macroeconomic stability. State entrepreneurship 
and foreign technology became the means toward that end, 
leaving relatively little room for national private industrial 
and technological resources. Argentina, in contrast, exhibited 
a low macropolitical consensus. The tripartite division of the 
State among the armed services strengthened the autonomy 
of each service within its industrial sphere of influence. This 
situation broadened the services’ range of options, allowing 
the preferences of the Navy-controlled Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to prevail. These preferences led to the commission’s 
emphasis on domestic private entrepreneurial and technical 
resources, 

The author argues persuasively that structure influences 
the selection of high industrial technologies and their out- 
comes, but she is less compelling when she contends that her 
study demonstrates the superiority of institutionalism over 
the interest group, political economy, and ideology ap- 
proaches. Indeed, this research is not designed as a test of the 
predictive power of disciplinary paradigms. Were this its 
purpose, it would have to examine several additional con- 
tenders to institutionalism: rational choice, political culture, 
and elites. 

Industrial Policy makes several important contributions to 
existing scholarship. First, it expands the literature on the 
nuclear sector, largely limited to the industrial world, by 
probing the experience of nuclear industries in two industri- 
alizing countries. The author presents this experience as a 
sectoral example of the more encompassing quest for high 
technologies. In this context Solingen provides new perspec- 
tives and information about how entrepreneurial activity 
mirrors levels of macropolitical consensus and bureaucratic 
autonomy and how it can influence a sector’s market. In 
Brazil and Argentina the nuclear industry market reflected 
state intervention and mercantilistic objectives, not only in 
regulatory activities and reactor choice but also in the 
emphasis on nationalization of inputs and in the underwriting 
of research and development in fuel-cycle and reactor de- 
signs. 

This volume also adds to our understanding of how politics 
and economics interact when industrial countries acquire 
high technology and the consequences of this interaction. In 
the domestic arena Solingen documents that the causal 
effects between economic and technological structures, on 
the one hand, and sociopolitical configurations, on the other, 
flow in both directions. Thus, political and economic envi- 
ronments direct inputs into the industrial sectors, but the 
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outcome of that intervention affects the legitimacy and 
longevity of ruling coalitions as well as the particular consen- 
sus they bring to bear on policy matters. From the perspective 
of global resource movement, this study is an antidote to 
unidirectional dependency theorizing. Solingen carefully doc- 
uments how the use and structuring of domestic political 
institutions influence the terms under which foreign suppliers 
transfer capital and technology. She also implies that how 
foreign suppliers configure themselves influences their bar- 
gaining positions in such transactions. To summarize, this 
research confirms that institutions do matter. In remains 
unclear, however, whether they matter enough to dictate 
different outcomes in the quest to industrialize. 

Finally, Solingen identifies activities that merit the atten- 
tion of other social scientists when she moves beyond nuclear 
programs to explore the applicability of her conceptual 
framework for other sectors of the Brazilian and Argentinean 
economies. She demonstrates that her study’s basic model 
explains choices of industrial structure and technology in 
other sectors, as well as outcomes, and argues persuasively 
for its relevance to other industrializing countries and for 
sectors in advanced industrial economies. This suggests that 
taking the next logical step of probing cross-industrial differ- 
ences in light of variations in macropolitical consensus and 
bureaucratic autonomy could advance significantly our un- 
derstanding of the political power of private actors, the 
process of international bargaining, and the determinants of 
technological and political change. 


Parties and Politics in Post-1989 Poland. By Hubert Twor- 
zecki. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1996. 219p. $54.00. 


Paul J. Best, Southern Connecticut State University 


Anyone trying to follow the post-1989 development of parties 
and politics in Poland from North America using the Eng- 
lish-language press would be completely lost. Even using a 
North American Polish-language newspaper such as New 
York’s excellent Nowy dziennik (News Daily), what could one 
make of the existence of extreme right- and left-wing political 
parties in Poland and even the existence of a party called the 
Friends of Beer. I suspect that even many in Poland cannot 
make head or tail of the apparent chaos. It looks like the old 
canards are true—for every two Poles there are three polit- 
ical parties, or Poles are unable to govern themselves. 

Into the breech steps Hubert Tworzecki with his study of 
Polish politics from the restoration of Solidarity to legitimacy 
in spring 1989 through the Polish presidential elections of 
1995, which pitted the Nobel Peace Prize winner Lech 
Walesa against the “repainted communist”/socialist Alek- 
sander Kwasniewski. It is the goal of Tworzecki to prove that 
the chaos is more apparent than real and that Polish politics 
do not deviate all that much from the European norm, 
something he does admirably well. How does he do it? 

The book has 219 printed pages, but these are not all text. 
In an unusual fashion, the front matter ends on p. xvi, and the 
main text begins on p. 17. By my count, there are 19 pages of 
notes, 64 pages of figures and tables, a 16-page bibliography, 
an index of four pages, an appendix of two pages, and a 
one-page endnote. These, with the 16 introductory pages, 
total 122 pages of support for 97 pages of straight narrative 
text. The author in this somewhat overkill fashion wants to be 
“In sharp contrast with earlier scholarship, which saw post- 
communist electoral behavior as mysterious, inchoate, and 
unpredictable.” He wishes to show “that even in the early 
stages of democratization, electoral behavior is based on 
systematic quantifiable factors.” 
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What Tworzecki did was marshal all the tools of modern 
political analysis to show that “choices made by Polish voters 
were shaped by regional, demographic, and attitudinal fac- 
tors that have remained remarkably consistent from one 
election to the next.” He does this by means of a complete 
literature review and by analyses, in the form of tables and 
figures, of all the data he was able to gather. 

Tworzecki’s seven-page conclusion compares the Polish 
political situation to that of Western Europe. He concludes 
that there are both similarities and differences. Certainly, 
middle-class, working-class, and peasant-based parties devel- 
oped all over Europe in the nineteenth century, including 
partitioned Poland. In resurrected Poland after 1918 the 
parties of the three former partition zones had difficulty in 
forming nationwide alliances. The post-World War I situa- 
tion, however, froze or prevented political activity since the 
Soviet-supported Communist nomenklatura dominated pol- 
itics. After 1989 it appeared that Poland had “ ‘skipped’ the 
era of mass parties and moved directly to weak partisanship, 
skeptical electorates and conditional support,” which seem to 
be part of Western Europe today. The reason for this 
situation, however, is not a “skip” but, rather, no history of 
successful long-term coalition-building politics in East Cen- 
tral Europe. The author concludes that Polish voters none- 
theless have been selecting from a “consistent set of political 
alternatives: market- and social-liberal, social-democratic/ 
socialist, anti-communist/religious-traditionalist and popu- 
list.” Postcommunist Polish politics are not chaotic but, 
rather, serve as a solid foundation for a new party system for 
Poland. | 

In summation, Tworzecki’s book is a solidly researched 
and more than solidly supported study of the current situa- 
tion in Poland. It certainly clearéd up many misconceptions 
that this 30-year observer of the Polish scene had developed. 
This book can be recommended without reservation to 
libraries and to scholars interested not only in Poland but 
also East Central Europe and postcommunist developments. 


Judicial Misconduct: A Cross-National Comparison. By 
Mary L. Volcansek, with Maria Elisabetta de Franciscis 
and Jacqueline Lucienne Lafon. Gainesville: University 
Press of Florida, 1996. 163p. $39.95. 


Kenneth M. Holland, University of Memphis 


As the case of Mexico indicates, a reputation for corruption 
and impropriety diminishes the authority of the courts and 
fosters public cynicism concerning the administration of 
justice. As the history of the U.S. Supreme Court testifies, 
policymaking from the bench can lead to popular outrage and 
cries of judicial tyranny. This volume addresses both prob- 
lems. How do democratic nations!ensure that judges perform 
their official duties in a proper and effective manner, thereby 
earning the public’s respect? How do democracies ensure 
that judges do not make social policies that harm, the public 
interest or are unacceptable to a majority of the citizens? An 
obvious solution to both challenges is to deter ‘potentially 
errant judges by punishing those ‘who are corrupt, incompe- 
tent, or tyrannical. The central finding of this substantial 
contribution to the comparative study of courts, however, is 
that judicial discipline poses enormous problems for Western 
democracies. In fact, they punish’ very few judges for uneth- 
ical, uncivil, or unprofessional behavior. The reason is not 
that judges in these regimes avoid misfeasance and malfea- 
sance but that sanctioning magistrates threatens principles 
highly valued by popular governments, including judicial 
independence, the rule of law, and security for the rights of 
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minorities. In particular, all regimes that secure private 
property resist policies which threaten the rule of law, a 
principle requiring insulation of the judiciary from political 
influence. 

The authors point out that the problem of personal 
misconduct by magistrates exists in all democratic regimes 
but that the second problem, lawmaking by politically unac- 
countable judges, is peculiar to the United States. The scope 
of the study is a description of the history and current 
methods of disciplining errant judges in France, Italy, Eng- 
land, and the United States. The two chapters on judges in 
France and Italy are written by indigenous scholars. An 
introductory chapter lays out the dilemma posed by unac- 
countable judicial power in democracies, and a concluding 
chapter summarizes the preceding national studies, drawing 
some valuable cross-national comparisons. 

This is the first attempt to provide a thorough overview of 
the way in which these four democratic polities tackle the 
problem of judicial misconduct. The historical perspective 
provides much needed context for discussions of current 
practice and likely future developments. U.S. readers will 
find the comparative dimension helpful in highlighting the 
ways in which the state and federal judiciaries operate 
differently than their counterparts across the Atlantic. A 
main conclusion of the comparison, namely, that diversity 
and innovation in judicial discipline are much greater in the 
American states than in any of the other jurisdictions studied, 
supports those who defend the states as laboratories of policy 
experimentation. 

According to Volcansek, the nature of judicial accountabil- 
ity shifts according to the regime served by the judge— 
authoritarian, predemocratic, or democratic. In authoritarian 
regimes, judges are subject to removal and punishment, 
including death, if their behavior or decisions offend the 
sovereign. In predemocratic polities, such as monarchal and 
Fascist Italy, judges are civil servants, largely autonomous but 
with a strong expectation of loyalty to the state. Democratic 
societies demand that judges be accountable to the people, 
through such mechanisms as legislative impeachment, popu- 
Jar election, and recall. 

Judicial accountability is a more severe problem in the 
United States, since judges in England, France, and Italy do 
not have the power to declare acts of the legislature uncon- 
stitutional (with the lone exception of the justices of the 
Italian Constitutional Court). There are, therefore, more 
ways in which to remove U.S. judges. No English high court 
judge has been removed since 1830. Only a handful of French 
and Italian judges have paid the ultimate penalty—tloss of 
office—since World War II. Seven federal judges in the 
United States have been removed by impeachment since 
1789. By comparison, between 1985 and 1995, almost 200 
state judges were removed from the bench. This contrast 
between the state and federal courts is ironic, of course, 
because the most egregious judicial lawmaking occurs at the 
federal, not state, level. Efforts to make federal judges more 
accountable, including passage of the Judicial Conduct and 
Disability Act of 1980, which allows for complaints against 
a judge to be filed with a committee of other federal 
judges, are addressed to personal misconduct, not political 
behavior. 

A somewhat surprising finding is that English judges, who 
among the four sets of magistrates are the least likely to 
question governmental authority, enjoy the highest public 
esteem and best record of commendable conduct. The aris- 
tocratic character of the English high court judges, appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor from among the country’s most 
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distinguished senior barristers, with no regard to political 
affiliation, and paid handsome salaries, seems to ensure 
public respect. An intriguing revelation is the French princi- 
ple of judicial reserve, according to which judges, as civil 
servants, are expected not to criticize governmental leaders 
or their policies, behavior for which they can be sanctioned. 

The central question animating the book—how to solve 
democracy’s dilemma of politically unaccountable judges 
who have reached beyond merely interpreting the law to 
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An Agenda for Peace 1995, By Boutros Boutros-Ghali. 2d ed. 
New York: United Nations, 1995. 159p. $7.50. 

An Agenda for Development 1995. By Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali. New York: United Nations, 1995. 132p. $7.50. 

An Agenda for Democratization. By Boutros Boutros-Ghali. 
New York: United Nations, 1996. 56p. $5.00. 


Bruce Russett, Yale University 


The first two documents reprint reports initially issued in 
1992 and 1994, respectively, with the subsequent addition of 
related materials such as Boutros Boutros-Ghali’s important 
Supplement to an Agenda for Peace published in January 1995. 
The final document, on democratization, was released in the 
last days of 1996, when he was a lame duck secretary-general. 
Forming a trilogy, they set forth his holistic vision of how the 
UN can and should contribute to a stable and peaceful 
international order, one in which democracy, development, 
and peace form an interdependent, mutually reinforcing set 
of relationships. 

Boutros-Ghali is an intellectual, with an earlier career as 
professor of international law. Consequently, he takes ideas 
seriously, is interested in theory, and reads. Moreover, he 
conceives the position of secretary-general as uniquely situ- 
ated for articulating an international vision and providing 
intellectual and moral leadership to the global community. 
These reports, formed in the confrontation of theory with 
practice, are far more stimulating and direct than one might 
expect from a leader with such diverse constituencies. A wide 
range of political scientists should take his ideas seriously, as 
he has taken theirs seriously. In addition, his vision has been 
expressed through (and despite) an intensely political process 
that itself deserves understanding. 

All three volumes take as their departure the end of the cold 
war and the need for transitions in thinking and policy. An 
Agenda for Peace emerged at the height of hopes, fueled by the 
successful enforcement action against Iraq, for a new role for 
the UN. The new tasks required a clearer and expanded 
intellectual foundation for the explosion of UN activity in the 
realm of security, which Boutros-Ghali provides by distinguish- 
mg conceptually among preventive diplomacy, peacemaking, 
“traditional” peacekeeping, and postconflict peace-building. -In 
addition, he sets out the concept of peace enforcement, not 
against outright aggression but as a “provisional” measure to 
restore and maintain a cease-fire more vigorously than peace- 
keeping forces are enabled to do. In practice and with shifting 
mandates (as in Somalia and Bosnia), this last concept proved 
analytically and operationally murky. These experiences blunted 
the secretary-general’s calls elsewhere in the document for 
greater capacities for the UN and greater contributions from its 
member states, distracting attention from two themes he would 
stress in later documents: the importance of democracy for 
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making it—tends to lose its relevance during most of the 
narrative. English, French, and Italian judges are constrained 
by the reality of parliamentary sovereignty and the lack of 
judicial review. There is also a problem of comparing apples 
and oranges—the Italian magistracy, for example, includes 
both judges and prosecutors, and separation of powers is only 
observed in the United States. Nevertheless, students of 
comparative judicial politics will find this volume a welcome 
contribution to the scanty judicial discipline literature. 


peace within and between nations, and the application of 
democratic principles within the UN itself. 

The Supplement, a “reinterpretation in the light of the 
experience,” retreats from the initial call for a rapid deploy- 
ment force permanently available to the Security Council, to 
a “strategic reserve” provided by member states. It reempha- 
sizes the need for consent of the parties in peacekeeping and 
tries to restore the previously blurred boundary between 
mandates for peacekeeping and enforcement. At the same 
time, in implicit response to critics, Boutros-Ghali stresses 
the need for unity of command, for member states to provide 
clear mandates to the organization and to follow up on their 
commitments, and for postconflict peace building. 

Although flawed, Agenda for Peace is a major analytical 
statement, and it attracted great attention. Neither can really 
be said for An Agenda for Development. Boutros-Ghali and 
his advisers are not necessarily to blame for this. In the 
developed nations, at least, security has always held far 
greater public and elite attention than has development. 
Development theory has largely given way to Friedmanite 
economics, and the global North seems ever more resistant to 
the calls for redistribution of wealth that still often emanate 
from the South. Political and professional divisions over the 
theory and practice of economic development have become 
debilitating, exacerbated in international relations in ways 
that outlasted many of the cold war security debates. Divi- 
sions within the UN “family,” as between the contrasting 
doctrines informing the UN Development Programme and 
the Bretton Woods institutions, illustrate the problem. 

A cacaphony of suggestions, in a highly politicized atmo- 
sphere, required a process that extended through more than 
40 drafts. Reflecting this, Boutros-Ghali states early in the 
Agenda that it “should not attempt to provide a new macro- 
economic theory.” But the lack of any clear intellectual 
center deprives the document of much of its potential bite. 
He identifies but cannot resolve the tension between recog- 
nizing that “governments can no longer be assumed to be 
paramount economic agents,” yet they must intervene where 
necessary, retaining “the responsibility to provide a regula- 
tory framework for the effective operation of a competitive 
market system” with the hope of “finding the right blend” of 
government direction of the economy and encouragement of 
private initiative. Development requires an agent to ensure 
some equality of opportunity and basic well-being. 

Consequently, much of the document’s utility lies simply in 
its detailed recounting of the activities in development by 
myriad parts of the UN, with a call for greater coordination 
of the system. But it does not answer questions of how units 
with such diverse mandates and constituencies can be coor- 
dinated, and whether tight coordination—given, as the au- 
thor notes, key differences in perspective between the indus- 
trial G-7 and the developing Group of 77—would really be all 
that desirable. Political tensions are also apparent in the 
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document where he endorses democracy as good gover- 
mance” (the latter an emergent World Bank principle), 
discusses the “natural connection between democracy and 
development,” and calls democracy “the only reliable means 
of improved governance”—but notes that democracy in 
practice is far from perfect even in developed countries. His 
linkage of democracy and development is nonetheless evi- 
dent, as are his convictions that peace is the foundation of 
development and, more fundamentally than expressed in 
Agenda for Peace, that the deeper foundations of peace lie in 
spheres of the economy, society, and environmental protection. 

An Agenda for Democratization is Boutros-Ghali’s valedic- 
tory, a full expression and synthesis of his “conviction that 
peace, development, and democracy are inextricably linked.” 
He recognized all along that his| commitment to democracy 
would be toughly contested, andjhe held preparation of this 
document tightly in his own office. Completed in something 
like its final form a year before its publication, it lay sus- 
pended while the secretary-general campaigned for reelec- 
tion. Some of his natural allies on the principle of promoting 
democracy (notably, the U.S. government) gave him no 
points for it. Authoritarian states in Asia and elsewhere, and 
their intellectual allies.in Europe, vigorously resisted its 
expression. They told him that |democracy was a Western 
concept and that his endorsement of it was a betrayal of his 
own cultural roots. The document is, therefore, less forceful 
than it might have been. Still,| it is a notable statement 
representing intellectual integrity and courage. 

The tensions are evident. It begins by identifying resistance 
to democracy, which “in some cases seeks to cloak authori- 
tarianism in claims of cultural differences,” yet asserts “the 
undeniable fact that there is no one model of democratiza- 
tion or democracy suitable to all Societies.” “It is not for the 
United Nations to offer a model....” Consequently, 
Boutros-Ghali avoids giving what political scientists would 
recognize as an operational definition of democracy, empha- 
sizing rather (as in the title) democratization as “a process 
which leads to a more open, more participatory society.” 
Nonetheless, most of the elements of our professional defi- 
nitions of democracy are there: individuals have a right 
to take part in the government,” “periodic and genuine 
elections,” “power changes hands through popular suffrage 
rather than intimidation or force,” “opponents and minori- 
ties have a right to express their views,” “an institutional 
balance between the State and civil society,” and respect for 
“the rule of law.” 

Boutros-Ghali asserts that “a consensus on democracy and 
its practical importance has begun to. take shape.” In re- 
sponse to those who say democratization is alien to the 
mission of the UN, he roots it powerfully in the Charter, the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and, with deft 
touches, in the Declaration on the Granting of Independence 
to Colonial Peoples and resolutions of the General Assembly. 
Chapter 4 constitutes a lengthy report on the wide range of 
activities undertaken—almost by stealth—by UN institutions 
and programs to facilitate democratization, without forcing 
states “to apply external models or borrow extraneous forms 
of government.” 

The author directly adare the question of whether 
democracy and development are complementary or compet- 
ing goals, and he rejects the claim that they are ‘in conflict. 
His formulation conforms with what most American social 
scientists believe: “Although development can take place 
without democracy, there is no! evidence that the break- 
through to development requires an authoritarian regime.” 
Furthermore, “over the long run,;democracy is an ingredient 
for both sustainable ieee: and lasting peace,” and “a 
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culture of democracy marked by communication, dialogue 
and openness ... helps to foster a culture of development.” 
Nevertheless, he evades “an easy answer to-the questions of 
prioritization and timing,” with reference to the inapplicabil- 
ity of any one model to all societies, and he asserts, in an 
unfortunate phrase, that “each State must be free to deter- 
mine for itself its priorities for the welfare of its people.” This 
use of “State” 1s rooted in UN-speak and means member 
government, here reflecting the need for the UN to respect 
the sovereignty of its members; nonetheless, many of us 
would prefer the term “each society.” 

Despite scattered qualifications, Boutros-Ghali’s message 
about the need for democracy within countries comes 
through clearly. Sometimes the transition from comparative 
to international politics works effectively, as in a paragraph 
which accurately summarizes what is known in our trade as 
the “democratic peace” principle. But clarity is lacking in 
chapter 5, “Democratization at the International Level.” 
More than in the case of democratization within states, 
clearness is compromised by the unwillingness to define 
democracy precisely. Dimensions of equality, participation, 
representation, and power are mixed together. His motiva- 
tions plausibly include coopting those states which, while 
denying the democratic principle of one-person-one-vote at 
home, demand application of the one-state-one-vote princi- 
ple in the UN. Another motivation surely derives from 
frustration with the United States, demanding control but 
unwilling to pay its bills, expressed with reference to “States 
possessing vast power [which] refrain from international 
involvement commensurate with their strength.” “Domi- 
nance by one country or a group of countries must over time 
evolve into a democratic international system.” Yet another 
is doubtless a conviction that “unrepresentative decisions on 
global issues can run counter to democratization within a State 
and undermine a people’s commitment to it. Thus democrati- 
zation within States may fail to take root unless democratization 
extends to the international arena.” This is reasonable—but 
should powerful states which are manifestly undemocratic at 
home, and thus not properly representative of their people, 
expect to benefit from democratic principles in the UN? 

Boutros-Ghali recognizes that democracy cannot mean the 
same thing within states and at the global level. His proposed 
solution includes strengthening various nonstate actors, in- 
cluding nongovernmental organizations, regional organiza- 
tions, and “civil society” (with paragraphs on business, media, 
and even academia). This much is familiar to analysts of 
democracy within countries. But the fundamental difference, 
in Boutros-Ghali’s own words, is that “there is no interna- 
tional structure equivalent to that of State government.” 
Democracy works within a state—even a multicultural 
one—in which there is a higher level of consensus on both 
process and goal than exists globally. It also works because 
there is a state which can enforce decisions reached by a 
legitimate process and can compel contributions by those 
who would free ride. 

Little of this exists at the international level. Arguably the 
most “democratic” institution in the UN is one of its weakest, 
the General Assembly, often derided as an ineffectual talk- 
shop with little power to enforce its resolutions passed on the 
one-state-one-vote principle. The strongest institution in the 
UN system, when ıt can reach agreement, 1s the manifestly 
elitist Security Council. The council has some power precisely 
because it has been controlled by most of the states which 
have great power in the international system. Would a more 
democratic UN system be more powerful, or less? I also see 
no acknowledgment (which would offend many readers) that 
the ideology of democracy advanced so persuasively in this 
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volume is internationally powerful precisely because it has 
been propounded by a hegemonic state and coalition. 

Boutros-Ghali’s vision of a peaceful international system is 
not entirely in focus. Inevitably, it does not escape some basic 
contradictions of theory and of practice. Yet, most of the 
right elements of the picture are there. Internationally as well 
as nationally, institutions must be seen as legitimate, not just 
as immediately effective. In the long run, effectiveness de- 
pends on legitimacy. Democracy is an instrument for achiev- 
ing both. Boutros-Ghali’s documents should be read with a 
scholar’s critical eye but with appreciation also. He used his 
privileged “bully-pulpit” well. 


Red Flag over Hong Kong. By Bruce Bueno de Mesquita, 
David Newman, and Alvin Rabushka. Chatham, NJ: 
Chatham House Publishers, 1996. 189p. $25.00 cloth, 
$17.95 paper. 

A Legislature Comes of Age: Hong Kong’s Search for Influ- 
ence and Stability. By Kathleen Cheek-Milby. Hong Kong: 
Oxford University Press, 1995. 317p. $55.00. 

Hong Kong, 1997: The Politics of Transition. By Enbao Wang. 
Boulder, CO: Lynne Rienner Publishers, 1995. 231p. $45.00. 


Steve Chan, University of Colorado 


Sometimes described as the “miracle on the rock,” Hong 
Kong’s economy has performed admirably during the past 
five decades. With a small area, large population, and few 
natural resources, this British colony has displayed tremen- 
dous economic adaptability and vitality. As noted in Red Flag 
over Hong Kong (p. 25), its accomplishments include the 
world’s busiest container port, sixth highest household pur- 
chasing power, and eighth largest trading entity in merchan- 
dise value. With a per capita income exceeding $25,000, it is 
also among the world’s top ten countries according to this 
measure of affluence—ranking it above Great Britain (p. 11). 

This economic achievement has until recently coexisted 
with political stagnation. In contrast to most of the contem- 
porary world, where the principles of democratic governance 
and self-determination are at least accorded rhetorical def- 
erence if not observed in actual practice, Hong Kong’s British 
rulers did not bother themselves with either for about 150 
years. As noted by Kathleen Cheek-Milby (p. xi), “up to 1985 
its colonial government, a nineteenth-century relic, had a 
royal governor, appointed by Britain, who possessed such 
pervasive power that he appointed all of the members of his 
executive and legislative councils, controlled their agenda, 
and if need be, ignored their advice.” Questions about Hong 
Kong’s autonomy, stability, and democratic prospects and the 
political rights of its people have gained increased attention 
only recently, a phenomenon more due to concerns over 
impending political developments than beliefs about abiding 
political principles. 

On July 1, 1997, Hong Kong will cease to be a British 
colony. China will recover its sovereignty over this territory, 
which it lost to the British after a series of military and 
diplomatic setbacks in the nineteenth century (beginning 
with the infamous Opium War, 1839-1842). According to the 
Joint Declaration signed by China and Britain in December 
1984, Hong Kong will become a special administrative region 
of China. Except for foreign and military affairs, Beijing 
pledged to allow Hong Kong a high degree of local auton- 
omy. For instance, it will be able to keep its separate 
currency, its status as a free port, its financial independence 
(including in taxation), and its participation in international 
fora. As a gesture of reassurance, Beijing further declared 
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that it will mamtain Hong Kong’s capitalist system and its 
current way of life for at least fifty years after 1997. 

How credible 1s China’s promise? How much autonomy 
will Hong Kong actually enjoy after reversion to Chinese 
jurisdiction? What implications does Chinese sovereignty 
hold for Hong Kong’s future? These are themes shared by 
the three books reviewed here. 

Bueno de Mesquita, Newman, and Rabushka are the most 
pessimistic. They see Hong Kong’s future being tied to the 
political competition in China, which is likely to suffer 
increased turmoil and strife in the power struggles to succeed 
Deng Xiaoping. According to them, even if Beijing’s leaders 
originally intended to honor their pledge, the dynamics of 
China’s domestic politics eventually will produce policy out- 
comes that will undermine Hong Kong’s “free press, aca- 
demic freedom, open and fair election, and some portion of 
market freedom.... The political and economic landscape 
will be filled with uncertainty, cronyism, lost freedoms, and 
more corruption than has been known in the recent past” (p. 
119). Indeed, they offer not only a bleak picture for Hong 
Kong but also for China. They argue that “China as we know 
it is likely to unravel. Central authority will be diminished and 
regional hegemony will rise” (p. 83). In their view, political 
fragmentation and even violence are probable, with China 
becoming “a decentralized, highly federalized union” (p. 86). 

These gloomy forecasts deserve serious attention, as they 
are based on a powerful methodology with a proven record of 
making accurate predictions in a variety of prior cases. The 
authors’ basic approach builds on the theoretical insights of 
expected utility and median voter formulations, and it em- 
ploys the deductive logic and analytic rigor of formal model- 
ing. This approach is used to process the opinions of area 
specialists, seeking to draw out and explicate the implications 
of their views. These implications address the mutual partisan 
adjustment among various Chinese factions with different 
resources and preferences, as well as the dynamics of their 
interaction producing some eventual policy equilibria. 

This methodology led Bueno de Mesquita and colleagues 
to predict that China’s policies will erode the institutions of 
personal freedom and rule of law in Hong Kong in a matter 
of several years after 1997. Their analysis, however, does not 
indicate the distribution of alternative scenarios with their 
associated probabilities. One does not know, therefore, how 
much more probable is the authors’ most likely scenario 
compared to other possibilities. For instance, what are the 
odds of Hong Kong becoming more like Shenzhen and 
Canton (p. 11) relative to the odds of it becoming more like 
Singapore (a city-state characterized by a large public sector, 
state capitalism, soft authoritarianism, and a thriving econ- 
omy with a large presence by multinational firms)? 

The authors report that despite the differences in expert 
opinions used as raw data in their analysis, the logic of their 
model has consistently yielded the same conclusions (p. 82). 
This consistency lends confidence to their results, which are 
less likely to be due to the idiosyncrasies of particular 
specialists whose views were consulted. It would, however, be 
useful to undertake sensitivity analyses, seeking specifically to 
test the resilience of the authors’ predictions given alternative 
parameters or developments. Which factors will be decisive 
in changing their predictions? What will have to occur in 
order for them to alter their predictions? It would seem that 
a respect for private property and the rule of law (p. 46) are 
in themselves neither necessary nor sufficient for superior 
economic growth. 

By the latter measure, Britain compares unfavorably with 
both Hong Kong and China. If British rule and institutions 
have been important to Hong Kong’s past economic success, 
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why has Britain itself fared so poorly in the recent past? 
Conversely, Chinese tradition does not necessarily augur 
continued authoritarianism. To the authors, “the essence of 
‘Chinese political history is that governments and ruling 
political parties are unlimited and that individuals have no 
rights” (p. 46). Yet, though being part of that history, the 
Kuomintang has taken significant steps in democratizing the 
political process on Taiwan. The influence of Britain’s and 
China’s political and cultural legacies form a crucial qualita- 
tive part of the authors’ overall |assessment of Hong Kong’s 
future; this is not, however, a topic that they have chosen for 
systematic analysis. | 

The Chinese leaders do not operate in a domestic vacuum. 
Beijing’s policies toward Hong) Kong will at least in part 
reflect what significant foreign actors do or fail to do. Bueno 
de Mesquita and colleagues predict that international pres- 
sure on Beijing will be able to do little to promote free 
elections (p. 111) and will actually harm press freedom (p. 
103) in Hong Kong. They suggest, however, international 
pressure will make a positive difference in the territory's 
judicial autonomy (p. 108) and academic freedom (p. 110). 
By differentiating issue areas and addressing “what if” ques- 
tions, this part of the book is especially policy relevant. It 
would be useful to extend this inquiry to include constructive 
engagement and positive interactions, thereby providing a 
basis for assessing the effectiveness of these approaches 
relative to that of protest and |sanction. It would also be 
interesting to know how or whether China is different from 
other countries in its susceptibility to foreign lobbying efforts 
in matters perceived to infringe on its sovereignty. 

Sovereignty, national honor, and domestic legitimacy loom 
large in Enbao Wang’s account. Hong Kong’s return to 
Chinese jurisdiction is a highly, important symbolic event, 
signifying a final end to an era of national humiliation due to 
foreign aggression and exploitation. It also is part of Beijing’s 
long-term effort to reunify China—the “one country, two 
systems” policy was initially designed for Taiwan (p. 3). As 
Wang puts it, “the tradition of nationalism was the real crux 
of Chinese efforts leading to the 1984 Hong Kong settle- 
ment” (p. 24). Deng Xiaoping was quoted to say: “On the 
question of sovereignty, China has no room for maneuver. To 
be frank, the question is not open to discussion... . If China 
failed to take Hong Kong back lin 1997, when the People’s 
Republic will have been established for 48 years, no Chinese 
leaders or government would be able to justify themselves for 
that failure before the Chinese people” (p. 23). 

Wang is much more sanguine than are Bueno de Mesquita 
and colleagues about Hong Kong’s political autonomy and 
economic viability under Chinese sovereignty. His reasoning 
appears to be twofold. Economically, “it is unlikely that there 
could be a substitute for Hong Kong in terms of its role in 
China’s modernization drive” (p. 153). Wang believes that 
the main thrust of this drive is unlikely to be changed and that 
Beijing will be self-deterred from changing its “one country, 
two systems” policy as “a decline. of Hong Kong . . . would be 
costly to the mainland itself.” Politically, he implies that 
Beijing will also find the continuation of this policy to be in its 
interest because Hong Kong’s experience will be watched 
closely by Taipei and, accordingly, will have significant con- 
sequences for China’s goal of reunifying Taiwan with the 
mainland (e.g., pp. 44, 50). 

This rational, unitary actor approach to understanding 
Chinese policy overlooks the pervasiveness of partisan poli- 
tics and factional competition analyzed in Red Flag over Hong 
Kong. Also, political or economic pragmatism has not always 
prevailed over ideological correctness or national fervor in 
Beijing’s policy formulations iw the past. The depth and 
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breadth of support for China’s current policies of economic 
modernization and “one country, two systems” are unclear. 
These considerations as well as the likely distributions of 
interest and power among various factions in post-Deng 
China could benefit from more attention, because Wang’s 
optimistic forecast will ultimately have to be supported by 
such evidence. 

As just implied, Wang (p. 204) agrees with Bueno de 
Mesquita and colleagues (p. 7) that Hong Kong’s future will 
be determined less by its own internal developments than by 
events in China. Cheek-Milby’s book, however, examines the 
role of Hong Kong’s legislature from the early days of British 
colonial administration. In this system, the governor has 
overwhelming power, being accountable to neither a legisla- 
ture nor an electorate. Indeed, members of the legislature 
have traditionally been appointed by him, and it was not until 
1991 that some of its members were elected directly by the 
voters. As Cheek-Milby remarks, “up until 1984, the Legis- 
lative Council did not make policies or laws, it merely 
endorsed and ratified decisions that have been taken else- 
where” (p. 161). 

Not until 1984—-when Britain agreed to Hong Kong’s 
reversion to China—were more popular participation and 
representation allowed. Beijing objected to these belated 
changes, which were made by Britain unilaterally and in- 
tended as a fait accompli to shape Hong Kong’s political 
system in anticipation of 1997. The Chinese charged that 
Britain “lacked sincerity” and “had no right to transplant its 
parliamentary structure into what would be sovereign Chi- 
nese territory in three and a half years” (p. 244). Sino-British 
differences on this issue have become contentious. Likewise, 
Hong Kong’s new legislature “is an increasingly fractious, 
divisive body, lacking in shared values” (p. 228). Some 
legislators (often appointed or indirectly elected members 
associated with business interests) caution against alienating 
China, while others (typically elected directly by voters) urge 
even faster and more thorough democratization before 1997. 
In' the absence of a consensus, Cheek-Milby predicts that 
“the legislature will continue to operate as a marginal 
institution in Hong Kong’s political system” (p. 228). A 
consensus on basic values, roles, and norms, however, re- 
quires time to develop and be institutionalized. As cooptation 
rather than representation has been the primary reason for 
Hong Kong’s legislature during all but the last few years of 
Britain’s colonial rule, the fragility and superficiality of recent 
reforms are not too surprising. 


After Bipolarity: The Vanishing Threat, Theories of Cooper- 
ation, and the Future of the Atlantic Alliance. By Fred 
Chernoff. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1996. 
303p. $44.50. 

Coping with Conflict after the Cold War. Edited by Edward 
A. Kolodziej and Roger E. Kanet. Baltimore, MD: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1996. 407p. $49.95. 


William C. Wohlforth, Yale University 


These two books tackle two contradictory trends in post—cold 
war world politics. On the one hand, the Western coalition of 
states not only has not fallen out over the spoils of its easy 
victory in 1989-91 but also plans to deepen integration in 
Europe and expand its military alliance eastward. Evidence 
for the emergence of armed conflict or militarized rivalries 
among the great powers is as scarce as it has been in the 
history of the modern states system. On the other hand, 
regional conflicts continue to erupt in armed violence within 
and among states, leaving behind thousands of casualties, 
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millions of refugees, and legacies of poverty and hatred. Will 
regional conflicts spill over into relations among the great 
powers, or will the great powers’ separate peace eventually 
infect the rest of the world? Chernoff assesses the prospects 
for NATO’s survival after the demise of the Soviet Union and 
bipolarity. Kolodziej and Kanet and their dozen collaborators 
investigate the potential of the great powers as well as other 
actors to ameliorate ongoing or incipient regional conflicts. 
Together, the two volumes deliver a verdict (with important 
exceptions in the Kolodziej and Kanet collection) that mir- 
rors the conventional wisdom among scholars of interna- 
tional relations today: The two trends of peace among the 
great powers and intermittent war elsewhere will continue to 
coexist as far into the future as anyone likes to predict. 

Most scholars of international politics see NATO’s survival 
and impending expansion as anomalies for neorealist power 
or threat-based models of alliances. Chernoff takes the 
analysis much farther and deeper. He compares the ability of 
models drawn from neorealism, neoliberal institutionalism, 
and cybernetic theory to explain variation in NATO cooper- 
ation from Suez in 1956 to Sarajevo in 1994. The analysis 
covers twenty-one cases in three broad issue areas over four 
decades and uses an effectrve combination of qualitative and 
quantitative techniques. None of the three models performs 
well. In the case of neorealism, for example, Chernoff shows 
that the anomaly is not merely NATO’s survival after 1991 
but, rather, the relatively low levels of cooperation in the 
alliance’s early years (when U.S. hegemony and Soviet power 
and threat were all strong) and high levels in the latter years 
(reduced U.S. hegemony and Soviet threat). Chernoff con- 
structs an alternative model of NATO cooperation that 
incorporates an eclectic mix of explanatory variables from the 
other models and naturally outperforms them decisively. The 
model generates his main conclusion: Alliance cooperation 
does not require a threat. Given high values on the other 
variables in the model—continued U.S. leadership, depth of 
communication among allied governments, and experience of 
leaders—security cooperation among NATO members can 
continue. 

Chernoff recognizes the obvious criticisms: that a model 
tailor-made for a specific data set is bound to do better at 
explaining that data set than models relying on fewer explan- 
atory variables drawn from very general theories; that his 
model says nothing about the origins of the alliance and can 
only project the possibility and not the likelihood of its 
survival; and that for these reasons his findings are likely to 
be of limited applicability to other cases. His answer is that he 
is less interested in evaluating general theories or explaining 
ali alliances than in explaining cooperation in one of history’s 
most consequential alliances, whose fate is a matter of great 
contemporary policy relevance. Given this refreshingly prob- 
lem-oriented approach, however, it is fair to ask why the 
universe of explanatory variables was limited to those derived 
from the three general theories. Perhaps a model including 
factors they ignore, particularly variables indicating the 
changing domestic politics of NATO states, might do even 
better than Chernoffs “disjunctive, aggregative model of 
cooperation” and generate a less ambiguous forecast for the 
alliance’s future. Bearing that uncertainty in mind, Chernoff’s 
book nevertheless remains the best researched, most careful, 
and most systematic study of past and potential future 
security cooperation among NATO states. His basic conclu- 
sion, with its finely honed focus on a few variables of great 
importance for determining cooperation in the absence of a 
threat, should be given careful attention by scholars and 
policymakers alike. 

The contributors to the Kolodziej and Kanet book would 
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not be surprised by Chernoffs conclusion. Although some 
authors see signs of trouble on the horizon (particularly in 
Russia), they expect that continued cooperation among ex- 
isting NATO members will take place in an overall context of 
peaceful relations among all the great powers. Their focus is 
on the inclination and capability of the major powers, as well 
as other key international actors, to provide a global order 
that will help resolve existing regional conflicts and limit the 
emergence of new ones. Overall, the forecast that emerges is 
gloomy. Jack Snyder’s chapter makes the case most suc- 
cinctly, but it is supported by other contributions, notably 
Patrick Morgan’s essay on the United States. The very factors 
that lead to relatively low levels of conflict among the great 
powers—the spread of democracy and the waning power of 
imperialist social groups—make them incapable of supplying 
a global order that will substantially reduce violent conflict 
within and among other states. Democratic powers will 
probably not fight one another, but neither are they likely to 
make great sacrifices for world order. According to Snyder, 
“imperial political coalitions, which might invent interest in 
intervention, are not on the horizon for any of the great 
powers. ... Likewise, strategic beliefs that would justify wide- 
spread interventions—the domino theory, fears of a radical 
bandwagon, the notion that peace is indivisible, obsession 
with reputational precedents—are currently weak or absent 
among the great powers” (p. 304). Democracy does not 
produce international altruism; modernization undercuts the 
social support for creating global or regional imperial orders. 

Chapters on the United States, Russia, Japan, China, and 
the European Union either reinforce or do not contradict 
Snyder’s basic contention. The United States is highly sensi- 
tive to the costs of world leadership, and the other powers 
define their interests in limited regional terms. Other contri- 
butions accept the conventional wisdom that the effectiveness 
of the United Nations and other international organizations 
in providing security and prosperity is strictly limited by the 
willingness of the major powers to cooperate, open up their 
wallets, and sacrifice lives. Essays on strategies of conflict 
management, from arms control to bargaining techniques, 
and Janice Gross Stein’s chapter on overcoming enemy 
images highlight the difficulties of resolving conflicts once 
they have arisen. As far as the causes of regional conflicts are 
concerned, Mohammed Ayoob’s chapter shows how these lie 
in deeply rooted domestic and regional dynamics, “which are 
largely autonomous of international control” (p. 242). 

The upshot of these analyses is that we should focus our 
political and analytical efforts on how the current, relatively 
amicable relations among the major powers can be preserved 
rather than on pursuing the unrealistic goal of a global peace. 
This conclusion undercuts the basic premise of the book, and 
several contributors would disagree with it. Indeed, in the 
concluding chapter, Kolodziej refuses to accept the verdict of 
his own contributors and seeks to make the case for a slowly 
but inexorably expanding security community that will even- 
tually engulf all the world’s regions. This provides a useful 
intellectual tension, even if most readers are likely to be 
persuaded by the contents rather than the wrapping of this 
package. Overall, this is an edited volume of unusual the- 
matic coherence and analytical breadth. To be sure, depth is 
sacrificed, but it is hard to see how it could have been 
otherwise. For a comprehensive stocktaking of the post—cold 
war international order and the problem of regional conflicts 
that presents the findings of many noted experts, readers 
could hardly do better than to consult this volume. 

Together, the two books are not only important contribu- 
tions but also revealing primary sources on what U.S. schol- 
ars of international relations are thinking these days. They 
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reinforce the expectation that “present trends will continue.” 
That expectation is usually rightiin the short term but always 
wrong in the long run. Whether |Kolodziej’s optimistic vision 
or the gloomier view of renewed great power conflict sug- 
gested by some of his contributors is the more substantiated 
view of the long run is a question the field still has to answer. 


i 
Policy Responses to the Globalization of American Banking. 


By Peter Dombrowski. Pittsburgh: Pittsburgh University 
Press, 1996. 247p. $34.95. 


Benjamin J. Cohen, University of California, Santa Barbara 


The foreign-policy implications of global banking have long 
fascinated students of international political economy. Al- 
most from the moment banks first came onto the world scene, 
in thirteenth-century Italy, bankers have repeatedly crossed 
paths (and sometimes swords) with diplomats, as creditors or 
intermediaries. Even after the Peace of Westphalia formally 
enshrined the sovereign state as the key actor in world 
politics, private finance continued to play a prominent inter- 
national role, sometimes operating in concert with public 
policy, at other times not. To the present day a natural 
tension exists between the interests of bankers ‘and govern- 
ments, ever intertwined but only: partially overlapping. Peter 
Dombrowski’s readable new book is but the latest addition to 
a vast literature on the dramatic interaction of high finance 
and high politics. 

= Dombrowski’s focus is the United States. The book asks 
two questions (p. 5): “How have the international activities of 
American banks affected U.S. national interests? How have 
American public policy makers responded to international- 
ization?” Following an introductory chapter reviewing the 
“globalization” of U.S. banking 'since World War II and a 
second chapter’ setting the analytical framework, Dom- 
browski turns to five “critical episodes in the government's 
struggle with the consequences! of internationalization for 
U.S. foreign policy” (p. 5): the! Voluntary Foreign Credit 
Restraint program (VFCR) of 1965; authorization of Inter- 
national Banking Facilities (IBF$) in 1981; the International 
Lending Supervision Act (ILSA) of 1983; the Baker initiative 
of 1985; and the Brady plan of 1989. Each episode is 
examined in considerable detail. Lessons and implications 
are then summarized in a concluding chapter. 

The book makes two significant contributions. First, a 
wealth of information is provided by the five case studies. 
Although no original archival research is offered, nor any 
econometric analysis of available data, it is clear that Dom- 
browski is thoroughly conversant with the existing secondary 
literature, has carefully studied relevant congressional hear- 
ings and other public documents, and tells a good story. 
Students and even specialists will find this narrative a handy 
one-stop guide to the nexus ofj U.S. banking and foreign 
policy over a crucial quarter-century of recent history. 

Second, the author’s analytical framework reformulates 
the book’s central questions in terms of increasingly fashion- 
able agency theory. The government's interactions with 
banks, Dombrowski argues, “are best understood as a prin- 
cipal-agent relationship” (p. 25, emphasis in the original). 
Government is the principal, with a mandate “to protect the 
public interest in the face of financial globalization” (p. 179). 
Banks are the agents, whose activities officials seek to “har- 
ness” (p. 179) to serve diverse foreign and domestic goals. 
Using this lens, Dombrowski confirms how the private activ- 
ities of agents (banks) have frequently undermined imple- 
mentation of public policy priotities; and how in turn the 


principal (government) has responded by attempting to alter 
the structure of incentives shaping international bank behav- 
ior. The approach is novel, even ingenious, and produces 
some interesting insights concerning information asymme- 
tries, incentive design, and the problems caused by a multi- 
plicity of either agents or principals. 

In neither respect, however, is the book an unqualified 
success. One wonders, for example, what criteria the author 
had in mind in choosing the five cases that form the center- 
piece of his discussion. What made these episodes most 
worthy of special attention? Were they somehow more 
“critical” than any other during this period? Were they 
representative of various “ideal types”? Or were they simply 
the most accessible in research terms? Dombrowski never 
tells us. Consequently, we have no idea whether the conclu- 
sions of his analysis may be marred by a selection bias of 
some sort. 

One wonders also about the criteria implicit in the analysis 
of the five cases. References to “success” or “failure” 
abound—but success or failure as compared with what? 
Again, Dombrowski never tells us. The VFCR, for mstance, 
which was meant to help stem the outflow of dollars from the 
United States, is said to have “failed to salvage the overall 
balance of payments program” (p. 64). Certainly, it is true 
that the external deficit continued to widen after 1965, 
leading eventually to even more draconian mandatory con- 
trols in 1968. But was this because of inadequacies of the 
VEFCR, or was it due to other broader policy considerations 
(such as escalating expenditures for a war in Vietnam)? To 
answer the question, one would need to compare actual 
outcomes with an appropriate counterfactual: the authors 
best guess of what would have happened in the absence of the 
VECR. Dombrowski offers no such comparison. 

Likewise, Dombrowski speaks of “the failure of initiatives 
to manage the public debt crisis” (p. 120), which included 
ILSA as well as the Baker and Brady plans. But did they fail? 
It is true that many developing countries remained mired in 
debt even into the 1990s, with growth stymied and prospects 
poor, but as the author himself acknowledges, U.S. policies 
did manage to avert massive defaults or widespread bank 
failures. Contrary to the predictions of many, there was no 
meltdown of the international financial system. Surely, that 
might be counted as an achievement rather than a failure. 

In part, of course, the answer depends on how one views 
the banking-foreign policy nexus in formal analytical terms. 
Dombrowski’s use of agency theory simplistically assumes 
that government is necessarily the principal and banks the 
agents. Hence, success 1s implicit if public policy triumphs 
over private interests. But might the reverse be equally true, 
with government the agent of banks and success measured by 
the promotion of capitalist objectives? One need not be a 
Marxist to find evidence that could stand on its head Dom- 
browski’s depiction of the agency relationship. 

More to the point, one legitimately may wonder whether 
agency theory is appropriate at all in this particular context. 
Agency theory assumes both a hierarchy of power and some 
form, of contracting between parties. Neither condition is 
apparent in the interaction between government and banks, 
where lines of authority are much less clearly drawn and 
where each side constantly attempts to manipulate the be- 
havior of the other to suit its own ends. The relationship is 
clearly one of strategic interdependence between influential 
actors. Noncooperative game theory rather than agency 
theory might have better suited the author’s objectives. 
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Hatreds: Racialized and Sexualized Conflicts in the 21st 
Century. By Zillah Eisenstein. New York and London: 
Routledge, 1996. 223p. $17.95. 


Carolsue Holland, Troy State University 


In this study of contemporary racial, nationalist, and ethnic 
conflict, the author attempts to go beyond traditional episte- 
mological parameters by using feminist theory to explain why 
twentieth-century genocide, ethnic cleansing, and insurgency 
occur on a scale of brutality far more intense than at any time 
in the past. Her premises provide an alternative analytical 
basis to examine political violence in the twenty-first century. 

Assuming that “there is no one kind of hate. No one kind 
of body. No one kind of psyche” (p. 23), the author explores 
hatred rather than its victims or those who attempt to 
mitigate it. In an effort to uncover the cycles and processes by 
which hatred is continuously reformulated, Eisenstein exper- 
iments with an approach to expand the traditional demarca- 
tions of social psychology. Consequently, purist psychologists 
and sociologists will be uneasy with her conclusions because 
they will not be comfortable with her assumptions. 

Central to Eisenstein’s thesis is that the tacit stereotyping 
of commonly held images—adversaries, allies, friends, ene- 
mies, leaders, followers—makes possible a general, wide- 
spread depiction of popularly held beliefs or public images. 
When Eisenstein takes the next step in the construction of a 
theoretic foundation to introduce what she calls “the body- 
mind dichotomy,” her feminist suppositions deconstruct the 
traditional views of “psychological imaging.” She says that 
men and women “image” differently. Perhaps this is so. But 
so far there are few if any empirical findings that validate this 
hypothesis. 

Enter the feminist preoccupation with bodies—in this case 
human physical bodies, which “are always in part psychic 
constructions of meaning . .. [creating a] psychic realm [that] 
is a space of knowable and unknowable mental layerings that 
unconsciously and consciously frame our seeing” (p. 22). 
Eisenstein argues that these images of bodies are in large part 
used to assuage sociopsychological tension within a popula- 
tion organized as a circumscribed community. In so doing, 
she says, psychological imaging fashions what is inimical as 
well as what is self-confirming. What she means by “psycho- 
logical imaging,” however, differs from the traditional defi- 
nition generally used by psychologists. 

This is the crux of the difficulty with Eisenstein’s thesis, as 
with many other feminist contributions: The deconstruction 
of termimology confuses the traditional theoretic relation- 
ships between process and structure. Accordingly, a reader 
who rejects feminist theory rarely stays with Eisenstein’s 
arguments about rape and pillaging long enough to evaluate 
whether there is consistency between her conclusions and her 
interpretations. Eisenstein points out that experientially fe- 
males conceive of and accept themselves differently from 
males. Women, she says, relate to the external world by 
projecting conceptualizations from their inner selves to the 
outside, whereas men tend to identify external realities that 
provide them with a starting point from which to begin to 
look inward. 

In this vein, women readers of Eisenstein’s book would 
generally accept the symbolic meanings imputed to the 
violent and brutal behavior of men, who over time are 
subjected to constant externalized reformulations of hate. 
She explains how Serbian nationalism brutalizes women by 
repeating the comments made by a lawyer and a judge, both 
Bosnian Muslim rape survivors: “By killing/raping older 
women, history is erased; by killing/raping young women, the 
future is wiped away” (p. 167). 
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But do these arguments engender reliable and valid find- 
ings if they are used as premises on which to build a case that 
feminism in the postcommunist world is a transnational 
“challenge to masculinist nationalism, the distortions of 
statist communism and ‘free-market globalism” (p. 166)? 
The conundrum can never be resolved because men cannot 
ever know what it is like to see reality from the persona of a 
woman. Neither do women—feminists or not—accept many 
externalized versions of reality which are uniquely masculine. 
Thus, there is no real way to assess either the validity or 
reliability of Eisenstein’s findings. 

At the end of the day, the quality of any scholarly work 
stands or falls on details in the text. It is unfortunate that 
many of the sweeping generalizations were not corrected by 
the copy editor. Specifically, such inaccuracies as celebrating 
the revolutions in eastern and central Europe in “the spring 
of ‘89” (p. 44) and declaring that “racism always differentiates 
in order to establish hierarchy” (p. 50) detract from Eisen- 
stein’s assertive, outspoken imaging of contemporary politi- 
cal violence as gender and racial differentiation that victim- 
izes women at the same time it justifies masculine brutality. 


Fairness in International Law and Institutions. By Thomas 
M. Franck. New York: Oxford University Press, 1995. 
500p. $55.00. 


Richard Falk, Princeton University 


Thomas Franck has emerged in the 1990s as the most 
influential specialist in international law currently at work in 
the United States. Even before the attainment of such 
eminence, Franck had enjoyed a long, distinguished, produc- 
tive career that included a lengthy stint as editor-in-chief of 
the American Journal of International Law. But it is his recent 
writing that has seemed to make the difference in his 
scholarly stature. First there was the publication of a widely 
discussed book, The Power of Legitimacy among Nations 
(1990), then his very influential and widely discussed article 
on democratic entitlement (“The Emerging Right of Demo- 
cratic Governance,” American Journal of International Law, 
January 1992, pp. 46-91), and now the book under review, 
which was honored by the 1995 prize of the American Society 
of International Law for the best published work in any 
language on international law. 

What Franck has done brilliantly in this period is to write 
with authority and conceptual imagination about topics of 
great significance and interest but not effectively touched on 
by others, at least not from his direction, for a long time. No 
one before Franck has thought to write an entire book, and 
a long one at that, on the relevance of fairness to the ways in 
which international law operates. In this volume Franck gives 
us both a coherent and theoretically grounded perspective on 
fairness and a substantive look at its relevance for a wide 
range of international concerns, including peace and security, 
UN peacekeeping, environmental protection, international 
trade and development, the protection of foreign investment, 
and North/South relations. 

The jurisprudential foundations for Franck’s inquiry are 
mainly derived from H. L. A. Hart (A Concept of Law, 1961, 
pp. 208-31), and John Rawls (A Theory of Justice, 1971) but 
are adapted to the outlook of law and lawyers. Franck brings 
to bear a stress on principled decision making, consistency in 
addressing various analogous instances, and the reliance 
upon a discourse in law settings that is sensitive to the 
procedural and substantive requirements of fairness, both as 
perceived and as rendered. 

To take but one among a myriad of examples, Franck 
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shows persuasively that the International Court of Justice has 
been operating generally in accordance with fairness and 
deserves respect, having responded to a number of requests 
in settings which touched on Sensitive and controversial 
issues, such as U.S. policy in assisting the Contras in their war 
against the Sandinista government and mining Nicaraguan 
harbors in the 1980s, or examining the authority of the UN 
Security Council to impose sanctions on Libya for its refusal 
to extradite individuals allegedly, involved in the Pan Am jet 
explosion over Scotland. Using ja theoretical framework to 
assess fairness, Franck proceeds to examine the extent to 
which concrete instances fulfill expectations about fairness. 

Underneath this concern is a,related preoccupation with 
the links between legitimacy’ and effectiveness and, more 
generally, between fairness and effectiveness. Franck is pro- 
ceeding from the view that, in a legal order without strong 
enforcement mechanisms, legal effectrveness depends heavily 
on voluntary patterns of compliance by governments and 
other actors. Achieving compliance, as he shows, is more 
likely to occur if the law in its operations and its outcome is 
perceived to be legitimate and fair. In such circumstances, 
significant departures from applicable norms are likely to 
summon a strong hostile reaction from the organized inter- 
national community as represented most characteristically by 
the United Nations. 

Franck has written an important book that should be of 
interest and value to political scientists because of the issues 
addressed and the wealth of empirical material brought to 
bear. As indicated in a prefatory note, the book represents “a 
substantially revised and updated version” of Franck’s 1993 
course given at the Hague Academy of International Law. 
Such auspices imply a series of lectures on a fundamental 
theme of international law initially presented to a student 
audience of very mixed background. As a result, the book 
suffers somewhat from being longer than necessary to convey 
its main argument. It contains an array of impressive surveys 
of substantive developments in ‘various subfields, but this 
material is presented in a manner that is often not integral to 
the main lines of Franck’s argument on fairness. 

There ‘is a further, deeper problem. In addressing the 
development of fairness, Franck seems almost oblivious to 
the intrusion of geopolitics. He does not consider explicitly 
the problems specifically associated with legitimacy and 
fairness that arise from the extent to which dominant states 
throw their weight around. Despite a considerable emphasis 
on the United Nations, its procedures, and its undertakings, 
nowhere does Franck take on the extent to which the United 
States instrumentalizes that organization for its own foreign 
policy goals. Nowhere are examined the double standards 
widely believed to have discredited the UN Security Council’s 
response to Israel’s violations of its legal duties to the 
Palestinians in the Occupied Territories or the council’s 
failure to notice Israel’s covert acquisition of nuclear weap- 
ons while going ballistic when more ambiguous moves toward 
nuclearism are made by such countries as North Korea or 
Iran. Fairness is supposed to involve, in its most rudimentary 
form, as Franck acknowledges ‘abstractly, treating equals 
equally! 

There is one further source of concern. Why did not 
Franck relate his inquiry more. directly to the seemingly 
parallel and much more fully elaborated scholarship associ- 
ated with the New Haven School, headed by Myres McDou- 
gal and his principal collaborator over the years, the great 
political scientist Harold Lasswell. Much of what Franck 
depicts in relation to fairness is addressed by McDougal and 
collaborators in terms of correspondence with and expecta- 
tions of reasonableness in a given context. Indeed, it would be 
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illuminating to have Franck’s views on the differences in 
jurisprudential orientation between the political language of 
reasonableness and that of fairness and legitimacy. One clear 
difference is that Franck’s approach is much more rooted in 
positive law doctrine and practice, while the McDougal/ 
Lasswell endeavor brings more centrally to bear the methods 
of social science and the relevance of social context, although 
both approaches seek to 'make the process and structures of 
international law more effective. 

In conclusion, Franck has written a pathbreaking book on 
the issue of fairness, but its effect is likely to be constrained 
by these three clusters of difficulties. It leaves this reader in 
the end with a mouth too full of matters of marginal technical 
substance, and it fails, therefore, to provide a clear, sustained 
focus on the problematic of fairness in international law or a 
sufficient dialogue with other closely aligned scholarship. 


Africa in the New International Order: Rethinking State 
Sovereignty and Regional Security. Edited by Edmond 
Keller and Donald Rothchild. Boulder, CO:.Lynn Rienner 
Publishers, 1996. 253p. $49.95. 


John W. Harbeson, City University of New York 


Afnca in the New International Order is a thoughtful collabo- 
rative effort to address the pervasive political and military 
realities of post-Cold War sub-Saharan Africa: (1) the lim- 
ited capacity of African states to contain armed conflict 
within their respective borders and (2) the dimensions and 
dynamics of international involvement, both within and from 
outside the continent, in its management and mediation. 

The volume is dedicated to Olusegun Obasanjo, “states- 
man, scholar, and patriot,” who has applied his estimable 
abilities and energies to achieving political stability both in 
his native Nigeria and at regional and continental levels. 
Following Edmond Keller’s lucid introduction of the vol- 
ume’s principal themes, Obasanjo offers a sobering balance 
sheet of benefits and liabilities accruing to Africa from the 
evolving post-Cold War international order. He argues that 
“more than halfway through the 1990s, Africa’s situation has 
become more precarious and the prospects for the future 
bleaker by the minute” (p. 17). Notwithstanding a slowing 
arms race and democratic initiatives throughout the conti- 
nent, Obasanjo and other contributors warn of increasing 
African marginalization in the forms of reliance upon “vic- 
torious” Western political and economic models thwarting 
the generation of those that might be home-grown, continu- 
ing adverse effects of the global economy on the continent’s 
developmental fortunes, and the seeming ability of the Soviet 
bloc’s residual legatees to outcompete Africa for scarce 
Western investment and development assistance. 

In three respects, this volume does as much to open new 
vistas for international relations research in the African 
context as it does to explore them. The first lies in the 
interface between intra-African relations and the continent’s 
external relations with the developed world. Against the 
specter of Africa’s increased post-Cold War marginalization, 
seven case studies explore (1) the regionalization of domestic 
civil conflict in the Horn of Africa, provoked by the collapse 
of the Somali state and the birthing of the Eritrean state; (2) 
regional involvements to contain and mediate Liberia’s civil 
wars of political succession, whose reverberations have been 
felt throughout much of West Africa; and (3) the implications 
for the political dynamics of the southern African region of 
South Africa’s transformation from a malevolent pariah state 
to hoped-for, prospective benevolent hegemon. 

These detailed and insightful case studies invite further 
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and more systematic analysis directed to establishing a com- 
parative politics of regional international relations based on 
their potential commonalities as well as their evident dissim- 
ilarities. As important as the potential benefits of the “hori- 
zontal” comparisons among regions are for both theory and 
practice, “vertical” comparisons of interaction patterns be- 
tween evolving post-Cold war global economic and political 
regimes and dissimilar African regional theaters of ınterna- 
tional relations may be of equal or even greater importance. 
For example, short of full economic integration, how might 
African countries work to configure their regional interna- 
tional relations to minimize the collective marginalizing 
effects of global regimes and maximize their exploitation of 
whatever available opportunities these regimes may present? 

The second area lies in the effect on, and potential 
opportunities for, African regional security initiatives of 
post-Cold War tensions in the policies of the major powers. 
Five chapters consider African regional approaches to re- 
gionalization of the continent’s “insecurity dilemmas.” They 
center on African approaches to these issues, notably the 
1991 Heads of Government and state Summit in Dakar and 
the 1992 Kampala Conference on Security, Stability, and 
Development in Africa. Central to this evolving debate has 
been growing exploration of bases for limiting the principle 
of national sovereignty in the interests of collective security 
and, in Obasanjo’s terms, “a common humanity.” The twin 
realities are, on the one hand, in Rothchild’s terms, “the 
weakening of the African state and the concomitant rise in 
ethnic, religious, and regional identity politics,” and, on the 
other hand, the need to strengthen and improve upon the 
limited, imperfect security frameworks previously imposed by 
the principal Cold War adversaries. 

The chapters on changing Russian and U.S. priorities are 
quite striking. Peter Schraeder’s chapter on U.S. foreign 
policy suggests a contradiction between (1) increasing mar- 
ginalization of Africa in political, financial, and bureaucratic 
terms, yet (2) growing de facto U.S. concern and involvement 
with African security dilemmas unleashed in part by the end 
of the Cold War. By contrast, Jeffrey Lefebvre’s chapter on 
Russian post-Cold War foreign policy highlights diminishing 
strategic interest in African security dilemmas combined with 
residual, perhaps growing, business and economic interest in 
Africa. More than the other authors, Lefebvre opens up the 
whole issue of the connections between African post-Cold 
War security dilemmas and economic relations among Afri- 
can states and between African states and industrialized 
countries. The asymmetries among the policies of these and 
perhaps other major powers, the tensions within them, their 
effect on the continent’s security concerns, and the opportu- 
nities these may present for creative bilateral and multilateral 
African foreign policies suggest new vistas for further re- 
search along the lines initiated in this volume. 

The third area lies in exploring the relative merits and 
interconnections between normative and neorealist ap- 
proaches to the post-Cold War study of African international 
relations. The prevailing theme in the analytical essays 
centers on the: formulation of revised normative principles 
and guidelines as reference points for increasingly regional 
solutions to African security dilemmas, such as those outlined 
in the Kampala and Dakar conferences. But a second ap- 
proach, suggested particularly by Zartman’s chapter, may 
have more in common with Cold War neorealist theories of 
international relations. “Conflict,” he argues, “is a constitu- 
ent of African history [and] is so prevalent in African 
development because it is the means by which systems of 
internal and external relations are founded in the formative 
stages of new States’ history.... [It] concerns real and 
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important stakes.... Once institutions are developed and 
accepted conflict can be expected to decrease.” Exploring the 
ramifications and implications of these alternative perspec- 
tives in an African context carries the potential for contribu- 
tions to an analogous tension in more global approaches to 
the study of international relations in the post-Cold War era. 


Autonomy or Power? The Franco-German Relationship and 
Europe’s Strategic Choices, 1955-1995. By Stephen A. 
Kocs. Westport, CT: Praeger, 1995. 280p. $59.95. 


David G. Haglund, Queen’s University 


As I write this, on a hilltop in Bad Godesberg, I can look out 
across the Rhine River to the Siebengebirge. In this part of 
the soggy Rhineland, when you cannot see those hills, that 
means it is raining; when you can see them, that means it is 
going to rain. They stand as a useful metaphor for contem- 
plating the Franco-German relationship, about which Ste- 
phen Kocs writes so sensibly in this book, a relationship over 
which the clouds seem frequently to be lowering, with brief 
glimpses of sunlight suggesting the inevitable arrival of yet 
another political storm system. Illustratively, the most recent 
source of discord between the two central actors in Europe’s 
integration drama concerns not a strategic question per se 
but an economic issue with vast strategic import. 

Debate in Western Europe in the closing months of 1996 
was dominated by the uncertain prospects of European 
Monetary Union (EMU). Were enough relevant countries 
going to qualify in 1997 for a common currency under the 
criteria established in the Maastricht Treaty, especially those 
relating to public finances (government deficits and debts, 
each measured against GNP)? If so, how could fiscal disci- 
pline be maintained and governmental backsliding into high- 
spending patterns of yore be avoided? If not, if currency 
union was to be stillborn, then what would this imply for the 
future of the European Union and for its “Carolingian” core, 
the Franco-German tandem? 

To the German champions of EMU, above all to the 
government of Helmut Kohl, more has been at stake than a 
currency; after all, the Deutsche mark serves German inter- 
ests admirably enough, and it is hard to claim that economic 
factors are necessitating its replacement. Instead, the project 
is eminently political, with high stakes indeed if you believe 
the chancellor, who has said on more than one occasion that 
EMU’s—and by extension, European integration’s—real im- 
port for the West Europeans is “nothing less than a question 
of war or peace in the 21st century.” The EU summit in 
Dublin at the end of 1996 resulted in a compromise between 
the Germans, who wanted a “stability pact” adopted that 
could minimize the risk of their European partners’ running 
deficits (and thus weakening the currency) after EMU has 
occurred, and the French, who just as understandably have 
been seeking greater room to maneuver through fiscal-policy 
tools. 

Although it is defense cooperation upon which Kocs 
concentrates, the experience of the two countries in the 
monetary realm frames the central dilemma addressed in his 
book: Why cannot the Germans and French ever seem to 
achieve the degree of policy integration to which they profess 
to aspire? How has it come about, despite all the diplomatic 
and institutional gestures the two countries have made to 
each other during the past 40 years, that the Franco-German 
“axis” is today, the words of one former chancellor, “farther 
away from being a reality than it has been for decades” 
(Helmut Schmidt, “Nicht ohne Paris,” Die Zeit, 20 December 
1996, p. 1)? 
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An author steeped, as is Koes, in international relations 
theory could take one of two broad approaches in answering 
these questions. S/he could wax theoretical, as is the fashion 
of so many (North) American political scientists who write 
about European security. Or s/He could, as is the custom of 
many Europeans addressing the:same topic, tend toward the 
empirical, which in the circumstances can mean the histori- 
cal. Kocs, an American, follows the European path and 
argues that the future of the Franco-German security rela- 
tionship is only to be understood) if at all, by a careful reading 
of the recent past, particularly as concerns the security and 
defense aspects of the relationship. 

As a political scientist Kocs does pay attention, early in the 
book, to the major theoretical combatants in the important 
dispute over Europe’s future, but his treatment of them is 
brief and consists mainly in playing off the deterministic 
pessimism of structural realists against the optimism of 
writers inclined to see, both in the processes of historical 
learning and the phenomenon! of institutional constraint, 
evidence that the future European order will be decidedly 
different from the balance-of-power rivalries of the pre—1945 
era. His money is decidedly not on the structural-realist claim 
that a united Europe, or maybe just Germany, must loom as 
an inevitable challenger to U.S. power in the 21st century. 
Instead, he argues, “whether the process of European polit- 
ical union went forward or not, Western Europe appeared 
unlikely to emerge as an independent, militarily powerful 
strategic actor on the world stage” (p. 258). To advert to his 
title, it is certain that Europe will not constitute a pole of 
“power” in international politics, and it is unclear whether 
West Europeans will even achieve “autonomy.” 

It is as an historian that Kocs makes his real contribution 
to the debate on the Franco-German relationship. At the 
outset, he promises, in so many words, to supply the best 
account to date of that relationship, in the process providing 
a “higher degree of comprehensiveness” (p. 12) as well as a 
more sustained longitudinal analysis of the past four decades 
of Franco-German cooperation.! The promise seems a little 
bold when first encountered, but, Kocs actually delivers on it, 
through a meticulous reconstruction and impeccable analysis 
of the accomplishments and frustrations of the relationship 
over the past 40 years. 

His attention is focused on the issues of conventional and 
nuclear defense during the cold war, as well as on the often 
neglected area of defense-industrial cooperation—all dis- 
cussed with a view to the overall strategic ends the two 
countries have sought to further in their bilateral relations. 
Not surprisingly, since those ends have so often diverged, the 
promise of military cooperation serving as the locomotive of 
political integration has inevitably come up short, for as Kocs 
puts it so well, “from the late 1960s on, virtually all initiatives 
by Paris or Bonn for closer military ties were motivated by 
self-limiting objectives” (p. 254). The crux of the problem 
always lay in the inability of the two to agree on whether their 
own (and Europe’s) security could be best ensured by strong 
transatlantic linkages within NATO (the German prefer- 
ence) or by a more autonomous “European pillar of defense” 
(as the French liked to construe it). 

One wonders how Kocs’s guarded caution on the prospects 
of bilateral defense cooperation will stand up, given the 
apparent recognition by France of the centrality of NATO to 
European defense integration, a recognition that would seem 
to remove much of the self-limiting dynamic of the relation- 
ship. More to the point, since one can scarcely take an author 
to task for not accounting for outcomes still in the future, it 
may be permitted to ask why Kocs should have told us (on p. 
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252) that, for Germany, “the Cold War was a period of 
gradual adaptation to the loss of great-power status.” Most 
readers would have assumed it was World War II that 
wrought—and in a manner hardly gradual!—the altered 
Status. 

These and some other quibbles aside, this is an excellent 
book, to my knowledge the best treatment in English of what 
continues to be the core bilateral relationship in European 
politics today. 


Beyond Sovereign Territory: The Space of Ecopolitics. By 
Thom Kuehls. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1996. $42.95 cloth, $16.95 paper. 


Ken Conca, University of Maryland at College Park 


This short, provocative book embraces three ambitious goals: 
to problematize the twin discourses of sovereignty and gov- 
ernmentality that underpin mainstream thought about world 
politics; to identify the high stakes in the uncritical embrace 
of these discourses; and to assess the adequacy of current 
“ecopolitical” thought in moving beyond static, statist con- 
structs. The book’s title carries a double meaning: Global 
ecological interdependence makes it impossible to bound 
politics within the formal space of the state, and recognition 
of this fact forces us to reconceptualize a postsovereign world 
politics. For Kuehls, the state as governance mechanism 
cannot contain ecopolitics, and the state as concept cannot 
describe it. To problematize the state and point toward what 
lies beyond it, the author maneuvers skillfully through a wide 
range of political, social, and international relations theory: 
from Locke, Rousseau, and Nietzsche to Michel Foucault 
and Donna Haraway; from Kenneth Waltz and Hedley Bull 
to Richard Ashley; and from early naturalists such as George 
Perkins Marsh to contemporary “ecopolitical” theorists such 
as William Ophuls and Murray Bookchin. 

At the heart of the book is a dual deconstruction of 
sovereign territoriality as an inadequate conceptual founda- 
tion for understanding world politics. For Kuehls, the mythic 
territorial state that populates most of international relations 
theory rests upon brittle discourses of sovereignty and gov- 
ernmentality, both of which are problematic in a world of 
tight ecological coupling. The author’s principal contribution 
is to see the ecological problem of sovereignty as more than 
just one of artificial borders—that is, of transboundary 
pollutant flows and global commons that ignore political 
boundaries. The discourse of sovereignty is challenged by 
these realities, to be sure, but also by the inability of most 
states to harness nature to their purposes without external 
assistance or the coercive disciplining of local populations. 
Seen in ecological terms, the conventional image of the 
sovereign state is excessively sanguine not only about the 
fixed territoriality of the state but also about its governability. 
In juxtaposing the problem of sovereignty with one of 
governmentality, Kuehls adds a welcome dimension to the 
debate on ecology versus sovereignty, which too often sees as 
culpable the positional boundaries of states rather than the 
governance practices within them. 

Kuehls also seeks to establish the stakes inherent in how 
we conceive of sovereign territoriality and whether we iden- 
tify its practical and conceptual limitations. He contrasts two 
“eco-ethics”—a Lockean perspective on nature and property, 
in which the ecological, life-sustaining value of natural sys- 
tems goes unacknowledged, and a “Nietzschean” perspective, 
which rejects both organic and mechanical conceptions of 
nature in favor of a more cautionary view: We had better be 
careful, because a chaotic, ever-changing natural world re- 
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sists Our management and has no particular need for our 
existence. If the Lockean ethic lies at the heart of our 
ecological dilemma, the Nietzschean offers a way out, pro- 
vided that our conceptualization of world politics allows 
space for this normative stance. The critique of Locke’s view 
of empty nature is well known, and there are shorter path- 
ways to Kuehls’s normative stance than his somewhat uncon- 
ventional reading of Nietzsche. But the result is nevertheless 
a strong indictment of the managerial instincts that inform 
much of the “global governance” paradigm of environmental 
politics. 

The book also includes an assessment of the adequacy of 
contemporary “ecopolitical” scholarship in capturing the 
essence of ecopolitics. This chapter is the book’s least 
satisfying, perhaps because the burgeoning literature on 
ecology and political theory makes the task impossible. It also 
points to a larger problem in the text, however: There is a 
tendency to allow single thinkers to speak for, or at least 
bound, complex and multidimensional intellectual traditions. 
Thus, Locke alone speaks for the modern project, Waltz and 
Bull define the poles of mainstream international relations 
theory, and Ophuls and Bookchin bracket contemporary 
ecopolitical theorizing. Although the result is a telling cri- 
tique in each case, one wishes that a somewhat broader range 
of thought had come under Kuehls’s critical gaze: theories of 
interdependence or global civil society rather than the statist 
frame of reference shared by Waltz and Buli, for example, or 
the writings of social ecofeminists or chroniclers of green 
nationalism rather than the narrower statist/anarchist debate 
implicit in the work of Ophuls and Bookchin. 

A second shortcoming ts an unresolved tension between an 
evolutionary view of the environmental problematique and 
what is at times an ahistorical, absolutist critique of sovereign 
territoriality. Kuehls asserts that politics has already “aban- 
donjed] the space of the sovereign state” (p. xvii); we lack not 
examples but a way of thinking about them and an ethic to 
guide us through them. Yet, he acknowledges that the space 
beyond the state is populated not only by transnational 
activist groups such as Greenpeace but also by global capital. 
A brief discussion of the synergies and tensions between 
sovereignty and capitalism acknowledges the complexity of 
the relationship but sheds little light on how the state has 
adapted historically to transnational capitalism. The latter is 
not obviously less challenging to sovereign territoriality than 
contemporary environmental problems—leaving one to won- 
der whether the environmental dilemma has placed us in a 
fundamentally new world where our constructs no longer 
work, or whether we have been there all along. Other than 
the misguided premises of mainstream theory, what has 
sustained the state in the face of this challenge is not made 
clear. 

One also wishes that the powerful and provocative exam- 
ples—forest dramas in Amazonian Brazil and western Can- 
ada—-had been developed more fully. The discussion of 
forest politics in British Columbia and the Brazilian Amazon 
illustrate Kuehls’s themes, notably that the actors in these 
forest dramas operate in a space neither “domestic” nor 
“international” in the conventional sense, and that territory 
and people at the heart of each case have been constructed by 
governmental practices. Given the long history and deep 
roots of forest exploitation in both regions, however, one is 
left to wonder whether the state’s demonstrated capacity 
to reproduce itself has been exhausted. The description of 
Brazil’s forest politics also suffers from several inaccura- 
cies that refiect the somewhat cursory discussion: Brazilian 
president Getúlio Vargas is referred to as “Getulia” (p. 
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xiii); the state of Amazonas is confused with the nine-state 
legal jurisdiction known as legal Amazônia, which covers 
two-thirds of Brazil’s national territory; and the number of 
forest dwellers in the region historically is dramatically 
understated. 

These shortcomings notwithstanding, Beyond Sovereign 
Territory provides a valuable bridge between perspectives on 
the ecological problematique grounded in normative po- 
litical theory and international relations. The author has 
done a better job of persuading that something important 
lies beyond sovereign territory than of conceptualizing 
what that may be, or clarifying how close to the edge we 
may have come. But the result is nevertheless a useful, 
challenging text that forces us to acknowledge the shifting 
character of sovereign territory in an ecologically interde- 
pendent world. 


Parity and War: Evaluations and Extensions of the War 
Ledger. Edited by Jacek Kugler and Douglas Lemke. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1996. 383p. $52.50 
cloth, $24.95 paper. 


Gerald Schneider, University of Stuttgart 


One of the more dubious European contributions to the 
theory of international relations is the claim, vigorously 
advanced by Metternich, Bismarck, and others, that a power 
balance is a major precondition of peace. This central realist 
tenet is, at first sight at least, so convincing that it laid the 
foundation for some astonishing careers in public and aca- 
demic life during the cold war. At the climax of this last major 
power contention, however, an American political scientist of 
distinctively European origin, A. F. K. Organski, questioned 
the often self-congratulatory wisdom of the political elites. 
He maintained that balance-of-power theorists do not pay 
sufficient attention to change and systematically underesti- 
mate the destabilizing effect of differential growth patterns 
among major powers. According to Organski’s theory of 
alternative power transition (or power parity), war becomes 
more likely as the capabilities of the contending states 
converge. Twenty years after his first objection to balance- 
of-power theory, Organski and one of his students, Jacek 
Kugler, tested the alternative conjecture in a rigorous fash- 
ion. The main results of this collaborative effort, The War 
Ledger (1980), undermined the surprising renaissance that 
balance-of-power theory enjoyed during the neorealist 1980s. 
The study confirmed that power preponderance is a major 
pacifying force, while parity is associated with war. 

The new collection by Kugler and Lemke pays tribute to 
what will arguably remain Organski’s most important contri- 
bution to the study of international politics. Parity and War is 
one of those rare festschrifts that contain more than the 
marginal offshoots of the authors’ current preoccupation. On 
the contrary, the editors have done an outstanding job in 
soliciting refreshingly critical evaluations of the extant schol- 
arship and useful amendments to the original thesis. The 
volume starts with several appraisals (Lemke and Kugler, 
Vasquez, Siverson and Miller) and empirical tests of the 
parity hypothesis GLemke, Kim, Houweling and Siccama, 
Danilovic, Geller, Wayman, Thompson, Werner and Kugler), 
moves on to assess the effect of nuclear weapons (Kugler, 
Zagare), and ends with several formal extensions of the 
original framework (Bueno de Mesquita, Kadera, Morrow). 
The conclusion takes the form of informed speculations by 
Organski and Tammen over the role the United States could 
and should play in the post-cold war era. Only one contri- 
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bution, Arbetman’s chapter on'the economic consequences 
of the Civil War, dos not fit: well into this impressively 
coherent book. As it has to be expected, most findings 
support Organski’s vision, showing that the parity hypothesis 
also seems to receive empirical support for regional powers 
or that military buildups influence the timing of power 
transitions. Yet, some contributions, especially the ones by 
the formal modelers, also point out that the original thesis 
has to be qualified in different ways. Kadera, the author of 
one of the most interesting chapters, even suggests that the 
conflicting views of power transition and balance-of-power 
theory can be reconciled if a dynamic perspective is intro- 
duced. 

It belongs to the character of such a research effort that 
many contributors are either former students or collaborators 
of Organski and Kugler; other authors belong to the elite in 
quantitative international politics and thus share the basic 
epistemological premises of the authors of The War Ledger. 
The obvious advantage of recruiting adherents of a sole 
research program is that the collaborators start from a 
unifying perspective. In the case under consideration, this 
achievement can, however, also be seen as the volume’s main 
drawback. To put it metaphorically, a reader who wanders 
through the pages may sometimes feel like the proverbial 
explorer who cannot see the forest for all the trees. Although 
the editors’ introductory chapter tries to integrate some of 
the findings, the reliance on different modeling techniques, 
samples, or periodicities leads occasionally to some repeti- 
tion in the presentation of the basic theoretical argument 
and, more important, even yields slightly contradictory find- 
ings. Unfortunately, power parity theory, unlike rationalist 
deterrence theory, has not yet experienced the convergence 
toward a basic model on which most future work could be 
build. Furthermore, although some chapters offer a compar- 
ative theoretical evaluation, it is difficult to see beyond this 
alternative realist framework and to assess the relative im- 
portance of the power parity perspective. 

The explanation pioneered by Organski is undoubtedly 
one of the few research traditions in quantitative interna- 
tional relations that is based on relatively solid empirical 
foundations, but it is not the only one, and it would have been 
interesting to note how this research program compares with 
alternative explanations. Interestingly, a recent evaluation 
shows that the power parity explanation scores high in 
comparison with two other research traditions. These other 
“families” are the democratic peace hypothesis and the more 
contested view that some form of capability concentration in 
the international system is linked to war. The balance-of- 
power thesis is one expression of the latter (Stuart A. 
Bremer, “Power Parity, Political Similarity, and Capability 
Concentration: Comparing Three Explanations of Major 
Power Conflict,” manuscript, 1996, Binghampton Universi- 
ty). Instead of engaging in a fruitful comparison with other 
theoretical perspectives, the balance-of-power perspective 
often serves as a theoretical strawman. 

Allin all, Panty and War is a useful addition to the growing 
number of studies that move beyond the noisy sterility of the 
interparadigmatic debates and’ explore realist conjectures 
and their possible alternatives in a rigorous fashion. The 
repetitiveness and partially contradictory results are probably 
only a sign that the field of quantitative international politics 
is gradually moving toward a more mature state. As this 
volume demonstrates, cumulativeness also means that the 
scientific discussion becomes less dramatic but simulta- 
neously more nuanced. 
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Cooperation under Fire: Anglo-German Restraint during 
World War Ik. By Jeffrey W. Legro. Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1995. 255p. $35.00. 


Lisa L. Martin, Harvard University 


During war, states sometimes do the unexpected. In Cooper- 
ation under Fire, Jeffrey Legro studies one of the most 
unexpected of state acts under duress: restraint in the use of 
weapons that may offer them a military advantage. Legro 
persuasively argues that neither calculations of military ad- 
vantage nor the international norms of warfare can explain 
variation in states’ use of “unthinkable” weapons. Instead, he 
argues, we must turn to the culture of military organizations 
to explain why, during World War II, states sometimes 
accepted restraints on the use of particular weapons and at 
other times neglected all such constraints. 

Legro pursues his argument by intensive and original 
analysis of British and German use, or nonuse, of unre- 
stricted submarine warfare, strategic bombing, and chemical 
warfare. These accounts are complemented, where appropri- 
ate, by studies of U.S. and Soviet decisions. The research in 
this book is impressive, drawing on both secondary and 
archival materials. Legro has uncovered evidence about state 
motives and decision making that will have to be taken 
seriously by those who wish to understand either the history 
of warfare during the twentieth century or the problem of 
international cooperation during war. 

The analytical problem is stated clearly, and the methods 
used allow a good test of alternative hypotheses. Legro 
develops predictions about the use of weapons based on 
three perspectives. The first, realism, asserts that states will 
use weapons if they calculate that such use will provide them 
with a relative military advantage. A major contribution of 
Legro’s book is in showing that this perspective often fails to 
predict state decisions accurately. London was the most 
vulnerable city in Europe to strategic bombing, yet Britain 
turned early to this form of warfare. Germany had a techno- 
logical edge in chemical weapons, yet it refrained from using 
them. 

Legro also demonstrates that prior international agree- 
ments had only marginal implications for the pattern of 
weapons use. Under the strain of all-out war, such agree- 
ments influenced primarily the form, not the content, of state 
policy. While one might quibble about Legro’s operation- 
alization of institutionalism, the evidence here makes it 
difficult to argue that international institutions had much 
influence under these extreme conditions. 

Legro proposes that organizational culture, defined in this 
instance as the beliefs and customs of national militaries, 
determined state preferences and thus state behavior. Stra- 
tegic interaction with adversaries mattered, in that once a 
particular weapon was used, other states would respond in 
kind. But the initial decision to escalate had its origins in 
military beliefs. Thus Britain, with its long tradition of a 
battleship culture, denigrated the capabilities of submarines, 
although objectively it could have gained an advantage by 
turning earlier to unrestricted submarine warfare. State 
preferences, under conditions of limited information, were 
determined by military tradition. The evidence marshaled in 
this book elegantly traces the influence of tradition on 
preferences, finding only minor historical anomalies con- 
fronting this perspective. 

The analytical framework Legro develops presents two 
primary questions, one about the relation between state 
decisions and military beliefs and the other about the sources 
and nature of organizational culture. Regarding the former, 
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a student of institutions or foreign policy must ask about the 
conditions that allow a particular bureaucracy to have such a 
dominant influence on state decisions. Legro presents plau- 
sible arguments for why the military should have so much 
influence during wartime, such as the state’s demand for 
military expertise and thus reliance on military assessments 
of the costs and benefits of alternative weapons. Yet, this 
argument begs the question of the determination of state 
preferences when military preferences are split. The battle- 
ship culture was dommant within the Royal Navy, but there 
was also a group of “submariners.” Why did the battleship 
proponents have more influence on state decisions than the 
submariners? On this point, the framework here suffers from 
the same weakness as other models of bureaucratic politics. It 
tells us a great deal about what bureaucracies want but less 
about the question of which bureaucracy wins. 

The second core question raised by the model of organi- 
zational culture regards the sources and nature of culture. On 
its sources, Legro does not attempt to provide a general 
framework for predicting culture. He rejects the position, 
long associated with Graham Allison, that “where you stand 
depends on where you sit.” Instead, the process of generating 
an organizational culture is highly path dependent. Only a 
close look at the history of particular organizations can 
provide insight into the culture that develops. 

The primary limitation of the organizational culture 
model, and the major challenge that Legro’s work presents 
for those developing cultural theories, has to do with differ- 
entiating culture from preferences and developing a causal 
account of the relation between the two. Legro claims that 
preferences are determmed by culture, positing a causal 
relationship. He criticizes dominant theories of international 
cooperation for treating preferences as exogenous, proposing 
a “two-step” model of international cooperation that requires 
a theory of preference formation. His proposed source of 
preferences is organizational culture. 

Presenting a theory of preference formation requires that 
the analyst specify an explanatory variable clearly distinct 
from preferences and demonstrate a causal linkage between 
the two. Legro’s explanatory variable is organizational cul- 
ture. Yet, the difficulty of discerning the nature of causality 
arises when we look closely at the definition of organizational 
culture, namely, beliefs about how a group should respond to 
the outside world, in this case about the feasibility and 
legitimacy of using particular types of weapons. Defined in 
this way, the notion of organizational culture becomes un- 
comfortably close to a description of preferences, suggesting 
that the relation between the two is definitional rather than 
causal. Are preferences explained by culture, or are they 
culture? The too-close connection between the two is exem- 
plified by the fact that Legro slips easily and often into 
discussing “organizational preferences” rather than organi- 
zational culture as his explanatory variable (see, e.g., pp. 18 
and 27). 

If organizational culture amounts to the same thing as 
organizational preferences, we do not have a theory of 
preferences. We may have a persuasive account of how 
military preferences shape state preferences, but the contri- 
bution of “culture” to this explanatory scheme requires 
further elaboration. Legro’s careful, insightful, and intriguing 
study shows that military preferences have a powerful influ- 
ence on state policy during war. Whose preferences matter for 
state policy, and the origins of those preferences, remain the 
challenges presented by this important book. 
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Bombing to Win: Air Power and Coercion in War. By Robert 
A. Pape. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1996. 366p. 
$49.95 cloth, $19.95 paper. 


Stephen A. Garrett, Monterey Institute of International 
Studies 


The famous Italian air power theorist, Giulio Douhet, writing 
in the years after World War I, confidently predicted that at 
the outbreak of the next great war, a massive aerial bombing 
attack on an enemy civilian population would be enough in 
itself to induce surrender: “To put an end to horror and 
suffering, the people themselves, driven by the instinct of 
self-preservation, would rise up and demand an end to the 
war” (Command of the Air, 1942). The British head of 
Bomber Command in World War II, Sir Arthur Harris, 
echoed Douhet’s theory when he argued (in December 1943) 
that a continuation and expansion of British city bombing 
over Germany would produce within four months a situation 
whereby, with half of Germany’s principal towns destroyed, 
there would be “little doubt” of a German surrender. Harris’s 
argument was that if Bomber Command were given the 
resources to flatten half the German cities, there would not 
even be a need for Operation Overlord, the planned invasion 
of Europe by Allied forces, except as a sort of mopping-up 
exe:cise. 

The basic purpose of Robert Pape’s intriguing study of 
strategic air power doctrine in the twentieth century is to 
consign Douhet, Harris, and their cohorts to the dustbin of 
history, or at least to the dustbin of discredited theorists. The 
author’s brief, however, goes beyond simply rejecting the 
notion that by terrorizing civilian populations through air 
strikes a belligerent state can be forced to surrender. If Pape 
had confined himself to this point, then his book would be of 
relatively little interest, since there already exists a very wide 
literature (the United States Strategic Bombing Survey after 
World War I being a prime example) effectively demolishing 
the belief that by shattering civilian morale a government can 
be led to abandon its war effort. Pape instead questions the 
whole theory of strategic bombing itself, even when it is 
focused on relatively precise military or industrial targets. As 
he says (perhaps a little too boldly) in his conclusion, when all 
is said and done, “strategic bombing doesn’t matter” (p. 316). 

In arriving at this judgment, Pape first develops a general 
theoretical framework and then uses it to analyze five major 
cases of strategic bombing in the twentieth century: Allied air 
attacks on Germany and Japan during World War II and U.S. 
use of air power in Korea, Vietnam, and the Gulf War. His 
central theoretical device is the idea of military “coercion,” 
which he defines as “efforts to change the behavior of a state 
by manipulating costs and benefits” (p. 4). In assessing air 
power as a tool for coercion, he further delineates four broad 
strategies that may be or have been adopted by warring 
parties: (1) punishment, the intentional targeting of civilians; 
(2) demal, attacks on the enemy’s military and industrial 
base; (3) risk, a gradual escalation of bombing as a way of 
“signaling” the enemy in the mode of Thomas Schelling’s 
Arms and Influence (1966); and (4) decapitation, assaults on 
the enemy’s central command structure and even specific 
individuals. 

As noted above, Pape’s central conclusion is that in none 
of his case studies was strategic air power, strictly defined, a 
decisive factor in “coercing” the enemy to make peace. This 
does not mean that he simply dismisses the utility of air forces 
in bringing wars to a successful conclusion, but he does 
suggest that air power almost always has its most pronounced 
effect in theater operations, that is, in direct attacks on the 
enemy’s combat capabilities. The basic premise behind this 
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assertion is that the decision making of belligerents in 
wartime is above all influenced by the capacity of their armed 
forces to continue to offer a coherent military challenge to 
their adversaries on the battlefield. Economic dislocations at 
home as a consequence of strategic bombing may be adjusted 
for, civilan discontent may be dealt with or hardly arises, 
arms production can be creatively maintained even under a 
hail of bombs. 

The case Pape offers against the enthusiasms of strategic 
air power theorists is, on balance, a strong and convincing 
one. This, indeed, is quite a good book by any standard and 
will have to be taken into account even by those who may 
dispute its basic thesis. It is very nicely written, well orga- 
nized, and impressively researched, and it has a clear theme 
that binds together its disparate parts, especially the quite 
different case studies. Having said this, the book’s defects, 
such as they are, may be said to be a reflection of its virtues. 
The constant drumming on the concept of coercion begins to 
pall over the course of some 300 pages. The author also tends 
toward excessive formalism in his use of lists; for example, 
there are always “three factors” explaining this or “four 
elements” underlying that. At times, certain points tend to be 
repetitively reintroduced, and in this respect the text could 
have been tightened a bit. 

Perhaps the most substantive criticism is that, as for any 
essay which attempts to develop a central thesis, there is the 
danger of oversimplification. Particularly for those writing on 
military matters, the constant challenge is to appreciate fully 
the “fog of war” and the myriad diverse factors that may 
produce a particular decision. The conclusions Pape draws 
from his case studies are carefully considered, and there is no 
evidence of a rush to judgment, Stull, the carping critic will 
always find some targets in a work of this kind. Pape’s 
assertion that Hitler’s domination over German decision 
making in spring 1945 was significantly less than it had been 
earlier is one such example. His'argument that dropping the 
atomic bomb on Japan was not the decisive factor in Tokyo’s 
choice to surrender is perhaps another. 

This is an important book, however, and perhaps especially 
so for an American readership. In the aftermath of the Gulf 
War, the conventional wisdom in many quarters of U.S. 
opinion is that strategic air power was the “magic bullet” that 
vanquished Saddam Hussein and may serve a similar function 
in future crises. Pape is not exactly telling us to beat our B-2’s 
into ploughshares, but he does|suggest that war has never 
allowed of easy or cheap solutions and is hardly likely to do 
so in the future. This cautionary reminder is reason enough 
for the book having been written. 


Crisis Bargaining and the State: The Domestic Politics of 
International Conflict. By Susan Peterson. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1996. 208p. $42.50. 


Paul Diesing, State University of New York, Buffalo 


This well-researched book calls attention to a somewhat 
neglected factor in international crisis bargaining: domestic 
politics. Of course, studies of crisis bargaining usually have 
included domestic politics but' not as the main focus of 
attention. Here we have an organized, systematic treatment 
of the domestic politics factor, rather than the casual, inci- 
dental treatment that often appears in case studies. 
Peterson begins with the normal tactic of pushing existing 
theories—“conventional wisdom”—to the fringes to make 
room for her theory. She uses the standard tactic of oversim- 
plifying each theory, sometimes to the point of caricature. 
Whether game theory, cognitive psychology, motivational 


psychology, or bureaucratic politics, all are reduced to one or 
two “variables,” which are expected to predict the outcome of 
any crisis. Not surprisingly, the theories all fall short; they are 
“unable to make determinate predictions” and so must be 
replaced by Peterson’s theory. For example, cognitive psy- 
chology consists of the teaching that decision makers tend to 
interpret new information in terms of their existing beliefs 
about international politics and about specific actors, more or 
less. But that cannot explain a specific bargaining process 
(pp. 17-18)! 

Fortunately, Peterson’s theory is broader and richer than 
these outdated theories. She distinguishes four types of 
domestic political structures, each producing a different kind 
of bargaining behavior. She also brings cognitive and bureau- 
cratic theory in as enriching variables (p. 93); domestic 
politics provides the conditions in which these two variables 
are also sometimes relevant. Also, her theory does not have 
to make determinate predictions in all cases; other factors 
influence the process and outcome (p. 193). 

A possible reason for Peterson’s caricaturing of other 
theories is her philosophy of science. A scientist 1s supposed 
to set up a hypothesis in which an independent variable 
always produces a specific effect on a dependent variable via 
one or more intervening variables. Then, the hypothesis is 
tested against data and pronounced either false, true for 
those data, or improvable. Such a philosophy can apply to 
astronomy but not to international politics (or even geology) 
because the institutions, beliefs, personalities, power distri- 
bution, and so forth, are too complex to be reducible to a few 
variables and because they are continually developing. In 
addition, rationality almost disappears from cause-and-effect 
science, and from Peterson’s book, though it is a central 
concept in game theory and cognitive and motivational 
psychology. But the book is useful despite this philosophy. 

Having set up her theory and the four conventional 
theories, Peterson tests them against three detailed case 
studies. Guess which theory comes out ahead, though in need 
of some improvement via further research. 

The case of Fashoda in 1898 is well researched and shows 
clearly the central importance of domestic politics in the 
crisis. Game theory predicts the British win—the game is 
Bully—but leaves open the specific tactical moves and pre- 
cise outcome; these are explained by domestic politics, as the 
case study shows. Peterson uses numerous French and British 
documents, plus the many published studies, to provide a 
detailed day-by-day account with political background. 

Unfortunately, the Berlin case, 1958-61, is not well re- 
searched. The sources are all from the U.S. side, plus 
Khrushchev’s memoirs and Embree’s collection of official 
documents. There are no German or even British sources. 
Consequently, the account is superficial. It focuses entirely 
on moves along the coercion-conciliation dimension and 
misses the rationality aspect that was crucial in 1961: the 
re-evaluation of one’s own goals and priorities and reinter- 
pretation of the opponent’s goals and priorities, based on 
probes and interpretation of his messages. Kennedy’s July 25 
speech on the Three Essentials, plus Fulbright’s July 30 
statement, convinced Khrushchev, correctly, that the United 
States would accept the Berlin Wall. Diplomatic reports to 
the United States by Fanfani, Nehru, and Segni helped clarify 
Kennedy’s understanding of Khrushchev’s goals, and 
Kennedy’s communications by letter and via Kekkonen clar- 
ified Kennedy’s goal for Khrushchev. Earlier, Ulbricht’s 
probes had improved his understanding of U.S. priorities. 

There is also no mention of the fact that all the concilia- 
tion in 1958—60 was irrelevant, because the two sides had 
incompatible goals and talked past each other. Each side 
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believed it was defending the status quo, but the two status 
quos were quite different. Peterson describes Eisenhower as 
conciliatory and Kennedy as firm, but in terms of goals the 
Opposite is true: Eisenhower held firm, and Kennedy ad- 
justed his goals. 

Nor is there any mention of the fact that the Wall was 
Ulbricht’s idea, devised to solve the problem of East German 
defections to the West. In the August 3-5 meeting he 
convinced the other Eastern leaders to accept the Wall by 
asserting that GDR industrial deliveries to their countries 
would collapse by year’s end without the Wall. Khrushchev, 
in turn, accepted it because he believed the United States 
would not object, based on Kennedy’s and Fulbright’s 
speeches; but he suggested a wire fence first to make sure. 

Peterson deserves credit, however, for ignoring the fanta- 
sies of the Cold War fanatics among her list of sources, such 
as Jean Smith. 

Perhaps Peterson’s narrow focus on the coercion-concilia- 
tion dimension in all three cases is due to her definition of the 
“independent variable,” bargaining strategy, as a position on 
that dimension (p. 42). After all, the cognitive psychology 
teaching applies to political scientists as well as politicians. 
We all look for, notice, and focus on data relevant to our own 
theory, and neglect or discard irrelevant data, more or less; 
and Peterson does, too. So, perhaps more thorough research 
would not have helped. 

Finally, the case of Crimea in 1852 is a very useful 
corrective to the tendency of some game theorists to exag- 
gerate the rationality of crisis bargainers. Here is a situation 
that rational bargainers could have settled peacefully, but it 
slid into war through misunderstanding, misinterpretation, 
cabinet squabbles, and public opinion demanding war. Peter- 
son brings out the continuous influence of domestic and 
coalition politics, plus cognitive factors, in the Crimean case. 

In summary, this book convincingly shows that domestic 
political structure and process are always relevant to crisis 
bargaining, sometimes are important, and on rare occasions 
are centrally important. 


Playing by the Rules: American Trade Power and Diplomacy 
in the Pacific. By Michael P. Ryan. Washington, DC: 
Georgetown University Press, 1995. 228p. $42.50. 


I. M. Destler, School of Public Affairs, University of 
Maryland 


Over the past two decades, East Asia has been the most 
active arena for bilateral U.S. trade diplomacy as well as the 
most productive. Responding to demands from frustrated 
U.S. exporters and members of Congress, negotiators from 
the Office of the United States Trade Representative 
(USTR) have pressed Japan, Korea, and other Pacific Rim 
nations to open their markets to a wide range of foreign 
goods and services, from beef and citrus and cigarettes 
through wood products and pharmaceuticals to semiconduc- 
tors and insurance. More often than not, they have won 
significant reductions in market barriers. More often than 
not, they have employed the authority granted by Section 301 
of the Trade Act of 1974, as amended. Section 301 became a 
symbol of trade determination on Capitol Hill, with its 
provisions periodically enhanced. It became equally a symbol 
of “aggressive American unilateralism” to those on the 
receiving end abroad. Curbing U.S. use of this weapon (not 
sanctioned by the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
[GATT]) was one of U.S. trading partners’ primary objectives 
in establishing the World Trade Organization and its 
Strengthened dispute settlement procedures. 
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Playing by the Rules examines this U.S. trade policy expe- 
rience over the 1976-1990 period. Michael Ryan builds his 
analysis around forty cases in which the USTR pursued 
market-opening negotiations with Japan, Korea, and Taiwan. 
Only three resulted in no action. In the thirty-seven instances 
in which the United States won some change in foreign trade 
practices, Ryan finds a clear pattern: thirty-three involved 
U.S. industries with “high commercial competitiveness,” and 
thirty-one had “high GATT regime utility,” meaning they 
were based on violations of existing GATT rules or built on 
U.S. aspirations for new rules. Ryan also carries out “process- 
tracing case studies” in nine of the forty negotiations: six that 
involve “rule-oriented trade diplomacy,” in which the issue 
was foreign compliance with existing agreements, and three 
that he labels “power-oriented trade diplomacy,” with the 
United States using its geopolitical strength to challenge 
market barriers for which no agreed rules existed. (Includ- 
ed in the latter is the famous U.S.-Japan semiconductor 
case). The rules-based cases proved more successful. The 
USTR won foreign compliance with agreed changes in 
trade practices in five of them (in one case no rule 
violation was found), compared with success in just one of 
three “power” cases. 

The conclusions offer a powerful counter to the arguments 
of those (such as Anne Krueger in American Trade Policy: A 
Tragedy ın the Makang, 1995) who depict the United States as 
abandoning the multilateral trade system for unilateral ad- 
vantage. The USTR generally chose cases in which U.S. 
producers were highly competitive and hence could exploit 
the sought-after market opening; and it chose cases in which 
agreed international rules were at issue. The aim, and the 
result, was to strengthen U.S. exports and the global trade 
regime, just what the enlightened, pragmatic internationalist 
would wish. Ryan rebuts claims by other scholars that USTR 
was pursuing a high-tech industrial policy (only eight cases fit 
into this category) or that the aim and result were “relative 
gains” for the United States at other exporters’ expense. 
Typically, the market opening achieved was extended to 
producers from all nations, not just the United States, so the 
multilateral trading system was strengthened, not under- 
mined. 

Ryan buttresses his conclusions with an institutional anal- . 
ysis of the USTR and the Section 301 process, with particular 
attention to the private lawyers who press cases for producer- 
clients. These lawyers use tried-and-true legal argumenta- 
tion; the USTR officials want to win the cases they take up, 
and this proves much easier when a foreign nation is caught 
reneging on an explicit international obligation. Hence, their 
situational motivations drive them toward “playing by the 
rules.” Ryan argues in a nicely crafted concluding chapter 
that the United States should “return to its rule-oriented 
strategy,” from which the early Clinton administration sought 
to depart (p. 184). 

Unfortunately, the book has problems which offset its very 
real strengths. One is occasional sloppiness, such as identical 
titles for the first two tables and the statement that the 40 
cases were “settled in the 1974-1989 period” (p. 14). (The 
first was initiated in 1976; the last were settled in 1990.) More 
troublesome is Ryan’s insistence on labelling them “301 
Trade Cases,” when no less than 13 (including 11 of the 24 
Japanese cases) were not pursued under that section at all! 
Ryan is correct to include these additional 13: They were 
basically similar, and adding them brings his study closer to 
encompassing the true universe of such disputes, as he notes 
(p. 15). But the 301 label misleads the reader to no useful 
end—why not simply call them market-opening cases? And 
the author compounds the felony by applying the label to 
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U.S.-East Asian textile-quota diplomacy (in which the Amer- 
icans are the protectionists) (p. 23). In fact, in his understand- 
able desire to apply his analytical framework to the region’s 
rising trade giant, Ryan includes in Playing by the Rules a 
chapter on the U.S.-China textile dispute of the 1980s. Yet, 
there was available to him a major Section 301 case against 
China, initiated by the Bush administration in 1991 and 
resolved in 1992! This would have been simular in structure to 
the other cases he describes and hence more relevant to his 
central analysis. 

Finally, the book fails to mention the comprehensive 
Institute for International Economics study published in 
1994, encompassing all Section 301 cases from 1975 through 
1992: Thomas O. Bayard and Kimberly Ann Elliott, Reciproc- 
ity and Retaliation in U.S. Trade'Policy. (Ryan does include a 
footnote reference to an earlier Bayard-Ellictt article.) Ryan 
aprees with their analysis in some respects and differs in 
others; had he ventured a comparative look, he might have 
sharpened his argumentation and broadened reader interest. 
(For example, Bayard and Elliott developed more nuanced 
ratings of individual case outcomes.) 


Deciding to Intervene: The Reagan Doctrine and American 
Foreign Policy. By James M. Scott. Durham, NC: Duke 
University Press, 1996. 333p. $49.95 cloth, $18.95 paper. 


David N: Gibbs, University of Anzona 


The presidency of Ronald Reagan is frequently viewed as a 
major period of transition in the history of U.S. foreign 
policy, from the relatively restrained, détente-oriented policy 
of the 1970s to a much more assertive approach, one that 
directly challenged the Soviet Union. The centerpiece of U.S. 
strategy during this time was a series of interventions in Third 
World countries, collectively promoted as the Reagan Doc- 
trine, whereby the United States sought to destabilize or 
overthrow several leftist or pro-Soviet regimes. James M. 
Scott provides an extended discussion of these interventions, 
using a comparative case study method. The book describes 
the ideas behind the doctrine as'well as cases of U.S. support 
for proxy forces in Afghanistan, Angola, Cambodia, and 
Nicaragua. A chapter on U.S. involvement in Mozambique is 
also included, and this is presented as a case in which the 
United States opted not to intervene. 

Scott’s study advances an analytical framework termed the 
“shifting constellations image,” which emphasizes interaction 
among the president, his advisors, bureaucrats, members of 
Congress, and interest groups in the formulation of foreign 
policy. Scott asserts that this approach is more apposite than 
approaches emphasizing the exclusive power of the presi- 
dency in the foreign policy process. Scott reaches several 
conclusions. First, the Reagan Doctrine was formulated and 
implemented under a relatively inactive president, thus in- 
tensifying the role of nonpresidential actors. Second, there 
was no “universal,” ideal-type ‘application of the doctrine, 
and in practice the doctrine was adapted to specific circum- 
stances. Third, implementing the doctrine entailed a high 
level of bureaucratic infighting. In addition, Scott offers a 
normative assessment of the Reagan Doctrine, which is 
mixed. Despite a few misgivings, he reaches positive conclu- 
sions regarding the operations in Afghanistan, Angola, Cam- 
bodia, and Mozambique, arguing that U.S. involvement in 
these cases entailed a reasonable degree of restraint and 
contributed to regional settlements. Scott is somewhat more 
critical of the Nicaragua operation, noting the lack of re- 
straint and the excessive zealousness of certain policymakers. 

Overall, the book provides a useful overview of the Reagan 
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Doctrine, pulling together a range of literature on the topic. 
It makes extensive use of material from official memoirs and 
press accounts as well as some declassified documents, mostly 
gathered from the National Security Archive in Washington, 
D.C., and the Declassified Documents microfiche collection. 
The book is clearly written and should be accessible to 
policymakers and other nonacademics. ‘The emphasis on 
bureaucratic politics and the general messiness of foreign 
policy formulation serves as an important corrective to realist 
approaches that overemphasize “national interests” as causal 
factors. Yet, Scott does not make a persuasive case that his 
account advances significantly beyond the existing literature 
with regard to the facts of the case studies or the interpreta- 
tion of these facts. There is insufficient effort to elucidate the 
theoretical significance of the case studies. “The underlying 
theme is that foreign policy is a messy, complicated affair 
involving many different actors” (p. 247); this is not a novel 
insight. 

Scott neglects to discuss the issue of official secrecy and the 
methodological problems it poses for studies of foreign 
intervention. The issue is especially acute for research on the 
Reagan presidency, since this era was marked by a consider- 
able augmentation in secrecy. The range of classified infor- 
mation was substantially increased, while much of the infor- 
mation that was released seemed of dubious reality. In 1987, 
the American Library Association issued a pamphlet with the 
(very apt) title Less Access to Less Information by and about 
the U.S. Government. Our information base on U.S. foreign 
policy during this period is, accordingly, very incomplete, 
especially in the areas of intelligence and covert operations. 
None of these issues receives any significant attention in 
Scott’s study. Many of his conclusions—for example, that the 
United States consistently opposed the Khmer Rouge, that it 
facilitated a diplomatic solution in Afghanistan, that it de- 
clined to intervene ın the Mozambican civil war—seem 
overconfident, given the incomplete nature of the documen- 
tary records. In addition, Scott relies too heavily on public 
statements by present and former government officials. For 
the most part, these official statements are used uncritically, 
without weighing the interests of the sources or the plausi- 
bility of their statements. 

The book avoids some complicated issues regarding U.S. 
intervention. On Angola, Scott provides an overview of the 
historical development of U.S. policy toward that country, 
and he cites the memoirs of former CIA official John 
Stockwell, who once headed the agency’s Angola Task Force. 
Scott neglects to mention, however, the most important 
assertion in Stockwell’s memoirs: that U.S. intervention 
during the 1970s was a major factor, possibly the major factor, 
in triggering the civil war in Angola, and that U.S. interven- 
tion preceded Soviet intervention. On Cambodia, Scott re- 
peatedly asserts that the United States opposed the Khmer 
Rouge forces, and that opposition was a basic tenet of U.S. 
policy in Southeast Asia. An important qualification is added, 
however: “Accusations that the United States had looked the 
other way or even actively assisted in the strengthening of the 
Khmer Rouge by China and Thailand had surfaced... and 
the American decisions to support the seating of the Khmer 
Rouge at the U.N. instead of the [pro-Vietnamese govern- 
ment] after 1978 were frequently criticized” (p. 101). This 
alleged U.S. support for the Khmer Rouge receives only one 
sentence of discussion; the allegations are never evaluated or 
discussed at length. On Afghanistan, several researchers 
(including Selig Harrison of the Carnegie Endowment and 
Steven Galster of the National Security Archive) provide 
evidence that hardline elements within the intelligence com- 
munity and the Pentagon tried to sabotage UN-sponsored 
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negotiations over an extended period and may have delayed 
the Soviet withdrawal. These claims are not mentioned at all. 
Indirect U.S. support for narcotics trafficking in Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, and Central America (and the very interesting 
bureaucratic feuds which resulted between the Drug En- 
forcement Administration and the intelligence community) 
receives only cursory mention. 

Overall, Deciding to Intervene presents a sanitized account 
of the Reagan Doctrine. 


Challenging Boundaries—Global Flows, Territorial Identi- 
ties. Edited by Michael J. Shapiro and Hayward Alker. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1996. 416p. 
$21.95. 


Roxanne Lynn Doty, Anzona State University 


“The crossing of borders always announces itself according to 
the movement of a certain step [pas}—and of the step that 
crosses a line. An indivisible line. And one always assumes 
the imstitution of such an indivisibility’ (Jacques Derrida, 
Aponas, 1993, p. 11). Challenging Boundaries invites readers 
to cross an array of presumed indivisible lines and embark on 
a nomadic journey that traverses the boundaries of physical, 
temporal, and academic space. Across a vast and ever- 
shifting terrain that spans modernity, premodernity, and 
postmodernity, we move from India to Iran to the Aboriginal 
Community in Australia to the nonspatial flows where iden- 
tities are constructed, deconstructed, and reconstructed. In a 
volume that gestures relatively briefly but sufficiently (two 
chapters out of eighteen) to the unhearing and exclusionary 
demigods of mainstream international relations, we move 
ever closer to (though never finally arrive at) an antidisci- 
plinary nondestination that gives much needed space to new 
voices and alternative perspectives. It is important, however, 
that these new voices and perspectives do not seek to offer 
fixed and closed alternatives in the form of new paradigms or 
methods that promise theoretical assurances and secure 
foundations by which scholars can progress ever closer to 
solving major puzzles and uncovering ultimate truths. 
Rather, like the political movements to which William Con- 
nolly refers in his chapter, “Tocqueville, Territory, and 
Violence,” these voices and perspectives seem destined to be 
always poised on “that precarious threshold of enactment” 
(p. 156). This, however, is not such a bad thing. They may 
remain vulnerable to dismissal by those whose categories they 
problemetize, but arguably because of this they also remain 
less prone to cooptation, which is perhaps a fate worse than 
dismissal. 

The essays in this volume celebrate ambiguity, instability, 
and contestation not in order to suggest that students of 
global life throw up their hands in despair and walk away in 
resignation from the complexity and seeming intractability of 
the issues facing humanity today. Rather, ambiguity, instabil- 
ity, and contestation are celebrated because it is in the denial 
of them, in attempts at closure and certainty, that the real 
danger lies. This danger takes the form of intolerance and 
power lurking behind academic veils of tolerance and scien- 
tific, objective neutrality. The danger also takes the form of 
economies of violence masked as discourses which purport to 
describe the world as it is and predict the forces that threaten 
to disrupt its order. This volume calls upon scholars, espe- 
cially those in international relations and comparative poli- 
tics, to consider the consequences of and accept responsibility 
for their “reality” constructing practices that produce ambig- 
uous, stable, and consensual centers only at the expense of 
ignoring the increasingly blurred margins that encroach ever 
frequently and intensely on such mythic centers. Herein lies 
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a distinctly ethical imperative to the volume, an imperative 
that calls for the abandonment of what Derrida refers to as a 
“problematic closure,” whereby a domain, territory, or field 
of inquiry is appropriated by a discipline as its own object that 
occupies a unified space and can in principle be closed. The 
chapters in this volume expose and break open this problem- 
atic closure, illustrating:the numerous and varied aspects of 
the margins that must be ignored in order for any center to be 
constituted as such. This ethical imperative, which is espe- 
cially evident in George’s chapter on postmodernism and 
international relations, can be read as an answer to the worn 
out and uninformed criticisms that postmodernism affords no 
grounds, no standards from which any kind of judgment can 
be made. On the contrary, George’s discussion of some of the 
major attempts to move international relations in a more 
critical direction suggests that the long-standing consensus in 
international relations regarding the nature of the “real” 
world is a prime obstacle to addressing the very issues that 
are of the utmost ethical import. It is worth pointing out, as 
Shapiro does (p. xv), that the inadequacies of the disciplines 
of international relations and comparative politics do not 
arise solely or even predominantly from recent global 
changes, such as the end of the cold war. Rather, these 
disciplines with their respective problematic closure have 
always been limited. The boundaries being challenged in this 
volume have always been challenged “on the ground,” so to 
speak, ever since their first precarious tracings. The fact that 
these challenges are more readily heard today owes a debt to 
publications such as Challenging Boundaries. 

The boundary challenges that this volume presents are 
varied but intimately interconnected. The eighteen chapters 
address a variety of concerns from perspectives that draw 
upon a number of disciplines which ultimately defy disciplin- 
ary boundaries. I would argue that the volume is antidisci- 
plinary rather than interdisciplinary in that the latter implies 
an acceptance of existing disciplinary boundaries but calls for 
a sharing and integration across them. The former implies 
that all such boundaries are largely artificial and contingent 
and work to exclude voices which cannot find a comfortable 
home within the bounds established by the academy. Derri- 
da’s discussion of three types of “border limits” that together 
make a single braid is suggestive of what this volume is all 
about. The first type of border limit is that which separates 
territories, countries, nations, states, languages, and cultures. 
The second type of border is that between domains of 
discourse, that is, the disciplines that have been represented 
in the university, domains of knowledge or disciplines of 
research. The third type of border is that which passes 
between a concept and its other, “according to the bar of an 
oppositional logic” (Derrida, Aporias, 1993, p. 18). The 
chapters in Challenging Boundaries cross all these borders in 
such a way that the result is a single, complex, multifaceted, 
and intricately woven braid which reveals the problem at the 
core of any border or boundary, that is, the fact that 
boundaries are threatened from their inception. The ever- 
present possibility of crossing is inherent in the very institu- 
tion of boundaries, which makes borders or boundaries 
inherently undecidable, blurred, and always challenged. This 
being the case, constant efforts in the form of a wide array of 
practices are required continually to reinstitute boundaries as 
natural and border crossings as unacceptable violations. The 
chapters in this volume challenge boundaries by way of 
examining a number of interconnected boundary-producing 
practices. By presenting in one volume a wide array of “cases,” 
which to those who honor established disciplinary boundaries 
may seem unrelated, we are able to get a sense of the enormity, 
complexity, and power of boundary-producing projects. 
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For example, David Campbell challenges potentially criti- 
cal international relations works for failing to cross that 
edge-line between the illusory safety of presence and the 
feared disorder of absence even while these works themselves 
point to the overdetermined nature of such boundaries. The 
ultimate retreat of potentially critical works to the presumed 
safety of accepted epistemological grounds does not, how- 
ever, belie what their initial impulses already have suggested: 
The borders to which they retreat are already too porous to 
withstand even the slightest critical scrutiny without resort to 
mtellectual realpolitik. These theoretical border challenges 
cannot be separated from the conceptual and territorial 
crossings illustrated in some of the other chapters. For 
example, it is the flows of humanity (gendered and racialized) 
across territorial boundaries discussed by Soguk, Xenos, and 
Pettnam and the complexity and precariousness of identities 
discussed by Krishna, Turnbull; Ferguson, and Shapiro that 
testify to the inadequacy of the works critiqued in the 
chapters by George and by Campbell. The volume can be 
read as a call to engage the concerns of those who live their 
lives, struggle their struggles, and engage in resistances far 
removed from the editorial board rooms of mainstream 
international relations and comparative politics journals and 
from those academics who in describing and theorizing 
“reality” actively participate in its creation. The volume is at 
least implicitly a call for relevance. 

A common thread running through many of the chapters is 
a problematization of the state, its relationship to and 
implication in the production of identities and the many and 
varied practices which construct and reconstruct it, though 
never in a final and completed way. As Pettnam suggests, the 
state is always in the process of becoming. These chapters 
illustrate what a very complex, widespread, and violent 
project this “becoming” is. They also illustrate that it is a 
never finally completed project, a project whose results— 
while extremely powerful and indeed often fearsome—are 
always somewhat contingent and significantly are always 
results that may not be successfully effected, hence the 
opening for resistance in various forms. Another common 
thread is the sensitivity to flux, flows, and shifts and the 
recognition that the world “as it really is” and the identities of 
the world’s inhabitants are always in the process of becoming 
rather than ın a state of being. ' 

As noted earlier there is an important ethical dimension to 
this volume. It is evident in Connolly’s challenge to the 
boundaries that preclude possibilities of a pluralism which is 
not constrained by statist politics in its various guises; 
George’s plea for international relations theory and practices 
that would facilitate openness rather than closure; Shapiro’s 
call for investigations into constructions of self and otherness 
and how these are related to the emergence of global antago- 
nisms; Soguk’s focus on statist reterritorializing practices that 
discipline alternative modes of being in the world; Ferguson’s 
explication of how militarized identities are produced in varied 
and often unnoticed ways and how this results in the glorifica- 
tion and legitimation of warfare itself, and the other chapters 
that cannot be addressed adequately in this review. 

The book is important and should be read especially by 
those members of the academic border patrol who monitor 
the increasingly vulnerable border crossings where critical 
theorists relentlessly stage their attacks. The volume reminds 
us that challenging boundaries in all the ways outlined in the 
chapters strikes at the very core of international relations as 
an academic discipline and as a' practice. Indeed, it reminds 
us that the academic discipline of international relations is a 
practice and a very political practice at that. For this reason 
we should not hold our breath too long waiting for a response 
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from those who especially need to read this volume., Nor 
should this cause an excessive amount of alarm. It is the 
increasing support for and success of publications such as 
Challenging Boundanes that demonstrates the extent to which 
boundaries really do no longer hold and never did without 
the use of violence in its various guises. Like the Berlin Wall 
and other edifices of the very recent past, traditional inter- 
national relations paradigms are crumbling, and while some 
may cling fearfully to their taken-for-granted premises, their 
commanding position no longer holds. Challenging Bound- 
aries casts a shining light on the emperors’ nakedness, though 
some will still refuse to look. 


Refugees in Inter-War Europe: The Emergence of a Regime. 
By Claudena Skran. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1995. 324p. $45.00. 


Gil Loescher, University of Notre Dame 


One of the more pressing problems of international relations 
today is the seemingly endless growth of forced displacement 
worldwide. Refugees are everywhere—a by-product of intra- 
state conflicts, massive human rights abuses, and disintegrat- 
ing states and communities. Overall, according to the United 
Nations, there are currently about 14.5 million refugees and 
an estimated 23 million internally displaced persons. 

While many people are inclined to perceive refugees as a 
relatively recent phenomenon that primarily occurs within 
the developing countries, the Balkans, and the former Soviet 
Union, the problem is neither new nor unique to the Third 
World or disintegrating states. Refugees in Inter-War Europe 
reminds us that between the world wars Europe experienced 
refugee flows similar to those taking place today. As is true 
for most contemporary refugee movements, people left home 
for varied and complex reasons, including the severe eco- 
nomic conditions and starvation that accompanied the vio- 
lence and disruption of war, the upheaval of political and 
social revolution that followed the breakup of multiethnic 
empires, the outburst of claims for national self-determina- 
tion, and the creation of new states. The majority of these 
people were members of unwanted minority groups or the 
victims of warfare, communalism, and indiscriminate vio- 
lence. Then, as now, refugee movements not only signifi- 
cantly affected the domestic politics and local economies of 
host countries but also were the source of severe bilateral 
tensions between states. Essentially, the refugee problems of 
the 1920s and 1930s were political, as they are today. 

Claudena Skran’s book details the history of organized 
international efforts for refugees during the interwar period. 
She argues that an international regime was created in 1921 
when the League of Nations appointed the first High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, Fridtjof Nansen. Initially, league 
states mandated that aid be limited to Russian refugees, that 
league funds be spent only on administration and not on 
direct relief, and that refugee assistance be considered tem- 
porary. Over the next two decades the scope and functions of 
that regime gradually expanded as attempts were made to 
regularize the status and control of stateless and denational- 
ized people throughout Europe. The effort grew to encom- 
pass refugee settlement, employment opportunities, emigra- 
tion, and linkage of refugee assistance with economic 
development. The interwar period also saw the development 
of norms about the protection of refugees and the establish- 
ment of refugees as a special category of migrant within 
municipal and international law. 

Despite Nansen’s innovative and successful initiatives on 
behalf of refugees, international cooperation on the issue 
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collapsed after the rise of fascist regimes in Europe. During 
the 1930s, there was broad consensus in almost every indus- 
trialized nation, particularly during the Great Depression, 
that national interests were best served by imposing and 
maintaining rigid limits on immigration; that international 
cooperation on refugees had to be limited by tight fiscal 
constraints and the need to employ one’s own citizens; and 
that no particular foreign policy benefits would be gained 
from putting political and moral pressure on refugee-gener- 
ating countries or from accepting their unwanted minority 
groups or dissidents. These views were fully operative in the 
United States and in other countries traditionally open to 
immigration. This led to the eventual breakdown of the 
international refugee regime, with disastrous consequences 
for millions of people. 

The interwar efforts did leave one lasting and important 
legacy. Two decades of organizational growth and interstate 
collaboration had firmly established the idea that refugees 
were victims of human rights abuses for whom the world had 
a special responsibility. Moreover, the first international 
cooperation on behalf of refugees and the establishment and 
evolution of international refugee agencies provided the 
foundations on which successor institutions, such as the 
Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees (UNHCR), would build. 

Skran’s fine book teaches us a lot about international 
cooperation on the refugee issue. States have traditionally 
sought to preserve their territorial sovereignty by guarding 
their borders. Yet, in the aftermath of the massive disloca- 
tions of World War I and again in World War II, govern- 
ments recognized that, although in a legal and a political 
sense they retained absolute power over immigration and 
refugee matters, their effective power to restrict transnational 
population movements was limited. Thus, the international 
refugee regime was established to serve the interests of 
governments and to facilitate both burden sharing and coor- 
dination of policies. Nevertheless, states remain the domi- 
nant actors and establish the rules and procedures within 
which most initiatives for refugees have to take place. The 
most significant institutional weakness of the regime is its 
dependence on voluntary contributions from states to carry 
out its programs. To initiate relief operations, the refugee 
regime must solicit funds from the industrialized countries 
and must obtain approval or acquiescence from the govern- 
ments of both developing and developed states to operate 
within their territory. Moreover, the right to grant or deny 
asylum or admission for refugees to another country remains, 
as it did three-quarters of a century ago, the prerogative of 
sovereign states. 

With the end of the cold war, there is less ideological 
motivation and strategic concern for states to cooperate on 
refugees. Thus, a danger exists that the international refugee 
regime will become increasingly ineffective and eventually col- 
lapse, as was the case in the late 1930s. If international organi- 
zations concerned with refugee issues are to respond success- 
fully to the challenges of the post-cold war era, then they must 
demonstrate they can find some useful purpose in addressing 
the root causes of population displacement, which now more 
than ever clearly relate to the stability and security of states. 


On the Causes of War. By Hidemi Suganami. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1996. 245p. $62.00. 


John A. Vasquez, Vanderbilt University 


Hidemi Suganami has written a complex philosophical treat- 
ment of the idea of causation as it relates to war that is more 
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subtle than it initially seems. He provides a new way of 
examining the past to learn how wars could have been 
avoided and why they were brought about. Although Suga- 
nami gives full treatment to the standard ways in which social 
scientists look at the idea of cause (with chapters on the 
questions to be asked, prerequisites, correlates, causation, 
and origins), in the end he makes the case for explaining the 
causes of war in terms of who is responsible for bringing 
about the war. This has important legal implications; as 
Suganami reminds us, Hans Kelson pointed out that the 
Greek word for cause, aitia, means guilt (as in the cause 
responsible for the effect) (p. 209). 

Like any good social scientist, Suganami does not believe 
there are as many causes of wars as there are wars. He seeks 
to find the family resemblances among wars in terms of their 
origin. He says the patterns associated with war origin can be 
uncovered by focusing on six types of acts governments take 
in a potential war situation: (1) resistance, (2) acts with 
belligerent intent, (3) acts of contributory negligence, (4) 
insensitive acts, (5) thoughtless acts, and (6) reckless acts (p. 
173). The last four are particularly important for exposing the 
“folly” of humanity and once understood could probably do 
much to reduce the incidence of wars by eliminating those 
that are a function of poor or reckless decision making. This 
is a more policy-oriented approach than the standard scien- 
tific approach of Lewis Richardson, who hoped to promote 
peace by identifying the general causes of war and then 
removing or mitigating them. Suganami’s approach may have 
more immediate payoff if 1t can avoid succumbing to a witch 
hunt for war guilt that would destroy all hope for objectivity. 

Suganami begins with a detailed treatment of Kenneth 
Waltz’s Man, the State, and War, and those interested in 
Waltz’s early work will find chapters 1 and 2 of this book of 
special interest. As one may expect given his normative con- 
cerns, Suganami finds Waltz’s systemic (third image) emphasis 
woefully incomplete because “international anarchy makes no 
war inevitable.” Since Suganami is interested in explaining 
particular wars, he obviously is not going to be satisfied with an 
explanation that is confined to necessary conditions and never 
specifies sufficient conditions; nor should we. 

How we reason about war, then, will determine what we 
learn and how useful that knowledge will be. Suganami 
therefore spends a great deal of time looking at the problems, 
pitfalls, and opportunities in analyzing the necessary condi- 
tions of war, the sufficient conditions, and how particular 
wars come about (the historical origins). In this part of the 
book, more scientifically oriented readers will find various 
nuggets worth mining, although they will generally find 
Suganami’s dismissal of Hempel’s covering law approach as 
unconvincing because it is done on such a narrow philosoph- 
ical base. Nevertheless, Suganami’s distinction between nec- 
essary conditions that make war a logical impossibility and 
those that make war a scientific impossibility is crucial to keep 
in mind in constructing explanations, especially if one is wont 
to confuse the former with the latter, as is sometimes done. 

Some of Suganami’s most incisive comments about the 
importance of causal reasoning appear in his discussion of 
the literature on the democratic peace. He makes it clear that 
even if the evidence is accepted that democracies do not fight 
each other, this still does not constitute a necessary condition 
for peace; dyads that are not democracies (like the United 
States and Russia) also have never fought each other. He also 
helps us identify the various processes (and reasons) whereby 
a democratic dyad may be at peace other than Kantian 
processes. Sometimes it may only be a coincidence; for 
example, Latvia and Chile are both democracies and do not 
fight each other. At other times, it may be due to “collateral 
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effects”; New Zealand and Australia do not fight each other 
because they share a British heritage. In other cases, a 
“reverse-causality” process may occur in which war imposes 
democracy, and the subsequent peace nurtures democracy 
(e.g., the United States and Japan since 1945). 

Perhaps what is most worthy of serious consideration for 
practicing researchers is Suganami’s claim that to explain war 
fully one must explain how a particular war came about. 
Many readers will find the chapter on origins of intrinsic 
interest. Suganami argues that to show (in Hempelian fash- 
10n) that certain correlates were|present prior to a particular 
war does not uncover the causal process by which these 
factors brought about the war. To do that, he maintains, one 
must construct a story of the war’s origins. Even though most 
scientifically oriented political scientists will find Suganami’s 
own tack of looking for responsibility insufficiently nomo- 
thetic, his reflections on the need to construct story plots that 
explain how a particular end was causally brought about will 
prove stimulating to those interested in identifying the paths 
to war and in writing theoretical case studies. 

In doing such research, however, most North American 
and “positivist” political scientists will insist on looking at the 
origins of specific wars in terms of what has been established 
(usually statistically) about the general factors that make war 
highly probable. Such political; scientists still feel that a 
scientific cause cannot be inferred from a single case or from 
case studies that select on the dependent variable. 

In this sense, some readers; may want to place more 
emphasis than does Suganami on locating what he calls 
war-conducive mechanisms. He’ suggests that a variety of 
such mechanisms exist, and theyisimply need to be activated 
“when certain requisite conditions are met” (p. 172) to 
produce war. What these conditions are, he never states, but 
one obvious possibility would be to see these in terms of 
statistically identified steps to war. 

Those engaged in peace research, and especially those 
concerned with normative peace studies or with doing em- 
pirical research in a postpositivist vein, will find this book of 
interest. 


Schools of Thought in International Relations: Interpreters, 
Issues, and Morality. By Kenneth W. Thompson. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1996. 200p. 
$40.00 cloth, $14.95 paper. 


David Wilkinson, University of California, Los Angeles 


Kenneth W. Thompson has provided scholars, professionals, 
and students with a useful review of certain approaches, 
mainly American, to thinking about international relations. 
Both the review and the approaches may be called “tradi- 
tional” in the sense that in them novelty is hardly sought; 
specialization is not praised, moral neutrality is not regarded 
as a moral virtue; method is important, methodology is not. 
Among the traditional approaches, Thompson prefers, as he 
has consistently preferred over several decades and 22 books, 
that approach he styles “realism,” which he locates by 
contrast to “idealism” (liberal and socialist) and to “cyni- 
cism.” 

Current graduate students in departments where the newer 
approaches are dominant will! probably find of greatest 
interest Thompson’s stern criticism (pp. 120-4) of Keohane 
and Nye, Power and Interdependence (1977), and his lengthy 
critical comparison (pp. 129--44) of Kenneth Waltz’s Man, 
the State and War (1954) with the same author’s Theory of 
International Politics (1979), rather to the disadvantage of the 
later work. The examination in chapter 1 of the mid-century 


figures and influences of three university-centered schools of 
thought—Chicago (with vignettes of Charles Merriam, 
Quincy Wright, and Hans Morgenthau), Harvard, and Yale- 
Princeton—also may awake their interest, but few outstand- 
ing works outside the Chicago school are cited, and none is 
substantively reviewed except Morgenthau’s. 

Thompson’s treatment of Reinhold Niebuhr, and to a 
lesser extent of John H. Herz and of Morgenthau, is attrac- 
tively enough written that it may stimulate some readers to 
search out their work. In the case of Herz, Thompson’s 
readers will be led, and I think quite rightly, to Political 
Realism and Political Idealism (1951); in Morgenthau’s case 
they will not likely overlook Scientific Man versus Power 
Politics (1946) as a prelude to Politics among Nations (1948 
and later editions). But in Niebuhr’s case they will have to 
find The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness (1944) 
themselves. 

Anecdote and substance are presented in a reasonably 
balanced way in Thompson’s treatment of the writers just 
mentioned. The anecdotal references to such writers as 
Nicholas Spykman, Martin Wight, and Quincy Wright, which 
may capture student attention for a moment, could well have 
served as vehicles for imparting considerably more of these 
authors’ substance. As regards one work which does receive 
substantive notice, it is probably too optimistic, though 
certainly scrupulously correct, for Thompson to refer readers 
from his two-page summation of Arnold Toynbee’s.A Study of 
History (1934-61) to the full twelve-volume edition of that 
work directly rather than by way of the one-volume Caplan 
(1972) or two-volume Somervell (1947-1957) abridgements. 

Schools of Thought in International Relations is aimed at 
practitioner-professionals as well as scholars. This may ac- 
count for the amount of attention Thompson affords the 
practitioner-theorists George F. Kennan and Paul H. Nitze. 
But given Thompson’s eventual judgment of their work (p. 
70), such detail seems inordinate, at least as compared to the 
brief notice given, say, Thucydides, Machiavelli, Castlereagh, 
Churchill, Nixon, and Kissinger. 

Despite such reservations, the book serves well in recol- 
lecting voices once powerful, now less heard, and in making 
the case for long-lineage approaches in a field increasingly 
scientistic. Oddly enough, it seems most likely that Schools of 
Thought in International Relations will be used as a text in 
courses that focus mainly on the newer approaches, but only 
those that pay some heed to the achievements and the 
admonitions of the durable traditions. 


Cooperative Security: Reducing Third World Wars. Edited 
by I. William Zartman and Victor A. Kremenyuk. Syra- 
cuse, NY: Syracuse University Press, 1995. 376p. $39.95. 


Steven R. David, Johns Hopkins University 


Since the end of the cold war there has been a surge of 
interest in the causes and cures of Third World conflicts. ‘The 
reasons for this attention are not obvious. As Ted Gurr has 
observed, the number of conflicts in the Third World has not 
increased markedly since the collapse of the Soviet Union, 
and the countries they afflict remain overwhelmingly poor 
and weak. Nevertheless, with armed conflict increasingly 
occurring within states rather than between them, with 
internal wars wracking states on the doorstep of Eurgpe, and 
with students of security studies freed from the constraints of 
worrying about “force-to-space ratios” on the Western front, 
it is perhaps inevitable that attention would turn to what 
previously had been a sideshow of international relations. 
The volume under review brings together scholars from the 
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former Soviet Union and the United States (many from the 
Johns Hopkins Nitze School of Advanced International 
Studies) to explore how Russia and the United States can 
cooperate in reducing Third World conflicts. The book is 
divided into several parts examining the concept of cooper- 
ative security, case studies of Third World conflict in which 
the former Soviet Union and the United States played a role, 
and the future of U.S.-Russian cooperation in the Third 
World. This last is what makes the book distinctive but also is 
a serious drawback. 

Perhaps when the book was first conceived, Russia (or the 
Soviet Union) was still seen as a major player in the Third 
World, and ways of linking it with the United States in a joint 
effort to deal with Third World conflicts made sense. At 
present, however, as many of the contributors to the volume 
acknowledge, Russia has neither the means nor the capability 
to influence events in the developing countries. Moreover, it 
is not likely to do so in the future. As Bruce Parrott argues (in 
one of the better chapters), internal chaos and concern with 
the “near abroad” will keep Russia occupied in the years to 
come. If in the future Russia moves in a Western direction it 
will defer to U.S. concerns in the Third World; if Russia turns 
hostile to the West it will lack the economic strength to 
project its influence far from its borders. Cooperative Security 
never makes a persuasive case for why we should care about 
Russian policy in the Third World. 

The authors also fail to argue convincingly why the United 
States (or any great power) should seek to reduce Third 
World conflict. Zartman and Kremenyuk maintain that it is 
“screamingly urgent” for Russia and the United States to 
deal with wars in the developing world, but they present 
precious little information as to why that is so. There 1s some 
lip service paid to worrying about world stability and the 
spread of these conflicts, but too often it is simply assumed 
that because there are wars in the Third World ıt is in the 
interests of other states to stop them. For those who would 
like to believe that there are good reasons for the United 
States (and other great powers) to be concerned about 
instability in the Third World, there is little to support their 
views. 

The case studies vary greatly in quality. The chapters by 
Doran, Thornton, and Prizel provide good background ma- 
terial on U.S.-Soviet relations during the cold war as well as 
interesting studies of regions often ignored by the literature 
(e.g., the Andean countries). Too many of the other chapters, 
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however, have the feel of being hastily done, and little effort 
is made to integrate the chapters with one another. Few 
lessons from these chapters emerge, in part because of the 
tremendous variance of the U.S.—Soviet roles in the conflicts 
(high in the Middle East, low in Latin America) as well as the 
changed condition of Russia today. A great deal of attention 
is paid to U.S.-Soviet cooperation during the war with Iraq, 
but as many of the authors emphasize, that proved to be an 
unusual case with very little likelihood of its conditions being 
duplicated in the future. One is left wondering how the 
markedly different situation prevailing at the time of the cold 
war provides a basis for cooperation between Russia and the 
United States now that the cold war is over. 

The section on implications fares a bit better, but here, too, 
there are problems. Mark Katz makes a valiant effort to 
employ Zartman’s concept of a “hurting stalemate” (antag- 
onists realize that continued conflict is not in their interests) 
to U.S.-Russian efforts at war resolution. But Katz’s analysis 
ignores Christopher Mitchell’s point in an earlier chapter 
that great asymmetries in power can be just as effective in 
promoting a settlement as a stalemate. Instead of promoting 
a deadlock, perhaps outside powers should act to create a 
greater unbalance of power. In what is perhaps the most 
intriguing chapter of the volume, Edward Kolodziej makes a 
plea for integrating Russia into a concert of great powers 
dedicated to preserving world order. Kolodziej draws an 
analogy with France in 1815 and 1945 in his appeal for the 
West to assist Russian development while incorporating it 
into Western institutions such as NATO or the OSCE. 
Despite the many unanswered questions raised by his argu- 
ment (can outside states play a significant role in bringing 
about the political and economic development of Russia at 
an acceptable cost, can a concert of powers be maintained 
given the differing interests of the states that make it up), 
Kolodziej at least advances original and provocative views in 
a manner absent from much of the rest of this volume. 

In sum, while there are flashes of insight and some good 
background material in Cooperatwe Secunty, the sum of its 
parts exceeds the value of the whole. Given the quality of 
many of the contributors, this is surprising. I suspect that if 
freed from the anachronistic constraint of providing Russia a 
central role in Third World conflict reduction, then the 
authors would have made a far more valuable contribution to 
the growing literature in this field. 
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Reciprocity, Bullying, and International Cooperation: 


Time-series Analysis of the Bosnia Conflict 
JOSHUA S. GOLDSTEIN American University 


JON C. PEVEHOUSE Ohio State University 


lthough the role of reciprocity in international cooperation is central to neoliberal institutionalism, 

empirical understanding of the concept remains weak. We analyze strategic response patterns—the 

use of' reciprocity or inverse response (bullying)—in the Bosnia conflict from 1992 to 1995. We 
construct weekly time series of conflict and cooperation among the parties to the Bosnia war, using 
machine-coded events data. Time-series statistical analysis identifies several important patterns of strategic 
response, both reciprocal and inverse. These include bilateral responses, which are central to the concepts 
of reciprocity and evolution of cooperation, and triangular responses, which are central to the debates on 
containment versus accommodation in regional conflicts. Specifically, Serb forces displayed inverse 
triangular response, cooperating toward Bosnia after being punished by NATO. Outside powers displayed 
triangular reciprocity, increasing hostility toward Serb forces after Serbian attacks on the Bosnian 


government. 


tion is central to neoliberal institutionalism. The- 

orists in this tradition argue that reciprocity can 
promote the evolution of cooperation in situations of 
mixed interest, such as prisoner’s dilemma (Axelrod 
1984). Because it does not depend on central authority, 
reciprocity as a strategy for cooperation seems well 
suited to the “anarchic” realm of international rela- 
tions, where (as even neoliberals grant) states operate 
autonomously in pursuit of self-interest (Axelrod and 
Keohane 1986, Keohane 1986a). 

Yet, our empirical understanding of this central 
theoretical concept remains weak. Evidence regarding 
the existence and nature of international reciprocity is 
still largely limited to a few cases of great-power 
relations (mostly involving the United States and the 
Soviet Union) and is contentious.! Furthermore, theo- 
retical insights from formal models have proven diff- 
cult to apply in the real-world international conflicts 
that occupy both empirical researchers and policymak- 
ers (see Goldstein and Freeman 1990, 1991). David 
Baldwin (1993, 22), in his edited volume on the neo- 
realist-neoliberal debate, concludes: 


. . el . . 
Ts role of reciprocity in international coopera- 
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1 Even in the highly studied area of superpower arms races, empirical 
research has produced no consensus, whether from statistical analy- 
ses or case studies (George, Farley, and Dallin 1988; Patchen 1991). 
The dearth of systematic empirical work on reciprocity persists, 
moreover, seventeen years after Zinnes (1980) noted in her presi- 
dential address to the International Studies Association the contra- 
dictory results of empirical studies of reciprocity as one of three 
major “puzzles” facing the field of international relations. 


The most important research need is better understanding 
of the conditions that promote or inhibit international 
cooperation. The debate between neorealism and neolib- 
eralism has generated at least six hypotheses worthy of 
more research and testing. The first concerns the strategy 
of reciprocity. Both the theoretical and practical condi- 
tions under which such strategies promote cooperation 
deserve attention. 


Systematic testing of the role of reciprocity in inter- 
national cooperation requires attention to three inter- 
connected elements largely ignored by neoliberal the- 
orists to date. First, in the post-Cold-War era, 
international cooperation hinges on the great-power 
management of regional conflicts more often than on 
the evolution of cooperation between two relatively 
equal parties, such as the Cold-War superpowers.” Yet, 
although managing regional conflicts has come to 
preoccupy policymakers, it has received less attention 
from scholars of international cooperation. 

Second, in the context of managing regional con- 
flicts, the concept of reciprocity must include triangular 
responses: Outside actions toward a regional power 
aim to influence that power’s behavior toward other, 
regional targets. For example, although Saddam Hus- 
sein’s behavior toward the Western powers in 1990 
presented some problems (notably taking hostages), 
the main task for great powers was changing his 
behavior toward Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. These 
triangular aspects of reciprocity have not been studied 
adequately in the theoretical and empirical literature, 
which has focused on bilateral reciprocity. 


2 U.S.—Soviet relations provided the exemplary case of the problem 
of inducing mutual cooperation in a mixed relationship with a rival or 
potential rival of roughly equal power (e.g., Axelrod 1984, vii). As 
U.S. policy toward China is now debated ın a similar framework (see 
Goldstein 1995), this problem clearly did not end with the Cold War, 
but it is no longer so central. 

3 Triangular responses among great powers also can occur (Gold- 
stein and Freeman 1990, 1991), but tnangularity 1s even more 
important in regional conflicts because the relationships of local 
parties are overlaid with the possible actions of outside powers. 
Triangular relationships also are possible among local parties in a 
regional conflict—such as Serbian, Croatian, and government forces 
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Third, in these triangular response relationships, the 
concept of reciprocity must be paired with its opposite, 
inverse response—which Hirshleifer and Coll (1988) in 
a game-theoretic context call a “bully” strategy. Inverse 
response, or taking advantage of cooperative actions 
but cooperating in response to hostile ones, is thought 
to characterize aggressive states, such as Nazi Germany 
in the late 1930s or Iraq in the 1990s. Yet, the concept 
has received scant attention to date in either the formal 
or empirical research on international cooperation. 

Policymakers pay great attention to how particular 
states respond to actions, reciprocally or inversely, 
since the two types of response call for opposite 
strategies in managing relations with those states. 
Toward states that reciprocate, appropriate policies 
are “soft-line,” using cooperative initiatives to promote 
future mutual cooperation. These soft-line policies 
underlie strategies of accommodation (or engage- 
ment). By contrast, appropriate policies toward states 
that respond inversely are “hard-line,” using hostile 
initiatives to induce cooperation from an aggressive, 
opportunistic state, that is, a strategy of containment.* 

A state may not follow the same response pattern 
triangularly as bilaterally. Thus, in analyzing the poten- 
tials for eliciting international cooperation in regional 
conflicts, both theoretical and policy concerns call for 
attention to the full range of response types—triangu- 
lar along with bilateral responses, and inverse along 
with reciprocal responses. Several specific patterns of 
triangular response are of special interest. 

Triangular response by a regional actor occurs when 
the actor changes its behavior toward another regional 
actor in response to the recent behaviors of an outside 
power. This response can be either reciprocal or in- 
verse. If the regional actor responds with triangular 
reciprocity, it will increase cooperation toward a neigh- 
bor in response to cooperation from an outside power 
(and decrease cooperation in response to hostility). In 
this case, the outside power would best follow a 
strategy of accommodation and employ cooperative 
initiatives to induce local cooperation. 

By contrast, if the regional actor uses triangular bully 

.(inverse) responses, it will cooperate more toward its 
neighbor in response to the hostile actions of an 
outside power (and become more hostile toward its 
neighbor in response to the cooperation of an outside 
power). In this case, outside powers would best follow 
a containment strategy, using hostile initiatives to 
induce local cooperation. 

For their part, outside powers may respond to local 
actions by using triangular reciprocity. This means that 
the outside power varies its behavior toward a regional 


in Bosnia—but our focus is on great-power actions toward one or 
more local parties with the goal of inducing cooperation among 
them. 

4 On soft- and hard-line policies, see Snyder and Diesing (1977, 
298-303) and Jervis (1988, 326); Axelrod’s (1984) “nice” resembles 
soft line. The distinction parallels Jervis’s (1976, 78-82) classic 
“spiral” and “deterrence” models. Unfortunately for policymakers, 
no consensus exists regarding the particular states or circumstances 
to which each model applies. Most scholars agree that neither 
strategy works all the time (see Keohane 1986b, 3). 
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actor in direct proportion to the regional actor’s recent 
behavior toward another regional actor. The outside 
power would thus punish a regional actor’s local mis- 
deeds and reward its local good deeds. Such a response 
is consistent with the management of the conflict by 
either containment (if combined with hostile initiatives 
in expectation of an inverse triangular response by the 
regional actor) or accommodation (if combined with 
cooperative initiatives in expectation of a reciprocal 
triangular response).5 

Intervention to manage a regional conflict may en- 
gender a collective goods problem among the outside 
powers who pay for the intervention. Some neoliberal 
theorists have suggested that the presence of a hege- 
monic state in the international system can help solve 
such problems. If so, then a hegemonic country— 
possibly including the United States in the 1990s— 
might play a distinctive role in the management of 
regional conflict. 


HYPOTHESES AND MODEL 


Our research aimed to assess empirically whether these 
various patterns of strategic response actually exist in 
the interactions that make up a real-world regional 
conflict—the war in Bosnia. In order to infer patterns 
of response by actors to the behaviors of other actors, 
we used time-series statistical analysis. We converted 
the actions of each actor toward each other actor into 
long weekly time series representing net cooperation 
(weighted cooperative actions minus weighted hostile 
actions), then analyzed how each actor’s behavior 
correlates with the other actors’ recent past behaviors, 
taking into account the first actor’s own recent behav- 
ior. For example, do recent past actions by the inter- 
national community help explain present actions by the 
Serbian forces toward the Bosnian government? By 
looking at thousands of large and small actions as they 
played out over time, we can draw general inferences 
about response patterns such as reciprocity and bully- 
ing (inverse response) in both their bilateral and 
triangular aspects. 

Specifically, we wanted to know whether the bilateral 
reciprocity thought to characterize the “evolution of 
cooperation”—and/or the triangular responses which 
might characterize outside management of regional 
conflict—were actually present in the Bosnian case. We 
focused on the two most important dyads (with tests for 
omitted-variable bias): that of Serb forces and the 
international community (the United Nations and 
NATO members), and that. of Serb forces and the 
Bosnian government.® We tested five hypotheses. 


HyProTHESIS 1 (BILATERAL Reciprocity): The net coop- 
eration of one actor toward another positively affects 
subsequent net cooperation by the second actor toward 


5 In principle, an outside power could use inverse triangular response 
in reaction to the local actions of a state. But such responses are 
umpractical and theoretically uninteresting. 

6 We later disaggregate the international community into U.S. and 
European actors to explore a possible hegemonic U.S. role in conflict 
management 
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the first. (There are four actor-target pairs to test in the 
international-Serbian and Serbian-Bosnian dyads.) 


HYPOTHESIS 2 (BILATERAL BULLYING): The net coopera- 
tion of one actor toward another negatively (inversely) 
affects subsequent net cooperation by the second actor 
toward the first. (The same four actor-target pairs can 
be tested.) 


HYPOTHESIS 3 (TRIANGULAR RECIPROCITY BY INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMUNITY): The net cooperation of the Ser- 
bian forces toward the Bosnian government positively 
affects subsequent net cooperation by the international 
community toward the Serbian forces. 


Hyporuesis 4 (TRIANGULAR RECIPROCITY BY SERBIAN 
Forces): The net cooperation of the international 
community toward Serbian forces positively affects 
subsequent net cooperation by Serbian forces toward 
the Bosnian government. 


HYPOTHESIS 5 (TRIANGULAR BULLYING BY SERBIAN 
Forces): The net cooperation of the international 
community toward Serbian forces negatively affects 
subsequent net cooperation by Serbian forces toward 
the Bosnian government.” 


To test these hypotheses we used a time-series 
model. Conceptually, our model derives from the vec- 
tor autoregression (VAR) approach (Freeman, Wil- 
liams, and Lin 1989). That is, we defined each actor's 
behavior toward each other actor as a (time-series) 
variable, then regressed each one’s behavior (at time t) 
on its own recent past behavior and the recent past 
behaviors of all the other variables in the system. 
Because the right-hand-side terms are identical for 
each equation (there is one equation per variable), the 
estimation uses ordinary least squares (OLS). Since we 
ultimately found that only one lagged term needed to 
be included for each independent variable, we were 
able to interpret the sign and significance of coefficients 
directly, largely bypassing the more controversial as- 
pects of VAR. Although VAR proved useful for model 
specification, our actual model was a simple set of OLS 
equations regressing each time series on lagged terms 
for all time series: 


Model 1: 
SB, = Bio + B1rSBr-1 + Bi2BSi-1 + BislSi-1 

+ BigSLi-1 + €; 
BS, = Bay + Bo SBi-1 + BoBSi-1 + BaS- 

+ BSI- + €2; 
IS, = B3o + BsSBr-1 + Bs2zBS;-1 + BaslSi-1 

+ BaSIj-1 + €35 
SI, = Ba + Ba SB-1 + BaxBS-1 + Palsi- 

+ BagSIi-1 + €4; 


7 In any particular test, either hypothesis 1 or 2 (or neither), but not 
both, can be true. The same applies to hypotheses 4 and 5. 
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where SB is Serb forces’ level of net cooperation 
toward the Bosnian government; BS is the Bosnian 
government’s level of net cooperation toward Serb 
forces; IS is the international community’s level of net 
cooperation toward Serb forces; and SJ is the Serb 
forces’ level of net cooperation toward the interna- 
tional community. 

In this model, the test for hypothesis 1 (bilateral 
reciprocity) is for the significance and positive sign of 
Bio, Bo1, B34, and/or B43. The test for hypothesis 2 
(bilateral bullying) is for significance and negative sign 
for any of the same four coefficients. The test for 
hypothesis 3 (triangular reciprocity by the international 
community) is for the significance and positive sign of 
B31. The test for hypotheses 4 or 5 (triangular reciproc- 
ity or triangular bullying by Serb forces) is for the 
significance of B43, with either positive or negative sign, 
respectively. This last coefficient provides the test of 
greatest interest in terms of both theoretical impor- 
tance (triangular response by regional actors) and 
policy salience (appropriateness of accommodation 
versus containment). 


COMPETING VIEWS OF THE CONFLICT 


The war in Bosnia is an excellent case to test for several 
reasons. First, it matters greatly to policymakers, as it 
has become for better or worse a paradigm for the 
problem of regional conflict management in the post- 
Cold-War era.’ Second, the complexity of the conflict 
and the repeated outside attempts to manage it provide 
numerous possibilities for triangular and bilateral re- 
sponse behaviors. Third, no consensus exists about the 
nature of the parties’ response patterns or the appro- 
priateness of various possible great-power intervention 
strategies. 

The controversies about great-power policies toward 
the Bosnia conflict hinge on the question of reciprocal 
or inverse triangular response by Serb forces. Two 
schools of thought quickly emerged in Western capitals 
about the nature of the war and each called for 
different policy approaches. One school saw the war as 
a case of aggression against a UN member, which had 
a tradition of multiethnic tolerance, by ultranationalist 
forces using genocide as an instrument of territorial 
conquest. There were bad guys (the Serbian leader- 
ship) and good guys (the Bosnian government and 
society).2 Because the assault on Bosnia struck at 
fundamental principles—genocide is evil and territo- 
rial integrity should be preserved—the war was a 
challenge to world order that required (both politically 
and morally) an effective response by the international 


8 Bosnia received the largest UN peacekeeping force ın history and 
the first use of force by the NATO alliance. As Woodward (1995, 2) 
notes, “by 1994 this conflict of little significance had emerged as the 
most challenging threat to emstimg norms and institutions that 
Western leaders faced.” 

9 See, for example, Donia and Fine 1994, Malcolm 1994. Some 
variants focused on “the Bosnian Muslims.” Croatia and Croatian 
forces play an ambiguous role, as aggressor or victim, depending on 
time and context. 
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community.!° This aggressor-victim school of thought 
was supported by Bill Clinton when a candidate (and at 
times as president), Senator Robert Dole, a bipartisan 
majority in the U.S. Congress, the majority of the UN 
General Assembly, the Islamic Conference, and (not 
surprisingly) the Bosnian government. 

The other school of thought saw Bosnia as a civil war 
among essentially equivalent actors, notwithstanding 
some power differences among them. There were no 
aggressors and victims but warring factions (or parties), 
with plenty of blame to go around." Supporters of this 
view were more likely to accept ethnic nationalists on 
all sides as the legitimate political leaders,!? to see 
autonomy for each ethnic group (even through territo- 
rial partition) as more important than preserving a 
multiethnic society, and to view conflict among the 
groups as the inevitable result of “ancient hatreds.”!% 
This school of thought was supported by presidents 
Bush and (sometimes) Clinton, the great powers on the 
UN Security Council (especially Russia), UN Secre- 
tary-General Boutros-Ghali, the European Union, and 
(not surprisingly) Serbia. 

Although the two schools of thought differed in their 
views of the importance of Western intervention in 
Bosnia, their most fundamental difference concerned 
the nature of Serbian responses to international ac- 
tions. As a result, they produced two mutually exclusive 
policy recommendations.’* If the Serb forces were 
aggressive bullies, as members of the aggressor-victim 
school believed, then they would only cooperate to- 
ward Bosnia if confronted with force (hypothesis 5). 
One policy variant would have accomplished this by 
lifting the international arms embargo on Bosnia. A 
second variant would have used air strikes against Serb 


10 To turn back Serbian aggression would cost something, but it 
could be done and was cheaper than setting a bad precedent that 
would encourage aggression and genocide elsewhere. For example, 
the Washington Post editomalized in May 1995: “Bosnia ıs not of 
direct strategic significance to the United States. But the final 
abandonment of Bosnia would rip at the threads of international 
order and harden a cruel post-Cold-War calculus based on the 
general perception of what aggressors can get away with.” 

11 See Boyd (1995). For example, Jimmy Carter argued agamst 
taking sides ın regional conflicts such as Bosnia: “In most cases, both 
sides are guilty of atrocities” (in Brinkley 1995, 96). 

12 We use the term “ethnic” for Bosnia’s “national” groups since U.S. 
scholars refer to “ethnic conflict” ın such cases. In Bosnia, however, 
the group differences hinge on religious background, not ancestry or 
language, which are both shared. 

13 See Kaplan 1993, Mearsheimer and Van Evera 1996. For example, 
President Clinton said after the February 1994 “marketplace massa- 
cre” in Sarajevo that “until those people get tired of killing each 
other, bad things will continue to happen.” Woodward (1995, 285) 
notes: “Using arguments ..that the hostilities were the result of 
ancient ethnic and religious hatreds... the West was again able to 
justify not deploying troops.” 

14 In theory the two dimensions of interventionism-isolationism and 
of accommodation-contamment need not be conflated. In practice 
only two poles of policy analysis emerged, since advocates of 
containment were also much more inclined toward intervention in 
some form. The two poles did not align on traditional political fault 
lines. Conservatives concerned about response to aggression and 
liberals concerned about human rights and genocide jomed forces to 
support the aggressor-victim school and its containment policy. 
Isolationists, worried about costly overseas interventions, joined with 
muitlateralists, wormed about splitting the Atlantic alliance, to 
support the warring-factions school and its policy of accommodation. 
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forces. In both cases, increased hostility toward the 
Serb forces was held to be the best option for inducing 
Serbian cooperation toward the Bosnian government. 
This is a containment strategy, responding to a regional 
bully in a triangular setting. (Some observers also 
expected Serb forces to cooperate toward the interna- 
tional community in response to international hostility, 
which would be a bilateral inverse response, as in 
hypothesis 2.) 

According to the warring-factions school of thought, 
by contrast, the Serb forces were not bullies and would 
more likely respond to accommodation than contain- 
ment. Lifting the arms embargo or using air strikes 
would increase Serbian hostility toward the Bosnian 
government (hypothesis 4) and probably toward the 
international community as well (hypothesis 1), leading 
to an upward spiral of violence in the region. The best 
policy was one of neutrality, mediation, and monitoring 
while using UN peacekeepers to try to deliver human- 
itarian aid to civilians. This policy generally prevailed 
among the great powers until September 1995.15 

Both President Clinton and the UN Security Council 
showed ambivalence by advocating containment in 
words but accommodation in deeds. Hoffmann (1994) 
argues that in Bosnia, as in Ethiopia and Munich in the 
1930s, “the international community made the mistake 
of simultaneously pursuing two incompatible policies— 
collective security against aggression, and a negotiated 
compromise between parties that were treated as mor- 
ally equivalent.”'® Because the warring-factions and 
ageressor-victim schools rest on different assumptions 
about the specific response patterns of Serb forces 
(hypothesis 4 versus 5), our tests for triangular reci- 
procity and bullying can inform the debate. 


METHODS 


We used events data to examine the interactions of the 
actors in the Bosnia conflict. Events data are particu- 
larly well suited to the analysis of reciprocity and 
bullying since they are a systematic collection of inter- 
actions among the actors coded in a particular domain 
(Azar, Brody, and McClelland 1972). Many objections 
to past events data research center on coding inconsis- 
tencies and biases (Andriole and Hopple 1984, Laur- 
ance 1990). The costs of coding have also slowed the 
construction and extension of events data sets, at times 
leaving the data many years behind the evolving prac- 
tice of international relations. These problems of event 
coding have been mitigated, however, through the use 


1S Even after the war ended, debate continued about the nature of 
Serbian responses—about whether strict enforcement of Dayton 
provisions against Serb forces (such as arresting mdicted war crimi- 
nals) would elicit Serbian comphance or provoke Serbian hostilities. 
16 The Security Council first defined the issue as aggression and 
territorial integrity. Resolution 752 (May 15, 1992) demands “that all 
forms of interference from outside Bosnia-Herzegovina ... cease 
immediately,” that states respect Bosnia’s territorial mtegnty, and 
that irregular military forces in Bosnia be disbanded, withdrawn, or 
placed under Bosnian government contro]. Resolution 757 on May 
30 followed suit. But by June the council had turned to humanitarian 
assistance, peacekeeping, and mediation. 
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of machine-readable data sources and machine coding 
(Schrodt and Gerner 1994). 

This study uses the Kansas Event Data System 
(KEDS) software to generate events data for the 
Bosnia conflict (see Gerner et al. 1994; Schrodt 1995; 
Schrodt, Davis, and Weddle 1994; Schrodt and Gerner 
1994).17 In this study, as in past work using KEDS, lead 
sentences of Reuters News Service articles were cod- 
ed.18 Leads—the first sentence of an article—usually 
contain the “who did what to, whom” information: For 
example, “Bosnian Serb forces began heavily bombard- 
ing the centre of the Moslem stronghold city Tuzla on 
Monday.” A Lexis/Nexis search identified any article in 
1991-95 whose lead contained any of the following 
word roots: Yugoslav, Bosnia, Serb, Croat, Sarajev.19 
The 38,837 potentially codable leads for 1991-95 were 
downloaded, cleaned, and placed in KEDS-compatible 
format; most duplicate stories were removed. 

KEDS uses a “sparse parsing” technique to extract 
the subject, verb, and object in a sentence. It uses two 
dictionaries (one of verbs, one of actors) to perform 
pattern matching. KEDS recognizes pronouns (which 
it dereferences), conjunctions, and passive voice con- 
structions, which it converts jto active voice (Schrodt 
1995). KEDS assigns a type (actor, verb, pronoun, etc.) 
to each word, which it matches in a dictionary. KEDS 
then pattern-matches each verb using the verb dictio- 
nary. A subject (source) and object (target) are deter- 
mined. The source is usually the first actor in the lead, 


17 The KEDS program and documentation are available on the 
Internet (http:/Avww.ukans.edu/~keds). 

18 Reuters provides very dense coverage and tends to have less bias 
than other major wire services, such as UPI or Agence France Presse 
in terms of which events are and are not reported (Huxtable and 
Pevehouse 1996, Howell and Barnes 1993). The war in Bosnia is a 
particularly good source of events since it was so intensively and 
continuously reported by U S. and intérnational media; for example, 
it recerved more minutes of U.S. network news tıme in 1994 than any 
story except the O J. Simpson trial (Tyndall Report 1995). 

19 Using roots ensured that words such as Yugoslavian, Bosman, and 
Serbian would be found. The Lexis/Nexis search excluded any leads 
matching the criteria and contaimng the following roots: soccer, 
sport, Olympic, basketball. This reduced noise in the data, since 
Reuters combines news, sports, and human-interest stories in the 
same database. 


TABLE 1. Event Count by Varlable, January 1991-December 1995 


Variable Number of 

Actor Target Name Events 

International (UN and NATO'members) Serbla and Serb forces , IS 2,969 
Serbia and Serb forces International (UN and NATO) SI 1,699 
Serbia and Serb forces Bosnian govemment/army SB 1,766 
Bosnian government/army | Serbia and Serb forces BS 1,091 
Intemational (UN and NATO) Bosnlan govemment/army IB 2,228 
Bosnian government/army Intemational (UN and NATO) Bi 993 
Croatia and Croatian forces international (UN and NATO) Ci 719 
International (UN and NATO) Croatia and Croatian forces ic 1,114 
Croatla and Croatian forces Serbia and Serb forces CS 958 
Serbia and Serb forces Croatia and Croatian forces SG 820 
Croatia and Croatian forces Bosnian govermnment/army CB 634 
Bosnian government/army Croatla and Croatian forces BC 627 
Total 15,618 
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while the target is usually the first actor after the verb 
(Gerner et al. 1994). 

The KEDS dictionaries are customized for a partic- 
ular region or issue, initially through machine-assisted 
coding. When KEDS codes an event incorrectly, one or 
both of the dictionaries are modified to correct the 
miscoding. For example, KEDS correctly coded the 
following lead as a double event of “agreement,” with 
Bosnian-Muslims and Croatians as both the target and 
source: “Bosnia’s Moslem and Croat leaders, once 
allies against rebel Serbs but now sworn foes, have 
agreed safe passage for convoys carrying relief through 
central Bosnia.” But the following partial lead was 
initially (with undeveloped dictionaries) coded as a UN 
meeting with Bosnians: “United Nations forces are to 
mediate the release of two Bosnian Croat command- 
ers.” After adding the actor phrase “Bosnian Croat” to 
reference Croatian forces, the event was coded as a 
meeting between the UN and Croatian forces. The 
following lead was miscoded, and no dictionary adjust- 
ments we made could correct the coding: “German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl on Wednesday described a 
Russian statement accusing NATO of genocide against 
Bosnian Serbs as unacceptable.” We monitored and 
updated the dictionaries until they achieved roughly 
85-90% coding accuracy, equivalent to human coders 
(Gerner et al. 1994, 99-102). 

Once the dictionaries were sufficiently stable, all the 
leads were machine-coded with no human interven- 
tion. A number of events were excluded because they 
could not be attributed to a specific actor. Others were 
excluded because either the actor or target was not one 
of the actors we studied (e.g., Greece, Russia, Hun- 
gary) or because actor and target were the same. Just 
over 15,000 events containing relevant actors were 
coded for 1991-95, as shown in Table 1.20 

We used the World Event Interaction Survey 
(WEIS) coding scheme, which has 63 event codes— 


20 During crises, a particular event such as a military attack 1s often 
coded several ttmes, but we do not consider this a serious problem 
since it sunply means that added weight attaches to important events 
deemed worthy of repeated Reuters coverage. 
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such as diplomatic visits or economic sanctions (Mc- 
Clelland 1976). Each verb root and pattern is assigned 
a three-digit WEIS code, or a null code indicating that 
the event should not be recorded. We converted the 
ordinal WEIS codes to interval data using the Gold- 
stein (1992) net-cooperation scale. The scale assigns a 
weighting (how friendly or hostile a type of action) to 
each WEIS event code, on a scale ranging from conflict 
(below zero) to cooperation (above zero). A given data 
point, for a discrete unit of time, represents a level of 
net cooperation (for a given actor toward a given 
target), which is the sum of all the cooperative events in 
that period (each times its weight) minus all the 
conflictual events (weighted),?1 

In converting coded events into such a time series, 
one must choose an appropriate level of temporal 
aggregation (Freeman 1990, Goldstein 1991). High 
levels of aggregation (such as quarterly or annual data) 
tend to swallow up important interaction effects. Since 
the events in Bosnia moved relatively fast, and to make 
sure the series captured the dynamics of the conflict, 
we looked at daily and weekly aggregations over the 
1,379 days, or 197 weeks, from March 1992 to Decem- 
ber 1995. In contrast to Goldstein and Freeman’s 
(1990, 1991) monthly aggregated Cold-War data on 
strategic great-power interactions, the Bosnia war pre- 
sents a string of rapid episodes with frequent twists and 
turns. The high density of the data can support a finely 
grained level of aggregation. 

Daily data, however, had several disadvantages. 
First, the timing of events as reported by Reuters was 
not always accurate down to the day, and major events 
tended to be reported several times over several days in 
different leads. Second, the daily time series have many 
strings of zeroes (days when nothing was reported; 
nothing new happened), and we feared this data struc- 
ture would introduce artificial correlation (possibly 
confusing, for example, autoregression with response 
to other actors). Finally, in specification tests to deter- 
mine how many lagged terms to include (which: are 
described shortly for the weekly data), we found that 18 
daily lags of each variable should be included as 
explanatory variables in each equation, meaning that a 
model using daily data would have dozens or hundreds 
of right-hand coefficients. Since the responses were 
occurring over more than a week, we decided on 
weekly data aggregation (Sunday through Saturday). 

The construction of our time series makes our 
analysis much more prone to Type II error (failing to 
detect a real relationship) than Type I error (detecting 
a relationship which does not really exist) for several 
reasons.’ First, like most events data, our series are 
“noisy,” containing random error overlaid on the true 
data but few systematic biases. Such noise will produce 
inefficient estimates but not biased ones (Goldstein 
1991). Second, the use of weekly rather than daily 
aggregation is similarly more likely to wash out signif- 
icant coefficients for true relationships than to inflate 


71 Some researchers argue that the conflict and cooperation dimen- 
sions should not be combined; see discussions in Goldstein 1992, 
370-4, and Goldstein and Freeman 1990, 41. 
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the significance of phantom relationships. Weekly ag- 
gregation masks those very fast interactions that occur 
within a week; these interactions are reflected, there- 
fore, only in the contemporaneous correlation of resid- 
uals from our model. Third, weekly data mean that 
each period analyzed had just a few dozen data points. 
All these considerations make the results as reported 
conservative—we are more confident that significant 
relationships really do exist than we are that nonsignif- 
icant relationships really do not exist. Thus, we occa- 
sionally discuss probability levels above the traditional 
significance standard of p < .05 in analyzing overall 
patterns of results across a variety of tests. 


DATA VALIDITY AND TEMPORAL PHASES 


In this section we will briefly review the history of the 
war with reference to graphs of our time series. Face 
validity tests, that is, examinations of these and other 
graphs to identify such known characteristics of the war 
as crises or cease-fires, convinced us that the event 
coding was working well. We also will describe and 
justify the potential break points, which will later be 
used to test coefficient stability through time. The 
placement of these possible break points, or delimiting 
phases of the war which may have particular response 
patterns, should reflect actual historical phases and 
changes so that the subsequent analysis captures 
changes in response patterns over time. 

Figure 1 shows our four potential break points, that 
is, times at which we had reason, a priori, to think that 
Strategies and patterns of response may have changed 
(we will test statistically whether they did).22 At each 
point, great-power policymakers were reported to have 
agonized about whether and how to change policy 
toward Bosnia, typically in light of a dramatic failure of 
previous policy. The four points are the weeks ending 
4/17/93, 2/12/94, 12/17/94, and 7/29/05 (hereafter, we 
drop the “week ending” designation, implied by a given 
date). 

Figure 2 shows our weekly time series for the 
international-Serbian dyad; Figure 3 shows the Ser- 
bian-Bosnian dyad. The potential break points are also 
indicated. We will now describe each potential break. 
point and the character of each phase between them, 
with reference to the time series in figures 2 and 3. 

We begin our time series in the first week of March 
1992 and, with allowance for several lags, begin the 
analysis with 3/28/92—just before the outbreak of war 
in earnest, which followed the international recogni- 
tion of Bosnia on April 6. The early months of the war 
were very intense, with waves of territorial conquest 
and “ethnic cleansing” by Serb forces. In Figure 3 the 
time series drops accordingly (on the net-cooperation 
scale, intensified conflict drives the time series below 
zero). As the initial attacks let up, the conflict settled 


” Because the typical behaviors of Serb forces and of the Bosnian 
government seem to remain fairly constant throughout, whereas 
great-power and Croatian behavior switch dramatically at several 
points, we focused on these latter behaviors in defining potential 
break points. 
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into a somewhat less violent, ongoing war through 
spring 1993. 

The international response during this first year was 
cautious, as reflected in the time series in Figure Zz 
which shows only modest levels of conflict in the 
international-Serbian dyad. President Bush was under 
pressure in an election year to focus on domestic 
issues, and European powers hoped that negotiations 
could bring about a settlement without a costly inter- 
vention. The UN Security Council authorized the UN 
Protection Force (UNPROFOR), which pursued hu- 
manitarian assistance and mediation. The Vance- 
Owen Plan proposed a complex system of ten cantons 
for Bosnia. We characterize this period overall as 
“diplomacy.” 

Our first potential break point, in mid-April 1993, is 
marked by several important changes. First, Croatian 
forces and the Bosnian government began fighting each 
other, creating a more complex, three-sided war. Sec- 
ond, the Vance-Owen plan was rejected by Serb forces, 
dashing international hopes for a diplomatic break- 
through. Third, President Clinton—who had favored 
supporting the Bosnian government with arms and air 
strikes—had recently abandoned that policy when 
faced with European resistance. Finally, the UN de- 
clared six Bosnian government-held cities to be “safe 
areas” where civilians (including many refugees) must 
not be attacked. Five were’ enclaves surrounded by 
Serb forces (Sarajevo, Gorazde, Bihac, Srebrenica, and 
Zepa). They would become the flashpoints in the war, 
as Serb forces tried to starve or shell them into 
surrender, the Bosnian government tried to break out 
militarily, and the great powers tried to decide where to 
draw an ever-shifting line for acceptable behavior. 


23 These short-hand characterizatiohs are for convenient reference 
and do not affect the actual analysis. 
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During this period, we characterize the great powers’ 
management of the conflict as “drift” following the 
failures of the various Western ideas for ending the 
war. The time series in Figure 2 continue to show little 
action in the international-Serbian dyad until late in 
the period. Meanwhile, the Croatian-Bosnian war cre- 
ated the possibility for occasional cooperation— 
though there was still mostly conflict—in the Bosnian- 
Serbian dyad, as reflected in Figure 3. Eventually, 
European and UN negotiators crafted the Owen- 
Stoltenberg plan, which came close to the outright 
three-way partition of Bosnia that Serb forces de- 
manded. Then, in early 1994, intense Serbian attacks 
on Sarajevo (shown as a negative spike in figures 2 and 
3) caused the great powers once again to reevaluate 
their policies and begin to threaten air strikes. 

The attacks on Sarajevo culminated in the shelling of 
a crowded marketplace in February 1994. We place our 
second potential break point here. Western policymak- 
ers seemed to draw a line at the fall of Sarajevo, and a 
NATO ultimatum was taken seriously by Serb forces, 
which backed off. NATO shot down four Serbian jets in 
February and, during the rest of 1994, carried out 
several token air strikes (with symbolic rather than 
military effect), which are visible in figures 2 and 3. The 
period after February 1994 also differed from the 
preceding period in that the Croatian-Bosnian war 
gave way to a federation (on paper, but a real cease- 
fire). Overall, we call the great-power strategy in this 
period one of “threats.” 

In early December 1994, the U.S. administration 
deliberately changed course away from NATO threats 
and pinprick air strikes, which seemed not to be 
working; these had not halted a Serbian attack on 
Bihac, and Serb forces had taken hundreds of UN- 
PROFOR troops hostage (see Kelly 1994). President 
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FIGURE 2 Net Cooperation in International-Serbian Dyad 
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Clinton shifted toward the European position, which 
favored accommodation to induce Serbian coopera- 
tion.*4 Critics called the new policy “appeasement” and 
invoked the lessons of the 1930s (Hoffmann 1994, 
Herblock 1994). Jimmy Carter met with leading Bos- 
nian Serb nationalists—formerly shunned by U.S. lead- 
ers and soon to be indicted for war crimes—to arrange 
a winter cease-fire. The abrupt shift in policy at the 
height of the Bihac crisis is evident in Figure 2; the 
level of net cooperation by the international commu- 
nity toward the Serb forces jumped from the most 
negative level thus far to the most positive. 

The winter cease-fire gave way in spring 1995 to 
renewed fighting, which culminated in a short-lived 
effort by NATO to revive the air strike option (bomb- 
ing an ammunition dump near Sarajevo). But when 
Serb forces responded by again taking hundreds of 
European UNPROFOR troops hostage, the interna- 
tional community backed down from further, use of 
force and did not even retaliate when Serb forces shot 
down a U.S. plane. Thus, although relations deterio- 
rated in spring 1995, we call the period one of great- 
power “promises” overall. 


4 Administration officials signaled that the Bosnian government had 
lost the war and implied that a settlement could allow the Bosnian 
Serb forces to join their territories with Serbia. 
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This period ended in July 1995 when Serb forces 
overran the “safe area” of Srebrenica and executed 
thousands of the inhabitants, a signal to the great 
powers that current policies again were not working. 
Shortly thereafter, Croatian forces routed rebel 
Serbs from the Krajina region of Croatia, and a 
Croat-Bosnian offensive began to roll back Serb 
forces from territory in northwestern Bosnia. The 
U.S. Congress voted by a theoretically veto-proof 
majority to lift the arms embargo on Bosnia. Then, 
three U.S. officials—friends of President Clinton— _ 
died trying to reach besieged Sarajevo. The with- 
drawal of UNPROFOR in failure loomed, and Clin- 
ton had earlier promised U.S. troops to assist in that 
task. All these events contributed to a major shift in 
great-power policy, which culminated in sustained 
NATO air strikes in September 1995 (the largest 
negative spike in Figure 2). These were followed by 
Croatian-Bosnian territorial gains, renewed negotia- 
tions, a cease-fire (early October), and the Dayton 
Agreement (November). We characterize the inter- 
national policy in the post-Srebrenica period overall 
as one of “force.” We close our time series with 
December 1995, as the UNPROFOR mission ended 
and the NATO-led Implementation Force (IFOR) 
mission began. 
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FIGURE 3. Net Cooperation in Serbian-Bosnlan Dyad 
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RESULTS 


We spent most of our statistical effort on ruling out 
specification error in our model, since time-series 
statistics are especially vulnerable to such error. The 
first problem is the possibility of nonstationary time 
series. Tests showed stationarity and an absence of unit 
roots in each series (results are available from the 
authors on request; see Dickey and Fuller 1981, Ham- 
ilton 1994). | 

A second problem is omitted-variable bias. Plausibly, 
the omission of Croatian forces from our model would 
introduce such a bias. To test whether this was so, we 
estimated a model similar to'Model 1, but with twelve 
equations and twelve independent variables in each, 
including all behaviors toward and by the Croatian 
forces.25 We included two lagged terms (i.e., two weeks 


of past behavior) to reduce autocorrelation of errors, 
| 
235 Clearly, the model becomes rather complex in this four-actor 
version. And we could have added more complexity with the 
inclusion of Russia or the disaggregation of Bosnian Serb forces from 
Serbia proper. Russia and to a lesser extent others, such as Greece, 
Slovenia, and the Organization of the Islamic Conference, played 
mdependent roles ın the Bosma conflict (not part of our Euro- 
American “international community”). Yet, these roles were second- 
ary to, and more sporadic than, the UN/NATO roles in conflict 
management. l 
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and we used an F-test to evaluate the joint significance 
of the two lagged terms for each independent variable. 
We estimated the model for March 1992 through 
December 1994, excluding the fast-moving major 
events of 1995 (the magnitude and possible instability 
of which, we feared, might wash out the effects of 
Croatian-related variables in earlier years). 

Table 2 summarizes the results for the equations in 
which the four core variables of interest are dependent 
variables and are listed across the top. The four core 
independent variables are listed below, followed by the 
eight other variables in the model. The table shows that 
none of the noncore independent variables significantly 
affects the core variables. Therefore, we concluded that 
the Croatian forces could be dropped, and our model 
simplified to the four core variables, without introduc- 
ing bias. 

A third problem common to time-series analyses is 
omitted-lag bias. Including too few lagged terms may 
create serial correlation of error terms, with incorrect 
inferences about which variable is responsible for 
which effect (given contemporaneous correlations 
among the series, which is often the case). Including 
too many lagged terms will tend to reduce statistical 
power. Thus, we tested for the appropriate number to 
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‘p < .05, “p < .01, “p < .001. 


include, up to eight weekly lags.2° No number of 
included lags performed significantly better than a 
model with just one lag. Thus, we could use Model 1, 
which explains each variable’s behavior in a given week 
as a function of its own and the other variables’ 
behavior the prior week. Needing only one lag, we can 
interpret coefficients straightforwardly without VAR 
methods.?7 

Fourth, analyses that pick a time frame to analyze 
arbitrarily (or based on data availability) may be mis- 
specified if coefficients change during the course of that 
period. This is of special concern in a regional conflict 
in which patterns of behavior may plausibly change as 
actors learn and the war evolves. We tested for tem- 
poral stability of coefficients during March 1992 to 
December 1995, across the four potential break points 
defined above. These tests showed instability of coef- 
ficients across each of our four potential break points.28 
That is, the patterns of response in the Bosnia conflict 
differed significantly from one period to the next. 

We found instability within the already short final 
period (July to December 1995), which included esca- 


2 Lag tests check for any significant difference in the explanatory 
power of two models—one with a smaller number of lagged terms 
included and one with a larger number. Weekly lag tests were 
performed for 3/92-12/94. The lag tests use a modified likelihood 
ratio test (see Sims 1980, 17-8). Results are available from the 
authors on request. 

7 Including only one lag may leave the model vulnerable to serial 
correlation of errors; Durbin-Watson statistics on several equations 
fell below 1.9 (as low as 1.4 in the worst case). Therefore, we checked 
key results for robustness against a model with two weekly lags 
included; Durbin-Watson statistics were improved, and results were 
substantively similar (though with less statistical power). 

* Two models are compared, using the same ratio test as in the lag 
tests. One model includes two or more subperiods; the other model 
blanks out the data during one period by using one dummy variable 
for each time point. This tests whether the dynamics of a subperiod 
differ significantly from the dynamics of the longer period taken as a 
whole. 
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TABLE 2. Tests for Exogenelty (Omitted Variables) 


Dependent Variable 
Independent Variables IS, Si, SB, BS, 
Core variables 
International toward Serb IS4_4.2 .39 Al 23 70 
Serb toward International Sli_4.2 of 22 .002** .60 
Serb toward Bosnian SBi_ +2 .004™ .02* .001*™ .64 
Bosnian toward Serb 1—1,2 .79 TT 39 .04* 
Constant .09 001" .001*™* .001*"™* 
Other variables 
International toward Croat IC 4.2 -17 .59 .30 07 
Intemational toward Bosnian IB, 42 39 .65 19 .66 
Serb toward Croat SC,_1.2 16 13 .08 .68 
Croat toward International Clhi—1.2 42 .99 5 57 
Croat toward Serb t—1,2 51 .24 AG 91 
Croat toward Bosnian CB, 1.2 57 34 11 05 
Bosnian toward Intemational Bl, 42 -66 .25 62 .88 
Bosnian toward Croat ia 14 .63 15 41 
Durbin-Watson statistic 2.00 2.02 © 1.89 2.00 


Note: Weekly data, 3/28/92-12/10/94. Number of weeks (N) = 142 Units are 
Probability levets shown are for joint probability of two lags of independent vanable. 
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Probabllity level (o < .. .) of F-statistic 


























along net-cooperation scale. Estimation is by ordinary least squares. 







lation, NATO air strikes, and then a cease-fire. Thus, 
we could not analyze the final period.29 Furthermore, 
in the first period (3/92-4/93) no response coefficients 
in our model were significant, either because of data 
problems like sparser reporting in that period, or 
because actors were unresponsive to one another in the 
first year of the war. Thus, we will drop the first period 
from further discussion, leaving the middle three peri- 
ods to analyze. 

Model 1 was estimated separately for each of the 
three periods from 4/93 to 7/95. In only the last of these 
did the Bosnian government’s behavior have any sig- 
nificant role either as cause or effect, so for the other 
two periods we used a simpler three-variable model 
(SB, IS, and S7). Table 3 reports the response coef- 
ficients and their probability levels (as well as the 
constants and “self-driven” coefficients, which are the- 
oretically uninteresting). The rows with coefficients 
that test for triangular responses—hypotheses 3 and 
4/S—are marked by arrows at the left. 


DISCUSSION 


The results lend support to several of our hypotheses, 
although statistical significance is generally weak. First, 
with regard to hypothesis 1—bilateral reciprocity in 
the international-Serbian and Serbian-Bosnian dy- 
ads—we found little evidence of such responses in 
the first two periods.31 In the promises period (12/94- 
7/95), however, there is evidence of bilateral reciprocity 


2 Attempts to estimate the model during the period resulted in poor 
Durbin-Watson statistics and other indicators that the model was 
musspecified. 

* This simpler model thus has three equations (for SB, IS, and SI, 
respectively), with the same three variables (lagged) on the right- 
hand side of each equation. 

31 Very fast bilateral reciprocity may have existed (actions and 
reactions within a single week), as suggested by the high, positive 
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TABLE 3. Estimated Models for Three Periods 




























‘p < .05, “p < 01, “*p < .001. 





in both dyads. Serbian behavior toward the interna- 
tional community responds directly to international 
behavior toward the Serbian forces (.005 in the right- 
hand column of Table 3), while the Bosnian govern- 
ment reciprocates the actions of Serb forces toward it 
(.004 in that column). Thus,|bilateral reciprocity seems 
to appear late but strong. ' 

With regard to hypothesis 2— bilateral bullying—we 
found no evidence in either dyad in any period. This 
suggests that bullying (invérse response) may be an 
inherently triangular concept connected with outside 
powers’ attempts to regulate the behavior of regional 
actors. Formal models which include bilateral inverse 
response (such as Hirshleifer and Coll 1988) might 
profitably be extended to explore triangular versions. 

Hypothesis 3—triangular response by the interna- 
tional community to Serb actions toward Bosnia— 
corresponds with the third row of Table 3 (marked by 


a ee 
contemporaneous correlation of residuals (.62) for SI and JS in the 
2/94—-12/04 threats period. 


Sn am tM hac ic ec L een cs 


. 4/93-2/94 2/94-12/94 12/94-7/95 
Dependent Independent (Drift) (Threats) (Promises) 
Varlable Varlable Coefficient p< Coefficient p< Coefficient p< 
Explaining Intemational toward Serb 
IS, ISi + 0.1 41 — 0.0 .97 + 0.2 39 
Sl,—4 + 0.1 .64 — 0.6 .22 — 0.0 .89 
—> SBi + 0.0 .86 + 0.8 .006** + 0.1 .68 
BS, + 0.1 .82 
Constant —13.7 .04* —35.3 12 —22.0 29 
Explaining Serb toward International i 
SI, IS,_, + 0.0 91 + 0.0 .93 + 0.5 .005** 
Sli — 0.2 .13 = 0.2 .32 + 0.1 .72 
SB; + 0.1 .18 + 0.2 .05* = 02 33 
ii + 0.1 .78 
Constant : - 9:3 .02* —21.1 .04* —29.5 .03* 
Explaining Serb toward Bosnian 
SB, —> IS; — 0.4 11 — 0.2 .07 + 0.2 .33 
Sle + 0.1 .71 + 0.4 .12 + 0.2 .51 
SB,_+ + 0.2 17 + 0.6 .001*** + 0.2 .25 
E + 0.5 .24 
Constant —27.4 .003™ —27.3 .04* —19.2 .20 
Explaining Bosnian toward Serb 
BS, IS; — 0.0 12 
Sle — 0.0 .67 
SB. + 0.2 .004™ 
BS, — 0.3 .14 
Constant — 8.6 13 
Contemporaneous Correlation of Residuals , 
IS, with Si, 01 .62 74 
IS, with SB, .06 43 39 
S/, with SB, - 43 l .11 
[BS with /S, SI, and SB, 12/94-7/95, respectively, —.05, .06, .15] 
Durbin-Watson statistics 
Equation for /S, 1.56 1.88 2.13 
Equation for Sh 1.81 1.97 2.08 
Equation for SB, 1.97 1.64 2.10 
Equation for BS, 2.04 
Number of weeks (N) ; 43 44 32 


INUTIDST OLUWO IN a mm Immm Ium mmm I Immm 
Note Bosnian actions toward Serb forces (BS) are included only for 12/94-7/95 Arrows indicate triangular responses of Serb and international forces. 
Estimation ts by OLS Probability levels (p < .. } are for the t-statistic on each coeficient. 
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an arrow). In the threats period, after February 1994, 
the significant positive coefficient (p < .006) indicates 
that Serbian attacks on (or restraint toward) Bosnia 
were followed by like actions by the international 
community toward Serb forces. Interestingly, recent 
Serbian behavior toward Bosnia was a far better pre- 
dictor of international behavior toward Serb forces 
than was either the international community’s own 
recent behavior or the behavior it just received from 
Serb forces. Before February 1994, hypothesis 3 is not 
significant (p < .86). And as the international commu- 
nity backed off in the promises period after December 
1994, the international responses to Serb actions to- 
ward Bosnia seemed to weaken again (p < .68). 

Hypothesis 4—1triangular Serbian reciprocity—re- 
ceived no support in these results. 

Hypothesis 5—triangular Serbian bullying of 
Bosnia— corresponds with the second row marked by 
an arrow in Table 3. For the 4/93-2/94 period (drift), it 
is the only response anywhere close to statistically 
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FIGURE 4. Net Cooperation toward Serb Forces by United States/NATO and by Europe/UN 
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significant (p < .11). It is nearly significant (p < .07) 
for 2/92-12/94 (threats), when international efforts 
to manage the conflict were most active. In both 
these periods the negative sign of the coefficient 
indicates the responses were inverse, not reciprocal. 
For 12/94-7/95 (promises), the response is not sig- 
nificant; indeed, all the triangular relationships seem 
to disappear in that period. But that picture turns 
out to be inaccurate. 


FURTHER RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


We disaggregated the international actors, distinguish- 
ing European and UN targets and actions (which we 
call Æ, for Europe), from American and NATO ones 
(which we call .A).32 We split them this way because 
actions by and toward the UN in Bosnia generally 
involved UNPROFOR troops from the European 


32 In separate preliminary analyses, we tried disaggregating Serbian 
variables into those of or toward Serbia proper (Belgrade) and those 
of or toward the Bosnian Serb forces (Pale). For 3/92-10/94, 
international behaviors toward Belgrade and Pale, respectively, were 
positively cross-correlated at 63, but Belgrade and Pale’s behaviors 
toward the international community were at only .19. Reestimating 
our model with the two variables replacing Serb forces (both as 
actors and targets), we did not find substantively meaningful differ- 
ences in response patterns. 
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US/NATO actions toward Serb forces 
Europe/UN actions toward Serb forces 





Air strikes, : | 
hostages :: 


a 
- 
” 


NATO strikes 


12/94 7/95 12/95 


countries; actions by and toward NATO typically in- 
volved U.S. airplanes and U.S. political initiatives. Our 
model then had six variables instead of four (JS and SI 
are each split). Figure 4 shows the time series for 
European and American actions toward the Serb 
forces. Generally, the two series moved in tandem, 
though NATO took far more conflictual actions in 
crises (using military force).33 This led us to expect no 
difference in response patterns when we disaggregated 
the international community. Furthermore, disaggre- 
gation did not create substantial new results in the 
period before February 1994. 

In the important threats period of 1994, disaggrega- 
tion produced only one interesting result: The re- 
sponses found between JS and SB involved U.S./NATO 
actions and responses, while responses found between 
SI and SB involved European/UN ones. That is, the 
international actions toward Serb forces that mattered 
were those of the United States and NATO, while the 
Serb forces’ own actions toward the international com- 
munity that mattered were those toward Europe and 
UNPROFOR. These results elaborate those presented 


*3 In the periods before February 1994, unlagged cross-correlations 
(between AS and ES, and between SA and SE, respectively) are 
small, below 22. But in subsequent periods they jump to around .6 to 
.7 positive correlation. 
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TABLE 4. Estimated Model for 12/94-7/95 with “International” Disaggregated 









Dependent Variable 
America/NATO — Europe/UN Serb toward Serb toward Serb toward Bosnian toward 
indepen- toward Serb toward Serb America/NATO  Europe/UN Bosnian Serb 
dent AS, ES, SA; SE, SB, : BS, 


EE SS TT a 
Neen ed 


Variables Coefficient p < Coefficient p< Coefflclent p < Coefficient p < Coefficient p< Coefficient p < 





AS; -04 26 -07 .002* +02 11 -0.2 50 [/-09 .006"| -01 471 
ES, _. +09 038 +11 00" +04 .02* +08 02> |+ 1.7 .0O1} +00 97 
SA, +08 .09 +07 0# +05 .008* +06 .08 +15 .002 -—01: .66 
SE, -05 14 -01 74 — 0.2 12 -0.3 28 -03 31° + 0.0 .94 
SB,_, ~02 25 -0.2 .18 -02 .006* -02 19 -0.2 .30 +02 .02¢ 
BS, +02 53 +04 10 + 0.1 .46 +03 25 +10 0% -0.3 415 
Constant -11.9 .33 -63  .43 -96 .05* -228 .02* -16.7 17 -77 21 
Durbin-Watson | 

statistic 2144 |! 1.83 .- 1.92 1.96 1.93 2.03 


Probability levels (o <. ) are for the t-statistic on'each coefficient. 
*p < .05, “p < .01, ““p < .001 


earlier (with the international community aggregated) 
but do not substantially change them. They do suggest, 
consistent with hegemonic stability theory, that Serb 
forces were more responsive to American actions than 
European ones. ' 

The most interesting effects of disaggregation came 
in the promises period, 12/94-7/95. Table 4 summa- 
rizes the results. Although it had appeared (refer to 
Table 3) that Serb forces no longer displayed a trian- 
gular bullying response to international actions in this 
period, the actual responses were highly significant, but 
with opposite signs for the United States and Europe 
(see the boxed coefficients in Table 4 with p < .006 and 
001, respectively). The inverse response pattern (tri- 
angular bullying) found in the two previous periods 
continues to be found and continues to apply specifi- 
cally to U.S./NATO actions (as it did in the previous 
period). But this response is: now supplemented by a 
triangular reciprocal response to European/UN ac- 
tions—the only time Serb forces showed such are- 
sponse and hence the only bit of evidence in this study 
supporting hypothesis 4. 

In this disaggregated model for 12/94-7/95, bilateral 
reciprocity appears relatively strong and widespread in 
both dyads.* Thus, this one model for one period 
seems to contain bilateral reciprocity, triangular bully- 
ing (toward Bosnia) in the Serbian response to Amer- 
ica, and triangular reciprocity (toward Bosnia) in the 
Serbian response to Europe—but no triangular re- 
sponse by the international community. The results for 
this period with the international community disagere- 
gated, however, should be interpreted cautiously, since 


3 Across ten possible variations of bilateral reciprocity on the 
international-Serbian and Serbian-Bosnian dyads, five are statisti- 
cally significant. BS (top right of Table 4) responds reciprocally to SB 
(fifth line down), p < .02, and vice versa (also p < .02). AS responds 
reciprocally to SA (p < .09) but not SE (negative sign, p < .14), while 
SA responds reciprocally to AS (p < .11) and ES (p < .02). ES does 
not respond to SE (p < .74) but does respond reciprocally to SA 
(p < .04), while SE reciprocates ES (p < .02) but not AS (p < 50). 


ns a 
Note: Number of weeks (N) = 32 Estimation Is by ordinary least squares. Boxed coefficients are for Serb triangular response to untemational actions. 







there are fewer degrees of freedom than for the results 
presented earlier. ; . , 

Across all three periods, the hypothesis most 
strongly supported by this study is hypothesis 5— 
Serbian triangular bullying. It was close to statistical 
significance in two periods and strongly significant in 
the third with regard to U.S./NATO actions when 
disaggregated from European/UN actions. Combining 
these three results gives an overall significance for this 
hypothesis at p < .01.3° The results thus support the 
assumptions of the aggressor-victim school of thought 
that the international use of force could induce Serbian 
cooperation in this regional conflict. The containment 
interpretation of the events of fall 1995—that robust 
NATO air strikes finally caused the Serb forces to 
cooperate with the Bosnian government—resonates 
with our results. 

By contrast, the warring-factions school of thought, 
with its preferred policy of using international cooper- 
ation to elicit Serbian cooperation toward Bosnia, 
receives little support. The results, for example, appear 
to contradict those who argued that air strikes would 
inflame Serbian hostility toward Bosnia.3? The one 
supportive finding for this school is the apparent 
response of Serbian behavior (toward Bosnia) to Eu- 
ropean actions in the first half of 1995. Here, we find 
the triangular reciprocity posited by hypothesis 4, but it 
coexists with the triangular bullying of hypothesis 5 in 
response to U.S./NATO actions (and at a time when 


35 The model now includes six variables and only 32 weeks of data. 
To test robustness, however, we reran this model with two weekly 
lags instead of one, and the response of SB was still negative to AS 
and positive to ES. ' l 

36 We use Fisher’s (1950, 100) method of doubling the sum of —In 
(p), where p is the probability level ın each test, to estimate 
chi-square with degrees of freedom equal to twice the number of 
tests. Here, p levels of .11, .07, and .006 give chi-square (6 DF) = 
19.97 (p < .01). 

37 Boyd (1995, 37-8), for example, wrote just before the NATO air 
strikes in September 1995 that they “can only reinforce the paranoia 
that drives [Serb forces] to continue the fight so relentlessly.” 
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U.S./NATO actions had become more salient than 
European/UN ones). 

The divergence in European and American roles in 
the conflict is interesting. Apparently, by early 1995 the 
United States used “sticks” and Europe “carrots” to 
get Serb forces to cooperate. The results give some 
support to the idea that U.S. participation (as a hege- 
mon) is crucial to the effective management of a major 
regional conflict—even in Europe. The results also 
suggest that a regional belligerent may try to play great 
powers off against one another and/or that the great 
powers may use a “good cop, bad cop” strategy. 


CONCLUSION 


Returning to the theories of cooperation promoted by 
neoliberal institutionalism, this study raises three main 
challenges. First, research on bilateral relationships— 
whether by formal modeling, statistical analysis, or case 
studies—may miss triangular relationships that are 
central to the management of regional conflicts. Since 
such conflicts are increasingly important in the post- 
Cold-War era, theorists of cooperation should give far 
more attention to triangularity as a context for the 
evolution of cooperation. 

Second, the study of reciprocity as a strategy for 
eliciting cooperation has, to date, largely ignored strat- 
egies of inverse response (bullying). We have shown 
that inverse response is not just an abstract possibility; 
it characterizes the actual responses of the key actor in 
one of the most important regional conflicts of recent 
years. Clearly, such “nice” strategies as Axelrod’s 
(1984) tit for tat or Osgood’s (1962) GRIT do not work 
well against bullies. In eliciting cooperation from a 
bully, the relatively cheap options of the accommoda- 
tion approach, such as mediation and peacekeeping, 
are unlikely to succeed. Thus, inverse response de- 
serves far more attention from theorists and empirical 
analysts than it has received to date. Models of inverse 
response should, of course, reflect the triangular con- 
text of bullying, not the abstract notion of bilateral 
bullying (for which we found no empirical evidence). 
Theories of the evolution of cooperation under anar- 
chy ideally should allow for our empirical finding that 
bilateral reciprocity can exist simultaneously with tri- 
angular bullying. i 

Third, if responding to regional conflicts creates 
collective goods dilemmas among outside powers, 
these dilemmas surely intensify when accommodation 
works poorly and containment becomes necessary. 
Regional conflicts involving bullies are most likely to 
exact high costs, to become dangerous precedents if 
left unsolved, and to create potential divisions among 
great powers about who should respond and how. Our 
results suggest that the participation of the world’s 
hegemonic military power—the United States—was 
central to the containment of Serbian behavior toward 
Bosnia. For theorists of cooperation, then, proposi- 
tions about hegemonic leadership should be incorpo- 
rated into the formal and empirical study of coopera- 
tion, alongside the elements of triangularity and 
inverse response. 
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Methodologically, this research contributes to the 
study of regional conflict in several ways. In applying 
KEDS to a new regional conflict (beyond the Middle 
Fast, which was used in developing KEDS), we have 
provided additional evidence that: (1) intensive news 
reporting, such as that by the Reuters wire service, can 
serve as raw material for constructing events data; (2) 
machine-coding, with its obvious advantages in terms 
of cost and bias reduction, is a practical method for 
generating data from such textual sources; and (3) 
time-series analysis based on lagged correlations of 
movements along a net-cooperation scale can illumi- 
nate the dynamics of regional conflict. These ap- 
proaches should allow future researchers and policy- 
makers to understand the dynamics of international 
conflicts better and sooner. 

We plan to analyze a series of regional conflicts in 
the 1990s, which should increase the statistical power 
of our tests.*8 Analysis of multiple cases may also 
illuminate two tantalizing suggestions from the present 
findings. The first is the idea that bilateral reciprocity 
(tit for tat) becomes stronger as a conflict persists. In 
our study, the bilateral reciprocity hypothesis received 
support only in the 12/94-7/95 period (the last year of 
the war). One interpretation is that parties learn to 
reciprocate from the experience of repeated interac- 
tion. An alternative interpretation is that a relative 
equality of power (which had developed in Bosnia by 
1995) may contribute to the emergence of bilateral 
reciprocity.? Such power-balanced contexts, after all, 
most resemble the formal models of “evolution of 
cooperation” as well as great-power relations (both of 
which have proven conducive to reciprocal strategies). 
We cannot say in light of a single case which interpre- 
tation is correct. The second tantalizing idea, similarly 
indeterminate in a single case study, is that the United 
States as hegemon plays a special role in regional 
conflict management—a role which at times may run 
counter to that of other great powers. Analysis of 
multiple cases may allow exploration of that possibility. 

The war in Bosnia took a terrible toll, both on the 
people of that small country and on the international 
institutions whose intervention efforts were so prob- 
lematical. Nothing can change that history. But by 
better understanding what happened, and specifically 
by bringing the tools of social science to bear (in 
addition to the more common methods of journalism 
and history), we hope to contribute to the better 
management of future regional conflicts. To the extent 
that the models of cooperation studied by scholars of 
international relations can correspond more closely 
with the realities faced by policymakers, those models 
will become more useful. 


38 NSF grant SBR-9617157 (1997-98) will fund analysis of about a 
dozen regional conflicts that occurred in 1990-96. 

3 By early 1995 the Bosnian government had built up its army 
sufficiently to give Serb forces a real fight, in contrast to the earlier 
extreme imbalance of power. At the same time, the international 
community’s lack of will seemed to bring its power down toward the 
level of the Bosnian Serbs. 
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ith which political and economic variables is change in international financial regulation robustly 
associated? I undertook multivariate regression analysis of this question using a quantitative 
measure of the regulation of international financial transactions. The measure was created by 
coding the laws of 64 nations. The associations between change in international financial regulation and 
measures of long-run economic growth, corporate taxation, government expenditures, and income inequality 
are estimated, using the models, methods, and data of Barro (1991), Deininger and Squire (1996a), Leamer 
(1983, 1985), and Levine and Renelt (1992). The findings point to a new agenda for research on 


international financial regulation. 


vanced in many countries, but scholarly descrip- 
tions and analyses of this form of deregulation are 
in their infancy. My aim in this paper is to address a 
basic lacuna in scholarship on the politics of interna- 
tional ‘finance: With which political and economic 
variables are changes in international financial regula- 
tion robustly associated? Here, I examine liberaliza- 
tion’s association with two: political-economic out- 
comes, economic growth and income distribution, and 
two facets of fiscal policy,’ corporate taxation and 
government expenditures. I, seek to rule out some 
broad claims made about the’ association of changes in 
international financial regulation with each. 
This investigation can be made because now there is 
a measure of the regulation of international financial 
transactions (see Quinn and Toyoda 1997). The mea- 
sure, called Openness, assesses the many government 
policies regulating inward and outward financial trans- 
actions and allows comparison of the forms and inten- 
sity of that regulation across time and space. Openness 
is based upon a coding of the domestic and interna- 
tional laws of 64 nations, most of whose legislation is 
available from 1950 to 1994. There is enough informa- 
tion about the forms and degrees of international 
financial regulation to allow for the computation of a 
measure of change, which T believe is the first such 
measure. 
The correlates of change in international financial 


[isco financial liberalization is well ad- 
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regulation are examined in cross-section regression 
analysis using the models, methods, and data of other 
scholars, including Barro (1991), Deininger and Squire 
(1996a and b), and Levine and Renelt (1992). To 
increase reader confidence in the robustness of the 
results, the extreme bounds analysis of Leamer (1983, 
1985) is used. 


THE CORRELATES OF CHANGE IN 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL REGULATION 


Political scientists have long been concerned that de- 
mocracy and a capitalist economy are partly at odds, 
which is generally taken to be a bad thing normatively 
(see, e.g., Lindblom 1977). If governments were indeed 
“structurally dependent” on business firms in the rela- 
tively closed economies of the postwar world, then 
increasing international financial liberalization is likely 
to have deepened the state’s structural dependence on 
capital (Freeman 1992, 1996; Garrett 1995). A number 
of scholars claim, based upon either case studies or 
formal analysis, that international financial deregula- 
tion is associated, in particular, with increasing regres- 
sivity of both taxation and income as well as with 
decreasing government expenditures. (See, e.g., Kurzer 
1993, Steinmo 1994; see Cohen 1996 for a review.) 
Cohen’s (1996, 288) judgment is that “the globalization 
of finance obviously has increased pressures for general 
policy convergence toward an agenda set by investors.” 
According to Bates and Lien (1985, 59), “those sectors 
that possess more mobile factors will have greater 
control over public policy.” 

The analyses that led to these conclusions (or fears) 
are undoubtedly well executed and valuable, and most 
are surely consistent with the data surveyed in them. 
The studies, however, generally focus on a handful of 
very wealthy, advanced industrial countries over a 
comparatively short period, and they do not systemat- 
ically control for multiple sources of influence. Kurz- 
er’s (1993) qualitative case study, for example, exam- 
ined four small corporatist economies in Northern 
Europe. So, important questions remain unanswered. 
Are the associations robust to multivariate analysis and 
to changes in modeling assumptions? Are they long 
run? Are they found also in a broader range of 
countries? We do not know. 

Economists are generally as optimistic about the 
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FIGURE 1. Trends In Financial Openness, 


Medians by Year, for Each Group of 
Countries 


1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 1980 





positive benefits of international financial liberalization 
as political scientists are pessimistic about the norma- 
tive implications. The optimism is founded on system- 
atic empirical studies of financial development and 
economic growth, which show financial development to 
be associated with long-run economic growth. (See, 
e.g., King and Levine 1993. The literature is reviewed 
in Dooley 1995, Maxfield 1997, Pagano 1993, and 
Quinn and Inclán 1997. ) As Levine and Zervos (1993) 
note, however, none of the research employed mea- 
sures of change in government laws regulating financial 
activity. These studies also do not look at the associa- 
tion between change in international financial regula- 
tion and other variables, such as income distribution. 
The aim of this paper is to identify some of the most 
important correlates of change in international finan- 
cial regulation. I will use multivariate analysis to study 
several topics of general and scholarly interest: growth; 
government fiscal policies, in particular corporate tax- 
ation and government expenditures; and income in- 


equality. 


Growth and Changes in International 
Financial Regulation 


Economists offer strong theoretical arguments that an 
increase in national economic growth will result if a 
government liberalizes legal restrictions on interna- 
tional financial flows. Scholars identify three growth- 
promoting effects of international financial liberaliza- 
tion in particular. First, with financial openness, the 
relative prices paid to domestic factors of production 
will approximate world prices (Sweeney n.d.); in turn, 
domestic firms are more likely to undertake an invest- 
ment project only if it meets the “Net Present Value > 
0” criterion, which should promote economic growth. 
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Second, capital and current account restrictions reduce 
the volume of trade in goods and, most especially, 
services (see Mathieson and Rojas-Suárez 1993, 8-21). 
Third, full financial liberalization allows the citizens of 
a nation to acquire an internationally diversified asset 
portfolio. Diversification should cushion them (and the 
nation’s tax base) from the full effects of domestic 
shocks, and this diversification should be reflected in 
increased national wealth (Mathieson and Rojas- 
Suarez 1993). 

The ether of economic theory hits the rock of reality, 
or so the experiences of many nations suggest. Figures 
1 and 2 chart the levels of international financial 
openness for 64 nations, in four groupings, from 1958 
to 1990. (The data will be described in detail below.) 
Many East Asian nations tightly restricted interna- 
tional finance during the late 1950s and 1960s, liberal- 
izing slowly thereafter. Did financial closure benefit 
East Asia? In comparison, Latin American nations 
were relatively financially open in the late 1950s and 
1960s. Did financial openness hurt their growth? East 
Asia has experienced high rates of growth, whereas 
much of Latin America has suffered economic stagna- 
tion. Are these outcomes connected to earlier policies? 

Many scholars, particularly political scientists, be- 
lieve so. Johnson (1982) and Zysman (1983), for exam- 
ple, studied financial restrictions in Japan and argued 
that financial repression, in conjunction with well- 
considered industrial and export policies, stimulated 
high rates of business firm investment. (See also Nam 
and Lee 1995, World Bank 1993.) Regarding Latin 
America, Edwards (1984), among others, reports that 
liberalizing finance produced disastrous results for 
many countries. (See also Diaz-Alejandro 1985, Hast- 
ings 1993.) 

Rapidly liberalizing capital account transactions, in 


FIGURE 2. Trends in Capital Account 
Openness, Medians by Year, for Each Group 
of Countries 
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particular, may have deleterious effects on growth. 
(Quirk and Evans 1995 review the literature; see also 
Caves 1996, 189-93, 224-37.) In the analyses of Dorn- 
bush (1976) and Eichengreen, Tobin, and Wyplosz 
(1995), for example, international capital markets ad- 
just more quickly to change than do labor and other 
markets. These differences in adjustment speed can 
produce economic disequilibria. 

The empirical evidence, however, is not at all deci- 
sive in support of the view that international financial 
liberalization adversely affects national economic per- 
formance. Many economists see evidence, albeit indi- 
rect, otherwise (e.g., Pagano 1993). 

Absent adequate data for use in multivariate analy- 
ses, we cannot say whether change in international 
financial regulation is correlated with long-run growth. 
I will report measures of change in financial regulation 
and employ them below in multivariate analyses. 


Government Fiscal Policies and Changes in 
International Financial Regulation 


A central issue for political scientists is what happens 
to policy Y when policy X changes. With widespread 
change in the regulation of international financial 
transactions, the obvious question is what are the 
implications for other government policies of either 
liberalization or reregulation. The effect of liberaliza- 
tion on monetary and exchange rate policies has been 
well studied, and I will not address it here. (See, e.g., 
Cukierman 1992, Frieden 1991, and Goodman and 
Pauley 1993. Woolley 1994 reviews some of the litera- 
ture.) 

I know of fewer studies that investigate the links 
between international financial regulation and domes- 
tic fiscal policy. I will examine two aspects of that 
policy, corporate taxation and government expendi- 
tures. Is international financial liberalization associated 
with reductions in either? The data from Figure 1 
suggest that the answer is “no.” The countries with 
deregulated international financial markets have exten- 
sive welfare states and high levels of corporate taxa- 
tion. The nations with limited welfare states and weak 
tax systems have lower levels of financial openness. ‘The 
graphs are no substitute for systematic analysis of this 
complex question, however. 


Corporate Taxation. Perhaps the first assessment of 
the effects of financial openness on government taxa- 
tion of capital was made by Adam Smith. He argued 
that government taxation of capital stock leads to 
capital flight, with a subsequent decrease in both 
government tax revenues and national economic pros- 
perity (Smith [1776] 1976, 1373-79). 

In modern times, formal studies of the relationship 
between taxation and investment in open economies 
without capital controls suggest that differences in 
national government tax treatment of similar invest- 
ments allow for arbitrage profits by firms and owners of 
capital assets (Bovenberg et al. 1990). Firms generally 
will overinvest in countries with low taxes on new 
investment and will underinvest in countries with high 
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taxes. (See Frenkel, Razin, and Sadka 1991.) In these 
theoretical models, “optimal taxes simply consist of 
taxes on immobile domestic factors, presumably labor 
and land” (Gordon and MacKie-Mason 1995, 88). The 
optimal level of government taxation of corporations is 
Zero. 

Bates and Lien (1985, 59) draw related conclusions 
from their formal and historical analyses. They offer 
the proposition that governments “will impose higher 
taxes on those sectors of the economy that are less 
elastic, that is, possess the less mobile factors.” 

Governments, therefore, as they liberalize capital 
account transactions, both effectively reduce their tax- 
ation of multinational corporate income and shift the 
tax burden away from multinational firms and owners 
of capital (Steinmo 1994). Cohen (1996, 286) wonders, 
based upon the studies he reviewed, if “redistributive 
strategies are out; tax relief for financial interests 1s in.” 
Swank’s (1996, 13) review of the evidence leads him to 
conclude that “the conscious redistributive ... roles of 
corporate taxation are being reduced.” 

The ether of this line of theory also hits the rock of 
reality, or so the evidence regarding corporate tax rates 
suggests. What is indisputable is that corporate tax 
rates, both average and marginal, are high in many 
parts of the world, notwithstanding either formal mod- 
els of corporate taxation with financial openness or 
structural dependence theory. Caves (1996, 189) as- 
serts that “all countries levy taxes on the net incomes of 
corporations at marginal rates typically ranging from 
30 to 50 percent.” Gordon and MacKie-Mason (1995, 
88) conclude that in “the observed tax law in essentially 
all developed countries, ... corporate taxes not only 
exist but are roughly comparable to the top personal 
tax rates.” 

Several recent studies report results consistent with 
the “stickiness” of corporate tax rates. Wallerstein and 
Przeworski (1995) offer a formal analysis of the effects 
of financial openness with a government tax regime 
that includes incentives to investment. Their analytic 
result is that high tax rates on uninvested profits need 
not lead to capital flight. Garrett (1995) found no 
statistically significant association between financial 
Openness and corporate taxation. Swank (1996), using 
level measures drawn from the data set on interna- 
tional financial regulation reported below, found cor- 
porate tax as a percentage of operating income higher 
in the absence of financial restrictions. We do not 
know, however, whether the result comes from in- 
creases in taxes, decreases in operating income, or 
both. (Financial openness may allow firms to attribute 
some of their operating income to lower tax localities.) 

While both average and marginal corporate tax rates 
are indisputably high, one question remains unre- 
solved: Does international financial liberalization 
erode the corporate tax base? That is, governments 
may tax marginal corporate income at a high rate, but 
international financial liberalization may allow corpo- 
rations to shift taxable income to other jurisdictions, in 
which case tax revenue may decrease. (This was Adam 
Smith’s original hypothesis.) The formal models of 
corporate taxation with financial openness may not be 
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wrong; corporations may move their productive assets 
out of high tax locations. Perhaps the models errone- 
ously assume that governments will respond to the 
erosion of their corporate tax base with reductions in 
corporate tax rates. 

Caves (1996) offers another suggestion: Govern- 
ments in emerging market nations may be more vul- 
nerable to erosion of the tax base than are governments 
in advanced industrial nations. Emerging market gov- 
ernments may be the ones vulnerable to the tax arbi- 
trage strategies of international corporations. 

I will assess below whether liberalization is associ- 
ated with decreasing corporate tax collections. Of 
interest is whether deregulation is associated with 
redistribution of the tax burden away from corpora- 
tions. 


Government Expenditures. ‘The same logic suggesting 
that higher rates of corporate taxation are harder to 
sustain as a nation liberalizes finance leads to the 
conclusion that high levels of government expenditure 
also are harder to sustain. (See, e.g., Kurzer 1993.) If 
those expenditures increase, then governments need to 
maintain and extend either sources of revenue or 
sources of credit. As above, tax collections from mobile 
sources of income may be more difficult under financial 
liberalization. Lenders usually cannot be compelled to 
lend to governments. Fiscal crises may result if finan- 
cial openness is combined with a high level of govern- 
ment expenditure (Offe 1984). Garrett (1995) finds 
evidence for this effect in his study, where the absence 
of capital restrictions was a relatively important nega- 
tive influence on government expenditures. 

Let me offer a countervailing logic about the rela- 
tionship between changes in international financial 
regulation and government expenditures. Quinn and 
Inclan (1997) found overwhelming evidence that own- 
ers of internationally uncompetitive factors (i.e., the 
domestic price of the factor exceeded the world price) 
demanded restrictions on international finance. Gov- 
ernment expenditures may serve as a substitute for 
international financial protection, that is, may partly 
compensate losers from financial liberalization. Con- 
versely, financial restrictions lessen the need for com- 
pensation via government expenditures. 


Income Inequality and Changes in 
International Financial Regulation 


In a broad study of inequality policies, Page (1996, 1) 
concluded that “economic globalization may gravely 
impair, or even eliminate, the power of nation-states to 
redistribute income or wealth within their boundaries.” 
He cautioned, however, that international financial 
liberalization has not been proven to be associated with 
increasing inequality, noting that “it is an important 
task for political scientists to figure out whether such 
structural tendencies {i.e., increasing inequality due to 
globalization] are at work” (Page 1996, 1). 

To my knowledge, there has been much speculation 
over the association of change in international financial 
regulation with change in the distribution of national 
income, but no systematic study. (See, e.g., Deininger 
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and Squire 1996b and Nielsen and Alderson 1995 for 
reviews.) There are three reasons to believe an associ- 
ation exists. First, imagine that international financial 
liberalization does produce economic disequilibria. 
Whose income sources are better protected—those 
who hold an internationally diversified portfolio of 
assets or those whose income sources are specific to a 
domestic economy? Financial liberalization enables 
individuals to hedge against domestic disequilibria, and 
this ability to hedge should be reflected in higher 
incomes to those possessing movable assets. (See Bax- 
ter and Jermann 1997.) 

A second mechanism through which income inequal- 
ity may be enhanced by international financial liberal- 
ization has already been reviewed. Gini coefficients and 
other measures of income equality generally reflect the 
effects of progressive tax policies and transfer pay- 
ments. If progressive taxation and government income 
transfers are, in fact, diminished by international cap- 
ital mobility, then we may see evidence of increased 
income inequality (Steinmo 1994). 

A third route from liberalization to increased in- 
equality may be termed the “relative price” effect. The 
relative prices of capital and various types of labor in 
an economy are influenced by the presence of interna- 
tional financial restrictions (Quinn and Inclán 1997). 
To the extent these limit the international investment 
opportunities of domestic investors, the efficiency of 
the investments is limited as well as their returns. To 
the extent financial restrictions limit the ability of 
highly skilled domestic workers to offer their services to 
foreign would-be investors, the “efficiency” of workers’ 
investment in skill and education is diminished as well 
as their wages. Relatedly, financial restrictions on 
capital outflows enable unions representing unskilled 
or semiskilled workers to increase wage demands be- 
cause the exit options of owners of capital are limited. 
Financial restrictions allow for the redistribution of 
income from the top downward. With full financial 
liberalization, however, the income distribution of a 
nation is likely to shift in favor of owners of capital and 
highly skilled workers, as opposed to unionized semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers. 


Summary: The Correlates of Change in 
International Financial Regulation 


I reviewed the theory and evidence regarding several 
practical problems that confront policymakers consid- 
ering international financial liberalization. Is deregula- 
tion associated with long-run economic growth? Is it 
associated with the erosion of the corporate tax base? 
With reduced government expenditures? Is liberaliza- 
tion associated with increased income inequality? 
These questions are unresolved because scholars have 
not had adequate data to measure laws and policies 
regulating international financial transactions. In the 
next section, I report a measure of international finan- 
cial openness from which I compute measures of 
change. I will use these measures in cross-sectional 
regressions to address the questions above. 
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MEASURING INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCIAL REGULATION 


Data: Sources and Coverage 


A measure of a nation’s level of international financial 
regulation was created from the text of a volume 
published yearly by the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), Annual Report on Exchange Restrictions (subse- 
quently retitled Annual Report on Exchange Arrange- 
ments and Exchange Restrictions). (The full details of 
the measure and its properties are available in Quinn 
1992 and Quinn and Toyoda 1997.) Data from 64 
countries for 1958 to 1989 are used in this analysis. 
(See Appendix A, which more fully describes the 
measure, and Appendix B Table B-1, which lists the 
countries and the data used.) ' 


Types of Restrictions and Their Indicators 


The laws reviewed in The First Annual Report on 
Exchange Restrictions (hereafter, Exchange Restrictions) 
were those that limited the ability of private citizens 
either to pay or receive payment for economic ex- 
changes with nonresidents. Some laws reported in 
Exchange Restrictions governed the proceeds of trans- 
actions (e.g., exchange surrender requirements); others 
governed the underlying transactions themselves (e.g., 
license requirements for direct foreign investment). 

The IMF authors of Exchange Restrictions have used 
the same categories regarding legal regulation from 
1950 to the present. The treatment of the laws regu- 
lating international financial transactions has been 
consistent across time and space. The emphasis was 
and continues to be on reporting those laws that affect 
the ability of private economic agents to undertake 
either international financial transactions or the under- 
lying transactions. The classification of each nation’s 
laws governing current and capital account regulation 
is qualitative. Even so, the continuity of categories and 
the consistency of the collection and presentation of 
the information allow for the conversion of the quali- 
tative text to quantitative indicators of each nation’s 
level of financial openness in each year. 

I developed coding rules, reported in Appendix A, 
and coded the text of Exchange Restrictions. Restric- 
tions on both currency transactions and the underlying 
international commercial transactions are included. 
Arrow (1973) provides the regulatory taxonomy on 
which the scoring is based. 

Inward and outward capital account transactions are 
measured by Capital, which isiscored on a 0—4 scale. 
Inward and outward current account transactions are 
coded Current, which is scored on a 0-8 scale. (The 
latter scale is larger because goods and services are 
each scored on a 0—4 scale, and both are included by 
the IMF as current account transactions.) The sum of 
the six dimensions of Current and Capital generates a 
0-12 score, ranging from most closed (0) to most open 
(12) economy. In addition, I added a seventh dimen- 
sion, for international legal agreements (Agree) that 
constrain a nation’s ability to: restrict exchange and 
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capital flows; its scoring was 0, .5, 1, 1.5, or 2, ranging 
from not at all to very constrained. 

Appendix Table A-1 provides examples of how the 
text was translated into a quantitative measure for 
three countries in 1979: the United States, a financially 
fully open economy; Sweden, partly open; and India, 
substantially closed. 

The resulting 0—14 measure of financial openness is 
called Openness. J then generate a measure of change 
in international financial regulation by taking the first 
difference of Openness. A measure of capital account 
liberalization is generated by taking the first difference 
of Capital. These change measures of international 
financial regulation are the independent variables mea- 
suring financial liberalization. 

Refer to figures 1 and 2, which summarize data for 
four groupings of countries according to Openness and 
Capital from 1958 to 1990. 


Other Indicators 


I know of no other measures of change in international 
financial regulation, apart from the ones used here. 
Scholars have previously used financial development 
(e.g., Levine and Zervos 1993) or market integration 
(Bekaert and Harvey 1995) as proxy measures of 
government liberalization policies. 

In a table, “Summary Features of Exchange and 
Trade Systems in Member Countries,” at the back of 
the 1967 Exchange Restrictions and thereafter, the IMF 
provides an indicator of the presence or absence of 
restrictions on payments by residents of current and 
capital account obligations, which can be considered a 
level indicator of one aspect of international financial 
regulation. In the table, a dash shows the absence and 
a vertically centered period the presence of a restric- 
tion of some type on either current or capital pay- 
ments. The IMF’s indicator may be easily turned into a 
level measure, usually 0 or 1, and used in regression 
analysis. Alesina, Grilli, and Milesi-Ferretti (1994), 
Epstein and Schor (1992), Garrett (1995), Grilli and 
Milesi-Ferretti (1995), Leblang (1995), Milner (1996), 
and Razin:and Rose (1994) each created or used such 
a measure from the table and employed the level 
measure in regression analysis. 

This 0 or 1 measure is of limited use, however, in 
indicating the level of international financial openness. 
Perhaps its most severe drawback is that the mere 
presence of regulation conveys no information about 
the magnitude of a nation’s financial restrictions on 
current or capital payments by residents. In the major- 
ity of cases in the data set, government laws impose 
some restrictions on these international financial trans- 
actions, but the economy is neither fully closed nor 
fully open. A second drawback is that the table does 
not contain information about important aspects of 
financial openness, such as restrictions on nonresident 
transactions (e.g., inward foreign direct investment). 
(See Grilli and Milesi-Ferretti 1995, 14, and Epstein 
and Schor 1992, 141-3, for a discussion of these and 
other limitations.) 

The IMF indicator is of no use in generating a 
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measure of change in regulation, which is the subject of 
this paper. Taking the first difference of the IMF 
indicator (coded as 0 or 1) produces a data set of zeros 
interspersed with a handful of ones and minus ones. 
The vast majority of cases in which governments have 
liberalized or reregulated international financial trans- 
actions cannot be captured from this table. 

I know of one other measure of the level of interna- 
tional financial openness that goes beyond the IMF 
table. Haggard and Maxfield (1996) report the results 
of a measure of financial openness for four countries 
(Chile, Indonesia, Korea, and Mexico) from 1970 to 
1990, and it contains enough information to generate a 
measure of liberalization. Their measure is not directly 
comparable, however, as it includes information on 
market entry and exit rules for financial intermediaries, 
as well as data on payment and receipt restrictions. 


METHODS, MODELS, AND MEASURES 


In a provocatively titled paper, “Let’s Take the Con 
Out of Econometrics,” Leamer (1983, 38) argues that 
“the fundamental problem facing econometrics is how 
adequately to control the whimsical character of infer- 
ence.” He proposes that scholars undertake “sensitivity 
analysis” to see if their econometric results can be 
attributed to their modeling assumptions. As he puts it, 
“an inference is not believable if it is fragile, if it can be 
reversed by minor changes in [modeling] assumptions” 
(p. 38). 

To my knowledge, my investigation is the first mul- 
tivariate examination of the association between 
change in international financial regulation and a vari- 
ety of political-economic outcomes. Many of the results 
that I will report challenge commonly held beliefs 
among political scientists about financial liberalization. 
To increase confidence that the results do not arise 
from whimsical choices I have made about models and 
data, I use Leamer’s strategy of sensitivity analysis. I 
also use models, data, and methods that are well 
grounded in previous scholarship and add to them the 
data on financial liberalization. 

Below, I describe briefly the models, methods, ro- 
bustness checks, and data used to analyze the dependent 
variables. More detail may be found in Appendix B. 


Long-run Economic Growth 


Empirical studies of economic growth have been char- 
acterized by fragile econometric results. Among polit- 
ical scientists, for example, we have seen many contro- 
versies about appropriateness of models, methods, and 
data for examining the political determinants of 
growth. (See, as a very recent example, Granato, 
Ingelhart, and Leblang 1996 versus Jackman and Miller 
1996 versus Swank 1996.) Similar debates have raged 
among economists. (Good reviews are found in Barro 
and Sala-i-Martin 1995, Fagerberg 1994, and Levine 
and Renelt 1992.) 

A central problem in settling these controversies is 
that the authors of the contending studies rarely used 
similar models. The attention of the scholarly commu- 
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nity turns, therefore, to sorting out which effects on 
economic growth are robust to differences in model 
specification. 

Fagerberg (1994) reviewed 29 regression studies of 
the determinants of economic growth. He reported 
that the estimated coefficient on the initial level of 
income was statistically significant and negative in 28 of 
the studies, and the estimated coefficient of investment 
was statistically significant and positive in 21 of the 23 
studies in which it was employed. Fagerberg found 
little evidence that other variables were systematically 
associated with growth. 

Levine and Renelt (1992) also reviewed the long-run 
economic growth literature. Their strategy was to use a 
well-established method, cross-sectional regression 
analysis, to test the observed relationships among 
long-run economic growth and various political and 
economic variables for robustness to specification, as 
suggested by Leamer (1983, 1985). They found, as did 
Fagerberg, that the initial level of income (negative) 
and investment (positive) were the only robust, statis- 
tically significant associations between long-run growth 
and political-economic variables. 

My interest is in knowing whether international 
financial liberalization is robustly associated with long- 
run growth and the other dependent variables of 
interest, not in assessing the determinants of the de- 
pendent variables per se. J wish, therefore, to work 
within well-understood methods and models of growth 
analysis and use whatever framework I choose as a 
platform for assessing the consequences of financial 
liberalization. 

The Barro (1991) cross-sectional regression model, 
used by Levine and Renelt (1992) and others, has been 
well examined in the literature and is appropriate for 
studying long-run trends. It has some important disad- 
vantages. It does not allow for the study of lags. It also 
does not allow for an analysis of the differences in the 
speed and volatility of change in financial regulation. 
Yet, the Barro model has not been the target of 
methodological controversies, in contrast to either 
cross-sectional—time-series approaches or vector au- 
toregression (VAR) methods. (See, e.g., Beck and Katz 
1995; Freeman et al. 1997) Leamer’s extreme bounds 
analysis (EBA) is a useful analytic method for assessing 
the robustness of relationships. Because of the wide- 
spread acceptance of cross-sectional regression analy- 
sis and EBA, I adopt them here. I add measures of 
change in international financial regulation to Levine 
and Renelt’s (1992) models, follow their robustness 
checks, and add several others. 


Corporate Taxes 


Levine and Renelt (1992) include numerous fiscal 
policy variables in their analysis, and I continue to use 
EBA and their data in analyzing corporate taxation. I 
do not use their base model of the determinants of 
long-run economic growth in assessing taxation and 
expenditures, however. Instead, the base model is a 
lagged endogenous model with investment, the mer- 
chandise balance of trade, and the rate of growth (for 
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reasons outlined in Quinn and Shapiro 1991). Data 
limitations cause me to lose 27 out of 64 cases. (See 
Appendix Table B-2, which lists the countries with data 
unavailable for various analyses.) 

In the taxation models, I use corporate tax paid 
divided by three denominators: gross domestic prod- 
uct, total government tax collections, and total individ- 
ual tax collections. The last two measures explicitly 
examine redistributive aspects of tax collections. 


Government Expenditures 


For government expenditures, I estimate a base model 
similar to that for corporate taxation. In addition to a 
general measure of government outlays net of defense 
and education expenditures (as a percentage of gross 
domestic product), I also report results using govern- 
ment welfare and social security payments to examine 
more directly whether changes in social welfare poli- 
cies are correlated with financial liberalization. 


Income Inequality 


The Levine and Renelt models are not a useful “plat- 
form” for assessing changes in income inequality, a 
subject that they did not address. In constructing the 
“platform model,” I need to look elsewhere for guid- 
ance, though I will continue to test for robustness. 
(This section draws on work done jointly with John 
Woolley. See Quinn and Woolley 1996.) 

Scholars in economics and sociology generally use 
similar models and methods in inequality analysis. 
[Compare Crenshaw (1992) and Nielsen and Alderson 
(1995) with Deininger and Squire (1996b) and O’Neill 
(1995).] Investment (in primary and secondary educa- 
tion, in physical capital, or all three) and growth in the 
population are usually incorporated into the analyses. I 
also use these variables. Increasing investments in both 
education and capital are widely believed to lead to 
converging incomes, and growth in the population has 
been associated with greater income inequality. I use 
changes in per-capita income to capture the effects of 
changes in economic development. 

As I am interested in the association of liberalization 
with changes in income inequality, I use the initial level 
of inequality as an independent variable; the difference 
between the beginning and end-of-sample inequality is 
the dependent variable. This has not been a common 
practice in previous studies, which used Gini coeffi- 
cients as a dependent variable but not the initial level 
of inequality as an independent variable. These studies 
addressed cross-sectional differences in the levels of 
inequality, however. : 

The data sources for the independent variables are 
described in Appendix B. 


RESULTS 


Liberalization and Long-run Growth 


Is international financial liberalization robustly associ- 
ated with long-run economic growth in the cross- 
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section of countries for which I have data? Tables 1 and 
2 suggest an answer. 

Table 1 is an exact replication of the models and data 
in Levine and Renelt (1992, Table 5, models i and iv), 
with the measures of change in financial regulation 
added. (The sample is smaller: 58-64 observations 
versus 83-103.) Capital account liberalization is ro- 
bustly associated with economic growth. Its coefficient 
is statistically significant and positive beyond the .01 
level in the base model. The coefficient of the measure 
of change in international financial regulation is posi- 
tive and statistically significant beyond the .05 level in 
the base model. Are these estimates robust to changes 
in the conditioning information? 

In Table 2 and Table 1, models 4 and 5, the 
sensitivity and robustness checks are reported. In Table 
2, the estimated coefficients of change in international 
financial regulation are positive and significant at the 
.05 level or lower, except for the model with the three 
regional dummy variables added to the analysis. The 
estimated coefficient is not significant in Table 1, model 
4, which might be termed the “kitchen sink” because of 
the wide range of variables Levine and Renelt (1992) 
added. The estimates of the coefficients of change in 
international financial liberalization are clearly influ- 
enced by changes in the models used, and the strength 
of the estimated relationships may reasonably be 
termed “fragile.” (Most sensitivity tests are reported 
hereafter in Appendix Table B-4.) 

The statistical relationship of capital account liber- 
alization to economic growth is, in contrast, highly 
robust and not sensitive to the variables included in the 
model. Its coefficients are significant at the .05 level or 
lower in all models in Table 2. In model 5, Table 1, the 
“kitchen sink,” the coefficient for capital liberalization 
is still statistically significant and positive at the .05 
level. (I cannot reject the bypothesis that the coefficient 
estimates are the same across the country groupings, 
even though the signs are not fully consistent. See 
Appendix B.) 

To my knowledge, this is the first systematic demon- 
stration of a robust correlation between change in 
capital account regulation and long-run economic 
growth. The results suggest that capital account dereg- 
ulation may contribute to economic growth. It joins 
investment and initial level of income as variables that 
should be included in analysis of the determinants of 
long-run economic growth. 

The strong association between capital account lib- 
eralization and growth leads me to focus on its effects 
on fiscal policy and inequality, and not further analyze 
change in international financial liberalization. (Its 
influence is broadly similar.) 


Liberalization and Corporate Taxation 


Is international capital liberalization associated with 
the erosion of the corporate tax base? No. Once I 
control for other variables—notably the initial level of 
corporate taxation, economic growth, and invest- 
ment—I see statistically significant evidence that capi- 
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TABLE 1. Cross-country Growth Regressions, Average Growth Rate of Real Per Capita GDP as 


Dependent Variable, 1960-89 


Model 1 Model 2 Mode! 3 __Model.4 | _ Model 5 _ 
(Base + (Base + (Base + (Full + (Full + 
ACAPITAL) AOPENN.) ACAPITAL) AOPENN.) ACAPITAL) 
Variable 64 countries 58 countries 58 countries 58 countries 58 countries 
Initial GDP per capita —0.414™ —.406™ -0.399™ —0.425™ —-0.415™ 
(RGDP60) (0.104) (0.104) (0.105) (0.095) (0.093) 
Investment share 15.28™ 13.47™ 13.63™ 9,221™ 8.593" 
(INV) (2.86) (2.93) (2.77) (3.114) (3.008) 
Population growth —0.249 —0.231 —0.233 —0.186 —0.111 
(GPO) (0.193) (0.201) (0.183) (0.232) (0.234) 
secondary-school enrollment 2.058* 1.913" 1.913" 1.386 1.225 
(SEC) (0.982) (0.892) (0.881) (0.865) (0.919) 
Financial liberalization 0.463* 0.179 
AOPENNESS (1958-88) | (0.203) (0.187) 
Liberalization of CAPITAL 0.467™ 0.441 0.300" 
ACAPITAL (1958-88), (0.157) (0.153) (0.141) 
Primary-school enrollment 0.882 1.059 
(PRI) (0.721) (0.702) 
Government share —0.236 —0.545 
(GOV), (3.396) (3.347) 
Growth of government share —0.043 —0.063 
(GSG) (0.069) (0.062) 
Socialist economy 1.29* 1.297* 
(SOC) (0.57) (0.538) 
Revolutions/coups —0.498 —0.675 
(REVC) (0.631) (0.598) 
Africa dummy —0.855* —0.949** 
(AFRICA) (0.395) (0.360) 
Latin America dummy —0.675 —0.544 
(LAAM) (0.374) (0.325) 
Growth of domestic credit 0.011 0.008 
(GDC) (0.009) (0.009) 
Standard deviation of —0.008 —0.006 
domestic credit (STDC) (0.005) (0.004) 
Export-share growth 0.130* 0.120" 
(XSG) - (0.057) (0.052) 
Civil liberties —0.050 —0.002 
(CIVIL) ; (0.115) (0.105) 
Intercept 0.064 0.338 0.381 0.807 0.751 
(0.662) (0.758) (0.684) (1.105) (0.990) 
Adj. R° 54 52 54 .63 .65 


Note: Models and data are from Levine and Renelt (1982) and Barro (1991), except Openness and Capital. Standard errors are listed below the coefficients. 
Coefficlents were estmated using ordinary least squares (OLS), with a heteroskedascticity-consistent covariance matrix (White 1984). The varable names 
used by Levine and Reneit (1992) are in parenthesis below the name of the variable. The data are annual data averaged from 1960 to 1989, except for 
AOPENNESS and ACAPITAL, which are annual changes, averaged over time. The financial regulation data, for are the measure of the taws as 
reported by the IMF on December 31,1958. The models and results rephcate those found in Levine and Renelt (1992, 950, Table 5, modets ; and iv), which 


are in tum based on Leamer (1983, 1985). *=s .05; “s .01. 


tal account liberalization is positively associated with 
most of the indicators of corporate taxation. See Table 3. 

The estimated coefficients of capital account liberal- 
ization are statistically significant and positive in mod- 
els 1, 2, and 3. Model 1 uses as a dependent variable a 
redistributive aspect of taxation: corporate taxation as 
a percentage of individual taxation. Contrary to the 
case-based evidence, capital liberalization is associated 
with increasing redistributive taxation. 

Models 2 and 3 estimate the association between 
capital liberalization and corporate taxation revenue as 
a percentage of GDP. I estimate two models for this 
dependent variable because the parameter estimates 
of some variables appear to differ across two groups 
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of countries,.and it is inappropriate to pool data if 
the underlying relationships among variables are 
different. . 

The coefficient estimates of capital account liberal- 
ization are associated with increasing corporate tax 
revenue in both models, not with the erosion of the tax 
base. I do not find support for the intuition of Caves 
(1996) that corporate tax arbitrage particularly afflicts 
governments in emerging markets. 

Changes in corporate taxation as a percentage of 
total taxation (model 4) do not appear to be associated 
with changes in capital account regulation. I find some 
evidence of possible regional differences in parameter 
estimates for model 4, but the parameter estimates of 
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TABLE 2. Sensitivity and Robustness Results for AOPENNESS and ACAPITAL, Growth Rate of Real 


GDP per Capita as Dependent Variables, 1960-89 


Variables B 
AOPENNESS: 
1. Base model (Table 1, 2) 0.463* 
2. STDC, REVC, GOV 0.536** 


3. X, Pl, REVC added 0.448" 
4. E. Asia, L. America, and other 
emerging market dummles added 0.209 


ACAPITAL: 

1. Base model (Table 1, 3) 

2. STDC, REVC, GOV 

3. X, Pl, REVC added 

4. E. Asla, L America, and other 
emerging market dummies added 0.301* 


0.441™ 
0.455™ 
0.397™ 


Standard Robust or 
Error t-ratio Fragile 


0.203 2.29 fragile 
0.188 2.85 
0.203 2.21 


0.185 1.13 
0.153 2.88 
0.147 3.09 
: 0.150 2.65 


0.149 2.02 57 


Note: | implement the Levine and Renett (1992) version of Leamer’s (1983, 1985) extreme-bounds analysis (EBA) “Robust” means the estimated coeficient 
of a vanable is always significant at .05 'or beyond when the “conditioning Information” changes (i.e., other independent variables). “Fragile” means the 
estimated coeffictent of AOPENNESS and ACAP/TAL s not significant at the 05 level or lower In at least one model, as the conditioning Information changes. 


All coeficients were estimated using ordinary least squares (OLS), with a 


-consistent covanance matnx (White 1984). The vanable names 


are those used by Levine and Renelt (1992) and are defined In their Table 1, except X, which is export share of GDP, and PI, which ss average inflaton of 
GDP deflator. The models and results replicate those found in Levine and Renelt (1992, 947, Table 1). “ss .05; “s .01. 


the capital account liberalization measure interactions 
with regional dummy variables are not robust. 

Is increasing corporate taxation, either as a percent- 
age of individual taxation or GDP, robustly associated 
with capital account liberalization, as is shown in models 
1, 2, and 3 of Table 3? There are too few observations 
for any robustness checks for the analyses in models 2 
and 3. These results should be considered indicative 
only. The results for models 2 and 3 are, however, clear 
evidence against the proposition that the capital account 
liberalization reduces capital taxation. 

For model 1, however, I am able to replicate again the 
robustness checks as carried out by Levine and Renelt 
(1992), the results of which are reported in Appendix B, 
Table B-4. (I cannot replicate, the model in Table 1, 
model 5 in this analysis, because I have too few obser- 


TABLE 3. Corporate Taxation, 1974-89 
Lı Model 1 


Corporate Tax as’ 
% of Individual 


Model 2 


Corporate Tax as 
% of GDP/OECD 





vations.) The overall results are extremely robust. The 
estimated coefficient of capital account liberalization 
remains statistically significant and positive, changes in 
the conditioning information notwithstanding. Estimates 
of the coefficients only slightly differ among the models. 

Initially, it may be hard to reconcile these results 
with the expectation of political scientists that financial 
liberalization is associated with redistribution of the tax 
burden away from corporations and toward wage earn- 
ers. This expectation about the relationship between 
change in financial regulation and change in corporate 
taxation has not been subject to multivariate analysis 
before. The proposition that international financial 
liberalization is negatively associated with corporate 
taxation is not sustained by the evidence; indeed, it is 
refuted. 


“Model 3 ` Model 4 


Corporate Taxas . ` Corporate Tax as 
% of GDP/non-OECD % of 


Dependent Variable 


Lagged dependent 
varable Yt(1973) 

Income growth per capita 
1974-89 (GYP)- 

Investment as % of GDP 
1974-89 (INV) 

Trade balance as % of 
GDP, 1974-89 
ACAPITAL, 1973-88 


' Taxation 


Members 


0.670" 
(0.137) 
0.006 
(0.003) 
0.022 
(0.040) 
0.064 
(0.034) 
0.003* 


Members 


1.449** 
(0.102) 


Total Tax 
1.114 


(0.259) 


(0.189) 


(0.001) , (0.006) 
—0.014 0.093* 
(0.013) (0.041) 
Adjusted R? . : 55 89 
Number of observations : 19 36 


Note: See the note at the bottom of Table 1 for sources. Coefficients were estimated using OLS, with heteroskedasticity-consistent covariance matrix 
(White 1984). Standard errors are given in! parentheses; *s 05, “s 01. 


Constant 
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matrix, White 1984. Standard errors are in parentheses; *s .05; *< .01 


Liberalization and Government 
Expenditures 


Does international financial liberalization lead to dé- 
creasing government expenditures? No. As shown in 
Table 4, the estimated coefficients of capital account 
liberalization are statistically significant and positive in 
both models. Once I control for other factors, including 
past levels of expenditures, capital account liberaliza- 
tion is associated with increasing ‘government expendi- 
ture. ' 

The results, however, are not fully robust. (See Table 
B-4.) The coefficient estimates are positive and statis- 
tically significant in all models, except those with 
dummy variables entered for regions. Even so, the 
proposition that capital account liberalization reduces 
government social expenditures is wholly inconsistent 
with the evidence presented here. 


Liberalization and Income Inequality 


Is capital account liberalization related to increased 
income inequality? Yes. Table 5 reveals a positive 
association, and it is robust. Model 1, which is the base 
model, and modei 2 both show that past levels of 
income inequality are negatively associated with 
change in inequality. This result suggests that, as with 
economic growth, income inequality is subject to an 
international tendency toward convergence. (See 
Quinn and Woolley 1996 for a discussion.) Put simply, 
countries with more equitable income distribution, 
such as the Netherlands, seem.to have a secular 
tendency to become less equitable, and countries with 
lower levels of income equity, such as Brazil, seem to 
have a tendency to become more equitable. 

This result matters because many studies of the 
advanced industrial nations report that income in- 
equality is increasing, and somé analysts wonder if this 
may be attributable to financial deregulation (e.g., 
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TABLE 4. Financial Liberalization and Government Expenditures, 1974-89 


Government Welfare and Social 


Dependent Variable Security Payments as % of GDP of GDP (Net of Defense and Education) 
Goverment transfers (1973) 0.577 0.034 
as % of GDP _ (0.385) (0.071) 
Income growth per capita —0.014 —0.009** 
1974-89 (GYP) (0.010) (0.003) 
Investment as % of GDP 0.327 —0.030 
1974-89 (INV) (0.309) (0.126) 
Trade balance as % of 0.621* 0.252* 
GDP, 1974-89 (0.265) (0.118) 
ACAPITAL, 1973-88 0.023* 0.013 
(0.010) (0.004) 
Member of OPEC —0.083 —0.048™ 
(0.055) (0.015) 
Constant 0.048 0.096™* 
(0.063) (0.029) 
Adjusted R? 0.50 0.31 
Number of observations : 30 38 


a ee a 
Note: Please see the note at the bottom of: Table 1 for sources. Coeficients were estimated using OLS with heteroskedasticity-consistent covanance 
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Model 2 
Government Expenditures as % 


















Page 1996). But there appears to be a secular tendency 
at work, which is above and beyond any estimated 
associations with financial deregulation. 

The estimated coefficients of capital account liberal- 
ization are positive and statistically significant in the 
models with or without government expenditures. It 


TABLE 5. Financial Liberalization and 
Changes in Income Distribution, with, Change 
in Gini Index, the Dependent Variable, 

. 1973-90 © 


' Model 2 


w/Gov. 
Expenditures 


—0.336" 
(0.108) 
~0.502 
(0.433) 
~23.385 
(17.740) 
11.645" 
(5.145) 
2.155 
(4.236) 
4.823** 
(1.367) 
~22.035 
(16.470) 
1.515" 
(0.587) 
3.930 


Model 1 
—0.353** 
(0.109) 
~0.473 
(0.450) 
—21.626 
(18.320) 
12.304" 
(5.170) 
—0.057 
(4.374) 

5.423** 
(1.218) 


Dependent Variable 
Gini coefficient 1973 


Income growth per capita 
1974-89 (GYP) 

Investment as % of GDP 
1974-89 (INV) 

% of population, primary 
school education (PRN 


% of population, secondary 
school education (SEC) 
Growth of the population 
1974-89 (GPO) 
Goverment expenditures 
1974-89 (GOV) 
ACAPITAL, 1973-88 


1.661*" 

(0.605) 
—0.079 

(5.768) (6.960) 
Adjusted R? 0.21 0.21 
Number of observations 43 43 
Note: The higher the value of the GINI index, the more inequitably 
distnbuted are incomes Please sea the note at the bottom of Table 1 for 
sources. Coefficients were estimated using ordinary least squares (OLS) 


with het -consistent covanance matrix, White 1984. The 
data for Inequality are from Deminger and Squire 1996a ‘*s .05; “< 01 


Constant 
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appears that financial liberalization has a strong asso- 
ciation with increased income inequality, independent 
of the effects of government outlays. 

Is the relationship between. capital account liberal- 
ization and increased income inequality robust to 
changes in the conditioning information? See Table 
B-4. The answer is that the statistical association is 
highly robust. Even with the Latin American countries 
omitted from the analysis, the estimated coefficient for 
capital account liberalization is positive and highly 
statistically significant. 


CONCLUSION 


I find that capital account liberalization is robustly and 
positively associated with economic growth. I find no 
support for the proposition that financial liberalization 
erodes the corporate tax base; the evidence is generally 
robustly consistent with capital account liberalization 
being positively associated both with increasing corpo- 
rate taxation and with the redistribution of taxation 
toward corporations and away from individual wage 
earners. Capital account liberalization and increased 
government expenditures are also positively associated, 
though not robustly. Furthermore, there is a robust, 
positive, statistically significant correlation between 
capital account liberalization and increased income 
inequality. 

Looking at the results of the analysis as a whole, 
what do they offer? There is suggestive support for 
three propositions. First, economic growth is enhanced 
by liberalization because it increases the “efficiency” of 
investments in capital and labor. Second, increased 
returns to efficient investments imply a shifting of 
relative prices (and incomes) in an economy. The shift 
favors those who make “efficient” investments in assets 
or skills in high demand/low supply in international 
markets (e.g., highly skilled workers or managers). It 
disfavors the holders of assets or skills in low demand/ 
high supply in international markets (e.g., unskilled or 
semiskilled labor). Third, governments considering in- 
ternational financial deregulation face a tradeoff be- 
tween equity and growth. 

What directions for political science scholarship 
follow from this study? Correlation analysis does not 
allow for causal inference. An important extension of 
this research would be to examine the dynamics of the 
relationships between change in international financial 
regulation and change in these and other dependent 
variables. 

The study also highlights the limits to the existing 
research agenda regarding international financial reg- 
ulation. Structural dependence theorists see the issue 
of financial liberalization as being the constraints it 
imposes on voters and governments. But what con- 
straints do we find? Voters evidently prefer higher 
growth to lower (Pacek and Radcliff 1995, Powell and 
Whitten 1993), and higher growth is associated with 
liberalization. Voters are notorious for preferring 
higher government expenditures paid for by someone 
else. Here, too, higher corporate taxes and higher 
expenditures are associated with liberalization. 
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Instead, the results suggest a new research agenda 
regarding international financial regulation. (See also 
Garrett 1995.) The agenda includes a number of 
questions. In what ways does international financial 
liberalization either facilitate governments in achieving 
goals desired by the voters or otherwise enhance gov- 
ernmental capacity? Does liberalization, for example, 
either enable governmental choices about intergenera- 
tional wealth transfers or lower the government’s costs 
of meeting existing debt burdens? Is increasing in- 
equality the price for larger national wealth and the 
enhancement of government capacity? I am optimistic 
that the “enablement” view is a useful perspective from 
which to view international financial liberalization. 


APPENDIX A: DATA ON INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCIAL REGULATION 


Sources and Coverage 


In 1950 the International Monetary Fund (IMF) published its 
first Annual Report on Exchange Restrictions. In it, the IMF 
reviewed the laws governing current and capital account 
payments and receipts for member nations that restricted 
some international payments, and therefore were of “Article 
XIV” status. This volume has been published annually since. 
While the coverage of national laws is more comprehensive 
in recent years than before, the categories of laws restricting 
finance have changed little. 

The countries covered in Exchange Restrictions changed 
over time, and the coverage determined which countries 
could be used in the analysis. (See Appendix Table B-2 for 
details.) Data are available for 56 nations from 1950 to 1994, 
and for another eight nations from 1954-60 to 1994 (Quinn 
and Toyoda 1997). Sixty-four nations are represented in the 
catalogue. 

The authors of the IMF text organize it in terms of current 
account restrictions (e.g., on payments for goods and ser- 
vices) and capital account restrictions (e.g., on payments for 
capital). (IMF members who have accepted Article VIU 
status are permitted to restrict capital account, but not 
current account, transactions.) 

The IMF further distinguishes between “exchange pay- 
ments” and “exchange receipts.” Under “exchange pay- 
ments,” the IMF separately reports restrictions on payments 
for imported goods, on payments for “invisibles” (by which is 
meant internationally traded services such as insurance or 
legal services), and on payments or transfers of capital 
abroad. Under “exchange receipts,” the IMF separately 
reports restrictions on the proceeds of exports, on the 
proceeds for service (invisibles) transactions, and on both the 
proceeds and transfer in of capital. 


Coding 


I followed the categories used by the IMF in assessing a 
nation’s financial restrictions, that is, on exchange payments 
(imports, invisibles, capital) and on exchange receipts (ex- 
ports, invisibles, capital). (See also Quinn and Toyoda 1997.) 
J also followed the text of the IMF’s 1950 report (pp. 4, 13) 
and Arrow (1973), and I defined the regulation of interna- 
tional transactions (e.g., administrative rules and quantitative 
restrictions) as being more restrictive from an economic 
viewpoint than is taxation (e.g., multiple currency practices) 
of these transactions. As the IMF notes in the 1950 report: 
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TABLE A-1. Example of Scoring for United States, Sweden, and India Based on 1979 IMF Data 


Variable Exchange Restrictions Text Comments Score 
UNITED STATES l . 
Agree The United States formally notified the Fund on December 10, One point assigned on 1.0 
1946, that it was prepared to accept the obligations of Article VIII, basis of Article VII! 
Sections 2, 3, and 4, of the Fund Agreement (p. 423). status. 
Current: — There are no restrictions on foreign payments, except those Essentially free. A few 2.0 
Payment for imposed for security reasons. ... Imports of Cuban, agricultural 
Imports Kampuchean, North Korean, and Vietnamese origin are prohibited commodities and 
under Treasury regulations, unless specifically licensed. Imports products from some 
of petroleum and petroleum products from Iran are prohibited Communist 
(p. 423). countries are 
i restricted. 
Current: ; Payments and transfers abroad may be made freely, except for Free. 2.0 
Payment for payments to or for the account of the authorities, 
Invisibles Instrumentaltties, or controlled entitles of Iran. ..., Cuba, 
Democratic Kampuchea, North Korea, and Vietnam (p. 424). 
Capital: Incoming or outgoing capital payments by residents or non- Free. 2.0 
Payment residents are not subject to exchange controls. In addition, 


Inward and outward direct or portfolio Investment Is generally 
free of any other form of approval (p. 424). > 


Current: _ The proceeds of exports are not subject to exchange controls. ... Essentially free. 2.0 
, Receipts for Under the authority of the Export Administration Act of 1979, the 


Exports President can suspend the export of goods for reasons of 

national security, foreign policy, or short supply in the domestic 
economy, although every effort is made to make sparing use of 
such authority (p. 424). 


Current: Payments and transfers abroad may be made freely, except for Free. 2.0 
Receipts for payments to or for the account of the authorities, 
Invisibles instrumentalitles, or controlled entities of Iran. . . , Cuba, 
Democratlc Kampuchea, North Korea, and Vietnam (p. 424). 
Capital: Incoming or outgoing capital payments by residents or non- Free. 2.0 
Receipts residents are not subject to exchange controls. In addition, i 


inward and outward direct or portfollo investment is generally free 
of any other form of approval. Investments Involving banks are 
subject to federal and state banking regulations (p. 424). 


SWEDEN l 
Agree Sweden formally accepted the obligations of Article Vill, Sections One point assigned on 1.5 
2, 3, and 4, of the Fund Agreement, as from February 15, 1961 basis of Article VIII 
(p. 382). + status; 0.5 point for 
membership In, 
European Free Trade 
Association (EFTA). 

Current: With the exception of some agricultural and fishery products, Essentially free. 2.0 
Payment for practically all goods are free from quantitative restriction and 
Imports import licensing. . .. Payments for imports, including normal 

advance payments, may, as current payments, be made without 
permission through authorized banks and without the formality of 
presenting an Import license (p. 383). 

Current: Persons domiciled In Sweden may make (current payments) without Mostly free. Approval 1.5 
Payment for restriction in favor of persons domiciled abroad. The payments process exists to 
Invisibles must be made through authorized banks in order to ensure that verify transactions 

capital payments are not made in the guise of current payments. and to prevent 
... The export by travelers of Swedish banknotes in Capital restrictions 
denominations larger than SKr 100 Is prohibited. ... No traveler from being 

may, however, without specific permission take out of Sweden circumvented. 
more than SKr 6,000 in Swedish banknotes and coin (p. 384). 

Capital: Direct Investment abroad by Swedish residents requires individual Approval required for 1.0 
Payment authorization, which normally is granted only if the Investment Is direct investments; , 

considered likely to promote exports or otherwise to benefit the some capital 
balance on the current account, regardless of the retum on the payments and 


Investment. ... Residents do not need authorization to sell portfolio capital sales 
holdings of foreign securities to nonresidents. The purchase of both permitted. 
listed and unlisted securitres by residents from nonresidents requires 

authorization. As a rule, such authorization is not granted (p. 385). 
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TABLE A-1. Continued 
Variable Exchange Restrictions Text Comments Score 
SWEDEN cont. 
Current: All exports, with some exceptions ... are exempt from license. ... Free. 2.0 
Receipts for Proceeds from exports of goods do not have to be surrendered 
Exports (p. 384). 
Current: Receipts from invisibles are subject to the same treatments as Free. 2.0 
Receipts for those from exports (p. 384). 
Invisibles 
Capital: Foreign direct Investments in Sweden require authorization, which Approval! required for 1.0 
Receipts normally is given, provided that not more than 50 percent of each all large and many 
individual Investment (investments below SKr 5 million excepted) small nonresident 
Is financed with domestic credit. ... Residents are permitted to financial activities. 
receive capital receipts from abroad on account of life, pension Some approvals 
and annuity contracts (and others). ... Residents may accept denied. 
other kinds of capital receipts from abroad only upon approval of 
the Riksbank (p. 384). 
Permission is needed for the issuance of bonds and shares in 
Sweden by nonresidents; bond issues in favor of other 
Scandinavian countries and [the World Bank] have been admitted 
(p. 385). 
INDIA 
Agree No agreements 0.0 
Current: The Imports and Exports (Control Act of 1947 empowers the Central High degree of 1.0 
Payment for Govemment to prohibit, restrict, or otherwise contro! Imports (p. administrative 
Imports 193). ... Where a valid import license is held, the required exchange control over Imports 
is released by an authorized bank on presentation of the exchange and import 
control copy of the license and the shipping documents. . payments. Approval 
Advance remittances before shipping ... are not normally allowed (In the form of 
(p. 194). The Import of certain commodities [list given here] Is licenses) frequently 
reserved for the Government or state trading enterprises. ... In granted for many 
addition to any applicable import duty, imports are subject to an imports. 
auxillary duty of 5, 15, or 20 percent (p. 194). 
Current: In general, payments abroad for invisibles require approval. Foreign High degree of 0.5 
Payment for exchange is granted freely for a few such payments, mainly administrative 
Invisibles expenses incidental to trade transactions and transfers of a control. Strong 
recurring contractual obligation. . . . Profit remittances by restrictions on 
branches of foreign firms, companies, and banks require the prior export of currency. 
approval of the Reserve Bank. Remittances of dividends by 
Indian companies to their nonresident shareholders do not require 
prior Reserve Bank approval . . . (p. 194). The export of Indian 
currency notes and coins, except to Nepal, Is .. . prohibited (p. 195). 
Capital: Residents are prohibited, except with Reserve Bank permission, Approval required, 0.5 
Payment from engaging in any transaction which increases beyond 49 rarely granted. 
percent the nonresident share of business outside India ... and 
they are also prohibited, except with Reserve Bank permission, 
from holding, acquiring, transferring, or disposing of immovable 
property outside India. ... Furthermore, Reserve Bank approval is 
required for residents exporting Indian securities to any place 
outside India and transferring Indian securities to nonresidents 
(p. 196). Indian nationals are not normally granted any exchange 
facilities for emigration purposes (p. 197). 
Foreign borrowing by nonbank Indian companies Is subject to 
Reserve Bank approval; only in exceptional cases ls permission 
granted (p. 196). 
Current: Exchange contro! is exercised over the proceeds of exports to Prohibitions and 0.5 
Receipts for countries other than Bhutan and Nepal. ... Foreign exchange suspensions in 
Exports holdings, Including the proceeds of exports, must be offered forsale place. Eventual 
against rupees to authorized dealer, unless the holder has been surrender of 
authorized by the Reserve Bank to retain them. ... Export proceeds proceeds required. 
must be surrendered within six months of shipment (p. 195). 
Current: Proceeds from Invisibles must be surrendered. ... The import of | Surrender of proceeds 0.5 
Receipts for Indian currency notes and coin Js, in general, prohibited. ... required. Strong 
Invisibles Foreign currency notes may be brought into India without limit, restrictions on 


provided that the total amount brought in is declared. . 
Foreign currency notes may be sold to any authorized dealer In 
foreign exchange (p. 195). 


Indian, but not 
foreign, Currency. 
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TABLE A-1. Continued 






become Indian companies (p. 196). 


The extent of deliberate selection is almost unlimited 
under quantitative restrictions, while it is confined under 
cost restrictions to the application of different effective 
selling rates of exchange to specified international trans- 
actions, foreign currencies, or means of international pay- 


ment [pp. 4-5]. 


In addition to measuring the intensity of domestic laws, the 
effects of international laws and agreements are assessed with 
a measure called Agree. I did so because the member nations 
of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment (OECD), European Union (EU), and IMF have 
agreed among themselves to separate codes of financial 
liberalization (IMF 1995). When nations join the OECD, 
IMF, or EU, they agree to liberalize aspects of their financial 
markets. Therefore, Agree can be interpreted as a measure 
of a government’s commitment to other governments to 
refrain from restricting its current and capital transactions. 
The consequences to a society of liberalizing as part of an 
international agreement may be more advantageous than if 
that same society were to liberalize alone, since economic 
agents may be more hkely to undertake irreversible invest- 
ment (Pindyck 1991). 


Coding Rules 


In assessing the severity of a nation’s financial restrictions,. I 
adopted a scale of 0, .5, 1, 1.5, and 2 for each dimension of 
exchange restriction. For example, 0 means that, import 
payments are forbidden, and 2 means that they are unre- 
stricted. The range of 0 to .5 is reserved for laws that impose 
quantitative or other regulatory restrictions, such as licenses, 
that completely (0) or partly (.5) forbid certain economic 
behavior. Laws requiring the exchange transaction to be 
approved by authorities or subjecting it to heavy taxes, 


whether in the form of multiple currency practices or other - 
taxes, are scored 1. The 1.5 score is used where exchange is - 


taxed, and 2 is used where exchange is free. 

The decision rules for goods and invisibles payments and 
receipts are as follows. If all receipts or payments are 
necessarily surrendered or blocked, then ¥ = 0. If transfers 
require approval (unless automatic), then X < 1. If transfers 
require approval (usually automatic) and are heavily taxed, 
then X = 1. If transfers are effected through the market 
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Varlable Exchange Restrictions Text 
INDIA cont. 
Capital: All proposals for direct investments in India, with or without equity Approval required for 0.5 
Receipts participation, are reviewed by the Foreign Investment Board. .. . all 


The general or specific approval of the Reserve Bank is 
necessary for the continuance of commercial, Industrial, or 
trading activities in India or companies incorporated abroad, or 
with more than 40 percent nonresident interest (p. 191). [Details 
of conditions for continuation of business In India provided, 
including equity dilution formulas. pp. 195-61.] In exceptional 
cases, companies that do not meet these criteria but have 
developed skills ..., or use technologies not indigenously 

- avallable, may be permitted a more than a 40 percent foreign 
participation. ... Branches of foreign companies other than 
airlines, shipping: companies, and liaison offlces must in all cases 


Note This table shows examples of how the financial regulation scores are derved based on the text of the 1980 Exchange Resitnctrons, related to the 
United States, Sweden, and India dunng 1979. These three cases range from open to closed and represent differences in size, region, degree, and type 
of industnalization The Unrted States has been substantrally open to financial flows from the earliest point in the data senes Sweden liberalized current 
accounts long before capital accounts. India is an economy with extensive restrictions, including restnctions on incoming investments. 


September 1997 








Comments Score 







direct 

investments. 
Extensive and 
pervasive indigenous : 
equity requirements. 
some “national 
interest” Investments 
permitted outside 
guidelines. 

















mechanism and taxed, then X = 1. The degree of taxation 
determines Y, where X = 1 + Y. If transfers are free, then 
X = 2, 

The decision rules for restrictions on capital payment and 
receipts are as follows. If approval is rare and surrender of 
receipts is required, then X = 0. If approval is required and 
sometimes granted, then X = .5. If approval is required and 
frequently granted, then X = 1. If approval is not required 
and receipts are heavily taxed, then X = 1. If approval is not 
required and receipts are taxed, then X = 1.5. If approval is 
not required and receipts are not taxed, then X = 2. 

The decision rules for international agreements and laws 
are as follows. If the country has IMF Article VII status, 
then X = 1. If the country is a member of the European 
Union, then X = 1. If the country is a member of the OECD, 
then X = .5. If the country is a member of a free-trade area, 
then X = .5. Ifa country is a member of a currency zone (e.g., 
French franc area), then X = 55. 


Reliability 

Two coders separately coded the text of Exchange Restrictions 
for 21 advanced industrial nations and 36 emerging market 
nations for various years, following the above coding scheme 
(Quinn and Toyoda 1997). The major substantive disagree- 
ments, which are defined as intercoder differences greater 
than .5 on a scale of 0-14, are as follows. The data for three 
emerging market countries were attributed to the wrong 
years in the 1990s because the IMF country reports for these 
nations (e.g., Sri Lanka) included information through March 
31 of, for example, 1994, instead of the more common 
practice of ending the report on December 31, 1993. Another 
disagreement emerged over four OECD members in the late 
1960s and early 1970s. A recurring problem for many Latin 
American countries was the treatment of export bounties or 
other export incentives; the effects of these (essentially) 
positive trade incentives are not reflected in these data. The 
scoring of membership in both the British sterling and French 
franc areas was also a source of intercoder difference. This 
was because the formal rules of nondiscrimination within the 
area were violated more often than not. The two coders 
resolved the differences by continuing to include membership 
in exchange areas as a component of Agree, but by having the 
restrictions reflected in the other components of Openness. 
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l 
TABLE B-1 
CAPITAL OPENNESS : 
1958, 1958 ACAPITAL AOPENNESS ACAPITAL 
0-4 scale (0-14 scale) 1959-88 1959-88 1973-88 
LATIN AMERICAN NATIONS ! 
Argentina 3.0 8.5 —0.83 —0.60 0.78 
Bolivia 4.0 | 11.0 —0.83 —0.12 —0.78 
Brazil 1.5 | 5.0 0.00 —0.12 0.00 
‘Chile 3.0 7.0 —1.25 0.00 —0.78 
Colombia 25. 8.0 —0.83 —1.07 0.00 
Costa Rica 3.0 | 8.0 —0.83 0.12 —0.78" 
Dominican R. 4.0 ' 13.0 —0.83 —1.07 0.78 
Ecuador 3.0 7.5 —0.42 0.24 —0.78 
El Salvador 4.0 13.0 —2.50 —1.90 0.00 
Guatemala 4.0 | 12.5 0.00 —0.12 2.34 
Honduras 4.0 13.0 —1.67 —1.43 —2.34 
Mexico 4.0 | 12.5 -1.25 —0.48 —0.78* 
Nicaragua . 2.0 | 7.5 —1.25 —1.07 —3.12 
Panama 4:0 | 13.0 0.00 0.00 0.00" 
Paraguay 4.0 10.5 —2.08 —1.43 ~—1.56 
Peru 3.5 | 10.5 —2.08 —1.31 —0.78 
Uruguay 3.0 | 7.0 0.42 1.07 1.56 
Venezuela 4.0 ' 11.0 —1.67 —1.19 —2.34 
EAST AND SOUTHEAST ASIA | 
Buma - 1.0 | 4.0 —0.83 —0.71 0.00 
Hong Kong 3.0 9.0 0.83 - 0.83 1.56 
Indonesia 1.5. 2.5 0.83* 1.55* 0.00 
Japan 1.0 2.5 1.25 1.90 0.78 
Korea 1.0 | 2.5 1.25 1.31 1.56 
Malaysia 3.0 | 9.5 —0.42 0.36 —0.78 
Philippines 0.0 1.0 0.83 0.83 0.00 
Singapore’ 3.0 | 9.5 0.83" 0.95* 1.56 -- 
Thailand 2.0 | 6.0 —0.42 —0.12 0.00 
; l 
MEMBERS OF OECD (1 spay; EXCLUDING JAPAN 
Australia 6.0 0.42 1.19 2.34 
Austria i 4.5 2.08 1.67 2.56 
Belgium 3.0 9.5 0.00 0.12 0.00 
Canada 4.0 t 13.0 —0.42 0.00 0.78 
Denmark 2.0 6.5 0.83 1.07 1.56 
Finland- 0.5 2.5 1.25 1.90 1.56 
France 2.5 | 7.0 0.42 0.95 0.00 
Germany 4.0 11.0 0.00 0.71 0.00 
Greece 1.0 ! 2.5 1.66 1.19 1.56 
Ireland ` 2.0 ! 6.5 0.83 0.95 1.56 
Italy 2.0 7.5 0.83 0.71 1.56 
Netherlands 3.0 | 10.0 0.83 0.95 1.56 
New Zealand 1.5 ` 5.5 1.67 1.67 3.13 
Norway 1.5 | 5.5 0.83 0.95 2.34 
Portugal 1.0 3.0 1.25 1.31 1.56 
Spain 0.5 | 3.5 2.08 2.02 0.78 
Sweden 0.5 | 6.5 2.08 1.07 0.78 
Switzerland 4.0 11.0 0.00 0.48 0.00 
Great Britain 1.5 | 4.5 2.08 2.26 3.13 
USA 4.0 13.0 0.00 0.11 0.78 
OTHER EMERGING MARKET NATIONS 
Egypt 1.5 5.0 0.00 0.12 0.00 
Ethiopia 0.5 3.5 0.00 —0.48 0.78 
Ghana 25 | 8.0 —0.83 —0.83 0.78 
Haiti 4.0 ` 12.5 —2.08 —0.71 —1.56" 
Indla 15 | 5.0 —0.42 —0.12 —0.78 
lran 0.5 r. - 4.0 0.83 0.24 0.00 
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TABLE B-1. Continued 


CAPITAL OPENNESS 
1958 1958 ACAPITAL AOPENNESS ACAPITAL 
(0—4 scale) (0-14 scale) 1959-88 1973-88 


OTHER EMERGING MARKET NATIONS cont. 

Israel! 0.5 3.0 0.83 i —0.78 
Jordan 2.5 7.0 —0.83 : 0.78 
Liberia 4.0 ‘12.0 —0.42 ; —0.78 
Morocco 0.5* 4,5* 0.00 : 0.00 
Nigeria 3.0* 9.5* —0.93 : 1.56 
Pakistan 0.5 4.0 0.83 i 0.78 
South Africa 1.5 6.0 0.00 1.56 
Sri Lanka 1.5 4.0 —0.83 0.00 
Syria 4.0 11.0 —1.67 ; ~1.56 
Tunisia 2.0 6.0 —0.42 ; 0.00 
Turkey 1.0 3.5 0.00 i 0.78 
Note: The indices of capital and openness are computed as follows. ACAPITAL = (CAPITAL, — CAPITAL,_,/4)*100; AOPENNESS = ((OPENNESS, — 
OPENNESS, _,/14}#100. Zero represents a financially closed economy. Four (for Capital) and 14 (for Openness) represent financially open economies. *Costa 
Rica, Haiti, Mexico, and Panama - 1972-87; Indonesra - data unavailable for 1985 and 1968, and the data reported for those years ts 1984 data; Morocco 


- the Initial data are for 1969; Nigeria - the inital data are for 1960; Smgapore - the data reported for Malaysia are used for Singapore dunng the two years 
of union between Malaysia and Singapore. 











TABLE B-2. Countries Whose Data Are Omitted from Estimations 






































Table 1 . Table 3 Table 4 Table 4 Table 5 
models 2-5 all models model 2 mode! 1 all models 
Argentina Argentina Argentina Argentina Argentina 
Burma Burma Brazil Bolivia Austria 
Chile Colombla Chile Brazil Bolivia 
Hong Kong Dominican Rep. Colombia Burma Burma 
Liberia Egypt Dominican Rep. Chile Ecuador 
Singapore El Salvador Ecuador Colombia El Salvador 

Ghana Egypt Dominican Rep. Ethiopia 
Guatemala E! Salvador Ecuador Ghana 

f Hati Ethiopia Egypt Haiti 
Hong Kong - Ghana El Salvador israel 
India . Guatemala Ethiopia Jordan 
Israel Haiti Ghana Korea 
Japan Hong Kong Guatemala Liberia 
Jordan India Haiti Morocco 
Liberia Israel Honduras Nicaragua 
Malaysia Japan Hong Kong Nigeria 
New Zealand Jordan Indonesia Paraguay 
Nicaragua Liberia iran Singapore 
Nigeria New Zealand Ireland South Africa 
Pakistan Nicaragua Israel ; Switzerland 
Panama Nigeria Japan Syria 
Peru Peru Jordan Uruguay 
Philippines Philippines Liberia 
Singapore Portugal New Zealand 
South Africa Singapore Nicaragua 
syria South Africa Nigeria 

Peru 





Philippines - 






i UU 
Note: The countnes listed are unavailable (or unreilable) in the onginal sources for at least one of the variables used In the analysis. A recurring limitation 
of the data is that many government sector vartables (e.g., corporate taxation collections) are unavailable from the Intemational Monetary Fund's 
Government Finance Statistics Yearbook for 1973 through 1976. Another limitation is that high quality Inequality data from Deininger and Squire 1996a 
are not available for the countries [sted under the column, “Table 5.” 
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TABLE B-3. Variables Used in the Analysis 


AFRICA 
CIVIL 
CAPITAL 
ACAPITAL 
CTX () 
EASIA 
GOW (L) 
GOVX (L) 


Index of civil libertles 


Change in caprtal 


Growth of population 


0—4 measure of capital account regulation 


Vol. 91, No. 3 


Dummy variable for sub-Saharan African countries 


Ratio of central goverment corporate Income tax revenue to GDP 

Dummy variable for countries in East and Southeast Asia 

Government welfare and social security payments as percentage of gross domestic product 
Government consumption less defense and education share of GDP 


Growth of the share of government consumption (GOV) 
Growth of real per capita gross domestic product 


Investment share of gross domestic product 


Share of central government Individual Income tax revenue to GDP 
Dummy variable for Latin American countries 
Dummy variable for OECD countries (members of the Organization for Economic Cooperation 


and Development as of 1989) 


Dummy variable for OPEC countries (members of the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries) 


OPENNESS 0-14 measure of financial regulation 
AOPENNESS Change in openness 

PI Average inflation of GDP deflator 
PRI Primary enrollment rate 1960 

REVC 
RGDPxx 
SEC 
SOC 
STDC 
TAX (L) 
XSG Growth of export share of GDP 
X Export share ofi GDP 


Real GDP per caplta in 19xx 
Secondary enrollment rate 1960 
Dummy for socialist economy 


Number of revolutions and coups per year 


Standard deviation of GDC (growth of domestic credit) 
Ratio of central' government tax revenue to GDP 


ee aaa a aaa 


(L) indicates only avallable for 1974-89: 
Sources: Levine and Renelt 1992, Quinn 1982, “Quinn and Toyoda 1997. 


A second reliability check was undertaken. It compared 
some of the results reported hereto the dash measure used 
by the IMF in the Summary Table to indicate the absence of 
payment restrictions on current and capital account transac- 
tions by residents. In nearly every instance the two agree. 

Another reliability check was to compare these results to 
those of Epstein and Schor (1992) from their scoring of the 
IMF Summary Table. They reported results for 20 years and 
16 countries using an indicator derived from several catego- 
ries of restrictions from the table. The correlation between 
my results and theirs is .66. 


APPENDIX B: METHODS, MODELS, 
AND DATA 


I follow Barro (1991), Leamer (1983, 1985) and Levine and 
Renelt (1992) in using cross-section regressions with a “base” 
model for each of the dependent variables, followed by 
extreme bounds analysis (EBA). Another robustness check, 
not undertaken by either Leamer (1983, 1985) or Levine and 
Renelt (1992), is to test whether ‘the estimates of the rela- 
tionship of capital account liberalization to the various 
dependent variables differ in statistical significance by groups 
of countries. I enter dummy variables (for both slopes and 
intercepts) for each regional grouping from Figure 1 to 
establish whether the coefficient estimates are robust to their 
inclusion. I undertake this test for all models estimated in the 
paper and report the results where the coefficient estimates 
may differ. 





Growth 


The starting point for the long-run growth regressions is the 
Barro (1991) “base model,” which is a cross-sectional model. 
The initial level of per-capita income at the start of the period 
is used to represent all the variables that contributed to the 
initial level of national prosperity: the capital stock, the initial 
level of financial openness at the beginning of the period, and 
the initial level of education, for example. (Many of the level 
variables—such as the initial capital stock, initial level of 
financial openness—are substantially collinear with the initial 
level of income.) Change variables are. then entered as 
independent variables to see if change in one is associated 
with change in others. Those variables always used in Levine 
and-Renelt’s (1992) estimates include change in investment, 
secondary school enrollment rates, and annual rates of 
population growth. 

Once the base model is ented: Levine ana Renelt 
(1992) added whatever particular variable was of interest to 
the base model. Then, they ran many regressions, changing 
each time a few of the other independent variables. They did 
so to ‘test if a particular variable has a robust ‘statistical 
relationship to long-run growth or if the effects depend on 
the conditioning information. 

I do the same. The measure of change in international 
financial regulation is added to the “base model” in the 
long-run growth equations. The variables are then added 
and subtracted to see whether changes in the conditioning 
information produce changes in the estimated relationship 
between the measures of liberalization and long-run eco- 
nomic growth. I replicate the Levine and Renelt (1992) 
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TABLE B-4. Sensitivity and Robustness Results for Effects of Capital Account Liberalization on 
Corporate Taxation, Government Expenditures, and Income Inequality 















Dependent Variable B - Robust or 
N Changes in Conditioning Information of ACAPITAL Standard Eror t-ratlo Adj R? Fragile 
1. Corporate taxation as % of 
Individual taxation 
1. Base model (Table 3, 1) 0.443 0.154 2.89 .98 
2. OPEC added  ' 0.349" 0.133 2.62 .99 Robust 
3. X, Pl and REVC added 0.467" 0.159 2.94 + 98 
4. STDC, REVC, GOV added 0.462 0.157 2.94 .99 
5. E. Asia, L America, and other emerging 
markets dummies added 0.654™ 0.148 4.41 .99 
2. Government welfare and social security 
payments as % of gross domestic product 
1. Base model (Table 4, 1) 0.023" 0.010 2.34 50 Fragile 
2. OPEC deleted 0.024" 0.010 2.30 49 
‘3. X, Pl and REVC added 0.020 0.005 3.65 6 
4. STDC and REVC added 0.017" 0.008 2.27 59 






5. E. Asia, L. America, and other emerging 
markets dummies added 









. Government expenditures as % of gross 
domestic product (net of defense and education) 








1. Base model (Table 4, 2) 0.013" 0.004 3.29 31 Fragile 
2. OPEC deleted 0.014™ 0.004 3.61 25 
3 X, Pl and REVC added 0.015™ 0.005 3.19 32 
4. STDC and REVC added 0.015 0.005 3.30 34 






5. E. Asia, L. America, and other emerging 
markets dummies added 










. Income distribution: Change In Gini 
index 1973-90 (quintiles) 









1. Base model (Table 5, 1) 1.661" 0.605 2.75 22 

2. Latin America deleted 1.293" 0.598 2.16 29 Robust 
3. X, PI and REVC added 1.553* 0.676 2.30 17 

4. STDC and REVC added 1.562" 0.621 2.52 „27 

5. E. Asia, L. America, and other emerging 






market dummies added ai 
Note: Please-see the notes to Table 2. *s .05; “s .01 





Exporting Countries as a variable to be included in the 
robustness checks because royalty payments from oil compa- 
nies to governments are accounted for in the IMF’s Govern- 
ment Finance Statistics Yearbook as corporate taxation. 


tables, adding measures of financial liberalization to the 
analysis. 

In the long-run growth models, there are possible regional 
differences. The coefficient estimates for the interactions of 
capital account liberalization with dummy variables for the 
OECD, Latin America, East Asia, and other emerging 


market economies are —0.308, 0.673", 0.716**, and —0.008, 
respectively (*s.05; **=<.01). The tests for statistically signif- 
icant differences among the slope estimates were insignifi- 
cant. On this evidence, I cannot reject the proposition that 
the coefficients are the same, the negative (but insignificant) 
OECD interaction term notwithstanding. 


Taxation and Government Expenditures 


I found in previous work that estimated influences of inde- 
pendent variables on corporate taxation were not fully robust 
to different measures of corporate taxation (Quinn and 
Shapiro 1991). The problem is this: Government revenue 
from corporate taxation is the appropriate numerator, but 
scholars need a denominator that allows for valid comparison 
of tax collections over time and space. For this reason, I 
estimate three different models. I add a dummy variable, 
OPEC, for member nations of the Organization of Petroleum 
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Income Inequality 


The measures sociologists and economists use to assess 
economic development usually differ. Sociologists use some 
measure of the level of energy consumption as an indicator, 
whereas economists tend to use the level of per-capita 
income. The energy consumption indicator widely employed 
in sociological analysis is problematic. For example, Sweden 
produced 21,700 kWh of electricity per capita in 1988. In the 
same year, the U.S. produced 11,790 kWh per capita, and 
Germany produced 7,200 kWh per capita (World Factbook 
1989, 285, 309, and 109, respectively.) It is not clear that these 
numbers have any interpretation in terms of development. 
As with all the models estimated in this analysis, I conduct 
robustness checks by changing the conditioning information. 
For inequality, I examine two possible additional influences 
on the robustness of the estimates. To see whether liberal- 
ization is associated with increased income inequality from 
sources other than changes in government expenditures, I 
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estimate one model-with government outlays as an additional 
variable. Income inequality is very high in many Latin 
American countries compared to elsewhere (Deininger and 
Squire 1996a). The inequality models are estimated with and 
without data for Latin America to!see whether any observed 
effects are strongly influenced by observations from that 
region. . 

The coefficient estimates for the interactions of capital 
account liberalization with dummy variables for the OECD, 
Latin America, East Asia, and other emerging market econ- 
omies are 3.466**, 2.389**, —3.916, and —.287, respectively 
(*<.05; **<.01). (The tests for whether the slope coefficient 
estimates differed statistically revealed insignificance.) On 
this evidence, the proposition that the coefficients are the 
same cannot be rejected, the negative (but not statistically 
significant) interaction between capital account liberalization 
and East Asia notwithstanding. 


Data for Independent Variables 


Table B-3 lists the variables used in the analyses. The data on 
long-run economic growth are averaged by country, 1960—89. 
Data for corporate tax collections and other fiscal policy 
variables are from the IMF’s Government Finance Statistics 
Yearbook, various years. Some fiscal policy data are available 
only from 1974 onward; the Levine and Renelt (1992) data 
set contains averaged data for 1974—89 tax collections and 
types of government expenditures. I collected data as avail- 
able for 1973 from the Government Finance Statistics Year- 
book to create the initial level of the dependent variables for 
use as independent variables. In creating a measure of the 
initial level of government expenditures, I used 1973 data 
from line BI (“Total expenditure by function, consolidated 
central government”) of the Yearbook and divided by line 99b 
(“Gross Domestic Product”) from the IMF's 1973 Interna- 
tional Financial Statistics Yearbook. The resulting measure is 
government expenditures as a percentage of GDP. Another 
initial measure is created by multiplying by the reported 
measures of government welfare and social security payments 
as a percentage of government spending times government 
spending as a percentage of GDP. More than half the 
countries in the data set are excluded from the expenditure 
analysis due to missing observations. The 1973 tax data are 
from Table A, Revenue and Grants, Central Governmen 

Government Finance Statistics Yearbook. ' 

The data on income inequality are Gini coefficients from 
the World Bank Income Inequality'Data Set (Deininger and 
Squire 1996a). As Deininger and Squire (p. 3) note, “while a 
large number of earlier studies on inequality have amassed 
substantial data on inequality, the information included is 
often of dubious quality.” They establish strong standards for 
including data in their survey, and the result is data of higher 
quality and broader range than any previously available; the 
number of “high-quality” observations is nine times greater 
than in any other data set. 

I use only those data described by Deininger and Squire 
(1996a, 4-10) as high quality. Joining their data to the 
international financial liberalization data produces'a cross- 
sectional data set of 42 observations (i-e., nations). I use as a 
measure of a nation’s mitial level of income inequality the 
Gini coefficient whose date of reporting was 1973 or earlier, 
except for Belgium (1979), Denmark (1979), France (1979), 
Indonesia (1977), Italy (1975), and:the Netherlands (1975). 
Deininger and Squire (p. 14) caution that there is a “signif- 
icant and systematic difference between income-based and 
expenditure-based [Gini] coefficients.” Gini coefficients for 
nations using expenditure-based methods will be systemati- 
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cally lower than for nations using consumption-based meth- 
ods. I adjust Gini coefficients by adding 6.6:to expenditure- 
based Gini coefficients, which is what Deininger and Squire 
recommend. The results do not depend on this correction. 
(See also Quinn and Woolley 1996.) 

Both the Levine and Renelt (1992) and the Deininger and 
Squire (1996a) data are available from the World Bank 
(www.worldbank.org). | 
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“fixed” and are a priori known to the decision maker. We assess the effect of a dynamic choice set 


P revious studies of political decision making have used only “static” choice sets, where alternatives are 


(new alternatives appear during the decision process) on strategy selection and choice in international 
politics. We suggest that decision makers use a mixture of decision strategies when making decisions in a 
two-stage process consisting of an initial screening of available alternatives, and a selection of the best one 
from the subset of remaining alternatives. To test the effects of dynamic and static choice sets on the decision 
process we introduce a computer-based “process tracer” in a study of top-ranking officers in the U.S. Air 
Force. The results show that (1) national security decision makers use a mixture of strategies in arriving at 
a decision, and (2) strategy selection and choice are significantly influenced by the structure of the choice 


set (static versus dynamic). 


models or holistic rational theories explain deci- 

sion making or choice is at the crux of social 
science research (see Green and Shapiro 1994, Grof- 
man 1993, Monroe 1991, Zey 1992). Some scholars 
argue that decision makers use maximizing holistic 
strategies. Others claim that satisficing, nonholistic 
rules are employed. Although past studies typically 
examine “static” situations in which policy alternatives 
and decision criteria are simultaneously introduced 
into the decision matrix, foreign policy crises are very 
often characterized by a different decision structure: an 
evolving choice set in which policy options emerge 
during the process. 

This was apparently the case during the Haitian 
crisis of September 1994, when the option of sending a 
delegation led by former U.S. president Jimmy Carter 
to Haiti to try to resolve the crisis was raised relatively 
late in the process but was eventually adopted by the 
Clinton administration. Similarly, during the 1990-91 
crisis in the Persian Gulf, Secretary of State James 
Baker flew to Geneva to meet with his Iraqi counter- 
part, Tariq Aziz, but a compromise solution was not 
adopted by presidents Bush and Hussein. During the 
1989 U.S. invasion of Panama, a new contingency 
emerged when Manuel Noriega escaped, and the 
United States had to respond to this new development. 
During the Cuban missile crisis, the situation also was 
in flux, with some options disappearing and reappear- 
ing at a later date, and some totally new alternatives 
emerging periodically throughout (see Anderson 
1983). It would seem, then, that theories of foreign 


T: debate whether heuristic-based cognitive 
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policy decision making should explore the effects of a 
dynamic decision matrix on the process of decision 
making and upon the decision outcome. In this paper 
we study the effects of changes in the choice set on 
strategy selection (the use of a mixture of decision 
strategies during an evolving foreign policy crisis), and 
choice. 

The study incorporates some of the work of cognitive 
psychologists on behavioral decision making, more 
specifically, contingency theories of judgment and 
choice that distinguish among multiple processing 
strategies and that try to identify the conditions under 
which various strategies will or will not be activated 
(see also Abelson and Levi 1985; Arkes 1991; Maule 
and Svenson 1993; Payne 1982; Payne, Bettman, and 
Johnson 1993; Suedfeld and Tetlock 1992; Svenson 
1979; Tetlock 1992; Tetlock and Boettger 1989). While 
we focus on decisions in the foreign policy arena, 
dynamic aspects of decisions are highly relevant, of 
course, to a wide variety of other areas in the social 
sciences. For example, one can study the effects of 
changes in the number of candidates during a cam- 
paign on the ultimate choice, or the effect of changes in 
the number of policy options on committee delibera- 
tions. 

In this article, we address several specific questions: 
Do national security decision makers change decision 
strategies during foreign policy crises? If so, do they 
switch from an alternative-based search to a dimen- 
sion-based search or vice versa? What are some of the 
factors that influence the change in decision strategy 
during a foreign policy crisis? What is the effect of 
strategy on choice? To answer these questions we use a 
new research technology—the Foreign Policy Decision 
Board “process tracer”—in a study of U.S. Air Force 
commanders. We first introduce the poliheuristic the- 
ory of decision, which provides a theoretical framework 
and guide for assessing the effect of changes in a choice 
set on strategy selection and choice. We then describe 
the Foreign Policy Decision Board. Finally, we report 
results based on a test of the board with top-ranking 
Air Force officers. 
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THE POLIHEURISTIC THEORY 
OF DECISION 


The poliheuristic theory of decision highlights the 
cognitive mechanisms that mediate foreign policy 
choices. It incorporates the conditions surrounding 
those decisions as well as the cognitive processes 
themselves (the “why” and “how” of decision making). 
The term poliheuristic can be broken down into the roots 
poly (many) and heuristic (shortcuts), which alludes to 
the cognitive mechanisms used by decision makers to 
simplify complex foreign policy decisions. Heuristics 
compensate for incomplete information by providing 
cognitive shortcuts to complex situations by organizing 
information in a manner that facilitates the decision 
process (Sniderman, Brody, and Tetlock 1991, 19). 

A key premise of the poliheuristic theory is that 
policymakers use a mixture of decision strategies when 
making decisions, including strategies that are subop- 
timal (i.e., not always the “best”). A decision strategy 
consists of a set of procedures “that the decision maker 
engages in when attempting to select among alternative 
courses of action, and a decision rule that dictates how 
the results of the engaged-in procedures will be used to 
make the actual decision” (Beach and Mitchell 1978, 
439-40). The poliheuristic theory also postulates that 
policymakers employ a two-stage decision process: an 
initial screening of available alternatives and a selec- 
tion of the best one from the subset of remaining 
alternatives in an attempt to minimize risks and maxi- 
mize rewards. 

The first phase in the decision process involves a 
nonexhaustive search where a selection of “surviving” 
alternatives is typically being made across dimensions 
prior to the completion of the consideration of all 
alternatives along all dimensions (Mintz 1993, Mintz 
and Geva 1997). Often, foreign policy decisions are 
based on the adoption or rejection of alternatives 
according to one or at most a few critical criteria. The 
second phase involves a maximizing or lexicographic 
decision rule for selecting an alternative from the 
subset of “surviving” alternatives. Thus, decision mak- 
ers not only change strategies while coping with differ- 
ent decisions but also use a mixture of decision strat- 
egies en route to a single choice. 

The two-stage decision process in the poliheuristic 
theory does not always correspond to the well-known 
elimination-by-aspects (EBA) strategy. Multiple deci- 
sion strategies (such as lexicographic, disjunctive, con- 
junctive, or expected utility) can be used in each of the 
two decision stages subject to different environmental 
and personal conditions. In the subjective expected 
utility strategy, “the procedures are the computation of 
product sums of subjective probabilities and utilities 
for each alternative and the decision rule is maximiza- 
tion-selection of the alternative with the maximum 
product sum” (Beach and Mitchell 1978, 440). In the 
poliheuristic strategy, the procedures and rules are not 
“fixed”; they vary depending on such intervening fac- 
tors as the domain in which the decision maker oper- 
ates, his or her goals, and other situational constraints 
(Mintz 1997). Tetlock and Boettger (1989, 388) note 
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that decision makers often use different information- 
processing strategies in different situations. In this 
regard the poliheuristic theory is compatible with a 
host of contingency theories of decision and judgment 
that attribute to the decision maker sufficient flexibility 
in adapting the decision process to changing problem 
and environmental demands and to the cognitive/ 
personal makeup of the decision maker (Abelson and 
Levy 1985; Beach and Mitchell 1978; Payne, Bettman, 
and Johnson 1988, 1993; Tetlock 1992). A key assump- 
tion of poliheuristic theory is that political leaders 
measure success and failure, costs and benefits, gains 
and losses, and risks and rewards using political terms. 
The theory suggests procedures for eliminating alter- 
natives by rejecting or adopting courses of action based 
on the political heuristic in a two-stage decision pro- 
cess. 

The poliheuristic theory of foreign policy decision 
making can also explain the decision not to use force in 
a crisis (see DeRouen 1994). In such instances, the 
decision maker anticipates that using force will have a 
negative utility on the political or military dimension 
that cannot be compensated for on other substantive 
dimensions. 

The poliheuristic theory thus incorporates key ele- 
ments of two disciplines that study foreign policy 
decision making (Hermann 1986, x-xi): cognitive psy- 
chology and political science. From the former, the 
interesting questions center around how the decision 
maker(s) selects or rejects alternatives in light of time 
constraints, uncertainties, risks, task complexities, and 
so forth. From the latter come political issues, à la 
Lasswell, such as who wins and who loses politically as 
a consequence of the decision. 

In this article we test the poliheuristic proposition 
that national security decision makers use a mixture of 
decision strategies in arriving at a decision. We first 
review the literature on types of decision strategies, the 
causes of strategy selection, and the link between 
Strategy and choice. We then test the effect of static 
versus dynamic choice sets on strategy selection and 
choice during a foreign policy crisis. 


Types of Decision Strategies 


Previous studies of process tracing (e.g., Ford et al. 
1989; Payne, Bettman and Johnson 1993) specify two 
“pure” modes of information acquisition often used in 
decision science: alternative-based versus dimension- 
based. The alternative-based (interdimensional) strat- 
egy implies a sequential review of all items for a given 
alternative across different dimensions or aspects and 
then a review of information for another alternative 
across dimensions. The dimension-based (intradimen- 
sional) strategy implies focusing on a given dimension, 
reviewing all the options along this dimension, and 
then repeating the process for another dimension. 
Riggle and Johnson (1996) suggest that these two 
modes of decision making represent two poles along an 
information-processing continuum. 

The strategy shift from alternative-based to dimen- 
sion-based processing (or vice versa) can be best 
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conceptualized as a movement between more complex, 
more demanding, compensatory tradeoff reasoning 
(associated with the alternative-based strategy) and 
less complex, less demanding, noncompensatory rules 
(associated with a dimensionbased strategy).} 


Causes of Strategy Selection 


In a widely cited study of strategy selection and choice, 
Beach and Mitchell (1978, 440) explain that strategy 
selection is contingent upon the characteristics of both 
the decision task and the individual decision maker. 
Some characteristics are inherent, of course, in the 
decision problem itself and affect strategy selection 
(Billings and Scherer 1988). For example, the ambigu- 
ity of the task affects strategy selection (Beach and 
Mitchell 1978), as does the amount of relevant infor- 
mation to be considered and the degree to which the 
problem will influence future decisions (Billings and 
Scherer 1988). Time pressure also influences strategy 
selection (Ford et al. 1989), since exogenously imposed 
time constraints may exclude some strategies from 
consideration. 

Several experimental studies demonstrate that strat- 
egy selection is also significantly influenced by changes 
in the format in which the information is presented to 
decision makers. Rahn, Aldrich, and Borgida (1994) 
examined the importance of individual and contextual 
variations in information-processing strategies for can- 
didate evaluation. They found that differences in the 
presentation format play a critical role in candidate 
appraisal. Stone and Schkade (1991, 42) show that 
when the values (utilities) associated with alternatives 
are given in words rather than in numbers, decision 
makers resort more to an alternative-based informa- 
tion search and less to compensatory processing. Gilli- 
land, Wood, and Schmitt (1994) found that the labeling 
(or unlabeling) of alternatives likewise affects the se- 
lection of one kind of decision strategy rather than 
another. According to these:authors, labels may facil- 
itate the recall of information relevant to the decision. 
Decision makers may rely: on labels that refer to 
information previously acquired, which would cause 
them to access less new information. When provided 
with labels, decision makers may also employ simplified 
decision models, because it 'may appear to them that 
not all alternatives may need to be accessed. 

In the area of foreign policy decision making, Mintz 
and Geva (1997; see also ‘Geva, Redd, and Mintz 
1996) found that the familiarity of the decision maker 


1 Elsewhere, Mintz and Geva (1997) introduced five processing 
characteristics of decision making to help categorize different deci- 
sion rules. These address both the procedures by which information 
is acquired and organized in the decision process and the rules by 
which information is aggregated to form a choice. These character- 
istics are: (1) the extent to which the information acquisition stage is 
holistic; (2) whether the information is organized by dimensions or 
by alternatives; (3) whether the information reflects a compensatory 
Or noncompensatory decision rule; (4) whether a maximizing or 
satisficing criterion 1s used; and (5) the order (sequence) by which 
information is accessed and reviewed by the decision maker. For 
reviews and analyses of processing characteristics of decision making, 
see Payne, Bettman, and Johnson 1988 and Riggle and Johnson 1996. 
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with the choice set affects the selection of a decision 
strategy. When information search patterns were com- 
pared for scenarios containing familiar and unfamiliar 
alternatives, it was revealed that a dimension-based 
pattern is characteristic of the unfamiliar (and there- 
fore more cognitively demanding) scenarios, whereas 
an alternative-based search is more common in famil- 
jar choice sets. Mintz and Geva (1997) also show that 
accountability affects strategy and choice: Decision 
makers who expect to justify their decisions invest 
more effort in acquiring and retaining information than 
do those who do not (see also Tetlock 1992). Maoz 
(1997) found a significant relationship between levels 
of stress and the selection of a particular decision 
strategy: The analytic approach characterizes decision 
making at moderate stress levels; the cybernetic ap- 
proach tends to be associated with low stress; the 
cognitive approach is often found at high levels of 
stress. Suedfeld, Wallace, and Thachuk (1993, 185) 
point out that leaders, as cognitive managers, ulti- 
mately need to weigh the “potential advantages and 
drawbacks of differing levels of complexity in choosing 
the kind of strategy [they] adopt.” 

In correspondence with the “poly” proposition of the 
poliheuristic model, it is expected that changes in the 
structure of the choice set (i.e., concurrent availability 
of all the alternatives in the set, as compared with their 
sequential emergence into the set) will affect the 
decision strategy. Hence, decision makers facing either 
a static or dynamic matrix are expected to process 
information in different ways. 

What is the effect of strategy selection on choice? 


Strategy and Choice 


It is well documented that the selection of a particular 
strategy affects the ultimate choice (see, e.g., Payne, 
Bettman, and Johnson 1988). Thus, one can expect 
policy outcomes to differ when leaders employ a poli- 
heuristic strategy as opposed to an expected utility 
procedure. Moreover, experimental evidence shows 
that choices made while processing information by 
alternative are often very different from choices made 
while employing dimension- (or attribute-) based pro- 
cessing (Ford et al. 1989). Similarly, choices based on a 
compensatory strategy are in many cases very different 
from those made under noncompensatory rules. Of 
course, the plausibility that, choices are affected by 
decision structure and strategy has significant implica- 
tions for war and peace decisions. 

Leaders desire to make “correct” decisions. Choices 
such as decisions to use force, to terminate hostilities, 
and the like, may be influenced, however, by the 
alternatives admitted to, or excluded from, the choice 
set; the way these alternatives are presented (or 
framed) to the decision maker by advisors, representa- 
tives of the intelligence community, the military estab- 
lishment, and other bureaucracies; the time pressure 
involved; group dynamics; and the decision strategy. 

In the field of foreign policy decision making, Herek, 
Janis, and Huth (1987, 216-7) studied the. relationship 
between process and outcome in international crises 
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and found significant correlations between the quality 
of the decision-making process and the decision’s 
outcome (See also Stein and Tanter 1980). These 
findings support the hypothesis that “poor-quality pro- 
cedures used in arriving at a decision give rise to 
avoidable errors that increase the likelihood of obtain- 
ing an unsatisfactory outcome” (Herek, Janis, and 
Huth 1987, 220). Moreover, it was found that analytic 
decision-making strategies lead to better outcomes, 
whereas cognitive heuristics and other shortcuts may 
result in defective decision making, miscalculations, 
and less favorable outcomes. We build on their study 
by attending to factors that influence strategy selection, 
such as the structural and dynamic aspects of a choice 
set. 


Evolving Choice Sets and Changes in 
Decision Strategies 


Monumental decisions in foreign policy, such as the 
Bay of Pigs invasion, the hostage rescue mission in 
Iran, or the Gulf War, have been analyzed and ex- 
plored using many different perspectives and method- 
ologies (see e.g., Allison 1969; Janis 1982; and Kugler, 
Snider, and Longwell 1991). In most studies, the choice 
set is assumed to be stable over the entire crisis (see 
James and Oneal 1991). Therefore, it is assumed that 
all policy alternatives are made available to the deci- 
sion maker at the beginning of the crisis. While this 
may often be the case, one must question whether it is 
necessarily so. In any given foreign policy scenario, are 
all alternatives available to leaders all at the same 
time? If not, what is the effect of an evolving choice set 
on strategy selection? 

The static versus dynamic nature of the choice set is 
a logically complex variable. As such, it can be studied 
in a variety of ways (see Simonson 1989). In our study, 
the dynamic structure is represented by changing the 
size of the choice set (i.e., by adding a new alternative 
during the foreign policy crisis).2 Simonson (1989) and 
Huber, Payne, and Puto (1982) argue that the addition 
of a new option will strengthen the choice probability 
of the alternative that is the “compromise” in the set. 
Other scholars (e.g., Olshavsky 1979; Payne, Bettman, 
and Johnson 1988) have shown that the strategy a 
decision maker employs is very often contingent upon 
the difficulty of the task. Olshavsky (1979) states that 
increasing task complexity leads to decision strategies 
that attempt to alleviate cognitive strain. Still others 
(e.g., Russo and Dosher 1983, Stone and Schkade 
1991) find that task complexity increases the likelihood 
of intradimensional, or dimension-based, processing. 

Following this logic we suggest that, faced with a 
static choice set, the decision maker will be more likely 
to employ heuristic, dimension-based strategies. When 
a subset of alternatives is being evaluated and a new 
option appears, however, the emerging alternative is 
likely to be compared to the others using alternative- 


2 Lau (1995) introduced the notion of a dynamic context in studies 
concerning the.choice of political candidates by adding continuous 
streams of information about the candidates. 
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based, analytic methods, especially when the number of 
surviving options in the core matrix is small. A change 
in strategy in the middle of the process is less likely, 
however, when the decision maker operates with a 
static choice set. The introduction of a new alternative 
requires the decision maker to assimilate it into the 
decision process, in which case s/he is more likely to 
employ an alternative-based information search pat- 
tern for the added alternative. Alternatively, it is 
plausible that if a new alternative appears sometime 
after much of the decision search has been completed, 
then the decision maker will be tempted to ignore it 
due to the “sunken costs” involved.3 

In order to test for the effects of the nonsimulta- 
neous introduction of alternatives into the decision 
process on changes in the decision strategies employed 
by national security decision makers, we used the 
Foreign Policy Decision Board platform in a study of 
U.S. Air Force commanders. This computer program is 
designed to record the sequence of information acqui- 
sition and the choices made by the decision makers. 


PROCESS TRACING 


Theories from cognitive and social psychology are 
widely used in the study of foreign policy decision 
making. These theories are not easily tested using 
historical case studies alone. George (1979) advocated 
process tracing in the late 1970s, a method that had not 
yet been rigorously applied to the study of foreign 
policy decision making. Its main strength is its ability to 
identify specific strategies used by decision makers and 
to test theoretically derived implications of situational 
and personal variables on the decision process and its 
outcome. 

Three groups of scholars in political science use 
process tracing techniques: (1) Taber and Steenbergen 
(1995) focus on tracing the cognitive algebra in politi- 
cal decision making; (2) Riggle and Johnson (1996) 
and Johnson and Riggle (1994) employ protocol trac- 
ing techniques to investigate age-related differences in 
strategies used to evaluate political candidates; and (3) 
Lau and Redlawsk (1992) use information boards to 
trace compensatory and noncompensatotry strategies of 
decision making. 

Ford et al. (1989) point out that process tracing 
directly identifies what information is accessed to form 
a judgment and the order in which it is accessed. This 
knowledge then can be used to make inferences about 
what decision strategies were employed in arriving at a 
choice. According to Ford et al. (1989, 77), the exam- 
ination of the decision maker’s pattern of information 
search can “identify alternative models or strategies 
used in making a decision.”4 

The common use of process tracing in the study of 
cognitive decision making typically concentrates on 


3 The sunk cost effect is demonstrated by a greater tendency to 
continue an endeavor once an investment of effort, time, or money 
has been made (Arkes and Blumer 1985). 

4 For a description of process tracing models of political decision 
making, see Herstein 1981; Lau 1995, 185-6; and Riggle and 
Johnson 1996, 102~13. 
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information acquisition patterns of decision makers 
and, to a lesser degree, on the “cognitive.algebra” by 
which items of information are consolidated (aggregat- 
ed and integrated) to form a choice. Advances in 
computational tracing methods (see Taber and Steen- 
bergen 1995) in conjunction with decision boards may 
enhance our understanding of choice strategies. 


The Decision Board Platform 


The core structure of the decision board platform is a 
matrix of decision alternatives and decision dimen- 
sions. The decision maker’s task is to choose an 
alternative from a set of alternatives on the basis of 
information s/he can access from the computer. The 
subject sits in front of a.computer terminal, and the 
board records key features of the decision-making 
process. These features are then used to identify the 
processing characteristics of decision makers. A major 
category of these features relates to the sequence in 
which the information is accessed by the decision 
maker. 

As shown in Figure 1, a decision task sorai 
consists of choosing one of Ai alternatives, which are 
evaluated along different D, dimensions. The values 
(V,) inside the matrix represent the evaluation of a 
given alternative (4;) on a given dimension (D,). These 
“information bins” can be opened to reveal their 
contents by the click of the mouse. Choices are made 
by clicking on the choice box of a desired alternative. 
The computerized decision board records (1) the se- 
quence in which decision makers acquire the informa- 
tion; (2) the number of items subjects view for every 
alternative along every dimension; and (3) the amount 
of time that elapses from the time subjects begin the 
task until the time they make their choice. Using 
process tracing measures, one can identify the process- 
ing characteristics of decision 'makers. 

We used two foreign policy scenarios to introduce 
concrete alternatives and dimensions into the board. 
One was a military dispute between two small islands 


FIGURE 1. The Decision Board 
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Note The dashed rectangle marks the part of the decision board that 
appeared late in the dynamic condition; t was present from the 
beginning in the static condition. 
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that erupted over control of a large uranium field (see 
also Geva, DeRouen, and Mintz 1993). Eventually, one 
nation invaded the other and held hostage foreign 
citizens. The decision maker was presented with four 
alternatives: use of force (attack the invader); contain- 
ment (naval blockade); international sanctions; and 
isolationism (do nothing). Because of an a priori bias 
toward the selection of a particular alternative out of a 
portfolio of alternatives found in preliminary studies 
(the “preference over preference” phenomenon), we 
also used a more “neutral” decision task. Conse- 
quently, the second scenario dealt with the choice of a 
site for a new U.S. naval base in the Pacific. The 
alternatives for this decision consisted of four “un- 
known” islands. The experimental task and both sce- 
narios are described in Appendix A. 

The dimensions employed in both contexts represent 
themes/environments found to be relevant in other 
studies of foreign policy decisions involving the use of 
force (see James and Oneal 1991, Morgan and Bickers 
1992, Ostrom and Job 1986). Hence, the dimensions in 
the decision board were as follows: political, economic, 
military, and foreign affairs (diplomatic). Following the 
definition of the four alternatives and the four dimen- 
sions, values (V,,) were inserted by the authors into the 
decision matrix. These consisted of an evaluative de- 
scriptive statement and a summarizing numeric value 
(on a scale from —10 to +10). 

In a typical decision task, the value V, is a summary 
of the decision maker’s consideration and deliberation 
of the utilities that alternative 4, has on dimension D,. 
For instance, the decision maker can speculate, on the 
basis of her/his stored beliefs (Taber and Steenbergen 
1995), how the use of force will affect the political 
dimension (see Appendix B). S/he may evaluate the 
use of force option in terms of public approval and 
decide that it is too costly. Converting such a “conclu- 
sion” to a scale, the decision maker assigns a low score, 
V = —10 or —8, to this alternative on the political 
dimension. The V, values also can stem from an 
external source. For example, a credible source, such as 
a chief economic advisor, may tell the chief executive 
that “do nothing” can be very beneficial to the nation’s 
trade deficit, implying a high score (V, = 9) for this 
alternative on the economic dimension. The decision 
maker may attribute differential weights (importance 
levels) to advisors, and the extent of their influence on 
the final value of V, may represent various factors 
associated with the decision maker’s expertise and 
susceptibility to influence (see Fiske, Kinder, and 
Larter 1983). Thus, the alternatives and their values 
(utilities) were introduced into the decision board as 
being provided by chief advisors to the decision maker: 
“the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff,” “the 
Secretary of State,” the “Chief Political Advisor,” and 
the “Chief Economic Advisor.” 

The values (V,,) used in this experiment are pre- 
sented in Appendix B. It should be emphasized that the 
same value matrix was used across all experimental 
conditions, although the descriptive statements dif- 
fered as a function of the specific scenario. 

One distinguishing factor between the two scenarios 
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is the decision maker’s familiarity with various alterna- 
tives. The extent of that familiarity, of course, may 
affect the decision maker’s dependence on the infor- 
mation in the decision board.5 


METHOD 


Subjects 


Forty-four U.S. Air Force commanders participated in 
the experiment (2 brigadier generals, 12 colonels, 13 
lieutenant colonels, and other high-ranking officers). 
They are members of the command and instructional 
staff at the U.S. Air Force Academy. The participants 
were recruited by a former U.S. Air Force Academy 
cadet, with permission of the academy. The subjects 
were experienced in making national security and 
defense-related decisions. The study used the decision 
board platform as a “process tracer.” The commanders 
were randomly assigned to the different experimental 
conditions. 


Design 


A 2 X 2 between-groups factorial design was employed. 
The two factors were structure of choice set (dynamic 
versus static) and familiarity with the choice set (i.e., 
familiar versus unfamiliar alternatives). 


The Dependent Variables 


The dependent variables consisted of two process 
tracing parameters of decision making: Information 
Acquisition Patterns (i.e., whether subjects used alter- 
native-based or dimension-based strategies) and the 
Choices subjects made. The shifts from one strategy to 
another were compared and measured using the Bill- 
ings and Scherer (1988) search index.‘ It ranges from 
—1 (purely dimensional processing) to +1 (purely 
alternative-based processing). Obviously, a change of 
sign in this indicator represents a change in the deci- 
sion strategy. 

The scoring of the moves on the search index 
followed Billings and Scherer’s (1988, 10) procedure: 


Fach move to a new piece of information which was within 
the same alternative and across dimensions was classified 
as an interdimensional move (alternative-based), while a 
move within a dimension and across alternatives was 
labeled as intradimensional (dimension-based). Moves to 
both a different alternative and a different dimension were 
labeled shifts. The search pattern variable is defined as the 
number of alternative-based moves minus the number of 
dimensional moves divided by the sum of these two numbers. 


5 For familiar alternatives, we expect decision makers to allocate less 
attention to the information in the decision board. Moreover, a 
familiar scenario is assumed to make the decision task cognitively 
easier. If this is the case, then we can expect more alternative-based 
processing in the less cognitively demanding context than in the 
unfamiliar choice sets. 

6 This index is only one of several typically used in decision research. 
We concur with Riggle and Johnson (1996) that while many of these 
indices are conceptually and empinically correlated, each represents 
a specific operational definition and measurement. 
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As in Billings and Scherer (1988), shifts were disre- 
garded from this index. The index tallies the number of 
dimensional moves (d), alternative moves (a), and 
shifts (s) (moves that are not alternative- or dimension- 
based) and uses the equation SJ = (a — d)/(a + d) to 
define the search index. Positive numbers imply more 
alternative-based moves, while negative numbers ex- 
press dimensional moves. Alternative measures such as 
adjusted ratio of clustering (ARC) offer a logically 
comparable index developed in the context of memory 
organization in free recall tasks (see Roenker, Thomp- 
son, and Brown 1971).7 

To identify the change in strategy as a function of a 
change in the structure of the decision matrix, we 
compared the search pattern that officers exhibited for 
the first six items of information to the search pattern 
of the remaining items subjects reviewed during the 
crisis.’ As was pointed out above, the fourth alternative 
(44) emerged in the dynamic choice set after subjects 
reviewed several “information bins.” The subjects did 
not expect that a new alternative would emerge. Since 
in the static condition subjects faced the same matrix 
for the entire duration of the task, changes (if any) that 
occur between the first and second phases of data 
acquisition can serve as an appropriate base rate for 
the assessment of changes in the information acquisi- 
tion patterns in the dynamic choice set. 


The Research Instrument 


A 4 X 4 (alternatives X dimensions) matrix was used. 
The decision board was developed as a SuperCard 
application for the Macintosh. The main advantages of 
the decision board are its ability to record the cognitive 
“moves” of decision makers, its user friendly interface, 
and its multimedia capacity. Figure 1 portrays the 
decision board main screen used in our experiment. 
The decision matrix was presented using 16 informa- 
tion bins. These contain the information pertaining to 
the evaluation of a given alternative along a specified 
dimension. It should be pointed out that the matrix 
covers main alternatives and dimensions identified in 
the literature as being regularly considered by policy- 
makers during a foreign policy crisis. Whereas the size 
of this matrix (4 X 4) creates the impression that it 
demands only a limited memory space, it actually 
covers a considerable amount of relevant information. 
This information was presented as a statement fol- 
lowed by a summary evaluation (see Appendix B for 
complete documentation). For example, “Containment 
of the crisis might prevent the disruption of trade flows 
to and from the surrounding countries; although not 
solving the crisis quickly might destabilize the world 
economy. I would rate this alternative as a 3.” The 
decision maker could open any information bin by 
clicking on it. A particular bin could be accessed only 


7 The first-order correlation between the Billings and Scherer (1988) 
SJ and the ARC m several of our experiments ranged from .90 to .93. 
® We chose six items as the cutoff point because several of our 
pretests showed that virtually all decision makers acquired at least six 
items in arriving at their choice. 
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once. Whereas one can speculate that the inability to 
reaccess information may haye affected the strategy 
selection, the introduction of a multiple-access proce- 
dure would have caused (in this particular case) severe 
ambiguities in the interpretation of the search data. 
After the decision was made, subjects clicked on the 
choice button beneath the corresponding alternative. 
Each commander dealt with only one of the four 
decision matrices: familiar-static, familiar-dynamic, un- 
famuiliar-static, or unfamiliar-dynamic. 


Research Material 


The common denominator of the variables that medi- 
ates the onset of decision strategies seems to center on 
the cognitive demands imposed by the decision task 
(Olshavsky 1979, Russo and Dosher 1983). The heavier 
the demand, the more likely is the decision maker to 
employ simplifying heuristics. In this experiment, the 
variations along the cognitive demands continuum 
were introduced by presenting the decision alternatives 
in a static versus dynamic fashion and by manipulating 
the familiarity of the alternatives in the choice set. 


Manipulation of Structure. Subjects in the static struc- 
ture were presented with the 4 X 4 decision matrix, as 
depicted in Figure 1. In the dynamic choice set, the 
dashed rectangle did not appear on the screen with the 
initial decision matrix. The decision maker faced a 3 X 
4 matrix—three alternatives along four dimensions. 
When an officer completed reviewing the sixth infor- 
mation bin, a message appeared informing the decision 
maker that another alternative had emerged, along 
with a description of the fourth alternative. The screen 
then changed to the entire 4 X 4 matrix (see Figure 1). 


Manipulation of Familiarity. As was pointed out 
above, the unfamiliar choice set consisted of potential 
sites for a new naval base in the Pacific: four hypothet- 
ical islands (alternatives) unknown to the officers in this 
experiment. The familiar choice set consisted of using 
force, containment, sanctions, and isolationism (“doing 
nothing”) in an international dispute between two 
islands, one of which invaded its neighbor to gain 
control of large uranium fields. Memory-based choice 
strategies suggest that subjects may have a priori 
preferences strong enough to resist the objective rank- 
ing of choice options. 

To increase the “mundane reality” of the experiment 
(Aronson and Carlsmith 1968), and since many foreign 
policy and national security decisions are made under 
time and information constraints, all the subjects were 
exposed to time pressure manipulation. They were told 
there was a time constraint, and, to prevent a leisurely 
review of the information, a timer on the decision 
board screen beeped every 15 seconds. Obviously, if no 
time constraints are introduced into an experiment, 
subjects are likely to review all the information regard- 
less of its content. The instructions and the computer 
did not convey other, more specific, time constraints. 
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Procedure 


The study was administered in the computer laboratory 
of the U.S. Air Force Academy. Each officer operated 
individually on the decision board platform. Instruc- 
tions and scenarios were displayed on the computer 
screen. Subjects were told they would be exposed to a 
specific international scenario and be presented with a 
decision matrix containing action alternatives and their 
consequences on different dimensions. The officers 
were asked to select the best choice among the avail- 
able options. The instructions also mentioned that the 
“quality of decision you make in the context of the 
simulation will suggest your ability to comprehend 
national level decision making.” Previous studies (e.g., 
Ostrom et al. 1980) indicate that portraying a decision 
task in these terms increases the motivation of the 
subjects to perform the task seriously, without contam- 
inating or confounding the salience of a particular 
decisional dimension. 

Prior to performing the foreign policy decision, a 
simple practice session was administered to familiarize 
the officers with the decision board platform. Once the 
decision was made, a postdecision questionnaire was 
administered, followed by a detailed debriefing.’ 


RESULTS 


Data analysis concentrated on two questions: Do deci- 
sion makers shift from an alternative-based to a dimen- 
sion-based search during the decision task? Which 
outcome do they select? Two aspects of decision 
making were evaluated. First, we tested whether the 
employment of an alternative-based or dimension- 
based strategy was affected by dynamic versus static 
presentation of information while also controlling for 
the familiarity of the decision makers with the alterna- 
tives in the choice set. Second, we tested for the effects 
of the decision structure on the choices subjects 
made.1° 


Strategy Selection 


The poliheuristic theory suggests that decision makers 
can employ more than one strategy in arriving at a 
choice. In our search for such changes in decision 
strategy, we focus mainly on dimension-based versus 
alternative-based strategies." 

To test for the dynamic structure effect, we calcu- 
lated the proportion of officers who changed their 
strategy between the two phases of information acqui- 
sition in the four experimental conditions. Figure 2 
displays these proportions. 

Our findings suggest that, across both scenarios, 55% 


9 The questionnaire asked for background information on the re- 
spondents and included free recall probes pertaining to the informa- 
tion that was viewed. 

10 Because our subjects often make decisions similar to those in the 
experiment, the generalizability of our results 1s more certain than if 
students had been used. 

11 Other processing characteristics are known to be highly correlated 
with these patterns of information acquisition (see Ford et al. 1989). 
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FIGURE 2. Proportion of Subjects Who 
Changed Processing Strategy as a Function 
of Both Dynamic versus Static and Familiar 
versus Unfamiliar Choice Sets 


E Static 
E Dynamic 





of the national security decision makers in the dynamic 
choice set changed their strategy during the informa- 
tion search, while only 32% of them changed their 
decision strategy when they faced a static matrix. This 
difference is close to conventional significance by the z 
test for proportions (Langer and Abelson 1972) (z = 
1.63, p < .06). Furthermore, change of strategy was 
more evident in decisions involving an unfamiliar 
choice set than a familiar choice set (z = 1.66, p < 
05). 

These results indicate that decision makers change 
their information-processing strategy as the result of 
introducing a new alternative. It is also of interest to 
explore which strategies are used at different phases of 
the decision process. To answer this question, a 2 X 
2 X 2 split-plot ANOVA was conducted on the search 
index scores of the two phases. The findings, illustrated 
in Figure 3, show that decision makers tend to begin 
the information search with a dimension-based strategy 
and as the task proceeds, shift toward an alternative- 
based strategy. The difference between the search 
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index at phase I [Mean (M) = —.03] and at phase II 
[Mean (M) = .29] is significant: F(1, 40) = 17.70, p < 
0001. 


As predicted, a strong main effect was revealed for 
the familiarity factor, F(1, 40) = 8.74, p < .005. That 
is, the unfamiliar choice set (which is cognitively more 
demanding) led to more of a dimension-based pattern 
(M = —.18) than did the familiar choice set (M = .45). 
Moreover, the shift toward a more pronounced alter- 
native-based strategy was likelier in the unfamiliar 
choice set (S7/I = —.45; SJ/U = .08) than in the familiar 
choice set (SI = .39; SIMI = 50). This statistical 
interaction was also significant: F(1, 40) = 7.49, p < .01. 

These results support two major propositions of the 
poliheuristic theory of decision making. First, the the- 
ory posits a two-stage process by which decision makers 
first use cognitive heuristics to screen alternatives in a 
dimension-based process; then, as the number of “ac- 
ceptable” alternatives is reduced, they employ a more 
analytic/alternative-based process. The second propo- 
sition addresses the cognitive underpinning of the 
previous proposition. Specifically, complex decision 
tasks, that is, those which impose cognitive strain on 
the decision maker, trigger simplifying strategies, such 
as a dimension-based search. The unfamiliar choice set 
imposes such a strain. Since the officers operating in 
the unfamiliar choice set could not use previous knowl- 
edge to facilitate the decision process, they had to pay 
more attention to information provided by the decision 
board. Moreover, the unfamiliarity with alternatives 
increased the difficulty of differentiating among them. 
These difficulties explain why decision makers facing 
unfamiliar alternatives frequently use dimension-based 
processing, as predicted by the poliheuristic theory: 
They adapt to complexity by using simplifying, dimen- 
sion-based heuristics. 


Decision Structure, Strategy, and Choice 


In addition to strategy selection, we also focused on 
whether changes in the choice set affect the choices 


FIGURE 3. Search Index Scores of Subjects for the Two Phases of Information Acquisition as a 
Function of Both Dynamic versus Static and Famillar versus Unfamiliar Choice Sets 


Unfamiliar Choice Set 


Search Index 


Phase || 
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Familiar Choice Set 
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TABLE 1. Percentage of Subjects Choosing 


a Particular Alternative as a Function of Both 
Dynamic Versus Static and-Famililar Versus 
Unfamiliar Choice Sets , 


Alternatives 
A, A,’ A Az 


Unfamiliar Choice 
Set 
Dynamic 
Static 
Familiar Choice 
Set 
Dynamic 
Static 


Across all 
Conditions 


9.09 27.27 9.09 54.55 
0.00 9.09 36.36 54.55 


27.27 0.00 54.55 18.18 
27.27 9.09 27.27 36.36 


100% 
100% 


16.00 11.00 32.00 41.00 100% 


(N = 44) 


eventually made. It should be recalled that all the 
officers faced a decision matrix consisting of the same 
value structure. Moreover, the value structure of the 
matrix defined A, as the alternative with the highest 
cumulative score (highest utility). Hence, one could 
expect that this alternative would be chosen across all 
conditions. 

Table 1 shows the frequency with which each alter- 
native was selected as a function of the choice set’s 
structure and familiarity. The interesting finding that 
emerges is that the choice was largely unaffected by the 
dynamic or static nature of the choice set. The likeli- 
hood of choosing the optimal alternative (44) was 
unaffected by whether it was displayed during the 
entire decision process or appeared after the decision 
maker had already entertained information about 
three other options. In fact, 41% of the officers (18 of 
44) across all experimental conditions selected the 
optimal alternative irrespective of the dynamic or static 
nature of the choice set. 

In contrast, familiarity with the alternatives in the 
choice set significantly affected the selection, x7(3) = 
8.52, p < .05. Overall, the most popular alternative in 
the familiar choice set was sanctions (43), not the 
optimal A,. In the unfamiliar choice set, A, was the 
most popular. These findings seem to reflect the well- 
known “preference over preference” phenomenon, 
that is, a priori evaluations of alternatives dilute the 
influence of new information (see Gilliland, Wood, and 
Schmitt 1994). These findings are also compatible 
with those of Rahn, Aldrich, and Borgida (1994), 
who observed that unfamiliar information requires 
more processing capacity (see also Einhorn, Klein- 
muntz, and Kleinmuntz 1979; Payne, Bettman, and 
Johnson 1993). 


CONCLUSION 


National security choices made during foreign policy 
crises often depend upon the decision strategy em- 
ployed by a given decision maker. Whereas one can 
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seldom infer from the outcome the nature of the 
decision process (see Keinan 1987), it is well docu- 
mented that the decision process itself affects the 
outcome. In this paper we examined the effect of 
dynamic versus static choice sets on changes in decision 
strategy (and ultimately the choice) during foreign 
policy crises. We found that the appearance of a new 
alternative in the midst of the crisis increased the 
likelihood of a change in decision strategy. These 
shifts in strategy were mainly from a dimension- 
based search to an alternative-based search. Thus, 
the findings lend support to the poliheuristic propo- 
sition of a two-stage decision-making process in 
which decision makers facing a complex decision 
start by using heuristic strategies and then often shift 
to more analytic methods.'? 

The results reported here show that decision makers 
use a mixture of decision strategies in arriving at a 
decision, and the appearance of a new option during 
the decision process causes the decision maker to select 
one kind of strategy rather than another. These results 
both support and add to previous findings about for- 
eign policy behavior. They augment the literature by 
addressing the actual decision process rather than just 
the outcome. As such, they open up the “black box” of 
foreign policy decision making. For example, they 
suggest that alternative-based expected utility strate- 
gies may indeed operate in decision making, but mainly 
in the second stage of the decision process (or when the 
number of alternatives in the original choice set is 
small). They also add credence to case studies con- 
ducted by Alexander George (1980) and by Ole Holsti 
(1969, 1972) and Holsti and George (1975) on the 
effects of cognitive demands on information processing 
in the foreign policy arena. Given the rising importance 
of the debate over choice processes in political science 
more generally, the findings have relevance to a wide 
variety of other areas as well. More research is needed, 
however, on a number of issues related to the nature 
and number of the “emerging” decision alternative(s). 
In particular, future work should focus on the effects of 
“disappearing” alternatives on the selection of decision 
strategies, since options considered feasible at the 
onset of a foreign policy crisis often become obsolete as 
the crisis progresses. Furthermore, research is needed 
on compromise effects (Simonson 1989), that is, 
whether an alternative is chosen more frequently if it 
represents a compromise solution, or a middle option, 
in a choice set. Future work testing such refinements of 
our original thesis should be undertaken to cross- 
validate our findings. 


12 It should be noted that our research deals with the cognitive 
underpinnings of choice among at least two alternatives. Other 
attempts to examine tive operations in political settings (see 
McGraw and Steenbergen 1995) use the impression formation 
paradigm. In the latter case, the focus is on judgments about one 
alternative on the basis of information on one or multiple dimen- 
sions. 
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APPENDIX A: THE SCENARIOS 


“The Gorendy-Raggol Crisis” 


During the past few days the media has focused almost 
exclusively on the military crisis in the Gorendy-Raggol 
region. This Pacific region is extremely important since one 
of the world’s largest concentrations of uranium is near the 
shores of the Gorendy and Raggol islands. 

Gorendy’s army has invaded Raggol. Information trans- 
mitted to you indicates that a number of Americans working 
for the Raggol National Uranium Development Company 
were taken prisoner. 

As the president of the United States, you must decide 
what to do. Since you are up for reelection soon, you must be 
very careful as to how you approach the situation. This 
decision will have a crucial effect on your reelection. More- 
over, our evaluation of your decision will be influenced by 
whether it increases your chances in the election. 

The situation has political, economic, foreign affairs, and 
military implications. You have assembled advisors repre- 
senting each of the pertinent policy areas. Your key political 
advisor is your chief of staff, who is primarily concerned with 
how this decision may affect your reelection. The economic 
advisor is your budget director and is concerned about the 
consequences of each alternative on defense spending, the 
trade balance, and economic growth. The Secretary of State 
is your chief foreign affairs advisor and must weigh the 
consequences of each alternative, particularly as to how the 
outcome may affect both U.S. foreign policy and U.S. stand- 
ing in the international community. Your military advisor is 
the Secretary of Defense, whose primary concern is the 
feasibility and security of any military action. 

Your advisors arrive at several alternatives: 

Containment: U.S. military units will be used to blockade 
the region and prevent any international trade and exchange 
of goods with Gorendy. 

Isolationism: Publicly condemn the invasion, but maintain 
that the conflict is a regional matter and that the United 
States is staying out of the conflict. 

International Sanctions: In conjunction with the United Na- 
tions and other international organizations, declare that no 
country will trade with Gorendy. In addition, freeze Gorendy’s 
accounts in other nations’ banks until the conflict ends. 

Use of Force: U.S. military units will resolve the conflict by 
expelling Gorendy troops from Raggol. [This alternative was 
presented as part of the original scenario only in the static 
condition. In the dynamic condition, it appeared dunng the 
decision process. | 

The decision board will indicate how each advisor evalu- 
ated these options. Their evaluations are summarized as a 
rating on a 2]-point scale (—10 implies that an advisor 
perceives the option unfavorably, 0 implies a neutral position, 
and 10 implies a very favorable evaluation). 

As ın the practice session, the decision board 1s presented 
in the form of a matrix with alternatives heading the columns 
and dimensions as the rows. 

A decision has to be made. Please begin the computer 
simulation to explore the evaluations given by the advisors 
and then determine your choice. 

As with all “real-life” decisions, there is a tradeoff between 
the amount of information you consider and the time it takes 
you to make a decision based on that information. The beeps 
that you hear from the computer represent the passage of 
time. 

Taking too much time to review the evaluations may be 
costly. Remember that you can only access a particular “box” 
of information once. 
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Press CONTINUE to start the decision process. 


“The Pacific Naval Base Decision” 


During the past few months the media has concentrated almost 
exclusively on the decision about where to build a new U.S. 
naval base in the Pacific. Ever since the closing of Subic Bay in 
the Philippines, the U.S. Navy has focused its efforts on finding 
a new location from which it can maintain the security of the 
Pacific Basin. This new base would benefit both the United 
States and the majority of the Pacific Basin countries. The only 
problem is deciding exactly where to build it. The choice has 
been narrowed to several islands in the Pacific Ocean. 

As the president of the United States, you must decide 
what to do. Since you are up for reelection soon, you must be 
very careful as to how you approach the situation. This 
decision will have a crucial effect on your reelection. More- 
over, our evaluation of your decision will be influenced by 
whether it increases your chances in the election. 

The situation has political, economic, foreign affairs, and 
military implications. You have assembled advisors repre- 
senting each of the pertinent policy areas. Your key political 
advisor is your chief of staff, who is primarily concerned with 
how this decision may affect your reelection. The economic 
advisor is your budget director and is concerned about the 
consequences of each alternative on defense spending, the 
trade balance, and economic growth. The Secretary of State 
is your chief foreign affairs advisor and must weigh the 
consequences of each alternative, particularly as to how the 
outcome may affect both U.S. foreign policy and U.S. stand- 
ing in the international community. Your military advisor is 
the Secretary of Defense, whose primary concern is the 
feasibility and security of any military action. 

Your advisors arrive at several alternatives: 

Alpha Island: It is located approximately 550 miles west of 
the Island of Minalo, which is at the southern end of 
Vermaid. 

Beta Island: This is the largest of the islands and is 
positioned along the Equator. It is located 1,250 miles north 
northwest of the Island of Kersoune. 

Charlie Island: The northernmost of the islands, ıt is 
located 2,500 miles southeast of Zorka. 

Delta Island: Also located on the Equator, it is approxi- 
mately 1,500 miles west northwest from Puportes. [This 
alternative was presented as part of the original scenario only 
in the static condition. In the dynamic condition, it appeared 
during the decision process.] 

The decision board will indicate how each advisor evalu- 
ated these options. Their evaluations are summarized as a 
rating on a 21-point scale (—10 implies that an advisor 
perceives the option unfavorably, 0 implies a neutral position, 
and 10 implies a very favorable evaluation). 

As in the practice session, the decision board is presented 
in the form of a matrix with alternatives heading the columns 
and dimensions as the rows. 

A decision has to be made. Please begin the computer 
simulation to explore the evaluations given by the advisors 
and then determine your choice. 

As with all “real-life” decisions, there is a tradeoff between 
the amount of information you consider and the time it takes 
you to make a decision based on that information. The beeps 
you hear from the computer represent the passage of time. 

Taking too much time to review the evaluations may be 
costly. Remember that you can only access a particular “box” 
of information once. 

Press CONTINUE to start the decision process. 
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APPENDIX B: THE DECISION MATRICES 


The Gorendy-Raggol Crisis Decision Matrix (Familiar Choice Set) 




































































| __Isolationism | Sanctions 






“Sanctions are politically 
safe because the 
public usually prefers ` 
to be patient in 
situations like this. 
However, there is the 
slight possibility that if 
the crisis is prolonged 
because of the walt 
for sanctions to take 
effect, your chances 
for reelection may be ° 
hurt.” 

| would rate this 
alternative as 

4 


“Sanctions give the 
military time to 
prepare for any 
possible confrontation 
with the invading 
forces. This reduces 
the chance of U.S. 

casualties.” 


















































































| would rate this 
alternative as 
7 


“Economic sanctions 
create a dependency 
whereupon allies such 
as Germany and 
Japan must 
compensate us 
financially. Also, it 
could mean more 
trade for the U.S.” 




































| would rate this 
alternative as 
6 


“Economic sanctions 
would not be effective 








i Alternatives 
Dimensions Containment 
Political “If we send In troops to | “This is safe. If the crisis 
the region we can Is kept quiet the 
appear strong and public will assume 
A garner public that we have done 
approval without well. The public often 
actually risking. high prefers to stay out of 
casualties; although other countries’ 
you may be hurt at affairs.” 
the polls In the f 
upcoming election if 
we have not yet 
resolved the crisis.” 
| would rate this | | would rate this - 
alternative as | alternative as 
3 9 
Military “This option shows the | “This would show that 
Intemational the U.S. only resorts 
community that we to force as a 
are unable to protect defensive reaction. 
our Interests. It also This would also mean 
prolongs the problem no casualties; 
and subjects our however, there Is the 
military forces to possibility that 
greater risk, which isolationism will 
will uttimately lead to damage the future 
a greater number of credibility of U.S. 
U.S. casualties.” military forces.” 
| would rate thls ' | would rate this 
alternative as alternative as 
—9 i 2 
Economic “Containment of the “Ignoring the problem 
crisis might prevent may be safe 
the disruption of politically, but 
trade flows to and economically it could 
from the surrounding mean disaster. 
countries; although Allowing the possible 
not solving the crisis nationalization of U.S. 
quickly might firms would 
destabilize the world destabilize the stock 
economy.” market.” 
| would rate this , | would rate this 
alternative as ` alternative as 
3 —8 
Foreign “Containment will show | “By asserting that the 
Affairs the world that the conflict is a regional 
U.S. does not always matter and not 


have to resort to the 
use of force. It) also 
shows that the U.S. 


becoming involved, the 
U.S. can preclude 
Intemational criticism 


ls willing and patient as a bully and the crisis 
enough to gather can be ‘defused.’ 
support for its , However, we may also 
initiatives from! be perceived as a 
nelghboring paper tiger, unable to 
countries.” |! assert ourselves in the 


í world arena.” 
would rate this | would rate this 
alternative as alternative as 

10 4 


in this case because 
the International and 
regiona! communities 
would realize that 
sanctions only prolong 
the crisis. The U.S. 
cannot afford this loss 
of prestige.” 


t would rate this 
alternative as 
—10 
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Use of Force 


“A use of force in this 


case is unwise. The 
public knows that 
the U.S. does not 
have a vital national 
Interest In this 
region and, If 
casualties are as 
high as expected, 
then you will take 
the blame come 
reelection time.” 


| would rate this 


alternative as 
—9 


“The use of force 


shows that we are 
strong enough to 
protect our vital 
national interests 
and shows other 
neighboring 
countries that they 
cannot take 
advantage of us.” 


| would rate this 


alternative as 
7 


“A use of force will 


create an economic 
boost as well as 
prevent the 
invading forces 
from nationalizing 
our enormous 
investment of 
resources Ín this 
country.” 


| would rate this 


alternative as 
8 


“This demonstrates 


to surrounding 
countries that the 
U.S. will not allow 
an aggressor nation 
to attack a weaker 
neighbor. However, 
we may be 
perceived of as 
‘bullies’ or as the 
world’s policeman.” 


| would rate this 


alternative as 
4 
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Pacific Naval Base Decision Matrix (Unfamiliar Choice Set) 
Alternatives 


Dimensions ALPHA BETA 

























































































































Political “Since most of the “Previous administrations 
public knows nothing | attempted to build a 
about this place, it naval base here and 

“| will not harm you to were denied. Your 
put the base here; success in establishing 
although it won’t | a base here would 
bring you any special | translate Into positive 
recognition either.” ratings in the polls.” 

| would rate this | would rate this 
alternative as alternative as 
3 9 

Military . “The only site avallable |-“This site will help shore 
is not conducive to up naval defenses in 
military operations the area, especially 
because of its with regard to recent 
vulnerability to attack | efforts at collaboration 
from local guerrillas.” | and training with the 

local military.” 

_| | would rate this | would rate this 

= | alternative as alternative as 
-9 2 

Economic | “We will be the first “Prohibitively expensive. 
foreign influence in . | Building a naval base 
the area and should, here would in effect 
therefore, benefit ‘break’ the budget, 
from the new especially in light of 
relationship by recent budget cuts.” 
having a new market 
for our exports; 
though it should be 
noted that the initial 
costs of building a 
base here may be 
quite high.” 

| would rate this | would rate this 
alternative as alternative as 
3 —8 
Foreign “This demonstrates to | “Choosing this site will 
Affairs neighboring demonstrate that the 
countries and areas U.S. sticks to its 
that the U.S. Is __ International 


commitments and that 
we can be trusted 
about our Intentions to 
be Involved in 
maintaining the 
region’s security; 
although there is the 


willing to help 
minimize foreign 
threats, as well as 
protect a weaker 
nation from a 
potential aggressive 
adversary. This helps 


increase both minimal risk of 
regional and world offending one or two 
stability.” other states in the 
region.” 
| would rate this | would rate this 
alternative as alternative as 
10 4 
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CHARLIE 












“A new base here would 
increase your standing 
in the polls and your 
overall popularity. © 
However, since the 

' public knows little 
about this Island your 
political gains won't 
be extraordinary.” 

| would rate this 
alternative as 

4 


“Offers an opportunity to 
control most of the 
strategic waterways 
and oceans east of 
the Asian continent.” 




























| would rate this 
alternative as 
7 


“We can strengthen our 
economic relations 
with this nation by 
building the base 
here. Discoveries of _ 
enormous amounts of 
polanium (a raw 
material for futuristic 
energy-based 
industries) near the 
island’s shores makes 
the island 
economically 
important.” 

would rate this 
alternative as 

6 


“This choice would lead 
to a breakdown in 
relations with many of 
the surrounding 

_ Islands and would 
severely hurt U.S. 
Influence and power in 
the region.” 























| would rate this 
alternative as 
—10 
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DELTA 


“There Is no logic In 
placing the naval 
base here. Voters 
may punish you for 
any collaboration with 
a nation that has 
such a poor record 
concerning human 
rights issues.” 

| would rate this 
alternative as 
—9 

“This location Is a good 
strategic choice 
because of the 
advantage the U.S. 
Navy will have in 
controling the South 
China Sea and the 
entire Indian Odean.” 

| would rate this 
alternative as 

7 


“An already existing 

ı infrastructure helps 
defray the costs of 
building a new base 
here. With the 
shrinking military 
budget, this is the 
best economic 
choice, which will 
provide the best 
retum on our 
Investment of time, 
money, and 
resources.” 

| would rate this 
alternative as 

8 


“Constructing a naval 
base here adds to 
the stability of the 
region and 
demonstrates to the 
world that we are 
resolved to be where 
t counts 
Internationally. 
However, there is a 
very slight chance 
that neighboring 
countries will view 
our actions as 
‘meddlesome.’” 

| would rate this 
alternative as 

4 
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constructs a political issue or public controversy. Two experiments examined the effect of news frames 


i Yraming is the process by which a communication source, such as a news organization, defines and 


on tolerance for the Ku Klux Klan. The first presented research participants with one of two local news 
stories about a Klan rally that varied by frame: One framed the rally as a free speech issue, and the other 
framed it as a disruption of public order. Participants who viewed the free speech story expressed more 
tolerance for the Klan than participants who watched the public order story. Additional data indicate that 
frames affect tolerance by altering the perceived importance of public order values. The relative accessibility 
of free speech and public order concepts did not respond to framing. A second experiment used a simulated 
electronic news Service to present different frames and replicated these findings. 


bout 50 million Americans watch the CBS, NBC, 

or ABC network news on an average evening, 

and an even greater share of the public watches 

at least a portion of their favorite local news broadcast 
(Ansolabehere, Behr, and Iyengar 1993). Among those 
citizens who rely on only one news outlet, television is 
preferred over newspapers and other sources by wide 
margins (Ansolabehere, Behr, and Iyengar 1993), and 
television news also enjoys the most trust of any news 
source at the national and local level (Kaniss 1991). An 
institution with such broad reach and appeal would 
seem to carry great potential power to shape the 
political views and outlooks of ordinary citizens, yet 
media scholars have differed sharply about the effect of 
the news in general and of television news in particular, 
often dismissing media impact as “minimal” at best 
(McGuire 1985, Patterson and McClure 1976). While 
numerous individual and institutional reasons could 
account for weak media effects (Ansolabehere, Behr, 
and Iyengar 1993; Beck, Dalton, and Huckfeldt 1995), 
some failures to find media effects can be blamed on 
weak research designs or measurement error (Bartels 
1993, Graber 1993). Further advancement of the con- 
ceptual and analytical tools needed to describe and 
measure the often subtle effects of the news is required. 
One way the media may shape political opinion is by 
framing issues in distinct ways (Gamson 1992, Iyengar 
1991, Nelson and Kinder 1996). Framing is the process 
by which a communication source, such as a news 
organization, defines and constructs a political issue or 
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public controversy. In the present research, we exam- 
ine how local television news outlets framed a specific, 
dramatic event: a demonstration and rally by the Ku 
Klux Klan (KKK) in a small Ohio city. We explore the 
effect of alternative news frames for this event on 
tolerance for KKK activities. We also test contrasting 
hypotheses about how viewers psychologically process 
news frames, and how such frames ultimately affect 
viewers’ thoughts about political controversies. 


THE EFFECT OF NEWS FRAMES 


People’s reasoning about divisive political issues may 
be shaped by the mass media’s depiction of the issues. 
Because both journalistic norms and market forces 
dampen strong ideological biases within most news 
organizations, especially television news (Ansolabe- 
here, Behr, and Iyengar 1993; Beck, Dalton, and 
Huckfeldt 1995; Bennett 1996), media influence is 
bound to be more subtle than outright “propaganda” 
effects (Bartels 1993).1 Examples of subtle media influ- 
ence include the well-known agenda-setting and prim- 
ing effects (Iyengar and Kinder 1987, Jacobs and 
Shapiro 1994, Krosnick and Kinder 1990, McCombs 
and Shaw 1972), both of which demonstrate how mere 
media attention to an issue or problem can affect 
public opinion. Framing is another possible mass me- 
dia influence, but one that centers on the effects of 
media content rather than the mere coverage of a 
problem (Gamson 1992; Gamson and Lasch 1983; 
Gamson and Modigliani 1987, 1989; Iyengar 1991; 
Nelson and Kinder 1996; Nelson, Oxley, and Clawson 
N.d.). 

By framing social and political issues in specific ways, 
news organizations declare the underlying causes and 


1 Many critics have argued that the restriction of media coverage 
within a narrow liberal-conservative latitude is itself a kind of 
status-quo bias (e.g., Bennett 1996, Parenti 1986). Still others have 
faulted the media for an excessively critical and cynical outlook 
concerning government institutions and political figures of both 
parties or for emphasizing the lurid and sensational over the weighty 
and substantive (e.g., Patterson 1993). Our claims about the forces 
restricting overt partisanship among the mainstream press should not 
be construed as a refutation of these other theories of media bias. 
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likely consequences of a problem and establish criteria 
for evaluating potential remedies for the problem. 
Iyengar (1991) argues that media stories typically ex- 
emplify either an episodic frame (focused on individual 
cases) or thematic frame (focused on broader social 
trends), with important consequences for how viewers 
make attributions about the causes of, and solutions to, 
such social problems as poverty and crime. A broader 
treatment can be found in the discussion by Gamson 
and colleagues of media frames as symbolic issue 
constructions (Gamson 1992; Gamson and Lasch 1983; 
Gamson and Modigliani 1987, 1989). In this approach, 
frames act like plots or story lines, lending coherence 
to otherwise discrete pieces of information (see also 
Best 1995, Entman 1993, Pan and Kosicki 1993, 
Schneider and Ingram 1993). By this account, frames 
function much like alternative formulations of a deci- 
sion-making task (Carroll and Johnson 1990). Frames 
organize the presentation of facts and opinion within a 
newspaper article or television news story. Poverty, for 
example, may be framed in a way that emphasizes the 
responsibility of the poor themselves for their disad- 
vantaged status or in a way that suggests social, eco- 
nomic, or political forces are to blame (Iyengar 1991). 
Similarly, a social policy such as welfare may be framed 
as a key element of the “cycle of poverty” that rein- 
forces degenerate morals and behavior patterns or as a 
“helping hand” or “ladder out of poverty” for those 
willing to better their condition (Gamson and Lasch 
1983). 

Frames may originate within or outside the news 
organization. Journalists’ common reliance on elite 
sources for quotes, insight, analysis, and information 
means that the media often serve as conduits for 
individuals eager to promote a certain perspective to a 
broader public audience. A well-placed quote or 
soundbite will convey a construction of an issue that 
could ultimately benefit a particular interest. Other 
symbolic devices that carry frames include visual im- 
ages, metaphors, caricatures, and catchphrases (Gam- 
son and Lasch 1983). While elites are the source of 
many frames and framing devices, news organizations 
themselves will readily construct them on their own in 
order to summarize concisely the kernel of a story. 
Such rhetorical apparatus has special appeal to televi- 
sion news journalists, editors, and producers, who are 
on constant lookout for colorful and punchy verbal and 
visual material with which to enliven a story (Bennett 
1996, Kaniss 1991). 


PSYCHOLOGICAL RESPONSES TO 
NEWS FRAMES 


Frames, and the verbal and visual material that helps 
convey them, can have significant consequences for 
how viewers perceive and understand an issue, and 
they can direct the formation of individual opinions 
about the controversy (Iyengar 1991, Nelson and 
Kinder 1996). Frames shape individual understanding 
and opinion concerning an issue by stressing specific 
elements or features of the broader controversy, reduc- 
ing a usually complex issue down to one or two central 
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aspects (Nelson, Oxley, and Clawson N.d.). Attaching 
the label “free speech controversy” to a KKK rally, for 
example, stresses the fundamental civil liberties at 
stake, while visual images of police in riot gear empha- 
size the violence and disruption that could emerge 
during the rally. These differences in emphasis can 
translate into differing tolerance levels among observ- 
ers of these frames. 

Three separate models help explain how viewers 
process mass media information and how that infor- 
mation ultimately affects political opinion. The learn- 
ing model holds that mass media messages such as 
television news stories influence viewer opinion by 
providing new information about an issue (Graber 
1994). If a viewer were unaware, for example, that 
KKK rallies have the potential for violence, then 
coverage of a rally that included video footage of 
violent clashes among demonstrators, counterdemon- 
strators, and police might turn that individual’s opinion 
toward greater restrictions on such events. 

Beyond simply providing the raw data for construct- 
ing an opinion, mere coverage of an issue brings 
associated beliefs and feelings to the forefront of 
conscious thought. Such is the basis for a second, 
broadly accepted model of communication effects, the 
priming or cognitive accessibility model (Iyengar 1991, 
Iyengar and Kinder 1987, Jacobs and Shapiro 1994, 
Kinder and Sanders 1996, Zaller 1992). The emphasis 
on accessibility derives from a depiction of the individ- 
ual as a cognitive miser or limited-capacity information 
processor (Fiske and Taylor 1991). Our inability to 
process simultaneously a large number of ideas ensures 
that political judgments and evaluations are based on 
only a subset of all potentially relevant thoughts, 
feelings, or other considerations (Zaller 1992). Consid- 
erations that are accessible, that is, easily retrieved 
from long-term memory or perhaps already present in 
conscious thought, will enter into such judgments with 
greater likelihood than inaccessible thoughts. Presum- 
ably, issues featured recently and/or repeatedly in the 
news will be relatively accessible to viewers and thus 
have greater potential to influence judgments and 
opinions. 

However appealing accessibility explanations may be 
for some mass media effects, we believe they are not 
the primary mechanism that accounts for framing 
effects. Nelson and Kinder (1991) used a question- 
wording manipulation to simulate different frames for 
affirmative action and found effects of the frames on 
participants’ opinions without corresponding changes 
in the accessibility of frame-related constructs, as mea- 
sured in a reaction-time task (Fazio 1990). Accessibility 
models stress that information must be accessible to be 
influential, but they neglect the important qualification 
that equally accessible information will not have an 
equal effect on judgments or opinions (Anderson 
1991). Expectancy-value models, and other algebraic 
formulations of attitudes (Ajzen and Fishbein 1980), 
stress that different pieces of information (facts, be- 
liefs, values, etc.) carry different weights, reflecting 
their relative effect on the summary attitude. These 
weights correspond to the perceived importance, rele- 
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vance, reliability, or perceptual salience of the infor- 
mation (Anderson and Zalinski 1991, Taylor and Fiske 
1978, van der Pligt and Eiser 1984). We suggest that 
media frames influence opinions by stressing specific 
values, facts, or other considerations, endowing them 
with greater apparent relevance to the issue than they 
might appear to have under an alternative frame. In 
other words, frames affect opinions simply by making 
certain considerations seem more important than oth- 
ers; these considerations, in turn, carry greater weight 
for the final attitude. 

In the case of the Ku Klux Klan public rallies, we 
anticipated that local television news outlets would 
vary in the frames they used to portray the controversy 
and that differences in framing would influence viewer 
tolerance for KKK activities. We expected news frames 
emphasizing the civil liberties at stake, namely, the 
KKK’s First Amendment rights to freedom of speech 
and assembly, would encourage more tolerant attitudes 
among viewers. By contrast, stories framing the issue 
with reference to the potential dangers that such rallies 
pose, especially the threat of violent confrontations 
among Klan supporters, counterdemonstrators, and 
police, would inspire less tolerant attitudes. We believe 
that any such effects would arise primarily because the 
emphasis placed on these alternative facets of the issue 
elevates the perceived relevance or importance of 
these considerations compared to others. So, for exam- 
ple, a frame emphasizing the constitutional guarantee 
of free speech (versus some other kind of frame) 
should make the value of free speech seem relatively 
more important and especially relevant to tolerance 
judgments. While framing may indeed affect the acces- 
sibility of corresponding considerations, we do not 
expect cognitive accessibility to be the primary carrier 
of framing effects. 


TOLERANCE OF HATE GROUPS 


Tolerance controversies are a potentially fruitful area 
for studying news frame effects. Small towns and large 
cities throughout America have witnessed numerous 
public speeches, rallies, and other symbolic acts by the 
Ku Klux Klan in recent years, many of which have 
attracted considerable media attention. These acts 
have included attempts by the KKK to erect crosses on 
public property, such as the capitol grounds in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and efforts to participate in “Adopt a 
Highway” cleanup programs, complete with a sign in 
the group’s honor on a designated stretch of road. 
Among the most notorious of the Klan’s activities have 
been numerous public speeches and rallies, which the 
increasingly media-savvy KKK has parlayed into tre- 
mendous amounts of free publicity, courtesy of local 
newspapers and television news broadcasts. The spec- 
tacle of these events, with the outrageous rhetoric and 
outward appearance of Klan members juxtaposed 
against the fury of angry counterdemonstrators, makes 
them irresistible targets for local television news out- 
lets. 

The public debate over the KKK’s activities and 
what, if anything, individuals and governments should 
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do about them revisits age-old vexations about extend- 
ing civil liberties such as freedom of speech and 
assembly to hate groups and other politically unpopu- 
lar minorities (Gibson and Bingham 1985, Gross and 
Kinder 1996, Marcus et al. 1995). While some people 
undoubtedly share the KKK’s extreme political views, 
most who defend their right to rally and to make public 
speeches argue that these activities should be tolerated 
because freedom of speech and assembly must extend 
to all, no matter how repugnant their views. Defenders 
of the KKK’s rights claim that the idea of civil liberties 
is meaningless unless we are willing to grant these 
liberties to those with whom we disagree.? This view 
corresponds exactly with Sullivan, Piereson, and Mar- 
cus’s (1982) definition of tolerance: the willingness to 
extend liberties and protections to disliked or even 
hated groups. 

Those who seek to curtail some of the KKK’s 
activities do not generally discount the value of civil 
liberties such as freedom of speech and assembly. They 
argue that civil liberties may be restricted when other 
important values are put at risk. The KKK’s history of 
violence and intimidation, along with its special offen- 
siveness to certain groups, represents a significant 
threat to equality and civil rights, according to this view 
(Gibson and Bingham 1985, Hanson 1993). Further- 
more, the potential for violent confrontations between 
the KKK and counterdemonstrators (a few of which 
have indeed occurred) represents a significant threat to 
public order and civic harmony and thus is a compel- 
ling reason for limiting the Klan’s public appearances 
and speeches. 

The debate over tolerance for hate groups thus lays 
bare a conflict between competing fundamental values 
in American political culture (Tetlock 1986). On the 
one hand are the almost sacred rights to free speech 
and assembly embodied in the Bill of Rights and 
endorsed, at least in the abstract, by overwhelming 
proportions of Americans (Sullivan, Piereson, and 
Marcus 1982). On the other hand are the values of 
protection for vulnerable minority groups and the 
preservation of public order and safety, all of which 
face significant threat from the KKK and its often 
unruly rallies. When important values are brought into 
conflict by a public controversy, the opinions that 
develop about the issue are often ambivalent and 
unstable (Alvarez and Brehm 1995; Chong 1993; Feld- 
man and Zaller 1992; Thompson, Zanna, and Griffin 
1995). Chong’s (1993) qualitative examination of how 
certain individuals reason about civil liberties shows 
that many people can be “talked out” of their positions 
on such issues as wiretapping, search and seizure, and 
censorship. The seeming readiness with which people 
switch positions on these issues suggests that they are 
aware of the competing values exposed by such con- 
troversies but are unable to assert firmly the domi- 


2 In an editorial supporting the KKK’s right to place a cross on the 
grounds of the Ohio capitol, the Columbus Dispatch wrote (January 
24, 1995): “The heartbeat of this enduring democracy 1s found in the 
First Amendment. The courts must—with unflagging zeal— guard 
freedom of speech against even well-intentioned encroachment.” 
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nance of one value or consideration over another. 
Similarly, Kuklinski et al. (1991) found significantly 
different tolerance levels when participants were asked 
to focus on their thoughts versus their feelings about 
granting civil liberties to certain groups. Clearly, not 
only the collective public is divided over tolerance and 
civil liberties issues, but also individuals fee] drawn in 
opposite directions by competing feelings, beliefs, and 
values. When opinions are ambivalent, the framing of 
an issue by the mass media or other communication 
agent may have an uncommon influence on opinion by 
shaping the values and other considerations individuals 
draw on when formulating their own views on the 
subject. 

Tolerance is usually considered a function of indi- 
vidual and group characteristics. People vary in their 
tolerance for certain groups, and their degree of toler- 
ance may be related to specific individual variables, 
such as educational achievement (Sullivan, Piereson, 
and Marcus 1982). Furthermore, the activities of dif- 
ferent groups will be tolerated to differing degrees by 
the broader public, depending on both attributes of the 
group and the nature of the times (Kuklinski et al. 
1991, Stouffer 1955). Mass media coverage represents a 
potential contextual determinant of tolerance. We con- 
tend that tolerance reflects not only stable character- 
istics of individuals and groups but also more volatile 
environmental factors, such as the way the mass media 
frames the central features of the tolerance contro- 


versy. 
STUDY 1 


Overview 


We chose the laboratory experiment as the best ap- 
proach to testing our main hypotheses about the effect 
of media frames on tolerance and the critical role of 
value weighting in mediating frame effects. Through 
random assignment of participants to conditions, sys- 
tematic manipulation of the independent variable, and 
control over extraneous sources of variance, laboratory 
experiments provide superior information about the 
causal relationship between independent and depen- 
dent variables (Kinder and Palfrey 1993). In Study 1, 
participants were assigned, on a random basis, to watch 
different television news stories about KKK activities; 
they then expressed their tolerance for the KKK. In 
such a laboratory setting, any differences in tolerance 
will almost certainly be due to the experimental ma- 
nipulation (the different news stories). In addition, the 
laboratory setting permits measurement of the psycho- 
logical processing of media messages, which would be 
very difficult, if not impossible, to obtain in other 
research settings. 


Design and Procedure 


The participants were 222 undergraduate students (107 
women, 115 men) enrolled in introductory political 
science courses. They received extra course credit for 
their contribution. Participant groups ranged in size 
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TABLE 1. Demographic and Political 
Characteristics of Participants 


TOPS 
Study 1 Study 2 Sample” 

Sex 

Female 48.2% 41.0% 

Male 51.8 59.0 
Race/ethnicity 

White 83.8 82.1 

Black 5.0 12.8 

Asian 6.3 2.6 

Hispanic 1.8 0.0 

Other 3.2 2.6 
Political ideology” 

1 = very liberal 4.5 5.1 

2 7.2 25.6 

3 16.7 17.9 

4 = moderate 26.6 17.9 

5 18.0 15.4 

6 19.8 17.9 

7 = very conservative 7.2 0.0 
Party identification 


1 = strong Democrat 5.0 at 
2 10.4 28.2 


3 13.1 15.4 

4 = Independent 22.5 15.4 

5 18.0 ll 

6 21.2 20.5 

7 = strong Republican 9.9 5.1 
Class in college 

First year 14.0 35.9 

Sophomore 14.0 28.2 

Junior 19.8 23.1 

Senior 49.5 12.8 

Graduate 2.3 0.0 
Note: Entnes are the percentage of respondents who fall into each 
category for each variable. Missing data are excluded. Numbers may 
not add to 100 due to rounding error. 
“The Ohio Polrtcal Survey (TOPS) was a representative telephone 
survey of 808 voting-age Ohio residents conducted during November 
and December 1994. 
>Reepondents m the two expenments marked ther ideological 
on a seven-pomt scale TOPS respondents were first asked to identify 
themselves as “liberal,” “moderate,” “middle of the road,” or “conser- 
vative ” Those in the moderate and middle-of-the-road categories (56% 
of the sample) were then asked if they considered themsetves “closer 
to” liberal or conservative 


from one to five persons. The experiment followed a 
completely randomized, between-subjects design, with 
two manipulations: (1) the news story frame (free 
speech versus public order) and (2) the cognitive 
processing task (reaction time task versus importance 
rating task). 

A convenience sample of undergraduates inevitably 
raises questions about the representativeness of any 
findings (Sears 1986). Table 1 summarizes the demo- 
graphic and political characteristics of our sample and 
compares it with a representative sample of Ohio 
adults. The data show that our sample is not homoge- 
neous, but instead varies appreciably on important 
demographic and political variables. Far from being 
the proverbial “college sophomores,” fully half of the 
Study 1 participants are seniors. Still, we do not claim 
that the /evel of tolerance expressed by the participants 
accurately reflects that of the U.S. adult population. 
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TABLE 2. Content of KKK News Stories, Study 1 


Free Speech Frame 
Theme 


message. 


“No free speech for racists,” on slgn held by 
protester. 
“I came down here to hear what they have to 


say and | think | should be able to listen if | 
want to,” spoken by a supporter of the KKK. 


Chanting of protesters. 
KKK leaders speaking before a microphone. 


Images 


Intermews Three of the four people interviewed were Klan 


supporters who wanted to hear the Klan’s 
message. 


We do believe, however, that it is reasonable to assume 
the effect of news framing observed in our sample 
would not differ drastically from that of most other 


groups. 


News Frames. Participants began the experiment by 
watching one of two different seven-minute videotapes 
that was described as a compilation of stories from 
recent local television news broadcasts. Each tape 
began with the same five-minute “warm-up” segment: a 
story about the development of a local science mu- 
seum, two brief human interest stories, and one com- 
mercial. The final story, immediately following the 
commercial, concerned the KKK rally. We videotaped 
news broadcasts from different Columbus television 
stations during the period surrounding two highly 
publicized KKK rallies, expecting that any stories about 
these rallies would be captured by a relatively small 
number of frames. We selected as our critical stories 
two reports about the same event—a speech and rally 
by the KKK on the steps of the Ross County Court- 
house in Chillicothe, Ohio— broadcast by two different 
Columbus stations. Each story featured a reporter on 
location, with video of KKK speakers, crowd scenes, 
and interviews. Although there was considerable over- 
lap in the stories, especially in their imagery, they 
exemplified two alternative framings of the event: a 
free speech frame and a public order frame. The 
former emphasized the nght of KKK members to 
speak to the public and, especially, the right of their 
supporters and the curious to hear what the Klan had 
to say. The latter highlighted the disturbances that 
erupted during the rally and included images of police 
officers in riot gear. Table 2 provides a summary of the 
stories’ content. Appendix A contains a more complete 
discussion of our procedure for selecting these stories. 


Tolerance Measures. Immediately following the video- 
tape, participants answered two questions concerning 
their tolerance for the KKK. The first asked: “Do you 
support or oppose allowing members of the Ku Klux 
Klan to hold public rallies in our city?” The second 
asked: “Do you support or oppose allowing members 
of the Ku Klux Klan to make a speech in our city?” 
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Public Order Frame 


Members of the KKK and those protesting their KKK rallies have the potential for disorder and physical 
appearance were determined to get out their 


violence between KKK supporters and those 
protesting their appearance. 


“Here you have a potential for some real sparks in the 
crowd,” spoken by an observer. 

“The tension between Klan protesters and supporters 
came within seconds of violence,” spoken by a 
reporter. 


Police officers standing in front of Klan members 
protecting them from the protesters. 


All three people interviewed emphasized the violence 
and disruption of public order that they had 
witnessed. 


Respondents used a seven-point scale, anchored by 
“strongly support” and “strongly oppose,” to indicate 
their tolerance for the KKK. 


Cognitive Processing Tasks. Following the tolerance 
measures, half of the participants completed a reaction 
time task, which measured the cognitive accessibility of 
such concepts as freedom and disorder, while the 
remaining participants completed an importance rating 
task, which measured their perceptions of the impor- 
tance of free speech and public order values with 
respect to tolerance for the KKK. Both of these tasks 
were presented via an interactive computerized ques- 
tionnaire. 

The reaction time task closely followed the word/ 
nonword judgment paradigm suggested by Fazio 
(1990). Participants viewed a series of letter strings 
flashed in the center of the computer monitor and 
indicated as quickly as possible whether the letters 
constituted a true English word, like “center,” or a 
nonsense word, like “treskl.” They did so by pressing 
one of two keys, clearly labeled “WORD” and “NOT A 
WORD.” After two practice trials, four categories of 
word probes appeared in random order: words related 
to free speech (e.g., “liberty”), words related to public 
order (e.g., “danger”), neutral filler words (e.g., “plan- 
et”), and nonsense words. Appendix B contains a 
complete listing of the words. The computer recorded 
the duration of time between the initial display of the 
word and the keypress. Response time was taken as an 
indicator of the relative accessibility of the concept in 
memory, with more accessible concepts producing 
faster times (Fazio 1990). 

For the importance rating task, five values, beliefs, or 
other considerations with respect to the tolerance issue 
were presented. Participants were asked to indicate 
“how IMPORTANT each of these ideas is to you when 
you think about the question of whether or not the Ku 
Klux Klan should be allowed to make speeches and 
hold demonstrations in public.” Among these five 
statements were two summarizing civil liberties per- 
spectives on the controversy and one statement stress- 
ing public order considerations. Appendix B gives the 
full text of these questions. 
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TABLE 3. Tolerance Judgments, Reaction 
Times, and Importance Ratings by Framing 
Condition, Study 1 


Public 
Order 


Free 
Speech 
Framing Framing 

Condition Condition 


Tolerance for rallies? 3.96 3.31 
Tolerance for speeches’ 4.17 3.54 
Reaction time for free 

speech words? 6.34 6.42 
Reaction time for disorder 

words” 6.43 6.53 
Reaction time for filler words” 6.35 6.48 
Importance of free speech? 5.49 5.25 
Importance of public order” 4.75 5.43 
“Higher members indicate greater 


tolerance. 
’Entnes are natural logs of reaction times in milliseconds 
“Higher numbers indicate greater importance 





We randomly assigned participants to one or the 
other processing task to eliminate the contamination of 
these measures. For example, the importance item 
“freedom of speech for all citizens is a fundamental 
American right” by its mere appearance may have 
primed the concept of freedom of speech for all 
respondents, rendering subsequent reaction time mea- 
sures for that concept ambiguous (Katz and Hass 
1988). 


Other Measures. ‘Yo conclude the experiment, respon- 
dents completed a number of items measuring beliefs, 
opinions, and demographic variables potentially re- 
lated to tolerance for the KKK. Included were authori- 
tarianism, measured by a four-item version of the 
F-scale (Lane 1955); racial prejudice, measured by a 
four-item version of the modern racism scale (McCon- 
ahay, Hardee, and Batts 1981); support for free speech 
rights and civil liberties (adapted from Kuklinski et al. 
1991 and Sullivan, Piereson, and Marcus 1982); and 
concern about public order. General attitudes toward 
the KKK were measured by a series of semantic 
differential trait scales (e.g., “peaceful—ageressive”). 
Also included were feeling thermometers for the KKK 
and civil rights leaders. Appendix C contains the full 
text of these items. 


Results 


Effects of News Frames on Tolerance. We expected that 
participants in the free speech framing condition would 
express greater tolerance for KKK public rallies and 
speeches than those in the public order condition. 
Independent-samples (Student’s) t-tests showed higher 
levels of tolerance for KKK speeches (t2.5 = 2.33, p = 
.02) and rallies (t2., = 2.34, p = .02) among 
participants in the free speech framing condition than 
among participants in the public order condition. Mean 
tolerance scores for the two conditions appear in Table 
3; 

In addition to producing differences in tolerance for 
KKK activities, the news story frames were expected to 
affect the relation between tolerance for the Klan and 
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other related opinions, (Nelson and Kinder 1996). By 
constructing the issue as especially relevant to a single 
value (freedom of speech or maintaining public order), 
the two frames sent implicit messages about which 
considerations should dominate opinion. We therefore 
hypothesized that attitudes toward civil liberties in 
general and freedom of expression in particular should 
relate more closely to tolerance for the KKK among 
participants in the free speech condition than among 
participants in the public order condition. In contrast, 
we expected that attitudes toward government efforts 
to maintain public order would relate more closely to 
tolerance for the KKK among participants in the public 
order framing condition. To test these hypotheses, we 
regressed tolerance for the KKK on a set of predictor 
variables, including support for civil liberties, support 
for freedom of expression, and support for government 
efforts to maintain and preserve public order. The 
regressions included other variables potentially related 
to tolerance, based on extant research (e.g., Sullivan, 
Piereson, and Marcus 1982): authoritarianism, racial 
prejudice, attitudes toward the KKK, and feeling ther- 
mometer ratings of the KKK and civil rights leaders. 
Two regressions were performed for both tolerance 
outcome measures (tolerance of KKK speeches and 
KKK rallies): one for participants in the free speech 
condition and one for those in the public order condi- 
tion. The results of these analyses are displayed in 
Table 4. 

The results provide mixed support for these hypoth- 
eses. Support for civil liberties did indeed predict 
tolerance for KKK speeches and rallies more strongly 
in the free speech frame than in the public order frame. 
This difference between framing conditions in the 
regression coefficient was statistically significant for the 
speeches measure (p = .01) but not quite significant 
(p < .08) for the rallies measure. Conversely, public 
order concerns significantly predicted tolerance for 
KKK speeches in the public order condition but not in 
the free speech condition; the difference between the 
conditions did not reach statistical significance, how- 
ever. The effect of public order concerns on tolerance 
for KKK rallies did not vary by experimental condi- 
tion. Finally, contrary to our prediction, the effect of 
support for freedom of expression on tolerance for 
the KKK was somewhat more powerful in the public 
order condition, although the difference was not 
significant. 


Psychological Processing of News Frames. The reaction 
time and importance rating tasks were designed to test 
two alternative hypotheses about the psychological 
processes that mediate framing effects. The framing of 


3 To establish the statistical significance of these differences, we 
reestimated the regression models for the entire sample and included 
variables representing the experimental condition (dummy variable) 
and the interactions between the expermental condition and the 
crucial predictor variables (support for free speech, endorsement of 
civil liberties, support for public order). These interaction terms, 
estimating the difference between experimental conditions in the 
effect of some predictor on tolerance (say, the effect of support for 
free speech on tolerance for KKK rallies), then can be tested for 
statistical significance. 
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Table 4. Regression Model Predicting Tolerance for KKK Speeches and Rallies, by Framing 


Condition, Study 1 


Tolerance for Speeches 
Free Speech 


—.25 
(.19) 

41 
(.12) 


Public order 

Civil liberties 

Freedom of expression 
Attitudes toward the KKK 
F-Scale 

Modern racism 


Feeling thermometer: KKK 


Feeling thermometer: Civil rights. leaders 


Ideology 


Number of cases 
Adjusted R? | 


Tolerance for Rallies 


Public Order Free Speech Public Order 


Note: Table entnes are unstandardized regression coefficients with standard’ errors in parentheses. The dependent vanable is coded so that a higher score 
indicates a more tolerant attttude toward the KKK. The independent variables are coded so that a high score indicates high support for public order, high 
support for freedom of expression, high support for crvil liberties, a positive attitude toward the trarts of KKK members, more authoritanan atttudes, racial 
Intolerance, favorable evaluations of the KKK and civil nghts leaders, and a liberal ideology. 


*D < .10, “p < 05, "p< 01 


news stories may influence opinion either by increasing 
the cognitive accessibility of' such concepts as free- 
dom and public order or by increasing the perceived 
importance or relevance of these values for toler- 
ance. 

If framing effects are mediated by accessibility, then 
participants should respond relatively swiftly to words 
most consonant with the frame they viewed. Thus, 
participants in the free speech framing condition 
should have responded more quickly to words related 
to free speech than to words related to public order, 
while participants in the public order condition should 
have displayed the opposite; pattern. The reaction 
times did not conform to this pattern. Before analysis, 
a natural log transformation| of response times was 
conducted, to correct for skewness in the distribution. 
Extreme outliers were also removed from the analysis. 
The transformed reaction times were averaged across 
the two critical categories of word probes (free speech 
and public order) for each participant. The data then 
were analyzed using a 2 X \2—(free speech versus 
public order probe) X (free speech versus public order 
framing condition)—repeated measures analysis of 
variance (ANOVA), with type of probe treated as a 
within-subject variable. While| there was a main effect 
of probe type (all participants, regardless of video 
condition, responded more > quickly to free speech than 
public order words, F181 = 36.51, p < .001), probe 
type did not interact with frame condition (Figi < 1), 
indicating that participants did not respond more or 
less quickly to specific categories of probes as a result 





of their framing condition.* Refer to Table 3 for the 
relevant means. 

If framing effects are instead mediated by perceived 
importance, then participants in the free speech con- 
dition should rate free speech values as more impor- 
tant than should participants in the public order con- 
dition. Conversely, the latter should rate public order 
values as more important than should the former. To 
test this hypothesis, we combined the scores for the two 
free speech items (Pearson’s r = .36) into one measure 
and analyzed the importance ratings according toa 2 Xx 
2—(free speech versus public order values) X (free 
speech versus public order framing condition)—re- 
peated-measures ANOVA, with values treated as a 
within-subject variable. Average ratings for the two 
types of considerations, displayed in ‘Table 3, conform 


i 


4 To control for ındıvidual differences ın response quickness, re- 
searchers commonly use filler words and calculate difference scores 
between the target and filler words (Fazio 1990). We also performed 
a repeated measures ANOVA on difference scores, but the results 
are somewhat misleading. Subjects. in the free speech condition 
responded more quickly to all probes, mcluding filler tems. As a 
result, the difference scores, which subtract reaction times to the 
neutral fillers from reaction times to the other two probe categories, 
appear to indicate that reaction times were quickest for free speech 
words among subjects in the public order condition. Again, this 1s 
only relative to the neutral filler probes; the fastest reaction times to 
free speech probes were, ın fact, observed for subjects in the free 
speech condition (refer to Table 3). For clarity, we report results only 
for the logarithmic transformed scores, not for the difference scores. 
The ANOVA for the difference scores also fails to show the critical 
interaction predicted by the accessibility hypothesis. 
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FIGURE 1. 
Effects, Study 1 


September 1997 


Path Analysis Testing the Mediational Role of Importance Judgments for Framing 


jil 


.99 


Freedom of 
Speech 
Importance 


Tolerance 


Public Order 
Importance 


Note: Coefficients are equivalent to standardized partal regression (8) weights Frame is dummy coded such that the free speech frame condition = 0, 
and the public order frame condrton = 1 Freedom of speech and public order Importance vanables are coded such that higher numbers indicate greater 
perceived importance of the value Tolerance is coded such that higher numbers indicate greater tolerance In the paths directly leadimg to tolerance, 
coefficients in regular typeface are for tolerance of rallies; coefficients in boldface are for tolerance of speeches. Residual vanance is indicated by 


boxed R’s 
"p = 05; “p = .01 > 





exactly to our predictions: Free speech values are rated 
as somewhat more important by participants in the free 
speech framing condition, while public order values are 
rated as considerably more important by participants in 
the public order framing condition. The critical inter- 
action from the ANOVA was significant (F1 134 = 
4.33, p < .05). Refer to Table 3 for the means. 

The results thus far substantiate our main points: 
Media framing of the KKK controversy significantly 
affected tolerance for the group, and this effect came 
about primarily because the two frames stressed the 
relevance or importance of different values (free 
speech versus public order), not because the frames 
altered the cognitive accessibility of those values. In 
order to ensure that value importance truly mediated 
the effect of the frames, a path-analytic or causal 
modeling analysis is required (Asher 1983). The path 
model illustrated in Figure 1 was tested, using OLS 
regression to estimate path coefficients. The results 
support our expectation: Framing condition (in the 
analysis, a dummy variable) affected the perceived 
importance of free speech and public order, which in 
turn affected viewer tolerance toward the KKK. As was 
apparent from the initial examination of the mean 
importance ratings, most of the effect of framing was 
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transmitted via the perceived importance of public 
order. In fact, the effect of framing on the perceived 
importance of free speech, while consistent with our 
predictions, is nonsignificant—perhaps because of the 
already stratospheric level of support enjoyed by free 
speech values (see Appendix C). A subsequent causal 
analysis showed that the accessibility of concepts re- 
lated to free speech and public order did not mediate 
the effect of framing on tolerance. 


Discussion 


Two lessons may be learned from Study 1. The first is 
that news framing of a civil liberties confrontation 
matters for viewers’ tolerance. Participants in this 
experiment, who witnessed news reports about the very 
same event, expressed significantly different opinions 
depending upon media framing of that event. Those 
who saw a story framing the KKK rally as a free speech 
issue expressed greater tolerance for the Klan than did 
those who saw a story depicting it as a potentially 
explosive clash between two angry groups. The second 
lesson is that the effect of news frames on tolerance 
judgments is carried by the frames’ influence on the 
perceived importance of specific values evoked by this 
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issue, especially, as it turns out, the importance of 
maintaining public order. For framing that elevated 
public order concerns, tolerance was relatively lower. 

The Study 1 results are intriguing in part because the 
experimental stimuli were extracted from the real 
world of television news and not concocted in the 
researchers’ imagination. This external validity comes 
at a price, however: While the two stories differed in 
terms of framing, they also may have differed in other 
subtle ways that we could not control. Although the 
mediational analysis lends credibility to the claim that 
the crucial difference really is the frames and their 
emphasis on the importance of different values, even 
greater credibility would accrue from a replication of 
these results using experimental stimuli expressly cre- 
ated to represent these two frames. This was our primary 
goal in Study 2. 


STUDY 2 


Overview 


Study 2 preserves the essential conceptual features of 
Study 1 but changes the presentation of the frame 
stimuli and adds a second measure of value impor- 
tance. Rather than rely on actual news coverage of an 
event, we constructed artificial (but realistic) free 
speech and public order frames and embedded them in 
an electronic newspaper-style format. We thus could 
exert greater control over the information that varied 
across framing conditions, minimizing the chance that 
idiosyncratic features of the news stories confounded 
with the frames were responsible for the observed 
effects. A second measure of value importance—a 
values ranking procedure (Rokeach 1973)—was added 
to the importance rating procedure used in Study 1. 


Design and Procedure 


The participants in Study 2 were 71 students, who 
received extra credit. They were somewhat younger 
and more liberal than those in Study 1, but they still 
varied appreciably in their basic demographic and 
political characteristics (refer to Table 1). Participants 
were randomly assigned to either a free speech or a 
public order news frame condition. After reading the 
news story, each completed either an importance rating 
or ranking task. Thus, the experiment incorporated a 
2 X 2—(free speech versus public order frame) X 
(importance rating versus importance ranking)—be- 
tween-subjects design. 

The computer-controlled experiment was described 
to participants as a study of ‘how effectively Internet 
news services provide information to the public. Par- 
ticipants were told they would view images from a 
“prototype” of the campus newspaper’s World Wide 
Web news page. Their task was to read the stories 
presented on screen and answer a series of questions 
concerning their reactions. Participants saw three sto- 
ries, the first of which was the KKK story, framed in 
either free speech or public order terms. 

Both KKK stories presented the same set of facts 
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about the controversy: (1) The university administra- 
tion was considering a request from the KKK to hold a 
speech and rally on campus; (2) various courts had 
ruled that the KKK has a constitutional right to free 
expression; and (3) similar rallies around Ohio had 
sparked violent clashes between KKK supporters and 
counterdemonstrators. The full text of each story ap- 
pears in Appendix D. While this basic information 
about the controversy was held constant across the two 
stories, additional features—the headline, picture, and 
quotes within the body of the article—established each 
story’s frame. The photograph accompanying the free 
speech frame, for example, showed the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, while the photograph accompanying the public 
order frame showed police forcefully suppressing a 
riot. Likewise, “Clifford Strong,” a fictional law profes- 
sor, was quoted in the former as stressing the preemi- 
nence of free speech, while claiming in the latter that 
“safety must be our top priority.” 

After reading the story, participants answered a 
common series of questions, beginning with the toler- 
ance item: “Do you think that O.S.U. should or should 
not allow the Ku Klux Klan to hold a rally on campus?” 
The students then completed one of two tasks designed 
to measure the perceived importance of upholding 
freedom of speech and maintaining safety and security 
on campus, with respect to the KKK controversy. The 
importance rating task resembled the task from Study 
1 and asked respondents to rate the importance of “a 
citizen’s freedom to speak or hear what he or she 
wants” and “campus safety and security.” 

The importance ranking task was intended to cap- 
ture the tradeoff between the values of freedom of 
expression and public order implied by the KKK 
controversy. Respondents were shown four statements: 
“A person’s freedom to speak and hear what he or she 
wants should be protected”; “Campus safety and secu- 
rity should be protected”; “Racism and prejudice 
should be opposed”; and “Ohio State’s reputation 
should be protected.” Participants were instructed to 
use the computer mouse to select the most important 
concern “based on how important (it is) to you when 
you think about whether or not OSU should allow the 
Ku Klux Klan to hold a speech and rally on campus,” 
then the second most important, and so on, until all 
four were ranked. The program precluded ranking the 
same option more than once or ranking fewer than 
four options. Participants were permitted, however, to 
change their rankings as often as they wished. 


Results 


Framing significantly affected tolerance for the KKK 
rally, with those in the free speech frame expressing 
greater tolerance than those in the public order frame 
(ts = 1.73, p < .05). Table 5 displays the means by 
condition. The table also shows that framing had the 
expected effect on the ranking and rating of free speech 
and public order concerns. An ANOVA was per- 
formed on the importance ratings, treating value (cam- 
pus safety versus free expression) as a within-subject 
variable and framing condition (free speech versus 
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TABLE 5. Tolerance, Importance Ratings, and Importance Rankings by Framing Condition, 


Study 2 


Tolerance” 


Importance rating of free speech? 
Importance rating of campus safe 
Importance ranking of free spee 

Importance ranking of campus safety and security” 


“Higher numbers indicate greater tolerance. 
’Higher numbers indicate greater importance. 


and security” 


public order) as a between-subjects variable. The crit- 
ical interaction between framing condition and impor- 
tance rating was reliable, F, 3, = 3.62, p < 075 A 
similar ANOVA for the ranking data did not indicate a 
significant interaction, F130 = .87, p < .36. The two 
value ranking variables were recoded into simple di- 
chotomies, the first indicating whether the participant 
had ranked free speech concerns as the most important 
concern or had ranked it at position 2-4, the second 
likewise indicating whether or not the participant 
ranked safety and security concerns as the most impor- 
tant. Analysis of these dichotomous variables indicated 
a small framing effect: 42.1% of participants in the free 
speech frame rated free speech concerns as the most 
important, versus 15.4% in the public order condition 
(x = 2.57, p = .11); 46.2% of participants in the 
public order condition rated safety and security con- 
cerns as the most Imp rtant, versus 31.6% in the free 
speech condition (x° = .70, p = .40). 

The mediational role of value importance was tested 
using a path analytic procedure similar to that de- 
scribed for Study 1. Only participants who completed 
the importance rating task were included. The results 
appear in Figure 2. They show a pattern quite similar to 
that found in Study 1: Framing significantly affects the 
importance assigned to the value of public order, which 
in turn significantly affects tolerance for the KKK. 
While the importance of freedom of expression is a 
powerful predictor of tolerance, it is not significantly 
affected by framing. 


Discussion 


Study 2 reaffirms the conclusions reached for Study 1 
with respect to both the effect of news frames on 
tolerance for hate groups and the presumed mediator 
of a frame’s effect, namely, the importance accorded to 
one specific value among the many brought into focus 
by the controversy. Because we held constant features 
of the fictional news stories beyond the two frames, the 
results relieve concerns that idiosyncratic aspects of the 
actual news stories used in Study 1 were responsible for 
frame effects. Both the ranking and the rating mea- 
sures of value importance responded to issue framing, 
although the effect appears stronger for the rating 


5 The relatively small number of cases here, as well as the skewed 
distribution of the importance responses, probably robs the F test of 
some statistical power. 
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Free Speech Framing 
Condition 


Public Order Framing 
Condition 
3.54 
5.88 
6.92 
2.69 
3.00 


measure. This finding is, in itself, instructive: It sug- 
gests that a single frame may enhance the perceived 
importance of a single value but will not necessarily 
influence the relative preferences among a set of values. 


CONCLUSION 


The results of these two studies substantiate the claim 
that the choices journalists make about how to cover a 
story—from the words, phrases, and images they con- 
vey to the broader “angle” they take on a controversy— 
can result in substantially different portrayals of the 
very same event and the broader controversy it repre- 
sents. These alternative portrayals, or frames, can exert 
appreciable influence on citizens’ perceptions of the 
issue and, ultimately, the opinions they express. Previ- 
ous approaches to framing have shown how frames 
affect perceptions of causality and responsibility for 
social problems such as crime and poverty (Iyengar 
1991) and the relationship between policy opinions and 
predictors of those opinions (Kinder and Sanders 1990, 
1996; Nelson and Kinder 1996). The present results 
show a clear effect of news frames on an entirely 
different kind of judgment: the willingness to extend 
civil liberties protections to ignoble and potentially 
dangerous groups. These findings affirm that tolerance 
decisions reflect not only long-standing individual and 
group characteristics but also short-term political 
forces, including the activity of the mass media. Al- 
though these experiments took place within the labo- 
ratory, the first relied on actual media coverage of a 
real event that took place within the participants’ local 
area, while the second employed an engaging and 
highly realistic presentation of the key manipulation. 
These real-life details produced a vivid and profound 
experimental setting. 


News Frames and Public Opinion 


Bartels (1993, 267) calls research on mass media “one 
of the most notable embarrassments of modern social 
science” for its repeated failure to demonstrate signif- 
icant mass media effects. It is indeed a bewildering 
paradox that the discipline continually produces re- 
ports of minimal media effects even as more astronom- 
ical amounts of resources are invested in an industry 
that almost daily makes further inroads into our per- 
sonal lives and public affairs. Refinements in research 
design and measurement will surely turn up previously 
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Effects, Study 2 












perceived 
*p = .05; “p s 01. 
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hidden effects, but we also must advance our theories 
and conceptions of mass communication influence. 
The evidence is steadily accumulating that framing isa 
powerful concept for explicating the activities of jour- 
nalists and news organizations. It also provides lever- 
age for understanding the behaviors of public relations 
specialists, “spin doctors,” and other elites and profes- 
sionals whose job it is to produce congenial concepts, 
beliefs, and opinions among the broader public. 
Public debate over such controversial issues as tol- 
erance for hate groups takes place within a specific 
“symbolic environment” consisting of the images, slo- 
gans, stereotypes, and other devices that anchor and 
illuminate different positions (Gamson and Lasch 
1983). Individuals and groups with interests at stake 
expend great effort in articulating a packaged message 
that may contain both hard evidence as well as sym- 
bolic content designed to leave lasting impressions in 
an information-dense climate. The battle for public 
opinion is in part a fight to shape public definitions of 
the debate—a tug-of-war between “contestable catego- 
ries” (Edelman 1993) to be applied to a controversy. 
The mass media play a vital role in this process, either 
as conveyers of elite-sponsored frames or as originators 
of frames in their own right (Gamson and Modigliani 
1989). As we have seen, the choice of a frame may have 


FIGURE 2. Path Analysis: Testing the Mediational Role of Importance Judgments for Framing 





Freedom of 


speech 
Importance 


Public Order 
Importance 


Note. Coefficients are equivalent to standardized partial regression (8) weights. Frame is dummy coded such that the free speech frame condibon = 0, 
and the public order frame condition = il. Freedom of speech and public order importance vanables are coded such that higher numbers indicate greater 
importance of the value. Tolerance is coded such that higher numbers indicate greater tolerance. Residual vanance ıs indicated by boxed A's 
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important implications for the balance of public opin- 
ion on an issue. Labeling the KKK controversy as a 
“free speech issue” tilts opinion in the group’s favor, 
while the label “public safety issue” tilts it in the 
opposite direction. 


Psychological Responses to News Frames 


Coming to appreciate the power of the media to shape 
public views on political problems requires a broader 
understanding of message processing than is implied by 
simple learning or priming models. Certainly, a major 
function of the news media is to inform the public, that 
is, to provide reliable new information that shapes our 
beliefs about important people, places, and events 
(Zaller 1992). But beyond this reporting function, the 
media also provide cues about how we should integrate 
our beliefs into attitudes. In this vein, theories of media 
priming (Iyengar and Kinder 1987) make the sensible 
claim that when the media focus attention on an issue, 
that issue should come to a citizen’s awareness rela- 
tively more easily:and exert correspondingly greater 
effect on opinion. The media’s influence on the weight, 
importance, or relevance viewers attach to particular 
values and other considerations goes beyond mere 
accessibility, however. In numerous ways, through both 
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verbal and visual channels, the media provide hints 
about what is truly at issue in a public controversy. 
While it is not inevitable that audiences will take the 
media’s word for it, these studies show that the hints 
can be compelling. 

It is important to note that while many researchers 
have presented evidence consistent with the priming 
model, few have conducted direct tests (using, for 
example, reaction-time measures) of the crucial acces- 
sibility link. The evidence from the present pair of 
studies reveals that the accessibility of different consid- 
erations is not nearly as important as the weight 
attached to these considerations. There are many ideas 
about how to conceptualize and measure weight in 
research on judgment, decision making, and attitudes. 
The concept of weighting reflects the seemingly obvi- 
ous point that some kinds of information are more 
important than others for a particular judgment, re; 
gardiess of their value. In selecting a restaurant, for 
example, one may be very impressed by fine table 
linens and a lengthy wine list but would probably 
overlook those attributes if the food and service were 
terrible. Anderson equates weight with “psychological 
importance” (e.g., Anderson and Zalinski 1991) while 
others equate it with perceived relevance (van der Pligt 
and Eiser 1984), subjective confidence (Ajzen and 
Fishbein 1980), reliability and consistency (Kelley 1973), 
and perceptual vividness (Taylor and Fiske 1978). 

Some researchers ask respondents to self-report on 
subjective weight (e.g., Ericsson and Simon 1980; 
Zaller and Feldman 1992), while others claim that 
introspective reports on the factors affecting one’s 
judgments are hopelessly unreliable (Nisbett and Wil- 
son 1977). The traditional open-ended “likes and dis- 
likes” questions that appear in such surveys as the 
National Election Study assume that respondents can 
accurately identify the information that has the great- 
est effect on their political opinions, but these items 
have been criticized as revealing little about what 
actually influences opinions and behavior (Rahn, 
Krosnick, and Breuning 1994; Smith 1989). In our 
studies, participants rated or ranked the importance of 
different values with respect to their tolerance for the 
KKK. These judgments (especially the ratings) reso- 
nated with the frame to which participants were ex- 
posed; moreover, the causal analysis supports our 
contention that these judgments about the importance 
of difference values mediated the effect of the frames 
on tolerance. We find this evidence persuasive, and we 
hope it will inspire more work to establish the validity 
of importance measures. 


Memory, Ambivalence, Communication, 
and Opinion 


Our results contribute to the growing body of evidence 
questioning mere accessibility models of political judg- 
ment and opinion (Lodge, Steenbergen, and Brau 
1995; Rahn, Krosnick, and Breuning 1994). Zaller 
(1992) and others have argued that political opinions 
are “top-of-the-head” phenomena, formed from what- 
ever cognitions and emotions happen to be accessible 
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at the time the attitude is expressed (see also Kelley 
and Mirer 1974). This memory-based model of opin- 
ion, coupled with evidence about Americans’ dismal 
command of politically relevant facts and information 
(Kinder and Sears 1985), has led many students of 
mass politics to question the quality of citizens’ politi- 
cal judgments and opinions (Converse 1964). If we 
believe that opinions are purely ephemeral, swinging 
wildly from side to side due to arbitrary changes in the 
relative accessibility of a few concepts, then we must be 
very pessimistic indeed about the caliber of popular 
opinion regarding political matters, especially if we ques- 
tion the depth of knowledge that informs those opinions. 

“Top-of-the-head” models of opinion suggest that 
information must be accessible at the time an opinion 
is expressed in order to have influence and that all 
accessible considerations will have equal effect on the 
expressed opinion. The first claim is disputed by a 
number of memory researchers (Anderson 1991, 
Hastie and Park 1986, Manis et al. 1993), while the 
present results appear to contest the second. We do not 
dismiss the possibility that frames, or any other kind of 
political communication, may prime specific consider- 
ations, making them more accessible and hence more 
influential for subsequent judgments. Still, we believe 
that the expression of attitudes is a more mindful 
process than top-of-the-head models imply. Our results 
point to a more deliberate integration process, whereby 
participants consider the importance and relevance of 
each accessible idea. Just as accessibility may be regu- 
lated by contextual cues, so the perceived weight of 
specific ideas may respond to messages from the polit- ` 
ical environment. 

While evidence suggesting an impoverished and 
superficial public opinion abounds, it now appears that 
the pessimism has been overstated. Refinements in 
measurement techniques have restored some faith in 
the rationality of public opinion (Krosnick and Berent 
1993, Page and Shapiro 1992). Still, it is not clear 
what opinion instability and inconsistency signify. They 
may indicate the presence of “nonattitudes”—poorly 
thought-out utterances created mainly to conceal a lack 
of mastery of the political world (Converse 1964). 
Some volatility of opinion also could signify ambiva- 
lence, a dynamic tension fostered by the awareness of 
two or more sides to an issue, and a hesitation to side 
decisively with only one (Alvarez and Brehm 1995; 
Cacioppo and Berntson 1994; Thompson, Zanna, and 
Griffin 1995). Political campaigns and persuaders of all 
stripes exploit this ambivalence by using frames as 
levers to move opinion in their direction. If partisans 
can effectively claim ownership of a specific value while 
asserting its special significance or high priority, then 
they are in a strong position to capture public favor. 

Support for the principle of free speech is a powerful 
current in American public opinion. Our results concur 
with those of others (Gross and Kinder 1996) in 
showing the dominating influence of such values on 
tolerance for the KKK—an influence that largely re- 
sisted the frames’ effect. While tolerance as a general 


€ Some reviewers of this paper suggested that a control group would 
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principle enjoys widespread support among Americans 
(Marcus et al. 1995), including the participants in these 
studies,’ the volatility and inconsistency in support for 
civil liberties in specific cases (Chong 1993) or for 
specific groups (Sullivan, Piereson, and Marcus 1982) 
reveals the ambivalence that permeates the public’s 
views. Our results suggest that even though free speech 
values outshine most others, the public recognizes that 
unqualified and unyielding support for freedom of 
speech may impede other values, such as preserving 
civic harmony. When a competing value is brought into 
greater prominence and embodied with special signit- 
icance and legitimacy, tolerance may weaken. While it 
would be going too far to say that underneath every 
publicly tolerant citizen is a privately intolerant one, it 
does appear that within many citizens are the makings 
of greater or lesser tolerance depending upon many 
things, including framing. 


APPENDIX A: SELECTION OF KKK NEWS 
STORIES, STUDY 1 


We chose our KKK news stories based on the results of a 
pilot study conducted during spring 1994. Over several 
months we collected a number of local television news stories 
concerning the activities of the Klan in central Ohio. We 
selected four stories to use in the pilot study, two of which, in 
our view, exemplified free speech frames, and two of which 
exemplified public order frames. 

Sixty-eight undergraduates enrolled in introductory politi- 
cal science classes participated in our pilot study in exchange 
for extra course credit. They were randomly assigned to view 
one of the four news stories about the KKK. They then were 
asked to describe, in an open-ended format, any “message” 
they thought was contained in the story. Next, we provided 
them with a checklist of specific messages that might be 
contained in a newscast about the KKK and asked them to 
check all the messages that pertained to the story they had 
just viewed. These messages included such statements as 
“free speech for all people and groups 1s an important right” 
and “Ku Klux Klan rallies may create disorder and/or vio- 
lence.” 

The participants agreed with our a priori assessment and 
perceived both the stories that we considered to be free 
speech frames as containing free speech messages, but they 
saw one of the stories as containing additional messages. We 
decided to use the “purer” free speech frame. Similarly, the 
two stories we considered public order frames were also 
perceived that way by the participants, although one was 
considered a less adulterated version. Again, we chose to use 


have provided valuable information about the “default” or “base- 
line” levels and correlates of tolerance. As this was a project 
concemed with the effects of alternative news frames on opinion, 
rather than the effects of framing versus no framing, we were 
reluctant to assign scarce participants to a “no frame” control 
condition. Furthermore, it 1s difficult to conceive of an entirely 
frameless media treatment of a tolerance controversy. Nevertheless, 
we agree that a control group potentially could provide interesting 
information about which frames come closest to the manner in which 
people “normally” think about tolerance problems (e.g., Kuklinski et 
al. 1991). 

7 For example, 78.4% of participants in Study 1 strongly agreed (7 on 
a 1-7 scale) with the statement that “No matter what a person’s 
political beliefs are, she or he is entitled to the same legal rights and 
protections as anyone else.” 
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the purer frame. Conveniently, the two stories we selected 
covered the same KKK rally. 

While the participants detected elements of the free 
speech and public order frames, only five expressed any sense 
that the coverage was “biased” for or against the KKK’s right 
to hold a rally, based on the open-ended responses. ‘These 
responses were not reliably associated with any particular 
story. The vast majority of participants who detected a bias in 
the coverage felt that the stories disapproved of the KKK as 
an organization. 


APPENDIX B: COGNITIVE PROCESSING 
TASKS AND OTHER MEASURES, STUDY 1 


Reaction Time Task 


Participants in the reaction time condition were asked to 
indicate whether a series of letters flashed on the computer 
screen formed a true English word or a nonsense word. They 
were instructed that both “speed” and “accuracy” were 
important in this task. Participants were given the opportu- 
nity to respond to two practice words (PLAIN and SL- 
NAMEFP) and then to query the experimenter if they did not 
understand the task. Next, participants responded to 20 
words flashed on the screen in random order. These words 
and nonwords were as follows: 


Free Speech | freedom, liberty, rights, independence 
Words: 


violence, disorder, danger, disturbance 


Words: basketball 
tvaxmc, molyptrzb 


Importance Rating Task 


Participants in the importance rating condition received the 
following instructions: 










We would now like to ask you a few questions about the opinions 
you just expressed. Different people think about different things 
when expressing an opinion. For example, when expressing an 
opinion about a political candidate, some people might think 
about the candidate’s background and experience, while other 
people might think about the candidate’s political party. 


On the next few screens you will see several thoughts or ideas that 
other students have expressed when describing their opinions 
about whether or not the Ku Klux Klan should be allowed to make 
speeches and hold demonstrations in public. Some of these ideas 
may seem important to YOU as you think about this issue, while 
others will seem less important. Please tell us how IMPORTANT 
each of these ideas is to you when you think about the question of 
whether or not the Ku Klux Klan should be allowed to make 
speeches and hold demonstrations in public. 


Participants rated the following items on a seven-point scale 
(1 = “completely unimportant”; 7 = “extremely important”). 


Free Speech Items: Freedom of speech for all citizens is a 
fundamental American right. 
Some people are interested in what the Ku Klux Klan has 
to say, and they have the right to listen. 

Public Order Item: There is always a risk of violence and 
danger at Ku Klux Klan rallies. 
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APPENDIX C: OPINION MEASURES, STUDY 1 








1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Strongly Strongly 
l disagree agree 
F-Scale ' 

What young people need most of all is strict PETA by 3.6 99 144 144 306 167 £104 
their parents. 

Most people who don’t get ahead just don’t Have enough 95 135 185 140 25.7 153 3.6 

will power. 


A few strong leaders could make this country better than 12.2 162 20.7 19.4 153 13.5 2.7 
all the laws and talk. 
An insult to your honor should never be forgotten. 15.8 20.7 19.8 17.6 11.7 5.9 8.6 
Modern Racism Scale 
Irish, talan, Jewish and many other minorities overcame 7.2 68 135 189 140 203 19.4 
prejudice and worked their way up. Blacks should do 
the same without any special favors. 
Over the last few years blacks have gotten less than they 14.4 18.0 221 20.7 10.4 9.0 5.4 
deserve. 
Hs really a matter of some people not trying hard 12.2 15.8 23.0 20.3 13.5 9.5 5.9 
enough, if blacks would only try harder they could be 
just as well off as whites. 
Generations of slavery and discrimination have created 9.0 90 144 13.5 243 162 13.5 
conditions that make it difficult for blacks to work their 
way out of the lower class. 
Equal opportunity for blacks and whites is very important 194 189 180 122 11.3 9.9 10.4 
but it’s not really the government’s job to guarantee it. 
Civil Liberties Scale 


No matter what a person’s political bellefs are, she or he 9 9 9 5 6.3 12.2 78.4 
Is entrtled to the same legal ngnis and protections as 
anyone else. 


When the country is in great dinger we may have to 26.6 17.1 11.7 23.0 8.6 8.1 5.0 
force people to testify against themselves even if It 
violates their nghts. ' 

Any person who hides behind the laws when he or she is 11.7 194 17.6 25.2 14.0 8.6 3.6 
questloned about his or her activities does not deserve 
much consideration. 


People should have the right to live in any neighborhood 5 0.0 0.0 1.4 3.2 17.6. 77.5 
they want if they can afford it. 

Groups should not be pveued from holding public 3.6 1.4 6.3 72 11.3 32.0 383 
meetings. 


Freedom of Expression Scale 
| believe In free speech for all no matter what thelr views 2.3 4.5 4.5 T.T 9.9 293 41.9 


might be. 
People should have the freedom to express thelr own 1.8 S 5.0 9.5 11.7 28.8 42.8 
opinions publicly. 
The government should not have the right to censor 4.5 5.9 7.2 6.8 19.4 23.0 33.3 
published materials. 
Public Order Scale Too harshly Not harshly enough 
In general, do you think the courts deal too harshly or not 9 5 1.4 13.1 15.8 29.3 39.2 
harshly enough with criminals? 
Low pnorlty High priority 
Do you feel that maintaining public order and discipline 1.8 1.8 6.3 11.3 23.9 288 26.1 
should be a high priority for government or a low 
priority? 
Support strongly Oppose strongly 


Do you support or oppose the death penalty for persons 41.9 21.6 9.5 7.7 4.1 6.3 9.0 
convicted of murder? 

Do you support or oppose aggressive government action 12.6 17.1 252 18.5 12.6 T.T 6.3 
to protect citizens from public disruption and 


harassment? 

Do you support or oppose the courts giving severe 68 11.7 252 23.4 17.1 10.4 5.4 
sentences to protesters who refuse to follow police 
instructlons? 

Do you support or oppose laws to forbid all public 3.6 3.6 9.9 162 18.0 203 28.4 


protest demonstrations, in the interest of public safety? 
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Attitudes toward KKK 


Below is a list of words that: people use to descnbe 
political figures and groups. Please think about 


members of the Ku Klux Klan and enter the number for 


each scale that you think most accurately describes 
these members. 


1 2 


Honest 
5.9 
Bad 
48.2 27.0 
Harmless 
5 1.8 
Trustworthy 
1.4 1.8 
Violent 


3.6 


3 


6.8 
10.4 
5.0 


2.3 


6 7 


Dishonest 

23.0 21.6 
Good 

9 1.4 

Dangerous 

26.1 37.4 
Untrustworthy 
22.1 342 
~ Nonviolent 


17.6 


Feeling Thermometer 


32.4 21.6 
Unpredictable 
14.9 12.6 
Strong 
5.4 8.6 
Democratic 
4.1 1.4 


21.2 
10.8 
18.9 


Undemocratic 


9.0 18.5 36.9 


We would now like to get your feelings about a number of groups In society. Please rate the following groups 
using a 1-9 “feeling thermometer.” The higher the number, the warmer or more favorable you feel toward the 
group. The lower the number, the colder or less favorable you feel toward that group. You would given the 
group a “5” rating if you feel neither warm nor cold toward them. 


Ku Klux Klan 
Civil Rights Leaders 


X = 2.33 
X = 6.66 


Note: With the exceptton of the feeling thermometer measures, results reported are percentages and may not add to 100 due to rounding error. 


APPENDIX D: KKK FRAMES IN STUDY 2 


Free Speech 
Headline: Ku Klux Klan Tests OSU’s Commitment to 
Free Speech 


How far is OSU prepared to go to protect freedom of 
speech? The Ku Klux Klan has requested a permit to 
conduct a speech and rallylon the Ohio State campus 
during the Winter Quarter of 1997. Officials and 
administrators will decide whether to approve or deny 
the request in December. 


Numerous courts have ruled that the U.S. Constitution 
ensures that the Klan has the right to speak and hold 
rallies on public grounds, and that Individuals have the 
right to hear the Klan’s message If they are interested. 
Many of the Klan’s appearances around Ohio have 
been marked by violent clashes between Klan 
supporters and counterdemonstrators who show up to 
protest the Klan’s racist activities. In one confrontation 
last October in Chillicothe, Ohio, several bystanders 
were injured by rocks thrown by Klan supporters and 
protesters. Usually, a large police force Is needed to 
control the crowds. 


Opinion about the speech and rally is mixed. Many 
students, faculty, and staff worry about the rally, 
but support the group’s right to speak. Clifford 
Strong, a professor in the|law school, remarked, “I 
hate the Klan, but they have the right to speak, and 
people have the right to hear them if they want to. 
We may have some concerns about the rally, but 
the right to speak and hear what you want takes 
precedence over our fears about what could 
happen.” | 

Note: Matenal that vaned between the phrases is displayed in boldface This 


Public Order 
Headline: Possible Ku Klux Klan Rally Ralses Safety 
Concems 


Can campus police prevent a riot if the KKK comes 
to town? The Ku Klux Klan has requested a permit to 
conduct a speech and rally on the Ohio State campus 
dunng the Winter Quarter of 1997. Officials and 
administrators will decide whether to approve or deny 
the request in December. 


Numerous courts have ruled that the U.S. Constitution 
ensures that the Klan has the right to speak and hold 
rallies on public grounds, and that individuals have 
the right to hear the Klan’s message if they are 
interested. Many of the Kian’s appearances around 
Ohio have been marked by violent clashes between 
Klan supporters and counterdemonstrators who show 
up to protest the Klan’s racist activities. In one 
confrontation last October in Chillicothe, Ohio, several 
bystanders were Injured by rocks thrown by Klan 
supporters and protesters. Usually, a large police 
force is needed to control the crowds. 


Opinion about the speech and rally is mixed. Many 
students, faculty, and staff have expressed great 
concem about campus safety and security during 
a Klan rally. Clifford Strong, a professor In the law 
school, remarked, “Freedom of speech is 
important, but so is the safety of the OSU 
community and the security of our campus. 
Considering the violence at past KKK rallies, 1 don’t 
think the University has an obligation to allow this to 
go on. Safety must be our top priority.” 

material appeared in normal type in the experiment. 
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knowledge, and participation in politics. We suggest a more realistic standard: Citizens fulfill their 


T average voter falls far short of the prescriptions of classic democratic theory in terms of interest, 


democratic duties if, most of the time, they vote “correctly.” Relying on an operationalization of 
correct voting based on fully informed interests, we present experimental data showing that, most of the time, 
people do indeed manage to vote correctly. We also show that voters’ determinations of their correct vote 
choices can be predicted reasonably well with widely available survey data. We illustrate how this measure 
can be used to determine the proportion of the electorate voting correctly, which we calculate at about 75% 
for the five American presidential elections between 1972 and 1988. With a standard for correct vote 
decisions, political science can turn to exploring the factors that make it more likely that people will vote 


correctly. 


he classic texts of democratic theory (such as J. S. 

Mill and Rousseau) assume that for a democracy 

to function properly the average citizen should 
be interested in, pay attention to, discuss, and actively 
participate in politics. The attention and discussion 
provide information about political affairs, which al- 
lows citizens to make political decisions (e.g., a vote) 
based on rationally considered principles reflecting 
their own self-interest and the common good. All 
citizens may not be able to live up to these standards— 
some may be too disinterested, or lack sufficient infor- 
mation or the skills to understand politics, and as a 
consequence they vote by habit or narrow prejudices, 
or do not vote at all. But as long as a clear majority lives 
up to these standards, the collective wisdom of the 
people will prevail. 

Five decades of behavioral research in political 
science have left no doubt, however, that only a tiny 
minority of the citizens in any democracy actually live 
up to these ideals. Interest in politics is generally weak, 
discussion is rare, political knowledge on the average is 
pitifully low, and few people actively participate in 
politics beyond voting (e.g., Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and 
McPhee 1954; Campbell, Converse, Miller, and Stokes 
1960; Converse 1964; Delli Carpini and Keeter 1996). 
And what good is even voting if for so many it is based 
on so little information? 

The wide divergence between classic normative the- 
ory and political reality has led to two widely divergent 
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responses. On the one hand are those who accept both 
the normative theory and the empirical data and who 
conclude as a consequence that governments calling 
themselves “democracies” are not truly democratic. An 
apathetic public cannot possibly constrain government 
officials, this line of argument goes; instead, some 
capitalist power elite, military-industrial complex, 
and/or giant media conglomerate uses democratic in- 
stitutions and a complacent citizenry to manipulate 
government policy toward its own ends (e.g., Bennett 
1988, 1992; Burnham 1965, 1974; Fishman 1980; Gans 
1979; Mills 1971). 

On the other hand are those who accept the empir- 
ical evidence but revise downward the requirements of 
normative theory so that modern governments can still 
be considered mostly “democratic.” For instance, Page 
and Shapiro (1992) show how aggregate public opinion 
can be fairly stable and “rational”—and even, perhaps, 
guide public policy—while based on mostly ill-formed 
“nonattitudes” among individual citizens. Fiorina 
(1981) shows the advantages of basing vote decisions 
on retrospective judgments of the party’s past perfor- 
mance rather than spending the time to learn about the 
candidates’ future policy proposals. Others argue that 
the widespread ignorance of and indifference toward 
politics typically seen in Western democracies is in fact 
a good thing, for it reduces social conflict and contrib- 
utes to greater system stability (Berelson, Lazarsfeld, 
and McPhee 1954; McClosky 1964; Meuller 1992; 
Prothro and Grigg 1960). In other words, democracy 
still “works,” and in fact may even work better, if only 
some minority of the population is attentive to politics, 
ideological in its thinking, and so on (see also Dahl 
1961, 1989; Huntington 1968; Lindblom 1965; 
Schattschneider 1960). 

Although we are somewhat in sympathy with each of 
these divergent responses, we take issue with the very 
point on which they both agree: Do the empirical data 
in fact require so drastic a revision of classic demo- 
cratic theory? True, if modern citizens paid the type of 
attention to public affairs that Rousseau prescribed 
several centuries ago, they would do nothing else but 
follow politics. Such standards are unrealistically high 
and, we argue, not necessary for the average citizen. 
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Classic democratic theory prescribes active attention to 
and close scrutiny of government policy because, logi- 
cally, it seems the only way that citizens can make 
“correct” decisions. If A (an active, attentive public) is 
necessary for B (democracy), and A is not true, then 
logically B cannot be true. 

This syllogism holds only if we accept the premise 
that close attention to politics and the actions of 
government officials and the promises of competing 
candidates are necessary for correct voting decisions. 
But what if they are not? What if people can make 
reasonably good decisions, most of the time, without all 
the motivation and attention and knowledge required 
by classic theory? 

Modern cognitive psychology teaches us that hu- 
mans are limited information processors (Fiske and 
Taylor 1991, Lau and Sears 1986). People process only 
a small fraction of the information to which they are 
exposed. The human mind, although effectively unlim- 
ited in its long-term storage capacity, is severely limited 
in how much information can be kept in short-term or 
active memory at any given time (Simon 1979). As a 
consequence, both perception and storage of incoming 
information, as well as subsequent recall of that infor- 
mation from memory, are structured (and thus biased) 
by prior expectations or cognitive “schemata” that help 
determine what information is noticed, where it is 
stored, and how likely it is to be retrieved from 
memory. Thus, citizens do not have all the information 
about politics that is required of them by classic 
democratic theory, and they do not process that infor- 
mation in as logical a way as those theorists hoped, in 
large part because of strict cognitive limitations. It is 
not so much that we do a particularly bad job of 
processing. political information; rather, we do an 
equally bad job of processing any type of complex 
information. If the same standards that classic demo- 
cratic theory holds up for citizens were to be applied to 
any other area of human life, such as finding mates or 
buying cars or choosing colleges, then people would be 
found to be just as inept in those areas as well. 

Most people nonetheless seem to make an adequate 
marriage, get a decent education, and make reasonably 
good automobile purchases. How is this possible, if 
people behave and make decisions in ways that are so 
far from the dictates of normative theory? Quite 
simply, human beings have adaptively developed a 
large series of cognitive heuristics or shortcuts that 
allow them to make “pretty good” judgments most of 
the time (Kahneman, Slovic, and Tversky 1982; Nisbett 
and Ross 1980; Tversky and Kahneman 1974). These 
heuristics “do sometimes lead people astray when they 
are overextended or misapplied . . . [but] people’s intu- 
itive inferential strategies are probably used appropri- 
ately and effectively in the great majority of cases” 
(Nisbett and Ross 1980, 255). 

As a consequence, if we are going to make judg- 
ments about the “democratic” nature of different forms 
of government, we should do so at least initially on the 
basis of the quality or “correctness” of the political 
decisions citizens make within that system of govern- 
ment rather than on the basis of the ways in which 
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those decisions are reached. Democracy is not a simple 
form of government, and judgments about the nature 
of different governments that claim to be democratic 
should not be made in a simplistic, either-or manner. 
Certainly, “degrees” of democracy are possible; and we 
argue that a crucial criterion is the proportion of 
citizens voting correctly at any particular time, rather 
than the manner in which those vote decisions are 
reached. That is, if most people, most of the time, vote 
“correctly,” then we should not be too concerned if 
those vote decisions are reached on the basis of 
something less than full information about the different 
policies espoused by different candidates, much less 
information about how government actually carries out 
policy decisions or who the important players are. 


WHAT IS A “CORRECT” VOTE DECISION? 


Determining the “correctness” of a vote decision is not 
an easy task. Who is to decide what is “correct”? We 
are reluctant to define what is “good” for everyone; 
even if we were not, we doubt that many people would 
be willing to accept our judgments. Instead, we begin 
by defining “correctness” based on the values and beliefs 
of the individual voter, not on any particular ideology 
that presumes the values and preferences which ought 
to be held by members of different social classes, for 
instance, and not on any larger social goods or univer- 
sal values. Given the limitations of human cognitive 
abilities discussed above, however, we are equally 
reluctant to accept as “correct” any individual vote just 
because it is freely chosen by that individual, as Downs 
(1957) and his followers might. Instead, we adopt a 
theoretical middle ground by defining “correctness” 
based on the “fully informed” interests of individual 
voters. As Dahl (1989, 180-1) writes, “a person’s 
interest or good is whatever that person would choose 
with fullest attainable understanding of the experiences 
resulting from that choice and its most relevant alter- 
natives.” (See also Bartels 1990, Connolly 1972, Delli 
Carpini and Keeter 1995, Lippmann 1955, Mansbridge 
1983). Thus, we define a “correct” vote decision as one 
that is the same as the choice which would have been 
made under conditions of full information. Ideally, this 
determination can best be made subjectively, by the 
voter, on an individual basis. 

This paper has several purposes. First, we describe 
experimental work that attempts to operationalize this 
ideal of fully informed voters determining for them- 
selves what is the correct vote decision. Second, we use 
this operationalization as a means of validating an 
easily obtainable measure of correct voting. In so 
doing, we move from a completely subjective, individ- 
ually determined definition to a more objective, expert- 
determined judgment of which candidate best matches 
the voter’s own stated preferences. The experimental 
data are crucial for justifying and validating an objec- 
tive, externally determined measure. Third, having 
obtained it, we briefly illustrate the use of such mea- 
sures with the 1972-88 American National Election 
Studies (ANES). These latter results provide important 
predictive validity for this measure. Finally, we return 
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to the question of what ought to be required of citizens 
by democratic theory, once we have a better idea of just 
how well our disinterested, apathetic, uninformed cit- 
izens actually do in making their vote decisions. 


A DYNAMIC, PROCESS TRACING METHOD 
FOR STUDYING THE VOTE CHOICE 


We have designed an interactive experimental para- 
digm to study voter decision making that captures the 
crucial features of modern political campaigns: They 
are media-based; they provide an overwhelming 
amount of relevant information, some of which voters 
choose to expose themselves to, some of which comes 
to voters without any conscious decision to learn it, and 
much of which is simply missed; and they are dynamic, 
in the sense that information available today may be 
gone tomorrow (see Lau 1995 and Lau and Redlawsk 
1992 and n.d. for more details). Our experiments 
involve a primary election with from two to four 
candidates in the Democratic and Republican prima- 
ries, followed by a general election campaign involving 
one candidate from each party. 

In our experiment, brief descriptions of information 
available about candidates in the election (e.g., “Fish- 
ers Stand on Welfare,” “Martin’s Family Back- 
ground”) scroll down a computer screen, and subjects 
(voters) must actively “access” the information in 
which they are interested by clicking on it with a 
mouse. This conscious search reveals the type of infor- 
mation which might be learned about a candidate from 
an opening paragraph in a:newspaper or magazine 
article. Six of these descriptive labels appear on the 
screen at any given time, but only one item may be 
accessed at a time. Moreover, when an item is accessed 
the scrolling continues, hidden in the background, 
while subjects read the information they have chosen. 
Thus, an entirely new set of options faces a subject 
when s/he has finished reading the particulars of the 
item s/he chose and returns to the campaign. The 
information available at any point in a campaign is 
determined by a stochastic process within certain con- 
straints meant largely to replicate the type of informa- 
tion available during American presidential cam- 
paigns.! At certain points, the computer screen is 
“taken over” by 20-second political advertisements for 
one of the candidates running in the election. Voters 
can close their eyes and ears when the ads come on, but 
they cannot do anything else relevant to the campaign 
until the commercial is over. 

Our goal in designing this mock election simulation 
was to overwhelm people with information to force 
them to be selective in what they learn. The experiment 
that provided the data used here involved 212 distinct 
items which could be accessed during the primary 
campaign, including 26 individual policy stands, back- 
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1 To make these probabilities realistic, we first conducted an elabo- 
rate study of the prevalence of different types of formation in 
newspapers during the 1988 presidential campaign (Lau 1992). We 
then modeled the probabilities after the actual prevalence of those 
types of information during the 1988 campaign. 
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ground information, and personality descriptions about 
each of six different candidates in the two parties’ 
primary elections; endorsements by 11 different groups 
for candidates in each primary; the results of 24 
different surveys conducted at various points during the 
campaign; and the results of five earlier primaries in 
each party. Eight to ten “televised” political advertise- 
ments also appeared during the course of the primary 
campaign. Thus, the simulation provided far more 
information than could possibly be handled by anyone, 
even under ideal conditions. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Subjects were recruited from the central New Jersey 
area during fall 1994. The only two provisos were that 
they be American citizens at least 18 years old (ie., 
eligible voters) and not currently going to college. 
Subjects were recruited by ads in local newspapers and 
by approaching charitable organizations (such as 
churches, PTA chapters, the American Legion) that 
could provide experimental subjects in return for the 
subject payment fee of $20. Subjects who responded 
directly to our advertisements were paid the $20 upon 
completion of the experiment. 

We recruited 303 subjects for the experiment; the 
analyses reported below rely on data from 293 of 
them.2 We make no claims that this is a representative 
sample of central New Jersey voters, much less the 
nation as a whole. We were successful in recruiting a 
broad range of people, but our subjects were slightly 
more likely to be female, college educated, and retired 
than is true of the area from which we recruited 
(according to the 1990 Census). 


Procedure 


All subjects participated in the experiment individually 
and in a reasonably private setting where there would 
be no interruptions. The complete experimental pro- 
cedure is sketched in some detail in Figure 1. For 
current purposes, the crucial features are these. (1) 
Subjects initially completed a fairly standard political 
attitudes questionnaire in which their political prefer- 
ences, knowledge, and so on, were determined. (2) 
After the nature of a mock 1996 presidential election 
was described and subjects were given practice using 


2 Of the 303 recruits, three were elimmated when they could not 
complete the study for time reasons (some subjects took more than 
2% hours to complete the experiment), two were eliminated because 
of computer errors, and another five were dropped because the 
experimenter, after running a subject, believed s/he had not taken the 
experiment at all seriously. Of the remaining 293 subyects, 60% were 
female; 84% were non-Hispanic whites, 22% had a high school 
education or less, while 52% were college educated; and 22% had 
family income under $25,000, while 25% had family income over 
$75,000. The median age was 52, half were currently employed, and 
one-third were retired; 30% were Catholic, 29% Protestant, 18% 
Jewish, with the remainder expressing some other or “no” religious 
preference. Forty percent were Democrats, 25% Republicans, and 
the remainder independents. 
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FIGURE 1. Outline of Experimental Procedure 


1. Political Attitudes Questionnaire 
Questions to measure subjects’ 
e political preferences; 


e political interest, participation, knowledge, and media usage; 


e importance of different types of political information for 1992 vote choice: 


e background/demographic Information 
2. Mock Election Campaign 


(about 30-40 mintes) 


a. Practice session accessing information with the mouse about 1988 presidential 


election 


(about 8 minutes) 


b. Explicit instructions and 1996 campaign scenano; random assignment to different 


experimental conditions (hidden from subjects) 


c. Primary election campaign involving six candidates 


(about 5 minutes) 
(about 22 minutes) 


d. Vote in party’s primary election; evaluate all six candidates; manipulation check on 


difficulty of choice 


e. Break for party conventions; general election candidates selected 
f. General election cmapaign Involving two candidates 


(about 3 minutes)* 
(about 2 minutes) 
(about 12 minutes) 


g. Vote in party’s pnmary election; evaluate all six candidates; manipulation check on 


difficulty of choice 
3. Unexpected Memory Task 


Subjects were asked to remember as much as they could about two general election 


candidates. 
4. Correct Voting Determination 


(about 3 minutes) 


(about 10 minutes) 


Subjects were presented with complete Information about two candidates from the 
primary (the one for whom they voted and, of the remaining candidates in that same 
party, the candidate closest to the subject on the issues) and asked to decide the one 
for whom they would have voted If they had obtained all this information when they 


actually had to made their choice 
5. Debriefing 


(about 10-15 minutes) 


Subjects’ general impressions of the experiment were gathered; any remaining 


questions were answered; and so forth. 


(about 5 minutes) 


oe SSeS NUE EES} A 
*Expenment II subjects completed the unexpected memory task (step 3) at this point for candidates in their party’s primary They then completed a detailed 
gutded protocal analysis, to explain why they had selected the tems they chose to examine dunng the pnmary, before determining their correct vote choice 


(step 4). 


the computer, (3) subjects registered to vote in either 
the Democratic or Republican primary. They then 
experienced a primary campaign involving six candi- 
dates (two from one party and four from the other) and 
much more information than can possibly be pro- 
cessed. (4) After the primary campaign, subjects voted 
for one of the candidates in their party’s primary. 
Finally, after several activities of no concern here,} (5) 
subjects determined if their vote was “correct.” 


Determining “Correct” Vote Choices 


After the mock election campaign was over, subjects 
were questioned about their impressions of the exper- 
iment and were asked to complete one final task. The 
experimenter commiserated with each subject about 
how difficult the election had been but explained it was 
very important to know whether the subject thought 


> We actually ran two different experiments that diverged after the 
vote in the primary election, but in this paper we only use informa- 
tion from the primary election campaign, which was essentially 
identical across the two expermnents. The experiments also involved 
several other random man:pulations, but only the two- versus 
four-candidate mampulation affected the probability of a correct 
vote, and for present purposes the other manipulations are ignored. 
For simplicity we have collapsed together subjects from the two 
experiments. 
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s/he had voted “correctly.” The pictures of two candi- 
dates from the primary election were shown on the 
computer screen, the one for whom the subject voted 
and another from that same party. If only two candi- 
dates from the party ran in the primary, then those two 
were shown. For the four-candidate primary there was 
some discretion, however, and to make this choice as 
difficult as possible, the computer was programmed to 
select the candidate (from the three available) who was 
closest to the subject on the issues. 

The experimenter brought out a notebook in which 
all the information about these two candidates was laid 
out side-by-side, so that it was very easy to compare. 
Explaining that it was not possible to learn everything 
about any candidate during the experiment, the exper- 
imenter asked the subject to examine the material 
carefully and decide if s/he still would have voted the 
same way if s/he had known all the available informa- 
tion about these two candidates. These instructions 
were designed to get subjects to take this final task 
seriously and to set up a context in which they would 
feel free to change their mind about their initial vote 
choice in the primary without feeling defensive or 
foolish about that choice. 

After the subjects carefully considered all the infor- 
mation about the two candidates, if they decided they 
still would have voted as they did, then we classified 
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them as voting “correctly.” If'they would have changed 
their initial vote, then we classified them as voting 

“incorrectly.” This is our first, and probably most 
defensible, measure of correct voting.* 


A Second Measure of Corren Voting 


None of us can learn it there is to know about 
the candidates in a real election, and few people are 
motivated to learn even what is readily available. 
Nonetheless, almost everyone tries to vote correctly, 
given what they have learned about the candidates 
(and parties) by election day. We now attempt to 
model how people could “naively” or “intuitively” go 
about making these decisions. 

From the preelection questionnaire, we knew sub- 
jects’ political preferences and policy stands. We also 
knew the candidates’ stands, and those can be ex- 
pressed on the same scales employed by subjects 
through the use of expert judges.5 Most important, we 
knew exactly the information to which a voter was 
exposed about the different candidates. We did not 
know precisely how that information was evaluated by 
each individual, but we could make very informed 
guesses based on our knowledge of the voter’s prefer- 
ences. Thus, we were in an excellent position to try to 
mode] the vote decisions that people actually made in 
our experimental elections. 

In fact, assuming that people try to vote correctly, 
this is essentially a second measure of correct voting—a 
normative measure of naive vote preferences. It is 
based on the voters own values, to be sure, but 
ultimately is determined by the authors rather than the 
voter. We consciously juxtapose the terms “normative” 
and “naive” in the description of what we are trying to 
model. This variable is “naive” or “intuitive” in that it 
is based on the voter’s actual information-gathering 
strategies rather than any ideal, logical, or expert- 
determined process; but it is “normative” in that it is 
based on an objective evaluation of that information. 
Thus, an objective determination can be made of the 
candidate for whom the subjects should have voted, 


* Besides random error, there are at least three plausible reasons 
subjects may not be completely accurate in their own assessment of 
the correctness of their inital vote choice One is self-presentation: 
Despite our efforts to make it acceptable to revise one’s decision— 
and we were careful to avoid such words as “mistake” and “tncor- 
rect”—some subjects still may have been reluctant to do so. A closely 
related reason is avoiding postdecision dissonance, or any unpleasant 
internal state resulting from learning that one has, made a bad 
decision. A third reason ıs fatigue. This final task was presented after 
an average 126 minutes of prior effort (the range was 93 to 160, with 
a standard deviation of about 13 minutes), and the material about the 
two candidates was almost twelve pages long, single spaced. None- 
theless we stressed the importance of this “final task,” and most 
subjects made a very serious effort. 

5 Seven “experts” (the two authors,ifour graduate students ın polit- 
ical science at Rutgers, and one local elected official) read all issue 
positions taken by eight different candidates and rated them on 
seven-point scales, in keeping with the 1tems and scales on the 
political attitudes questionnaire given to subjects. We used the mean 
rating of these seven judges, rounded to the nearest whole number, 
as the objective stand of each candidate on that issue. 
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given their own political preferences and the differen- 
tial candidate information to which they were exposed. 

Unfortunately, there is an almost infinite number of 
ways in which voters can combine information about 
the candidates with their own values and policy pref- 
erences to form candidate evaluations. After examin- 
ing in some detail various methods that span the range 
of possibilities (but provide results very similar to those 
presented below), we provide data from one of the 
simplest procedures. We assume that voters average 
together the favorableness of all information they have 
learned about a candidate, weighting some parts of it 
more heavily than others. After comparing the sum- 
mary evaluation of each candidate, voters should 
choose the candidate with the highest evaluation. This 
is essentially the method assumed by many popular 
models of the vote decision (e.g., Fiorina 1981; Kelley 
and Mirer 1974; Lau 1986, 1989; Lodge, McGraw, and 
Stroh 1989; Lodge, Steenbergen, and Brau 1995; 
Markus and Converse 1979). 

Three types of information went into each candidate 
evaluation in our experiment. First, the favorableness 
of a candidate’s issue stands was calculated by the 
directional method (Rabinowitz and MacDonald 
1989), with the mean rating of our seven experts 
providing the stands (refer to footnote 5). Whenever a 
voter learned a candidate’s position on an issue, and if 
the voter had expressed an opinion about it in our 
initial questionnaire, agreement or disagreement on 
that issue (rescaled to range from —1 to +1) was added 
into the candidate’s total evaluation. Second, group 
endorsements learned by a subject were scored +1 if 
the subject liked the group (i.e., rated it above the 
mean of all groups evaluated and above the midpoint 
of the scale), —1 if the subject disliked the group, and 
0 if the subject was indifferent toward the group. Third, 
the favorableness of personality descriptions learned 
about candidates and the attractiveness of their picture 
used in campaign ads were based on the ratings of 67 
independent pretest subjects, again rescaled such that 
+1 was the highest possible evaluation and —1 was the 
lowest possible.® 

Each bit of information was weighted according to 
subjects’ judgments (from the preexperiment question- 
naire) about how important different broad types of 
information were to their vote in the last presidential 
election. The weights ranged between 0 (“Not at All 
Important”) to 1 (“Most Important”). Because every 
individual evaluation was scaled to range between —1 
and +1, and the total evaluation was divided by the 
number of items upon which it was based, the summary 
evaluation itself ranges between —1 and +1. A detailed 


6 Thus, most information learned about a candidate figured into the 
evaluation. We have no way of knowing how subjects evaluated some 
of the available information, however, particularly about candidates’ 
personal background. Although we have no reason to suspect 
systematic biases, it is quite possible that some subjects preferred 
senators over governors, people from Florida over people from 
California, lawyers over former newsmen, 45-year-olds rather than 
65-year-olds, and so on It is important to note that our knowledge of 
subjects’ preferences 1s incomplete. 
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example of our method of calculating candidate pref- 
erence is given in the Appendix. 


RESULTS 


Candidate Choice 


The first analytic task is to see how well this simple 
method of determining differential candidate prefer- 
ence predicts the actual vote choice of our subjects. 
This question is not as interesting in the context of a 
mock election campaign as it would be in a real 
election, but it is the question in which most studies of 
voting behavior are primarily interested, and it will 
demonstrate that our simple normative method of 
determining naive candidate preference is reasonable. 
We specified a logistic regression in which vote choice 
in the primary election is regressed on the difference 
between the candidate evaluation measures calculated 
for the two candidates offered to subjects for closer 
inspection after completing the main experiment. This 
single variable (which, of course, incorporates issue 
voting, group endorsements, and candidate appeatance 
and personality) was highly significant (p < .001), 
correctly predicting more than 60% of the actual vote 
choices against a baseline of 50%—about as good as 
can be expected in a primary election campaign in 
which party cannot be used as a voting cue. 


Predicting “Correct” Voting 


Survey designs of actual elections are far better vehi- 
cles for learning why one particular candidate wins, of 
course, or for building methods to predict the direction 
of the vote choice. In contrast, we are primarily inter- 
ested in understanding whether people voted correctly 
according to their fully informed interests. Since 70% 
of the subjects (206 out of 293) would not have 
changed their vote after learning everything there was 
to learn about the two candidates, by our definition 
they voted correctly. The remainder, by their own 
determination, voted “incorrectly.”’ This is our first 
important finding, although it is impossible to say how 
generalizable this proportion is, given that it is based 
on a mock election, albeit one designed to simulate the 
crucial aspects of real campaigns. 

The first major question we pose is how well our 
normative measure of naive or intuitive candidate 
preference predicts fully informed correct voting. If the 
prediction is good, then we are justified in referring to 
it as a “normative” measure, and we are justified in 
using it as a second measure of correct voting, a 
surrogate for the more complete, but much more 
difficult to obtain, fully informed correct vote determi- 
nation. 

Thus, we specified a second logistic regression in 
which the subject’s fully informed determination of the 


7 Since fully 30% of the subjects were willing to say they would 
change their vote, implicitly admitting that they had voted “incor- 
rectly,” self-presentation concerns were probably not a major issue to 
most subjects (refer to footnote 4). 
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correct candidate was regressed on the normative 
candidate differential variable described above. This 
single variable is again highly significant (p < .001) 
and correctly predicts almost 66% of the correct vote 
choices—better than this same variable predicts the 
actual vote choice! This is strong validation of our 
normative candidate differential variable as another 
measure of correct voting. Just as important, our 
normative method of determining candidate preferences 
does almost as well in determining “correct” voting 
decisions as did voters themselves (who voted for the 
“correct” candidate 70% of the time). 

This finding is the crux of our argument, and we want 
to put it in clear perspective. We have good, but 
certainly incomplete, knowledge of voters’ preferences; 
based on this knowledge, we can make reasonable (but 
again far from perfect) inferences about how subjects 
evaluated the information they learned about the can- 
didates. Knowing nothing about how voters actually 
combine these evaluations into a vote choice but by 
modeling a plausible alternative, we can do almost as 
well in determining correct vote decisions as do voters 
themselves, who have perfect knowledge of their own 
preferences and perfect knowledge of how favorably 
they responded to the candidate information to which 
they were exposed. 

The reason our normative measure of naive candi- 
date preference predicts a fully informed vote choice 
better than an actual vote choice is that voters, under 
normal information processing circumstances, cannot 
possibly achieve the care and objectivity that would be 
possible if they were given more time and the oppor- 
tunity to become fully informed about two opposing 
candidates. With the aid of a powerful computer to 
help keep track of what has been learned about the 
multiple candidates, we can reasonably approximate 
that care and objectivity. In other words, under normal 
circumstances the vote decision is an intuitive, global 
judgment, and people with limited cognitive resources 
have a very hard time combining complex sets of 
information to make such judgments. Only when given 
the time and presented with the information in a very 
focused ‘(only two candidates, not all six) and easily 
comparable format (similar information about the two 
candidates presented side by side) can people ap- 
proach the objectivity of our simple averaging algo- 
rithm.® 

Our results suggest that (1) voters in our experiment, 
confronted with the same type of time constraints and 
information overload faced by voters in actual elec- 
tions, nevertheless do a pretty good job of selecting the 
candidate for whom they would have voted had there 


8 The finding that fairly simple but objective algorithms for combin- 
ing multiple criteria for judgment outperform naive (or expert) 
decision makers who rely on a global judgment 1s fairly common in 
the decision-making literature Perhaps the classic example 1s 
Mecehl’s (1954) summary of 20 different studies comparing what he 
called “clinical” judgment to a statistical summary of objective 
information available to the deciston maker. In no case was the 
global judgment found to be superior to the statistical summary. 
Dawes (1988) reviews many subsequent studies, all of which reach 
the same conclusion. 
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TABLE 1. Willingness to Change Original 


Vote as a Function of the “Quality” of the 
Original Choice 


Would 
Not Would 
Change Change Total (N) 
Worst candidate chosen 56% 44% 100% (82) 
Intermediate candidate 62% 38% 100% (58) 
Best candidate chosen 83% 17% 100% (148) 


Tau c = .26, p < .001 


been no constraints on their information-gathering 
capabilities (i.e., if they have full information); but (2) 
they could clearly do better than they do under current 
circumstances, given more time or presented with 
information in a more easily “digestible” manner; and 
(3) we as researchers or external observers can deter- 
mine fairly accurately who individual voters, given full 
information, would want to pick as their best choice. 


Further Validation of the Normative 
Measure 


We can provide additional evidence that our normative 
candidate differential measure is a reasonable approx- 
imation of a fully informed correct vote decision and is, 
in fact, what voters were trying to achieve during the 
correct vote determination stage of our experiment. 
First, we can ask if the additional information subjects 
learn about the candidates during the final correct 
voting determination task can predict whether they will 
want to change their initial choice. If we cannot 
understand how additional information may change 
decisions, then we probably do not have a very good 
grasp of how those decisions are reached in the first 
place. 

To explore this question, we put subjects’ actual vote 
choices into three categories according to our norma- 
tive measure of candidate preference: Had subjects 
voted for the best possible alternative, the worst pos- 
sible alternative, or (in the four-candidate condition) a 
candidate who fell between these two extremes? If our 
measure reasonably captures voters’ fully informed 
preferences, then we should observe a much higher 
percentage of voters who want to change their vote 
among those who (according to our measure) originally 
voted for the worst possible candidate than among 
those who voted for the best possible candidate. The 
data, shown in Table 1, reflect just this pattern: Almost 
44% of those who we thought picked the worst alter- 
native were willing to admit a mistake after examining 
more information about the candidates, while less than 
17% of those who we believed picked the best possible 
candidate wanted to change their mind. 

As a final check that our normative measure of 
differential candidate preference is a good approxima- 
tion of how voters would try to process information and 
decide who is their best choice if they had the oppor- 
tunity, we can use the same procedures to model the 
additional information subjects gained about the can- 
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didates during the final task—that is, information not 
available to them when they made their actual vote 
choice. If our method is a good one, then this new 
variable, which incorporates all the new information 
presumably gained only after the campaign was over, 
should predict which of the two candidates was se- 
lected by subjects as their correct choice, after control- 
ling for the actual vote choice. 

To address this issue we (1) recoded the dependent 
variable to represent whether Candidate A or Candi- 
date B (an arbitrary distinction) was determined by the 
subject to be the correct choice, (2) used as predictors 
whether subjects had originally voted for Candidate A 
or Candidate B, and (3) added a new variable reflecting 
an evaluation of the information learned about the two 
candidates after the original vote. The original vote 
reflects the intuitive or naive candidate choice. What- 
ever information was learned about the candidates 
during the primary election (plus whatever inferences 
people were willing to make) is reflected in this vote 
choice. We already know this will be a highly significant 
predictor; after being presented with more informa- 
tion, 70% of subjects reported they had voted correct- 
ly—a substantial improvement over a chance level of 
50%. 

The more interesting variable is the second in the 
equation, that is, the effect of the additional informa- 
tion gained from the fully informed correct voting task. 
If we as outside observers, knowing only the voters’ 
preferences and the stands of the candidates, can 
predict fully informed choices better than can voters 
with their own intuitive methods (that is, if we do 
indeed have a good idea of what voters will believe is 
their best choice), then our information-gain variable 
should add significantly to the predictive power of the 
equation. As shown in Table 2, that is the case. 
Therefore, we are now even more confident that we 
understand how voters are determining their “correct” 
vote choice because we can predict how additional 
information about the alternatives influences that de- 
cision. Thus, we feel reasonably confident in offering 
our “normative” method for determining candidate 
preference as an alternative criterion for correct vot- 
ing. 


TABLE 2. Effect of New Information on 
Decision to Change Vote 


B Wald Signficance 


1.76 41.86 .000 
(-27) 
Effect of new information .28 


Direction of actual vote 


5.35 .010 
(.12) 

—1.32 42.12 .000 
(.20) 

Note The B coefficients come from a logistic regression analysts; 

standard errors are in parentheses. For this analysis, —2 times the log 

likelihood was 323.93, while the model chi-square with 2 degrees of 

freedom was 5 03 (p < .000). Classification was correct for 71 2% of the 

cases. N = 288 


Constant 
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AN APPLICATION TO AMERICAN 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 


The results from our experiment are quite impressive. 
Confronted by an information environment in some 
ways even more difficult than an actual campaign, our 
subjects nevertheless voted correctly 70% of the time. 
Some skepticism may remain, however, about general- 
izing to an actual election. Any experimental study of 
the vote choice, no matter how realistic it attempts to 
be, is a far cry from a real campaign. In this section we 
illustrate how our method can be applied to ANES 
data.’ 

It is certainly possible to construct a measure anal- 
ogous to our normative method of determining naive 
or intuitive candidate preference using the information 
in the typical ANES survey. There is no analog to our 
importance weights, but in analyses not reported here, 
an equal-weights version of our normative measure 
performed almost as well as the weighted version. 
Likewise, we have no direct measure of the candidate 
information to which a voter has been exposed, but we 
can use willingness to answer ANES questions about 
the candidates (e.g., to attribute an issue stand to a 
candidate) as a reasonable indirect measure. Using this 
analog, we can determine (with a great many qualifi- 
cations, of course) the percentage of “correct” voting 
in different American presidential elections. 

We pose three simple macro-level hypotheses about 
differences across elections in the percentage of voters 
who should have voted “correctly.” To the extent these 
hypotheses are supported, they provide important pre- 
dictive validity for our surrogate measure of correct 
voting as it can be operationalized from survey data. 


HyYPoTHEsis 1. Given limited cognitive resources, voters 
are more likely to make correct decision when there are 
fewer candidates than when there are more altematives 
in the choice set. This suggests that voters were more 
likely to make correct choices in 1972, 1976, 1984, and 
1988 than in 1980, when there was a reasonably 
successful third-party candidate running in the general 
election. '° 


HypoTHesis 2. If the number of candidates is held 
constant, then voters will be more likely to make correct 
decisions when the candidates are easy to distinguish 
than when they are difficult to distinguish. This suggests 
rates of correct voting were higher in 1972, 1984, and 
1988, when more ideologically extreme candidates 


° The data used in the following analyses were made available by the 
Inter-university Consortium for Political and Social Research. The 
1972 data were originally collected by Warren Miller, Arthur Miller, 
Richard Brody, Jack Dennis, David Kovenock, Merrill Shanks, and 
the Center for Political Studies (Muller et al. 1975). The 1976 data 
were originally collected by Warren Miller, Aruthur Miller, and the 
Center for Political Studies (Miller et al. 1977). The 1980, 1984, and 
1988 data were ori collected by Warren Miller and the 
National Election Studies (1982, 1986, 1989). Neither the collector of 
the onginal data nor the consortium bears any responsibility for the 
analyses or interpretations presented here. 

10 The sporadic Ross Perot candidacy in 1992 appeared unlikely 
when the ANES staff made the final decisions about their preelection 
survey. This resulted in a dearth of questions about Perot in the 
survey and precludes that election from this i 
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captured the two parties’ nominations, than in 1976, 
when more centrist candidates opposed each other. 


HypoTuesis 3. All else equal, voters will be more likely to 
make correct decisions when campaign resources are 
reasonably balanced, giving all candidates an equal 
opportunity to get their case across, than when re- 
sources are imbalanced. Phrased more cynically, this 
suggests that candidates whose campaign resources are 
greater than those of opponents can attract more 
support than should have been the case if everyone had 
voted “correctly.” 


Table 3 presents the results of a preliminary test of 
these hypotheses. Without going into all the details 
(which are left for the Appendix), we have replicated as 
closely as possible with ANES data an equal-weights 
version of our normative measure of naive candidate 
preference. In addition to party identification, every 
policy issue and candidate-group linkage that could be 
objectively estimated was included in the analysis. 
Taking this measure as our criterion of “correct” 
voting, we can determine the proportion of correct 
voters in recent American presidential elections. 

Table 3 is broken into five sections, one for each 
presidential election between 1972 and 1988. The top 
row of each section displays the proportion of voters 
for each candidate (and the overall proportion) who, 
by our determination, voted correctly. These numbers 
range between a low of 51% for John Anderson in 1980 
to a high of 89% for Walter Mondale in 1984. Overall 
accuracy of voting across these five elections ranges 
from just under 68% up to 79%, with a mean of 75%. 

Consistent with hypothesis 1, the mean number of 
correct votes in years with two major candidates, 
77.1%, is significantly higher than the mean of 67.8% 
(z = 5.81, p < .001) for 1980, when there was an 
important third-party candidate.1! Consistent with hy- 
pothesis 2, the mean number of correct votes in the 
three two-candidate elections with ideologically dis- 
tinct candidates, 77.7%, is greater than in the one year 
with two centrist candidates, 75.5% (z = 1.83, p < 
.04, one-tailed). 

The data necessary for testing hypothesis 3 are less 
straightforward. Each section of Table 3 provides 
ANES data on the percentage of voters who reported 
voting for each of the major presidential candidates 


11 If we consider only Carter and Reagan voters as the most 
appropnate comparison group (and ignore Anderson voters), then 
the 1980 proportion increases to 69.4% voting correctly, but the 
hypothesis is still strongly supported (z = 4.53, p < .001). 

One reviewer suggested this hypothesis could be confounded by 
“strategic” vote considerations (e.g., Abramson, Aldrich, Paolino, 
and Rohde, 1992), for example, voters realizing that Anderson was 
their “best” choice but that he could not win and thus voting for their 
“second best,” who had a much better chance. Such considerations 
should not affect the relative rankings of the three candidates on 
feeling thermometer evaluations, however. We repeated this analy- 
sis, substituting the relatrve ranking measure for the actual vote 
choice. With this alternative criterion the overall proportion of 
correct votes (or rankings) actually falls to 66.9%. If we limit the 
analysis to voters who evaluated Carter or Reagan highest, the 
proportion correct remains at 69.4%. In neither case would ıt appear 
that strategic voting considerations provide an alternative explana- 
tion for these results. 
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64.0 40.0 34.6 
13.7 51.6 46.5 
90.6 8.5 — 19.0 











89.0 ' 41.8 





Mondale 55.7 

Reagan 68.0 58.2 44.2 
1988 

Dukakis 18.2 47.1 49.4 

Bush 76.1 7 52.9 50.5 


Note: Data are frorn the 1972, 1976, 1980, 1984, 1988 ANES. 


durmg the primanes was aimed at the general election campaign. 


that year; the percentage each candidate would have 
received if all voters, by our calculations, had voted 
correctly; and the difference between the two (a posi- 
tive difference indicates the candidate received more 
votes than he “should” have, while a negative differ- 
ence means he received fewer votes than he should 
have); the percentage of all money spent by each 
candidate (or on his behalf) during the general election 
campaign’; and the difference between’ that percent- 
age and a proportional share of all spending (i.e.; 100% 
divided by the number of candidates). 

The crucial data for hypothesis 3 are in the two rows 
of deviation or difference scores. If hypothesis 3 is 
correct, then candidates with a disproportionately 
larger share of campaign resources (i.e., a positive 
difference in the bottom row of each section of the 
table) should be able to win more votes than they 
correctly “should” have (i.e., a positive difference in the 
fourth row of each section of the table), while candi- 
dates with a disproportionately smaller share should, 
all else equal, receive fewer votes than they should 
have. The Spearman rank-order correlation between 
these two difference scores is .77, p < .01, providing 
strong confirmation of the third hypothesis. 


DISCUSSION 


Any political philosophy presumes a view, a psycholog- 
ical theory, of human nature (Lau 1985). Classic dem- 
ocratic theory sets unrealistic standards for ideal citi- 
zens at least in part because it holds unrealistic 
expectations about the very nature of human cognition. 
Beginning with a more circumscribed human psychol- 


12 These spending figures are reported in great detail in Alexander 
1975, 1979, 1983; Alexander and Bauer 1991; and Alexander and 


Haggerty 1987. 


TABLE 3. Correct Voting in American Presidential Elections, 1972-88 


% % 
Supporters Predicted 
Presidential ’ Voting % Reported Correct 
Candidate Correctly Vote Vote 

1972 : 

McGovern 74.5 | 35.7 38.5 

Nixon 81.5 64.3 61.5 
1976 

Carter 72.2 ; 51.1 47.1 

Ford 78.9 48.9 52.8 


*Inctudes spending dunng pnmanes because Reagan was essentially unchallenged, and his campaign manager 1s quoted as saying that all spending 
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. 77.1% 
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ogy, we can set more realistic goals for democratic 
citizens—and still judge how readily those goals are 


` met. 


We offer a very simple standard: Irrespective of how 
the vote decision is reached, how frequently do voters 
vote correctly? To ask this question implies that one 
has an answer, or at least a method for obtaining the 
answer. Relying on notions of “fully informed” inter- 
ests, we have suggested one such method. Our analyses 
of both. experimental and survey data show that our 
method does a reasonably good job of measuring 
correct voting. Had we relied only on the experimental 
data and its rather artificial full-information determi- 
nation of correct voting, our findings would have been 
of more limited value. But the second measure of 
correct voting, available in both experiments and sur- 
veys, should prove to be much more useful because it is 
much more widely applicable. Moreover, that we have 
found corroborating evidence from two very different 
research designs lends much credence to either set of 
findings alone. 

We do not want to suggest that our method is the 
only way, or even the best way, of. determining “cor- 
rect” voting. Recently, Bartels (1996) and Delli Carpini 
and Keeter (1995) have presented research that, al- 
though aimed at a very different purpose, could be 
construed as alternative approaches to correct voting. 
Bartels (1996) seeks to find the political consequences 
of an electorate which, as a whole, is notoriously low in 
political knowledge. He addresses this question by 
estimating a logistic analysis which includes the vote 
decision regressed on 20 variables representing various 
demographic characteristics and the interaction be- 
tween each of them and a measure of political knowl- 
edge. Based on significant interaction terms, Bartels 
concludes that the informed and uninformed portions 
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of the electorate do vote differently and, moreover, 
that the results of close elections could change if 
uninformed voters voted as if they had full information. 
Although Bartels does not use the term “correct” to 
describe the votes of the fully informed, it is easy to 
make that interpretation and to call the votes of the 
less well informed, to the extent they differ, incorrect. 
His approach is drastically different from ours in that it 
completely avoids the “political values and prefer- 
ences” that form the basis of our determination of what 
is correct, presumably because if the vote decisions of 
the less informed could be wrong, then so, too, could 
the political preferences upon which those decisions 
are based. 

Delli Carpini and Keeter (1995) have the same aim 
as Bartels, to demonstrate the political consequences 
of low political information. They begin with two 
plausible assumptions: (1) Material interests differ 
across various gender, class, race, and age divisions in 
society, and (2) the more politically informed will be 
better able to discern their interests. The latter as- 
sumption clearly allows us to label the opinions of the 
most politically informed as “correct” and the opinions 
of the less politically informed, if they differ, as “incor- 
rect,” although Delli Carpini and Keeter are not this 
explicit. Their finding that the well-informed hold 
political opinions different from those of the poorly 
informed shows that information matters and, in gen- 
eral, tends to increase group differences on political 
issues. Delli Carpini and Keeter go on to show that the 
amount of political information affects the extent of 
issue voting. They note that the most politically in- 
formed women had a strong vote preference for Bill 
Clinton in 1992, but women in the lowest quartile of 
information preferred George Bush. Delli Carpini and 
Keeter do not take the step that for our purposes 
would be most relevant—tracing the extent to which 
holding “incorrect” opinions led the least politically 
informed to vote “incorrectly’—although we could 
imagine how one could perform this analysis. 

Thus, we can point to three quite different methods 
of determining a “correct” vote. Each has its merits and 
problems, and we are not suggesting that our method is 
superior to the others. But we do suggest that the issue 
of “correct voting” is a very important one, and we 
hope that we have illustrated at least one way in which 
it can be addressed empirically. 

Taking our results at face value, we can return to the 
question with which we began: Is 75% of voters voting 
correctly in a typical presidential election “good 
enough” for a system of government to be considered 
truly democratic? We are pleasantly surprised by these 
results: This high a level of “correct” voting certainly 
validates the efficiency of heuristic-based information 
processing that underlies our view of human nature 
(but see Bartels 1996). Moreover, it challenges those 
critics who hold that democracies’ problems stem 
primarily from people not having the motivation to 
gather sufficient information to figure out what is in 
their best interest. Most people, most of the time, 
can make this calculation, at least in presidential 
elections. 
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But is this level high enough for us to consider that 
(at least) the American version of democracy “works” 
at some minimal level? It is certainly too soon to draw 
any firm conclusions about this question in any case, 
and we should mention several very important caveats. 

First, if 75% of voters are voting correctly in the 
typical presidential election, then 25% are voting in- 
correctly. If this group were distributed randomly, then 
it would not be much of a problem, but our test of 
hypothesis 3 demonstrates otherwise. Candidates with 
more money have an advantage. Here is yet one more 
argument for serious campaign reform of American 
elections. 

Second, the analyses in Table 3 only consider voters, 
but barely half of eligible Americans vote. The interests 
of nonvoters are beyond the scope of this paper but 
certainly not beyond the scope of theoretical concern. 

Third, we have only examined presidential elections, 
but our federal system ensures that much of what is 
important in politics happens at lower levels of govern- 
ment. At those levels, we would expect even less 
correct voting— or at least for elections with less media 
attention than presidential campaigns, which is to say 
all others. If 75% of voters were to vote correctly for 
president and 65% were to vote correctly for mayor, we 
would be quite happy. If 75% were to vote correctly for 
president and 25% were to vote correctly for mayor, we 
would not. 

Political science as a field has only begun to map out 
the “correct voting” landscape. A great deal more 
research must be conducted before empirical political 
science can be of much help to normative theorists 
struggling with this question. 

Whatever may ultimately prove to be the answer to 
the question of the extent to which any system of 
government can be considered truly democratic, no 
one would argue that things cannot be improved. 
Given a metric of “correct” voting, we can turn to the 
equally important issue of what leads people to make 
more or less optimal decisions. This can be addressed 
at both the individual and institutional level. For 
example, we could ask if particular information search 
tactics or different decision or choice strategies lead 
some individuals to make better decisions than others. 
Bartels’s (1996) recent findings warn us not to assume 
that all voters use heuristics and other information 
shortcuts equally effectively. We could ask whether 
different practices the media have developed for cov- 
ering campaigns encourages or discourages the more 
effective information-processing strategies. We could 
ask whether institutional arrangements that favor two- 
party systems or that separate the fates of executives 
and legislators change the probability of correct voting. 
And we could study whether certain campaign tactics 
are particularly effective in distorting the “correct” 
outcome of an election and, if so, consider means of 
discouraging those tactics. All these questions—which 
a “relevant” political science ought to be asking—can 
only be addressed with a defensible measure of correct 
voting. 
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APPENDIX 


Calculating “Naive” Candidate Evaluations 
in the Experiments 


We assume that voters consider four general types of infor- 
mation in forming evaluations of candidates: party affiliation, 
issue stands, group endorsements, and a candidate’s person- 
ality/appearance. For the first three categories the voter’s 
own values or preferences are important (i.e., their party 
identification, issue stands, and their evaluation of the groups 
doing the endorsing), along with “objective” standards of 
where the candidates stand on the issues and the facts about 
the party each candidate belongs to and which candidate a 
group endorses. Because we are looking only at choice during 
a primary election, party affiliation becomes irrelevant as a 
means of choosing between candidates and, for present 
purposes, was ignored. 


Issue Stands. Every issue for which a subject (1) expressed a 
stand on the pre-experiment questionnaire, and (2) learned a 
candidate’s position (generally by choosing to “access” that 
information during the campaign, but also by exposure to a 
campaign advertisement) contributed one item toward that 
candidate’s summary evaluation. We employed Rabinowitz 
and MacDonald’s (1989) “directional theory” of issue voting, 
which argues that being on the same “side” of an issue is the 
most important consideration in: issue voting. For computa- 
tion, Rabinowitz and MacDonald suggest subtracting the 
midpoint of the scale from the voter’s own opinion and from 
some determination of the candidate’s position before mul- 
tiplying the two together. With 7-point scales, the resulting 
product can range in theory from —9 to +9, but in practice 
depends on the range of opinions expressed by voters and the 
actual stand taken by the candidate. Each item was rescaled 
to range between —1 and +1. The candidate’s positions were 
determined objectively by a panel of experts who carefully 
read each position taken by a candidate and placed it on the 
same scale subjects were using to express their political 
opinions (see footnote 5). 


Group Endorsements. Eleven groups endorsed a candidate 
in each party’s primary. Subjects had previously evaluated 
those groups (e.g., the American Civil Liberties Union) on 
100-point feeling thermometers. | Voters were considered to 
“like” groups they evaluated above the midpoint of the scale 
(50) and (to control for individual differences in use of the 
feeling thermometer) above the' mean of all groups evalu- 
ated; they were considered to “dislike” groups rated below 50 
and below their personal mean of all groups evaluated. Then 
any time a voter learned (through accessing that item) that a 
group endorsed a particular candidate, the endorsement 
(scored +1 if the group was liked and —1 if the group was 
disliked) counted one additional item toward that candidate’s 
evaluation. | 


Candidate Personality/Appearance: Four different brief per- 
sonality descriptions were available about each candidate, 
and one picture. (The picture could be accessed as a separate 
item, but it also appeared for the last five seconds of every 
campaign commercial.) All of these items were rated for their 
“attractiveness” by 67 pretest subjects. The mean ratings of 
the 67 pretest subjects, rescaled to range between —1 and +1, 
were treated as the “objective” value of that information. 
Every personality description accessed by a subject contrib- 
uted one additional item toward that candidate’s evaluation. 
Because all subjects saw every candidate’s picture at least 
once (during a campaign advertisement sponsored by the 


candidate), the mean rating of the picture contributed one 
last item to each candidates total. 


Importance Weights. Early in the pre-election questionnaire 
subjects were asked to think back to the 1992 presidential 
election and to explain briefly, in their own words, why they 
had voted for (or preferred, if they had not voted in 1992) 
one of the candidates over the others. After this recollection, 
subjects were asked to look at ten reasons people sometime 
give for voting for one candidate over another, and to pick 
the one that was the most important factor they used in 
deciding how to vote in 1992. The ten factors listed for 
consideration were “Appearance/I Just Liked Him Best,” 
“Candidates’ Party Affiliations,” “Groups/Persons Support- 
ing Him,” “Couldn’t Stand the Other Two Candidates,” “Just 
Time for a Change,” “Most Trustworthy Candidate,” “For- 
eign/Defense Policies,” “Economic Policies,” “Social Poli- 
cies,” “Most Competent/Qualified Person.” After subjects 
had chosen the one most important factor, they were asked to 
consider the remaining ones and select those that were “very 
important” in their vote decision. Subjects were allowed to 
select any number of reasons as very important. Finally, 
subjects were asked to consider any remaining factors and 
select those that were “not at all important” in their vote 
decisions. Again, any number of factors could be chosen. The 
most important factor was given a weight of 1; “Very 
Important” reasons were given a weight of .67; “Not at All 
Important” reasons were given a weight of 0; and any 
remaining reasons were considered to be “Somewhat Impor- 
tant” and given a weight of .33. 

The information available about the mock candidates was 
then matched up with one of these ten reasons (all but 
“Couldn’t Stand the Other Two Candidates” and “Just Time 
for a Change”), and the weight assigned to that reason was 
used as the “importance weight” of that particular type of 
information. 


Summary Evaluations. Each item was multiplied by its 
weight before the mean was calculated. Then “naive differ- 
ential candidate evaluations” were computed by subtracting 
the mean rating of the candidate a subject did not vote for 
from the summary evaluation of the candidate a subject did 
vote for. This difference score is positive if the subject voted 
for the candidate we calculated they should like the most, and 
negative if they voted for the other candidate. The greater the 
difference in evaluation of these two candidates, the stronger 
the presumed preference. 

AS an example, suppose a subject voted for “Chris Rodg- 
ers” during the primary election and, at the conclusion of the 
experiment, was asked to consider carefully all information 
about Rodgers and “Pat Thomas,” another candidate in the 
same primary. During the campaign this subject learned 
Rodgers’s stand on affirmative action (objectively determined 
to be 6), abortion (7), and defense spending (5), and Tho- 
mas’s stand on abortion (4) and crime (6). To make life easy, 
let us assume this subject took conservative stands (i.e., 6) on 
all of these issues herself. During the course of the campaign 
two group endorsements were learned: the National Taxpay- 
ers Association preferred Rodgers, as did the National Rifle 
Association. This subject had previously rated “groups that 
try to limit taxes” 85 on a feeling thermometer, well above 
her personal mean of all groups rated (63); but disliked the 
National Rifle Association (thermometer rating of only 25). 
Two personality descriptions were learned about Rodgers, a 
family friend’s description (rated .75 by the 67 pretest 
subjects) and an anecdote from the candidate’s mother (rated 
.20); and two personality descriptions were learned about 
Thomas, a staff member’s description (.60) and a political 
opponent’s description (—.50). Pictures of both Rodgers 
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(.10) and Thomas. (.23) were seen during political advertise- 
ments. During the pre-election questionnaire this subject had 
selected “Social Policies” as the most important reason for 
her 1992 presidential vote choice (given a weight of 1), 
“Foreign/Defense Policies” and “Groups/Persons Supporting 
Him” as very important reasons (weights of .67), “Most 
Trustworthy Candidate” and “Most Competent/Qualified 
Person” as somewhat important (weights of .33), and “Ap- 
pearance/I Just Liked Him Best” as not at all important 
(weight of 0). 

Table A-1 summarizes this information, and the way each 
bit of it was presumed to be ‘evaluated. Rabinowitz and 
MacDonald’s “directional” calculations (shown in the table 
only for Rodgers) are straightforward. These values are the 
numerator for the “rescaling.” The denominator varies across 
issues; it is based on the presumption that subjects will use 
the entire 1 through 7 range of the attitude scale (and hence 
the first multiplicand is —3 or +3 at its extreme. The second 
multiplicand is constant across subjects, however, always 
equaling the objective rating of the candidate’s position 
minus 4. The difference in the potential range of values 
across Rodgers’s stand on aborton, affirmative action, and 
defense spending is reflected in the denominator used for the 
rescaling of those three issues (9, 6, and 3, respectively). The 
National Taxpayers Association endorsement counts +1 for 
Rodgers (because that group is liked), but the NRA endorse- 
ment counts —1, as that group is disliked. Ratings of the 
personality descriptions and appearance of the candidates 
have already been rescaled in the figures listed ın the table. 
The mean candidate evaluation is simply calculated by sum- 
ming the evaluation of every individual bit of information 
learned about a candidate, multiplied by its importance 
weight, and dividing by the total number of such bits of 
information. We would predict that this subject, “naively” 
calculating differential candidate evaluations, should decide 
to vote for Rodgers, because ın this example he was the more 
highly evaluated candidate. 


Calculating “Correct Voting” in the 
ANES Surveys 


Our goal in establishing criteria for determining the candi- 
date a respondent should have voted for was to include as 
many of the criteria for candidate evaluation that have been 


TABLE A-1. 


Hypothetical 
Voter's 
Stand 


Rodgers’s 
Stand 
Issue stands 
Abortion 7 
Affirmative action 6 
Cnme 
Defense spending 5 
Group endorsements 
Nat'l Taxpayers Assoc 
Nat’! Rifle Assoc. 
Personality descnptions 
from family fnend 
from staff member 
from political opponent 
anecdote from mother 
Candidate’s appearance 


(liked group) 
(dishked group) 


6@-4x(7-4)=6 
6-4) x (6-4) <4 


6-4x (5-4) =2 
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identified by prior research as possible, allowing respondents 
to determine their own preferences while relying primarily on 
“objective” criteria for rating the candidates. We included 
four categories of predictors: party affiliation, agreement with 
a candidate’s policy stands, candidate-social group linkages, 
and (for incumbents running for reelection) performance 
evaluations. Emotional responses and trait ascriptions were 
not included because we could think of no defensible way to 
get an objective measure of them. The bulk of the items on 
which we rely were not introduced into the ANES surveys 
until 1972, and thus we go back only that far. We do not 
include 1992 in the analysis because there is a dramatic 
difference in the number of items available to evaluate Perot 
relative to Clinton and Bush. In general (although the survey 
analysis included a few more “types” of information), the 
“correct voting” determination in these surveys was calcu- 
lated in exactly the same way as the “naive” candidate 
evaluations in the experiments, with one major exception: All 
weights were either 0 or 1. In all cases we rescaled the 
individual items to range between —1 and +1, with —1 
representing the most negative evaluation and +1 represent- 
ing the most positive evaluation. Summary evaluations of 
each candidate were determined by the simple mean of all 
nonmissing evaluative items; the “correct” candidate that 
should have been voted for is the one with the highest 
summary evaluation. 


Party Identification. The 7 points of the standard party 
identification scale were recoded to equidistant values be- 
tween —1 and +1, with “Strong Democrat” at —1 and 
“Strong Republican” at +1. The resulting item was included 
in this form in the summary evaluation of Republican 
candidates; it was multiplied by —1 before being included in 
the summary evaluation of Democratic candidates. As an 
example of how this variable worked, all weak Democrats 
received a +.67 toward their summary evaluation of McGov- 
em in 1972, and a —.67 toward their summary evaluation of 
Nixon. Because Anderson ran in the general election as an 
independent in 1980, party identification was not relevant to 
his summary evaluation. 


Agreement with Candidates’ Policy Stands. AJl political atti- 
tudes on which respondents were asked for their own opin- 
ions and for their perceptions of the candidates’ positions 
were considered. We established “objective” criteria for 


Hypothetical Ratings of Two Candidates in Experiment 


Rabinowttz 
Directional 
Calculation 


Importance Thomas’s 
Weights Stand 


Importance 
Rescaled Weights 


x 1.00 
x 1.00 


x 1.00 


x 100 
x 67 


Welghted sum 
Mean candidate evaluation 
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TABLE A-2. Correct Voting, 1972 ANES 


Political Experts’ 
Mean Determination 


Respondent’s Nixon’s McGoverm’s 














issue Stands Position iStand -Stand 

Guaranteed jobs V172 4.7 2.3 
Tax rates ` V178 4.5 2.8 
Vienam E 

withdrawal V184 4.8 1.6 
Fighting inflation Vi90 3.4 3.1 
Legalizing | a 

marijuana V196 5.5 3.3 
schoo! busing V202 5.3 ` 3.1 
National health ' 

insurance V208 4.8 2.4 
Pollution V214 3.3 2.5 
Women’s role V282 ` 3.5 2.7 
Treatment of I 

criminals V621 4.3 2.8 
Minority ald V629 4.3 2.4 
Liberalism- : 

conservatism V652 5.1 2.2 
Solving urban , | 

unrest | V670 4.3 2.5 
Student r 

demonstratons V678 5.1 2.B 
Job performance 

evaluation V46 3.9 à 


Groups with close links to Nixon: Businessmen, 
southemers, conservatives ` 

Groups with close links to McGovern: Liberals, poor 
people, blacks ý 

Party Identification V140 


Party igentincalion VIM 
Note: Data come from the 1972 ANES (Miller et al., 1975, Study #7010). 


F 


where each candidate stood on those issues by first creating a 
scale of political knowledge (from responses to all questions 
that clearly had a correct answer), and then taking the mean 
perceptions of where the candidates stand on the issues of all 
respondents above the median on the resulting political 
knowledge scale. Tables A-1 and A-2 list the’particular items 
that were used to gather the ‘respondent’s opinion of these 
issues, and the resulting objective placements of each 
candidate on-those same issues. As in the experiments, 
agreement scales were computed via ‘the “directional” 
method suggested by Rabinowitz and MacDonald (1989). 
Thus, each political attitude, on which a respondent ex- 
pressed an opinion contributed one additional item to the 
evaluation of each candidate. vo 


Candidate-Social Group Linkages. Beginning in 1972 the 
ANES surveys ask respondents which of a list of social groups 
they feel “close to.” We then calculated a simple crosstab 
between each “closeness” item'and the reported vote. When- 
ever this crosstab resulted in a significant relationship be- 
tween feeling close to a group and preference for one of the 
candidates, a aaa R linkage item was created, 
scored 0 for respondents who did not feel close to the group 
and 1 for respondents who did feel close to the group, and 
added to the summary evaluation of that candidate. As an 
example, in 1972 respondents who felt close to liberals, poor 
people, and blacks all showed a significant vote preference 
for McGovern; while respondents who felt close to business- 
men, southerners, and conservatives showed a significant 
vote preference for Nixon. 


Incumbent’s Job Performance. Jn every election year where a 
sitting president was running for reelection, survey respon- 
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dents were asked for their perceptions of the incumbent’s 
job performance, both an overall perception and more 
specific (e.g., economic policy; foreign policy) perceptions. 
We recoded each such performance evaluation to run from 


+1 (Strongly Approve) to —1 (Strongly Disapprove}, and 


added them to the summary evaluation of the incumbent 
candidate. , . 

Table A-2 lists the specific items that were used in the 
correct voting determination for the 1972 ANES, along with 
the objective criteria that were used in this determination. 
Similar tables for the 1976-88 ANES are available from the 
authors upon request. 
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Citizenship and Ethnicity: An Examination of Two Transition Moments 


in Kenyan Politics 


STEPHEN N. NDEGWA The College of William and Mary 


n some African countries, democratic openings have intensified ethnic competition and led to 
protracted transitions or outright conflict. In Kenya, I argue, the stalled transition reflects the effects of 
republican citizenship in ethnic political communities and liberal citizenship in the national political 


community. This duality in citizenship engenders conflict over democracy—conceived as liberal majoritar- 
ian democracy—and results in ethnic coalitions disagreeing over which institutions are appropriate fora 
multiethnic state. I provide evidence from discourses over institutions from two transition periods in Kenya: 
at independence and in the recent shift from one-party rule. This study makes two contributions. First, it 
adds to current citizenship theory, which is largely derived from Western experience, by demonstrating that 
republican and liberal citizenships are not necessarily compatible and that the modern nation-state is not the 


only relevant community for forming citizens. Second, it adds to studies of African transitions by highlighting 
citizenship issues in institutional design with regard to ethnicity in Kenya. 


he recent political transition in Kenya provoked 

l a debate over which institutions are appropriate 
to govern a multiethnic democracy. This con- 
tinuing debate reflects the enduring and problematic 
relevance of ethnicity to democratic politics there and 
elsewhere in Africa (Glickman 1995, Ottaway 1994).1 
Yet, few studies of recent political change’ in Africa 
have focused on the discourse, over democratic institu- 
tions, especially with regard to balancing competing 
ethnic interests (e.g., Diamond 1987, Diamond and 
Plattner 1994, Lemarchand 1995). This lacuna con- 
trasts with work on the transition from colonial rule— 
the initial period of structuring democratic institu- 
tions—in which questions of ethnic balance of power 
featured prominently in constitutional negotiations 
and in political practice (see, especially, Rothchild 
1964, 1968a and b, 1973; see also Bates 1974, Enloe 
1973, Melson and Wolpe 1970, Olorunsola 1972, van 
den Berghe 1975, and Young 1976). One shortcoming 
of present studies is the typical conclusion reached 
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power shanng has been attempted with mixed results (Lemarchand 
1995); Tanzania, where the union between mainland Tanganyika and 
Zanzibar has come under intense discussion (Kaiser 1996); Ethiopia, 
where the overthrow of the Marxist régime led to regionalism and 
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1995). See also Selassie 1992, more generally. 


when the transition to liberal majoritarian democracy 
flounders. For instance, in countries where political 
liberalization has been especially protracted (e.g., Kenya, 
Cameroon, Togo) or has led to state instability or 
atrophy (e.g., Burundi, Nigeria), analysts have been 
content to catalog the incumbents as stubborn anti- 
democrats or dictators harking on primordial ethnic 
attachments to maintain power. 

In these failed transitions where ethnicity is evidently 
a factor in mobilizing for political change or for 
anticipated electoral politics, a more robust explana- 
tion for the conflict can be found by applying the 
theoretical framework of citizenship. While the conflict 
between the postcolonial state and ethnic subnational- 
ism has been a consistent theme in studies of African 
politics, (e.g., Diamond 1988a and b, Glickman 1995, 
Olorunsola 1972, Rothchild 1968a and b, Rothchild 
and Olorunsola 1983, Young 1976), the citizenship lens 
provides a more precise way. of theorizing the relation- 
ship between ethnic identity, authority, and legitimacy. 
Most research on ethnic politics, including more so- 
phisticated analyses cognizant of the contextual and 
constructed nature of ethnicity, imply, that ethnic mo- 
bilization and political action flow reflexively from 
identity. The moral and temporal underpinnings of the 
process that lends authority and legitimacy to ethnicity, 
and hence undergirds ethnic action, is not explained. In 
short, present work does not explain why rational 
individuals respond to ethnic mobilization. For in- 
stance, the well-known propensity for ethnically mobi- 
lized “census-type” elections (Bienen and Herbst 1996, 
36-7; Horowitz 1985, 83-7; 1991, 91-100; 1994) is an 
empirical characterization that can be explained as a 
rational response to citizenship demands within ethnic 
communities.’ 

This paper demonstrates, with evidence from two 
transitional periods in Kenya, how ethnic politics arises 


2 I am grateful to an anonymous reviewer for suggesting this precise 
formulation. 

3 A census-type or polarizing election (Horowitz 1985, 83-7, 326; 
1991, 97-8) is one in which voting is largely along ascriptive lines, 
leading to an outcome that is akin to a census of the different groups 
in the body politic and that gives the largest group a lock on power. 
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due to different and competing forms of citizenship in 
the nation-state and in ethnic communities. This per- 
spective enriches the explanation of why ethnic loyal- 
ties undermine national stability by pointing to not only 
different loyalties (the stock explanation) but also 
different forms of loyalty. Moreover, citizenship theory 
highlights how particular democratic institutions are 
perceived by different elites as presenting opportunities 
for or constraints to their drive for state power through 
ethnic mobilization within electoral politics. Citizen- 
ship theory is especially appropriate in reviewing eth- 
nicity in Africa because it introduces a discourse of 
rights and obligations as well as of opportunity and 
constraint in a political community. While such a 
discourse has been absent in previous studies, it is at 
the heart of the current political evolution in Africa, 
propelled by actors who see democracy as essential to 
assuring equitable access to state power and to curbing 
the abuse of that power against individuals and groups. 
By allowing us to invoke and envision individual rights 
within the context of group rights in a democratic 
society (Kymlicka 1995), citizenship theory is especially 
helpful in understanding ethnic politics and claims for 
self-determination within emergent democracies. 


CITIZENSHIP 


Fundamentally, citizenship “defines those who are, and 
who are not, members of a common society” (Barbalet 
1988, 1). It expresses “a set of normative expectations 
specifying the relationship between the nation-state 
and its individual members which procedurally estab- 
lish the rights and obligations of members and a set of 
practices by which these expectations are realized” 
(Waters 1989, 160). Therefore, citizenship allows one 
to participate in a community while enjoying certain 
rights and being obligated to perform certain duties in 
return. To the extent that ethnic groups in modern 
nation-states constitute identifiable communities of 
belonging and social practice, the traditional trajectory 
of citizenship theory has hindered its application to 
ethnic politics for two reasons. First, most discussions 
of citizenship that draw from North American and 
European experiences assume a single political com- 
munity—the modern state—in which individuals par- 
ticipate and into which those previously excluded are 
admitted through the expansion of civil, political, and 
social rights (Marshall 1965). Thus, citizenship is held 
to be coterminous with the modern, democratic nation- 
state. Second, while debate abounds about differing 
conceptions of citizenship—liberal, civic-republican, 
and libertarian—the dominant view is that only one 
form can or ought to exist in a modern state, viewed as 
a single political community.4 A related but less rigid 


* For now, it will suffice to note that the liberal vision of citizenship 
holds that rights are inherent in individuals, are pnor to community, 
and are guaranteed with minimal obligations to the community, 
while the civic-republican view sees rights not as inherent but as 
acquired through civic practice that upholds obligations to the 
community. The libertarian vision, which will not be discussed in this 
article, considers citizenship a contractual exchange into which 
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consensus holds liberal citizenship as the hallmark of 
modern democracy. 

The dominant understanding of citizenship as coter- 
minous with the nation-state has recently been chal- 
lenged by an emerging recognition of other communi- 
ties as venues for elaborating citizenship.5 Thus, in an 
age of increased globalization, Soysal (1994) and 
Roche (1995) view “transnational citizenship” as a 
distinct reality superseding the narrow national scope 
in terms not only of belonging but also of rights and 
obligations. This rings especially true in the wake of 
European unification. Alternatively, Stewart seeks to 
validate the subnational or substate level as an arena of 
enacting citizenship, which he terms “democratic citi- 
zenship,”’ defined by a “common membership of a 
Shared and imminent community” (1995, 75, emphasis 
in Original). Such a citizenship is claimed and defined 
by political action launched from small communities of 
shared values and experience and enacted in the public 
sphere. This recognition of spheres of citizen formation 
other than the nation-state makes possible an analysis 
of ethnic groups as political communities in which 
citizenship can be formed and sustained. 

The claim of the primacy of a singular form of 
citizenship in one political community is countered by 
Peled’s (1992) analysis of Israel, in which he demon- 
strates the existence of two different forms of citizen- 
ship for two ethnic groups within one state. For Jews— 
the core members—the state prescribes a civic- 
republican citizenship, which allows them to secure a 
large bundle of rights and to participate fully in the 
national public sphere. For Arabs, the Israeli state 
extends liberal citizenship, which allows them “civil and 
political rights but [bars them] from attending to the 
common good” (Peled 1992, 436). A significant exam- 
ple of such exclusion from duty to the “common good” 
is the debarment of Arab Israelis from conscription. 
While Peled’s analysis still assumes the nation-state as 
the central locus of defining and sustaining citizenship, 
his illustration of the coexistence of liberal and repub- 
lican forms of citizenship is useful to apply to ethnically 
divided states in Africa. When combined with the 
recognition of substate political communities as arenas 
of citizen formation, the possibility of coexisting citi- 
zenships and forms of citizenship provides a powerful 
instrument to explain ethnic conflict in democratic 
politics in Kenya. 


CITIZENSHIP AND ETHNICITY 


Ethnic identity in Africa is a relatively recent phenom- 
enon whose salience is largely a product of colonial 
rule (Ekeh 1975, Kalinga 1985, Young 1976) and of 
postcolonial dynamics in which elites have continued to 
reify ethnic identity for political mobilization (Lentz 
1994, Sithole 1985, van Binsbergen 1994). In the case 


rational individuals enter in order to gain access to public goods 
(Miller 1995, 433). 

5 For other exceptions at the frontier of redefining arenas of 
citizenship practice, see Miller 1995 and, ın particular, Kymlicka 
1995. 
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of Kenya, groups viewed today as monolithic entities 
were in fact not coherent communities before colonial 
rule. The Abaluhya, for example, are an ethnic group 
created by colonial anthropologists, missionaries, and 
administrators. The name Baluhya dates only to the 
1920s, when it was used to profess the unity of Bantu- 
speaking groups to which the British referred as the 
North Kavirondo, an administrative aggregation of 
sixteen separate groups; although proximate in loca- 
tion and having related languages, they differed suffi- 
ciently from one another to make unity elusive (Ab- 
wunza 1993, 130-5; Bennett and Rosberg 1961, 171; 
Kaplan 1984, 90-1, 96-7; Ogot 1981, 8). The British 
classification of these groups as one was strategically 
adopted by elites from the subgroups to assert unity for 
political goals, for example, through the creation of the 
Baluhya Political Union to join the independence 
struggle. Today, the artificiality of Abaluhya identity is 
marked by perennial divisions, especially among poli- 
ticians, interrupted by brief interludes of unity when 
corporate interests are threatened.’ Despite its recent 
and artificial nature, however, ethnic identity is instru- 
mental in shaping individual interests and actions in 
the modern Kenyan state. 

A claim to the existence of ethnic citizenship must 
rest on evidence of identity, authority, and legitimacy 
for members of an ethnic group. To elaborate, this 
relationship can be compared with “state citizenship” 
(Stewart 1995). Essentially, the difference between 
ethnic and nation-state citizenship lies in the Weberian 
legal, rational, and bureaucratic frameworks that up- 
hold identity, legitimacy, and authority in the nation- 
state, as opposed to the social customs, social practices, 
and nonbureaucratic structures that define and uphold 
citizenship in ethnic groups. Identity is elemental in 
both realms because it demarcates the boundaries of 
belonging. In the postcolonial state, national identity is 
legally circumscribed, normally endowed on all those 
born or naturalized within specified territorial borders 
(see Shklar 1991, 3-5). An individual’s claim to nation- 
ality is validated in the public realm by legal and 
bureaucratic instruments, such as identity cards, pass- 
ports, and voting cards. In contrast, ethnic identity rests 
on a socially, as opposed to a legally, constructed 
definition of belonging. As with early Athenian identity 
(Frost 1994), belonging in the ethnic community com- 
monly is established by birth (or marriage or adoption) 
into a family and kin who consider themselves and are 
considered by others to belong to a community that 
believes in a shared history and values. While this 
identity may be signified by language or naming or may 


6 For an example of the kind of anthropological work that imbued 
groups with a coherence that may not have emsted in reality or was 
enforced by colonial admunistrative practices, see Middleton and 
Kershaw’s (1965) ethnographic work on the Kikuyu and the Kamba. 
7 Ethnic groups similarly created or consolidated include the Kikuyu 
and others in central Kenya (Ambler 1988), the Giriama and other 
Mijikenda groups (Brantley 1981), and the Kalenjin (Ogot 1981, 84). 
For instance, the Kikuyu are sewn, together from peoples who 
continue to be divided by region (Nyeri, Muranga, and Kiambu) and, 
more recently, by class, which is especially salient among emigrants 
to settlements in the Rift Valley province. Indeed, many Kenyan 
subgroups continue to be divided by clan, region, and dialect. 
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be literally inscribed through rituals such as circum- 
cision, it is validated by the individual’s participation 
in that community and by his or her interaction with 
the institutions of legitimate authority in the com- 
munity. 

In the nation-state, authority is vested in a Weberian 
state which enumerates rational and legal codes to 
govern relations among individuals in its community. 
In the modern democratic iteration of the nation-state, 
legitimacy is derived from the democratic right of 
citizens to affect these institutions. Yet, this is not the 
only historical possibility of state legitimacy, as theo- 
cratic and monarchic traditions obviously suggest. In 
ethnic groups, legitimacy and authority rest on nonle- 
gal, nonbureaucratic forms of organization and cultural 
practice. Ethnic authority therefore is vested in the 
family, clan, extended kin, and beyond, to a community 
“imagined” as one (Anderson 1991). In the absence of 
a central state, authority is dispersed in the community 
and legitimated by customs that sanction and that are 
publicly enacted, beginning at the clan level, which is 
the basic unit of solidarity and public discourse outside 
the family. Ethnic authority in postcolonial state arenas 
begins as social practice in ethnic arenas and can be 
wielded by socially legitimated persons or structures, 
such as real or reinvented traditional authorities, eth- 
nic associations, or charismatic leaders who gain rec- 
ognition from their ability to underwrite communal 
practice by providing resources or a reputedly veritable 
memory. It is in the former capacity that politicians are 
able to draw upon the “pull of the tribe” (Jones 1967, 
107) to advance goals in nation-state arenas. What- 
ever the institution in which ethnic authority is vested, 
legitimacy is drawn from the satisfaction of certain 
material and nonmaterial needs of members in the 
identity group. 

The ways in which social practice elaborates the 
norms of communal authority and legitimacy and the 
rights and obligations of citizenship within an identity 
group can be noted in at least two domains. One is the 
moral economy, whose foundation is norms of reci- 
procity as opposed to contract and whose bonds are 
strongest within the identity group. The moral econ- 
omy enables individuals in various contexts to rely on 
nonbureaucratic mutual aid networks and to recipro- 
cate toward those who belong to a common society. 
Examples include those better off helping relatives and 
clan members find jobs or pay school fees, as well as 
regular contributions to weddings and funerals, even 
for persons with whom face-to-face contact has never 
been established but who are imagined to belong to 
one’s community. The moral economy can be formal- 
ized in ethnic organizations (such as hometown or 
funeral associations) that provide social insurance in 
the absence of state welfare programs. 

The second domain is ethnic rituals that elaborate 
identity, legitimacy, and authority. As Comaroff and 
Comaroff (1993, xvi) argue, ritual is often “a vital 


8 I use “tribe” advisedly and interchangeably with “ethnic group” 
because it remains a legitimate reference in Kenyan political dis- 
course. 
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element in the processes that make and remake social 
facts and collective identities. Everywhere.” For in- 
stance, such initiation rites as circumcision continue to 
represent among most groups in Kenya the acquisition 
of full citizenship in the ethnic community. Among the 
Kikuyu, uninitiated men (rare) cannot inherit property 
or adjudicate in clan disputes, and parents of initiates 
ascend to an elder class which holds putative power in 
clans (Davison 1996, 231-2). Such rituals establish a 
hierarchy of power within the community that, when 
combined with other icons of power and status in the 
modern state, enables elites to mobilize within the 
ethnic community for interests in the secular state. At 
the same time, individuals can hold such persons 
accountable within the communal realm for actions 
in the state realm and especially for extracting 
resources from the state on their behalf (e.g., Ekeh 
1975). An example is traditional oaths, which affirm 
identity and obligation within the ethnic community 
but which often have a purpose in the state arena, 
such as securing electoral victory or political succes- 
sion. These oaths are recurrent motifs in national 
politics in Kenya.’ 

Whether “imagined” (Anderson 1991), “invented” 
(Vail 1989), or instigated in current memory by ethnic 
or cultural “entrepreneurs” (Lemarchand 1994, 5; 
Young 1976, 137-9), ethnic identity can become per- 
vasive and can inspire collective action in pursuit of 
communal interests and privilege (Abwunza 1993, 
136). Indeed, although socially constructed, ethnicity is 
reified for group members and outsiders by social 
practice, including ideologically legitimated customs, 
language, and histories. Furthermore, even as it is 
manipulated and reshaped over time, ethnicity is expe- 
rienced as a concrete web of relationships with real 
persons and institutions in the present. Significantly, it 
is a source of security at particular historical moments, 
even when these are themselves part of the dialectic of 
reformulating identity. 


DUAL AND COMPETING CITIZENSHIP 


In postcolonial Kenya,!® the socially enacted relation- 
ship between ethnic identity, authority, and legitimacy 
competes with the legally sanctioned membership, 
authority, and legitimacy of the nation-state.!! Since 


® Another example is more directly related to national electoral 
politics. In the 1992 presidential campaign, politicians from commu- 
nities that practice male circumcision as initiation into adulthood 
used this ethnically valid measure of full citizenship to denounce 
opponents from communities that do not circumcise men, suggesting 
that they were unfit presidential contenders since they were not yet 
“men.” Given that a majority of Kenyan ethnic groups practice male 
circumcision, this was a potent charge against a minority. This 
powerful exclusionary tactic was invoked in the national arena but 
drew its potency from ethnic customs and assumptions. 

10 I am indebted to C. R. D. Halisi (1997) in crystallizing the 
following formulation, which draws on his analysis of citizenship in 
South Africa. 

11 This competition repeatedly has been noted across Africa (e.g., 
Rothchild and Olorunsola 1983). An important exception is Miles 
and Rochefort 1991, which shows that individuals from an ethnic 
group split between two countries exhibit closer affinity to citizens of 
their state than to fellow ethnics in the other country. This conclu- 
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neither has been able to erase the other, most individ- 
uals assume contingent and hierarchical allegiances 
depending on the arena of competition in which they 
find themselves. As Abwunza (1993, 147) shows among 
the Avalogoli subgroup of the Abaluhya, individuals 
and elites elaborate the following hierarchy of commu- 
nities of allegiance. Foremost is one’s own or the 
closest clan among all Avalogoli; second are the Aval- 
ogoli among all Abaluhya; third are all Abaluhya 
among Kenyans; and fourth are all Kenyans among any 
others. This hierarchy of attachment underscores the 
lack of an “unambiguous membership” (Waters 1989, 
1) for individuals in postcolonial African states. Most 
significantly, individuals participate in two substantive 
publics (Ekeh 1975) and submit to two substantive 
authorities (Sklar 1993)}—the ethnic group and the 
nation-state. 

This duality of citizenship is complicated further by 
the fact that it is conceived differently in the postcolo- 
nial state and in the ethnic communities. The tradi- 
tional dichotomy of liberal and civic-republican citizen- 
ship provides a useful framework for describing each 
conception. Essentially, the liberal vision holds that 
rights inhere in individuals, exist prior to community, 
and are guaranteed with minimal obligation to the 
community. The civic-republican vision considers 
rights not as inherent but as acquired through civic 
practice that upholds obligations to the community.” 
In the communal realm, citizenship takes an active 
civic-republican form, while in the modern state it is 
defined in liberal terms deemed appropriate for (elu- 
sive) constitutional democracy. In the modern state, a 
republican virtue is an ideal sought but not yet 
achieved at the national level, although in the parochial 
communities it is extracted in a variety of ways. Within 
the postcolonial state, liberal citizenship qualifies one 
to participate in the inclusive national community, 
while in the ethnic community republican citizenship 
requires members to participate in the group’s preser- 
vation, especially in competition against other commu- 
nities and against the national community—unless the 
state is controlled by fellow community members. 


sion, based on a study of Hausas in Niger and Nigeria, does not 
necessarily undermine my argument, since the two Hausa groups 
orient themselves toward different states and, therefore, compete 
and reformulate their identities in two separate contexts. Also, their 
identities have been molded within separate colonial histories 
(French and British, respectively). In effect, they constitute two 
different communities in different countries. This is similar to 
European Jews before World War II, who saw themselves as citizens 
of Germany, Italy, or Denmark, for example, even as they identified 
culturally or religiously with Jews across the world. Within these 
countries, they were often treated as a distinct group. I am indebted 
to Richard Joseph for calling my attention to the Miles and Roch- 
efort study and to Roger Smith for clarification on Jews in Europe. 
The interpretation is wholly mine. 

12 For concise discussions of the distinction between liberal and 
republican citizenship, see Oldfield 1990 and Smith 1988. For longer 
treatments, see, for example, Flathman 1989; Kymlicka 1989, 1995; 
Moon 1993; and Walzer 1970. 
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Liberal Citizenship in the Modern State 


Analysts in the modernization tradition envisioned that 
the newly independent African countries eventually 
would forge a common national identity in place of the 
multiplicity of ethnic identities (Azikiwe 1978, Bendix 
1964; cf. Enloe 1973). Critical to this transformation 
was overcoming the “crises” or challenges of reorient- 
ing identity, authority, and legitimacy by substituting 
the modern Weberian state for parochial ethnic com- 
munities and liberal democracy for traditional author- 
ity patterns (Binder et al. 1971). The liberal, majoritar- 
ian democracies installed in the new nations projected 
a liberal form of citizenship, which bestows on a person 
the status of a citizen as an individual member of the 
modern state. “The liberal-individualist conception of 
citizenship is an essentially ‘private’ conception. It is 
part of what is meant by calling individuals sovereign 
and morally autonomous beings, that they choose 
whether or not to exercise the rights of the status of 
citizen in the public or more narrowly the political 
arena” (Oldfield 1990, 178). Such status does not 
demand that the citizen perform any duties to retain 
these rights or membership in the political community. 

A similar liberal conception of citizenship was cen- 
tral to the democracy movement in Africa in the late 
1980s and early 1990s. African democrats demanded 
that the illiberal, authoritarian states that had replaced 
the initial democracies return sovereignty and rights to 
the individual citizen. As is evident from the monotony 
of liberal, majoritarian, multiparty models demanded 
and instituted across the continent, African democrats 
of the 1990s assumed that what led to the demise of 
liberal democracy in the 1960s was merely its imple- 
mentation, not its irreconcilable relationship with eth- 
nic citizenship. They continued to believe that one can 
achieve, for example, a functional nation of 100 million 
Nigerians acting as “sovereign” and “morally autono- 
mous” individuals in a secular state, not as agents of 
100 separate moral and organic communities—to 
which allegiance is legitimated by a web of social 
practices in which the daily life and significant life 
events of individuals are embedded. 


Republican Citizenship in the Ethnic Group 


In the ethnic community, citizenship can best be char- 
acterized as illiberal and republican. Whereas liberal- 
ism is centered on the individual, ethnic groups are 
centered on the community, and a person cannot claim 
rights that would jeopardize group claims. Individuals 
are therefore not “sovereign” or “morally autono- 
mous” but instead gain rights and deserve defense only 
as active members of a community. Such benefits are 
secured by obligations and participation necessary “to 
define, establish and sustain a political community of 
fellow citizens” (Oldfield 1990, 181). A citizen is such 
through participation in the public life of the commu- 
nity. 
Curtis’s (1995) study of male migrants in Nairobi in 
the 1980s provides a good illustration of the rights and 
obligations imposed by ethnic citizenship in the mod- 
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ern socioeconomic setting. Curtis found that migrants 
from all class backgrounds maintained ties with their 
rural home (largely ethnically homogeneous) and par- 
ticipated in informal but extensive mutual aid networks 
with others who claimed the same or proximal rural 
base. These networks of “obligation and opportunity” 
underscore reciprocity in aiding members of a common 
society financially, in job placement, and in spreading 
news from home (Curtis 1995, 113-45). Moreover, 
these ties and those that each family or clan maintains 
with a rural base (often by holding land) establish 
membership in a larger imagined and experienced 
community. That community combines the extended 
clan in the native region with the experiential commu- 
nity in the urban diaspora and its assumed kin exten- 
sions in other areas. 

The Curtis study (1995, 139) quotes Grillo’s (1973, 
63) apt description two decades earlier of the obliga- 
tions of ethnic citizenship that migrants face: 

Through his rural network he keeps alive his status as a 
member of the rural community.... By making regular 
visits home, presenting gifts to kinsmen, marrying a locally 
approved girl, by assiduous attendance at funerals and 
other ceremonial occasions, by building a house, he is 
making an investment for his future return to the rural 
area, paying in advance for the goodwill and cooperation 
he may sometime require, or which through his death his 
family may need any moment.... A break... is tanta- 
mount to a break with kin and ethnic ties. 


It is clear from the foregoing that the ethnic com- 
munity draws legitimacy and authority from its ability 
to provide for its members in time of need (especially 
if the state has not institutionalized reliable social 
rights of state citizenship) and to extract obligation to 
meet such needs. It is upon these forceful ties that 
politicians can mobilize for interests outside the ethnic 
community and make their own access to power (seem) 
vital to individuals within the identity group. For their 
part, individuals who may not hold sophisticated opin- 
ions on institutional issues give merit to the claims 
advanced by their ethnic leaders in the national state 
because they can interact with and extract from them 
via ethnic bonds. They view the advancement of such 
leaders as an enrichment of their community. 


Ethnic versus National Citizenship 


While the preceding discussion suggests a clear dichot- 
omy in citizenship and in the form it takes, the reality 
is less clear-cut. As pointed out earlier, individuals hold 
multiple and shifting identities and change roles de- 
pending on the situation in which they find themselves. 
Furthermore, people experience a convergence of de- 
mands from both of their citizenships, rather than 
some people experiencing a republican form, others 
the liberal form. Thus, individuals experience liberal 
citizenship demands at the national level which they 
may or may not find consistent with (or advantageous 
to) civic-republican demands within ethnic communi- 
ties. In this way, the illiberal, republican citizenship 
prescribed by ethnic groups undermines the liberal 
citizenship assumed in the national community in two 
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ways. First, even as they act in the national arena, 
individual citizens “form and revise their aims and 
ambitions” within their experiential life in parochial 
communities (Kymlicka 1989, 135). Thus, parochial 
civic-republican obligations taint one’s “individual” 
preferences in the nation-state arena, especially since 
communal obligations are more effectively enforced in 
the parochial community. Second, for those who cap- 
ture the state, the state becomes an arena in which to 
fulfill obligation to the subnational community. This is 
particularly so when one ethnic group in competition 
with others emerges as hegemonic. The new state elite 
is essentially an ethnic elite; its sphere of authority 
extends to the territorial limits of the state, but its 
sphere of obligation is limited to the subnational group 
able to extract obligation (prebends) from its sons and 
daughters (Joseph 1987). 

The different articulation of citizenship in the na- 
tional and subnational communities has implications 
for democratic transitions in multiethnic states, espe- 
cially those in which there is great size disparity among 
groups. Members of larger ethnic groups, exercising 
the republican duty to vote for their community, propel 
their group to electoral dominance and therefore ben- 
efit from liberal democracy with majoritarian institu- 
tions, in which the individual is the presumed principal 
political actor. Such a situation leads to a stratified 
citizenship; members of groups that capture the state 
enjoy a larger bundle of rights and undertake a greater 
responsibility for the national state than do members of 
excluded groups, not unlike the stratified citizenship 
among Jews and Arabs in Israel (Peled 1992). For the 
minority groups, obligations of ethnic citizenship oper- 
ate just as efficiently in an election, but their smaller 
population results in perennial defeat or exclusion 
from crucial participation, despite protection of indi- 
vidual rights and privileges. 

As J demonstrate in the next two sections, in both 
the transition to independence and the recent transi- 
tion from single-party rule in Kenya, competing visions 
of political community and of citizenship framed the 
conflict over what institutions are appropriate to struc- 
ture democratic politics in a multiethnic state. While 
the present analysis relies on a comparison of two 
historical junctures in a single country, the issue of 
divided loyalties and their political consequences is 
common to many African nations. For example, coun- 
tries that experienced ethnic or regional conflict at 
independence and/or during recent democratic transi- 
tions include Burundi, Ghana, Nigeria, South Africa, 
and Zaire.13 While the axis on which citizenship is 
contested varies (ethnicity, religion, region, or race), 
these conflicts fundamentally express disagreements 


13 A comparative analysis is beyond the scope of this study, since it 
would require a deep immersion ın the political history of each 
country and contextual reading of all the evidence to explicate the 
theoretical argument. The use of single-country case studies to 
demonstrate, elaborate, or challenge theory has produced critical 
advances in citizenship theory, as demonstrated by Peled’s (1992) 
work on Israel; various works on the United States, such as Shklar 
(1991) and Smith (1988); and, more recently, Halisi’s (1997) work on 
South Africa. 
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about identity and political community and about 
power and legitimacy in the national state. 


TRANSITION TO INDEPENDENCE 
IN KENYA, 1960-64 


Kenya’s independence in December 1963 was pre- 
ceded by three constitutional conferences held in Lon- 
don in 1960, 1962, and 1963. The debates within these 
conferences and the events between and subsequent to 
them provide evidence for how dual and competing 
citizenship led ethnic groups to coalesce into rival 
parties propounding radically different institutional 
preferences. At the first constitutional conference, in 
January 1960, a broadly based coalition of African 
elites presented the case for independence from Brit- 
ain and negotiated a new constitutional framework 
allowing greater African representation in colonial 
legislative institutions. They also received a commit- 
ment to eventual African self-government “based on 
parliamentary institutions on the Westminister model” 
(Her Majesty’s Stationery Office [HMSO] 1960, 6). As 
soon as the African delegates returned home, the 
united front they had forged to fight racial domination 
collapsed, and two rival parties with distinct ethnic 
compositions emerged. Ethnicity replaced race as the 
primary political cleavage, and subsequent debates 
elaborated the tension between ethnic and national 
citizenship as each party developed its vision of what 
would constitute legitimate citizenship in independent 
Kenya and what political institutions would fulfill its 
vision. 

How the rival political parties formed was critical to 
their ethnic composition and to their reliance on 
activating ethnic citizenship to mobilize votes. Party 
formation proceeded on two related tracks. One was at 
the behest of a single leader who provided intellectual 
and financial patronage and who drew a core of 
founders linked more by personal ties forged in the 
ethnic arena than by ideological commitment. This 
core group relied on family, clan, and ethnicity as the 
initial scaffolding for the party infrastructure, because 
among these persons trust and resources could be 
exchanged on the basis of prior or assumed reciprocity 
and could attract others in the “community” with 
minimal resistance.!4 The other track stemmed from 
the colonial practice of restricting African political 
activities to local areas, which were ethnically homoge- 
neous. In the absence of deep ideological differences, 
the district-level organizations tended to coalesce into 
ethnic blocs, and these were co-opted into the rival 
parties-in-formation. Thus, the nascent national parties 
were little more than clubs of personally connected 
individuals, and they immediately spread at the grass- 
roots level (Okumu 1975, 188-9). 

The Kenya African National Union (KANU) was 
the dominant of the two parties. It drew the bulk of its 
leadership, membership, and support from the Kikuyu 


14 A similar trend in formation and structure was evident in the 
parties that emerged in the transition from single-party rule in Kenya 
in 1990. See Barkan 1993 and Muigai 1995. 
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and Luo, the two largest ethnic groups in Kenya. 
Launched in March 1960 at Kiambu in the Kikuyu 
heartland just outside Nairobi, KANU was the reincar- 
nation of the Kenya African Union, which in turn was 
a nationalist mutation of the proscribed Kikuyu Cen- 
tral Association. KANU also subsumed proscribed 
Luo-led organizations, such as the Kenya Federation of 
Labor and the Kenya Independence Movement. This 
fusion of multiethnic and labor organizations made 
KANU an intensely anticolonial and nationalist party. 
Nevertheless, because of its composition, the party was 
inescapably representative of Kikuyu and Luo ethnic 
interests and of the urban working and middle class; it 
also established a link between the Kikuyu and Luo 
urban populations, especially in Nairobi, and their 
rural brethren (Bennett and Rosberg 1961, 37-8). For 
these ethnic and class groups, the integrity of the 
postcolonial state and a majoritarian electoral system 
would present new opportunities for advancement. 

The second party, the Kenya African Democratic 
Union (KADU), united a diverse set of local associa- 
tions that represented minority ethnic groups joined by 
the fear of domination by an exclusive Kikuyu-Luo 
postindependence government. KADU’s component 
groups were themselves composite unions of smaller 
subethnic or district-level political organizations. For 
example, the Kalenjin Political Alliance (KPA) was 
formed in April 1960, in Kapkatet, by combining a 
number of organizations in the Rift Valley region 
under the leadership of Daniel arap Moi (Bennett and 
Rosberg 1961, 40). In June 1960, the KPA merged with 
the Maasai United Front, the Coast African Political 
Union, Kenya African People’s Party, and the Somalia 
National Association to form KADU in response to the 
emergence of KANU three months before (Bennett 
and Rosberg 1961, 37; Odinga 1967, 194-5). 

The prospect of Kikuyu-Luo dominance was real, 
since the two groups were larger, more politically 
conscious, and better organized than the KADU 
groups and presumably would sweep the polls. The 
expectation of a census-type vote was fulfilled in the 
February 1961 elections (Bennett and Rosberg 1961). 
Of the 33 open seats, KANU won 19 with 67.4% of the 
vote, while KADU won 11 seats with a paltry 16.4% of 
the vote. These proportions roughly approximated the 
population distribution of the ethnic groups backing 
each party. For example, the Kikuyu, Luo, Embu, 
Meru, Kamba, and Kisii supporting KANU made up 
about 60% of the population, underscoring what Ben- 
nett and Rosberg (1961, 43) call the phenomenon of 
the “one-party tribe.” Similarly, this “pull of the tribe” 
(Jones 1967, 107) was evident in the urban areas, where 
the proportion of “KANU tribes” reflected the KANU 
vote. 

Indeed, in the areas where either party’s “tribes” 
commanded a majority, the opposition candidates were 
soundly defeated, if they bothered to run at all. For 
example, in Machakos the winning KANU candidate 
polled 21,000 votes, beating five other KANU candi- 
dates, who polled 19,000, 15,000, 7,000, 1,700, and 400 
votes, respectively; the sole KADU candidate received 
380 votes. Polls in the KADU stronghold in the Rift 
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Valley mirrored the situation. In Narok and Kajiado 
districts (Maasailand), KADU candidates sailed 
through unopposed; in Kipsigis the KADU candidate 
pulled in 56,000 votes against fewer than 200 garnered 
by two KANU candidates (Bennett and Rosberg 1961, 
204-17). The ethnic coalitions and rural-urban divide 
that emerged in 1961 elections were replayed in the 
independence elections of May 1963. A similar cleav- 
age and vote pattern reappeared in the transition 
election of December 1992 (Barkan 1993, 94-8; 
Muigai 1995, 186-91), which underscores the durabil- 
ity of polarization in Kenya. 

When the two Kenyan parties returned to London 
for the second constitutional conference in February 
1962, KADU retracted its commitment to a “Westmin- 
ister” form of government and instead demanded 
majimboism, or regionalism. That is, independent 
Kenya should be divided into autonomous regions, 
which KADU saw as the only institutional structure 
that would preserve the self-determination of minority 
groups, since the majoritarian Westminister model 
would likely keep them a permanent minority. KADU 
was adamant and was prepared to delay independence 
for “another ten years” and “sound a whistle... de- 
claring civil war” against the independent state if 
majimboism was rejected by the dominant groups 
(Odinga 1967, 227-8). KANU, having prevailed in the 
recent elections, wished to retain the majoritarian 
model. KADU resisted during more than two months 
of negotiations and forced KANU to compromise, 
although the latter had a sufficient majority in the 
Lancaster delegation to override the majimbo advo- 
cates. 

The result was a new constitution under which 
Kenya would hold elections for African self-govern- 
ment—a step away from full independence. According 
to this agreement a central government with a two- 
chamber national parliament would be created. It 
would consist of a lower House of Representatives with 
117 elected members and 12 appointed members and a 
Senate of 41 members representing all administrative 
districts and Nairobi. In addition, power would be 
decentralized by dividing Kenya into seven regions, 
each with its own legislature and executive body, thus 
giving effect to KADU’s demands for majimboism. The 
powers of the regions were substantial. Each had its 
own police force and civil service; regions could veto 
certain central government appointments, such as chief 
justice; and each region was entitled to a fixed propor- 
tion of the central government tax revenue. Moreover, 
the agreement required that any constitutional change 
affecting these powers must have a 75% majority (90% 
in the case of specially entrenched powers) in both the 
House and the Senate (Brown 1970, Singh 1965). 

This majimbo constitution was a major triumph for 
ethnic minorities, who would now be able to preserve 
autonomy in “their” regions, since the more or less 
ethnically defined colonial administrative units (prov- 
inces) became the regions. The minority groups were 
assured representation and participation in the central 
government through the Senate, whose electoral dis- 
tricts were the even more ethnically homogeneous 
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administrative districts. Moreover, the Regional 
Boundaries Commission was established to collate the 
views of all ethnic groups regarding the region to which 
they wished to belong. This resulted in some boundary 
changes and the creation of an eighth region to accom- 
modate the secessionist Somali population. In another 
instance, the Saboti of Mount Elgon wished to be 
included in the Rift Valley province along with their 
Kalenjin cousins, but the commission denied this re- 
quest. 15 

Following the Lancaster agreement of 1962, elec- 
tions were held under the new constitution in May 
1963. KANU won an overwhelming majority in these 
“independence elections,” taking 66 seats against 
KADU’s 31 in the lower house and 19 seats against 
KADU’s 16 in the Senate. In the regional assemblies, 
KANU showed similar strength, gaining 158 seats 
against KADU’s 51. The regional and ethnic spread 
remained similar to that of the 1961 elections, with 
each party predominating in its “tribal areas.” When 
the two parties returned to London in September 1963 
to finalize the independence constitution, KANU de- 
manded amendments to the 1962 agreement to reduce 
regional powers, the special protections for minorities, 
and the constraints imposed on constitutional change. 
KADU, having suffered an electoral setback (and the 
defection of the Abaluhya and Kamba leaders), in- 
sisted on retaining the 1962 agreement as the frame- 
work for the final constitution. Again, KADU threat- 
ened the integrity of the new state if protections 
already attained were withdrawn. For example, it 
would force a partition of Kenya into two different 
states to avoid domination by the larger ethnic groups 
(Brown 1970, 26). 

As a result of such intransigence, KANU accepted 
the majimbo arrangement as the independence consti- 
tution, but a number of changes were made in its favor. 
The regional police forces and civil services were 
combined into single, national organizations under the 
central government. KANU also won an important 
concession on constitutional change: Amendment pro- 
posals that failed to receive the required majority in the 
House and Senate would then require a two-thirds 
majority in a national referendum. KANU agreed to 
implement the majimbo constitution despite criticizing 
it as “one of the most complicated constitutions ever 
given to a newly independent state” (Kenyatta quoted 
in Brown 1970, 30) and one for which the “first 
requirement was a skilled corps of lawyers and clerks in 
the center and the regions to explain to legislators what 
they were required, permitted, or forbidden to do” 
(Odinga 1967, 234). The detailed division of powers 
and responsibilities was cumbersome for the national- 
ists in KANU but necessary for the KADU minorities. 

Kenya thus became independent in December 1963 
under a constitution that validated ethnic citizenship in 


15 This denial proved instrumental in the ethnic clashes that erupted 
in this area during the transition to multiparty politics in 1990-92, as 
Saboti expelled non-Kalenjin (especially the Abaluhya), who had 
come to dominate the area politically and economically and who 
allied with the opposition parties against KANU (Republic of Kenya 
1992, 22-4). 
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autonomous regional governments and strove for a 
national, liberal citizenship within central government 
institutions. This constitution would prove short-lived, 
since the majority Kikuyu-Luo alliance in KANU was 
impatient with the unwieldy structures that curtailed 
majority power and was unwilling to invest the money 
to make the system work or to accommodate “paro- 
chial” minority demands that got in the way of 
nation-building (Odinga 1967). Within the first year 
of independence, KANU undermined the regional 
governments by withholding funds, passing legislation 
to circumvent regional powers, and forcing major 
changes to the constitution by threatening and prepar- 
ing to hold a referendum if the Senate—in which 
KADU could block the proposals—did not accede to 
the changes. Outnumbered, outmaneuvered, and with 
no prospects for enforcing the compromise constitu- 
tion or, given the reality of census-type voting, for 
overtaking KANU at the subsequent polls, KADU 
willingly dissolved and joined KANU to form a single- 
party state in 1964. KANU, then under a Kikuyu-Luo 
alliance (which soon became a Kikuyu hegemony), had 
installed its vision of liberal citizenship and established 
the nation rather than the ethnic group as the preem- 
inent political community. 


ETHNIC VERSUS NATIONAL CITIZENSHIP, 
1960-64 


The political discourse underlying this constitutional 
dispute reflects the two competing citizenships: one 
national, the other subnational. The dispute was inev- 
itable, given the character of the colonial Kenyan polity 
as an “aggregation” of ethnic groups yet to form a 
historically validated national union or “association” 
(see Rousseau 1987, 147). While ethnic identity re- 
mained intact and indeed was heightened by dealings 
with “others,” such as through the “polarizing” elec- 
tions of 1961 (Horowitz 1991, 96), individuals were 
expected to transfer political allegiance, which nor- 
mally coincided with small-scale groups, to the new 
national political community. Political elites are impor- 
tant intermediaries in such a process. Given their 
leadership position in ethnic networks and depending 
on their own rational calculations about access to 
power, they propagate acceptance or instigate rejection 
of such transformation. While the immediately rele- 
vant conflict arises among elites, at times over such 
fairly complex issues as constitutional structure, the 
positions articulated become legitimated across the 
ethnic community, in which individuals view the for- 
tunes of their leaders as linked to their own. 

For the larger ethnic groups, such as the Kikuyu and 
Luo (potential pluralities in national electoral politics), 
the transfer of political allegiance to the nationalist 
state was less threatening; under majority rule, they 
and their elites would be assured dominance or at least 
participation—full citizenship rights—in the larger po- 
litical community. This transfer of political allegiance 
was a much more problematic proposition for the 
smaller ethnic groups, such as the Kalenjin and Maasai, 
since they could only remotely influence the dynamics 
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at the center, and the republican virtues validated at 
the ethnic level would be denied them at the national 
level. If the postcolonial state were divided into smaller 
administrative and semiautonomous arenas of citizen 
participation that coincided with an ethnic preponder- 
ance (i.e., majimbo), then minority groups could be 
assured of an acceptable level of republican participa- 
tion. 

The transfer of political allegiance is not unique to 
formative nation-states; it is one that occurs often but 
is eased by assurances of a balance of obligation and 
rights. For example, the transfer of allegiance from the 
family to the clan, from the clan to the village, from the 
village to the tribe, and so on, is secured by privileges 
of belonging to the larger community. The problem for 
the minority groups at independence was that obliga- 
tions to the larger political community were not ade- 
quately balanced by the benefits of inclusion. More- 
over, the transfer of allegiance to an overarching tribal 
or national unit is not peculiar to the larger tribes, as 
the experience of the Kalenjin Political Alliance (KPA) 
suggests. Under the instigation of political elites seek- 
ing dominance in the state, such minor groups as the 
Nandi, Elgeyo, and Tugen transferred their allegiance 
to a larger community of identity and interest (the 
Kalenjin) and became numerically competitive in the 
state arena. It is important that when such: minority 
groups joined KADU, decision making was consensual 
to preserve cohesion for the sake of numerical com- 
petitiveness: “Authority was dispersed and shared be- 
tween the leaders and a sense of corporate leadership 
clearly prevailed. In seeking unity the party placed a 
high value on compromise, to attract and accommo- 
date divergent interests and peoples” (Bennett and 
Rosberg 1961, 42). 

The majimbo constitution reflected concern about 
two principles: protection from majoritarian tyranny 
and apportionment of political power to ensure minor- 
ity participation (Ghai 1967, Ghai and McAuslan 1970, 
Singh 1965; see Lijphart 1977). The liberal conception 
of national citizenship satisfied the first objective, since 
it guaranteed individual protections through a Bill of 
Rights. By providing minority groups an arena for 
self-regulation, the regional government constitution 
fulfilled the second objective. Political participation in 
the regions was circumscribed by “regional” citizen- 
ship. For example, in elections to the regional assem- 
bly, “only persons who had a genuine connection to the 
Region” could vote for representatives, and no candi- 
date could be elected to the assembly if s/he was not a 
registered voter in the region (Ghai 1967; Ghai and 
McAuslan 1970; HMSO 1963a, 66-7). Although sub- 
national citizenship was defined by geography (region) 
rather than ethnic group, the two coincided due to the 
work of the Regional Boundaries Commission and the 
colonial policy of homogeneous tribal reserves. In 
effect, under this constitution Kenyans had their dual 
citizenship recognized. 

KANU’s opposition to the majimbo constitution 
repudiated the second principle, that is, allowing for 
smaller arenas of self-regulation short of the nation- 
state. For KANU the guarantees of the liberal consti- 


tution were sufficient, and the regional proposals were 
indicative of a tribalism that endangered the integrity 
of the new state. For example, Tom Mboya, one of the 
most articulate defenders of the nationalist vision, 
Offered liberal citizenship to attract skeptical minori- 
ties. In July 1962, speaking to white farmers who were 
uneasy about the prospects of a black-ruled Kenya and 
who were as unsure of their attachment to the new 
Kenyan political community as were the minority Af- 
rican groups, Mboya stressed a vision of citizenship 
informed by liberal virtues. All individuals belonging to 
the national political community would be equal in the 
rights they derived and in the obligations demanded: 


There will be a Bill of Rights for all Kenya citizens which 
we—the political leaders—have designed and will defend. 
All who accept this will no longer be “members of the 
immigrant community,” but full members of a new com- 
munity which will demand all our dedication, all our 
attachment to morality, all our strength. ... Your interests 
will be defensible in law, and of great concern to the 
Government, as the interest of anybody else (Mboya 1970, 
45-6). 


Mboya and other nationalists saw the objective as 
creating a nation out of the mosaic of ethnic groups: 
The nation was the point at which preexisting, subna- 
tional “loyalties will coalesce” into one (Mboya 1970, 
47). This vision was indeed the glue that held the 
liberation struggle together, especially between the 
Kikuyu and Luo. Another KANU nationalist, Ochieng 
Oneko, articulated this dissolution of preexisting prej- 
udices in the drive to nationhood.’ At the height of the 
anticolonial mobilization in 1952, Oneko exhorted a 
Kikuyu crowd in Nyeri: “I want you to love all Africans 
and J want tribes to get together. I said in Kiambu that 
I would marry a Kikuyu girl to show good relations 
amongst tribes” (Collins 1990, 164). More telling of 
KANU’s drive for the suspension of ethnic loyalties for 
the sake of a single national identity was the colonial 
district police officer’s record of the meeting in which, 
commenting on Oneko’s specific exhortation, he re- 
ported: “Three years ago this would have been taken by 
the Kikuyu as an insult, for an uncircumcised Luo was 
the most despised thing imaginable to the Kikuyu. 
Today it is applauded” (Collins 1990, 164). 

Proponents of the nationalist vision saw the conflict 
between ethnic and national citizenship as resulting 
from the instrumental manipulation of ethnic alle- 
giances by politicians for individual goals. Mboya ar- 
gued that “some leaders have revived these old hostil- 
ities for their own personal reasons. When a leader 
feels himself weak on the national platform, he begins 
to calculate that the only support he may have will 
come from his own tribe; so he starts to create an 
antagonism of this sort, to entrench himself as at least 
a leader of his tribe” (Mboya 1963, 66). Mboya’s 
dismissal of tribalism as the bane of African politics is 
characteristic of the disdain with which the African 
middle and educated classes dismiss the force and 


16 This is a common tactic used by dominant groups to discourage 
ethnic countermobilization, as Lemarchand (1994, 31) shows ın the 
case of the Tutsi elite in Burundi. 
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morality of ethnic citizenship (Davidson 1992). But 
such “modernized” Africans are contradicted by their 
own lives, which are embedded in ethnic communities, 
and, alas, by their deaths, which are even more inti- 
mately enmeshed in the reproduction of ethnic com- 
munities (Cohen and Odhiambo 1992; see Comaroff 
and Comaroff 1993). The failure of Mboya and other 
“nationalists” wedded to the liberal conception of 
citizenship to consider that such ethnic commitments 
inescapably shape the supposed sovereign and auton- 
omous individual—as Kymlicka (1989, 135) reminds 
us—is a fundamental and enduring failing among 
democrats confronted by a multiethnic state.17 

The debate over political institutions and power 
sharing after independence was especially animated 
with regard to land, which in an agrarian society is the 
primary social, economic, and political asset on and 
over which citizenship is defined and contested.18 In 
Kenya, citizenship was historically defined in terms of 
rights of access to land, which assured livelihood: 
“Individuals had a community share in or the right to 
benefit from land.... Members’ entitlement to land 
was based on the fact that the individual belonged to a 
particular group” (Kibwana 1990, 233). Who belonged 
and who did not belong to the community determined 
who benefited and who did not. Because of disagree- 
ment as to which was the preeminent community 
(national or ethnic), the differences between KANU 
and KADU were deepest and most irreconcilable with 
respect to how the land previously held by white 
settlers and the colonial government was to be redis- 
tributed. KANU defined community as the nation to 
which all belonged, and all had rights to land anywhere, 
subject to national laws and market exchange. The 
KADU groups, knowing their power would be dimin- 
ished in the national political community, offered the 
ethnic group as the relevant community of citizenship 
and sought to limit land rights to those with member- 
ship in native groups in each region. Indeed, the KPA 
was formed expressly to “make clear its prior claim to 
control over land in western Kenya ... [since] much of 
the land in the western highlands of Kenya belonged to 
the Kalenjin before the Europeans arrived” (Bennett 
and Rosberg 1961, 40). 

At independence, the disposition of all land was 
open to negotiation, and by far the most contentious 


17 Indeed, despite his dismissal of “tribalism,” Mboya accepted the 
inescapable nature of the commitment to tribe: “Even African 
leaders and heads of African states have not succeeded in transform- 
ing themselves completely into individual personalities: They are still 
to some degree communal because their background and their 
relatives remain tribal, and so they themselves cannot afford to 
change at the nsk of offending their family” (Mboya 1963, 64). 

18 While land is critical to citizenship claims ın Kenya, other icons of 
identity may provoke conflict more powerfully in other countries. 
Regardless of the material object that defines identity or anmmates 
citizenship conflicts, the basic dynamic ıs one of competition for 
command over or access to resources and political power. Thus, in 
South Africa, language (especially among Afrikaners) is a critical 
issue in defining citizenship and self-determination; in Liberia, race 
is a Salient divide among the Americo-Liberians, “white” immigrants 
such as the Lebanese, and indigenous groups (Konneh 1996); while 
among the secessionist Katangans in the then Congo, regionalism 
and control of mineral wealth were important to citizenship claims. 
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was Scheduled Land, which included the developed 
white farms in the most fertile regions of the country.19 
The situation was complicated by historical factors and 
the scarcity of land among Africans as a result of 
colonial deprivation. Land was a scarce resource for all 
groups but particularly for the larger ethnic popula- 
tions, whose number far outstripped their traditional 
lands and who would benefit from a freehold system. 
For the Kikuyu in Central Province, land scarcity had 
been worsened by colonialist appropriations. Many 
minority groups, especially the traditionally pastoralist 
Kalenjin and Maasai communities, whose Rift Valley 
pasturage had been alienated for white settler farming, 
now faced the loss of these lands due to the introduc- 
tion of a land market that guaranteed individual ten- 
ure, which was more suited to the farming communi- 
ties, especially Kikuyu and Luo. The latter were better 
placed economically to purchase land and would dom- 
inate the central state that would administer the land 
redistribution program (Njonjo 1977, Widner 1992b). 

The two parties’ positions on land reflected their 
ethnic composition and were calculated to maximize 
returns for their ethnic groups. KADU demanded that 
all land matters be vested in the respective regional 
governments; this would effectively have given each 
community primary claim to its ancestral land. KANU 
demanded that only communal land under the Native 
Reserves be entrusted to the regions, leaving the 
central government the say in distributing the white 
farms on Scheduled Land and the vast unalienated 
Crown holdings. In the agreement reached at the 
second constitutional conference in 1962, Scheduled 
Land was entrusted to the Central Land Board with the 
mandate to purchase the white farms and redistribute 
them to Africans. Control over Crown Land was given 
to the regions, while the former Native Reserves were 
entrusted to county councils (i.e., local authorities). 
This arrangement assured minority groups that their 
land would not be taken by the majority tribes, but it 
gave them little in the way of reclaiming or of limiting 
nonindigenous settlement on or commercialization of 
their ancestral land, especially in the Rift Valley. After 
the dissolution of KADU in 1964, control over land 
reverted to the central state. The subsequent domi- 
nance of KANU enabled it to apportion land, dispro- 
portionately favoring its core groups, especially the 
Kikuyu. This conflict over land persisted in postinde- 
pendence politics and recurred alongside ethnic vio- 
lence that erupted during the transition to multiparty 
democracy in the 1990s. 

Until the next period of fundamental political trans- 
formation beginning in 1990, the discourse on ethnic 
and national citizenship remained muted, as KANU 
suppressed any alternatives to the unitary state. The 
unitary state itself became increasingly autocratic, 
thereby undermining the liberal polity promised at 


19 Land in colonial Kenya was divided into three categories: Sched- 
uled Land was fertile land alienated and occupied by Europeans in 
the highlands and in the Rift Valley. Native Reserves land was 
reserved for Africans and was under communal ownership, without 
title. Crown Land was all unalienated land (forests, parks, etc.), 
which was considered state land. 
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independence. It also was subsumed under an ethnic 
hegemony, first by the Kikuyu and later by the Kalenjin 
groups when Daniel arap Moi succeeded Kenyatta, 
which undermined the promise of coalescing tribes into 
one nation. Beginning in 1990, however, the transition 
from a single-party dictatorship to multiparty pluralism 
provided the first opportunity since independence to 
reconsider Kenya’s political institutions. As elaborated 
below, the resurgent discourse on ethnic and national 
citizenship became and continues to be crucial to the 
fate of Kenya’s transition to democracy. 


TRANSITION TO DEMOCRACY, 1990-95 


When Kenya’s first president, Jomo Kenyatta, died in 
1978, power passed peacefully to his long-serving vice- 
president Daniel arap Moi.2° A member of the minor- 
ity Kalenjin community, Moi had been appointed vice- 
president in 1967 to complete the absorption of KADU 
into KANU, to balance symbolically Kikuyu domi- 
nance in KANU after most Luo defected with former 
vice-president Oginga Odinga, and to placate the 
Kalenjin community as Kikuyu elites received fertile 
land in the Rift Valley. President Moi immediately 
embarked on efforts to consolidate his precarious 
position in a state and economy dominated by the 
Kikuyu. Part of this consolidation entailed reinvigorat- 
ing KANU as a vebicle for bringing loyal politicians on 
board (Widner 1992b). By 1990, the state had been 
transformed into a stronghold of elites from the Kalen- 
jin and other minority ethnic groups (Throup 1987, 
Widner 1992b), with these groups carrying an inordi- 
nate responsibility for and drawing immense benefits 
from the state (Africa Confidential 1990a, 1990b, 
1996).?3 

Such practices undermined opportunities for ad- 
vancement that would have accrued to the two most 
populous and most educated groups had a more lib- 
eral, competitive system been used instead of the 
affirmative action that the Moi regime instituted to 
provide access for minority groups to, especially, higher 
education, administrative recruitment, and the alloca- 
tion of public funds (Barkan and Chege 1989). By 1990, 
the middle class—“with Kikuyus the most numerous 
among them, alarmed over the Moi regime’s deepening 
Kalenjin ethnic bias— evinced a growing desire for the 
rule of law in the face of stiffening repression” 
(Holmquist and Ford 1995, 177). Increasingly, the 


2 The seemingly smooth transition belied potentially catastrophic 
machinations launched by a faction within the ruling elite intent on 
retaining power in Kikuyu hands after Kenyatta’s death (see Karimi 
and Ochieng 1980). 

21 Significantly, most critical positions (e.g., state security) were 
occupied by members of the Tugen, Elgeyo, and Marakwet sub- 
groups of the Kalenjin, from which Moi and his closest allies hail (see 
Afnca Confidential 1990a, 1). This is consistent with the hierarchy of 
allegiances (from clan, to subgroup, to ethnic group) discussed 
earlier. It suggests the possibility of having multiple and shifting 
citizenships, especially within an ethnic group, which, as pointed out, 
is not monolithic. I focus here on the conflict between ethnic and 
national identity (rather than on subgroups, for instance) because 
that is the point at which the distinction 1s most relevant to national 
politics and to democratic transitions and institutions. 
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KANU government came to view the “bid for democ- 
racy [as] a movement under the control of the rival 
Kikuyu ethnic group” (Widner 1992a, 216). 

Although agitation for democratic reform by the 
Forum for the Restoration of Democracy (FORD) was 
a multiethnic effort, its leadership was dominated by 
the Kikuyu and the Luo. The FORD of 1990 echoed 
the KANU coalition of the 1960s, not only in its 
leadership but also in its middle class and urban base 
and its successful mobilization of rural support from its 
“ethnic areas.” FORD opposed a KANU that resem- 
bled the 1960 KADU coalition of minority groups led 
by largely middle- and upper-class leaders whose base 
remained rural and who were unable to attract an 
urban following. FORD and its allied groups in civil 
society articulated a unitary nationalist vision, with a 
liberal conception of citizenship, and offered majority 
rule institutions as appropriate to structure public 
affairs in post-single-party Kenya. Not surprisingly, the 
incumbent KANU government opposed political 
change; less visibly but more important, it opposed the 
return to a liberal, majoritarian form of democracy that 
favored more populous ethnic groups. Furthermore, 
prominent politicians, including Moi, asserted and 
invigorated the integrity of Kalenjin ethnicity, claiming 
that there was no such identity as Nandi, Tugen, or 
Kipsigis (the subgroups)—only Kalenjin (4frica Confi- 
dential 1996, 3). Moi also forged a wider collaboration 
with other minority groups through leaders willing to 
invoke minority ethnic identity or reformulate new 
identities to balance the “Kikuyu-Luo” multiparty ad- 
vocates. Confronted with an unstoppable reform move- 
ment, regime politicians from the incumbent minority 
groups, which would lose out in presumed census-type 
elections under majoritarian rules, asserted the ma- 
jimbo option in 1991, as they had done in 1961. 


The Second Majimbo Debate 


The institutional preferences of the incumbent minor- 
ity group coalition were initially articulated at five mass 
rallies held during six weeks in 1991. The first was on 
September 8, 1991, at Kapsabet, and the second was 
two weeks later at Kapkatet—-where the KPA was 
launched 31 years earlier—both in the Kalenjin heart- 
land in Rift Valley Province. The next three rallies 
were in the strongholds of three major politicians 
aligned with Moi: Narok (Maasailand), Machakos 
(Kambaland), and Mombasa (cosmopolitan, but sup- 
posedly a Mijikenda “native” area). These meetings 
were conducted under the tutelage of leaders in the 
ethnic coalition Moi was building to fight eclipse under 
a multiparty system. The initial rally at Kapsabet was 
attended by senior KANU leaders, cabinet ministers, 
members of Parliament, and local councilors, all from 
the Rift Valley region. The presiding contingents at 
subsequent rallies were similar and included, in addi- 
tion, the major politicians of the relevant ethnic group 
in the host region—a recognition that the notions of 
“one-party tribes” and “tribal leaders” were largely 
valid three decades after independence. 

In these rallies and in other public statements, 
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KANU politicians called for a majimbo system as an 
alternative to the multiparty proposal advocated by 
proponents of political pluralism. Substantively, the 
call for majimbo was a modification to that proposal, 
since it accepted political change as inevitable but 
sought to proclaim separate regions, where each party, 
presumably a “one-tribe party,” would hold sway. The 
politicians announced they would introduce a majimbo 
constitution if the multiparty advocates persisted in 
their crusade for what the incumbent regime saw 
simply as majoritarian rule. A number of KANU’s 
ideas underlined the centrality of ethnic citizenship, 
especially its rights and obligations and the limits 
placed on the rights of “others” in an ethnic homeland, 
notwithstanding liberal citizenship rights endowed by 
the state. Some of these resolutions corresponded with 
invocations of the republican virtue demanded by 
ethnic groups: They extract obligations for ethnic citi- 
zens to act to ensure the survival of their tribe (see 
Oldfield 1990, 181). For example, Kalenjin politicians 
led the mass meetings in adopting “resolutions” com- 
mitting the Kalenjin to ban a host of multiparty advo- 
cates from venturing into Rift Valley Province and 
asserting that “Kalenjins were not cowards and that 
they were ready to counter attempts to relegate them 
from leadership...using any weapons at their dis- 
posal” (Republic of Kenya 1992, 10). 

Moreover, the majimbo rallies introduced a new 
lexicon of difference and intimidation, especially with 
reference to rights of access to and settlement on land 
and rights of political participation in selected regions. 
For instance, madoadoa (spots) and kwekwe (blemish- 
es) referred to “contamination” of the ancestral lands 
of the Kalenjin and Maasai in the Rift Valley region by 
migrant ethnic groups (especially Kikuyu). These new 
settlers were also termed chui (leopards), a more 
insidious reference to the interlopers as land-grabbers. 
These references suggested the need to cleanse the 
regions of nonindigenous groups (Republic of Kenya 
1992, 48). With regard to political participation, 
KANU politicians declared areas in the Rift Valley 
where the Kalenjin and Maasai were the majority or 
could claim nativity as exclusive “KANU Zones.” In 
these areas, advocates of multiparty democracy and 
opposition politicians were banned from campaigning, 
and nonnative residents were cautioned against voting 
for opposition politicians. The implication was that 
“settlers” without ethnic citizenship in the communities 
of the Rift Valley could not exercise their national 
citizenship rights in these areas. National citizenship 
was subordinate to ethnic citizenship, and ethnic citi- 
zens were obligated to act to preserve community. 
Indeed, according to the inchoate majimbo framework 
offered at the rallies, “outsiders in Rift Valley [prov- 
ince] would be required to go back to their ‘mother- 
land’ ” (Republic of Kenya 1992, 9).22 


2 As recently as December 1995, prominent KANU politicians were 
making similar demands that “nonindigenous” settlers in Maasailand 
(in this case Kikuyu) be excluded from participating in elections and 
from voter rolls. See Daily Nation, December 2, 1995. 
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Ethnic versus National Citizenship 


Unlike the independence period, when the political 
transition was concluded through constitutional con- 
ferences, and unlike contemporary transitions in most 
of Francophone Africa, in which political change has 
been managed through sovereign national conferences 
(Nzouankeu 1993, Robinson 1994), the contemporary 
discourse on citizenship and institutional preferences 
in Kenya has been restricted to forums such as the 
media, public rallies, and, more violently, ethnic 
clashes. This discourse is seemingly inchoate and hap- 
hazard; because it is conducted in different arenas, it 
does not suggest an obvious dialogue. A clear and 
coherent body of thought can be construed, however, 
from the sustained and consistent contributions of a 
number of political actors. 

Within KANU, President Moi has consistently artic- 
ulated his distaste for multiparty politics by asserting 
that it will introduce ethnic conflict. This is in contrast 
with his statements in the 1960s and his actions as 
vice-president of KADU, when he vigorously defended 
the rights of free association and ethnic parties. The 
most articulate and consistent defense of minority 
interests, however, has come from the leading Maasai 
politician and former Minister for Local Government, 
William ole Ntimama. Yet, three organizations, 
which I will call the liberal democracy coalition, have 
led the discussion on constitutional reform more con- 
cretely than have the divided and disintegrating oppo- 
sition parties. The leaders are predominantly Luo and 
Kikuyu, urban-based middle-class professionals and 
intellectuals. The Citizens Coalition for Constitutional 
Change (henceforth Citizens Coalition) is made up of 
lawyers, human rights advocates, academics, and other 
professionals and has produced and publicized the 
most well-developed model constitution offered for 
discussion. Jointly and separately, the Protestant clergy 
in the National Council of Churches of Kenya (NCCK) 
and the Kenya Catholic Bishops (KCB) also have 
participated in constitutional discussions and have led 
in criticizing government complacency toward or com- 
plicity in ethnic violence. 

The debate between KANU and the liberal democ- 
racy coalition is not simply one between an antidemo- 
cratic incumbent regime and progressive democrats. It 
is more complex and involves fundamental differences 
regarding (1) the preeminent political community in a 
multiethnic state (national versus ethnic); (2) the po- 
litical institutions appropriate to govern such a state 
and, therefore, the kind of constitutional reforms re- 
quired to arrive at such institutions; and (3) the process 
of formulating constitutional reforms. These essential 
disagreements reflect positions developed from two 
distinct perspectives on citizenship, one nationalist and 
liberal, the other narrow and civic-republican. It is 
important that each side advances a position which 
holds the best prospects for its own access to power on 
the basis of an activated or assumed ethnic citizenship 
and demonstrated ethnic voting. 


B At present he is Minister for Home Affairs. 
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The liberal democracy advocates propose fundamen- 
tal constitutional changes within, and indeed seek to 
strengthen, the unitary state as:'the preeminent political 
community and the arena in which citizenship is de- 
fined and upheld. The NCCK (1995, 1) asserts a 
commitment to “the establishment of a united nation 
with strong democratic institutions” underlain by “po- 
litical co-existence, freedom and tolerance, the rule of 
law and respect for fundamental human rights.” The 
three organizations avoid constructing an ethnic con- 
ception of political community, rights, or political 
relations and instead mask their recognition of Kenya’s 
pluralism in euphemisms expressing the need “to find 
out what the deep-seated fears of each group are... 
what our common ground is... what we disagree about 
and why we disagree about it” (Mwangaza Trust 1995, 
2; see also Citizens Coalition 1995a, b). When specific 
groups are outlined as having interests that ought to be 
given special voice, only associational groups (e€.g., 
NGOs, political parties, professional groups) are men- 
tioned, while ethnic or other ascriptive groups are 
excluded (NCCK 1995, 2). Moreover, the noticeably 
few references to ethnicity or particular ethnic groups 
are in the (negative) context of ethnic conflict fo- 
mented by the KANU regime or exhortations to tran- 
scend ethnicity in building the Kenyan nation. 

Along with the integrity of the national political 
community, the liberal democracy coalition asserts a 
liberal notion of citizenship in this community. ‘The 
present constitution (amended numerous times in 
nearly three decades of single-party rule) and the 
government it sustains are lacking “commitment to the 
principles of sovereignty of Kenyan citizens, democ- 
racy, human rights, participation of people, account- 
ability, [and] rule of law” (Citizens Coalition 1995d, 7). 
These organizations repeatedly articulate the goal of 
limited government countered by an unfettered civil 
society and by institutional checks and balances. For 
example, the Citizens Coalition asserts that a new 
constitution must puarantee the “duties, obligations, 
responsibilities and privileges that citizens enjoy within 
the framework of individual freedoms .. . [and] facili- 
tate the expression of the will of All [sic] by merely 
aiming at facilitating the exercise of sovereignty by all 
governed” (Citizens Coalition 1995d, 2-5, emphasis 
added; also KCB 1994, 1995). 

In making specific proposals regarding electoral 
rules and institutions of apportioning power, the liberal 
democracy advocates prefer majoritarian means. The 
NCCK (1995, 5) calls for “a referendum mechanism [to 
be] entrenched in [the] constitution” and for electoral 
mechanisms that enhance “a united nation with strong 
local government” rather than those that give free rein 
to ethnic regions; and nominated members of parlia- 
ment, traditionally appointed to achieve ethnic balance 
(Berg-Schlosser 1985), should be appointed to repre- 
sent nonascriptive interest groups in civil society 
(NCCK 1995, 5). The KCB (1994, 1995) offers similar 
majoritarian institutions as the proper mechanisms to 
govern a democratic Kenya, although with caveats to 
protect individuals from state repression. In contrast, 
leading KANU politicians, such as those presiding over 
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the majimbo rallies of 1991, view the unitary state 
within a multiparty, majoritarian democracy as prob- 
lematic, since it would shut out minority ethnic groups 
even if individual freedoms were guaranteed. 

The NCCK’s view regarding the “twenty-five percent 
rule,” a consociational mechanism introduced by the 
KANU regime just before the 1992 election, is indica- 
tive of the rejection by elites from larger ethnic groups 
of any modifications to majoritarian democracy to 
benefit minority groups (NCCK 1995, 8-11). This rule 
required that a presidential candidate must garner 25% 
of the votes in at least five of the eight provinces, in 
addition to having at least a plurality of the nationwide 
vote. Barring that, a run-off would be held between the 
two leading candidates, and the one with the majority 
vote would be declared president. The NCCK and its 
allies argue that the provinces (the autonomous re- 
gions under the majimbo constitution) are administra- 
tive not electoral units and prefer the president be 
elected by a simple majority—without requirements of 
provincial or regional (and therefore ethnic) represen- 
tation. Such a mechanism would favor the larger 
groups, whose numbers would propel them to domi- 
nance. 

In contrast to the vision of the political community 
and the specific institutions proffered by the liberal 
democracy advocates, KANU’s Ntimama suggests that 
“the only constitution reform needed is a small one: it 
is the introduction of majimboism” (Citizens Coalition 
1995e, 1-2). But this “small” change would have enor- 
mous implications. It would require Kenyans to ex- 
change their current “national” citizenship for a jimbo 
(region) citizenship and would require “that all those 
who find themselves in the [regions] other than those in 
which their ancestors were living in 1895 when Kenya 
was born to return to the [regions] of their ancestors 
and abandon property without compensation” (Citi- 
zens Coalition 1995e, 2). Ntimama maintains that a 
federalist system like the one prescribed by the 1963 
constitution is the best for governing a multiethnic 
state such as Kenya. The Citizens Coalition counters 
that the system proposed by KANU im the 1990s 
approximates those proposed for Nigeria in the 1950s 
by Chief Obafemi Awolowo and for apartheid South 
Africa’s homelands. Both, they argue, were based on 
the goal of a “federation of ethnic nations,” which 
implies dismembering the present Kenyan nation (Cit- 
izens Coalition 1995e, 8). 

Since proponents of democracy in Kenya tend to 
view majimboism and multiparty democracy as two 
distinct and incompatible options, the discourse be- 
tween the incumbent regime and the opposition is 
viewed as being at cross-purposes. Yet, this discourse is 
precisely about which community will be the preemi- 
nent arena for democratic politics and which citizen- 
ship (ethnic or national) will prevail. Ntimama’s views 
on the process for implementing a new constitution 
reflect the preference of the incumbent minority 
groups to control political change so as not to be 
outmaneuvered and outvoted by the larger ethnic 
groups, which would institute majoritarian democracy. 
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This fear underlies the final conflict over the process of 
constitutional reform. 

In his 1995 New Year’s message to the nation, 
President Moi announced he would invite foreign 
experts to collate Kenyan views on constitutional 
change and recommend reforms that parliament would 
then enact. For KANU, the process proposed by the 
president was the safest for the minority groups over- 
represented in Parliament but outnumbered in the 
general population. Furthermore, according to ma- 
jimbo proponents, after initiating the federalist consti- 
tution, the government would retain the prerogative to 
define the borders of the regions and administrative 
units and to delineate the rights and obligations that 
federal and jimbo citizenship would entail (Citizens 
Coalition 1995e, 3-5). This process would in fact be 
contrary to how the 1962 Regional Boundaries Com- 
mission determined both the territorial and ethnic 
composition of the regions under the 1963 indepen- 
dence constitution. In contrast, the liberal democracy 
coalition prefers a three-step process involving nation- 
wide and grassroots participation. Specifically, it would 
rely on specialized caucuses for organizations in civil 
society, public forums around the country to explain 
proposals and elicit more views from the grassroots, 
and ultimately a national convention that would adopt 
a final constitution and subject it to a national refer- 
endum. The convention would then form an interim 
government to implement the new constitution (KCB 
1994, 1995; Mutunga 1994). The mechanisms pro- 
posed—the convention, civil society participation, and 
referenda—magnify unfettered majority preferences 
and would advantage larger groups, the well-organized, 
and the urbanized middle class—in which the Kikuyu 
and Luo predominate. 

Once again, land is a critical substantive issue on 
which the discourse about ethnicity and citizenship in 
Kenya converges. It was with regard to land that ethnic 
citizenship most clearly challenged national citizenship 
when minority groups enacted the initial majimbo 
provisions advocated by KADU at independence and 
abrogated by the Kikuyu-Luo hegemony in KANU in 
1964. In the proposed model constitution, the Citizens 
Coalition asserts the right of any Kenyan to own land 
anywhere (Citizens Coalition 1995c, 11), a view repeat- 
edly echoed by the NCCK (1993a, b) and the KCB 
(1994, 1995). The majimbo apologists deny a basis for 
the universality of this right, however, and limit land 
ownership to those who establish ethnic citizenship 
through clear and indisputable ancestral roots in a 
region. For example, in 1992 Minister Ntimama dis- 
missed as “mere pieces of paper” the deeds held by 
nonindigenous residents of the Rift Valley for their 
land. Furthermore, there were moves to discourage 
nonindigenous communities from buying or leasing 
land in the Rift Valley. “Already the government has 
secretly instructed the local administration to ensure 
that nobody buys or sells land until and unless the 
provincial headquarters of Nyanza and Rift Valley are 
adequately informed... . [T]he government has issued 
a directive that there should be no leasing of land in 
Narok district unless the two parties are registered at 
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the two provincial headquarters” (NCCK 1993a, 5; 
1993b, 2, 6). KANU’s views found forceful expression 
in the Rift Valley, where non-Kalenjin and non-Maasai 
farmers were violently ejected, while those near pro- 
vincial borders were asked to “exchange” their land 
with Kalenjins farming in neighboring provinces (Re- 
public of Kenya 1992). 

Ethnic clashes that began in October 1991 in the Rift 
Valley and spread to the Coast, Nyanza, and western 
provinces were an elaboration of the discourse between 
national and ethnic citizenship in the area of land 
rights. The clashes began at Meteitei Farm, a cooper- 
ative not unlike thousands of others in the Rift Valley 
that resulted from the redistribution of white farms to 
Africans after independence. Located in Nandi Dis- 
trict, Meteitei was owned jointly by 310 Kalenjin and 
280 non-Kalenjin farmers. On October 29, a dispute 
arose between these two groups. With the apparent 
collusion of local administrators and politicians, the 
Kalenjin members of the cooperative claimed sole 
ownership of the land and expelled the non-Kalenyjins 
(Kikuyu, Abaluhya, Kisii, and Luo). Those who re- 
sisted had their houses and property destroyed. This 
was barely two months after the first majimbo rally in 
nearby Kapsabet. Between October 1991 and Septem- 
ber 1992, when a parliamentary committee investigat- 
ing the violence completed its report, more than 700 
lives had been lost; 54,000 people were displaced, 9,400 
houses destroyed, and more than 3,000 head of live- 
stock stolen. The overall damage was estimated at 200 
million Kenya shillings (about U.S. $5 million) (Repub- 
lic of Kenya 1992). 

This communal violence peaked during the multi- 
party election in 1992, abated thereafter, and erupted 
sporadically in 1995. These land clashes were viewed as 
a strategy by the Kalenjin-dominated government to 
force the majimbo alternative by creating “a situation 
on the ground for a possible political bargain in the 
system about the government in future Kenya” (NCCK 
1992, 1) and by “intimidat[ing] and terroriz[ing] the 
ethnic groups that seem to be in support of multiparty 
democracy” (NCCK 1992, 3). For example, in one 
incident reported by the press (and not without prece- 
dent) a clash victim, “Mrs. Odondi . . . said police and 
administration officials ridiculed them with two finger 
salutes [an opposition symbol] and said ‘let FORD help 
you’ ” (NCCK 1992, 7). The ethnic clashes, therefore, 
were an extension of the discourse on citizenship and 
democracy in Kenya, with land once again an arena as 
well as the object of contest. 


CONCLUSION 


Ethnicity is a fundamental force in Kenyan politics, a 
fault line along which elites mobilized and competed 
for power within incipient democratic institutions at 
independence, in the authoritarian interim, and in the 
recent return to party pluralism. The significance of 
ethnic cleavage in the recent transition and in subse- 
quent electoral politics was clear in the 1990s reenact- 
ment of the independence-eve conflict over national 
identity and representational institutions. Moreover, 
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political parties today are as narrowly based on ethnic 
coalitions and organized under putative ethnic leaders 
as were those at independence. Yet, most analysts have 
laid undue emphasis on the intransigence of the incum- 
bent regime in explaining the protracted nature of the 
Kenyan transition. Increasingly, they view the conflict 
as one between a “democratic” opposition and an 
“antidemocratic” incumbent. Instead, this paper gives 
ethnic cleavage prominence, not merely as a tool of 
frustrated politicians seeking to stay in power but as a 
foundation upon which deliberate calculations about 
representation and access to power in a democratic 
context are made, leading to fundamental disagree- 
ments about institutions. 

I argue that individuals in a postcolonial state like 
Kenya operate with dual citizenship, one in an ethnic 
community and the other in the nation-state. This dual 
citizenship differs in form, especially in the balance of 
rights and obligations that each type grants the indi- 
vidual. Within the ethnic community, on the one hand, 
citizenship takes a civic-republican form that subordi- 
nates individual rights and demands certain actions in 
the public arena to preserve and advance the commu- 
nity. The postcolonial state, on the other hand, grants 
all its members a liberal citizenship that emphasizes 
individual rights and does not or is unable to extract 
obligations. I argue that the transition to democracy in 
Kenya is protracted because the vision of democracy 
assumed, propagated, and installed is the liberal ma- 
joritarian variety, and its presumption of autonomous 
individual actors is at odds with the reality of individ- 
uals fulfilling republican obligations to their subna- 
tional community. This condition affects both the 
“democratic” opposition and the “antidemocratic” in- 
cumbents, as is evident from the reliance of ethnic and 
subethnic or regional networks on the formation of 
political parties and mobilization of votes leading to 
patterns that approximate an ethnic census. 

The comparative analysis : ‘of the two junctures of 
political transition in Kenya illustrates the conse- 
quences of this duality of citizenship on electoral 
calculations and, in particular, on institutional prefer- 
ences. Individuals formulate opinions and actions 
within an “imagined community” (Anderson 1991) 
whose experiential component has pervasive sanction 
in their lives and extracts obligations to advance its 
corporate interest. Politicians, in particular, relying on 
the electoral behavior of ethnically mobilized voters, 
perceive opportunities and constraints in different in- 
stitutions and, thus, propound institutional preferences 
that advantage their access to power. As demonstrated 
here, the current transition in Kenya has stalled be- 
cause the incumbent coalition of minority ethnic 
groups proposes federalist structures to limit the dan- 
ger of domination by larger groups, who advocate 
liberal majoritarian democracy in a unitary state. The 
assumption of census voting is practically a reality, 
since this has been the character of the three demo- 
cratic elections in Kenya’s independence history. 

The explication of ethnicity in terms of citizenship is 
not meant to lend ethnic politics an ideological or 
philosophical veneer—it remains a calculated, maxi- 
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mizing strategy. It does, however, enable us to move 
beyond the simplistic view of the Kenyan transition as 
retarded by conflict between antidemocratic incum- 
bents and a progressive opposition. Such an explana- 
tion glosses over the fundamental debate about the 
appropriate form of democratic institutions for a mul- 
tiethnic Kenya. By exposing the moral and temporal 
foundations that lend ethnicity saliency (especially the 
relationship among identity, legitimacy, and authority), 
citizenship theory provides a more elegant and parsi- 
monious explanation for why and how ethnicity contin- 
ues to plague democratic politics in Kenya. Conceiving 
ethnicity in terms of citizenship clarifies why the insti- 
tutional preferences of the two major ethnic coalitions 
were consistent in both transition periods, even when 
the monopoly over state power was reversed. By rec- 
ognizing, indeed legitimizing, subnational communities 
as arenas of claiming citizenship and as relevant aggre- 
gations of interest in democratic politics, the citizen- 
ship perspective allows us to incorporate issues of 
rights and obligations into the design of democratic 
institutions, such as alternative electoral rules and 
constitutions. 

The dual and competing citizenships cannot be fully 
reconciled, but the tension inherent in their coexist- 
ence can be mitigated in two ways. First, electoral 
mechanisms can be employed that both respond to the 
reality of ethnic voting founded upon ethnic citizenship 
and offer incentives to politicians to seek votes outside 
narrow communities of accountability. Typically, fed- 
eralism, limited electoral engineering, and consocia- 
tionalism are the options proposed to accommodate 
ethnicity in democratic politics. As usually conceived, 
these options are of limited utility because they focus 
more on cushioning ethnically riven electoral outcomes 
and less on addressing issues of rights and obligations 
that propel individual action. Federalism’s main advan- 
tage is to secure a local arena for political practice 
(which may coincide with mobilized subnational 
groups) and to assure participation at the center for all 
groups. In practice, the tendency has been for regional 
entities to emerge as vehicles for pursuing dominance 
at the center and for denying liberal rights to nonna- 
tives of the local region (Diamond 1988b). Limited 
electoral engineering, as proposed by Horowitz (1991, 
1994) and as attempted in Kenya (i.e., the 25% rule), 
seeks to provide electoral incentives to candidates to 
expand their community of accountability beyond a 
narrow ethnic or regional base. In practice, such de- 
signs are unsustainable since temporary electoral coa- 
litions are unlikely to supersede the ethnic coalitions in 
which individuals’ lives are embedded beyond electoral 
cycles. Consociational mechanisms combine elements 
of the previous two (Lijphart 1977). They allow for 
smaller arenas of political practice in which to enact 
ethnic citizenship and for representation at the center, 
and they provide institutional mechanisms at the na- 
tional level to moderate elites exploiting or acting on 
ethnic obligations or citizens reacting to subnational 
mobilization. 

By themselves, however, electoral mechanisms are 
insufficient to reconcile the destabilizing demands of 
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dual citizenship. For instance, of the three options, 
consociationalism is most appealing, but it also falls 
short in that its overriding concern and justification is 
moderating or safely channeling electoral behavior and 
outcomes as opposed to resolving underlying citizen- 
ship dynamics of rights and obligations that propel such 
behavior. (This explains the shortcomings in the op- 
tions noted above.) Therefore, the second way to 
mitigate tensions is to resolve outstanding conflicts 
between demands made by subnational communities 
for group rights and those made by national states for 
individual rights, even within groups. Thus, a strong 
constitutional articulation of group and individual 
rights can minimize some of the strains on democracy 
emanating from the dual and competing citizenships. 
In particular, it is necessary to specify the relation- 
ship and relative status between the dual citizen- 
ships. Such an articulation is obviously best negoti- 
ated in constitutional debates and constitution 
making, and ultimately-it is underscored by political 
practice through time.74 

Finally, this analysis contributes more generally to 
citizenship theory, which at present takes liberal and 
republican citizenship as coterminous and as compati- 
ble with democracy in a single political community— 
the modern nation-state. While replicating Peled’s 
(1992) claim of the possibility of liberal and republican 
citizenship coexisting in a multiethnic state, my analysis 
goes farther by suggesting that these forms of citizen- 
ship are not necessarily coterminous. Citizens in a 
single state can'be formed in two substantial political 
communities, one bestowing liberal citizenship, the 
Other extracting republican citizenship. Moreover, 
these two distinct forms are not necessarily compatible; 
they can be contradictory and can undermine liberal 
democracy. In the case of Kenya, the national political 
community (nation-state) lacks the capacity to extract 
obligation but grants rights freely through a liberal 
citizenship. The ethnic community grants rights bal- 
anced by obligations enforced by social practice. Be- 
cause the latter’s authority and legitimacy are more 
pervasive in an individual’s life, it predominates in 
dealings with others in the national arena (especially in 
questions of delegating authority) and often leads to 
conflict between different groups. Recognizing sepa- 
rate arenas of citizen formation and practice as well as 
the possibility of conflict between forms of citizenship 
forged in distinct arenas is a- useful increment to 
current citizenship theory. It advances the possibility of 
understanding the persistent conflict’ between subna- 
tional and national loyalties, especially where the state 
has yet to form a capacity to extract obligation as strong 
as that of its subnational communities, whether ethnic, 
religious, or regional. 


24 Under current circumstances it is perhaps unrealistic to seek to 
transform ethnic citizenship into a liberal form or, alternatively, to 
transform national citizenship into a strongly civic-republican form. 
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lectorates in several East European countries have thrown their support behind reconstructed 

communist parties. Is personal economic hardship driving this phenomenon? We argue that political 

behavior in postcommunist societies is fundamentally structured by interpretations of the transition 
histories, which were centrally constitutive events. We propose a structural equation model in which 
understandings of the past mediate the relationship between personal circumstances and satisfaction with 
economic reforms. We analyze cross-sectional data collected in Poland immediately after the 1993 
parliamentary elections and find, consistent with our hypotheses, that understandings of the past exert as 
much of an effect on attitudes toward reforms as do personal economic assessments. We use multinomial 
logit to analyze vote choice and find that personal economic circumstances are of little importance. Altitudes 
toward economic reforms have a limited effect on voting behavior, but their importance is eclipsed by 
understandings of the past and other factors, such as religion. 


hat accounts for satisfaction with reforms in 
transitional societies? Does economic dissat- 
isfaction translate into a vote for the return of 
reconstituted communist parties? Many scholars have 
hypothesized that as people’s suffering intensifies, they 
are more likely to turn against economic and political 
reforms that enjoyed mass support prior to implemen- 
tation (Diamond 1992; Haggard and Kaufman 1995; 
Przeworski 1991, 1993). Although these theories of the 
dynamic of regime change address macrolevel relation- 
ships between economic change and mass support, they 
contain an implicit micrologic for individuals. Indeed, 
several studies of individual attitudes have found that 
the worse one’s economic situation, the lower is the 
level of support for many aspects of reforms (McIntosh 
and Maclver 1992; McIntosh et al. 1994; Mishler and 
Rose 1994, 1996).1 
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1 In contrast, Duch (1993) showed that negative economic evalua- 
tions have a positive effect on support for economic reforms in the 
USSR. His results, however, are consistent with and more appropri- 
ately comparable to research conducted in Poland prior to the 
implementation of market reforms in the late 1980s (see Mason 1992 
and Przeworski 1993 for summaries of pretransition public opinion 
studies). 


The return of many reformed communist parties to 
power implies, at least on the surface, that this logic has 
played out in the voting booth. Popular press accounts 
of the 1992 Lithuanian elections, the Polish elections of 
1993, and the 1994 Hungarian elections have suggested 
that people, weary of economic hardship, are casting 
their lot with postcommunist parties. Cross-national 
analyses of aggregate’.voting data in democratizing 
societies confirm the relationship between macroeco- 
nomic deterioration and the rejection of incumbents 
(Pacek 1994, Remmer 1991). It is not clear, however, 
that economic dissatisfaction is the primary motivation 
behind casting a vote for a former communist party. 

Negative economic evaluations, which are wide- 
spread in postcommunist countries (see Evans and 
Whitefield 1995), should be connected to some notion 
of who is to blame for the situation, and how people 
decide to attribute blame must be understood within 
the context of a country’s transition history. Briefly 
stated, we argue that transitions from authoritarian 
tule are centrally constitutive events, the varied inter- 
pretations of which become an important part of a 
country’s political culture. Subjective perceptions of 
the transition from authoritarian rule encompass not 
simply what happened but also what people believe 
could or should have happened—and who deserves the 
blame when times get tough. These assignments of 
blame are “prior understandings” that fundamentally 
structure attitudes toward reforms, though subjective 
perceptions of one’s economic situation have the 
power to reshape these understandings to some de- 
gree. With regard to voting, we argue that a vote for a 
reformed communist party is more a matter of how one 
understands the transition history—how blame for bad 
economic circumstances is attributed—than of simple 
dissatisfaction with reforms or evaluations of one’s own 
personal situation. 

We are not the first to suggest that the transition 
process itself has a lasting effect (O’Donnell and 
Schmitter 1986, Stepan 1986). Some have gone so far 
as to argue that different “modes” of transition (e.g., 
reform, revolution, imposition, pact) are critical deter- 
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minants of democratic stability and regime consolida- 
tion (Karl 1990, Karl and Schmitter 1991). Critics of 
this approach have pointed to its deterministic tenden- 
cies, the inherent difficulties in categorizing countries 
according to this framework, and the fact that such a 
narrow conceptualization of transitions does not ac- 
count for different outcomes of similar transition pro- 
cesses and similar outcomes of disparate processes 
(Cavarozzi 1992, Hagopian 1993, Hartlyn n.d.). In- 
stead, they believe, we need to pay attention to both 
long-run historical processes and more proximate fac- 
tors, such as newly formed institutions, economic in- 
terests, or culture. 

Our purpose is neither to pursue the attack on 
modes of transition nor to defend the approach from 
critics. Insights from the debate, however, can be 
applied to the study of political behavior in societies 
undergoing transitions from authoritarian rule. Above 
all, we argue that transitions do matter, or at least can 
provide a contextualizing framework for political atti- 
tudes and behaviors. At the same time, we agree with 
critics of the modes-of-transition approach that transi- 
tions must be grasped more broadly in the context of 
long-run historical processes and economic dynamics. 
For our purpose, the influence of transitions must be 
viewed not only in the terms describing the nature of 
elite power transfers but also in the meanings that they 
have for ordinary people. Simply put, for the average 
citizen in the street, what looks to one like a “pact” may 
appear to another as an “imposition.” 

Based on our experience with the Polish case, we 
have developed a model that links understandings of 
the past, economic circumstances, and satisfaction with 
reforms. We believe the model has applicability to 
other postcommunist and, perhaps, postauthoritarian 
societies more generally. Poland is a good candidate 
for such analysis because the political and economic 
transitions had been under way long enough by 1993, 
the date of our survey, to give people a clear under- 
standing of the economic effects of the transition and 
the contours of the political system. To test for hypoth- 
esized relationships between support for reforms and 
voting behavior, we used data from a national random- 
sample survey of the Polish population immediately 
after the September 1993 parliamentary elections.” 

Thus far, debates over the extent to which transitions 
“matter” have focused on patterns of elite coalitions 
and institutions without addressing mass politics di- 
rectly. Likewise, studies of mass political behavior in 
transitional societies tend not to make explicit links to 
theories of regime transition. Our study represents a 


2 Sampling was done through a stratified cluster method and is 
representative of all eligible voters in Poland. Face-to-face interviews 
were conducted with 1,851 respondents. 

3 Many studies of public opinion in Eastern Europe and the former 
Soviet Union have investigated the extent to which people embrace 
values and beliefs found in Western democracies and considered 
central to certam types of democracy and market economies (Evans 
and Whitefield 1995; Finrfter 1996; Finifter and Mickiewicz 1992; 
Miller, Hesli, and Reisinger 1994; Miller, Reisinger, and Hesli 1996; 
Reisinger et al. 1994). Studies of postauthoritarian Spain have 
examined the relationship between economic evaluations and gov- 
ernment support (McDonough, Barnes, and Lopez Pina 1986). 
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step forward in delineating a micrologic of political 
behavior for transitional societies that simultaneously 
are contending with economic reform and the incorpo- 
ration of the vestiges of an old elite into a democratic 
order. 


TRANSITIONS FROM COMMUNISM AS 
FOUNDING EVENTS 


Founding events are particularly decisive moments for 
a society, and understandings of them have tremen- 
dous salience for the political culture by shaping pat- 
terns of discourse (EHade 1963, Shils 1975, Weber 
1968). These streams of discourse, in turn, provide a 
contextualizing framework for individuals’ political 
thinking (Eckstein 1988, Feldman 1988, Hartz 1955, 
McClosky and Zaller 1984, Zaller 1992). The East 
European transitions from communism are classic ex- 
amples of just such a founding event; they constitute a 
contested past in which people struggle over what 
should be remembered and forgotten, and who should 
be blamed, honored, excused, or praised (Middleton 
and Edwards 1990, 9). Interpretations of the transition 
from communism are “prior understandings” that in- 
voke one’s cumulative experiences and interpretations 
of history and help structure political attitudes and 
behaviors. 

Understandings of founding events are not sumply 
factual accounts uniformly held by everyone; they are 
subjective interpretations filtered through variations in 
contemporary circumstances (Coser 1992, Halbwachs 
1951, Kinder and Sears 1985). Yet, these interpreta- 
tions are not pure constructions of the present that are 
refashioned with each change in ephemeral circum- 
stances; understandings of the past possess a certain 
element of temporal consistency (Middleton and Ed- 
wards 1990, Schwartz 1982) in the same way that 
ideologies and core values are believed to operate 
(Feldman 1988). 

The Polish transition from communism, as is often 
the case with founding events, was actually a lengthy 
and complex struggle around which many competing 
historical accounts have emerged.* A prominent dis- 
course reflecting the variation in understandings of the 
transition history encompasses notions of who is to 
blame for current economic problems. There was gen- 
eral consensus in 1993 that the economic situation was 
undesirable in some way, irrespective of the exact 
problem definition.> Just as in the United States in the 
later phases of the Vietnam War, variations in social 


4 Although the transitions to a capitalist economy and democracy are 
arguably incomplete, we contend that the transition from state 
socialism in Poland has concluded. It is disputable when the “point of 
no return” was reached, but most see the decisive moment as the 
defeat of the Communist Party in the 1989 elections and the 
subsequent defection of some party members to help form a Soli- 
darity-led government. 

5 By 1993, Poland’s unemployment rate was 16.4% {exceeding 30% 
in some regions), inflation was 36.9% per year, and per-capita 
income was below pre-1990 levels, despite the fastest rate of GDP 
growth in Europe—3.8% annually (Economist Intelligence Unit 
1994, Rocznik Statystyczny 1994, Rocznik Statystyczny Województw 
1994). 
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discourse centered more around how to improve a bad 
situation than whether the situation was bad or good. 
In both cases, debates on how to extricate the country 
from its predicament presupposed the notion: that 
someone was to blame for it (Schuman. and Scott 
1989). . 

The general discourse of blame in Poland may be 
divided roughly into two currents based upon how the 
transition from state socialism is understood. The first 
reveals a deep antipathy toward the communist past, 
not only as a theoretical system but also as it was 
actually experienced. It contends that state socialism 
(1) limited Poland’s potential and damaged society and 
individuals through its inherent flaws or debased form 
of realization and (2) still bears the responsibility for 
contemporary problems. The second current of dis- 
course embodies the notion that society was betrayed 
by opposition leaders who later implemented the early 
reforms: Either the transition, was hijacked by a small 
elite, or society’s goals from the early 1980s were not 
(or only minimally) realized through the enacted re- 
forms.” Affect for the original Solidarity movement 
may vary in this latter understanding of blame, but its 
core sense is that something went awry in the transition 
from state socialism, and the 'first-wave reformers are 
to blame.® 

Blame of Communist System and Blame of First-wave 
Reformers are measured by the extent to which respon- 
dents agree with statements that attribute responsibil- 
ity for Poland’s declining standard of living to 45 years 
of state socialism and to the first-wave reformers (see 
Appendix A for questionnaire items). The overall 
assignment of blame to the early reformers is higher 
than that attributed to the communist system; Table 1 
shows mean values of 3.6 and 3.1, respectively, on a 
scale of 5. These understandings of blame are inversely 
related (—.34 Pearson correlation), but more than 
one-fourth of the sample expressed a high degree of 
blame for both systems, as revealed in Table 2. 


6 A related line of research posits that people are more likely to 
support reforms if they fear a return of the communist system 
(Mishler and Rose 1994, 1996). Although the results of those studies 
show that perceptions of the communist past have an effect on 
support for reforms, we doubt that'many people in East Central 
Europe actively feared a return of state socialism by 1991, when the 
data for the studies were collected. Political debate has centered on 
how reforms should proceed, not on how to stave off a reconsolida- 
tion of state socialism. 

7 Although stabilization measures undertaken by the post-Solidarity 
government in 1990 were generally successful and reasonably popu- 
lar, such Solidarity movement goals as greater participation in 
workplace decision making, an increased role for trade umons, and 
assurance of certain social supports were lost as the focus shifted to 
privatization and market reform. See Legters (1992) for reprints of 
the strikers’ 21 demands and the resultant Gdarisk Agreement signed 
by the government and the opposition in August 1980. 

8 Rifts began to appear in the Solidarity movement in early 1981, and 
opposition activity from 1981-89 was generally limited to core 
activists and intellectuals in urban areas. When strikes again swept 
the country in 1988, the “Solidarity” that participated in the Round 
Table Accords in 1989 was comprised mainly of activists from the 
movement’s center. The former rank-and-file and many leaders on 
the periphery, both of whom gave ithe early movement its mass 
character, were not an integral part of the opposition that negotiated 
the end of state socialism. 
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TABLE 1. Mean Values of Blame, 
by Selected Groupings 


Blame Blame 
. Communist First-Wave 
System Reformers 
Grouping (mean) (mean) 
Whole sample 3.10 3.60 
Men 3.15 3.61 
Women 3.06 3.59 
Past Communist Party i 
members 2.65 3.80 
Past Solidarlty members 3.39 3.53 
Primary school unfinished 2.99 3.70 
Primary school completed 3.05 3.77 
Trade school completed 3.10 3.79 
High schoo! completed 3.15 3.39 
College completed 3.19 2.94 
Age 29 and under 3.21 3.46 
Age 30-39 3.17 3.58 
Age 40—49 3.02 3.68 
Age 50-59 2.93 3.70 
Age older than 59 3.12 3.59 
income bottom qulntile 3.01 3.79 
Income second quintile 3.16 3.58 
Income third quintile 3.02 3.74 
Income fourth quintile 3.13 3.51 
Income top quintile 3.24 3.23 
Place of residence rural 2.97 3.78 
Place < 20,000 people 3.05 3.67 
Place 20,000—49,999 3.21 3.65 
Place 50,000—100,000 3.08 3.47 
Place > 100,000 3.25 3.35 
Church once a year/never 2.85 3.68 
Church few times a year 2.94 3.65 
Church at least once a month -© 3.02 3.61 
3.32 3.54 


Church once a week or more 






With few exceptions, most categories of people 
blame the first-wave reformers more than the commu- 
nist system, but a trend in one type of blame across a 
given variable does not imply the opposite trend for the 
other type of blame. For example, members of the 
pre-1989 Communist. Party are much less inclined to 
blame Poland’s state socialist past for contemporary 
problems than are former Solidarity members. In con- 
trast, former Solidarity members blame the first-wave 
reformers only slightly less than do former Communist 
Party members. There is a dramatic drop in blame 
attributed to reformers among those who finished at 


TABLE 2. Relationship between Blame of 
the Communist System and Blame of 
First-Wave Reformers 


First-Wave Blame 
Medium High 


Low 


Communist system blame 
Low 6.0% 1.5% 34.3% 
Medium 1.0% 6.9% 3.0% 
High 18.5% 2.1% 26.8% 

Note 1,581 respondents (85.6% of the sample) fall into one of the four 

extreme categones. High blame = responses of 4 or 5, low blame = 


responses of 1 or 2. N = 1,847. 
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least high school. Some of this may be due to an 
economic effect, but those who completed high school 
are also less inclined to feel betrayed by elite reform- 
ers; they have a similar social status and, perhaps, had 
congruent transition goals from the outset. 

A clear cohort effect is also present. As age rises, 
blame of the communist system decreases except for 
those 60 years and older, and the opposite pattern is 
evident in blame of first-wave reformers. We argue that 
this cohort effect exists because people over age 60 
came to political consciousness before the consolida- 
tion of state socialism. Those who survived World War 
II and remember the hardships and political struggles 
in its aftermath have a fundamentally different per- 
spective from those born just a few years later. This 
cohort was socialized during the most concentrated 
period of state socialism (Sutek 1990), which accounts 
for the sharp difference between the two oldest age 
groups. There is no overall trend across income levels, 
although people in the highest income bracket at- 
tribute more blame, on average, to the communist 
system and less to the first-wave reformers. Finally, as 
frequency of church attendance rises, average levels of 
communist system blame markedly increase, but there 
is no analogous inverse pattern in the blame assigned 
to the first-wave reformers. 


A CAUSAL MODEL OF ATTITUDES 
TOWARD ECONOMIC REFORMS 


We argue that prior understandings of the transition, 
manifested here as blame for Poland’s current circum- 
stances, have a direct effect on attitudes toward the 
economic reforms implemented since 1990. The more 
one blames the communist system, the greater is the 
satisfaction with reforms; the more one blames the 
first-wave reformers, the lower is the satisfaction with 
reforms, all else being equal. Although people assign 
each blame separately, these attributions are not en- 
tirely independent of each other. Accordingly, we 
further hypothesize that the extent to which one 
blames the communist system will have a direct effect 
on the level of blame attributed to the first-wave 
reformers; the greater one’s blame of the communist 
system, the more likely one is to interpret the actions of 
the first-wave reformers positively by “forgiving” any of 
the reformers’ perceived transgressions or missteps. 
We argue that communist system blame is causally 
prior to first-wave reformer blame because most of the 
experiences integral to the formation of communist 
blame have a temporally prior status. People’s memo- 
ries of the communist system have existed for much 
longer and are presumably more stable than their 
understandings of the first-wave reformers, the mem- 
ories of whom have a more recent genesis. 

Although attributions of blame are rooted in under- 
standings of political history, they are not immune to 
influence from contemporary personal circumstances. 
Assessments of how one’s life has changed will have 
some effect on the way the past is interpreted and, thus, 
on how blame is attributed. Therefore, evaluations of 
change in living situation not only will positively and 
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directly affect evaluations of reforms but also will 
dampen or intensify each type of blame. Poles who 
think they have done well in the last two years will 
blame first-wave reformers less, and their prosperity 
may intensify the degree to which they blame commu- 
nism. Poles who have done poorly may remember 
communism as “not all that bad” and lower the degree 
of blame they assign to it, while increasing their 
antipathy toward first-wave reformers. 

Several exogenous variables also are incorporated 
into the model. First, we include objective socioeco- 
nomic measures of Income and Occupation. We expect 
that the higher one’s income, the more likely one is to 
evaluate change in living situation positively and to 
have a favorable attitude toward economic reforms. Of 
all possible occupational categories, we believe that 
farmers, owners, blue-collar workers in state-owned 
industrial enterprises, and white-collar workers in the 
state sector are the most likely to have class-type 
interests and identities.2 We hypothesize that owners 
will be more likely to be satisfied with reforms, whereas 
farmers will be less likely to be satisfied. Income and 
occupation are included as controls in all other equa- 
tions. 

We also include reported Membership in Solidarity 
until 1981 and the Communist Party at any time until 
1989. Since actual membership is underreported, these 
variables are probably best understood as distinguish- 
ing a core of people that still identify with these 
groups.!° Those who report past membership in the 
party are less likely to blame the communist system and 
more likely to blame the first-wave reformers for 
Poland’s problems. Those who claim past Solidarity 
membership are more likely to blame the communist 
system, but they are not any more or less likely to 
blame the first-wave reformers, all else being equal. 
Although some former members have a continued 
identification with the Solidarity movement, many of 
them are among those most disappointed with the 
former opposition leaders, who are seen as having 
come to power at the cost of workers’ influence. 

Finally, we control for Age, Gender, Education, Reli- 
gion (frequency of church attendance), Size of Place of 


° This supposition is loosely based upon each group’s future expec- 
tations (cf. Kitschelt 1992) as well as shared experiences and social 
identities under state socialism. In Poland, the peasantry was ac- 
knowledged as a distinct social class, and owners began to emerge as 
a socioeconomic group in the later phases of state socialism. White- 
collar workers in state education, health care, and social services 
correspond roughly to a noncreative intelligentsia. Blue-collar work- 
ers in state-owned enterprises include both skilled and unskilled 
industrial workers. They are the most likely to have a worker identity, 
and they are still awaiting the effects of privatization on their place of 
employment. 

10 For both groups, reported past membership in the sample is 
clearly lower than actual membership. In 1981, roughly half the adult 
working population in Poland belonged to Solidarity, but only 18.8% 
of respondents still claim they were members. The number of former 
Communist Party members is more difficult to gauge, since the party 
lost about one-third of its membership after 1981. In our sample, 
11.3% of respondents said they had belonged at some tıme to the 
PZPR or one of its shadow parties. This corresponds roughly to 
membership estimates from the mid-1980s, but it underestimates the 
total number of people who were ever in the party. 
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Residence, and National Particularism, which reflects 
the extent to which one feéls Poland should be cautious 
toward outside influences and “follow its own road.” 
Since plots of age against the endogenous variables 
revealed curvilinear relationships, we included a 
squared age term to capture this effect. To account for 
an observed step function in:education relative to the 
dependent variables, we include a dummy variable for 
completion of high school and an interaction term 
between years of schooling and completion of high 
school. We expect that those who finished high school 
will blame the first-wave reformers less than those 
without a high school diploma, all else being equal. 
People who are more religious are more likely to blame 
the communist system and less likely to blame the 
first-wave reformers, since the fall of state socialism has 
opened the door to increased Church influence in 
public and political life. National particularism will 
have a positive effect on first-wave reformer blame and 
a negative effect on satisfaction with reforms, which are 
often considered “foreign” influences (Miller, Reis- 
inger, and Hesli 1996). 

The hypothesized relationships are specified by the 
following structural equation, model: - 


CHANGLIV (Y1)=8o+B; INCOME 
+P). FARMER +$, OWNER +$, BLUESTATE 
+Bs WHITESTATE+ 8s AGE+87 SQAGE 
+Bs SEX+B» SIZEPLACE+B i) EDUC 
+81, FINHS+B 1, ED*HS+Ey;; 


BLAMECOMM (Y2)=89+ Bı CHANGLIV 
+B, INCOME+8; FARMER+8, OWNER 
+8; BLUESTATE+8; WHITESTATE 
+B; FORMSOL+8; FORMCOMM +8, AGE 
+ Bip SOAGE+B1, SEX+812 SIZEPLACE 
-+B EDUC+ 14 FINHS +815 ED*HS 
+Bis RELIG +Evz; 


BLAMEFIRST (Y3)=8)+B; CHANGLIV 

+B, BLAMECOMM +8; INCOME 

+B, FARMER +8; OWNER + Bs BLUESTATE 

+B, WHITESTATE+Bz FORMCOMM 

+B AGE+B 1) SQAGE+8,, SEX 

+B SIZEPLACE+8,; EDUC+8,4 FINHS 

+815 ED*HS +B; RELIG+8,, NATION +Ey3; 

and 


ECONSAT (Y4)=60+8: CHANGLIV 
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+B, BLAMECOMM+8; BLAMEFIRST 
+8, INCOME+B; FARMER+8, OWNER 
+B, BLUESTATE+ Bg WHITESTATE 
+B AGE+Bi9 SQAGE+ By SEX | 
+B SIZEPLACE+8}; EDUC+8,4 FINHS 
+B15 ED*HS+B1s NATION +Ey4, 


where 


BLAMECOMM = blame communist system; 
BLAMEFIRST = blame first-wave reformers; 
CHANGLIV = evaluation of change in personal 
- ' living situation; 
ECONSAT = satisfaction with economic reforms; 
INCOME = monthly income in hundreds of 
` thousands of Polish zlotys; 


-FORMCOMM = reported membership in Commu- 


nist Party until 1989; 
FORMSOL = reported membership in Solidarity 
until December 13, 1981; 
BLUESTATE = blue-collar workers in state-owned 
enterprises; l 
WHITESTATE = white-collar workers in health, ed- 
ucation, and social services; 
SQAGE = age squared; 
EDUC =. years of schooling; 
= completion of high school; 
ED*HS = interaction term of education and 
high school completion; 
RELIG = frequency of church attendance; and 
NATION. = national particularism. 


To analyze. the structural equation model we use the 
ordinary least-squares method. Figure 1 shows the 
standardized coefficients of the model of satisfaction 
with economic reforms.!! For clarity, we have shown 
only the paths among the endogenous variables; full 
model results are given in Table 3. 

The results depicted in Figure 1 support the hypoth- 
esized relationships. As blame attributed to the com- 
munist system increases, satisfaction with economic 
reforms rises, whereas increasing levels of first-wave 
reformer blame decrease satisfaction with reforms. 
Blame of first-wave reformers has a stronger influence, 
however. This difference in relative effect is not sur- 
prising, since memories of the first-wave reformers are 
more recent and more closely linked with the reforms 
themselves. A comparison of the total effects (shown in 
brackets in-the figure) indicates that the added effect of 
both types of blame has a greater influence on satis- 
faction with economic reforms than does change in 
personal living situation. In other words, understand- 
ings of the past are just as important as personal 
economic evaluations in determining satisfaction with 
the economic reforms. 


11 In response to a reviewer's concern, we also tested a model in 
which reciprocal paths were run between blame of first-wave reform- 
ers and satisfaction with economic reforms. The results, which 
support our hypothesized model, are shown in Appendix B. 
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FIGURE 1. 





Path Coefficients for Endogenous Variables 


Change in Living 
Situation [.26] 


Blame of First-Wave 
Reformers 


Blame of Communist 
System [.16] 


OLS Estimates of Causal Model of Satisfaction with Economic Reforms, Standardized 
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Satisfaction with 
Economic Reforms 


A a 
Note: Error terms are omitted for simplicity; all paths segnificant at p < .05, two-tailed test. [ ] = Total effect on satisfaction with economic reforms 


The results also support our argument that blame of 
the communist system mitigates blame attributed to 
the first-wave reformers. The direct effect of commu- 
nist system blame on first-wave reformer blame is 
greater than the influence of change in one’s living 
situation, even when indirect effects are taken into 
account. As expected, positive evaluations of change in 
living situation have a positive effect on satisfaction 
with economic reforms. Finally, personal economic 
assessments also are significant in shaping understand- 
ings of the transition history: Those who perceive an 
improvement attach more blame to the communist 
system and less to the first-wave reformers, while those 
who believe they are worse off focus more blame on the 
reformers while mitigating blame ascribed to the com- 
munist system. 

Looking at the full model in Table 3, former mem- 
bership in either Solidarity or the Communist Party is 
a strong determinant of where blame is fixed, but 
contrary to our expectations, former party members 
are not significantly more likely than Solidarity mem- 
bers to blame the first-wave reformers. Controlling for 
all else, income has a positive effect both on assess- 
ments of change in living situation and on satisfaction 
with reforms, as hypothesized, but the weak influence 
of occupation is somewhat surprising. As a group, the 
occupational variables were not significant. Age has a 
significant, curvilinear effect in all the equations, de- 
spite the fact that the r values for the separate coeffi- 
cients do not always appear significant.!2 The interpre- 


12 Age and age? naturally display a high degree of colinearity. 
Although multicolinearity does not bias the estimates of the coeffi- 
cients, it makes it difficult to assess their significance. Multicolinear- 
ity tends to inflate the standard errors, which reduces the ¢ values, 
and thus produces coefficients that appear insignificant even when 
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tation of the age coefficients is that both older and 
younger people tend to evaluate their change in living 
situation more positively and are more satisfied with 
economic reforms than is true of those in the middle of 
the age range. People at both ends of the age spectrum 
also blame the communist system less and are more 
lenient in their assessments of the first-wave reform- 
ers.}5 

Education is not a significant predictor of communist 
system blame, but it has a significant effect in all the 
other equations. The results clearly show that those 
who have finished high school perceive that their living 
situation has improved since 1991, and they attribute 
significantly less blame to the first-wave reformers. 
Finally, the more religious people are, the more likely 
they are to blame the communist system and the less 
likely they are to blame the first-wave reformers, 
though the effect is more pronounced with regard to 
the communist system. 


this may not be the case. The presence of significant coefficients 
indicates a particularly robust effect, and F-tests of the null hypoth- 
esis that the aggregate effect of the age variables is zero was rejected 
for all the equations (i.e., age is significant in all equations). 

13 The curves, however, do not all look the same. By taking the 
derivative of the binomial age expression, setting it equal to zero, and 
solving for x, we can determine the minimum (or maximum) of each 
curve. These calculations show that evaluations of change in living 
situation tend to worsen until about age 43, when they turn upward. 
Similarly, blame of the communist system is at its lowest among those 
in their mid-forties. In contrast, blame attributed to first-wave 
reformers peaks at age 35 and then tails off slowly with increasing 
age. Satisfaction with economic reforms bottoms out at around age 
52, then rises among the oldest people in the sample. 
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TABLE 3. OLS Estimates of Structural Equation Model: Satisfaction with Economic Reforms 





Change in ; Blame of Blame of Satisfaction with 
Living Communist First-Wave Economic 
Situation System Reformers Reforms 
b B b B b B b B 
TE ii Zo" 3.71 3.20 °° 
Intercept (.10) (.38) (.33) (.30) 
Endogenous Variables é 
Blame first-wave reformers eo —.30 
(.02) 
Blame communist system —-,24"™ —.28 .06"™ 08 
(.02) (.02) 
Change In living situatlon 4A6e™ 19 —.24e™ —.12 cs lala 19 
(.06) (.05) (.04) 
Exogenous Variables 
Income ` .05*™ 26 -—.01 —-.02 —.02" —-.05 .02** 06 
i, (.00) (.01) (.01) (.01) 
Farmers , —.07 —.04 07 02 —.06 —.02 —.17* —.05 
l (.04) (11) (.09) (.08) 
Owners 15 .04 01 12 02 26 04 
(.08) (.20) (.16) (.15) 
Blue-collar state workers —.02 —.02 = —.01 —-.02 —.01 —.01 —.00 
(.04) (.09) (.07) (.07) 
White-collar state workers ` —.09 —.03 01 19 04 —.10 —.02 
: (.06) (.15) (12) (11) 
Solidarity (1980-81) 4" 09 
(09) - 
Communist Party (unti! 1989) —.42"™ —.09 14 04 
(11) (.09) 
Age —.03"™ —.72 —,.03" —.31 .01 .19 —.02" —.29 
(.00) (.01) (.01) (.01) 
Age* .00*** 76 .00* 31 —.00 —.23 .00* 34 
; .00 (.00) (.00) (.00) 
Sex (Male = 1) .04 .03 15* 05 .01 .00 .07 03 
| | (.03) (.07) (.06) (.05) 
Size of place . .02 04 .07** 08 —.03 —.04 .04* 05 
(.01) (.02) (.02) (.02) 
Educatlon —.01 —.06 01 02 .01 02 03 06 
' l (.01) (.03) (.02) (.02) 
Finish high school (Yes = 1) —,33 —.25 01 47 18 —.49 —.19 
(.20) - ` (.48) (.38) (.35) 
Education*high school } .04* .40 — —.02 —,07" —.34 .05 25 
(.02) (.04) (.03) (.03) 
Religlosity 20*** 14 —.07* —.0 
(04) (.03) 
National particularism 08" 18 —.03" —.06 
~ | (.01) (.01) 
Adjusted R? i 12 S 08 22 31 





Note: All estimated paths shown; standard errors in parentheses. 
*p < .05, “p < .01, “p < .001, two-tailed test. N = 1,702. 


ECONOMICS, BLAME, AND 
VOTING BEHAVIOR 


Although the 1993 Polish parliamentary eléction was 
commonly perceived as a referendum on the course of 
economic reforms, it also centered around many other 
issues, such as the legacy of communism and Church- 
state relations (Sabbat-Swi llicka 1993).14 Table 4 


14 This was the second parliamentary election since ımplementation 
of the structural adjustment program ¡known as the Balcerowicz Plan 
in January 1990. By 1993, the effects of market reforms and 
privatization had become more: widespread. The 1993 electoral 
system for the Sejm was based on proportional representation of 52 


shows the major contenders for the Polish parliament 
in 1993, along with descriptions of their campaign 
appeal. We also include parties’ left-right placement 
according to those surveyed in our sample, but this 
information should be approached with caution. The 
party space cannot be described in unidimensional 
categories of left and right because no single shared 


electoral districts, with 3 to 17 seats each. Parties had to surpass a5% 


threshold nationwide in order to obtain seats; coalitions had to have 
8% (Gebethner 1995). 
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Vote % In 

Elections/ 

(Vote % in 

Party Sample) 

Alliance of the Democratic Left 20.4* 
(Sojusz Lewicy Demokratycznej, SLD) (20.8) 
Polish Peasant Party - 15.4* 
(Polskie Stronnictwo Ludowe, PSL) (22.1) 
Democratic Union 10.6* 
(Unia Demokratyczna, UD) - (10.8) 
Union of Labor 7.28* 
(Unia Pracy, UP) (9.2) 
Catholic Election Committee-Fatherland 6.37 + 
(KKW—“Ojczyzna,” KKW) (5.6) . 
Confederation for an Independent Poland 5.77" 


(Konfederacja Polski Niepodległej, KPN) (6.4) 


Nonparty Bloc in Support of Reform 5.41* 
(Bezpartyjny Blok Wsplerania Reform, BBWR) (44 ` 
Solldarity Trade Union 4.90 
(NSZZ-Solidarnosé, SOLID) (6.4) 
Center Alliance | 4.42 
(Porozumienie Centrum, PC) (2.9) 
Liberal Democratic Congress 3.99 
(Kongres Liberalno-Demokratyczny, KLD) (2.4) ` 
Union of Real Politics 3.18 
(Unia Polityki Realnej, UPR) (2.0) 
Coalition for the Republic 2.70 
(Koalicja dla Rzeczpospolitej, KdR) (1.9) 


conception of the terms exists in Polish politics (Jasiewicz 
1995, Wojtaszczyk 1995),15 

The post-1989 governments were dominated by 
members of the Solidarity “camp,” but coalitions and 
party affiliations of the representatives shifted fre- 
quently. Support for each initiative was cobbled to- 
gether from a different array of parties, depending on 
the measure being considered. The Democratic Union 
(UD) and six other parties from the Solidarity camp, 
including the Catholic Election Committee (KKW) 
and the Liberal Democratic Congress (KLD), com- 
prised the minority coalition government. The Solidar- 
ity Trade Union (SOLID) was not officially in the 
coalition but provided soft support, although it insti- 
gated the vote of no confidence that led to the govern- 
ment’s collapse and precipitated the 1993 elections.16 


15 “Left” 1s strongly identified with postcommunist parties, but it also 
connotes favoring increased state intervention in the economy, which 
is not entirely true for the main communist successor party. “Right” 
is often connected in general to post-Solidarity parties and therefore 
does not have a consistent association with free markets. Most often, 
“right” denotes religious and nationalist parties, those calling for the 
lustration (removal with the aim of purification) of former commu- 
nist functionaries and having a certain shrill style of political conduct 
characterzed by proselytization and combativeness (Pietrzyk-Zien- 
lewicz and Zieniewicz 1995). 

16 The Solidarity Trade Union Party initiated an unexpectedly suc- 
cessful vote of no confidence in May 1993 as a move to force 
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TABLE 4. Major Parties Participating In the 1993 Polish National Election 


Mean 
Left-Right 
Score from 
Sample Characteristics of Appeal 
1.58 Left identity; some change In economic 
reforms; more social benefits 
3.07 Strong peasant Identity; appeal to past: 
“We've always been for the PSL.” 
4.36 Continuation of status quo; focus on 
party “stars”; split on role of Church 
3.44 “New Left’—Jargely noncommunist 
economic left 
5.68 Pro-Church, antiabortion, propatriotic/ 
religious schooling and free enterprise 
5.26 Oldest opposition—neither “left” nor 
“right”; strong Poland. 
N/A Nonparty of “experts” not tainted by past 
political participation 
4.96 Defender of worker and “true” Solidarity 
legacy 
5.09 Anti-Watesa; anticommunist; against 
outgoing government : 
4.96 In search of new business class; secular 
alternative to UD; strong in Gdańsk 
N/A No taxes, no government except for 
restoration of law and order 
N/A “A republic of clean hands,” similar to PC 


Source Pletrzyk-Zienlewicz and Zienlewicz 1995, Vinton 1993a, and authors collection of election matenals 
* = obtained seats in Sejm; + = did not obtain seats since it did not surpass the 8% threshold for coalitions 
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, The Alliance of the Democratic Left (SLD) and the 
Polish Peasant Party (PSL), both reconstituted com- 
munist-era parties, were the largest opposition groups 
prior to the election, but their policy interests were not 
always congruent. Several parties with a Solidarity 
pedigree (KdR, PC, and UP) also opposed the govern- 
ment despite their common heritage with the coalition 
parties. The Confederation of Independent Poland 
(KPN), with a history of opposition predating the 
Solidarity movement, was a consistently shrill voice 
against the government. 

The architects of the economic reforms (UD, KLD, 
and, to a lesser extent, KK W), along with the Union of 
Real Politics (UPR) and the political newcomer, Non- 
party Bloc in Support of Reforms (BBWR), favored 
maintaining the status quo or accelerating the pace of 
reform. All other parties advocated some change; two 
in the Solidarity camp (UP and SOLID) made the 
strongest appeals:‘for the protection of workers and 
society's weaker elements through subsidies or the 
slowing of privatization. The postcommunist SLD 


government concession to wage increases for striking public sector 
employees. When no alternative government emerged, President 
Lech Watesa dissolved parliament and called for elections (see 
Vinton 1992 and 1993b for good English-language summaries of 
Poland’s party system). 
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made general appeals for greater social protection, but 
its position was more ambiguous, since it had sup- 
ported the government on issues of privatization. 

To analyze voting behavior in the 1993 Polish par- 
liamentary elections, we use a multinomial logit 
(MNL) model of unordered choice among several 
alternatives (see Appendix C for a discussion of this 
method). Table 5 shows the MNL coefficients, which 
represent the relative effect of each independent vari- 
able on the log-odds ratio of a given party, j, to a 
chosen reference party, J: In[Prob(y = j)/Prob(y = J)]. 
We selected SLD as the reference category because it 
best illustrates the decision to vote for the postcommu- 
nists in comparison with all other parties.!’ 

The precise interpretation of MNL coefficients is not 
intuitively obvious since the dependent variable (log- 
odds ratio) itself is difficult to imagine. Nonetheless, 
looking at the parameter estimates, we can glean a 
basic understanding of which variables play an impor- 
tant role in determining the vote for the main postcom- 
munist party (SLD) in comparison with the other 
parties in our analysis. Table 5 shows the overwhelming 
salience of communist system blame attribution and 
religiosity in the decision to vote for any one of the 
other parties relative to the SLD. People who blamed 
the communist system were more likely to vote for any 
party other than SLD, including the reformed commu- 
nist Polish Peasant Party (PSL). Frequency of church 
attendance had the strongest effect on vote choice over 
SLD for parties that employ religious appeals (KKW, 
SOLID, and PSL). As we would expect, the more 
voters blamed the first-wave reformers, the more likely 
they were to choose SLD over one of the parties 
associated with implementing or advocating further 
economic reforms (UD, KKW, and BBWR). 

Satisfaction with the economic reforms had a signif- 
icant effect on the decision to vote for not only the 
main architects of the reforms (UD) but also for the 
Solidarity Trade Union (SOLID) as compared to SLD. 
This is an interesting finding, since Solidarity’s cam- 
paign appeals were arguably more interventionist than 
those of the postcommunist SLD, but it supports our 
contention that interpretations of transition history are 
salient determinants of political behavior. Voters 
choosing SOLID over SLD were equally angry at 
first-wave reformers, but they were more satisfied with 
the reforms because of their intense antipathy toward 
the communist system and their continued identifica- 
tion with the opposition movement. 

Controlling for all other variables, neither change in 
living situation nor income had an effect on vote choice 
for any party in comparison to SLD. Moreover, the 
influence of occupation was minimal. Admittedly, 
some economic effects may be masked by our decision 
to include both endogenous and exogenous variables in 
a single equation, particularly since we have already 
shown that the blame variables and satisfaction with 


17 The choice of reference category is unimportant for estrmation 
purposes and is based purely on substantive grounds (Liao 1994). 
Estimates produced with alternative reference categories are simply 
linear transformations of the same information. 
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reforms have a built-in economic component. In gain- 
ing the relative advantages of a multinomial logit 
analysis, we lose the ability to show the causal relation- 
ships among the variables that precede attitudes to- 
ward economic reforms. Therefore, we have removed 
the endogenous variables to show the full effects of 
income and occupation on vote choice. By adding back 
into the model one endogenous variable at a time, we 
can roughly replicate the causal order presented earlier 
in the paper. For clarity, in Table 6 we present the 
results only for the variables of interest and for four 
parties that adequately illustrate the differences across 
the party space: PSL, UD, KKW and SOLID in 
comparison to SLD.!8 

With all endogenous variables removed (Model 1), 
income is not a significant predictor of vote for any of 
the parties over SLD, and occupational effects are of 
quite limited significance. Given the speculation that 
Imposition of a market economy will produce eco- 
nomic interests which will be expressed in the political 
realm (cf. Evans and Whitefield 1993, Kitschelt 1992), 
these results seem somewhat surprising. Our findings 
suggest that, with a few exceptions, parties are not 
mobilizing constituencies effectively along class or oc- 
cupational lines. How people evaluate their change in 
living situation (Model 2) is an important determinant 
of vote for SLD over each of the reform-implementing 
parties (UD and KKW), but its addition to the model 
does not substantially improve the fit. For all parties, 
blame of the Communist system is highly significant, 
and its addition dramatically reduces the effect of 
change in living situation (Model 3). The inclusion of 
blame of first-wave reformers in the model does not 
substantially reduce the value or significance of blame 
of the communist system for any of the parties. When 
both blames are controlled, change in living situation 
remains significant for only one party, UD. 

Since the MNL coefficients presented thus far still do 
not tell us the sensitivity of vote choice to changes in 
the independent variables, we calculated changes in the 
overall probability of voting for each of the parties at 
all levels of blame of the communist system and 
satisfaction with economic reforms. This is the most 
common way to interpret the results of MNL analy- 
ses.19 Figure 2 illustrates the effects of communist 
system blame and satisfaction with economic reforms 
on the probability of voting for each of the parties when 
all other independent variables are held at their means. 

The effects of communist system blame are particu- 
larly striking with regard to the reconstituted commu- 
nist party (SLD). With all else equal, there is more than 
a 50% chance that someone who does not blame the 
communist system at all (value = 1) for Poland’s 


18 Full results for all parties ın the original analysis with all estimated 
coefficients are available from the authors. We have chosen to 
structure our analysis this way rather than group the parties ito 
blocs based on economic platform for several reasons, including the 
lack of a clear economic program in some parties and the intricate 
manner in which economic positions are tied into other issues, thus 
masking whatever “pure” economic interests may exist. 

19 See, for example, Gerber (1996), Whitten and Palmer (1996), and 
Cameron, Epstein, and O’Halloran (1996). 
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TABLE 6. MNL Analysis: Effect of Sequential Addition of Endogenous Variables, aia 
Variables and Parties, Compara to SLD 


In[PSL/SLD] 
Model 


Model Model 


Blame first-wave reformers 
Blame communist system 
Change In living situation 
Income 

Farmer 

Owner 

Blue-collar state workers 
White-collar state workers 
Solldarity membershlp 
Communist Party membership 


in[KKW/SLD] 
Model 


Model Model 


Blame first-wave reformers 

Blame communist system 

Change In living situation 

Income —.00 
Farmer j —.36 
Owner 98 
Blue-collar state workers —.27 
White-collar state workers 54 
Solidarity membership -.10 | 
Communist Party membershlp —.26* 


Fit statistics* 

Correctly predicted 
Reduction in error 

—2 X log-likelihood ratlo 


Model 1 
41.5% 
22. 5% 

4819.72 


.82* . ; —.56 
19 : .46 JO ROY f 


ee 


Model Model Model 
2 3 4 


—,50°™ 
.gor™ ge 
86°" 58" 50" 
—.00 —.00 —.00 
— .62 =I 


Model Model 


—.80* —.82 —.74 
—.68 =D —.99 
61 .46 .50 
—1.06* —.80 —.67 


In[SOUD/SLD] 
Model Model Mode! 
2 3 4 
=20 
4s 


Model 


T ii 
29 02  —.04 
-00  =.00  —.00 
57 60 © 43 39 
63 70 58 56 
12 13 11 12 
06 07 11 11 
1.22 1.22 1140% Aer 
—.81 -82  -63  —.6l 


Model 3 
45.6% | 
28.0% 

4512.98 


Modal 4 

46.9% 

` 29.7% 
4441.93 


“Each model (1, 2, 3, 4) contains all eight parties compared to the reference party, SLD, as in Table 5. Frt statistics are reported for the full models, but 


only selected 


problems will vote for SLD. Someone who attributes a 
high degree of blame to the!communist system (val- 
ue = 5) has only a 10% likelihood of voting for SLD. 
This effect is not as strong for the other communist-era 
party, PSL, which shows a curvilinear relationship; the 
probability of a vote for PSL drops off only at higher 
levels of communist system blame. -: 

The likelihood of voting for the reform architects 
(UD) rises as communist system blame increases, but 
the changes in probability are much smaller than for 
SLD. A move from the lowest to the highest level of 
communist system blame is accompanied by a 44% 
decrease in vote probability for SLD and only a 12% 
increase in vote probability for. UD. By means of 
comparison, there is only a 13.5% difference in vote 
probability for UD between :the highest and lowest 
values of first-wave reformer: blame. Since the post- 
Solidarity camp is more fragmented than the postcom- 
munist camp, no single party benefits from high com- 
munist system blame in the same way that the 
postcommunist parties (SLDiand PSL) benefit from 
higher levels of first-wave reformer blame. . 

Overall, the. changes in vote probability for each of 
the parties over different levels of satisfaction with 


parties and vanables are! shown here due to space considerations. ‘p< 05, “p < 01, 


“p< 001. 





economic reforms are. not as great as those for either 
blame attribution. As one moves from total dissatisfac- 
tion with economic reforms (value = 1) to total 
satisfaction (value = 5), the probability of voting for 
UD only rises about 10%, and the probability of 
voting for SLD drops by only a slightly larger 13.5%. 
All else being equal, at the highest level of satisfac- 
tion with economic reforms, voters are about equally 
as likely to vote for the party that spearheaded 
reforms (UD) as for its main postcommunist chal- 
lenger (SLD). > 


DISCUSSION: LINKS BETWEEN ATTITUDES 
AND VOTING BEHAVIOR 


Although evaluations of individual economic circum- 
stances have a strong effect on satisfaction with re- 
forms, one’s view of the transition history is equally 
important, and understandings of the past, manifested 
as blame attributions, are essential determinants of 
voting behavior. Satisfaction with economic reforms 
has some influence on voting, but its effect is not as 
large as one might expect, given the prominence of 
market reforms and privatization. The greatly attenu- 
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FIGURE 2. Predicted Probability of Vote Across Levels of mone nee System Blame and 
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ated economic effects and the fact that, for many Poles, 
noneconomic issues are of paramount importance, 
suggest that the ascendancy of postcommunist parties 
is not so easily explained by economic dissatisfaction 
and punishment of incumbents.” 

If economic circumstances and satisfaction with eco- 
nomic reforms did not play a large role in voter choice, 
then what accounts for the fact that the vote for 
postcommunist parties has increased over time? One 
explanation may lie in the transition history and, odd as 
it may seem, particularly the original goals of the 
Solidarity movement. After 1989, ‘the post-Solidarity 
camp became increasingly fragmented both across and 
within parties by church-state issues, lustration (see 
footnote 15), and attempts to claim the “true” legacy of 
the movement. Politicians associated with this camp 
came to be regarded as exceedingly quarrelsome and 
absorbed with their own interests at the expense of 
society and the movement’s goals. 

In contrast, the major inheritor of the communist 
legacy, SLD, was: not divided on issues of religion and 
lustration. Setting aside considerations of platform 
position for a moment, the SLD, at the very least, had 
to convince voters inclined to blame the communist 
system for Poland’s problems that it had turned over a 
new leaf and was substantively different from its com- 
munist-era predecessors. Those who <attribute little or 
no blame to the communist system and focus their 
blame on first-wave reformers could quite easily vote 


20 On an aggregate level, one can see that the main party, associated 
with the reforms, UD, was not punished as severely as the two 
postcommunist parties were rewarded. That is, SLD and PSL 
increased their share of the yote by 8.4% and 6.2%, respectively, 
from 1991 to 1993, whereas UD’s support slipped by only 1.7% 
(Gebethner 1995). 
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for the postcommunists. At the other extreme, people 
with the highest degree of blame for the communist 
system and lowest degree for the first-wave reformers 
would be very hard to persuade. They either would not 
be convinced of the postcommunists’ competence, 
given their past errors, or they would see gains ‘of 
power and privilege by postcommunists as unjust re- 
ward in light of their past. Voters with moderate or 
mixed blame attributions are harder to predict. People 
who blame both would have to decide not only that the 
new socialists were sufficiently distinct from the old in 
their competency, but also that a postcommunist at- 
tainment of power would not unfairly reward people 
from the old system. 

As daunting as was the postcommunists’ task, the 
first-wave reformers and, more generally, the post- 
Solidarity parties had an even larger image problem in 
some respects. They had to convince potential voters 
that they had not abandoned society in their struggle 
for power, and many of them also had to demonstrate 
they could manage to function as a party, would be able 
to work with other likely coalition partners, and could 
produce predictable policy outcomes. Given this sce- 
nario, it is easy to imagine how even those with a 
substantial degree of antipathy toward the communist 
system could: decide that the reformers had outlived 
their usefulness for the moment and could be per- 
suaded by the pragmatic appeals of the “new” social- 
ists.?1 , 


21 Two features of the electoral system also amplified the gains of the 
postcommunist parties: the newly implemented 5% threshold 
worked against the fragmented Solidarity camp, and a change in the 
method of seat allocation ie nee benefited the highest 
vote-getters (Gebethner 1995). 
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CONCLUSION 


In societies emerging from state socialism, where pol- 
itics itself is discredited and people are often loath to 
identify with political parties, how one interprets the 
past fundamentally structures political attitudes and 
voting behavior. Our analysis of attitudes toward eco- 
nomic reforms in Poland demonstrates that although 
evaluations of personal economic circumstances 
strongly affect satisfaction with reforms, how one sees 
the transition is equally important. Prior understand- 
ings of the transition history, manifested as blame 
attributions, serve as a heuristic frame for sifting 
through the complicated political and economic situa- 
tions that often characterize societies in transition. The 
importance of blame attributions is even more evi- 
dent in our analysis of voting behavior in the 1993 
Polish elections, which reveals that the effect of 
individual economic circumstances on vote choice 
was very weak. 

What is the implication for future studies of political 
behavior in Eastern Europe or, more generally, in 
societies emerging from some form of authoritarian 
rule? Our findings suggest that we need to view dem- 
ocratic transitions (broadly construed) as critical 
founding events that should be understood as ordinary 
people apprehend the changes. Transitions have the 
potential to create a distinct political cleavage of 
lasting influence on the public consciousness, particu- 
larly when they involve an opposition movement that 
transcends or cross-cuts any existing social cleavages, 
as is the case in Poland. Many factors conceivably 
contribute to the likelihood and depth of a transition- 
based cleavage. Obviously, “bigger” events will have a 
larger effect, but certain general dimensions of transi- 
tions will determine whether these events play (and will 
continue to play) a salient role in shaping political 
attitudes and behavior. 

First, protracted struggles are more likely to leave a 
lasting impression in people’s minds than are rapid 
transitions. Second, transitions in which there is some 
element of mass participation, even of limited scope, 
are more likely to remain salient than are transitions 
involving only elites. People are more likely to feel 
psychologically invested if they participate (even if only 
as a spectator), and mass participation is likely to 
generate expectations that are part of an overt, public 
discourse. 

Third, transitions in which clearly defined, distinct 
protagonists emerge are likely to crystallize and focus 
public debate in a way that creates a cleavage and 
perpetuates it in the future. Subsequent reconcilia- 
tions and accommodations, such as those in Chile or 
Poland (the “thick line” demarcating past and 
present), do not necessarily eliminate distinctions 
between the opposition and the old regime; they may 
only recast the form of public discourse. If the truce 
seems hollow or inauthentic on some level, then it 
will not resonate with the citizenry and may intensify 
the cleavage. 

Fourth, all else being equal, a violent transition is 
likely to demarcate stark lines of conflict and have a 
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residual effect on public consciousness. If it is so violent 
that large segments of the elite, opposition, or society 
itself are decimated, however, then the “cleavage” may 
become a moot point. 

Finally, the extent to which the old elite is discred- 
ited and whether it is removed from political life after 
the transition affects whether the transition history 
continues to be salient. For example, salience of a 
transition-based cleavage may be relatively low in the 
Czech Republic, where the small elite was thoroughly 
discredited and quickly removed from political and 
economic power. The existence of moderate forces or 
splinter groups in the old elite may blur the distinctions 
of past and present and make conflicts less pro- 
nounced. This seems to be the case in Hungary, where 
the political elite was less discredited and opposition to 
the regime not as continuous or well-defined as in 
Poland. Hungary’s political arena remains bifurcated 
into postcommunist and postopposition camps, but the 
reformed Socialist Party and one of the main opposi- 
tion parties have been able to form a coalition govern- 
ment, which has not occurred on the national level in 
Poland. 

Although we have focused primarily on why under- 
standings of the past may remain important for indi- 
viduals, we also recognize that institutions must rein- 
force and perpetuate the salience of this division once 
the original transition stimulus has passed. In Poland, 
the continued presence of postcommunist parties as 
the most consolidated forces on the political scene will 
contribute to the maintenance of a discourse of blame 
in the immediate future. Although this may dissipate 
over time, it is also likely that political parties and key 
personages will continue to inherit and appropriate the 
legacies of the past. Furthermore, due to the dual 
nature of the political and economic transitions in 
Eastern Europe, the continued presence of former 
elites in economic life will tend to perpetuate a “score- 
keeping” discourse centered around who is and right- 
fully should be profiting from the changes. 

Poland’s transition history is unique in some ways; 
perhaps this accounts for one of the most compli- 
cated patterns of political attitudes in Eastern Europe 
(see McDonough 1995 for this observation). Yet, its 
uniqueness should not be exaggerated. Our analysis of 
the Polish case suggests a more general framework that 
can be used to explain both how understandings of the 
past structure political attitudes and behaviors as well 
as why the transition history itself may be highly salient 
in some political cultures and relatively unimportant in 
others. 


APPENDIX A: QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 


Attribution of Blame 


For some time—and especially ın the election campaign—a 
debate has been running about who bears responsibility for 
the worsening state of our economy and the lowering of the 
population’s standard of living. Do you agree with the 
opinion that: 
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TABLE A-1. 


Party 
Alliance of the Democratic Left (SLD) 
Polish Peasant Party (PSL) 


Democratic Union (UD) 

Union of Labor (UP) 

Catholic Election Committee-Fatherland (KKW) 
Confederation for an Independent Poland (KPN) 
Solidarity Trade Union (SOLID) 

Center Alliance (PC) 

Liberal Democratic Congress (KLD) 


Blame Communist Regimes* (n = 1,847) 
45 years of postwar PUWP and communist governments 
led the country to ruin and the people to the edge of 
poverty? (Decidedly so = 22.1%, Somewhat so = 25.2%, 
Hard to say = 10.9%, Rather not = 24.1%, Decidedly 
not = 17.7%) 

Blame First-Wave Reformers* (n = 1,848) 
The last 4 years of successive governments pushed our 
country into a state of chaos and poverty? (Decidedly so = 
28.3%, Somewhat so = 35.8%, Hard to say = 10.5%, 
Rather not = 18.2%, Decidedly not = 7.1%). 


Satisfaction with Economic Reforms* 


In your opinion, are the changes that have occurred in the 
last four years in the area of economic life: (Very positive? = 
4.1%, Somewhat positive? = 22.4%, Hard to say? = 8.8%, 
Somewhat negative? = 36.0%, Very negative? = 28.8%; n = 
1,851). 


Evaluation of Change in Living Situation 


Since the last elections (1991) has your living situation 
generally: (Improved? = 6.9%, Not changed? = 27.8%, 
Worsened? = 65.3%; n = 1,810). 


Reported Communist Era Memberships 
Solidarity (n = 1,851) 


Before the imposition of martial law on December 31, 
1981—in 1980-—81—-did you belong to: (The Independent 
Self-Governing Trade Unions-Solidarity = 18.8%, branch 
unions = 12.4%, autonomous unions = .6%, Polish Teach- 
ers’ Union = 1.5%, The Independent Self-Governing 
Trade Unions of Individual Farmers-Solidarity = .5%, 
other unions = 1.2%, do not remember = 2.1%, refused 
answer = .6%, did not belong = 62.3%). < 

Variable recoded as 1 = reported Solidarity member- 
ship, 0 = no reported Solidarity membership 


Communist Party (n = 1,848) 
Did you belong at any time to: 


(The Polish United Workers’ Party (PZPR) = 7.9%, 
United Peasants’ Party (ZSL) = 2.9%, Democratic Party 
(SD) = .4%, Union of Socialist Youth or Union of Polish 


*A middle category was created from unprompted “hard to say” 
responses 
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Frequency of Left-Right Placement of Pollsh Parties 
: Decidedly 


3 


5.6% 
29.5% 
15.9% 
30.5% 

3.2% 

1.2% 

7.9% 

5.9% 

6.4% 


4 


4.4% 
19.2% 
36.2% 
23.4% 
13.2% 
17.2% 
27.2% 
28.2% 
31.0% 


5 


.9% 
5.5% 


. 19.8% 


10.0% 
18.4% 
15.9% 
20.4% 
16.7% 
23.1% 


6 


4% 

3.6% 
11.2% 

6.3% 
23.8% 
23.8% 
20.4% 
18.3% 
19.3% 
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Decidedly 


Right 
7 


1.2% 
3.4% 
9.2% 
3.5% 
37.9% 
28.8% 
18.5% 
25.2% 
16.5% 





Socialist Youth = 8.0%, never belonged to any of the 
' aforementioned parties = 80.5%) 


ZSL and SD were satellite parties of the main communist 
party, PZPR. Variable was recoded as 1 = membership in 
PZPR, ZSL, or SD, 0 = no membership in any communist 


party. 


National Particularism Scale 


Do you agree with the following statements? [Scale: decid- 
edly agree = 5, rather agree = 4, hard to say = 3, rather 
disagree = 2, decidedly disagree = 1] 


Poland should not imitate Western patterns, but rely above 
all on its own traditions and experiences. (5 = 32.6%, 4 = 
38.9%, 3 = 8.5%, 2 = 16.4%, 1 = 3.7%; n = 1,845) 


Our schools should teach Polish history above all, and to a 
lesser extent world history. (5 = 22.4%, 4 = 39.0%, 3 = 8.3%, 
2 = 24.4%, 1 = 5.9%; n = 1,845) 


Foreign capitalists should not be permitted to buy up our 
Polish wealth—land, factories, houses. (5 = 39.1%, 4 = 
30.5%, 3 = 10.4%, 2 = 14.6%, 1 = 5.4%; n = 1,845) 


Left-Right Placement of Parties 


Some parties taking part in the last elections to the Sejm are 
defined as “right,” and others as “left.” How would you 
situate the parties given below on a scale where 1 indicates a 
decidedly left orientation, and 7 decidedly right? (See Table 
A-1 above.) 


Vote in 1993 Parliamentary Elections 


For which list of candidates to the Sejm did you cast your 
vote? Please give the number of the ‘list (20 response 
options = 92.8%, “do not remember” and “refused answer” 
= 7.2%; n = 1,142). 


APPENDIX B: ALTERNATIVE MODEL 
SPECIFICATION 


To test a model with reciprocal paths between blame of 
first-wave reformers and satisfaction with economic reforms, 
several control variables that were not significant in the 
original model were dropped to identify the model ade- 
quately. The revised equations are: 
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CHANGLIV (Y1)=8,+8, INCOME+B, FARMER 
+B, OWNER+8, BLUESTATE+8; WHITESTATE 
+B, AGE+B, SQAGE+B, SEX +B) SIZEPLACE 
+B EDUC+8,, FINHS+B;, ED*HS+Ey); 


BLAMECOMM (Y2) = By +8; CHANGLIV 
+B, INCOME +B, FARMER+ 8, OWNER 
+B; BLUESTATE+8, WHITESTATE 
+B, FORMSOL+ Bg FORMCOMM +B, AGE 
+Bio SQAGE+B1; SEX+By SIZEPLACE 
+Bı3 EDUC+ By, FINHS+ B15 ED*HS 
+Bis RELIG+Ey,; 


BLAMEFIRST (Y3)=8)+B8, ECONSAT 
+B, CHANGLIV +8, BLAMECOMM+8, INCOME 
+B; FORMCOMM+8,; AGE+B, SQAGE 
+, EDUC+B, FINHS+8, ED*HS+8,, RELIG 
+81, NATION+Ey;; 
and 
ECONSAT (Y4)=8)+8; CHANGLIV 
+B: BLAMECOMM+8; BLAMEFIRST 
+8, INCOME +B, FARMER+ 8, OWNER 
+B; BLUESTATE+B, WHITESTATE 
+B, AGE+B 19 SQAGE+8,, SEX 
+12 SIZEPLACE+8,; EDUC+8,, NATION + Bys. 


We analyzed the nonrecursive model using two-stage least 
Squares, an instrumental variables regression method that 
corrects for the bias of OLS estimates in interdependent 
systems of linear regression equations. The results are con- 
sistent with our expectations that blame of first-wave reform- 
ers affects one’s evaluations of the economic reforms, but not 
the other way around (see Figure B-1), Blame of first-wave 
reformers had a strong and significant effect at —.69, while 
the path in the opposite direction was Statistically insignifi- 
cant. The values of the remaining path coefficients did not 
change dramatically, but the path from blame of-communist 
system to satisfaction with economic reforms became insig- 
nificant. We acknowledge, however, that blame of first-wave 


FIGURE B-1: Two-Stage Least-Squares 
Estimates of Reciprocal Paths between 
Blame of First-Wave Reformers and 
Satisfaction with Economic Reforms, 
Standardized Path Coefficients 


Blame of First-Wave 
Reformers 


Note: Error terms are omitted for sumplicity; solid path sonnant atp < 
05, two-tailed test. 
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reformers and satisfaction with economic reforms are closely 
related temporally and appear to be very similar conceptu- 
ally, given the high value of the path from the former to the 
latter. We also offer the caveat that the model is not strongly 
identified, since it is difficult to find instruments that are 
strong, unique predictors of both these variables. As a result, 
a thorough disentanglement of the separate effects of blame 
of first-wave reformers and satisfaction with economic re- 
forms on each other may not be possible with these data. 


APPENDIX C: EXPLANATION OF 
MULTINOMIAL LOGIT (MNL) 


MNL is an appropriate method for analyzing vote choice in 
multiparty systems because it most closely replicates the 
choice faced by voters, and it yields results that are best for 
determining the relative bases of support among all the 
parties (Whitten and Palmer 1996). MNL models permit the 
simultaneous comparison of parties relative to one another in 
comparison to a single reference group rather than through 
multiple independent paired comparisons. MNL is appropri- 
ate for situations in which characteristics of the individuals 
are the primary determinant of the choice (Schmidt and 
Strauss 1975). 

Despite the advantages of MNL models, the coefficients 
are somewhat difficult to interpret since they represent the 
relative effect of each independent variable on the log-odds 
ratio of a given party in comparison to a reference category. 
For this reason, we calculated the marginal effects for all 
independent variables and parties in the analysis. This was 
done by taking the partial derivative of Prob(y = j) with 
respect to each independent variable. The results confirm our 
presentations in tables 5 and 6 along with Figure 2, but they 
are too cumbersome to report here. Instead, they are avail- 
able upon request from the authors. 

One limitation of MNL is that the disturbance terms are 
assumed to be uncorrelated, commonly known as the as- 
sumption of Independence of Irrelevant Alternatives (IIA) 
(Greene 1993). When this assumption is violated, nested 
multinomial and multinomial probit (MNP) models are 
appropriate, because they relax the ILA assumption. In voting 
models, violation of the IIA assumption may arise as an issue 
in one of two ways. First, ILA implies that the removal of one 
party from the choice set (J) does not affect the relative 
probabilities of voting for the remaining parties. If one is 
trying to model the effect of the withdrawal or addition of a 
party to a choice set, then MNL is not an optimal method 
(Alvarez and Nagler 1995). Since we are interested in ex- 
piaining vote choice at one point in time, this problem is not 
particularly vexing for us (Whitten and Palmer 1996). 

Second, if subsets of parties (e.g., “government” or “oppo- 
sition” parties) in the overall choice set are perceived simi- 
larly, this can cause the disturbances to be correlated. This is 
potentially more of a problem for our analysis, but the use of 
MNP is to date considered impractical due to the computa- 
tional power required, and its inability to produce stable 
estimates for choice sets larger than three or four. Whitten 
and Palmer (1996), in comparing the results of their own 
multiparty vote analyses using both MNL and nested multi- 
nomial logit, found that the impracticalities associated with 
the latter outweighed its potential benefits. They conclude 
that MNL models produce sufficiently accurate results when 
the independent variables are individual-specific. For the 
equations of the general model and the partial effects as well 
as a more detailed treatment of these methodological issues, 
readers are referred to Greene 1993, Liao 1994, and Whitten 
and Palmer 1996. 
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Political Constructivism in Rawls’s Political Liberalism 


GEORGE KLOSKO University of Virginia 


n Political Liberalism, John Rawls employs a distinctive method of “political constructivism” to 

establish his well-known principles of justice, arguing that his principles are suited to bridge the 

ineradicable pluralism of liberal societies and so to ground an “overlapping consensus.” Setting aside 
the question of whether Rawls’s method supports his principles, I argue that he does not adequately defend 
reliance on this particular method rather than alternatives. If the goal of Rawls’s “political” philosophy is to 
derive principles that are able to overcome liberal pluralism, then another and simpler method should be 
employed. The “method of convergence” would develop liberal principles directly from the convergence of 
comprehensive views in existing societies, and so give rise to quite different moral principles. 


n Political Liberalism, John Rawls (1993) employs a 

distinctive method of “political constructivism” to 

establish his well-known principles of justice. He 
argues that his principles are suited to bridge the 
ineradicable pluralism of liberal societies and so to 
ground an “overlapping consensus.” I will not question 
his claim that his method supports his principles, but I 
do not believe Rawls adequately defends his reliance 
on this particular method rather than alternatives. If 
the goal of Rawls’s “political” philosophy is to derive 
principles that are able to overcome liberal pluralism, 
then another and simpler method should be employed, 
which would also give rise to quite different moral 
principles. 

For reasons of space, I concentrate on the first part 
of this two-part argument. I begin by reviewing Rawls’s 
conception of political liberalism and his method of 
political constructivism. Next, I contrast his method 
with an alternative, to which I refer as the method of 
convergence, and suggest the alternative moral princi- 
ples this other method would produce. I then argue for 
the superiority of this alternative method on the basis 
of detailed criticisms of Rawls’s method. Finally, I 
examine two possible criticisms of my argument and 
present a brief conclusion. 


RAWLS’S POLITICAL CONSTRUCTIVISM 


In Political Liberalism Rawls argues that fundamental 
disagreements in liberal societies are unbridgeable. 
Because people who deliberate about moral and polit- 
ical issues emphasize different aspects of questions and 
employ different methods of investigation, they will 
come to different and irreconcilable answers (Rawls 
1993, 54-8). Rawls calls this fact of human reason the 
“burdens of judgment,” and he argues that a diversity 
of doctrines is “a permanent feature” of liberal public 
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culture, not an accident of history, destined to pass 
away (Rawls 1993, 216-7). 

Political philosophy contributes to the stability of 
liberal societies by providing a basis for agreement 
where agreement is possible. Toward this end, its 
subject matter is restricted in two important ways. 
First, the range of issues with which it deals is circum- 
scribed. Rather than address all questions that might 
concern citizens, political liberalism is confined to what 
Rawls calls society’s “basic structure,” its “main polit- 
ical, social, and economic institutions, and how these fit 
together into one unified system of social cooperation” 
(Rawls 1993, 11). Rawls includes in the basic structure 
certain ideas and values; it encompasses not only the 
“framework of basic institutions” but also “the princi- 
ples, standards, and precepts that apply to it, as well as 
how these norms are to be expressed in the character 
and attitudes of the members of society who realize its 
ideals” (Rawls 1993, 11-2). In contrast to a “political” 
view that deals with basic structures, Rawls describes a 
moral view as “general” if it addresses a wide range of 
subjects. 

Second, Rawls describes a moral view as “compre- 
hensive” if it contains answers to a full range of difficult 
and controversial questions, for example, what is of 
value in human life and ideals of personal character. A 
view is “fully comprehensive” if it encompasses “all 
recognized values and virtues within one rather pre- 
cisely articulated system” (Rawls 1993, 13). In contrast 
to comprehensive views, a political conception is artic- 
ulated without reference to wider philosophical back- 
ground. In order to be compatible with the range of 
comprehensive views found in contemporary liberal 
societies, a political conception should be as far as 
possible independent of the opposing and conflicting 
philosophical and religious doctrines that citizens af- 
firm (Rawls 1993, 10-1). 

In order to attain the support of adherents of 
different comprehensive views, political liberalism at- 
tempts to generate an “overlapping consensus.” 
Briefly, Rawls argues that, in spite of their important 
differences, the comprehensive views in liberal societ- 
ies are able to agree in regard to a range of issues and 
principles bearing on the smooth functioning of soci- 
ety’s basic structures. Though people will support this 
range of principles for different reasons, with those of 
each person stemming from his or her own compre- 
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hensive view, the area of agreement throughout society 
will be sufficiently broad to contribute to stability. 

In addition to the necessary content, an overlapping 
consensus is accepted by its adherents in a particular 
way. Rawls contrasts the overlapping consensus with a 
modus vivendi, which is conceived on the model of a 
truce, the outcome of political bargaining. Because 
people adhere to a modus vivendi for self-interested 
reasons, its terms reflect the balance of power between 
contending factions and so are subject to renegotiation 
as the balance shifts (Rawls 1993, 147). In contrast, an 
overlapping consensus is a moral conception to which 
people subscribe for moral reasons. Its adherents will 
not withdraw their support if the relative strength of 
their view increases and eventually becomes dominant 
(Rawls 1993, 147-8). Because Rawls believes that the 
balance of power on which a modus vivendi rests can 
be precarious, he views the distinction between modus 
vivendi and overlapping consensus as important to 
social stability. 

In spite of obvious respects in which Political Liber- 
alism differs from Rawls’s earlier Theory of Justice, he 
believes that much of the content of the latter work is 
retained in the former (Rawls 1993, xiv—xvi). Especially 
important for our purposes, he argues that “justice as 
fairness,” the celebrated principles of justice defended 
in Theory of Justice, constitutes the content of the 
overlapping consensus that should exist in a liberal 
society.1 The two principles are familiar and need not 
be discussed in detail here (Rawls 1971, 60-1, 302-3).? 
The first guarantees equal liberty for all members of 
society. The second has two parts. It guarantees, first, 
that positions in society are to be open to everyone and 
distributed according to fair equality of opportunity 
and, second, that economic inequalities must benefit 
the least advantaged members of society, Rawls’s fa- 
mous “difference principle.” 

The method of “political constructivism” through 
which the principles are derived is complex. As in 
Theory of Justice, the principles of justice are the 
outcome of a process of choice, conducted in the 
Original position, behind a veil of ignorance. The 
original position is a “device of representation” to help 
focus our moral ideas: “It models what we regard— 
here and now—as fair conditions under which the 
representatives of free and equal citizens are to specify 
the terms of social cooperation in the case of the 
structure of society” (Rawls 1993, 25-6). Given prob- 
lems caused by the pluralism of liberal societies, the 
principles arrived at must be acceptable to adherents of 
society’s different comprehensive views. Accordingly, 
argument must be from “intuitive ideas” that Rawls 
believes are deeply rooted in liberal culture and to 
which adherents of different comprehensive views must 


1 Rawls is somewhat ambiguous as to whether his aim is the best 
possible principles of justice or simply acceptable principles, under 
the assumption that more than one set is acceptable; see Rawls 1993, 
164; 1987, 6-7; 1980, 565, 569. In either case, however, it 1s safe to say 
that justice as fairness could constitute the core of an overlapping 
consensus and that Rawls is not aware of alternative principles that 
work better. 

2 For Rawls’s latest statement of the principles, see 1993, 5—6. 
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subscribe. Rawls describes public culture as comprised 
of “the political institutions of a constitutional regime 
and the public traditions of their interpretation (includ- 
ing those of the judiciary), as well as historic texts and 
doctrines that are common knowledge” (Rawls 1993, 
13-14). 

The two specific intuitive ideas on which Rawls 
focuses are a view of society as a fair system of 
cooperation and a conception of the person as possess- 
ing two moral powers, concerning abilities to form and 
revise one’s own conception of the good and to live on 
fair terms of cooperation with others. Though Rawls 
does not describe in detail how the intuitive ideas tie in 
with the choice of principles in the original position, it 
is clear that the intuitive ideas are represented by 
central features of the original position and the delib- 
erations of the representative individuals. Because 
these particular conceptions of the person and of 
society are built into the structure of the original 
position, selection of principles of justice under these 
conditions identifies them as the most suitable princi- 
ples for free and equal citizens, possessing the two 
moral powers, who seek to live on fair terms of 
cooperation with others. 

Because the principles of justice must be acceptable 
to adherents of different comprehensive views, Rawls 
argues that justice as fairness is a “freestanding view.” 
This means that it is not constructed on the basis of the 
existing comprehensive views found in society but, 
rather, through the intuitive ideas. Rawls divides the 
process of construction into two stages. In the first, the 
principles are constructed without reference to existing 
comprehensive views, although, apparently, inhabitants 
of the original position can be aware of the existence of 
particular views in particular societies, but not the ones 
to which they themselves subscribe. Rawls says of the 
principles of justice: “Their content is not affected in 
any way by the particular comprehensive doctrines that 
may exist in society” (Rawls 1993, 141). Once the 
principles of justice are chosen in the first stage, they 
are reviewed in regard to whether they would be 
acceptable to proponents of society’s comprehensive 
view, or aS Rawls terms this, in regard to their contri- 
butions to stability.3 If the principles are lacking in this 
respect, suitable adjustments may be necessary (Rawls 
1993, 65-6). 

For the sake of argument, we can assume that 
Rawls’s principles of justice would be the outcome of 
the method he describes.* But this goes only part of the 
way toward making his case. Basic features of the 
selection process itself must be justified. In Theory of 
Justice, Rawls notes that different versions of the 
conditions under which principles of justice are chosen 
will yield different sets of principles: “We may conjec- 
ture that for each traditional conception of justice 
there exists an interpretation of the initial situation in 


3 For Rawls’s use of “stability,” see 1989, 239 n12. For the concept of 
stability elsewhere in Rawis’s works and problems with it, see Klosko 
1994, Stability 1s discussed below in the conclusion. 

* An excellent account of a possible argument for this outcome is 
given in Cohen 1993. 
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which its principles are the preferred solution” (Rawls 
1971, 121). In order to avoid vicious circularity, Rawls 
must show that the features he presents rather than 
others should characterize the choice situation. The 
fact that he never makes this argument in detail is a 
serious shortcoming of Political Liberalism—though 
this does not necessarily mean that reasons for these 
features do not exist. I will attempt to piece together 
Rawls’s defense of the method, or the defense he 
would give if pressed, from points he makes in different 
contexts in Political Liberalism and in some of his 
articles leading up to it.5 

The two main problems with Rawls’s method on 
which I will focus are (1) his concentration on two— 
and only two—basic, intuitive ideas in liberal public 
culture and (2) his account of justice as fairness as a 
freestanding view. I will argue that these features of 
Rawls’s method are not defensible in reference to the 
specific tasks of political liberalism. Rather, as I have 
noted, a simpler, alternative method is better suited to 
these tasks. The method of convergence is without 
these objectionable features of Rawls’s method. 


CONSTRUCTIVISM AND CONVERGENCE 


In order to consider Rawls’s method, we must inquire 
into exactly what political liberalism is to accomplish. 
Assessment of means depends heavily on the end. 
There is, however, a problem here, in that Rawls sets 
two goals for political liberalism, which do not neces- 
sarily coincide. The “first fundamental question” he 
presents about political justice in a democratic society 
is as follows: What is the most appropriate conception 
of justice for specifying the fair terms of social coop- 
eration between citizens regarded as free and equal, 
and as fully cooperating members of society over a 
complete life... (Rawls 1993, 3)? 

The aim here is to identify the best possible princi- 
ples, with the criteria clearly normative. The second 
question concerns what Rawls calls “toleration under- 
stood in a general way” (Rawls 1993, 3). Rawls wishes 
to find a means of bridging the multiplicity of reason- 
able doctrines that arise in liberal society. His aim here 
is practical, to identify principles on which adherents of 
different doctrines can agree, so as to contribute to 
social stability (Rawls 1993, 3-4). I will not discuss the 
additional requirement that the principles of justice 
must be “liberal” (Rawls 1993, 6; 1987, 17; 1989, 241). 
We should note that, given the diversity of the liberal 
tradition, this requirement should still leave a great 
deal of latitude. Another important issue I will not 
address concerns the nature of the desired consensus in 
liberal societies. Different sorts of agreements can be 
envisioned, especially encompassing different percent- 
ages of the population (different degrees of popular 
consensus), with narrow agreement perhaps being 
more substantial in terms of both percentage of belief- 


5 The main articles on which I draw are Rawls 1980, 1985, 1987, and 
1989. Also umportant are Rawls 1982 (reprinted as Lecture 8 of 
Political Liberalism) and 1988. 
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systems agreed on (extent of issue agreement) and 
intensity of commitment to shared beliefs.® 

Rawls’s conception of how his principles are justified 
is in keeping with the practical task: 


Justification is addressed to others who disagree with us, 
and therefore it must always proceed from some consen- 
sus, that is, from premises that we and others publicly 
recognize as true.... 


Thus the aim of justice as fairness, as a political conception 
is practical, and not metaphysical or epistemological. That 
Is, it presents itself not as a conception of justice that is 
true, but one that can serve as a basis of informed and 
willing political agreement between citizens viewed as free 
and equal persons (Rawls 1985, 229-30; similarly 1987, 6; 
1989, 250) 


He writes similarly in Political Liberalism: “The aim of 
justice as fairness, then, is practical: it presents itself as 
a conception of justice that may be shared by citizens as 
a basis of a reasoned, informed, and willing political 
agreement. It expresses their shared and public politi- 
cal reason” (Rawls 1993, 9). 

Though his remarks on justification emphasize the 
practical side of his project, Rawls places greater 
weight on the normative. He addresses this in the first 
of the two fundamental questions and in the first of the 
two stages of political construction. Yet, the need to 
respond satisfactorily to the practical question places 
limits on possible answers to the normative. Rawls 
recognizes this in his requirement that construction be 
from intuitive ideas in the political culture and the 
need for a second stage in the construction process. 
But I believe he does not go far enough. The need to 
address the practical question should make Rawls’s 
political liberalism more political than he himself ac- 
knowledges. 

An immediate difficulty confronts an attempt to find 
the most appropriate conception of justice for a plu- 
ralistic society. Because liberal societies are torn by 
deep disagreements over fundamental values, Rawls 
recognizes the likelihood of disagreements over prin- 
ciples of justice. He resorts to the intuitive ideas to find 
a way around this problem. The intuitive ideas are 
intended to be generally subscribed to in ways that 
principles of justice are not. Accordingly, Rawls de- 
scribes them as “public and shared ideas” (Rawls 1993, 
90). However, because of the burdens of judgment, it 
seems unlikely that adherents of conflicting compre- 
hensive views will readily agree that a specific concep- 
tion of justice is best suited to free and equal people 


6 Rawls apparently prefers a somewhat narrower popular consensus, 
as is evident in his insistence that the overlapping consensus be 
between “reasonable” views (1993, 36, 63-4). I will not explore 
different ways in which the variables in regard to consensus could 
play out, though we should note that Rawls defines “reasonable” 
quite narrowly and so may well exclude many inhabitants of liberal 
societies from the necessary consensus; for criteria of “reasonable” 
comprehensive views, see 1993, 58-62; and below, in the next 
section; for related criticisms along these lines, see Wenar 1995. 
Given the tasks of “political” philosophy, I believe it is preferable to 
construe “reasonable” more broadly. The only people who are not 
“reasonable” are those whose comprehensive views would prevent 
them from coexisting peacefully with other members of society. See 
Rawls 1971, 216-21, on tolerating the intolerant. 
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who have to live together. Among the many issues over 
which adherents of different views will probably dis- 
agree are the precise characteristics of free and equal 
persons. “Freedom” and “equality” are “essentially 
contested” concepts (Connolly 1983, chapter 1; Gallie 
1955-56). In the absence of strong evidence to the 
contrary, there is little reason to believe liberal citizens 
will agree more readily about these issues than about 
other aspects of their moral views. Indeed, one reason 
Rawls advances for his method of construction is the 
existence of conflicting strands in liberal societies con- 
cerning how the values of freedom and equality should 
be reflected in the rights of citizens (Rawls 1993, 4-5). 

Rawls addresses the possibility that principles de- 
rived in the first stage of construction will not be 
generally accepted m the second. He notes that this 
would require “acceptable changes” in the principles to 
bring them into accord with society’s comprehensive 
views (Rawls 1993, 66). But he sets this problem aside, 
assuming—‘“on the basis of a number of plausible 
considerations”—that it will not arise (Rawls 1993, 66). 
If we are less sanguine about this problem, we can see 
that Rawls glosses over serious difficulties, especially 
the need to take appropriate steps in the first stage of 
construction to make sure the resultant principles will 
fit with society's views. Because of his emphasis on the 
pluralism of liberal societies and the burdens of judg- 
ment, the burden of proof is clearly on Rawls to show 
that justice as fairness would fit. He notes that his 
claims can be “verified only by actually elaborating a 
political conception of justice and exhibiting the way in 
which it will be supported” (Rawls 1987, 6-7; similarly, 
1993, 15). But Rawls never attempts to meet this 
challenge. One commentator characterizes his view as 
“wildly optimistic.”? Political Liberalism—and the arti- 
cles leading up to it—are strikingly lacking in detailed 
examination of the comprehensive views of actual 
liberal societies.® 

I do not contend that a fit between Rawls’s principles 
and liberal culture is impossible. But Rawls’s particular 
method of construction, pursuing as it does the best 
possible principles that can be drawn from selected 
intuitive ideas, is defensible only if his principles will fit. 
Because of the strong possibility they will not, a more 
advisable procedure would focus on the need to gen- 
erate principles that will fit and then select from these 
the ones which are normatively preferable. In other 
words, if the goal is to find serviceable principles, then 
the order of the two stages of construction should be 
reversed. 

Because of the need to find principles that will be 
acceptable to different comprehensive views, a pre- 
ferred method would aim first at generating a set of 
principles that are as uncontroversial as possible. This 


7 Jones 1995, 526-7. To explain Rawls’s belief that the views he 
regards as “reasonable” doctrines will be accepted as the content of 
the overlapping consensus, Jones argues that Rawls runs together 
two senses of “reasonable.” Rawls bases his view of the overlapping 
consensus “on the wrong sort of reasonableness,” that of the doctrine 
to be accepted rather than that of the people who are to accept it. 

8 For Rawls’s empirical investigations of liberal societies in the 
articles leading up to Political Liberalisrn, see Klosko 1993. 
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in turn creates a strong presumption against relying on 
controversial notions, including a specific conception 
of the free and equal person, in their construction. The 
alternative method I propose begins with an attempt to 
find areas of agreement between existing comprehen- 
sive views. Once such an area is identified, we would 
proceed to derive principles with the most robust 
possible normative content. Throughout this paper, I 
will concentrate on the first of these tasks, leaving aside 
complex issues concerning argument tn the second. I 
assume that a variety of normative approaches could be 
employed, some of which are drawn from Rawls. The 
first stage of this alternative method, to which I refer 
indifferently as convergence or the method of conver- 
gence, can be represented visually as a Venn diagram, 
with a highlighted area of agreement—or overlap— 
between different comprehensive views, in spite of 
their other differences. 

The convergence method attempts to avoid contro- 
versy as far as possible. Notion X is by definition 
uncontroversial, or as uncontroversial as possible, if it 
is adhered to by the different groups in liberal society, 
even if members of each group interpret it differently 
from their own perspectives. Methodological rules 
concerning the need to avoid controversy are pre- ` 
sented in Rawls’s articles. Thus, in “Idea of an Over- 
lapping Consensus,” he writes: “The question is: what 
is the least that must be asserted; and if it must be 
asserted, what is its least controversial form?” (Rawis 
1987, 8). Along similar lines: “The aspects of our view 
that we assert should not go beyond what is necessary 
for the political aim of consensus” (Rawls 1987, 14; 
similarly 1985, 229-30). Though we find nothing as 
strong as the first of these quotations in Political 
Liberalism, Rawls restates the second: “We do not put 
forward more of our comprehensive view than we think 
needed or useful for the political atm of consensus” 
(Rawls 1993, 153).9 Because of the need to avoid 
controversy, Rawls argues in “Justice as Fairness: 
Political Not Metaphysical” that one must “draw solely 
upon basic intuitive ideas” from the public culture 
(Rawls 1985, 225; emphasis added). In Political Liber- 
alism, language concerning the need to rely solely on 
such ideas is not found, though Rawls does not explain 
whether this represents a change in his views or 
whether, in the process of construction, one can em- 
ploy material beyond shared intuitive ideas—and 
where the line in this regard should be drawn.!0 

The success of the method of convergence depends 
on the existence of widespread agreement in liberal 
societies. But evidence for such agreement can be 
provided, while it is apparent that different groups are 
more likely to agree on the relatively bland principles 
such evidence supports than on the distinctively Kan- 
tian principles Rawls advances. 

The existence of an important area of agreement is 


9 Aside from the insertion of a paragraph, Rawls 1993, 152, follows 
1987, 14. Rawls does not indicate whether he still accepts the 
stronger injunction on 1987, 8. 

10 I do not find language of “solely” in Rawls 1987, 6-7; but it 1s used 
in 1989, 240. 
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argued by Kurt Baier (1989) in a well-known article. 
Although he believes that consensus on a conception of 
justice of the kind Rawls posits does not exist in 
contemporary American society, Baier contends that a 
different one does, a “constitutional consensus.” He 
describes this as general agreement on “procedures for 
making and interpreting law and, where that agree- 
ment is insufficiently deep to end disagreement, on the 
selection of persons whose adjudication is accepted as 
authoritative.” As Baier notes, the constitutional con- 
sensus performs important functions akin to those 
Rawls assigns to the overlapping consensus, promoting 
stability in society and fostering essential civic virtues 
of “tolerance, respect and reciprocity.” He also claims 
that agreement on institutions and procedures is sup- 
ported by agreement on a general principle of justice 
associated with the proper functioning of institutions."! 

Rawls’s account (1993, 149 n15, 158 n24) of consti- 
tutional consensus is similar to that of Baier, and Rawls 
appears to accept Baier’s contention that one presently 
exists in the United States (Rawls 1993, 149). Like 
Baier, Rawls believes that in American society there is 
greater agreement on political and civil rights than on 
matters of economic distribution. He includes the 
: former but not the latter in his view of constitutional 
consensus, which he describes as consensus on “only 
certain fundamental procedural political principles for 
the constitution” (Rawls 1993, 149). 


While there is agreement on certain basic political rights 
and liberties—on the right to vote and freedom of political 
speech and association, and whatever else is required for 
the electoral and legislative procedures of democracy— 
there is disagreement among those holding liberal princi- 
ples as to the more exact content and boundaries of these 
rights and liberties, as well as on what further rights and 
liberties are to be counted as basic and so merit legal if not 
constitutional protection (Rawls 1993, 159). 


Even though Rawls notes these important limitations, 
it bears emphasis that the moral content of constitu- 
tional consensus is significant, emphasizing respect for 
certain rights, while willingness to put one’s own pref- 
erences aside and accede to the results of decision 
procedures is an important political virtue and one 
central to the liberal tradition. Rawls also notes that 
the practice of constitutional politics fosters “the co- 
operative virtues of political life,” reasonableness, a 
sense of fairness, and willingness to compromise 
(Rawls 1993, 163). 

Despite these virtues, and the respects in which 
constitutional consensus is similar to overlapping con- 
sensus, Rawls views the former as inadequate. His 
reasons are as we have seen. Constitutional consensus 
falls short in not addressing ‘questions of economic 
distribution, that is, the subject of Rawls’s second 
principle of justice. This is its most obvious deficiency. 
Constitutional consensus also has a weaker conception 
of rights, the content of which is unacceptably subject 
to “the shifting circumstances” of political bargaining 
(Rawls 1993, 161). Rawls also objects to the means 


11 Baier 1989; all references are to 775. For Rawls’s response to 
Baier, see 1993, 158-68. 
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through which constitutional consensus is derived. Its 
precepts do not stem from shared ideas of the person 
and the nature of society but are “accepted simply as 
principles” and so lack moral depth (Rawls 1993, 158). 
For these reasons, then, Rawls argues for overlapping 
consensus and his method of constructivism.’ 

Once again, however, Rawls’s reasoning can be 
criticized. Though overlapping consensus is doubtless 
desirable—and constitutional consensus not morally 
ideal—Rawls’s movement to this higher form of con- 
sensus (Rawls 1993, 164-8) is difficult to defend, 
absent convincing evidence for its existence or at least 
its plausibility. But as we have seen, Rawls does not 
provide this. His criticisms of the way constitutional 
consensus is derived presuppose the superiority of his 
method. We will examine Rawls’s defense of his 
method in the next section. 

To close out this section, I present brief empirical 
evidence that a constitutional consensus, unlike an 
overlapping consensus, currently exists in American 
society. This evidence is obviously only a sketch and 
requires further elaboration. But it should suffice to 
establish at least the plausibility that a constitutional 
consensus exists in American society at the present 
time. As Baier notes, the core of constitutional consen- 
sus is agreement on procedures for making laws and 
means of adjudication. The evidence that interests me 
bears on a certain type of agreement, on what David 
Easton calls “diffuse political support.” Easton de- 
scribes this as “a reservoir of favorable attitudes or 
good will that helps members to accept or tolerate 
outputs to which they are opposed or the effects of 
which they see as damaging to their wants” (Easton 
1965, 273) In other words, diffuse support correlates 
closely with support for decision-making mecha- 
nisms—“procedures and arrangements through which 
demands are negotiated and compromised” (Easton 
1965, 272)—-without immediate regard to specific de- 
cisions. 

A series of national surveys indicate strong support 
for the American political system, for the decision- 
making mechanisms in the United States. This was 
confirmed by a telephone survey of 1,443 people 
conducted in 1992 under the direction of John Hibbing 
and Elizabeth Theiss-Morse (1995). They inquired into 
support for different political institutions, opinions 
which they attempted to keep separate from those 
concerning people serving in the offices in question. 
The results are striking. Congress was approved or 
strongly approved by 88% of respondents, the Supreme 
Court by 94%, and the Presidency by 96% (Hibbing 
and Theiss-Morse 1995, 44-5). Only 8% of respon- 
dents disapproved of the “basic constitutional structure 
of the U.S. government.” Only nine individuals (.06%) 
strongly disapproved (p. 59).13 James Hunter and Carl 
Bowman (1996), in their 2,047 face-to-face interviews 


12 Rawls’s arguments against constitutional consensus are discussed 
in more detail in the conclusion. 

13 These results obtained despite the declining levels of “political 
trust” found in American National Election Studies. A main conten- 
tion of Hibbing and Theiss-Morse (1995, esp. chapter 5) ıs that 


people distinguish between political figures—the Washington sys- 
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conducted in early 1996 by the Gallup Organization, 
did not concentrate on having their respondents distin- 
guish between support for the political system and for 
individuals officeholders, but their results are similar. 
In response to “Do you feel you should support our 
system of government?” The responses were 80% 
positive, 11% neither positive nor negative, and 9% 
negative; only 2% were strongly negative (Hunter and 
Bowman 1996, Table 12D).14 

This evidence obviously only broaches the surface. 
But it suggests the likelihood of general acceptance of 
basic American political institutions and the decisions 
they produce. The method of convergence would focus 
on this, identifying it as an area of constitutional 
consensus, despite wide differences among citizens’ 
comprehensive views. Once the relevant areas of 
agreement are identified in the first stage of this 
modified process of construction, one can argue in the 
second for different versions of specific principles it 
supports.5 We will see in the next section, through 
detailed examination of Rawls’s political constructiv- 
ism, that the convergence method is preferable. 


CRITIQUE OF POLITICAL 
CONSTRUCTIVISM 


Fuller consideration of Rawls’s political constructivism 
can center on the two problem areas noted in the first 
section. We will examine his ground for focusing on 
two, and only two, intuitive ideas and his claim that 
justice as fairness is a freestanding view. 

Rawls is clearly aware of the method of convergence. 
At one point, he describes two ways in which principles 
can be constructed, using as his example an index of 
primary goods. The first way is “to look at the various 
comprehensive doctrines actually found in society and 
specify an index of such goods so as to be near to those 
doctrines’ center of gravity, so to speak” (Rawls 1993, 
39). This obviously corresponds to convergence. In 
contrast, justice as fairness “elaborates a political con- 
ception as a freestanding view...working from the 
fundamental idea of society as a fair system of coop- 
eration and its companion ideas” (Rawls 1993, 40). 
Rawls’s hope is not that his principles “are fair to 
comprehensive conceptions of the good associated with 
such doctrines, by striking a fair balance among them, 
but rather fair to free and equal citizens as those 
persons who have those conceptions” (Rawls 1993, 40; 
cf. 1985, 228; 1993, 8). Our questions, of course, 


tem—and institutional structures, strongly disapproving of the 
former while strongly approving of the latter. 

14 The important study by Muller, Jukam, and Seligson (1982) 
presents similar findings and also provides data concerning diffuse 
support in West Germany and in Guadalajara, Mexico, and San Jose, 
Costa Rica. 

15 Discussion of specific principles the method would establish must 
be set aside for another paper. Very briefly, since the method 
identifies consensus on support for democratic political institutions, 
preferred principles will center on support for democracy and on 
strong preconditions for effective democracy, though in normative 
content, these must fall well short of Rawls’s overlapping consensus; 
see below, in the concluding section. 
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concern why Rawls proceeds in this way and whether 
his procedure is justified. 


Intuitive Ideas 


Reliance on intuitive ideas, even ones that people hold, 
is not without costs. If a central aim of political 
liberalism is to address each group according to ideas 
to which it subscribes, then it is difficult to understand 
why Rawls believes in selecting from people’s overall 
moral views two—and only two—intuitive ideas from 
which to generate principles. People should be more 
likely to accept ideas drawn directly from views they 
hold, as opposed to constructed implications, some 
attenuated implications, drawn from only some of their 
intuitive ideas. If these are truly intuitive ideas, people 
may not be aware of holding them and are unlikely to 
recognize that they are committed to their implica- 
tions.16 

Rawls would respond by appealing to the pluralism 
of liberal societies. The fact that people do not agree 
on fundamental matters of justice makes it necessary to 
organize public culture around particular focal points: 
“If we are to succeed in finding a basis for public 
agreement, we must find a way of organizing familiar 
ideas and principles into a conception of political 
Justice that expresses those ideas and principles in a 
somewhat different way than before” (Rawls 1993, 9). 
“Since no political agreement on those disputed ques- 
tions [concerning matters of justice] can reasonably be 
expected, we turn instead to the fundamental ideas we 
seem to share through the public political culture” 
(Rawls 1993, 150). Once again, justice as fairness 
focuses on free and equal persons cooperating in 
society. 

But Rawls never presents evidence to support the 
claim that people agree on the intuitive ideas though 
disagreeing about substantive principles of justice. In 
“Kantian Constructivism in Moral Theory,” he de- 
scribes the ideas as “conjectured to be implicit” in 
liberal culture (Rawls 1980, 569). One must wonder if 
the ideas on which Rawls focuses are appropriate bases 
for popular consensus. He notes that the intuitive ideas 
chosen must be the most central possible; justice as 
fairness must be based on “more central fundamental 
ideas” than other conceptions (Rawls 1993, 167-8). 
But he does not demonstrate that this is true of his two 
basic ideas. He does not explain why public culture 
should be organized around them rather than others. 

The lack of adequate explanation is especially trou- 
bling because Rawls’s view of the person is not partic- 
ularly plausible. Choice of intuitive ideas is limited by 
the circumstances of public culture. In order to fulfill 
their function, the particular ideas on which Rawls 
focuses must actually be basic features of public cul- 
ture, common to its different comprehensive views.!7 


16 On intulftive ideas, see Klosko 1993, 350. 

17 Since the practical goal is to derive pnnciples that will fit with 
society's comprehensive views, it is possible that one can do this by 
employing intuitrve ideas less central to public culture, as long as 
principles that will be accepted can be generated through them. 
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Central to the conception of the person Rawls 
employs is a strong measure of moral autonomy. He 
argues that the ability to examine one’s moral beliefs 
and revise one’s conception of the good “is not a means 
to but is an essential part of a determinate conception 
of the good.”!8 He continues: 


The distinctive place in justice as fairness of this concep- 
tion is that it enables us to view our final aims and loyalties 
in a way that realizes to the full extent one of the moral 
powers in terms of which persons are characterized in this 
political conception of justice (Rawls 1993, 314). 


We can refer to the ability to revise one’s conception of 
the good as “moral revisability.” 

Once again, it is striking that Rawls never explores 
liberal public culture in detail to demonstrate the 
centrality of this conception of the person. It is espe- 
cially important that he do so, because religious con- 
servatives do not place at the center of their view of the 
person the ability to revise and change one’s concep- 
tion of the good. For instance, according to James 
Hunter (1990), central to the moral outlook of reli- 
gious conservatives is belief in “an external, definable, 
and transcendent authority.” This has profound impli- 
cations for their view of personal identity, which cen- 
ters upon the need to pursue and live according to 
moral truth. Belief in such a moral standard “defines, 
at least in the abstract, a consistent, unchangeable 
measure of value, purpose, goodness, and identity, 
both personal and collective.” “Orthodox communities 
order themselves, live by, and build upon the substance 
of shared commitment to transcendent truths and the 
moral traditions that uphold them” (Hunter 1990, 44, 
126). According to Hunter, about 36% of Americans 
do not view the ability to think and reason as “the most 
important feature of human life,” but the fact that man 
is created in God’s image (Hunter 1994, 94). One 
person interviewed by Hunter said: 


God tells me what’s right and what’s wrong. I may attempt 
in a limited capacity to try to understand that, but I have to 
start off from the point that I am surrendering my personal 
intellect to God. If something doesn’t make sense to me, 
that has no bearing on the reality of it or my obligation to 
respond to it (Hunter 1990, 121).1° 


Rawls is clear that the conception of the person he 
discusses is intended as a political conception, as 
opposed to a philosophical or metaphysical account. 
One sense in which ability to change one’s view of the 


Though we cannot rule out this possibility, ıt 1s clearly an unlikely 
procedure, unless one could show how it would work. Rawls would 
have no easy time defending such a procedure as the best way to 
derive principles that are likely to be widely accepted. 

18 Though Rawls relies on a strong conception of autonomy, his view 
should be distinguished from the “comprehensive liberal theories” of 
Kant and Mill, which are explicitly based on controversial, strong 
notions of autonomy (Rawls 1993, 78, 199-200). Rawls’s position 1s 
that his conception of autonomy is not rooted in a comprehensive 
view. It is found, rather, in intuitive ideas widely shared throughout 
society, though it appears that this contention would be difficult to 
sustain. 

19 Similar points about the clash between Rawls’s view of the person 
and the religious views of many Americans are made by Galston 
(1989, 714; 1992, 130-1), Wenar (1995), and Exdell (1994, 447; I owe 
this last reference to Exdell). 
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good is essential to a political conception of the person 
is that changes in what one values, even sudden and 
dramatic changes of the kind experienced by Saul of 
Tarsus on the road to Damascus, do not affect one’s 
“public or institutional identity” or standing in society 
(Rawls 1993, 30-1). For instance, the fact that a person 
becomes a devout member of some religious sect 
rather than an atheist does not affect his rights as a 
citizen or her ability to hold property. We can concede 
that, in this sense, the ability to revise one’s conception 
of the good probably is central to the conception of the 
person found in liberal political culture. 

Rawls goes well beyond moral revisability in this 
sense, however, making it central to the choice of 
moral principles.2° Because the two moral ideas are 
modeled by the constructivist procedure pursued in 
Political Liberalism, religious conservatives could well 
have strong doubts about Rawls’s resultant principles 
of justice. It is open to Rawls to dismiss this criticism. 
Religious conservatives may not be “reasonable” in his 
sense, as that requires one to recognize the burdens of 
judgment (Rawls 1993, 54-66). Rawls argues that he is 
justified in excluding unreasonable doctrines from con- 
sideration because his theory is intended to produce an 
overlapping consensus of reasonable doctrines (Rawls 
1993, 36, 63-4). For the sake of argument, we can grant 
that the views of religious conservatives are not rea- 
sonable in Rawls’s sense. There are, however, obvious 
disadvantages to excluding such groups. A central 
purpose of the overlapping consensus is to promote 
social stability. At orfe point Rawls notes that he is 
optimistic in assuming that, aside from certain forms of 
fundamentalism, all the main historical religions are 
reasonable comprehensive views (Rawls 1993, 170). 
The problem, however, is the likelihood that views 
Rawls would classify as fundamentalism, that is, differ- 
ent forms of religious conservatism, are adhered to by 
about 20% of the U.S. population.2! Moreover, as Leif 
Wenar points out, Rawls’s conception of the person 
would be rejected by adherents of many nonreligious 
comprehensive views, such as followers of Bentham, 
Hume, and Hobbes (Wenar 1995, 50). Further reflec- 
tion probably would identify additional groups.” In the 


20 There is little doubt that Rawls goes beyond autonomy in the first 
sense (political autonomy) to identify autonomy in the stronger sense 
as central to liberal culture, but it is not clear that this plays an 
important role in his derivation of the principles of justice. See Rawls 
1993, 311 n23; compare sec. 82 of Theory of Justice, which does not 
rely on autonomy in the strong sense. Thus, it is unclear why Rawls 
presents so strong and controversial a view of the person, despite the 
injunction to avoid controversy in construction, discussed above. For 
related criticisms of Rawls’s view, see Wenar 1995. 

21 This 1s Hunter’s estimate (1990, 159). Hunter and Bowman (1996) 
identify between 20% and 25% of the American population as 
Evangelical, which they define as someone (among other things) to 
whom at least two of the following apply: s/he has a personal 
relationship with God, believes scripture should be taken literally, 
and prays daily (Hunter and Bowman 1996, 52, 98 n13). Using a 
slightly different description, Jelen and Wilcox (1995, 37) identify 
33% of the U.S. population as Evangelical. Exactly what constitutes 
an Evangelical Protestant need not be discussed here. It is unlikely 
that people falling under either description subscribe to Rawls’s view 
of the person. 

2 Members of many other religious groups would probably also 
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absence of strong evidence to the contrary, then, it 
‘seems likely that Rawls’s view would not be recognized 
by a large percentage of the American populace. 
Obviously, if social stability requires consensus, as 
many of these people as possible should be accommo- 
dated. This can be done immediately by drawing on 
ideas that they already accept, instead of principles 
derived from controversial intuitive ideas. 


A Freestanding View 


Questions concerning Rawls’s use of intuitive ideas 
lead directly into the second main question about his 
method, his two-step procedure. Because justice as 
fairness is a freestanding view, its construction is in two 
stages. In the first, as we have seen, principles of justice 
are worked up from intuitive ideas latent in the public 
culture. Only in the second stage is the question of 
stability raised. What interests us here is that only at 
this stage do society’s different comprehensive views 
come into play. As they are derived in the first stage, 
the principles’ content “is not affected in any way by the 
particular comprehensive doctrines that may exist in 
society” (Rawls 1993, 141). 

Rawls does not explain exactly why comprehensive 
views must be excluded in the first stage but not the 
second. For the most part, discussion of his method 
centers on contrasting it with other possible methods, 
though not defending its superiority.23 It seems that 
Rawls’s main argument is that convergence would 
make political liberalism “political in the wrong way.” 
In two contexts in Political Liberalism, Rawls uses this 
language (1993, 39-40, 142). Though he does not 
elaborate on this problem in this work, Rawls presents 
more of his reasoning in “The Domain of the Political 
and Overlapping Consensus” (1989). In this article, 
which introduced the two-stage model, Rawls expresses 
“misgivings” that the view of overlapping consensus 
advanced in his previous articles had suggested that 
political philosophy is “political in the wrong way.”24 
He developed the two-stage method to avoid this 
problem (see Rawls 1989, 250-1). Rawls writes: 


We must, however, be careful that a political conception is 
not political in the wrong way. It should aim to formulate 
a coherent view of the very great (moral) values applying 
to the political relationship and to set out a public basis of 
justification for free institutions in a manner accessible to 
free public reason. It must not be political [i] in the sense 
of merely specifying a workable compromise between 


object to Rawls’s conception of the person. It should be noted that 
these groups, and the ones mentioned in the text, are clearly excluded 
from Rawls’s consensus, while, once again, he presents no evidence 
as to the percentage of the population that would be included. In 
contrast, the surveys cited above show far fewer members of society 
Clearly excluded. 

See Rawls 1993, chapter 3, especially the lst of topics to be 
discussed, on p. 89. 

24 Throughout Political Liberalism, Rawls draws relatively little on 
“Domain” in comparison, for example, to “The Idea of an Overlap- 
ping Consensus” (1987). But there 1s nothing ın Political Liberalism 
to suggest that he has rejected its arguments. Barry (1995, 891-2) 
also uses “Domain” to flesh out certain points in Political Liberalism. 
The “previous articles” mentioned are, apparently, Rawls 1985 and 
1987 
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known and existing interests, nor political [ii] in looking to 
the particular comprehensive doctrines known to exist in 
society and in then being tailored to gain their allegiance 
(Rawis 1989, 250). 


The reasons for rejecting the first sense are evident. As 
Rawls says in Theory of Justice, “to each according to 
his threat advantage is not a principle of justice” (1971, 
141). But considerations against the second sense, 
which corresponds to the method of convergence, are 
less apparent. Because Rawls does not present his 
arguments clearly, I must attempt to reconstruct them. 

Rawls apparently views a consensus based on con- 
vergence as inherently precarious. As his contrast 
between overlapping consensus and modus vivendi 
makes clear, he is worried about principles derived 
from agreements based on an existing balance of 
power, which are subject to renegotiation as the bal- 
ance shifts. Hence it is likely that Rawls fears that if 
principles were chosen through negotiations between 
existing comprehensive views, then their substance 
“would be affected by the existing balance of political 
power between comprehensive doctrines” (Rawls 1993, 
142). He obviously wishes to avoid such a bargaining 
situation, presumably because of concern about the 
stability of the resulting principles, which recalls the 
modus vivendi: “social consensus founded on self- or 
group interests, or on the outcome of political bargain- 
ing: social unity is only apparent, as its stability is 
contingent on circumstances remaining such as not to 
upset the fortunate convergence of interests” (p. 147). 

If this is Rawls’s main ground for preferring the 
two-step procedure, then it is unsatisfactory for three 
main reasons. First, the image of different people, or 
proponents of different groups, engaged in political 
bargaining recalls Rawls’s initial presentation of his 
social contract theorizing, in “Justice as Fairness” 
(1958). This model was found to be unsatisfactory 
because people who are aware of their interests have 
no reason not to hold out for concessions.> One 
reason Rawls introduced the veil of ignorance in 
Theory of Justice was to get around this problem, as 
people who do not know their particular interests are 
not able to bargain in the usual sense (Rawls 1971, 
139-41; also 1993, 23). Similar considerations should 
hold for the “bargaining” that would generate liberal 
principles in a pluralist society under the method of 
convergence. Throughout Political Liberalism, Rawls 
employs the veil of ignorance (especially 1993, 23-5), 
the existence of which should not be affected by 
whether the material used to construct liberal princi- 
ples is drawn from selected intuitive ideas or society’s 
different comprehensive views. A modified veil of 
ignorance can allow knowledge of the range of com- 
prehensive views present in a given society while still 
excluding which one a given person holds. In deriving 
liberal principles from the area of overlap between 
comprehensive views through the method of conver- 
gence, representative individuals should work impar- 
tially and not be influenced by the particular compre- 
hensive views to which they happen to subscribe. They 


* For discussion of Rawls 1958, see Wolff 1977, chapter 5. 
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should not attempt to promote their own good but 
should work toward a compromise that would be fair to 
adherents of all comprehensive views. In regard to 
something akin to convergence, Rawls speaks of strik- 
ing “a fair balance” among different comprehensive 
views (1993, 40). Accordingly, because some semblance 
of the veil of ignorance is retained with this method, 
proponents of different views should accept resultant 
principles as fair and not withdraw allegiance once they 
step out from behind the veil. In fearing that principles 
based on knowledge of the comprehensive views in 
society would-be the result of undesirable bargaining, 
Rawls seems not to take into account the effects of the 
veil of ignorance, which, once again, the method of 
convergence does not discard. 

Second, Rawls’s exposition raises questions about 
the extent to which the two stages are in fact separate 
and so whether the content of the principles is actually 
“not affected in any way by the particular comprehen- 
sive doctrines that may exist in society” (Rawls 1993, 
141). As it stands, this claim is incorrect. Derivation of 
the principles in the first stage is not ex nihilo. Intuitive 
ideas rooted in the public culture, of course, play an 
essential role in their construction. Rawls does not 
explain why, if construction of the principles is inher- 
ently tainted by exposure to comprehensive views, 
intuitive ideas drawn from existing comprehensive 
views are admissible but beyond this point not allowed. 
Excluding other, possibly relevant aspects of compre- 
hensive views is also counterintuitive because of the 
practical aims of political constructivism. Principles 
derived in the first stage are not intended solely to be 
as just as possible; they must also fit with society's 
comprehensive views. As we have seen, at times Rawls 
notes this (1993, 65, 78). He also notes that if the 
principles selected in the first stage would not fit 
properly, “acceptable changes” must be made (1993, 
65-6). Accordingly, the stages are not as separate as 
Rawls asserts, and so there are clear reasons not to 
exclude knowledge of everything but the two basic 
intuitive ideas from the first stage. 

A third consideration concerns another possible 
reason for excluding comprehensive views. Central to 
Rawls’s idea of “political” liberalism is that people 
should be able to endorse the principles from their own 
points of view, according to their own comprehensive 
views. Rawls writes: “To attain such a shared reason, 
the conception of justice should be, as far as possible, 
independent of the opposing and conflicting philosoph- 
ical and religious doctrines that citizens affirm” (1993, 
9). Part of what he means by public justification is that, 
in a liberal society, coercive public power should not be 
used in ways that citizens cannot affirm (1993, 68). Yet, 
this entails that justification of the use of power not be 
rooted in a particular comprehensive view. It does not 
require that construction of the relevant principles be 
fully independent of conflicting comprehensive views, 
as long as principles constructed by working from 
different existing comprehensive views can be justified 
to each citizen in his or her own terms, on the basis of 
his or her own comprehensive. view. 

It seems, then, that Rawls’s reasons for fearing that 
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principles worked up from existing comprehensive 
views would be “political in the wrong way” can be 
countered. As long as the method of convergence 
preserves the veil of ignorance, so people are unaware 
of their own comprehensive views, it should be able to 
generate principles that can be generally endorsed— 
without the problems we have seen in working from 
selected intuitive ideas. 


FURTHER ELABORATION AND 
CONCLUSION 


Having discussed Rawls’s method of political construc- 
tivism, contrasted it with the simpler method of con- 
vergence, and seen the alternative principles to which 
the latter gives rise, I will now consider two possible 
objections. One concerns the large degree of overlap 
between constitutional consensus and overlapping con- 
sensus; the other centers on implications of their areas 
of difference. To begin with the overlap, the principles 
that convergence develops, centering on support for 
the political system, are quite close to support for the 
“constitutional essentials” that Rawls’s method derives 
as the central component of his conception of political 
justice (see Rawls 1993, 227-30). But if this is true, 
then it appears to blunt the foregoing criticisms of 
Rawls’s method. Why criticize his method if it yields 
what we regard as essentially correct results?*° 

To this line of criticism, there is a response. The 
main focus of this paper is Rawls’s method of political 
constructivism and how he justifies it. The fact that 
central components of the principles it develops are 
consistent with those that would stem from conver- 
gence does not provide support for the features that 
distinguish Rawls’s method from convergence, for 
which, as we have seen, he does not provide strong 
grounds. We have seen that convergence allows a less 
cumbersome and less controversial way of deriving 
principles that center on support for the political 
system. Even though Rawls’s method yields similar 
results, convergence would still appear to be prefera- 
ble, for these reasons. 

More important is the area in which Rawls’s con- 
structivism and convergence yield different principles. 
Though both methods develop principles centering on 
support for the political system, Rawls’s method is 
required to derive the full content of his conception of 
justice, which also includes principles bearing on dis- 
tribution, in Rawls’s case, the difference principle. 

I will not contest the claim that it is desirable to add 
economic principles to society’s principles of justice 
(though, in a pluralistic society, not everyone will 
agree). Instead, we must ask if Rawls’s method is the 
best way to develop these. He notes that the necessary 
consensus in society must be “consistent with plausibly 
realistic assumptions” (Rawls 1993, 149). We have seen 


26 I assume that what Rawls identifies as constitutional essentials 
(1993, 227-30) basically form the core of constitutional consensus, 
though the particulars of the essentials will differ between constitu- 
tional consensus and overlapping consensus (see 1993, 164-8, 227- 
30). 
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reasons to doubt certain assumptions underlying his 
employment of his method. Accordingly, there is little 
reason to think that principles derived in this particular 
way are those most suited to become the focus of 
widespread agreement throughout society. Once again, 
Rawls provides little reason to think that they are, and 
he does not demonstrate that they would come to be 
agreed upon as components of an overlapping consen- 
sus. 

Empirical data provide little support for the differ- 
ence principle. As David Miller (1992, 578) writes in a 
recent survey of empirical studies of attitudes about 
distributive justice, to the extent that people were seen 
to hold common views on the subject, they were not 
supportive of the difference principle. Instead, “the 
overwhelmingly popular choice was to maximize the 
average income subject to a floor constraint.”27 Miller 
notes strong support for desert “as a major criterion of 
income distribution” (1992, 580), though researchers 
found some disagreement among members of different 
economic classes on the extent to which questions of 
distribution should turn on talents and abilities (Miller 
1992, 584-5). Accordingly, direct evidence of public 
culture does not support Rawls’s preferred principles 
of distribution, while, once again, throughout this 
paper we have seen reasons to be skeptical about his 
method’s ability to develop the most appropriate prin- 
ciples.28 

The second criticism takes a different tack, centering 
on differences between constitutional consensus and 
overlapping consensus. If the method of convergence 
gives rise to only the former, and this can be shown to 
be inadequate to achieve central goals of liberal theory 
that the latter is able to accomplish, then Rawls’s 
method perhaps can be defended as required by the 
goals of liberal theory. In order to be persuasive, an 
argument along these lines must provide a convincing 
account of how the areas of difference between over- 
lapping consensus and constitutional consensus are not 
only desirable but also necessary. It must show that 
constitutional consensus falls short in crucial ways, so 
that remaining at that level is not a viable option. 
Though Rawls’s ideas on this subject can be found in 
different contexts in Political Liberalism, they are some- 
what unclear; once again, I will attempt to reconstruct 
them. His direct discussion of the contrast between the 
two kinds of consensus is largely unhelpful, because it 
is concerned to show that overlapping consensus is not 
“utopian” (1993, 168, 158), rather than that it is 
necessary.”9 


77 It bears mention that the general opinion of scholars is that a 
principle along these lines, rather than the difference pnnciple, 
would actually be the choice of Rawls’s representative individuals 
behind the veil of ignorance in Theory of Justice. As Barry says of 
Rawls’s derivation of the difference principle, “no other aspect of the 
theory has met with such uniform rejection” (Barry 1989, 214; and 
for further references see p. 411 n1). 

#8 Discussion of the economic principles to which convergence would 
give rise—f any (see below, footnote 31)—falls beyond the scope of 
this article, though it is apparent that the principles it would produce 
would differ substantially from Rawls’s. 

29 See also Rawls 1996, xivii-xlviii. In addition, Rawls’s main account 
of the differences between the two kinds of consensus (1993, 144—68) 
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At first sight, it would be difficult for Rawls to show 
that constitutional consensus is obviously unsatisfac- 
tory. He notes that overlapping consensus is not nec- 
essary “for certain kinds of social unity and stability” 
and that constitutional consensus is “satisfactory for 
less demanding purposes and easier to obtain” than 
overlapping consensus (Rawls 1993, 149; and see also 
230). Presumably, Rawls believes that constitutional 
consensus contributes to the forms of social unity and 
stability found in existing liberal societies, in which the 
requisite agreement can be found. He adds, moreover, 
as we saw above, that the smooth functioning of 
political institutions itself encourages “the cooperative 
virtues of political life,” reasonableness, a sense of 
fairness, willingness to compromise, and “willingness to 
cooperate with others on political terms that everyone 
can publicly accept” (Rawls 1993, 163). If all this is 
true, then one must ask how constitutional consensus 
falls short. 

Rawls holds that the two forms of consensus differ 
mainly in terms of breadth and depth.3° In regard to 
the former, overlapping consensus encompasses a 
wider range of principles, basically more secure views 
of substantive rights, and more developed principles of 
economic distribution. Its superior depth lies in the fact 
that participants trace their views back to fundamental 
intuitive ideas rooted in the political culture. The 
principles that constitute a constitutional consensus are 
less firmly grounded. 

Rawls believes that, as a result of these differences, 
overlapping consensus will be superior from a norma- 
tive standpoint and also possess greater “stability.” The 
essence of the former criticism has been discussed 
above. Even if we concede Rawls’s belief that princi- 
ples which provide more substantial economic protec- 
tion are morally superior to those in a constitutional 
consensus (though, again, not everyone will accept 
this), he has not shown that the difference principle will 
be the focus of agreement throughout society, or that 
his method is the one best suited to develop principles 
that will be able to secure agreement.3! 

More important to Rawls are considerations of 
stability. We have seen that he faults the modus vivendi 
because, owing to its lack of moral depth, its partici- 
pants will withdraw their allegiance in accordance with 
shifts in the balance of power. Rawls apparently be- 
lieves that something similar holds in regard to consti- 


is less clear than it might be, because much of this discussion is 
drawn, with only slight revisions, from Rawls 1987, which was written 
before Baier’s seminal article had brought the idea of constitutional 
consensus to Rawls’s attention. Section 7, on the movement from 
constitutional consensus to overlapping consensus, is new, but the 
context into which it is inserted is not sensitive to the relationship 
between the two forms of consensus. 

* He also discusses differences in specificity (Rawls 1993, 164-8), 
though these seem less significant (see the following note). 

31 Rawls notes the unlikelihood that there will be a set of principles 
of distribution upon which everyone will agree. Rather, it is “more 
realistic and more likely” that there will be a number of competing 
distributive principles, which will include justice as fairness (Rawls 
1993, 164). If this is true, then the difference between overlapping 
consensus and constitutional consensus in regard to principles of 
economic distribution is narrowed, and Rawls’s grounds for rejecting 
the former are also narrowed. 
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tutional consensus. Though he never discusses this 
matter directly, he apparently believes that it, too, is 
lacking in stability.32 

In order to assess Rawls’s argument, we must discuss 
the nature of stability and the distinctive way Rawls 
employs this concept. As encountered generally in 
discussions in political science and sociology, the term 
refers to attributes of a system of political institutions, 
namely, that it functions smoothly and is not plagued 
by large-scale, extralegal political opposition (see Lip- 
set 1981, 30). For ease of reference, I will call this 
stability in the usual sense or political stability. 

The idea of stability plays a significant role in Rawls’s 
theory. For instance, he writes that “all differences” 
between Political Liberalism and Theory of Justice can 
be traced to problems in the view of stability put forth 
in the latter (1993, xv-xvi; emphasis added).33 Thus, it 
is important to realize that Rawls discusses an unusual 
sense of the term, a psychological sense, which centers 
on the way in which the inhabitants of a regime hold 
their moral principles. In keeping with his view of 
moral psychology (Rawls 1993, 81-8), Rawls argues 
that people are more likely to act on their moral 
principles when they believe that their political system 
functions in accordance with them and that other 
citizens are also likely to behave in accordance with 
them (Rawls 1993, 86, 163; 1971, 138, 177, 454-5). It is 
because overlapping consensus has a superior ability to 
generate stability in this sense that we should prefer it 
to constitutional consensus. 

There are several problems with this argument. 
Rawls is aware that considerations of stability (as he 
construes this) have gone largely undiscussed by previ- 
ous theorists (Rawls 1993, xvii). I believe this neglect is 
justified. One can ask whether considerations of stabil- 
ity, in Rawls’s sense, are sufficient to bear the weight he 
places on them. 

It would be difficult for Rawls to argue that stability 
in his sense is necessary for the smooth functioning of 
liberal societies—for political stability. As we have 
seen, his criticism of modus vivendi centers on the 
claim that it will lack political stability. But a similar 
argument is not convincing in regard to regimes char- 
acterized by constitutional consensus. A striking fact of 
post-World War II political life is the obdurate stabil- 
ity of liberal democracies. This has been true in virtu- 
ally all cases (with rare exceptions, such as Northern 
Ireland) for more than fifty years. Accordingly, if we 
assume that these regimes are characterized by consti- 
tutional consensus, which probably plays some role in 
their political stability, then it would be difficult for 
Rawls to argue that lack of stability in his sense 
undermines political stability. Moreover, Rawls’s claim 
that stability in his sense contributes significantly to 
political stability is supported’ by little or no evidence 
and is not intuitively convincing. Rawls says that he is 
interested in a specific kind of political allegiance: “the 
bases of allegiance [a liberal conception of justice] 


32 See footnote 3. 
33 For stability’s crucial role in derivations of principles of justice in 
Rawils’s works, see Cohen 1989. 
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generates in virtue of the distinctive content of its 
principles” (Rawls 1993, 161 n26). In his latest discus- 
sion, Rawls refers to this as “stability for the right 
reasons” (1996, xxxix n5) In comparison to other 
factors that political observers since the time of Plato 
and Aristotle have identified as sources of political 
stability—for example, absence of economic, religious, 
racial, and ethnic differences—one wonders how great 
a role is played by specific aspects of the contents of 
liberal principles. Accordingly, though once again, 
overlapping consensus is not undesirable, Rawls has 
not made a strong case that its superior contribution to 
stability in his sense is sufficiently important to the 
functioning of a liberal regime to justify jettisoning a 
method of political construction that can generate 
constitutional consensus in favor of one that is other- 
wise lacking support but possibly able to generate 
overlapping consensus. 

It is still open to Rawls to argue that stability in his 
sense is inherently valuable. Considerations along 
these lines are more important to him than political 
stability. Briefly, he claims the superiority of a regime 
with moral principles that encourage the cooperative 
virtues, thereby helping people fully develop their 
moral powers—in this case, specifically, the “reason- 
able.” Rawls describes this as an ability “to understand, 
apply, and to act from the reasonable principles of 
justice that specify fair terms of social cooperation” 
(1993, 103-4) Yet, Rawls does not provide evidence 
for his crucial claim that the motivating force of moral 
principles with particular content is greater than that of 
other factors. Even if we concede that the factor he 
notes plays a role in influencing behavior, he does not 
address the question of how this factor interacts with 
others that also influence conduct, such as self-interest, 
religion, and national identification. In order for sta- 
bility in his sense to be a central consideration in the 
representative individuals’ deliberations, it must play a 
significant role in stimulating cooperative behavior, but 
this Rawls has not shown. 

It is likely that the prominent role Rawls accords this 
factor is bound up with his conception of the person, as 
possessing the two moral powers. It appears that 
Rawis’s postulation of the “reasonable” is less contro- 
versial than the aspects of his conception of the person 
discussed above. As we have seen, however, he pre- 
sents little evidence that his particular conception of 
the person is deeply rooted in the public culture of 
liberal societies. Absent convincing arguments that 
inhabitants of liberal societies would accept this con- 
ception of the person, Rawls would find it difficult to 
demonstrate that a society in which moral principles 
are held in accordance with his notion of stability is 
significantly superior to one in which they are not. 

In sum, even if we concede that a society with an 
overlapping consensus is preferable in various ways to 
one with only a constitutional consensus, Rawls does 
not make a convincing case that the latter is radically 
defective, and therefore it is necessary to move to 
overlapping consensus. The point bears repeating that, 
even if Rawls did make this case, it still would not 
demonstrate that his particular method is the one best 
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suited to develop an overlapping consensus. The pos- 
sibility would remain that some other method is better 
Suited to this task, and without the severe flaws in 
Rawls’s overlapping consensus. 

In conclusion, distinctive features of Rawls’s method 
of constructivism are difficult to defend. The method 
employed by political liberalism should be the one 
most likely to generate principles that will satisfy the 
two conditions of being normatively robust and accept- 
able to diverse groups. Even if the first of these 
requirements takes clear precedence over the second, 
there do not appear to be strong grounds for concen- 
trating on selected intuitive ideas and rigidly separating 
the stages of construction. A more advisable procedure 
would be to explore society’s comprehensive views for 
areas of overlap and then work from these toward the 
best principles possible in the normative sense. 

We have seen that Rawls pursues his constructivist 
strategy because he does not want political ‘liberalism 
to be “political in the wrong way.” One conclusion of 
this paper is that a proper method of political construc- 
tion must be heavily political. In being worked up from 
existing comprehensive views, political liberalism must 
have a strong empirical basis. But we should note that 
the tasks of “political” liberalism do not exhaust the 
role of political philosophy. Though principles of jus- 
tice upon which different groups are most likely to 
agree are closely related to those they already accept, 
another and more traditional endeavor of political 
philosophy is to defend what one can regard as true 
principles of justice (if only, perhaps, from the perspec- 
tive of one’s own comprehensive view) and to attempt 
to bring other members of society around to one’s view. 
But this dual task of philosophical construction and 
persuasion should be distinguished from “political” 
liberalism. Different forms of construction that one can 
envision here are closely related to what transpires in 
the first stage of Rawls’s constructivism. But because 
these are not hampered by the requirements of Rawls’s 
second stage, they are able to proceed with less atten- 
tion to unsettling aspects of the existing political world. 
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Christianity and Republicanism: From St. Cyprian to Rousseau 
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it was to monarchy, especially to the primacy of the public welfare but also to corporate decision 


(ine to a prevailing wisdom, the Christian ethos was at least as sympathetic to republicanism as 


making. This can be seen in the early church, especially in the writings of St. Cyprian, in the medieval 
civic-communal movement, in conciliar constitutionalism, and in political Calvinism. Significant aspects of 
Rousseau’s thought may be seen as a restatement of a Christian political dynamic. 


n the late twentieth century the relationship be- 

tween republicanism and Christianity may not be 

problematic. A common view among intellectual 
historians (notably Pocock 1975, Skinner 1978, UL- 
mann [1961] 1966, and their followers) is that in 
Europe not only did republicanism develop separately 
from and somewhat in opposition to the Christian 
tradition, but also there was a natural affinity between 
Christianity and hereditary monarchy, including its 
absolutist variant. This is supported by a view of the 
Middle Ages as a period of dogmatic authoritarianism 
dominated by tradition. Wilks (1963) discovered intrin- 
sic, nonaccidental connections between Christian belief 
and monarchical, hierarchical principles. Behind this 
lie the scripts of the Renaissance and the Enlighten- 
ment, so gloriously stated for historians by Gibbon and 
Burckhardt: Christianity, with its otherworldly quiet- 
ism, brought about Rome’s decline; the civic spirit 
revived under the breath of Hellas and antiquity, in the 
city states of Renaissance Italy.1 Behind this also stands 
Machiavelli, whose effect on historiography was as 
decisive as it was on political thought. Christianity was 
discredited by the alliance of throne and altar. The tacit 
assumption is that republicanism is related to secular 
humanism. Scores of lesser scholars are now sedulously 
fleshing out this interpretation; a new historiographical 
orthodoxy has emerged. 

In topics such as human rights this view of the 
Middle Ages has been transformed, notably by Tierney 
(1989; Nederman 1996). The argument of this article is 
that republicanism was present in the early church and 
that in Europe it was promoted by persons, of whatever 
rank or intellect, who were neither more nor less likely 
than their contemporaries to be believing and devout 
Christians. The city states of Italy, the Netherlands, 
and German-speaking Europe appealed to religious 
principles in support of their constitutions, just as much 
as royalists did. At times Christianity promoted repub- 
licanism: Behind Machiavelli stood Savonarola. 

Neither Pocock nor Skinner defines Republic and 
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outlining Roman republicanism, proceeds: “After being overshad- 
owed for many centuries by Christian monarchism, republicanism 
revived in the later Middle Ages ın the city-states of northern Italy” 
(Miller 1987, 434). 


republicanism, and that is seldom enough done in 
recent historiography. (The terms are absent from The 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences.) This is conve- 
nient because it can, for the unobservant reader, mask 
differences between premodern (medieval and early 
modern) and modern (post-French Revolution) re- 
publicanism. As Schilling (1992, 28, 29) tellingly points 
out, “old European republicanism ... practically pre- 
suppose[s] an élite.”2 Until the midseventeenth cen- 
tury, respublica (Commonwealth) was a word for “state” 
in general; those who rejected authoritarian monarchy 
commonly used other terms, such as politeia, democra- 
tia, regimen muitum, and regimen ad populum. I will 
define republic (as an ideal type) to mean: (1) an 
institutional order in which rulers are elected and 
subject to law, major decisions are taken by groups, and 
the people are assigned some part in the polity; and (2) 
a political ethic according to which citizens have a duty 
to serve the common good and a right to fair and equal 
treatment by public authorities. I will not attempt to 


define Christianity. 


THE EARLY CHURCH 


I argue that the Christian community started as a 
variant form of republic. First, the New Testament and 
the early church taught that all human persons share 
the same moral status before God. The republican 
ethic of common, mutual rights and duties followed 
from this and was grounded in cosmic order. Christian- 
ity gave Hellenistic universalisms added urgency and 
emotional appeal by tying them into a cosmic story; 
Christians endorsed and gave a theological and escha- 
tological cutting edge to cosmopolis. The absolute duty 
and validity of reconciliation through forgiveness—a 
distinguishing feature of Christianity—was central to 
the liturgy. Love (agape, caritas), which like patriotism 
had a nonsexual but emotional content, meant recon- 
ciliation plus mutual aid. 

Christians established a new type of association, the 
ekklesia. This was designed as an actually functioning 
universal community of all the baptized. What was new 
was not the explicit discounting of biological and social 
referents but the cosmic and eschatological significance 
of this koinonia (association) as the socially and, in- 


2 The Oxford English Dictionary has (1) the state or common weal 
and (2) “a state in which supreme power rests with the people or 
their elected representatives.” See Brunner, Conze, Kosellek 1984, 
549-654; Venturi 1971, 24-6, 70-3. 
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deed, juridically active continuation of the incarnate 
word of God. “The empirical Church is, as it were, a 
foretaste or a prophetic but imperfect prototype of the 
Church of the future” (Goguel 1964, 26). Along with 
social and biological inclusiveness went credal and 
behavioral exclusiveness. Yet, the church was republi- 
can not only (as we shall see) in certain organizational 
respects but also as an identifiable association tran- 
scending class and race, open to all, in which some 
fundamental rights and obligations were equal for all. 

This community was, and was clearly intended to be, 
visible and public. Membership was acquired through 
the public act of baptism. Worship and ritual were 
avowedly corporate. Visibility and membership were of 
supreme importance, partly because of otherworldly 
objectives, since these required open witness, even 
martrydom. 

This was the city of God (civitas dei), and there was 
concern for civic order. Roman experience entered 
Christian perceptions as soon as Pope Clement I (c. 
A.D. 96), in the lapidary style of a practical man, warned 
against “sedition” and “disorder” and appealed for 
unity, concord, and submission to bishop and presby- 
ters (Stevenson 1957, 10). Christians were also quick to 
present themselves as defenders of secular public or- 
der. Roman political thought and institutions, with a 
deep commitment to a public sphere, entered the 
church through the language of potestas, honor, digni- 
tas, maiestas, fas, ius, and gravitas (Campenhausen 
1969, 274n),4 as well as through a diocesan structure 
modeled on civil provinces. i 

Christian theology referred unambiguously to a pub- 
lic life and a common good. The absolute priority of 
the divine heightened group loyalty and commitment 
by locating them beyond as well as within the immedi- 
ate social environment—a collective conscience. Ser- 
vice (leitourgia, liturgy) of God was conceptually re- 
lated to service of humans and especially of fellow 
believers. These were elements of a new republicanism, 
built around Roman and even Ciceronian values. Here, 
too, as for the elder Brutus, ties of blood must be 
sacrificed for the greater good. The very self-sacrifice 
required of the Christian was in a sense a republican 
ideal; and one point of martyrdom was to attract new 
members. 

The early church adopted an organizational strategy 
in which we find elements of constitutional republican- 
ism.> These data have been known and debated for 
centuries by theologians and ecclesiastical historians 
but seem a closed book to historians of political 
thought. Christians believed with the intensity of new 
faith—an intelligent intensity difficult to recapture 
because their faith ran with, rather than against, the 
intellectual grain of the age—that they were the new 


3 For example, Tertullian, Apologeticus 38, in Bettenson 1956, 156; 
Kopocek 1974. 

* See also Cyprian, Epistolae 55.7-8. John Chrysostom (archbishop 
of Constantinople, d. 407) called the apostles a spiritual consulate 
and magistrates (archontes) whose decisions are valid ın heaven 
(Migne 1862, 93). 

5 On what follows, see Campenhausen 1969, especially 245, 265-70, 
and Goguel 1964, especially 26, 175~7. 
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chosen people of God. Ekklesia meant a group of 
persons “called out” from the sinful world and brought 
together by God; at the same time it meant a physical 
assembly of persons. Christians “gather together” and 
“do their service” (leitourgousin) (Bettenson 1956, 35).6 
Ekklesia quickly acquired the dual meaning of (1) the 
ideal, transcendent, cosmic, and eschatological com- 
munity of the saved and (2) the assembly of Christians 
in one town or district (Goguel 1964, 26). The church 
was the “ship” of salvation, and its well-being and good 
order mattered no less than individual virtue and 
purity. It was necessary to the integrity and credibility 
of the faith that this church be recognizably united. 

At first, since Christ’s return was imminently ex- 
pected, many paid little attention to constitutional 
matters. “The most striking feature of Paul’s view of 
the Christian community is the complete lack of any 
legal system, and the exclusion on ground of principle 
of all formal authority within the individual congrega- 
tion” (Campenhausen 1969, 70). In the writings of 
Ignatius (d. 115?), elders and bishops appear as those 
whom others ought to obey and as authorized to settle 
disputes; the cosmic is united with the public and the 
everyday because the bishop stands for Christ, the 
presbytery for the apostles (Ignatius, To the Trallians 
2-3, in Bettenson 1956, 42, 44). Other believers play a 
legitimating role by being present, giving their consent 
to the leaders’ actions. The election of a bishop re- 
quired the presence and consent of the people; and 
“the bishop and his presbyters play an outstanding part 
in the excommunication of a church member, a judicial 
act which takes place before a full assembly of the 
whole congregation as the court of last instance” 
(Campenhausen 1969, 216).7 

The need for organization was driven by several 
disputes. The catholic (worldwide, ecumenical) type of 
Christianity was challenged by Gnostics, who claimed 
to have secret access to mystical teachings, and by 
Montanists, who claimed a “new prophecy.” Such 
movements impelled the proto-Catholics, such as 
Irenaeus (f1.180), to formulate a version of holy asso- 
ciational order which, first, established the open and 
public nature of true doctrine and, second, appealed to 
the consensus of all churches founded (supposedly) by 
the original apostles. The question of the readmission 
of those who lapsed under persecution (lapsi), involv- 
ing as it did the issue of membership, was important in 
the third century. Such disputes impelled churchmen to 
develop a notion of juridical order and a constitution. 
In particular, readmission of the lapsed required a 
judicial process, and this acted as a spur to constitu- 
tional development. 

Throughout the early Catholic writers, above all 
Ignatius, Irenaeus, the early Tertullian (f1.200), and 
Cyprian (bishop of Carthage, 248-58), there is a deep 
concern for orderliness plus consensus. That was their 
ideal for the church; it was part of their faith that the 
church could and would combine consensus with order, 


6 In Greek city-states, leitourgia was the service rendered by wealthy 
citizens. 
7 See also Origen and Cyprian in Bettenson 1956, 246, 267. 
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liberty with obedience (as Rousseau would say of La 
République). | 

One element peculiar to Catholic constitutional 
thought was the apostolic succession: The bishops, 
especially those of certain major sees, step into the 
place of the original recipients of the divine revelation 
by continuity of official succession and by direct trans- 
mission of their teaching. This was designed especially 
to counter claims to knowledge of a secret message.’ 
This doctrine of apostolic succession, which triumphed 
in the Catholic church, filled the need for dogmatic 
clarification and certainty in such a way as to require 
some kind of constitutional structure. (This part of the 
Catholic option was subsequently upheld by the mag- 
isterial Reformation.) 

Thus, the constitutional debates about bishops, pres- 
byters, congregations, synods, and the Roman see 
followed directly from the view of revelation as some- 
thing given in one precise historical milieu and now 
closed. It became imperative that a constitution be 
found and agreed upon. This gave rise to a particular 
kind of political endeavor. The church, furthermore, 
had the peculiar problem that this constitution itself 
was supposed to form part of, the revealed doctrine it 
was designed to uphold. It could not, therefore, just be 
invented; it had to be “found”}in a common-law sense. 

All Catholic authorities andjwriters agreed about the 
need for a public, civic order in the church. Episcopal 
authority, the monoepiscopate, apostolic succession, 
and the primacy of the Roman see were all attempts to 
establish an effective juridical and decision-making 
order in the church. It is often difficult to distinguish 
between rhetoric and an intention to indicate precise 
roles. ! 

In these debates certain republican constitutional 
ideas emerged. Bishops were normally elected by pres- 
byters and congregations and, from the early second 
century, with the consensus of neighboring bishops. 
Regional synods, which may, have developed out of 
such meetings, emerged at about the same time. By the 
latter half of the second century such councils were the 
recognized means for resolving major disputes. They 
communicated their decisions|to one another to widen 
the consensus and unmask disagreement, which could 
then occasion a further synod. l 


Throughout Greece these councils of the representatives 
of all the churches are held at appointed places. By means 
of these synods all the more important questions are dealt 
with by common discussion; and this representation of the 
whole Christian community is celebrated with great solem- 
nity (Tertullian, De Jejunio 13, in Bettenson 1956, 152). 


In a major controversy from 251 to 256 a.p. over the 
lapsed, St. Cyprian, bishop of;Carthage, and his corre- 
spondents gave an extraordinary exposition of the 
relationship between episcopal authority and voluntary 
consensus, which has a partially republican character. 
First, St. Cyprian (Epistolae 66.8) notes the intimate, 
metaphysical identity between bishop and church: “the 
| 


8 Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses, IU, iii 1iv.1, in Bettenson 1963, 68-9; 
Tertullian, De Praescriptione Haereticonam, xx-xxi, in Bettenson 1963, 
70-1; Campenhausen 1969, 158-63. ' 
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bishop is in the church and the church in the bishop 
(episcopum in ecclesia esse et ecclesiam in episcopo)” 
and he adds that if anyone is not with the bishop he is 
not in the church. This became one of the principal 
proof texts of medieval constitutionalism. Second, the 
basic unanimity (one-spiritedness) of the church re- 
quires actual, known, felt, expressed union among all 
bishops and churches (Cyprian, De Ecclesiae, 257-8; 
see also Campenhausen 1969, 278; Grossi 1958). This 
was put into practice at the regional level through 
regular annual meetings, most famously among the 
bishops of Africa. Cyprian (partly in opposition to 
Roman primacy) proclaimed both the individual liberty 
of bishops and their solidarity and actual consensus. 


We should each put forward our own opinion, ... not 
excluding anyone from the right of communion if they 
think differently. For none of us has set himself up as a 
bishop of bishops, nor driven his colleagues to compulsory 
obedience by tyrannical terror; for every bishop has the 
right to make his own decisions in liberty and authority; he 
can neither judge nor be judged by another (Cyprian, 
Epistolae, in Migne 1865, 1091). 


Cyprian thus emphasized collective episcopal author- 
ity. 
The bishop of Carthage and others believed in the 
legitimating authority of consensus among a large 
number of persons, in elections and in the resolution of 
disputes through synods. Cyprian (Epistolae 55.8) 
wrote of a bishop newly elected at Rome, after a local 
schism, that he stands 


by the testimony of his fellow bishops, whose whole 
number throughout the world has given their agreement 
with concordant unanimity [quorum numerus universus per 
totum mundum concordi unanifnitate consensit] ... he was 
made bishop by the majority of us [plurimis nostris] who 
were present in Rome at that time . .. by the judgment of 
God ... by the testimony of almost all the clergy, by the 
vote [suffragio] of the people who were then present, and 
by the corporation [collegio] of ancient bishops and good 
men. 


Similarly, the Roman clergy, writing to Cyprian during 
that schism, said he had approached them not as judges 
but as partners (“non tam iudices'. . . quam participes”), 
and they agreed that the right policy was 


to discuss the actions of the lapsed by bringing together the 
opinions [collatione consiliorum] of the bishops, presbyters, 
deacons, confessors and laymen who stood firm. Indeed it 
would seem to us invidious and onerous not to have what 
seems to have been committed by many examined by 
many, and [not to] arrive at one judgment when such a 
heavy charge has been brought against so many; because 
no decision can be firm which will not be seen to have had 
the consent of the majority [quod non plurimorum videbitur 
habuisse consensum] (Cyprian, Epistolae 30.5). 


The bishop of Carthage readily endorsed this: 


Since you have written that I should discuss this as fully as 
possible with a large number of colleagues, and since such 
a weighty matter requires the bringing together of greater 
and more careful advice from many [maius et impensius de 
multorum collatione consilium], ... I will discuss it with 
each more fully so that on this . . . a firm judgment directed 
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by the counsel of many bishops, may be returned to you 
(Cyprian, Epistolae 50.5). 


Right decisions, then, are achieved by the widest 
possible consultation among bishops and by participa- 
tion of “many”—presbyters and others, including lay 
people. Numbers demonstrate common witness and 
therefore help define truth; the aim is genuine unanim- 
ity. This marked a new attempt, undertaken for ec- 
clesiological reasons, to involve as many people as 
possible in the decision-making process. Again, just as 
clergy and people mirrored senate and people, the 
collegiality of bishops suggests a senatorial attitude in 
the early church. (St. Jerome declared that priestly 
councils are “our senate”; see note 12 below.) 

We may conclude that early Christianity contained 
elements of republicanism. Indeed, it generated the 
entirely new idea of a general consensus achievable by 
representatives of all peoples in an ecumenical council 
of bishops. This became the common aspiration of the 
Catholic Church from the Council of Nicea (a.D. 325) 
onward. It was without precedent and turned out to be 
of central importance for the history of political 
thought and institutions. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE EUROPE 


The image of the period from Constantine to Luther as 
one of papal monarchy needs to be modified. Until the 
final East/West schism (a.D. 1054), councils and patri- 
archs, including the pope, were generally conceived as 
twin-track methods of achieving juridical order and 
resolving disputes.1° The Council of Nicea regularized 
existing practice by making provincial councils courts 
of first instance for excommunication and episcopal 
misconduct and so an integral part of the juridical 
Structure; they were to convene twice a year.!! The 
development of the Roman see as final appellate court 
was certainly a monarchical phenomenon (Jedin 1967- 
73, vol. 3, part 2). 

During the European Middle Ages up to the Refor- 
mation, republicanism was best exemplified in city 
governments, but elements of republicanism, both an- 
cient and modern, were present in other political 
phenomena. Within the church, popes were elected 
and regularly summoned representative councils for 
legislation. Papal claims to legislate and determine 
doctrine without a council were contested until the 
nineteenth century. The general view was that final 
rulings on doctrine and discipline required both an 
ecumenical council and the consent of the Roman 
bishop. In the respublica Christiana prior to the Refor- 
mation, centralism was balanced by localism and papal 


? See also Cyprian, Epistolae 55.7; compare Synod of Carthage (AD. 
424) in Mansi 1759-98, vol 3, 839-45, and Council of Ephesus (A.D. 
431) in Mansi 1759-98, vol. 4, 1,442. Firmilian, bishop of Caesaria in 
Cappadocia, informed Cyprian that there, too, “the senior and chief 
members come together every year to deal with matters committed 
to their care, so that ... important issues may be determined by 
common counsel” (Migne 1865, 1,204-5). 

10 See, for example, Bettenson 1963, 21-3. 

1 Munier 1974, 34, 106, 124, 139-40; Mansi 1759-98, vol. 2, 669-70, 
and vol. 9, 997-8. 
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powers by a complex web of actual and theoretical 
constitutional constraints. Seriously aberrant popes 
could be deposed (Decretum Gratiani d.40.6) 

Cathedral and monastic chapters (collegia) had im- 
portant powers within the clerical order, particularly in 
the disposition of church property. Procedures for the 
election of bishops and pope and the bishop’s obliga- 
tion to consult his clergy were carefully drafted (Decre- 
tum Gratiani d.24.6 and C.15.7.6; Decretals 3.10-11).12 
New religious movements had a tendency to become 
self-governing religious orders. Many, notably the Do- 
minicans and Franciscans, adopted collegiate, conciliar 
methods of self-management and conducted regular 
elections. From the twelfth to the early fourteenth 
century, general councils of the Western church were 
held with unparalleled frequency (Le Bras 1959, 333- 
40). Canon law prescribed the biannual provincial 
synod (Decretum Gratiani d.18); indeed, it was through 
such synods that Gregory VII (a.p. 1073-85) imple- 
mented his radical, centralist reform program. 

In secular government, representative assemblies 
were for the first time adopted as a regular feature 
from the thirteenth century onward (Marongiu [1949] 
1968). This probably owed something to the example of 
the church, since representative church councils were 
the obvious and, indeed, the only precedent. Nicole 
Oresme (d. 1382), the first theorist to write extensively 
on this subject, referred to them (Black 1992, 167-8). 
The general view of theorists was that the best form of 
government was the regimen mixtum, combining king as 
monarch, his counsellors as the wise, and parliament as 
representing the many (Blythe 1992), 

Theological arguments for monarchy were based on 
the Old Testament, but hereditary monarchical rule, 
although generally practiced, was very seldom de- 
fended in principle. Thomas Aquinas and Bartolus— 
leading theologian and jurist, respectively—said that 
divine law prescribed election (Black 1992, 147-8). 

The phenomenon of self-governing cities from 1100 
to 1500 has been widely misrepresented by English- 
speaking historians of political thought. These cities 
did not exist only in Italy but throughout the manufac- 
turing areas and along the commercial pathways of 
Europe. They were not systematically antifeudal or 
antiseigneurial (Dilcher 1996; Planitz 1954; Reynolds 
1984). They were part of a wider culture of self- 
government, extending to villages (Blickle 1986) and 
including Christian alongside neoclassical features. 
The institutional basis was the collective oath of mutual 
aid and corporate allegiance, corresponding to and 
displacing feudal homage. The use of the oath as a tool 
of social organization and discipline was a feature of 
Germanic feudal, chivalric society; the oath (sacramen- 
tum) was also commonly used by the church, both in 
the religious sacraments of baptism, marriage, and 
ordination and in the Peace movement (Prodi 1992, 


12 St. Jerome was quoted in canon law as saying on this subject: “The 


church has its senate, the assembly of priests without whose advice 
the monks may not undertake anything. ... The Romans too had a 
senate on whose advice they undertook everything” (Decretum 
Gratiani C.16.1.7). 
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chapters 3-4; Weber [1968] 1978, 1,248-60). The 
confluence of these sources is demonstrated by the 
statement of a twelfth-century French commune that 


certain of us, not wishing to destroy, but to fulfil the law, 
have elected to be governed by a common oath association 
[communem coniurationem elegerunt], so that each one 
may sustain his neighbor as his brother as need arises 
(Michaud-Quantin 1970, 130n., 179-81). 


Towns and city states couched their claims in the 
language of liberty and rights (Black 1984, chapter 3; 
Harding 1980). The concept of rights derived from a 
Christian extension of the Stoicized principles of Ro- 
man law (Tierney 1989). In pursuit of their commercial 
and craft-industrial ends, cities, like the guilds before 
and within them, appealed to “justice” (by which they 
sometimes meant their own, in their view, superior 
legal system) (Black 1984, 16-17, 63). Liberty was on 
the whole a Germanic rather than a classical value; it 
also owed something to the theology of St. Paul. At the 
time of the first communes, much use was made of 
“liberty” by the Gregorian reformers in their bid to free 
the churches from feudal dominion (Tellenbach [1940] 
1979, chapter 5). 

The governmental language of towns derived partly 
from the Latin past, partly from Germanic institutions, 
and partly from the example of the church (Michaud- 
Quantin 1970). Thus, their officials and ruling bodies 
were designated as consules, senatus, Schöffen (lt. 
jurors), and concilium, and the town community as 
civitas, commune, Gemeinde, and universitas civium. 
Their practice of electing their rulers could also have 
come from, or be justified by, each or any of these 
sources (Moulin 1953). Their tendency to invoke the 
counsel and consent of citizens is again difficult to 
ascribe to any one specific origin; but precedents and 
contemporary parallels were offered by church govern- 
ment, as was the notion that the community is superior 
to its ruler (Schilling 1992, 15). The truth is that 
Christian and other ideas and languages were com- 
pletely fused in medieval European culture; for exam- 
ple: “All belonging to the friendship of the town have 
agreed by faith and sacrament [or oath] that each will 
help the other as his brother in what is useful and 
honest” (Wilda 1964, 148). 

The friendship of the village invoked the Germanic 
tribal oath association; faith, neighborly mutual aid, 
and possibly sacrament invoked Christianity: useful 
and honest was a Stoic paradox popularized by Cicero 
(Black 1984, 70).14 The debt of republicanism to the 
communal movement as a whole has in general been 
underestimated. 

Not only were non-Renaissance values present and 
sometimes dominant in civic, 'republican milieux, but 
also Italian neoclassicism in arts and letters flourished 
in autocratic Milan and the papal lands just as readily 


13 “Omnes autem ad amicitiam pertinentes villae per fidem et sacra- 
mentum firmaverunt quod unus subvemat alten tamquam fratn m utdi 
et honesto ” 

14 For this combination see also the Weavers’ Chronicle by Clemens 
Jaeger (c 1500-61), an Augsburg shoemaker, Lutheran, and largely 
self-educated humanist (Black 1984, 114-20); it is the first known 
political writing by a manual worker. See Bolgar, 1958, 124-5. 
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as in republican Florence and Venice. It was partly a 
patriotic affair, so that Caesar and Augustus were as 
presentable as the Scipios, Vergil as much loved and 
imitated as Cicero. The civic humanism—or neo- 
Ciceronian rhetoric—of Florence around 1400 (Baron 
[1955] 1966, Seigel 1966) showed that a Renaissance- 
republican alliance was possible. But this was not 
typical; there was no systematic connection between 
neoclassicism and republicanism. Furthermore, hu- 
manist rhetoricians in republics such as Florence and 
Venice espoused ancient, not modern, republicanism, 
not being particularly favorable toward the more dem- 
ocratic aspects of republics. Moves for enlargement of 
the citizenry came from the lesser craft guilds (Najemy 
1982) and, in the case of a Savonarola, Christian 
idealism. Neoclassicists found communal institutions 
quaint and followed their intellectual forerunners in a 
healthy disrespect for the unlettered rabble. The socio- 
political thought inspired by the revival of antiquity 
became anti-Christian only with Machiavelli. 


Conciliarism 


The strongest evidence for convergence between re- 
publicanism and Christianity is in the conciliar move- 
ment (1378-1440s). The attempt to reform the church 
by imposing the will of the council on the pope brought 
together the ancient belief in the authority of councils, 
medieval corporation theory, the ideals of the civic 
communes, and the parliamentary culture of Europe 
(Black 1979, Crowder 1977). Its significance for the 
present discussion lies primarily in the assertion of the 
sovereignty of the church community, represented in a 
general council, over the ruler. This constituted an 
important development in republicanism: Not only 
must rulers be elected and consult, but also—when 
push comes to shove—the citizenry can override the 
ruler. Conciliarists located sovereignty (the concept of 
unitary, unlimited authority had been worked out for 
the papacy) not just in the council but in the church 
community as a real whole: This could only—and 
therefore must—act through a council. 

It is difficult to say where this comes from and how 
much of it was original to the conciliarists. It was not 
part of ancient republicanism. It probably came out of 
the view that groups can act as legal persons (cor- 
poration theory) as well as the canon lawyers’ under- 
standing that—on specific occasions—the college can 
override its ruler (Tierney [1955] 1968). Corporate 
sovereignty had been stated by Marsiglio, who encap- 
sulated the practices of civic communes and redrafted 
Aristotle. This idea was propelled into early modern 
political thought by Salamonio (c. 1450-1532), who 
based his argument mainly upon Roman law (D’Addio 
1954). Conciliarists proclaimed communal sovereignty 
to be the essence of the church constitution. It differed 
from later popular sovereignty (the view that a majority 
of all has the final say) in that authority was ascribed to 
the church as a whole as represented in the council, 
however little say most people had in the selection of 
council members (Black 1979). 

Implementation of such a theory required very care- 
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ful drafting of constitutional laws; it was precisely by 
legal means that the councils of Constance (1414-18) 
and of Basel (1431-1440s) sought to assert their sov- 
ereignty over the pope. In this view the ruler was 
accountable and limited not only by existing laws but 
also by the council as supreme judicial and legislative 
body. The Council of Basel also upheld the right to 
take over the executive powers of the papacy (Black 
1979, 49-51). But the crucial point was that the council 
could depose the pope. 

Some conciliarists took the step, unprecedented for 
republicans, of asserting that their constitutional model 
was the only correct one and therefore should be 
applied to all communities, ecclesiastical and secular. 
They did not thereby become political revolutionaries, 
although Pope Eugenius IV was quick to portray them 
as such; Segovia, Cusa, and others believed that Chris- 
tian monarchies were already parliamentarian (Black 
1970, chapter 3, and 1979, 191-3). Segovia, possibly 
aware of the distinctiveness of what was being said, 
called these views doctrina synodalis. 

The model of secular republicanism was invoked, 
both by the neo-Ciceronian Aeneas Piccolomini (1967, 
32) and by other, non-Italian, authors. Parallels were 
seen with contemporary republican city-states; Segovia 
took the trouble to rephrase the council/pope relation- 
ship in the language of contemporary city-states as 
communitas/executor sive potestas, dictator aut guberna- 
tor. A significant number of the clergy attending the 
Council of Basel actually came from self-governing 
cities (Black 1979, 36-7, 99-100, 173). 

This explicit connection between Christian doctrine 
and republicanism was contested by the papacy with 
widespread success. The throne and altar alliance in 
the form familiar to modern historians was initiated in 
the 1430s in response to conciliarism (Black 1970). The 
new monarchical structures of postmedieval states 
were indeed very frequently justified on theological 
grounds. This gave rise to the belief that there was an 
intrinsic affinity between monarchy and Christianity (in 
particular Roman Catholicism, but also Lutheranism). 


The Reformation 


But the potential connection between Christianity and 
republicanism was once again immediately activated. 
Thwarted in the late-medieval (subsequently Roman 
Catholic) church, republicanism entered a new part- 
nership with Christianity during the Reformation. This 
has been recognized in Calvinism by historians of 
political thought, but it goes farther than that, and the 
extent of the relationship has not been fully stated. 
Before Calvin, the Lutheran Reformation in the ma- 
jority of German cities was accompanied by a desire, 
especially among artisans and guildsmen, to return to 
the original principles of the constitutional community 
(Gemeinde, universitas) and of civic brotherhood 
(Moeller 1972; Ozment 1975). This was one possible 
application of Luther’s notion of the church as a 
community (Gemeine), which Luther himself applied 
to the parish. 

We can see in the early Reformation a revival of the 
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communal movement. The rights of self-governing 
communities were asserted in the Reformation of the 
Emperor Frederick ITI, written in 1523: 


All free, imperial and royal cities and other communes and 
communities in the Holy Roman Empire of the German 
nation shall be granted ... their just rights and proper 
government... in accordance with the principles of Chris- 
tian freedom (Schapiro 1909, 104-5). 


Conversely, Bucer saw the church as “the most perfect, 
most friendly and most faithful brotherhood, commu- 
nity and union” (Moeller 1972, 81). Communal and 
Reformation institutions converged in, for example, 
the distribution of poor relief out of a common chest. 

Hereafter, the main vehicle of the Christian-repub- 
lican alliance was Calvinism. To this there were two 
aspects: the application of republican principles (1) to 
the government of the church and (2) to Christian 
polities under Calvinist direction. The first is clear in 
Calvin’s Institutes (1961, 1217-18): 


Administration of justice in the ancient church was not the 
function of an individual... . This power . . . was not in one 
man’s possession to do whatever he pleased but in the 
hands of the assembly of the elders, which was to the 
church what the senate is to the city [emphasis added]. 


Calvin went on to cite Cyprian’s association of clergy 
and people with the bishop in judicial authority (Calvin 
1961, 1217-18; Schilling 1991). This was implemented 
in the synodal and electoral order established by 
Calvin. He invoked the senatorial order of the early 
church, partly by emphasizing elders (seniores). Cyp- 
rian was the unsung hero of the Reformation period, 
widely cited by different schools: editions of his works 
included six issued in Paris between 1512 and 1726, five 
in Basel from 1521 to 1558, five in Lyon between 1535 
and 1550, three in Antwerp from 1542 to 1589, two in 
Amsterdam (1691, 1700), and one each in Cologne 
(1522), Rome (1563), Geneva (1593), and Oxford 
(1682).15 

One link with civic consciousness lay in Geneva 
itself. Calvin and his supporters threw out the bishop 
and remodeled the city commune, not in a democratic 
direction but in such a way that, in an age of creeping 
principality, Geneva remained one of very few self- 
governing city-states with an elected magistracy and 
functioning councils. 

From this conjunction, republican Christianity devel- 
oped in France, Scotland, and the Low Countries 
(Koenigsberger 1988); and the stage was set for the 
final moment in our story. The French Calvinists laid 
down (1559) a structure of representative government 
with provincial synods (to be held at least once a year), 
a national synod, and conciles généraux. (The Basel 
reformer, Oecolampadius, had stipulated in 1529 that 
synods of pastors should meet biannually.) A similar 
regime was set up for the Netherlands in 1578 (Kidd 
1911, 673-7; Kingdon 1963-4; McNeill 1954, 82, 
246-7, 261-2). Calvinists and others were here repli- 
cating the model briefly established by the Council of 
Basel in the 1430s. The important role given to provin- 


15 Cambridge University Library catalog. 
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cial synods in the appointment and disciplining of 
ministers also reflects early church praxis. 

The influence of Calvinism on theories of secular 
government usually has been seen as focusing on the 
right of resistance. Skinner (1978, ii and chapter 7) has 
rightly argued that, so far as neo-Calvinists advocated 
this, they were neither original nor unique. In any case, 
advocacy of republicanism and the right of resistance 
were not necessarily connected; republicans tended to 
replace resistance with constitutional deposition, which 
is perhaps why Pocock does not refer to the right of 
resistance. 

Over the next hundred years, representative and 
limited government, and government under the law 
and dependent upon popular consent, arose time and 
again from an application of neo-Christian principles 
to the polity. This was achieved in close alliance with 
regional political traditions and with arguments already 
established in philosophy and jurisprudence. First in 
France and then in England, those seeking to limit 
royal power by parliamentary means also appealed 
directly to the fifteenth-century councils and to concili- 
arist theory (Black 1979, 194-8; Oakley 1962; Tierney 
1982, 97-102). 

The type case was the Netherlands, where the devel- 
opment of republican forms was simultaneously influ- 
enced by traditions of medieval constitutionalism, con- 
ciliarism, neo-Calvinism, and neoclassicism (Cicero’s 
De Officiis being now translated into Dutch) (Gelderen 
1992, 284, and 1993, 85, 172-4, 177-8). Appeals to 
liberty (Gelderen 1989, 147, 152) and concord (Gel- 
deren 1992, 282; Althusius 1932, chapter 31) could 
equally well be inspired by Cicero or the New Testa- 
ment. Dutch arguments for the corporate sovereignty 
of the people seem to derive especially from Salamonio 
(Gelderen 1989, 143). 

Johannes Althusius (writing 1603-10 in northwest- 
ern Germany), the last great exponent of early-modern 
communal—as distinct from modern popular—sover- 
eignty, was also a neo-Calvinist. So was John Locke. 
Locke did not call himself a republican, but his consti- 
tutional views—that men first establish a “legislative or 
supreme authority,” that the monarch is “ministerial 
and subordinate to the legislative,” and that all govern- 
ment is under the law (Locke 1967, 11.134-8,143; 
12.153)—place him close to the republican end of the 
spectrum. The dependence of his political philosophy 
upon “a series of theological commitments” is now well 
recognized (Dunn 1969, xi).16 

In the North American colonies, the idea of popular 
self-government was inspired by the neo-Calvinist cov- 
enanted community, as this spilled over from church 
onto civil society. There is a wealth of evidence from 
Massachusetts to support the view that, “when New 
England was settled the two’ covenants, the religious 
and the social, had become one in the minds of their 
leaders” (Miller 1939, 414, and chapter 14; Gooch 
[1927] 1967, 70-4; Pocock 1975, 512-3). Yet, Rhode 
Island records of the 1640s suggest that corporation 


16 Republicanism goes unmentioned in Ashcraft 1986, Dunn 1969, 
and Tully 1993. 
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theory and the tradition of the communes were still 
alive and well: 


And now [since] our charter giveth us power to govern 
ourselves and such others as come among us, and by such 
a form of Civill government as by the voluntary consent 
etc., shall be found most suitable to our estate and 
condition, It is agreed by this present assembly thus 
incorporate, and by this present act declared, that the form 
of government established in Providence Plantations is 
democraticall; that is to say, a government held by the free 
and voluntary consent of all, with the greater part of free 
inhabitants (Bartlett, 1968, 112, 156). 


The republics of early modern Europe were thus 
either survivors of the medieval communal movement 
(Venice, Genoa, Lucca), or imbued with Calvinism 
(Geneva, the United Provinces, some North American 
colonies), or indeed both (the Swiss cantons and cities). 


ROUSSEAU 


The relationship between parts of Rousseau’s Social 
Contract (1966) and Christian ecclesiology, on the one 
hand, and the communal-corporatist tradition, on the 
other (Venturi 1971, 76, 85), have scarcely been per- 
ceived. Yet, several key ideas in Social Contract are 
secular versions of Christian community and become 
more intelligible, if not more plausible, if so viewed. 

The transition from the state of nature to the civil 
state is presented as a moral and intellectual conver- 
sion. Rousseau, finding the Lockean contract too legal- 
istic, insisted that, for a social contract to be effective, 
there must be a profound change of moral understand- 
ing: 


This passage from the state of nature to the civil state 
produces a very remarkable change in man, substituting 
justice for instinct in his conduct, and giving his actions a 
moral quality [la moralité] which they lacked before. Only 
then does the voice of duty replace physical impulse, and 
right replace appetite; man, who till then considered only 
himself, finds himself forced to act on other principles, and 
to consult reason before listening to his inclinations .. . his 
faculties are exercised and developed, his ideas enlarged, 
his sentiments ennobled; his whole soul elevates itself to 
such a point that, if the abuses of this new condition did 
not often degrade him below the condition he has left, he 
ought to bless unceasingly the happy moment ... which 
turned him from a stupid, restricted animal into an intel- 
ligent being and a man (Social Contract 1.8, author’s 
translation). 


What a new creature indeed. The simultaneously 
individual and social character of this act may draw 
upon the notion of baptism as incorporation into a new 
society. The act itself creates the bond. The result is 
presented as an organic and essential union, not alto- 
gether unlike a church: 


In an instant, this act of association produces, in place of 
the particular person of each one who contracts, a moral 
and collective body composed of as many members as the 
assembly has voices; this body receiving by the same act its 
unity, common self [moi commun), life and will (Social 
Contract 1.6). 
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The social contract sometimes looks like a reen- 
actment of the oath-association of city, guild, or 
village: All assemble together and swear to one 
another. One purpose is, as with membership in a 
commune, to release the individual from ties of 
dependence (Social Contract 1.7, II.12). As in the 
corporation of citizens, sovereignty lies in the assem- 
bled people (iII.12-14). 

The ecclesiological ideas of inerrancy and unanimity 
reappear in the concept of the general will and may 
explain its elusive character. The similarity with the 
language of St. Cyprian and John of Segovia is striking. 
Segovia, too, had argued the need for face-to-face 
discussion (Black 1979, 156-60). It may be that the 
peculiar kind of authority vested in the general will 
(Social Contract 1.7, 01.4) derives from the model of the 
church. The terms generalis voluntas and intentio om- 
nium occurred in communal documents and conciliar 
writings,” albeit without many of the ideas associated 
with them by Rousseau (Black 1979, 163-4). Mutual 
aid and the coincidence of private and common good, 
of interest and duty, are fully endorsed by Rousseau 
(1.7). The language of friendship and fraternity is, to be 
sure, replaced by that of citoyen; but reconciliation and 
warm feeling are retained. What above all connects 
Cyprian, the communes, and Rousseau is the ideal of 
spiritual union. 

In Rousseau, to be sure, there is a different kind’ of 
Christian-republican connection, in that La République 
is a nonChristian, though theistic, community. Rous- 
seau’s personal history, from Calvinist upbringing 
through Catholic profession to personal theism 
(Grimsley 1973, chapter 6), gave him a deep familiarity 
with the ideas involved and a motive for innovation. 
His thought, like that of Kant, bore the imprint of 
Christianity. 


CONCLUSION 


Both Pocock and Skinner have in their different ways 
associated republicanism closely with liberty, “human- 
ism,” and Machiavelli. Insofar as liberty is taken to 
mean modern intellectual liberty, and insofar as it 
remains difficult for the modern reader to disassociate 
humanism as belief-pattern from humanism as Renais- 
sance genre, this may imply that Christianity had 
nothing to do with republicanism and that these two 
were mutually opposed. This article demonstrates that 
both these implications would be false. As for Machia- 
velli, what evidence is there that he or those who 
thought like him were more inclined‘ to republicanism 
than were medieval guildsmen and burghers or Calvin- 
ists? A generation ago, Meinecke (1957) expressed a 
very different but no less plausible interpretation of 
Machiavelli’s influence on European statecraft and 
thought; indeed, it is strange that one searches the 
writings of both Pocock and Skinner in vain for any 
sustained discussion of raison d’état. 

The erroneous views which both Pocock and Skinner 


17 This eludes Riley 1986. 
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in their different ways propagate derive to a consider- 
able degree from too close an association between a 
genre (or “language”) and a specific ideology or polit- 
ical program, in this case between either the language 
of liberty, or humanist rhetoric, or a Machiavellian 
perspective and the belief in republican government. 
The historical fact is that republican ideas could, just 
like monarchical ones, be put about in a variety of 
languages (Black 1992, 7-12), in terms of corporation 
theory and neo-Christian ecclesiology as well as in 
neo-Roman or Machiavellian terms. The “Machiavel- 
lian moment” was one important aspect of early- 
modern republican thought, but so, of course, was 
Calvinism. Indeed, it would seem that the politicians 
and intellectuals who—in France, the United Prov- 
inces, Scotland, England, and North America—pro- 
moted republicanism were drawing upon combinations 
of regional constitutionalist traditions, Calvinist Chris- 
tianity, and neoclassical ideas. I know of no evidence 
that, prior to the eighteenth century at least, they were 
less or more likely to be Christian in belief or sentiment 
than were nonrepublicans. The new historiographical 
orthodoxy seriously distorts the record. 

This article has demonstrated, first, that there was no 
necessary connection between Christianity and monar- 
chy. Monarchical thought was not implicit in Christian- 
ity. Serious-minded persons were not bound sooner or 
later to derive the one from the other. There was, 
rather, a potential connection: One could use theocen- 
tric, Christocentric, and other arguments to support 
monarchy, and on several occasions in ancient, medi- 
eval, and modern history people did so. Second, it has 
been demonstrated that there was no less a potential 
connection between Christianity and republicanism. 
This is clear both in early church history and in the use 
made of Christian doctrine as a basis or justification for 
republicanism in medieval and early-modern Europe. 
Again, this was not a necessary connection: Christianity 
flourished in societies where republicanism never ap- 
peared (notably, Byzantium and its successors). But 
this potential connection was actualized in several 
different sets of circumstances in ancient, medieval, 
and modern times. 
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lato’s proposal for the equality of the sexes remains one of the most controversial aspects of his 

argument in the Republic. T explore this argument with special emphasis on locating it within larger 

themes of the work, themes whose relevance to the argument on gender equality have often been 
ignored. On this basis, I find that Plato’s defense of gender equality is serious, but that the foundation and 
the consequences of that argument have not usually been well understood. Plato’s argument for gender 
equality rests on a distinctive view of human nature, and his elaboration of the consequences of pursuing 
gender equality reveal that a price would have to be paid for it that few are willing to accept. His argument 
should be considered by contemporary advocates of gender equality. 


o part of Plato’s outline of the perfectly just 

society in the Republic has generated more 

controversy than its arrangements regarding the 
role of women and the family. Plato’s proposals in 
Book 5 of that work to confer equality on women and 
dissolve the family have been examined and debated, 
attacked and defended, from ancient times to the 
present. Controversy is fueled partly by the radical 
character of these arrangements in themselves, partly 
by the difficulty of interpreting their meaning and 
deciphering the philosophic intention behind them. 
The proposals have been seen sometimes as ironic 
satire, sometimes as fully serious practical recommen- 
dations. Within the past generation, intense scrutiny 
has settled on Plato’s proposals for the equality of 
women in particular. Modern feminism has been espe- 
cially interested in these; but the dispute among femi- 
nist writers as to the meaning and significance of the 
proposals has been nearly as far-ranging as that among 
other interpreters. Plato has been portrayed as a bold 
precursor to modern feminism, as a ruthless suppressor 
of women and the “female voice,” and as a complete 
ironist.! There is no consensus on whether feminism 
can legitimately claim Plato as‘part of its heritage and, 
if so, which of its strains is actually foreshadowed by the 
radical arguments of the Republic. 

Susan Moller Okin (1979, 31, 42) has argued that 
Plato can properly be seen as a pioneer with his 
argument that women are equal, although in her view 
Plato sees equality as a political possibility only under 
conditions of complete communism such as those 
introduced in Book 5 of the Republic. To her, the 
argument of the Laws demonstrates that for Plato the 
reintroduction of private property immediately returns 
women to the household (Okin 1979, 44). This fact, 
together with elements of misogyny she finds in other 
parts of his argument, in her view limits the relevance 
of Plato’s argument to contemporary feminists. Arlene 
Saxonhouse (1992, 151) contends that Plato establishes 
sexual equality in his ideal society at the expense of 
women, by essentially expunging the female. She be- 
lieves that, actuated by a “fear of diversity” character- 
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1 The most useful survey of the literature up to its publication date, 
both feminist and otherwise, is Bluestone (1987). 


istic of Greek intellectual culture, Plato expelled the 
bodily from human nature, then simply absorbed the 
female into male nature. In fact, Saxonhouse (1992, 
153, 157) argues, the family, the female, and the bodily 
are all expelled from the universe of the Republic in a 
quasi-tryannical drive to political and theoretical unity. 
Jean Bethke Elshtain (1981, 37) maintains that Plato 
creates gender equality by destroying both male and 
female identities, but especially the female. In her view 
Plato does succeed in rationalizing political life but 
only by annihilating all that is private and falsely 
expelling whatever is not rational (including gender) 
from human nature (pp. 37-8, 40-1). 

Julia Annas (1976, 1981) rejects the notion that 
Plato can be seen as any sort of feminist on the basis of 
his argument in the Republic. She finds a potentially 
liberating argument in Plato’s suggestion that sex is 
irrelevant to an individual’s talents, but she accuses 
Plato of failing to follow up this insight (p. 185). In her 
view, the preponderance of his remarks shows instead 
that he does not believe women are equal at all (p. 
184). She concludes that women are made equal in 
Plato’s ideal city not out of any concern for their fate, 
or any solicitude for their own preferences, but only 
because Plato sees them as a pool of talent that can be 
put to work for the city (pp. 182, 183). It is less a 
question of justice than of the efficient use of resources. 
Allan Bloom (1968, 383) also argues that Plato does 
not believe women to be equal and that he treats them 
equally in the city of the Republic only for the political 
good. He contends that no women would likely be 
included in the highest class of the guardians on their 
merits and that they are placed there to allow for the 
reproduction of that class. They must share in the 
austere and relentlessly public life of the guardians 
precisely because the natural female tendency to the 
private and the particular would otherwise corrupt the 
guardians themselves (pp. 382-3). Due to the false 
premise of equality on which the scheme rests, the 
whole presentation in this part of the Republic is in 
Bloom’s (pp. 380-1) view a type of comedy. 

No new attempt to navigate these muddy and con- 
tested waters can realistically hope to produce consen- 
sus where better than two millenia of exegesis have 
yielded only discord. Nevertheless, the importance of 
the subject, and the prospect of receiving some illumi- 
nation on an issue with which contemporary society is 
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struggling, continue to inspire fresh attempts. Some of 
these, driven by the urgency of the problem, have 
lacked the detachment to approach Plato’s argument 
with sufficient care and subtlety. The Republic as a 
whole, and Book 5 in particular, are very complex and 
nuanced texts, and many contemporary interpretations, 
in their rush to fit Plato into one political camp or 
another, have suffered from insufficient attention to 
detail. Still more common has been the tendency to 
treat Plato’s arguments on women and the family in 
isolation from the rest of the text. Yet, these proposals 
cannot be properly understood without seeing their 
place in the overall argument of the Republic. 

The temptation to treat Book 5 in isolation is 
encouraged to some degree by the dialogue itself. A 
specific challenge from his interlocutors at the begin- 
ning of Book 5 unleashes what Socrates calls the three 
“waves” of argument— on equality of women, commu- 
nity of women and children, and philosopher-kings— 
that occupy all of books 5, 6, and 7. At the beginning of 
Book 8, the earlier thread is resumed almost seam- 
lessly, with Socrates calling the intervening argument a 
“detour” or “digression” (543c; cf. Glaucon’s reply, 
543d—544a). The intervening section thus has the ap- 
pearance of a free-standing discourse. But this appear- 
ance is misleading. Most of the revolutionary proposals 
of Book 5 are only the culmination of arguments 
developed earlier in the Republic. In retrospect, for 
example, it is clear that only the philosopher is equal to 
the tasks assigned to the rulers in books 3 and 4. These 
tasks included the censorship of poetry, music, and 
even architecture, making them conform to the true 
models of human virtue in order to shape the souls of 
the citizens in the best way possible. Only in the third 
wave of argument do we discover the philosophic 
nature capable of this. 

The second wave, concerning the abolition of the 
family, is likewise implicit in the educational scheme of 
Book 3, a scheme that replaces parental control over 
education with public supervision of its every detail (cf. 
Nettleship 1951, 164; Barker 1961, 213). The rulers 
who supervise this education are to penetrate the soul 
of each child and place him or her at the proper 
position in the city, with exclusive attention to merit. 
Socrates manufactures an oracle according to which 
the city will be destroyed if the rulers indulge in 
nepotism (415b); but the severity of the imprecation 
only underscores the extreme difficulty of overcoming 
the natural, but unjust,? preference of parents for their 
own children—so long as they know who those children 
are. It is visible in Book 3, though only between the 
lines, that equal education and justice according to 
desert can be brought about in practice only through 
the dissolution of the family, the suppression of some 
natural impulses, and the rule of philosophers. 

This obviously raises a number of important ques- 
tions, but it also points to a theme I wish to emphasize, 
one that becomes visible early in the Republic but 
receives its culmination in the section beginning in 


2 As we shall see, the relation of nature and justice turns out to be a 
complex and paradoxical one. 
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Book 5. This is what I shall call the price of justice. Few 
readers have gotten through Socrates’ discussion of the 
educational curriculum in Book 3 without becoming 
uneasy about certain aspects of it. That uneasiness 
stems in part from a sense of the sacrifices that must be 
made for justice. Confining ourselves to the passages 
just reviewed, those sacrifices include freedom of the 
arts, music, and poetry as well as the freedom of 
parents to educate their children as they wish.? 
Socrates argues in each case that justice requires these 
sacrifices, and it is a testament to his candor that these 
sacrifices are outlined with great clarity. But this can- 
dor is also an important part of Plato’s intention in the 
dialogue.* Properly understood, the Republic is not just 
an investigation into the nature of justice but into the 
price that would have to be paid to achieve it. This is 
especially important to understanding the Republic’s 
teaching on gender equality. It leads us to the conclu- 
sion, I believe, that rather than being purely ironic 
Plato is as serious about gender equality as he is about 
any element of the perfectly just regime in the Repub- 
lic. But we do not know yet how serious that is, for one 
of the lessons conveyed by the book as a whole is that 
justice, at least the justice attainable in politics, is itself 
only a qualified good, precisely on account of the 
sacrifices it requires. This lesson is conveyed by the 
pervasive consideration of the price of justice and by 
the resistance to Socrates’ proposals exhibited by his 
interlocutors. 


EQUALITY AND “FEMALE HUMAN 
NATURE” 


It is ironic that the whole series of arguments in books 
5, 6, and 7, including the argument on gender equality, 
is one that Socrates wanted to avoid. He hoped that the 
account of justice and the just city given through Book 
4 would satisfy his interlocutors. But they have not 
forgotten an earlier remark of his that in the city the 
treatment of women and children will be governed by 
the principle that friends hold things in common 
(423e). At the beginning of Book 5, they press him to 
explain this apparently radical suggestion. Socrates 
resists their pleas, insisting that this will force him in 
effect to undertake the whole discussion as if from the 
beginning (450a). It is doubly surprising, therefore, that 
when he finally agrees to the task, he begins by taking 
on even more controversy than his companions have 
asked. They have questioned him about the community 
of women and children, but before addressing that 
issue Socrates launches into the difficult subject of 
gender equality. His motivation for introducing this 


3 Obviously, there are differences between our understanding of 
these goods and that of Plato’s contemporaries. Nevertheless, there 
are enough similarities to make Plato’s discussion highly relevant to 
reflections on justice today. As we shall see, Socrates’ interlocutors— 
and Socrates himself—clearly see these things as sacrifices (e.g., 
398a—b, 399e, 449d). 

4 I make no distinction in this article between the views of Socrates 
and those of Plato in the Republic. No incontestable basis for such a 
distinction has ever been found. I will simply treat Socrates as a 
creation of Plato in this dialogue. 
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subject is quite mysterious at the outset, for the com- 
munity of women and children does not require gender 
equality.> The introduction of this subject surely comes 
as a complete surprise to the interlocutors. Even when 
Socrates returns to the community of women and 
children, in the second wave of argument in Book 5, he 
does not make clear the relation between the two 
waves or his reason for introducing gender equality in 
the first place. For the present, we may just note that 
the fact Socrates pursues the theme of gender equality 
unprovoked and unsolicited suggests he is serious 
about it, rather than simply ironic. Sexual equality is 
not necessary to the community of women as such, but 
it proves to be necessary to that community as Socrates 
conceives of it. 

It is not that the theme of sexual equality has 
received no preparation to this point in the Republic. 
To the contrary, Socrates has throughout the book 
been subtly leading his audience away from a narrowly 
male understanding of human excellence to an under- 
standing that embraces humanity in a wider sense 
(Bloom 1968, 383-4, 441-2). From Book 1 onward, 
Socrates has emphatically spoken of “human virtue,” 
not male virtue, when discussing the character of 
human excellence. If there is such a virtue, it would by 
definition be genderless (cf. Meno 71d—73a). Curiously 
enough, though, when the discussion of gender equality 
in Book 5 takes up this theme, it does not make use of 
the simple syllogism just described (especially 456d—e). 
Indeed, Socrates begins by speaking not of human 
virtue at all but of animals. Dogs, he notes, participate 
in the work of guarding flocks, regardless of gender; 
their different roles in reproduction do not disqualify 
one sex from the task of guarding (451d). Hence, 
Socrates concludes, both men and women in the per- 
fectly just city will qualify as guardians. Furthermore, 
they will exercise in the nude together, no matter how 
ridiculous this looks to the eyes of current convention 
(452). After all, dogs of both sexes work perfectly well 
together, without benefit of clothing. 

Socrates’ interlocutors appear to go along with this, 
but the weakness of the argument from analogy is clear 
enough. Socrates himself, surprised perhaps by the lack 
of resistance, raises the obvious objection: Are not 
male and female different in their natures? And was it 
not laid down at the foundation of the city that people 
with different natures must perform distinct tasks 
(453b—c; cf. 370a—b)? Socrates pauses to underline the 
seriousness of this objection: This is precisely the kind 
of difficulty he was attempting to escape by passing 
over this whole section of the argument (453c—d). 

Given this trepidation, the ease with which Socrates 


5 Women could easily be held in common without being equal. They 
could be kept in a collective harem or breeding-stable for the male 
guardians (cf. Annas 1976, 308n; Jacobs 1978, 30; Pierce 1973, 10; 
Saxonhouse 1976, 201; Smith 1983, 471; Vlastos 1989, 289), which is 
almost what the phrase “community of women” implies, after all. 
Socrates does speak of the “possession of women” when he first 
introduces the concept (423e), but this is when he 1s trying to slip past 
his auditors without provoking a response. The actual institution as 
elaborated in Book 5 should strictly be called “community of 
spouses” rather than community of women only (Pomeroy 1975, 116; 
Vlastos 1989, 276). i 
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overcomes the problem he has raised can only be 
described as amazing. He begins by claiming that, while 
male and female obviously do differ, the difference is 
no more significant than that between bald and non- 
bald men (454c). But this analogy, if anything, is less 
conclusive than the one before it. Socrates therefore 
follows with a more substantial argument, one focusing 
on knowledge and the arts. He notes that a woman as 
well as a man may be skilled at medicine, and he asserts 
that male and female doctors share the same “nature” 
by virtue of their shared art. He soon extends the same 
argument to music, gymnastic, war, and other arts. On 
the basis of this logic, Socrates now claims that “it is 
not at all hard” to overcome the objection based on the 
notion that male and female natures are distinct 
(455a). 

It is this argument from knowledge and the arts, 
rather than the two analogies that precede it, which 
represents Socrates’ serious argument for the equality 
of the sexes (Saxonhouse 1976, 199; Scaltsas 1992; 
Smith 1983, 472; Strauss 1977, 79). But it is neither so 
easy nor so conclusive as Socrates seems to present it 
here. Knowledge and the arts have been central to his 
investigation of justice from Book 1 onward (e.g., 332c 
ff.). The division of labor, which is the founding prin- 
ciple of his city’s justice, rests on the notion that 
different natures are suited for different tasks. As 
interpreted by Socrates, this principle entails that a 
person’s nature is defined by the art for which he is 
suited. But this means that nature and art or the 
capacity for art (i.e., reason or intellect) are essentially 
one (370a—b; cf. 455b-c). The argument for gender 
equality in Book 5 merely follows this principle, in the 
process bringing out some of its far-reaching conse- 
quences. Indeed, one of the purposes of the argument 
for gender equality in the Republic is to make the 
radical consequences of this understanding of nature 
explicit, in preparation for its ultimate expression in the 
nature of the philosopher. For now, we must take care 
to appreciate the implications of this premise as the 
foundation for gender equality. One of these is that 
gender is irrelevant to justice only to the extent that 
human nature can be reduced, or purified, to the 
rational or intellectual. The analogy to sheep-dogs was 
misleading, then, at least to this extent: The equality of 
genders in that species is not dependent on any art or 
knowledge, whereas Socrates’ argument about the 
equality of the human genders depends decisively on 
the uniquely human trait of reason. We know that 
animal analogies are always dangerous, but this one 
also points ahead to the difficulties that will lie in 
separating art and rationality from the body, for it 
appears that human, as opposed to canine, equality will 
have to abstract rather ruthlessly from the body. It will 
also abstract from any nonrational parts of the soul. 

This is far from the only place where the argument of 
the Republic depends upon forgetting the body (Pierce 


6 454c—d. The language Socrates uses here should be noted, though 
it is difficult to render in English. Literally, he proposes that a male 
and a female who are “doctors in soul” or “with respect to soul” 
(Tùy yuxýv) have the same nature. 
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1973, 5; Saxonhouse 1985, 38; Strauss 1977, 109, 115, 
116-7, 138). The omission is especially instructive here 
because it shows us more clearly just what it means to 
abstract from the body. Many modern feminists have 
concluded that gender equality requires “overcoming 
biology”; abstracting from the body in the Republic can 
be seen as a similar exercise. There, the bodily or 
nonrational part of human nature, which is the locus of 
gender difference (and doubtless of much else), must 
be discounted or circumvented in order to establish 
equality of men and women. Both the modern and the 
ancient arguments raise two crucial questions: Where 
does the line between biology or the bodily and the rest 
of human nature lie, and how can the former be 
overcome in practice? This may require not just a 
separation of soul and body but of different parts of the 
soul. As raised by Socrates, the question becomes just 
how much must be excised from human beings in order 
to leave us with a nongendered nature, the nature that 
the male and female doctor share and that can be a 
basis for the type of equality he envisages. 

Socrates is aware of the great difficulty of making this 
determination. The task involves nothing less than full 
knowledge of human nature, its parts, and the priority 
of those parts. Close attention to the way Socrates 
develops his argument at this juncture reveals a com- 
plex problem indeed. To begin with, we need to notice 
that he does not in his defense of sexual equality deny 
that there are differences between the sexes nor that 
these are natural. He refers at points to “female human 
nature” and “the nature of the female” (453a, 466d). 
He implicitly admits that this nature is as such different 
from male human nature (453a, c). His argument for 
sexual equality is therefore not that there are no 
differences between male and female nature but that, 
in comparison with nature interpreted as art or intel- 
lect, these differences are no more significant than that 
between bald and nonbald men. 

It is in validating this position that one would have to 
sort out the parts or aspects of human nature, deciding 
which are significant and which are not, and indeed 
making sense of the notion that acknowledged ele- 
ments of human nature may be discounted in this way. 
Abstraction from the body or “overcoming biology,” 
properly understood, points to precisely this most 
daunting of philosophical tasks. Socrates alludes to this 
task, and to the difficulties that lie hidden in it, by 
making natural differences proliferate in this part of 
the Republic (cf. Benardete 1989, 116). If male and 
female doctors have the same nature on account of 
their art, a male doctor and a male carpenter will have 
different “natures” (454d; cf. 453e, 370a—b). Bald and 
nonbald are even described by Socrates as diverse 
“natures” here, as once again are male and female 
(454c; 453a). Each of us, it seems, is made up of a great 
variety of cross-cutting “natures.” Yet, the upshot of 
this is that no simple appeal to “nature” can settle the 
argument about gender equality, or any other aspect of 
justice. Nature is too complex and ambiguous a thing. 

This does not mean that nature properly understood 
is not at the heart of the matter for Socrates, or that the 
choice of what parts of nature are to be “privileged” is 
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arbitrary. To the contrary, his position is clearly that, 
once we recognize the complexity of nature, our task 
becomes one of distinguishing its essential from its 
inessential aspects. Justice or human virtue will then 
require perfecting the former while suppressing any of 
the latter that may interfere. But since things can only 
be distinguished as essential or inessential with a view 
to some specific function or task, Socrates’ argument 
points ultimately to the need for a reliable account of 
the true human function or avocation (cf. 456e, 353a— 
b). As Socrates describes it in this context, the task is to 
divide the forms or kinds in ways that are appropriate 
rather than inappropriate (454a). But this is nothing 
other than a description of the philosophic dialectic as 
Socrates understands it (cf. Findlay 1974, 178; Fried- 
lander 1969, 104-5). Socrates thus indicates that na- 
ture’s complexity, uncovered by the issue of gender 
equality, calls for philosophy as the proper way of 
approaching the questions with which it confronts us. 

Philosophy and the philosophers will respond to this 
call in the third wave of argument in Book 5. In the 
interim, we have at least caught a glimpse of the 
daunting set of problems opened up by the issue of 
gender equality—the very problems, no doubt, 
Socrates foresaw when he attempted to avoid this 
section of the argument altogether. The first wave of 
argument raises but cannot definitively settle the ques- 
tion as to what human nature really is and which of its 
parts is essential or inessential. The Republic as a whole 
does not settle this question in any final way, but it does 
provide us with a set of very serious reflections on the 
matter, and it comes to at least a provisional under- 
standing of the main issue. 

The understanding of nature, and hence of true 
human virtue, at which the Republic ultimately arrives 
differs in some important respects from the one out- 
lined in the early books and reflected, for example, in 
the well-known account of virtue in Book 4. Book 4 
makes virtue out to be the proper ordering of the three 
parts of the soul—reason, anger or spiritedness, and 
desire—produced by the type of education described in 
Book 3. This account of human nature is widely 
associated with the Republic as a whole, though 
Socrates admits it is not entirely satisfactory even while 
propounding it (435d; cf. 443d; Guthrie 1978; Shorey 
1978, 8-9). In Book 6 he makes the same point even 
more strongly (504b), and in Book 7 he becomes 
explicit: Next to the fully rational virtue that has been 
uncovered by the discussion of philosophy, the virtues 
outlined earlier can be seen as bodily in nature, mere 
products of habit (80s, okno, 518e; cf. 619c—d). 
Rather than being based on a fully formed and author- 
itative rationality, they were produced by the habitua- 
tion or training of the nonrational parts of the soul. 
This kind of training contrasts with persuasion or 
knowledge, which is the root of true, rational virtue. 
“Habituation” is bodily, dealing with the parts of our 
nature that are immune to persuasion (Bruell 1994, 
271). By contrast, Socrates says, rational virtue could 
be called “divine” (518e; cf. Guthrie 1978, 232-3), and 
in Book 9 a new image of the soul is proposed that 
reflects this perspective. The three parts of the soul are 
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now portrayed as a human, a lion, and a many-headed 
beast, all within an exterior shell having a human 
appearance (588c-e). This image retains the basic 
tripartite structure of human nature, but unlike the 
earlier account of the soul, it suggests strong doubts as 
to whether its three parts really constitute a coherent 
whole. In his description, Socrates emphasizes that 
each part has its own separate form or “idea” (588c—d; 
cf. 434b, 435c). And of the three parts of the soul, this 
new account makes reason literally its only “human” 
part. It also makes much more palpable how it may 
become necessary to suppress some parts of our nature 
in order that others may flourish, those whose perfec- 
tion constitutes true human virtue. 

These arguments or suggestions, scattered through- 
out the second half of the Republic, are in some 
respects the progeny of the first wave of argument in 
Book 5. They represent new and more serious at- 
tempts, prompted partly by the questions that arose 
there, to think through the problem of human nature’s 
different parts and the relation of those parts. The 
image in Book 9, in suggesting that reason is the only 
“human” part of man, suggests as well that the only 
true human virtue or perfection is rational perfection. 
Even if we were to resist this suggestion and regard the 
human being as the complex of things brought together 
in that image—the human, the lion, and the beast—the 
nonrational virtues still would have to be seen as 
virtues in only a secondary sense, mere habits imposed 
on the nonrational aspects of our nature (591b, c). The 
purely rational part of the soul and its virtue then may 
have to be described as superhuman or divine, an 
idiom Socrates employs more than once (589d, e, 
590d). But if the highest virtue accessible to man is 
identical to the divine, if to perfect humanity ultimately 
means to transcend humanity and become divine, we 
would seem to be left with no human nature at all, 
strictly speaking, but only a divinely rational soul 
thrown together with beasts in a human shell (cf. 
Phaedrus 237d, 246b et seq.). To decide among these 
alternatives, we would need the knowledge alluded to 
already, knowledge of each of the parts of human 
nature, a grasp of the way they fit together, and a way 
of deciding whether some of these parts are not 
essential to our humanity. It is not clear that we have 
such knowledge at our disposal. 

In Book 10, Socrates makes his clearest declaration 
of uncertainty about the human soul, but it is coupled 
with a firm suggestion as to how he thinks it most likely 
to be constituted. The soul as we know it in this life, he 
says, is too burdened with accretions associated with 
the body to allow its true nature to be easily recognized 
(611b—d). In particular, it is difficult to know whether 
its nature consists of many forms or of one (612a; cf. 
Phaedrus 230, 270d—271a). Nevertheless it is likely, he 
speculates, that in itself the soul is simple and homo- 
geneous rather than differentiated (611b) and that its 
true nature is rational (611e). If any part of the soul is 
immortal, he says, then it is likely to be only this 
quasi-divine, rational part (611b—e; cf. Phaedo 80b- 
82b; Timaeus 69c—70a; Grube 1980, 139; Guthrie 1978, 
233-4; cf. Aristotle Nicomachaen Ethics 1177b30- 
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1178a25). The soul as we know it is likely similar to 
Glaucus, a god whose true appearance was disfigured 
almost beyond recognition by being worn down in 
some places and overgrown in others, due to submer- 
sion in the sea (611d). If this analogy holds, then the 
“bodily” parts of the human soul are only disfigure- 
ments it has received by its association with the body. 

This is the end of the line of speculation opened up 
by Socrates’ reluctant foray into the subject of women 
and equality in Book 5 of the Republic. We may seem 
to have strayed far from the subject of gender equality, 
but our trajectory has been faithful to Socrates’ argu- 
ment for equality, which rested on the essentially 
rational view of human nature. And it bears repeating 
that Socrates chose to put the equality of women at the 
beginning-point of the trajectory. The progression of 
the three waves of argument in books 5 and following, 
beginning with sexual equality and culminating in 
philosophy, is a movement away from the body or the 
bodily and toward purely rational nature. This progres- 
sion indicates that the gendered parts of nature are the 
first, or perhaps the most emblematic, parts that must 
drop away in the course of this movement. The pro- 
gression is far from easy, and gender is not, of course, 
the only thing that drops away. The dependence of 
Socrates’ argument on a specific view of nature is 
confirmed by his scorn for the sexual equality found in 
democracy (563b). Democratic equality, including the 
democratic equality of the sexes, is based on anything 
but rational excellence, and it is a leveling rather than 
a distributive equality (558c). 

The whole of this discussion amply bears out 
Socrates’ warning at the beginning of Book 5 that the 
arguments upon which he and his interlocutors are 
about to embark not only are difficult but also admit of 
many doubts (450c). Though the argument of the 
Republic is built on the rational view of human nature, 
taken as a postulate or hypothesis, the book as a whole 
does not dogmatize on this question. The possibility of 
building on an alternate hypothesis, and the implica- 
tions of this for gender equality in particular, is dem- 
onstrated by Plato’s other great political construct, the 
Laws. 


THE PLACE OF WOMEN IN THE LAWS 


The Laws is Plato’s description of a city not as perfect 
as that of the Republic but more practicable. This 
difference of intent, rather than any fundamental 
change in Plato’s own thinking, dictates the different 
arrangements regarding women in the Laws (Okin 
1977, 346, 368-9). The Laws retains private families, 
an arrangement of acknowledged inferiority (Laws 
739c—e, 807b). Women are not given the same roles as 
men, and certainly no explicit argument is made for 
their equality. To the contrary, the only explicit state- 
ments on the subject in the Laws make women out to 
be different from men and inferior to them (e.g., 781b, 
802e, 917a). 

Women are treated more equally in the city of the 
Laws than they were in any of the actual communities 
of Plato’s day (cf. 805d—806c). They are made more a 
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part of public life than they were in those communities. 
But the Athenian stranger who directs the discussion of 
the Laws argues that a primary obstacle to giving 
women this public role will be the resistance of the 
women themselves (781c; cf. 834d). He seems to trace 
this resistance to a “natural” secretiveness and cunning 
that he detects in women (781a). These certainly sound 
like the kinds of traits that might be stereotypically 
associated with women. But are they truly natural? In 
the same breath, the Athenian stranger makes them 
secondary effects of another female trait, weakness (tò 
acbevés, 781a). Relative weakness compared to men 
was one difference Socrates was willing to admit in 
women in the Republic (aaPevéotepov, 455e; see also 
456a, 457a), but he refused to admit that it had any 
serious consequences for the equality of the sexes. 
Indeed, he used women’s relative weakness in all 
activities paradoxically to bolster his argument for 
equality: It proves there are no distinctly female talents 
or arts (455d—e; Benardete 1989, 116; Pierce 1973, 2-3; 
Tovey and Tovey 1974, 596; cf. Averroes 1974, 57). In 
the Laws, women’s weakness is said to lead to their 
natural secretiveness (thus suggesting, in accord with 
the Republic, that “weakness” is the root of the distinc- 
tively female traits), secretiveness that makes it at once 
imperative to transform women into public beings and 
difficult to do so. The solution of the Laws is to draw 
women out into public, though not nearly so far as in 
the Republic. Through it all, the natural status of the 
distinctive female traits remains obscure. At the con- 
clusion of this section of his argument, the Athenian 
stranger says simply that women will resist publicity 
because they have been “habituated” to life indoors 
(elOtopévov, 781c). 

Ambiguity over whether “female nature” is truly 
natural or is the product of culture or habituation 
pervades the argument of the Laws. One of the work’s 
strongest assertions of natural difference between men 
and women is in the middle of an extensive discussion 
of education straddling books 7 and 8, a discussion 
which also contains significant statements to a contrary 
effect. At issue in these contexts is whether boys and 
girls should share the same education. According to the 
Laws, they will do so until age stx—including common 
dances in the nude, to the extent that shame allows 
(772a). This institution is reminiscent of the Republic’s 
nude exercises, except for the important and open- 
ended concession to “shame” and the age limitation. 
Special difficulties arise after that age. On the one 
hand, the Athenian stranger says that males and fe- 
males should be taught different songs because of the 
way the genders differ in nature, even going so far as to 
mention the virtues that are distinctive to each gender 
(802e). But this compartmentalization is artificial at 
least to the extent that the “female” virtues listed 
here—order and moderation—are obviously to be 
cultivated by the men as well. The converse can be said 
about the “male” virtues, though to a lesser extent.’ 


7 The male virtues identified here, magnificence and courage, seem 
to be cultivated in both genders, at least to a much greater extent 
than was common in Plato’s day. A particular effort seems to be 
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And a later passage on education reveals a less confi- 
dent attitude toward nature and gender altogether. On 
the other hand, the Athenian stranger has the young 
men of his city participate in martial contests on 
horseback and would like the girls to do the same. But 
he fears the young women will resist, unless perhaps 
their “nature” accepts it on account of a “habitual 
disposition” (80s) produced by parts of their earlier 
education (834d). This passage echoes the earlier 
statement on female resistance to entering public life, 
along with its deep ambiguity about female nature. 
Both passages portray a distinctly enigmatic relation- 
ship between nature, on the one hand, and habit or 
social conditioning on the other. Habit seems to be 
capable of molding natural predisposition, perhaps 
even of forming the traits we know as “nature” them- 
selves. It seems that what we call “nature” is partly at 
least a product of education, conditioning, or habitua- 
tion. The precise line between habit and nature, how- 
ever, and thus the true extent of habit’s power, remains 
somewhat mysterious in the Laws. 

The discussion of female nature in the Laws, far 
from revealing a dogmatic view of gender differences, 
leaves us uncertain as to the status of nature in general. 
Its portrayal of gender and nature is actually much 
closer to that of the Republic than is often recognized 
(cf. Guthrie 1978, 239-40). One of the clearest signs of 
this is a passage in the Laws devoted to ambidexterity, 
a topic introduced as an analogue to the problem of 
gender and nature (794d). The Athenian stranger 
advocates ambidexterity, asserting that right-handed- 
ness is the product of habituation, not of nature. This 
habituation, moreover, is “mindless” because it need- 
lessly wastes some of our natural capacity (794d—795a). 
His argument is filled with references to “nature,” all of 
them intended to show that developing the skills of 
only one hand is a betrayal of nature. In the context, 
the praise of ambidexterity is clearly meant to impugn 
the “mindlessness” of an education that is segregated 
by gender and thus wastes natural talents (Okin 1979, 
61; Pangle 1980, 480-1). But after thus preparing the 
way for an egalitarian argument, perhaps along the 
lines of the Republic, the Athenian stranger pulls back. 
The argument is never made, because the convention- 
ality of his interlocutors—and the limitations of the 
second-best regime—prevent it from being acted on 
(cf. Okin 1979, 63; Pangle 1980, 481). It is also more 
than possible that the Athenian stranger does not wish 
to address forthrightly the question whether ambidex- 
terity and its analogue are perfections or disfigure- 
ments of nature. His discussion has already revealed 
the immense difficulties of this issue. 

The discussion of ambidexterity, abortive as it is, still 
gives us insight into the character of the Laws and 
indirectly into the argument of the Republic. Concern- 


made to produce courage in the women of the Laws, even against 
Greek cultural norms (the Greek word for courage, avdpela, literally 
means “manliness”). In one striking passage, the Athenian stranger 
states that his city will make a good “man” (&vńp, 770d) out of each 
of its citizens, women included (see Pangle 1980, 465, 482-3). In the 
same place, though, he describes a “good man” as one possessing the 
virtue appropriate to a “human being” (a@v8pwos, 770d1). 
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ing the Laws, it suggests that the dialogue, in conceding 
to convention and habit in the matter of gender, 
concedes to “mindlessness.” This would be one of the 
important measures of the inferiority of the Laws in 
comparison with the Republic, where this concession is 
not made. But precisely in making the concession, the 
Laws demonstrates the great power of the forces to 
which it bows. Moreover, the way the Athenian 
stranger deals with the conventions and habits he is 
compelled to admit in the city suggests that these have 
a certain predisposition or bent of their own—that, 
once allowed to develop, the habits will develop in a 
single direction, the direction of the familiar or con- 
ventional gender roles. Thus, the Athenian stranger 
speaks of humoring habit in the women of his city, or of 
resisting it, but never of giving it a fundamentally new 
direction. “Habit,” it seems, has a nature, or a natural 
tendency, of its own. The same conclusion is suggested 
by the Republic, where the decline of the perfectly just 
regime follows a predictable path once its rational 
virtue is lost. Women, moreover, play a key role in the 
initial stage of that decline (549c—d). It may be that 
“habit” has a greater potential hold over female than 
male nature. 

The “natural” tendencies of habit seem to be rooted 
in the association of habit and the body or the bodily 
parts of human nature (including nonrational parts of 
the soul). The treatment of habit and nature in both 
the Laws and the Republic point to this association. 
The Republic ultimately depicts nonphilosophic virtue 
(including the virtue depicted in Book 4) as little more 
than a taming of the nonrational parts of nature by 
habituation (Republic 518e, 591b, c). For all those 
citizens of the Republic who are not philosophers, the 
burden borne by this habituation becomes great in- 
deed, as ever larger portions of human nature need to 
be brought under control in the first two waves of 
argument in Book 5.8 The Laws resigns itseif to the 
expression of many of these traits, but its ambivalence 
as to whether they are more properly understood as 
“nature” or “habit” is more reminiscent of the outlook 
of the Republic. The two dialogues taken together seem 
to suggest something like the following explanation of 
this ambivalence. From the viewpoint of rational na- 
ture, nonrational nature appears as simply a realm of 
habit. If nonrational nature submits to the dictates of 
rational nature, as happens most extensively in the 
Republic, then it is tamed by habituation. But if it is 
allowed to follow its innate inclination, then this is 
mere habit as well, or will appear so to rational nature. 
This accounts for the idiom of the Laws. Thus, in 
dealing with the nonrational parts of human nature, 
the choice is not so much between nature and habit as 
between rational habit and “mindless” habit, the latter 
being habit that results from nonrational nature taking 
its course. To call them both habit is simply to imply 


3 It is not actually clear whether all classes of the city participate in 
the institutions outlined in Book 5 (see Barker 1961, 245, 278; Strauss 
1977, 113-4). If nonphilosophers are exempt from them, their 
habituation will be limited to the education and the virtues of books 
3 and 4, an arduous enough training m itself. 


that the parts of human nature with which they deal are 
its nonessential parts, to express an ambivalence about 
whether they should be dignified with the title “na- 
ture.” 

This does not, of course, minimize the difficulty 
faced by anyone who would overcome those habits that 
represent an assertion of nonrational nature, particu- 
larly in the matter of gender. Given the link between 
habit and the body, overcoming habit could be assim- 
uated to “overcoming biology,” which can only be done 
by circumventing, suppressing, or otherwise abstracting 
from the body and the bodily. The Laws, unlike the 
Republic, does not take this path. Yet, its more con- 
ventional treatment of women does not stem from a 
fundamentally different conviction as to female nature. 
Neither the Laws nor the Republic is built on the 
presumption that the female traits perceived by con- 
vention are simply “natural”; nor does either assert 
they have absolutely no basis in nature. Just as the 
Laws acknowledges that the predispositions of nonra- 
tional nature can be viewed as mere habits, so the 
Republic acknowledges that the nonrational elements 
of humanity are indeed parts of our “nature.” Neither 
work rests on a dogmatic view of nature and gender. In 
effect, Plato leaves unresolved the question of “essen- 
tialism” that has agitated contemporary feminist writ- 
ing. The question whether there is an essential female 
nature that is inseparable from the female human 
being is seen by Plato as one of the deepest and most 
perplexing of human problems. It is a part of the larger 
problem of the parts of human nature and of whether 
its bodily parts are essential or nonessential to human 
beings in general. Plato’s analysis, spread across the 
Republic and the Laws (and, of course, the other 
dialogues), is an attempt to comprehend this problem 
in all its complexity. 

The Republic and the Laws show us two ways this 
problem can be resolved in the matter of gender. The 
Republic works from the highest, rational view of 
human nature. This gives us a nongendered humanity, 
but its realization requires the taming if not the 
suppression of nonrational nature. In the Laws, the 
decision is made to concede more to the nonrational 
parts of nature—or (to state the same point somewhat 
differently) to honor other aspects of humanity. It is 
Plato’s argument that the place of women in society 
will be decisively affected by which of these two views 
of nature is chosen. 

The Laws takes a broader view of nature than the 
Republic, but in embracing nature’s nonrational parts, 
the Laws also embraces gender difference. There is no 
question that, for Plato, the approach of the Laws is 
inferior to that of the Republic. But that is not simply 
the end of the story. At the beginning of Book 5 of the 
Republic, Socrates expresses frank doubts regarding 
the measures he is about to advocate. It may be 
doubted not only whether these things are possible, he 
warns, but also even whether they are best (450c). This 
doubt is echoed in provocative fashion at the conclu- 
sion of the argument about female nature. There, 
Socrates claims he has established that gender equality 
is according to nature, but he implies that this still 
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leaves open the question whether it is “best” (456b—c). 
Remarkably, nature provides only a dubious standard 
for the good. The reason would seem to be the 
ambiguity and uncertainty of human nature itself. 
Human nature in its most authentic sense may be the 
wholly rational nature of the Republic, but we have 
seen enough of the difficulties surrounding the ques- 
tion of human nature to recognize that claims on behalf 
of other elements of human nature have legitimate 
reason to be heard. These might, indeed, prevent 
gender equality, despite its agreement with true human 
nature, from being unambiguously “best.” When 
Socrates turns, briefly, to argue that it is indeed best, he 
does so on the basis of the simple claim that it produces 
the best women and men at the upper levels of the city; 
the men and women who undergo the guardians’ 
education will necessarily be the best men and women, 
which in turn is best for the city (456e). But though the 
women in the ideal city may be the best of women, they 
will not be the best women (Benardete 1989, 116). As 
Socrates says, his education will “produce” neither men 
nor women for the city (456c). Within the limits of the 
possible, the women of the ideal city are prevented 
from becoming gendered beings at all (457a; Barker 
1961, 259; Tovey and Tovey 1974, 600). The same must 
be said of the men.’ 

It has been argued by more than one commentator 
that Plato’s advocacy of the equality of women is not 
motivated by a concern for the just treatment of 
women but by social benefit. This is unnecessarily 
harsh; after all, the argument for equality is a part of 
the Republic’s overall treatment of justice (Spelman 
1988, 20). But it is true that the rational view of human 
nature on which the argument for equality is based is 
chosen not primarily for its effect on the position of 
women but for its harmony with the view that philos- 
ophy, the perfection of the rational faculty, is simply 
the true human perfection. The argument for the 
equality of women in the Republic is an opening wedge 
for that theme. In itself, the defense of equality is 
similar to the Socratic dictum that “to know the good is 
to do the good.” Though this proposition is supported 
by a wholly rational view of human nature—once 
reason grasps the good, there will be no effectual 
resistance from any other part of human nature to 
doing it—it is nevertheless a paradox, because the 
complexity of human nature prevents it from being 
always true in practice. It is a puzzle rather than a 
“doctrine,” an occasion for the contemplation of its 
own limitations and of the ambiguities of human 


9 This point is made by Elshtain (1981, 37), though she points out 
that the sacrifice may be seen as more severe for the women than for 
the men, primarily because the public life of the guardians is farther 
from the life traditionally allotted to women than to men. Warfare, 
for example, a traditionally male occupation, must of necessity be 
part of the guardians’ skill (cf. Saxonhouse 1985, 44-5). To the extent 
that the traditional life for men and women 1s grounded in the 
natural predisposition of each, as the Laws implies, this suggests that 
women must travel a greater distance than men to arrive at the 
nongendered life of the citizens of the Republic. 
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nature that impose those limitations.!° Gender equality 
in the Republic presents the same kind of puzzle. 


WOMEN AND THE FAMILY 


In the Laws, the Athenian stranger declares that a city 
which practices communism of women and children 
and makes public what is by nature private would have 
to be a city inhabited by gods or the children of gods 
(739c—e). The Republic is that city, based on a radical 
purification of human nature that brings it in proximity 
to the divine. Whether this is best for a city of human 
beings is a question raised by the Republic itself. 

The first wave of argument in Book 5 of the Republic, 
concerning the equality of women, is a milestone in the 
process of purification. The second wave, following 
immediately upon the first, dissolves the family and in 
effect abolishes private life altogether for the guardians 
of the perfect city. The outlines of Socrates’ proposal 
are familiar enough. “Marriages” in the perfectly just 
city will in reality be only temporary couplings arranged 
by the rulers according to the principles of a breeding- 
farm and carried out under cover of a “divine lottery” 
(459a—460b). The offspring of these “sacred mar- 
riages” (458e) will be taken from their mother at birth 
and reared in such a way that neither mother nor child 
will ever learn their natural connection. In this way, the 
city’s children will regard all adults as their parents, and 
adults will look on all the children as their own. 
Throughout, the aim is to replace the family as the 
center of citizens’ attachment with the community as a 
whole. We recall that this entire discussion originated 
in Socrates’ invocation of the proverb that friends must 
have all things in common (423e). 

Socrates’ argument is that the abolition of the family 
is a necessary part of the perfect city because the 
family, with its private attachments and preferences, is 
unjust. It became tolerably clear in the discussion of 
education in Book 3 that the family is an obstacle to 
equal education and equal opportunity for all.1! In the 
second wave of Book 5, much of Socrates’ argument is 
devoted to showing how the abolition of the family 
results in a unified and seamless community. His 
postulate, a compelling one on the face of it, is that the 
perfectly just community would be bound together by 
the greatest solidarity among its citizens, the greatest 
degree of concern of each for the others, and thus the 
greatest dedication to the community as a whole. But 


10 Socrates never states the principle “to know the good is to do the 
good” in so many words in Plato’s works, though historically he was 
famous for maintaining it. The Platonic Socrates makes many 
arguments that presuppose “virtue is knowledge”—and many that 
call it into question. For a more extensive discussion of Plato’s 
consistent treatment of this as a paradox, see Shorey 1968, esp. 9-11, 
and 1978, 10, 13 (also cf. Brumbaugh 1989, 36-7). 

11 This argument has been rediscovered by some contemporary 
social theorists, though none has considered it worthwhile to explore 
the implications of the fact that families are unjust in this respect. See 
Fuchs 1983, 45; Rawls 1971, 74. Although there are significant 
differences between our understanding of equality and that of Plato, 
Justice as “equality of opportunity,” entitling one to occupy the place 
in a “meritocracy” for which one’s talents qualify one, is a strong 
common thread. It is on this thread that my discussion relies. 
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more than the destruction of the family is required to 
bring about this good, for to leave it at saying that 
Socrates destroys the family in this section of Book 5 is 
to give an insufficient idea of the radical nature of his 
proposal. Clearly, children and parents must be sepa- 
rated to prevent private attachments from forming. But 
such attachments among adults also must be fore- 
stalled, a fact that has received relatively less attention 
from interpreters. This is in many ways a more difficult 
task than the other, for it puts the city directly at odds 
with human eroticism, a force that is both broader and 
more clearly natural than the family. 

The need to forestall every kind of particular erotic 
attachment is the only thing that can explain the 
amazing sweep of Socrates’ regulation of sexual be- 
havior in this part of the Republic. His regulation is 
directed not only against the family but also against 
those erotic attachments that form prior to the family 
and are ordinarily the natural foundation of the family. 
The “sacred marriages” Socrates mandates must be 
short-lived precisely to prevent the reproductive neces- 
sity of coupling from leading to private emotional 
attachments between the two prospective parents. For 
the same reason, these couplings must be continuously 
rearranged by the rulers. Everything connected with 
the reproductive function in the city is deliberately 
treated as would an animal breeder, with an eye to 
eugenics. Socrates’ awareness of the problematic na- 
ture of this arrangement is sufficiently shown by the 
“throng of lies” (459c) that he says must accompany its 
institution among even the guardians, the best-edu- 
cated and most thoroughly conditioned group in the 
city (459e). Indeed, the politicization of eros and 
reproduction that Socrates carries out here is no less 
distasteful to ordinary sensibilities than his abolition of 
the family, as the reactions of Socrates’ interlocutors to 
his proposals demonstrate.1? 

What makes it problematic is not simply the difficulty 
of forcing eroticism to run in channels dictated only by 
eugenics, but the disfigurement this requires of eros 
itself. For, in addition to channeling reproductive 
desire, this arrangement suppresses completely an- 
other aspect of eros, the aspect expressed in particular 
attractions and attachments. From the ordinary point 
of view, this might well be regarded as the distinctively 
human side of eros, the aspect that elevates it above 
purely physical sexuality.3 It is this side that makes 


12 There is disagreement among interpreters as to whether Plato’s 
proposal to abolish the family and its private attachments 1s intended 
to be as shocking as it seems to us. Some have argued that the 
emotional center of life ın ancient Athens, at least for men, was not 
the family in any case, so its abolition would not be considered to be 
so great a loss as it seems today (Barker 1961, 253, Brown 1988, 607; 
Okin 1979, 34-6). But the alarm shown by Socrates’ interlocutors 
over the proposed elimination of marriage and the family belies this 
argument. Socrates’ inobtrusive remark in Book 4 about holding 
women in common (423e) so riveted, Polemarchus that he waited 
patiently for Socrates to explain himself, then forced the discussion in 
Book 5 when it became clear that Socrates was avoiding the issue. 

13 Jt must be noted that in Socrates’ view the highest form of eros 1s 
not particularistic—and not connected directly with sex or reproduc- 
tion. His strict purging of eroticism is in part a preparation for the 
advent of this higher form of eros, ın the life of philosophy. This 1s 
why I confine myself here to speaking of the “ordinary” perspective. 


marriage and the family more than just a sexual 
combine. Socrates’ implicit argument is, however, that 
from the point of view of community it is precisely this 
side of eros which is unjust (Lange 1979, 9-11). The 
city cannot get along without reproduction, but the 
particular or private attachments that grow naturally 
from this function must be banished. Once this logic is 
accepted, and sexual eros is stripped of its tendency to 
form particular attachments, there is no reason its 
remaining aspects should not be handled according to 
the principles of a breeding-farm. The remaining as- 
pects are purely physical, devoid of the human content 
that would normally be violated by this kind of treat- 
ment.'4 

These measures are made necessary according to 
Socrates by justice understood as communal concord 
and unity. But they are also required for at least one 
other reason of great interest to us, namely, the 
equality of women. The exact relationship between 
the equality of women and the abolition of the family, the 
first two waves of argument in Book 5 of the Republic, 
has been the subject of a lively and long-standing 
debate. Some interpreters maintain that the second 
wave necessitates the first, others that causation oper- 
ates in the opposite direction. Still others see the two as 
mutually conditioning. Valid arguments can be made 
for all these interpretations, but from the point of view 
of our theme, I would suggest that the second wave 
must be seen as a necessary consequence of the first, 
necessary because required for its implementation. The 
notion that the equality of women may require destroy- 
ing the family as we know it hardly seems novel today; 
but, once again,:in the second wave of argument 
Socrates goes considerably beyond dissolving the fam- 
ily. Indeed, the trenchancy of the second wave is fully 
appreciated only if we apply its radical thinking to the 
project of bringing about sexual equality as we see it 
taking shape today. 


We should note that the extremely austere treatment of eros found 
in the Republic is not matched ın other Platonic dialogues. Dialogues 
like the Phaedrus and the Symposium take a much more positive, not 
to say permissive, view of eros. This is largely due to the themes of 
these dialogues, especially their exploration of the relation between 
eros and philosophy. Something of the same attitude can be detected 
in Socrates’ discussion of the philosopher-kings in the Republic (e.g., 
475b-c, 485b, 490b; see also Averroes 1974, 60). But the overall tone 
of the dialogue 1s contrary to this. The tone of the Republic ıs dictated 
by the requirements of political justice, as explained in the text. 
Erotic austerity must be reckoned as part of the price of this justice 
in the dialogue. 

14 This may help account for the bizarre fact that after controlling his 
guardians’ sexual behavior so strictly during their reproductive years, 
Socrates allows them unrestricted promiscuity thereafter (461b—c). 
He also uses erotic attraction as an occasional incentive in the regime 
(468b-c). Perhaps once sexuality has been completely tamed it will 
no longer pose a threat to the regime (cf. Saxonhouse 1976, 200-1). 
These features of Socrates’ proposal nonetheless come as a surprise, 
to say the least. 

15 Okin (1977, 349, 356-7, 359-60, 362; 1979, 31, 38, 42) argues that 
the second wave necessitates the first; Jacobs (1978) contends the 
causation works ın the opposite direction. Strauss (1977, 116; see also 
Bluestone 1987, 106) calls the dissolution of the family a “conse- 
quence or presupposition” of the equality of the sexes. Other 
statements relevant to this issue include Barker 1961, 252; Rosenthal 
1973, 36; Smith 1983, 471; and Vlastos 1989, 289. 
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Socrates’ argument for the equality of the sexes has 
two major premises. The first is that both genders share 
certain rational capacities or virtues. The second is that 
these are the essential human capacities, and that next 
to them other parts or aspects of human nature are 
insignificant. Justice then requires that the latter be 
suppressed or subordinated, however legitimate their 
claims otherwise may be. On these grounds Socrates is 
able to argue that there is a single, genderless human 
virtue, and justice requires that it be developed and 
made use of wherever it is found. The first wave of 
argument makes it clear enough that this depends on 
neglecting the body, if not certain parts of the soul. 
One of the things the second wave does is show 
precisely what it means in practice to “abstract from the 
body” in this way. It does not mean literally ignoring 
the body, since certain physical necessities, including 
those of reproduction, are inescapable (e.g., 464d; cf. 
Bloom 1968, 382; Okin 1979, 40; Pierce 1973, 5). 
Rather, it means restricting, regulating, and controlling 
these as much as possible and, in the end, suppressing 
many things that are ordinarily, and not wholly without 
justification, regarded as legitimate parts of human life. 
This is done in the name of liberating, of doing justice 
to, the more essential or higher-ranking parts of human 
nature, whose expression otherwise would be inhibited. 

This train of thought provides a key to the logic 
connecting equality of gender and the abolition of the 
family and of erotic attachments generally. Whatever 
we may say in defense of the family, or of the private 
erotic attachments that spring up between men and 
women, they are rooted in those aspects of our nature 
which are distinctively male or female, aspects that are 
not rational and that distinguish the genders.16 These 
are precisely the aspects of nature that must be ab- 
stracted if the common, rational human nature is to 
exhibit itself fully. In this way, the progression from the 
first wave to the second suggests that the family must 
be done away with not only because it detracts from 
citizens’ devotion to the common good but also be- 
cause it is based irredeemably on those parts of human 
nature that prevent the expression of rational perfec- 
tion. As such, it inevitably serves to nurture and 
perpetuate these. The same is true of erotic relations 
between the sexes that go beyond the purely physical. 
Physical differences are unavoidable and necessary for 
reproductive purposes; but relationships that invoke 
any other aspects of “female human nature,” and its 
male counterpart, perpetuate difference. In the lan- 
guage of contemporary feminism, they are gendered 
relationships, entered into by gendered beings, on 


16 This obviously does not apply to homosexual love, though Greek 
homosexuality typically was based on sexual differentiation between 
the lover (a mature man) and the beloved (a boy). In Plato’s tdeal 
city, homosexual love would be subject to at least as strict a regimen 
as heterosexual love, inasmuch as it is based on the sexual aspect of 
human nature, can lead to particular attachments, and is not 
necessary for reproduction. It is used as an occasional incentive for 
the regime (468b-c), a paradox discussed above in footnote 14. The 
homosexual love that Plato praises in some contexts is eros divorced 
from its carnal elements. Its ordinary form 1s just as reliant on the 
bodily parts of human nature as is the heterosexual eros discussed 1n 
the text. 
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account of their gender differences. It is worth empha- 
sizing that the problem with these relationships is not 
merely that they foster invidious perceptions of gender 
difference; they allow such differences to develop at all, 
which does not happen in Socrates’ scheme. If we wish 
to cultivate this side of our nature, we may do so, but it 
will take us down a path closer to the Laws than to the 
Republic. 

Once the matter is seen in this light, we can under- 
stand how far-reaching are the implications of 
Socrates’ arguments in the Republic. Attempts to cre- 
ate gender equality in today’s society often focus on 
hierarchical relationships in which authority is abused 
for sexual favors. But this does not get at the root of the 
problem. Socrates’ argument is that, entirely apart 
from any relations of subordination or domination 
which may characterize families or erotic relationships 
in specific cultural settings, the mere fact that these 
relationships are predicated on gender, on what is 
distinct rather than what is shared in human nature, is 
enough to ensure that equality, rooted in rational 
nature, will be frustrated by them. The family, and 
particularistic eroticism generally, cannot be made just 
by a mere reform of their structure or cultural sur- 
roundings; they must be abolished entirely. 

Socrates’ proposal to do just that, viewed as a 
statement of the preconditions for gender equality, 
may at first seem both arbitrary and extreme. That 
impression is softened by looking at some of the 
practical problems that have actually beset attempts to 
institute gender equality in contemporary society. 
Where such attempts have been vigorously pursued, 
even in such limited venues as the university or other 
places of work, efforts to create equality between the 
sexes have shown a tendency to resolve themselves into 
efforts to ban sexuality outright. The reason is that, in 
practice, sexuality per se is at odds with equal treat- 
ment. So long as people have sexual identities, this will 
unavoidably color their perceptions of and reactions to 
one another in ways large and small. The effect will be 
to prevent their being treated solely in accordance with 
their capacities or talents as human beings. Socrates at 
least would not find it surprising that professional 
codes of conduct whose goal is equal treatment of the 
sexes have come closer and closer to mandating in 
effect that workers, or soldiers, or university personnel, 
shall be asexual, nongendered beings.17 


17 This has become a continuously percolating controversy in Amer- 
ican life and politics. A rehearsal of some of the arguments for a 
nongendered environment in the university, citing, for example, 
campus codes of conduct that ban even consensual sexual relation- 
ships, can be found in Roth 1994. See also Mooney 1993; Hitt and 
Abelard 1993; Iannone 1993; Gilligan 1993, xv; Klatt 1995. A brief 
review of research on the way university students’ reactions to faculty 
members are colored by their awareness of gender 1s found in Basow 
1995. Yet, how can students look at a faculty member and take no 
cognizance of that person’s gender? Merely reforming university 
rules will never fully achieve this goal. Even those who deny ın 
pmnciple that equal treatment requires gomg as far as Socrates’ 
argument suggests have sometimes found to their surprise that this 1s 
exactly where the logic of their actions leads. One poignant account 
Is given in Gallop 1994, An interesting discussion in the context of 
the medical profession was recently carried in the New England 
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Yet, as reformers have learned, effectively segregat- 
ing people’s sexual and nonsexual sides is difficult at 
best. Efforts to banish sexuality from such limited 
arenas as workplaces are made difficult if not impossi- 
ble by the fact that none is sufficiently insulated from 
society at large to make the ban fully effective. Percep- 
tions and attitudes learned elsewhere show a strong 
tendency to color behavior in these venues as well. 
What, then, could make such bans effective? This is 
one of the questions that the second wave of argument 
in Book 5 helps clarify. Its focus is precisely on the 
segregation of the gendered and the rational parts of 
human nature, and the suggestion it makes is that full 
equality of men and women cannot be achieved so long 
as the gendered part of human nature is allowed to 
develop or express itself at all. So long as sexuality 
retains a significant presence anywhere in our lives, its 
effects will be felt in all social institutions. Eroticism 
cannot simply be left behind as one crosses the thresh- 
old of one’s place of work. If sexuality is a source of 
injustice, only its virtual eradication will allow justice to 
be done to the shared forms of human excellence. 

Some modern feminists have come to similar con- 
clusions. Plato’s elaboration of the argument neverthe- 
less needs to be pondered for what it can contribute to 
the contemporary debate. The Republic supports the 
view that sexual equality requires a nongendered soci- 
ety but challenges us with the philosophical undergird- 
ing it gives that argument, and with its vision of what 
exactly would have to be done to create such a society. 
Clearly, the society would have to “abstract from 
gender,” but what does this mean? Many modern 
feminists speak of separating the biological from the 
social or conventional—“sex” from “gender”—and 
achieving equality by accepting the one and rejecting or 
radically reforming the other. Socrates’ project may 
also be described in these terms, but unlike most who 
rely on this distinction, he argues that in order to 
achieve the desired result, sexuality must be stripped to 
the purely physical level and all other aspects of gender 
suppressed, for the sake of rational nature. His argu- 
ment, again unlike many contemporary arguments, is 
not based on the view that “gender” is a pure social 
construct. Rather, it has a nature, which unfortunately 
conflicts with other and more important parts of hu- 
man nature. This is one reason the process of abstract- 
ing from gender would have to be so ruthless. It is only 
Socrates’ view of the hierarchy of the parts of human 
nature that justifies this ruthlessness, suppressing the 
lower in the name of the higher. His proposals are 
undoubtedly extreme, but again, the more we reflect on 
our practical experience with the problem of sexual 
inequality today, the more Socrates’ argument looks 
prescient, rather than mad or overwrought (cf. Blue- 
stone 1987, 47, 166). The question remains, however, 
whether Plato seriously intends us to carry out this 


Journal of Medicine (Phillips 1994, Phillips and Schneider 1993, 
Shurın 1994, Van Sande 1994). A discussion of the implications for 
U.S. military codes of conduct is found in Firestone and Harris 1994. 
The series of sexual scandals that rocked the U S. armed forces in 
1996 and 1997 has brought the issue forcibly to the fore once again. 
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scheme and to what extent it can or should inform our 
action today. 


THE PRICE OF JUSTICE 


One hallmark of Socrates’ argument about sexuality 
and the family is its unmitigated radicalism. Through- 
out, he insists that justice be fully and completely 
realized, without compromise or qualification of any 
kind. Thus, gender as we know it must be eliminated 
from every aspect of life, because its presence any- 
where in society will detract from justice as equality. 
Yet, we need to recognize that in pursuing his argu- 
ment so uncompromisingly, Socrates is only following 
the procedure he has followed from the beginning of 
the dialogue. Extremism in the pursuit of justice is 
characteristic of the Republic as a whole, a fact that 
plays an important role in the overall teaching of the 
work. The Republic is a kind of thought experiment, 
designed to explore the nature of justice by construct- 
ing a perfectly just city in speech. This much is obvious, 
but it is not always recognized how the rules of this 
kind of intellectual inquiry shape the work’s argument. 
Since it is an exercise in speech, designed to uncover 
justice so far as possible in its pure or ideal form, 
everything that detracts from that object may and must 
be eliminated to the extent possible. The very nature of 
the investigation precludes compromise (cf. Nettleship 
1951, 169, 171). Thus, Plato’s banishment of every 
source of disharmony from his ideal city is not the 
manifestation of a “paranoid” fear that the slightest 
breach of public discipline will result in chaos (Barker 
1961, 272; cf. Elshtain 1981, 35) but the logical conse- 
quence of the type of intellectual exercise the Republic 
represents. In that exercise, every other good must be 
subordinated to justice in order to uncover justice’s 
true nature—and to explore the consequences of pur- 
suing justice so single-mindedly. As a result, the Re- 
public is an inquiry into not only the nature of justice, 
but also the price that would have to be paid in order 
to realize justice perfectly (Randall 1970, 166; Saxon- 
house 1992, 234). 

This side of the Republic’s argument is visible well 
before sexual equality becomes the theme in Book 5. It 
is evident, as I have noted, in Socrates’ discussion of 
education in Book 3, when he and his interlocutors 
censor the music, art, and poetry that will be allowed in 
their city. The freedom of artistic creation from polit- 
ical control may have been valued on different grounds 
in Socrates’ day than in ours, but the proposals of Book 
3 contravene both understandings. In fact, to the extent 
that the Homeric epics, and poetry in general, were 
believed to proceed from divine inspiration, the pro- 
posals may have shocked the ancient Athenians more. 
Socrates is not a philistine who runs roughshod over art 
that he regards as “subversive,” being incapable of 
appreciating it himself. To the contrary, he draws 
attention to the magnitude of the sacrifice he is asking 
us to make. We are told that this city in effect has 
expelled a poetry that is “sacred, wonderful, and pleas- 
ing” in favor of one that is much more “austere” 
(398a—b; cf. 607c). But Socrates and his fellow legisla- 
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tors have no choice: The creation of the maximum 
degree of justice within the souls of the citizens, the 
achievement of communal concord, and the realization 
of equal opportunity for individuals on the strict basis 
of natural talent all require a perfectly tailored and 
uniformly administered curriculum. Justice in all these 
senses—political justice—requires the absolute subor- 
dination of artistic beauty (and eventually, as we know, 
of the family and of human eroticism as well) to 
considerations of “benefit” for the city (398b; cf. 457b). 

In all these instances, Socrates is remarkably frank 
about the sacrifices to be made in the name of Justice. 
This is why the price of justice has to be counted among 
the chief themes of the Republic, considered as a 
political dialogue.!® For each of the major features of 
the perfectly just city, the Republic presents us with a 
remarkably detailed balance-sheet of gains in justice 
set against sacrifices of other human goods necessary to 
make these gains possible. As a result, one of the most 
important lessons we learn from the Republic is that 
not all the things ordinarily regarded as goods are 
compatible with one another, that justice in particular 
does not come free. It is in pursuing this theme above 
all that the Republic becomes a book of supremely 
practical reflections, showing us not only the outlines of 
justice but also the sources of resistance to the estab- 
lishment of a truly just community (cf. Bruell 1994, 
273-4). Considered as a blueprint for an actual polit- 
ical order, its practicality is minimal at best. Socrates 
concedes that his ideal can be realized only under the 
rarest of circumstances, if at all (472c—473b; 592a—b). 
But what effect is the Republic calculated to have upon 
readers living under ordinary circumstances? This can 
best be gauged perhaps by considering what effect the 
dialogue will have on Socrates’ interlocutors, who in 
this respect can be considered stand-ins for the intelli- 
gent but nonphilosophic readership of the Republic (cf. 
Bruell 1994, 268). We may ask ourselves what practical 
lessons they are likely to draw from Socrates’ outline of 
the perfectly just community. 

Socrates’ interlocutors apparently are persuaded 
that this is indeed the perfectly just city and, therefore, 
that justice requires the sacrifices he has outlined. But 
as many commentators have remarked, most of them, 
like the vast majority of readers of the Republic, will not 
find this community an attractive place in which to live 
(Bluestone 1987, 149; Elshtain 1981, 30; Randall 1970, 
162-3; Rosenthal 1973, 36-7). Socrates knows that his 
proposals, especially those in the second wave of 
argument in Book 5, will be repugnant to most human 
beings. The elaborate steps he takes in the dialogue to 
overcome the resistance of his interlocutors, and his 
analysis of the sources of this resistance in human 
nature itself, adequately demonstrate his awareness of 


18 The Repubke is also an exploration of justice in the individual soul, 
and on that level many of Socrates’ proposals, such as the institutions 
outlined in the first two waves of argument in Book 5, need to be 
taken metaphorically. But this cannot prevent us from evaluating the 
perfect city constructed in the Republic as a political proposal, for the 
dialogue is also an investigation of the nature and limits of specifi- 
cally political justice. Some themes, such as the “price of justice,” 
operate at both levels, though in different ways. 
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this fact. We have already reviewed in some detail his 
admission that aspects of the regime outlined in Book 
5 may not be “best,” despite their justice and their 
grounding in the very highest understanding of nature. 
By examining not only the nature of justice but also the 
price at which it must be purchased, the Republic leads 
us gradually to the awareness that not only is perfect 
justice extremely difficult to attain, and rarely if ever to 
be found in practice, but also the deepest reason it is so 
rare is that we as individuals and as a society do not 
want it. We compromise justice for the sake of other 
goods we want, such as families and private erotic 
attachments. At this level, the service of the Republic is 
to make us aware that this is what we are doing, that we 
are ourselves responsible for a measure of the injustice 
in society, and that, on balance, we do not want things 
otherwise. 

By the standard erected in the Republic, every society 
that has ever existed is unjust, yet the Republic has not 
inspired radical attempts at reform. It is the most 
famous “utopia” ever devised, but its effect in practice 
is to dampen utopian impulses (cf. Bloom 1968, 409). It 
does not destroy our devotion to justice—it is not a 
“satire”— but its lesson is a sobering or chastening one. 
The two waves of argument in Book 5 support many of 
our intuitions about justice, but at the same time they 
confront us with our unwillingness to do what is 
necessary to achieve justice in its fullness. Once we 
absorb this lesson, our attitude toward justice and 
injustice in society is necessarily altered. We do not 
abandon the quest to make society more just than it is, 
but our zeal is tempered by the knowledge that we will 
not achieve perfect justice and by the knowledge of why 
we will not. Above all, the indignation that fuels the 
most radical attempts at reform will inevitably be 
lessened. 

One reason the Republic cannot be seen as a satire is 
that this is not the sole or final teaching of the work on 
justice. The Republic’s full and final account of justice 
is found not in the first two waves of argument in Book 
5 but in the third, which inaugurates Socrates’ discus- 
sion of philosophy and the philosophic life. Socrates’ 
view, anticipated in the argument about sexual equal- 
ity, is that the flowering of the highest human talents 
and the development of human virtue as such take 
place apart from the nonrational and bodily side of 
human nature. Ordinary humans may find this unde- 
sirable once they are shown in detail what it means, but 
it is important to recognize that the attitude of the 
highest type of human being as envisaged by Socrates 
would be different. In the philosopher’s exclusive thirst 
for knowledge, all other desires shrink to relative 
insignificance in the economy of his soul (cf. Phaedo 
84a: Grube 1980, 136; Guthrie 1978, 233-4; Shorey 
1978, 30). In his exclusive attachment to wisdom, all 
attachments to particular persons, places, or commu- 
nities wither to nothing or practically nothing (Republic 
486a). The philosopher is the only human being who 
genuinely would not mind giving up the family ties that 
are sacrificed in Book 5 of the Republic in favor of 
association with the few who are good. 

Still, as we have seen, even in the Republic, the 
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subphilosophic point of view whose resistance to justice 
is such a key theme is not dismissed completely by 
Plato. The Republic takes the rational view of the soul 
as a hypothesis, a hypothesis that Plato clearly prefers 
to all others. But the contrasting outlook of the Laws is 
enough to show his awareness of the claims that may be 
made on behalf of competing hypotheses. Indeed, the 
Republic itself makes the suggestion that the purely 
rational soul and its perfection may be divine rather 
than human. Ordinary human beings and ordinary 
political life—perhaps all political life—remain at- 
tached to the nondivine parts of nature and so are riven 
with tensions among in the conflicting goods they seek. 
Perhaps these tensions can only be surmounted by 
transcending the realm of the human and the political 
altogether. This seems to be! the gist of Aristotle’s 
critique of the Republic (Politics I.1-5; cf. Leys 1978), 
a critique that Plato might well! have acknowledged (cf. 
Laws 739c-e). 

Even for the philosopher, the teaching of the Repub- 
lic on the best regime is not simple. It is not likely that 
a man such as Socrates would be perfectly happy to live 
in the regime he outlines here- The duty it imposes on 
the philosopher to return to the cave after having lived 
in the light of the sun is, at a minimum, a distraction 
from his exclusive devotion to wisdom and perhaps 
constitutes an outright injustice (519d; cf. Bloom 1968, 
407). Moreover, in this city he is deprived of the rich 
diversity of artistic beauty and of novel religious enter- 
tainments such as those which led Socrates to the 
Piraeus in the first place (327a). Indeed, he is deprived 
of the whole spectacle of humanity as it can be seen in 
places like democratic Athens—all because most hu- 
man beings cannot behold this spectacle without being 
corrupted by it. In other words, Socrates’ reluctance to 
live in this city is vastly different from ours. His is 
dictated by his love of wisdom, while ours stems from 
our unwillingness to devote ourselves wholly to rational 
justice. 

This serves to put a point on the profound differ- 
ences between Plato’s understanding of justice and our 
own. The modern notion of justice is rooted in rights, 
based on an egalitarian interpretation of the human 
condition. Plato has no notion of rights in our sense 
and is far from being an egalitarian. In fact, since 
equality of the sexes rests on:the rational perfection 
and the suppression of the bodily, it seems unlikely that 
it can apply to any but the top class or classes of citizens 
in the Republic (cf. Barker 1961, 245, 278; Strauss 1977, 
113-4). Despite this, timely insights may be gleaned 
from Plato’s reflections on gender equality. On the 
purely philosophic level, his sifting of human nature for 
elements that can form the basis of a nongendered 
human perfection, though he may not believe this 
perfection to be within everyone’s grasp, provides us 
with a model that merits serious consideration as we 
seek answers to the problem: of gender and justice 
today. Feminists who base their pursuit of equality on 
the frank acknowledgment of fundamental differences 
of character or of role between men and women are 
challenged by Plato’s argument that equality cannot be 
achieved, as a theoretical or a practical matter, on the 
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basis of difference. The very justification of equality 
between the sexes may in fact be inseparable from the 
notion of a common humanity and a shared human 
excellence (Bluestone 1987, 16-7; Grant 1993, 161). At 
the same time, feminists who agree that gender equal- 
ity must be based on what is shared by all human beings 
must reflect on Plato’s approach to the matter. They 
must consider his view that this kind of approach needs 
to confront the real differences between the sexes and 
to produce an argument that the human traits shared 
by the genders are somehow more worthy or important 
than those that separate them. They also need to 
reflect on Plato’s assessment of what it means, again as 
a practical as well as a theoretical matter, to pursue 
equality in defiance of the gendered aspects of human 
nature, to “overcome biology” in the matter of gender. 
This may be the most provocative thing about Plato’s 
presentation of gender equality, his argument concern- 
ing the ruthlessness with which the noncommon ele- 
ments would ‘have to be suppressed to bring it about 
and the political implications of such an approach. For 
the extremism of the measures found in Book 5 of the 
Republic derives not so much from views idiosyncratic 
to Plato as from his uncompromising pursuit of some 
of the ideals that our age shares with him. The vast 
majority of readers will find this extremism repugnant, 
but I maintain that the repugnance is itself part of the 
education provided by the Republic. In the end, we may 
decide to cherish some of what distinguishes the sexes 
as well as the things we share, and we may decide to 
compromise with injustice in the institutions of our 
common life. But we should learn from Plato that that 
is what we are doing and learn to make our compro- 
mises in full awareness that we cannot have it all. 
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: emerging in the former Soviet Union. This paper considers the hypothesis that active resistance to the 


[= attempted coup in August 1991 provides an acid test of whether a democratic political culture is 


coup was partly a function of attachments to democracy. Relying heavily on earlier models of 
collective action, and based on a 1992 survey of mass opinion in all the republics, this hypothesis is tested 
within a broader theory of rational choice and expectancy theory. Generally, it seems that reactions to the 
coup were not based on strictly rational calculations and that basic commitments to the collective good of 
democracy motivated resistance. My general conclusion is that a mass culture has emerged in Russia that 
nurtures democracy. The 1991 coup demonstrates that for many people in the former Soviet states there is 


little alternative to democratic politics. 


the Soviet Union attempted a coup d'etat 

against the government of Mikhail Gorbachev. 
Claiming that the then-president Gorbachev was ill and 
unable to govern, the eight-man State Committee for 
the State of Emergency in the USSR (the GKChP) 
imposed a six-month period of emergency rule, includ- 
ing a ban on strikes, demonstrations, and rallies; severe 
limits on the activities of political parties and mass 
movements; and censorship of the press. Tanks ap- 
peared on the streets of Moscow, but, led by Boris 
Yeltsin, the people of Moscow greeted the arriving 
troops with protest, in some instances forming human 
chains to block the path of the military vehicles. The 
coup was not a day old when Yeltsin declared it illegal 
and urged the people of Russia to resist the overthrow 
of democracy through mass demonstrations and a 
general strike. Protesters began to assemble around the 
Russian “White House,” the seat of the parliament of 
the Russian SSR. The mayor of Leningrad also chal- 
lenged the coup and began to organize resistance. 
Demonstrations erupted throughout the country. On 
August 20, 200,000 people demonstrated outside the 
Moscow City Soviet; 50,000 gathered in front of the 
Russian White House; 200; 000 rallied in Leningrad’s 
Palace Square; and 50,000 ‘protested in Kishinev 


O: August 19, 1991, a small band of leaders of 
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(Moldavia). By August 21, the turning point in the 
coup, even the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
spoke out against the seizure of power, and the coup 
leaders were apprehended and arrested. The next day, 
a huge crowd celebrated “a Rally of Victors” outside 
the Russian White House. By the end of this extraor- 
dinary week, democratic government had been revived 
in the USSR. 

The coup marked a sea-change in the fate of Soviet 
democratization.1 The coup and its failure ended the 
reign of Mikhail Gorbachev; consolidated the growing 
political power of Boris Yeltsin; exacerbated and ac- 
celerated the dissolution of the USSR, resulting in the 
emergence of each republic as a sovereign nation state; 
and, among many other things, precipitated the ban- 
ning of the Communist Party within Russia. Indeed, 
the coup may well be the point in the process of 
democratization at which the political system emerged 
from the fragile and hesitant initiation of democratic 
reform into a process of consolidating democratic 
institutions and processes. 

The failure of the coup surprised many observers, 
especially those who had long and consistently argued 
that the order-loving Soviet people would welcome 
attempts to restore the political and social stability that 
seemed to have crumbled under perestroika and glas- 
nost. A small legion of experts predicted that, when 
given the choice, the Soviet people would opt for the 
return of order, even at the expense of individual 
liberty.2 The coup leaders themselves expected wide- 


i For instance, Dunlop (1993, 186) claims: “If democracy proves 
capable of taking root in Russia, then the failed coup of August 
19-21, 1991, is likely to be seen by future historians as a major 
twentieth-century turning point. Indeed its significance may come to 
be viewed as rivaling and, ın a sense, reversing the effects of the 
Bolshevik coup which occurred nearly three quarters of a century 
previously. If, on the other hand, democracy should be replaced by 
an authoritarian or proto-fascist form of rule, then the democratic 
aftermath of the failed putsch will, like the February 1917 revolution 
before ıt, be seen by historians as a brief democratic blip against the 
dark background of an authoritarian continuum.” Useful historical 
accounts of the coup can be found in Dunlop 1993; Gorbachev 1991; 
Hellie 1991; Remnick 1993, 435-530; and Yeltsin 1994. 

2 For a sampling of those skeptical about post-Soviet democratiza- 
tion, see Fleron 1996; Greenfeld 1992; Grey et al. 1995; Obolonsky 
1995; Sergeyev and Biryukov 1993; and Wyman 1994. Whitefield and 
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spread popular support for their actions, believing that 
the Soviet people had grown weary of the chaos 
associated with democratization and were ready to 
follow iron-fisted leaders who would reimpose order 
and social control. To the astonishment of many, a very 
important (but by no means the only) reason for the 
collapse of the coup was the unwillingness of the 
people to mobilize in support of the GKChP. As it 
turned out, this was perhaps the most ruinous miscal- 
culation of the putschists.3 

Some observers of Soviet political culture were not 
surprised at the degree of popular resistance to the 
coup. Based on surveys conducted in the late 1980s and 
early 1990s, several research teams claimed that a 
nascent democratic culture was emerging within the 
mass public (the literature ranges from Finifter and 
Mickiewicz 1992 to Gibson 1996). Even some long- 
time Sovietologists agreed that large-scale secular 
changes—such as urbanization, widespread education, 
and the development of a communications infrastruc- 
ture—had laid the groundwork for the emergence of a 
democratic political culture (e.g., Lapidus 1989). To 
these scholars, the August putsch stood as an arresting 
confirmation of the results of their meticulous empiri- 
cal inquiries. 

The coup testifies generally to the significance of 
political culture for democratization. But it also allows 
testing of some important hypotheses about individual 
political behavior. In particular, the week of August 19 
provided the opportunity for democrats in the USSR— 
those supporting democratic institutions and process- 
es—to act on behalf of democracy. Almost all mass 
surveys conducted before the coup suggest strong 
attitudinal support for democracy, but evidence of 
behavioral support was scarce until the putsch. Thus, 
the events of that August provide an acid test of the 
meaning and political significance of mass attitudinal 
commitments to democratic institutions and processes. 

The purpose of this article is consequently to test the 
hypothesis that the active defense of democracy in 
August 1991 was a function of political values support- 
ive of democratic institutions and processes in Russia. 
On its face, popular reaction to the coup seems to be 
prima facie evidence of behavioral commitments to 
democracy, but this issue needs to be explored more 
rigorously. Fortunately, a broad social scientific litera- 
ture on mass protest behavior offers a variety of 
hypotheses about this sort of political action. That 
literature, especially theories of rational choice, plays a 
central role in my analysis. Thus, in addition to its 
immense practical importance for democratization in 
the former Soviet Union, the coup also provides an 


Evans (1994) also pount to the important role of order-related issues 
in the 1993 Russian elections. For a more recent analysis of the 
supposed Russian penchant for order, see Gibson 1997. As evidence 
of surprise at the extent of resistance to the coup, Dunlop (1993, 238) 
notes that 250,000 pairs of handcuffs were ordered by the plotters 
only after the coup began. 

3 According to Dobson and Grant (1992, 302), “the attempted 
coup... might never have occurred rf the conspirators had a better 
understanding of public opinion.” 
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invaluable context for assessing dominant theories of 
the origins of political protest. 


THEORETICAL APPROACHES TO 
CONNECTING DEMOCRATIC ATTITUDES 
AND PROTEST BEHAVIORS 


My central hypothesis is that attitudinal commitments 
to the preservation of democracy in Russia motivated 
people to take action against the August coup. As in so 
many areas of social science, rational choice theories 
provide the dominant theoretical framework for under- 
standing individual protest behavior. 

The central paradox of social protest is the “irration- 
ality” of participation. Finkel, Muller, and Opp (1989, 
885-6) describe this paradox well: 


In large groups, such as those involved in collective 
political protest, the contribution to the action of each 
ordinary member...has no discernible impact on the 
group’s overall success; therefore, the rational individual 
will not absorb the costs of participation (such as time, 
financial resources, or the threat of physical injury), since 
he or she will enjoy the public good in any case tf others 
provide it. 
Thus, the incentive structure encourages free riders. 

Yet, scholars have long recognized that simple cal- 
culations of the costs and benefits of individual partic- 
ipation provide a woefully inadequate explanation of 
protest behavior, and they have generated a host of 
supplementary explanations. One of the more useful is 
expectancy theory, developed most recently by Muller, 
Dietz, and Finkel (1991). Following them, I assume 
participation in opposition to the coup was a function 
of the utility (U,) derived from such participation. 
Utility I define in terms of the relative magnitude of 
costs and benefits. The benefits of participation include 
both selective benefits and benefits associated with the 
collective good (G), in this case the maintenance of 
democracy in the Soviet Union. Of course, the value of 
the collective good must be discounted by the expected 
probability of successful opposition to the coup (£), as 
represented in the quantity (G*E). To the extent that 
citizens believe mass opposition is unlikely to save 
democracy, they will be unlikely to participate. G may 
also be discounted by the perceived likelihood that the 
individual’s own participation will influence the out- 
come of the protest (J). Whatever may be the econo- 
mist’s logic, people often believe their participation 
makes a difference, and those who subscribe to this 
belief are more likely to protest. Hence, [(G * E) * J] is 
a crucial quantity in the expectancy model. 

Private benefits and costs are important as well. I 
assume that the direct material benefits (B,,,) of oppos- 
ing the coup are best represented by whether people 
fee] they have profited directly from democratic re- 
form. Other important utilities are the social network 
benefits (B,), which accrue by responding to the expec- 
tations of participation emanating from significant 
others. To the extent that people acquiesce to encour- 
agements to protest, they gain the esteem of the 
recruiters, which is of value. Important as well are 
personal normative benefits that accumulate from ful- 
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filling one’s self-expectation— duty—to make a contri- 
bution to the common good (B,) (Muller, Dietz, and 
Finkel 1991, 1265). These two benefits can be realized, 
of course, irrespective of the perceived likelihood of 
the success of the protest. 

There are also costs associated with political protest. 
Material costs (C,,) are mainly associated with the 
dangers of opposing the authorities but also include 
opportunity costs, for example, lost pay due to a work 
boycott. Protest behavior also involves transaction 
costs. Those who had no prior experience with such 
activity might not have known how to go about pro- 
testing the coup. Their transaction costs involved talk- 
ing to friends about what to do, observing other 
people’s behavior, spending additional time with the 
mass media, considering whether protest was a legiti- 
mate form of political activity, and considering whether 
they were psychologically or physically capable of the 
behavior required to protest. Thus, the utility of anti- 
coup protest may be represented as follows: 


U, = (E*I*G) + Bm + By+By-Cm—C, (D) 


In sum, I hypothesize that opposition to the coup is a 
function of how much one values democratic govern- 
ment, the perceived likelihood of successful opposition 
to the coup, and the perceived importance of one’s own 
contribution to successful resistance, as well as the 
miscellaneous direct costs and' benefits of acting. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


This research is based on a survey of mass opinion 
carried out in the former Soviet Union in spring 1992 
(details are provided in Appendix A). To summarize, 
4,309 people, selected through'a multistage probability 
sampling method, were interviewed face-to-face by 
trained interviewers. Representative oversamples were 
included in Moscow and Leningrad (now St. Peters- 
burg). In light of the fairly complex sample structure, 
and especially the unequal probabilities of selection for 
different respondents, these data must be weighted. 
The scheme I employ weights respondents by their 
(proportional) probability of selection while maintain- 
ing the actual number of completed interviews (an 
advantage for tests of statistical significance). 

The survey was conducted roughly six months after 
the coup. Since many events intervened between the 
coup and the interviews, it is important to try to 
distinguish between attitudes at the time of the coup 
and at the time of the interview.* 

It may be advantageous that interviews were sepa- 
rated from the coup by several months. Had we 
interviewed people immediately afterward, our indices 
of participation likely would have been more heavily 
tainted by social desirability effects. That is, in the 
afterglow of the putsch, opposition to the coup and its 
leaders seemed strong among every segment of the 
population. With time, and the accumulation of social 


4 For an insightful analysis of a nearly identical research design 
problem in East Germany, see Opp 1994, especially 108-11, and Opp 
and Gern 1993. i 
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and political problems, the putschists appeared per- 
haps not so completely misguided and opposition 
perhaps not so heroic and socially desirable. With some 
distance from the event, the respondents may have felt 
greater freedom to express their true views. 

The respondents claimed to have strong and clear 
memories of their activities during the coup: 41.5% 
said they remembered very clearly what they did that 
week, while another 36% remembered generally if not 
in detail.5 Only 15.3% asserted they did not remember 
very well, 5% claimed not to remember at all, and 2.2% 
said they did not know what they remembered. More- 
over, the percentage of “don’t know” responses to the 
coup questions was smaller than for any other set of 
items in the questionnaire. Therefore we have some 
confidence that our questions elicited reasonably truth- 
ful responses from the subjects.° 


POPULAR REACTIONS TO THE 
AUGUST PUTSCH 


What sort of reception did the coup receive from the 
Soviet people? Since some took action in support of the 
coup and others took action against it, I must consider 
not only what people did but also their motives for 
acting. These data are shown in Table 1 for the entire 
Soviet Union and for the Moscow and Leningrad 
oversamples. 

The activities listed in Table 1 reflect varying degrees 
of both activism and public commitment to opposing 
the coup, so I have categorized them according to the 
intensity of the behavior. High activism involves such 
activities as demonstrating or a work boycott (Yeltsin 
and the democrats called for a strike soon after the 
coup started). These require a public expression of 
one’s viewpoint as well as considerable personal effort. 
Moderate activism is denoted by participating in dis- 
cussion groups or trying to persuade others how to 
react to the coup. I scored those who only followed the 


5 Details on the operationalization of the various measures can be 
found in Appendix B. 

6 We also asked the respondents about change in their views since 
the coup—we asked them to report their reactions when they first 
learned about the coup and whether their views had changed ın the 
ensuing months. At the tıme of the interview, both support and 
opposition had increased, mainly as a function of fewer respondents 
expressing uncertainty about their attitudes. Roughly two-thirds 
opposed the coup, and only a small fraction expressed support. 
During the six months between the coup and the survey there was not 
much change in attitudes: 71.4% reported feeling the same at both 
points in time; the remainder experienced some change. Much of this 
was opinion crystallization (or inability to remember one’s original 
position)—14.2% of the respondents had an opinion at the time of 
the interview, although they could not report their view at the time of 
the coup. Among those reporting substantive opinion change, change 
was roughly bi-directionat—4.9% of those originally opposing the 
coup became supporters, while 5% of the August coup supporters 
became opponents. Thus, opinion reversal was rare; generally, then, 
attitudes toward the coup were fairly stable (the Pearson correlation 
between attitudes at ¢, and t, is .43; gamma is .67). In the analysis that 
follows, I examine the relationship between political action during 
the coup and various attitudes and attributes of the respondent at the 
tume of the interview. The intervening six months most likely have 
little effect on the findings, except perhaps to reduce the magnitude 
of the correlations. 
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TABLE 1. Protest Behavior during the August Putsch by Geographic Location and 
Attitude toward the Coup 





Attitude toward the August Coup 


Former USSR, 
Outside 
Moscow and 
Percentage Engaging Former USSR Moscow Leningrad Leningrad 
In Each Activity* Pro Anti Pro Anti Pro Anti Pro Anti 


Defined as low activity 





Followed events in the media 85.9% 85.2% 89.4% 90.6% 89.8% 89.3% 85.8% 84.8% 
Defined as medium activity 
Participated in discussion 
groups 8.8% 14.0% 19.1% 24.5% 13.6% 19.5% 8.5% 13.5% 
Tried to persuade others 10.1% 12.5% 14.9% 20.7% 203% 18.2% 9.8% 12.0% 
Defined as high activity 
Participated in ' 
demonstrations 1.5% 2.3% 0.0% 7.5% 1.7% 8.5% 1.5% 1.9% 
Stayed away from work 1.1% 2.1% 4.3% 9.6% 1.7% 7.1% 1.1% 1.6% 
Signed a petition 2.0% 3.8% 4.3% 6.4% 1.7% 10.0% 2.0% 3.5% 
Expressed views to political 
Officials 2.8% 3.7% 4.3% 8.2% 6.8% 5.6% 2.8% 3.4% 
Expressed views to the mass 
media 9% 1.3% 2.1% I% 1.7% 2.1% 8% 1.3% 
Distributed leaflets and letters 3% 1.2% 2.1% 2.8% 1.7% 2.1% 2% 1.0% 
Average number of activities 1.1 1.3 1.4 1.7 1.4 1.6 1.1 1.2 
Standard deviation 8 9 9 1.2 8 1.4 8 9 
NP 620 3,080 47 425 59 411 597 2,893 
Summary measure of activity 
None 10.1% 9.2% 6.4% 5.2% 5.1% 7.8% 10.3% 9.4% 
Low 70.9 63.9 59.6 49.2 59.3 56.7 71.3 64.7 
Medium 13.4 16.0 19.1 21.2 20.3 12.9 13.2 15.9 
High 5.6 10.8 14.9 24.5 15.3 22.6 5.3 10.0 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
NP 620 3,080 47 425 59 411 597 2,893 


“In the top porton of the table, the percentages indicate the portion of the sample (or subsample) engaging In the activity. Thus, the figure 85.9% means 
533 of 620 procoup respondents throughout the former Soviet Union followed the events m the media. Since peopte could engage in many different 
actrvities, each figure in the top portion of the table is completely Independent of every other figure. In the summary measure, the respondents were 
assigned a score based on the highest level of participation In which each participated (see footnote 7 for additional details). The percentages in the 
bottom portion of the table total to 100% down the columns, as shown. 

The figures reported for Moscow and Leningrad are based upon unweighted data since these oversamples were designed to be representatrve of the 
respective areas. The figures for the entire country and for the temtory outside Moscow and Leningrad are based upon weighted data. The weights are 
derived from the inverse of the probability of selection for each respondent, with an adjustment so that the total number of weighted respondents equals 
the total number of actual respondents. Thus, the Moscow and Leningrad respondents constitute a very small proportion of the total USSR sample, Just 
as they should, based on population totals 


events in the media as engaging in low levels of activity. 
Finally, I considered those engaging in none of the 
activities to be inactive. Each respondent received a 
score indicating her or his highest level of activity.” The 
lower portion of Table 1 reports the distribution of 
scores on this index, according to the respondents’ 
initial attitude toward the coup. 

As expected, political activism was somewhat more 
common among those who opposed the coup than 
among coup supporters. For instance, across the coun- 


7 Since ıt would be inappropriate to treat each action as having the 
same political significance, simply summing the number of acts in 
which the respondent engaged would be quite misleading. Instead, I 
created an ordinal variable that represents the degree of behavioral 
engagement in response to the coup. The activities within each level 
of engagement are assumed to be roughly equivalent. For a similar 
approach to measuring unconventional political participation, see 
Barnes and Kaase 1979, especially the “Technical Appendix.” 
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try as a whole, 10.8% of the coup opponents engaged in 
a high level of opposition to the coup; only 5.6% of the 
supporters engaged in substantial procoup behavior. 
Still, it is noteworthy that many Soviet citizens took 
supportive action (Dunlop [1993, 200] reports that 
procoup emergency committees formed in Moscow, 
Leningrad, and elsewhere). The gap between pro- and 
anticoup activism is larger in Moscow and Leningrad 
than in the country generally, as might be expected. 
With the exception of following the events in the 
media, which virtually everyone reported doing, most 
of the activities were rare indeed. Across the USSR, 
about 10% of the respondents participated in discus- 
sion groups and/or tried to persuade others how to 
react to the coup, but other sorts of activity were 
uncommon. For instance, only 1.5% of the coup sup- 
porters and 2.3% of the opponents claimed to have 
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participated in a demonstration; on average, 1.1 pro- 
coup and 1.3 anticoup action was undertaken. These 
figures are not atypical; protest behavior in virtually all 
polities is confined to a narrow slice of the population. 

Activism was indeed greater in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad than in the USSR as a whole. More than 20% of 
the coup opponents in these two cities engaged in a 
high degree of behavioral opposition to the coup (and 
the differences between the two cities were small). 
Even among coup supporters, activism was consider- 
ably higher in Moscow and Leningrad than elsewhere. 
Still, political activity clearly was not confined to 
Moscow and Leningrad, even if the proportions of 
respondents engaging in political protest were 
smaller elsewhere (see Dunlop 1993, 234-8, for a 
similar conclusion). 

This analysis differs from earlier studies of protest 
behavior in that the ideological objectives of the activ- 
ists are heterogeneous. Unlike a study of protesters 
against, say, nuclear energy, in which protest occurs 
only among those who oppose nuclear plants, in this 
case the protesters include both supporters and oppo- 
nents of the coup.’ It is quite possible that the deter- 
minants of these two sorts of behavior differ, and, at a 
minimum, I would not want to prejudge this issue. 
Consequently, I created three indices of protest behav- 
ior: one measuring activity in support of the coup 
among supporters of the coup, another measuring 
activity in opposition to it among opponents of the 
coup, and a consolidated variable that ranges from pro- 
to anticoup activity (for all respondents).° 


OPERATIONALIZING THE MODEL 


In equation 1 a fairly simple model of protest behavior 
is depicted. To test the model empirically, however, 
requires considerable explication of each variable 
within the context of the Soviet coup. 


Support for Democratic Institutions and 
Processes (G) 


Those who struggled against the coup were probably 
motivated by the ideology of democracy and/or politi- 
cal reform. The August putsch was a decidedly anti- 
democratic event, one widely perceived as attempting 
to restore the less democratic status quo ante. When 


8 Another important difference is that the opportunity to protest 
lasted only one week. Moreover, opposition was not well organized, 
most activities were sporadic, and they were done on the initiative of 
small groups of citizens. 

9 It is difficult to judge the degree to which this measure of activism 
is inflated by social desirability effects. As Table 1 amply reveals, a 
considerable number of respondents did not hesitate in talking about 
the actions they took in support of the coup. Two tests of the survey 
data both suggest that the problem is not particularly worrisome. 
First, the responses to the behavioral measures were unrelated to 
those on items measuring the psychological propensity to present 
oneself in a favorable light. Second, the honesty of the respondent, as 
judged by the interviewer, was unrelated to responses to the coup 
items. (Details of these two tests are available from the author.) 
Obviously, neither test is dispositive, but neither provides a scintilla 
of evidence of any serious problems with the measure 
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commitment to an ideological objective is strong, the 
psychic benefits of protest can overcome the costs of 
action. Thus, those most strongly supportive of demo- 
cratic institutions and processes are expected to be the 
most active opponents of the coup.'° 

Considerable research has been devoted to measur- 
ing democratic values in the USSR (e.g., Gibson 1995). 
Based on that work, and following Dahl (1971; 1989, 
262), a democratic citizen is one who believes in 
individual liberty and is tolerant of political enemies, 
who may distrust political authority but at the same 
time is trustful of fellow citizens, who is obedient but 
nonetheless willing to assert rights against the state, 
who views the state as constrained by legality, and who 
supports basic democratic institutions and processes 
(cf. Dalton 1994). In our empirical work, we focus on 
several specific attitudes toward basic democratic 
rights, liberties, and institutions. Support for demo- 
cratic institutions and processes is a factor score based 
on a second-order factor analysis of indices measuring 
(1) the valuation the respondent attaches to liberty; (2) 
support for competitive elections; (3) support for a 
multiparty system; (4) support for pluralistic media; (5) 
rights consciousness; (6) support for dissent; and (7) 
political tolerance. (See Appendix B for details.) 


The Likelihood of Successful Opposition (E) 


I earlier noted the emphasis in the literature (e.g., 
Finkel, Muller, and Opp 1989) on perceptions of the 
efficacy of protest activity, that is, perceptions that the 
group (not the individual effort) will have its desired 
effect. According to theory, people who believe that 
protest is unlikely to be effective are loath to incur the 
risks and actual costs of participation. 

But as Klandermans (1984, 585) has argued, people 
must decide whether to protest (or continue to protest) 
without knowing whether others are going to partici- 
pate (or continue to participate). This limits the ability 
to perform rational calculations. Klandermans (1984, 
585) solves this problem by pointing to the crucial role 
of expectations: “Based on their expectations about the 
behavior of others, people assess the probability of 
success and their own contribution to it.” Therefore, 
expectations about the breadth of popular support for 
the coup are an important component of the behav- 
ioral calculations. 

A simple way to measure the perceived probability 
of successful opposition to the coup is to assess per- 
ceptions of the breadth of opposition, under the as- 
sumption that people believe an increasing proportion 
of opponents enhances the probability of ousting the 
plotters. A more sensitive indicator compares the 
degree of support for the coup with the degree of 
support for the anticoup demonstrators. I hypothesize 
that those who perceived that opposition to the coup 


10 Care must be taken in describing the political program of Yeltsin 
as entirely democratic, since some of his first acts after achieving 
political power were to close newspapers and ban political parties. 
Nonetheless, it is not too difficult or controversial to assign ordinal 
positions to the putschists, Gorbachev, and Yeltsin on a continuum 
of support for democratic institutions and processes. 
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was more widespread among their fellow citizens were 
more likely to have participated in resistance to the 
coup. Consequently, we asked the respondents to 
estimate the percentage of people supporting the coup 
and the percentage of people supporting the demon- 
Strators. 

About one-third of the respondents asserted that 
they did not know the views of others toward the coup. 
Among those venturing an estimate, most perceived 
substantial support—the average percentage thought 
to support the coup was 38.2% (standard deviation = 
21.2). Approximately one-fifth of the respondents 
thought a majority of the Soviet people supported the 
coup. However, the average percentage perceived to be 
supporters of the demonstrators was 59.4 (standard 
deviation = 23.2). There is, as expected, a negative 
correlation between the two perceptions, but it is not 
inordinately strong given that these two perceptions 
ought to be mirror images of each other (r = .44). 

To indicate the perceived likelihood of coup success, 
I employ the relative size of the perceived support for 
the coup and for the demonstrators.11 Among those 
able to produce both estimates, the average score was 
—21.4, indicating a balance of 21 percentage points in 
favor of the demonstrators. The simple correlation 
between this measure and the total measure of coup 
activism is .28, that is, as perceived mass opposition to 
the coup increased, so did the likelihood of resis- 
tance, !2 


11 In the analysis that follows, I postulate that these estimates of the 
views of others are surrogates for perceptions of the likely success of 
opposition to the coup. While this is not an unreasonable assump- 
tion, some individual differences no doubt emst in how percerved 
support for the demonstrators gets translated (psychologically) into 
estimates of the likelihood of success of political action against the 
coup. People may share perceptions of the views of others, but they 
may disagree on how effective the mass public can be in influencing 
political events. This caveat must be borne in mind when interpreting 
the following results All other things being equal, it is reasonable to 
assume that those who thought opposition was more widespread 
were more likely to believe that the plotters could be defeated. 

It is quite undesirable to exclude from the analysis the large 
proportion of the sample unable to estimate ‘mass opinion. A 
reasonable strategy for estimating their views relies on the assump- 
tion that those who cannot estimate the views of their fellow citizens 
were uncertain whether the coup would succeed A similarly uncer- 
tain group is those who perceived support as equal to opposition, that 
is, those who scored zero on the relative support index. Thus, I 
scored the portion of the sample unable to judge both the size of the 
supporters and the size of the opposition to the coup as zero, or 
uncertain about the outcome. 

This still leaves more than 600 respondents who estimated either 
the proportion of supporters or opponents but not both. The missing 
estimate makes it difficult to derive a relative support score. For 
these people, I derived an estimated value by subtracting the single 
observed proportion from 100. If a respondent estimated that 75% of 
the population supported the coup but did not know what percentage 
opposed it, then I estimated the latter at 25%. The means of these 
estimated percentages closely resemble the means obtained for 
respondents who made both estimates. Only 35% of the respondents 
making guesses at both figures gave estimates that exactly totaled 
100% (although the estimates of 61% summed to between 90% and 
110%). Fully 77% gave estimates totaling less than 100% (responses 
which are still plausible), but 23% gave responses totaling more than 
100% Yet, the mean of the sums ıs 96% (standard deviation = 
23%), and the median ıs 100%. Thus, the technique I employed in 
essence subtracts the observed opinion estimate from the median 
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The Irrationality of Nonparticipation (/) 


Did the Soviet people view their own participation in 
response to the coup as irrational? If not, why did more 
of them not protest, especially since the fate of Soviet 
democracy seemed to hang in the balance? According 
to some rational choice models, the objective efficacy 
of individual action is always zero. Yet, citizens often 
believe their behavior to be efficacious, and these 
beliefs may be important. Consequently, we asked the 
respondents for their own accounting of their failure to 
participate in the demonstrations. 

The main reason given for not demonstrating was 
the lack of perceived opportunity, cited by nearly four 
in ten respondents. Roughly one-quarter of the respon- 
dents demurred out of fear, just as a quarter cited the 
belief that their behavior would be of little or no 
consequence. Only a very small proportion claimed 
they did not care enough about the outcome to partic- 
ipate. 


But the central theoretical purpose of this question - 


was to gauge the respondents’ views of the efficacy of 
their own political action. Therefore, as the measure of 
I, the perceived efficacy of one’s behavior, I used the 
item asking whether failure to participate in the protest 
activity was due to the perception that their own 
participation would have little effect on the outcome. 
Slightly more than a fourth of the respondents agreed 
with this statement; most people rejected the proposi- 
tion that their behavior did not matter. 

The perceived efficacy of one’s behavior is also partly 
a function of whether one believes the political system 
is responsive to the demands of citizens. Thus, I also 
included the traditional measures of external political 
efficacy as an indicator of the generalized belief that 
citizens can affect government. 


The Benefits of Acting (B) 


My model posits that collective protest is in part a 
function of the benefits of participation. Several sorts 
of benefits may be realized, ranging from the material 
to the satisfaction gained from contributing to the 
common good. One set of theories argues that self- 
interest is the prime motivator for political action (e.g., 
Sivacek and Crano 1982, Walsh and Warland 1983). 
The changes in Soviet society over the last decade have 
directly benefited the intelligentsia, the professional 
middle class. More than any segment of society, it felt 
the yoke of the dictatorial state under Communism. 
With perestroika, these individuals, who had the re- 
sources necessary to enjoy freedom, took full advan- 
tage of the new opportunities for personal liberty 
available under democratization. Thus, it is expected 
that those who perceive themselves as having directly 


estimate of those who judged the proportion of both supporters and 
opponents. As a psychological variable, the only thing that really 
matters is the relative size of the two percentages. Using these 
assumptions and estimation techniques, I was able to score 97% of 
the respondents as to their estimated likelihood of coup success. The 
correlation with coup-related behavior changed little; the coefficient 
for the adjusted estimate and coup behavior is .28. 


— 
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benefited from democratization actively protested the 
coup. 

A great deal of collective action is the result of 
ordinary people being recruited by their friends and 
associates. Research suggests that one benefit protest- 
ers accrue is to satisfy the expectations emanating from 
these peers, which Opp (1990, 217) refers to as the 
“normative expectations of reference persons.” Peers 
can provide reinforcement for those inclined to pro- 
test, which is a selective incentive for participation (see 
especially Kaase 1989; see also Knoke 1990; Snow, 
Zurcher, and Ekland-Olson 1980). Satisfying such ex- 
pectations likely generates the benefit of enhanced 
interpersonal relations, including increased esteem. 
Thus, I hypothesize that protest will be more common 
among those who are asked to join in protest activity. 
The activities about which we inquired are listed in 
Table 1. Overall, little more than one-third of the 
respondents were not asked to engage in some sort of 
behavior in response to the coup. Protest activity was 
more likely to be self-initiated than recruited in Mos- 
cow and Leningrad. 

Finally, a benefit of participation may be to satisfy 
one’s internal sense of duty. I expect those who feel 
obligated to assert their views to be more likely to 
participate in coup activity. 


The Costs of Acting (C) 


An obvious cost of resisting the coup was physical 
danger. People can be killed or injured in demonstra- 
tions. Furthermore, a public declaration of one’s posi- 
tion involves certain risks, risks all too well known to 
those who have lived in a repressive society. Thus, I 
hypothesize that those who perceived participation in 
demonstrations as dangerous were more likely to re- 
frain from protesting the coup. 

There also were transaction costs associated with 
opposing the coup. The most direct way to represent 
these is to determine whether a respondent had en- 
gaged in political action in the past. Such experience at 
unconventional political participation may well predict 
whether specific action was taken in response to the 
August putsch. 

Attitudes toward protest activity in general also may 
be of some importance (cf. Barnes and Kaase 1979). 
Most Soviet citizens did not approve of violence in 
response to the coup. Indeed, nearly half the respon- 
dents strongly opposed constructing barricades, an 
action surely perceived as a revolt against the govern- 
ment. Demonstrations and strikes were supported by 
only a minority of the Soviet people. 

Individuals differ in the degree to which they are 
willing to engage in any political action, irrespective of 
the specific context. For instance, personality variables 
such as risk aversion can affect aggressive political 
participation. Certainly, one’s generalized sense of 
personal political efficacy influences the willingness to 
participate. As Finkel, Muller, and Opp have observed 
(1989, 888), “those with a strong sense of general 
political efficacy may believe that they make a differ- 
ence because of their resources and political exper- 
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tise.” Those who consider themselves incompetent at 
political activity, as having low internal political effi- 
cacy, are unlikely to join in collective protest, a de- 
manding and costly sort of political action. 


TESTING THE MODEL OF COUP 
PROTEST BEHAVIOR 


Table 2 reports the data necessary to evaluate the 
hypothesized relationships. I report the results for coup 
opponents, using as the dependent variable Anticoup 
Action, which ranges from 0 (low activism) to 3 (high 
activism). Because opposition was centered in Moscow 
and Leningrad, and because the samples drawn from 
these two oblasts are in fact representative, I confine 
this portion of the analysis to respondents from those 
two areas. The data do not require weighting. 

The regression equation is reasonably effective at 
predicting anticoup action, with more than 28% of the 
variance explained. Yet, the data support the rejection 
of a number of the hypotheses. For instance, there is no 
evidence whatsoever that responses to the coup were 
directly influenced by beliefs that individual action 
makes a difference Efficacy of Individual Behavior). 
Those who thought so were no more or less likely to act 
than those who believed their own behavior was of 
little consequence. The belief that citizens can influ- 
ence government also was unrelated to action. Thus, 
the hypothesis that the perceived efficacy of individual 
behavior affects protest—a key supposition of the 
rational choice model—imust be rejected. 

One measure of the perceived direct benefits of 
action—Fulfilling the Duty to Act—is completely inef- 
fective at predicting behavior. However, the variable 
measuring Perceived Direct Benefits from Democracy 
has a weak direct influence on action. The effect is not 
stronger because the variable is connected (r = .35) to 
one of the strong predictors of action, Support for 
Democratic Institutions and Processes. Those who per- 
ceive that they have benefited from democracy are 
supporters of democratic institutions and processes, 
and the latter has the strongest influence on behavior. 

Being subjected to Peer Expectations to participate 
influenced anticoup behavior, and this is the strongest 
variable in the model. One of the key motivators to 
action had little to do with the larger political context 
of the event—it was simply responding to the exhorta- 
tions of friends and associates to do something to 
express one’s views about the coup. Such expectations 
were effective irrespective of the other variables in the 
model (e.g., duty, Perceptions of Danger, support for 
democracy, etc.). 

Residents of Moscow and Leningrad seem to have 
been affected to some degree by the danger of protest- 
ing. But those who perceived more danger were more, 
not less, likely to have acted. Danger may have trans- 
lated into necessity: Those who perceived protest as 
more dangerous felt it imperative to resist those creat- 
ing the danger—the plotters of the August putsch. 
Danger does not, therefore, seem to have been an 
important cost of opposing the coup and its plotters. 

Approval of Protest Activity had little influence on 
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anticoup action. Generally, disapproval of protest is 
not a significant cost of acting. Inexperience at Uncon- 
ventional Participation was, however, a highly signifi- 
cant cost. Those who had protest in their behavioral 
repertoires were more likely to use it when the occa- 
sion arose, most likely because the costs of new protest 
were reduced. Those who felt generally efficacious 
when it comes to politics were no more or less likely to 
act in opposition: to the ‘coup. The slight bivariate 
relationship of this variable with protest was reduced to 
insignificance in the multivariate equation, largely be- 
cause the efficacious are also experienced at unconven- 
tional participation. 

Thus, the most significant benefit of opposing the 
coup was Satisfying the expectations of others, while 
the most significant cost was not danger but inexperi- 
ence at protest. 

Support for democratic institutions and processes 
and perceptions of the likelihood of successful opposi- 
tion remain to be considered. The results are somewhat 
complicated; I begin with the linear effects. 

Support for democratic institutions and processes 
was significantly related to efforts to defend the Soviet 
democracy from the conservative plotters (even in this 
multivariate model, in which: several of the other 
variables are significantly related to these attitudes). 
This finding confirms that democratic attitudes are of 
some consequence. The attitudes ‘that so many re- 
searchers have attempted to measure and explain, in 
fact had important consequences for political behavior 
during the coup and ultimately for the character of the 
emerging post-Soviet polities. The effect of this vari- 
able is both direct and indirect, via the perceived 
benefits of democracy. Furthermore, respondents who 
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r b s.e. Beta 

Benefit from the collective good 

Support for democratic Institutions and processes 253 .008 003 .110** 
Likelihood of successful opposition to the coup 

Relative support for the coup and the demonstrators 027 .003 162 000 
Efficacy of individual behavior . 

Bellef that action makes a difference 008 —.063 .059 —.033 

Belief that government is responsive 193 .043 034 043 
Benefits of acting 

Perceived direct benefits from democracy 260 .198 061 vio 

Social benefits—expectations of protest participation 354 212 025 264"™ 

Psychological benefits—sense of duty 091 .004 .033 004 
Costs of acting 

Material—perception of physical danger 193 287 057 .156*** 

Transaction—experience at unconventional participation 345 1.819 .304 .198""" 

Transaction—approval of protest activity 259 .076 .029 .089 

Transaction—personal political efficacy .116 .032 .034 .030 
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support democratic institutions and processes were 
more likely to be experienced at unconventional par- 
ticipation (r = .24), more likely to approve of protest 
activity (r = .24), and slightly more likely to have been 
recruited to protest (r = .10). (They were also more 
likely to feel a sense of efficacy and duty, although 
these variables do not directly influence protest behav- 
ior.) The direct and indirect effects of this attitude is 
indeed impressive. 

Another significant finding in Table 2 concerns the 
effect of the perceived likelihood of the coup’s success. 
The hypothesis is that action is less likely if the 
putschists are perceived as probable winners. Among 
opponents of the coup this hypothesis received abso- 
lutely no support—beta = .00.: Therefore, people 
apparently acted without regard to rational calcula- 
tions of the likelihood of succeeding. This finding is 
damaging to the rational choice hypothesis. 

An important issue remains. The equation in Table 2 
does not actually model equation 1 (above), in that it 
includes only linear effects of G (collective good), E 
(the expectation that the collective good will be real- 
ized), and J (the efficacy of one’s own actions). The 
bivariate correlation between anticoup behavior and 
(G *E) is .18; for (G*E *J) it is .10. Both these 
correlations support the hypothesis that the effect of 
benefits from the collective good is discounted by the 
improbability of the collective good being realized. 

When the multiplicative terms are included in an 
hierarchical model, however, the incremental effect on 
anticoup behavior is entirely insignificant and trivial. 
That is, the statistical effects of G, E, and I can be 
wholly represented as linear effects: At any given level 
of support for democratic institutions and processes, 
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the likelihood of anticoup activism was not enhanced 
by the belief that the coup could be defeated. Although 
interactive effects in fully hierarchical models are always 
difficult to establish, I nonetheless take these findings as 
generally not supportive of expectancy theory. 

Since this issue is of considerable importance for 
expectancy theory, I have searched long and hard for 
some evidence of an interactive effect. For instance, I 
examined the relationship between support for demo- 
cratic institutions and processes and coup behavior 
within each of nine categories of the variable measur- 
ing the probability of the coup’s success. The hypoth- 
esis is that the greater the likelihood of success, the 
greater will be the connection between the collective 
good (attitudes) and behavior. The standardized re- 
gression coefficients within each category (ranging 
from virtually certain that the coup would succeed to 
virtually certain it would not) are: .21, .27, .27, .25, .28, 
35, .22, .08, and .06. The unstandardized coefficients 
vary from .005 to .016. There is absolutely no evidence 
that the effect of democratic attitudes on protest 
behavior is contingent upon the perceived likelihood of 
coup success. 

There is another term in the expectancy quantity, the 
perception that one’s own behavior matters. To inves- 
tigate its conditional effect on protest behavior, I 
conducted the same analysis as above, but I split the 
sample into those who thought their behavior would 
make a difference and those who did not. The data 
reveal some interactive effect of the (G *I) term. 
Among respondents who believed they could not affect 
the outcome, attitudes toward democratic institutions 
and processes were only weakly related to protest 
activity (beta = .160, b = .011, s.e. = .004). But among 
those who believed their behavior mattered, the influ- 
ence of attitudes was twice as strong (beta = .308, b = 
023, s.e. = .003). Thus, although the belief that 
individual action makes a difference had no direct 
effect on protest activity, the interactive effect was not 
entirely trivial. 

These findings have implications for rational choice 
theory. Resistance to the coup was in some sense 
rational: Those who directly benefited from democracy 
were more likely to act, and those who had to incur the 
transaction costs of learning unconventional participa- 
tion were less likely to act. But m another sense, 
resistance was irrational. Residents of Moscow and 
Leningrad were motivated to resist the coup by their 
commitment to a collective good—democracy—and 
they failed to discount this benefit by the likelihood 
that democracy in Russia would be saved. Their behav- 
ior was somewhat affected by whether they thought 
they could make a difference, but a large majority 
believed—mistakenly, according to rational choice the- 
ory—that their own political behavior was of conse- 
quence. Fortunately for Russian democratization, re- 
sistance to the coup was not undermined by the 
problem of free-riders. 

As Table 1 makes plain, much of the action in 
response to the coup was in Moscow and Leningrad. 
Nonetheless, it is important to determine how well this 
model describes reactions to the coup in the rest of the 
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Soviet Union. Since a sufficient number of respondents 
took action in support of the coup, the national data 
allow me to analyze the determinants of both pro- and 
anticoup activism. These results are shown in Table 3. 

With respect to opponents of the coup, the results 
from outside Moscow and Leningrad are remarkably 
similar to those from these two cities. For instance, the 
best predictor is still the social benefits variable (al- 
though its effect is somewhat weaker outside Moscow 
and Leningrad). Support for democratic institutions 
and processes is significantly related to protest, and the 
expectancy hypothesis receives little direct support. In 
general, it appears that the findings from the rest of the 
country are not at odds with those from the two 
hotbeds of activism. 

There are a couple of interesting exceptions, how- 
ever. First, considerably more variance is explained by 
the equation in Moscow and Leningrad (in part due to 
more variance there). Second, the perceived direct 
benefits of democracy are not significantly related to 
protest outside of Moscow and Leningrad. This may 
reflect the fact that outside of these two cities people 
have enjoyed fewer of the tangible fruits of democra- 
tization and therefore were less motivated by calcula- 
tions of direct self-interest in democratic government. 

Most important, these data do not support the view 
that people living outside Moscow and Leningrad 
behaved in accord with the expectancy model. Percep- 
tions of the likelihood of successful opposition remain 
insignificant. In additional analysis addressing this hy- 
pothesis the interactive effect of democratic attitudes 
and the expectancy variables was completely insignifi- 
cant. The hypothesis that calculations of the discounted 
benefit from the collective good influenced decisions to 
protest must be decisively rejected. 

It also must be noted that support for democratic 
institutions and processes is positively related to pro- 
coup activism in the country at large. Those who 
support democratic institutions and processes were 
slightly more likely to take action in favor of the coup 
than were those who oppose democratic institutions 
and processes. The sign of the coefficient is rather 
surprising. 

This finding may be a function of a political empow- 
erment that flows from (or is connected to) believing in 
democracy. Supporters of democratic institutions and 
processes are those who believe in individual rights 
(including the right to protest) and who think that 
government ought to be accountable to the people. 
Thus, even among supporters of the coup, support for 
democratic institutions and processes is related to the 
perceived benefits of democracy (r = .25), belief in the 
responsiveness of government (r = .14), approval of 
protest activity (r = .10), and experience at unconven- 
tional participation (r = .18). These correlations are 
generally weaker than those for opponents of the coup, 
but it seems that belief in democracy has produced 
people who feel they have a right (and perhaps even 
some obligation) to express their political preferences. 

But how is it possible for democrats to take action 
against democracy? First, I should reiterate that the 
effects are weak, and the general tendency (among all 
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TABLE 3. Multivariate Analysis of Behavioral Reactions to the August Putsch Outside Moscow 
and Leningrad 














Behavioral Reactions 
Procoup Action Anticoup Action 
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respondents) is for support for democratic institutions 
and processes to be connected to greater behavioral 
resistance to the coup (r = .27). Second, it is always 
unwise to attribute the sins of the leaders to all the 
followers. No doubt, some favored the coup not be- 
cause it was an antidemocratic counterrevolution, but 
out of disenchantment with the Gorbachev regime. 
Democrats were certainly more likely to hold attitudes 
opposing the coup, but the relationship is far from 
overwhelming (r = .18). And perhaps imperfect under- 
standings of democracy account for these findings. 
Unfortunately, no questions in the survey asked about 
perceptions of the coup and its leaders, so I cannot 
evaluate this argument empirically. 


CONCLUSION 


This analysis offers serious challenges to rational 
choice theories of protest. It is true that some of the 
reasons people acted in response to the coup are 
related to the costs and benefits of acting. But the costs 
and benefits which seem to be important in this case 
are not those theorists ordinarily investigate. An im- 
portant benefit was not so much the material payoffs of 
democracy but rather satisfaction of the expectations 
of friends to do something. The power of these expec- 
tations is documented by the finding that they were 
capable of mobilizing both pro- and anticoup behavior. 
Given the strength of Russian social networks (Gibson 
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r b s.e. Beta r b s.e. Beta 
Benefit from the collective good 
Support for democratic institutions and processes 109 006 .002 .102* 262 .008 .001 .126*™ 
Likelihood of successful opposition to the coup 
Relative support for the coup and the 
demonstrators 018 .060 .152 .017 080 .121 .079 .027 
Efficacy of individual behavior 
Belief that action makes a difference —.023 -.045 .061 —.032 024 —.004 .031 —.003 
Belief that government Is responsive .075 036 .035 .045 148 .031 .016 .036 
Benefits of acting 
Perceived direct benefits from democracy 016 —.077 .064 —.054 160 .088 .030 .024 
Social benefits—expectations of protest l 
participation 197  .151 .037 .172* 243 .154 .017 .163* 
Psychological benefits—sense of duty —.035 —.032 .034 —.039 .084 .055 .016 .059** 
Costs of acting 
Material—perception of physical danger .004 058 .066 .038 —.025 —.057 .031 —.033 
Transactlon—experience at unconventional 
participation 158 842 .373 .098* 2/71 1.248 157 .149** 
Transaction—approval of protest activity .089 035 .034 .045 . 220 .092 .014 .125** 
Transaction—personal political efficacy .110 058 .032 .076 185 .098 .016 .114*™ 
Intercept 931 .216 148 .110 
R° .078**™* 179°" 
Adjusted R? .059 .176 
Standard error of estimate .637 .690 
Standard deviation .657 .760 


N 564 


* rT ge 
< .05, “p < .01, "p < 001. 










2,743 














1993a), this is not so surprising, but these data none- 
theless reinforce the view that collective action is 
collective. Furthermore, the findings suggest that a few 
dedicated activists can have disproportionate influence 
by recruiting others. These psychological or interper- 
sonal factors have not received sufficient attention in 
the rational choice literature. 

Nor are the costs of action revealed in this study 
entirely orthodox. It was not the fear of danger that 
dissuaded people from acting but their inexperience at 
engaging in such behavior. Protest is cumulative—once 
a citizen has done it, it is easier to do again. This 
important finding suggests that the numerous protests 
associated with the demise of the old Communist 
regime may have had a lasting effect. Protest seems to 
empower people. And since so many Soviet citizens 
now have protest in their behavioral repertoire, it 
seems all the more unlikely that they will easily return 
to authoritarian government. 

I must emphasize the finding that commitment to 
democracy matters, perhaps crucially, for the mainte- 
nance of democracy. Support for democratic institu- 
tions and processes had a direct effect on protest, even 
in the multivariate equation. But I also should empha- 
size the pervasiveness of the effect. Those more sup- 
portive of democratic institutions and processes per- 
ceived more direct benefits from democracy and felt 
more efficacious, both externally and internally. They 
were more likely to approve of protest and to have 
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experience at unconventional political participation. 
They were also more likely to believe that the coup 
would fail. Thus, being a supporter of democracy had 
numerous direct and indirect effects on behavior in 
response to the August putsch. 

Finally, this analysis seems ‘to indicate that people’s 
reasons for taking action in response to the coup 
cannot be found in the usual categories of rational 
choice analysis. The most specific evidence. is that the 
decision to act seems not to have been contingent upon 
the expected efficacy of action. Many people felt they 
had to do something, anything, to oppose the coup, 
even if those actions were futile, even if their expected 
value could not be calculated. There is surely some 
rationality in these decisions, but it does not seem to be 
the rationality of expectancy, theory. Had the Soviet 
people waited until rational calculations of coup suc- 
cess could be made with any certainty, it may well have 
been too late. 

The popular reaction was a crucial determinant of 
the outcome of the coup. Yet few would argue that 
mass attitudes, values, and even behaviors determine 
the course of political development of a society. The 
August putsch failed in part due to the ineptness of the 
plotters, in part due to the role of the military, and in 
part as a function of systemic variables that had little 
to do with the preferences of the mass public. 
Furthermore, institutional structures have changed 
dramatically since the coup, especially the emergence 
of relatively homogeneous, independent states. Homo- 
geneity, especially when reinforced by political bound- 
aries, is rarely the friend or ally of democracy. Institu- 
tions and structures matter, perhaps even more than 
political culture. 

Moreover, it is not clear that ordinary people in the 
former Soviet republics will maintain their commit- 
ment to democracy indefinitely. The economic chaos of 
the postcommand economy era is exacting a perilous 
toll on the patience of the Soviet peoples. The defeat of 
the August coup is certainly a'hopeful event for friends 
of democracy; but, eternal vigilance is the price of 
democracy. It is important to remember that though 
the events of August proved that antidemocrats can be 
beaten, they do not prove that they are unbeatable. 


APPENDIX A: THE SAMPLE AND SURVEY 


This analysis is based on a survey conducted in February/ 
March 1992 that is representative of the entire territory of the 
former USSR, as constituted in late 1991, except the Bal- 
tics.13 Thus, the sample is representative of the eleven 
republics that in 1992 comprised the Commonwealth of 
Independent States (CIS) plus Georgia.’* 

We designed our survey well before the break-up of the 
Soviet Union. We anticipated that the Baltic States would 
leave the union and, since they are SO small, we made an early 
13 This is an abbreviated version of a technical appendix found in 
Gibson 1995, 89-101. That appendix provides considerable addi- 
tional details about the survey, as well as justifications for various 
decisions made and analyses of various aspects of the representative- 
ness of the sample. 

14 Though it did not join the CIS, Georgia was sending observers to 
CIS proceedings at the time of the survey. 


decision to exclude them from the survey population. In 
addition, anticipating some analysis at the republic level, the 
sample was designed to be representative of the Russian SSR 
and the Ukrainian SSR. In the case of Russia, with its large 
population and hence large number of survey respondents, 
this simply required increasing the number of sampling 
points (although oversamples were included, in order to have 
representative samples of Moscow and Leningrad—see be- 
low). In the case of Ukraine, this meant both increasing the 
number of sampling points and selecting an oversample. The 
unweighted number of respondents in Russia is 2,53615; in 
Ukraine, it is 1,006. It is also possible to aggregate the survey 
respondents living in Soviet Central Asia (Kazakastan, 
Uzbekistan, Kirgizia, Tadzhikistan, and Turkmenia) and 
draw inferences about opinion in that area of the country 
(N = 443). Thus, the 1992 sample supports inferences to (1) 
the entire former USSR, excluding the Baltics; (2) Russia; (3) 
Ukraine; and (4) Soviet Central Asia. 

The 1992 survey was comprised of two distinct compo- 
nents: reinterviews of respondents from our 1990 survey and 
interviews with respondents from a newly drawn sample. 
Both subsets of respondents must be analyzed in order to 
have a representative sample in 1992.16 

The nonpanel sample was then selected to be representa- 
tive of the entire territory of the former Soviet Union except 
the Baltics. The sample is a multistage stratified sample. At 
the initial stage of the sampling, geographical units were 
classified according to four statistical indices: (1) the level of 
industrial development (e.g., the number of plants and 
factories); (2) the level of well-being of the population (e.g., 
income per family); (3) ethnocultural peculiarities (e.g., the 
degree of homogeneity of the distribution of nationalities); 
and (4) accessibility of cultural amenities (e.g., the numbers 
of libraries, cinemas, and theaters). These criteria were 
selected due to their assumed importance in structuring the 
beliefs of ordinary respondents. The geographical units clas- 
sified were the oblasts in Russia and Ukraine and the 
republics elsewhere. A total of 85 units was classified within 
these 18 homogeneous strata. 

At the second stage of the sampling, eight substrata were 
identified: (1) capitals of the union republics with a popula- 
tion of more than one million; (2) capitals of the umon 
republics with a population of less than one million; (3) 
regional centers with a population of more than one million; 
(4) regional centers with a population of less than one 
million; (5) centers of the autonomous republics, regions, and 
districts; (6) peripheral towns of the autonomous republics, 
regions, and districts; (7) Moscow and Leningrad; and (8) 
villages. Each geographical unit fitting within the 18 * 8 
matrix was then enumerated, and units were sampled. Sampling 
points were drawn from each cell in the matrix. If there was 
discretion about which of several units to select, then experts on 
the area were consulted in an effort to select the most repre- 
sentative unit. The strategy resulted in 62 sampling points. 

The nonpanel Russian sample also had two oversamples, 
one in Moscow and the other in Leningrad. The purpose of 
these oversamples was to allow more careful examination of 
reactions to the putsch of, August 1991. The enlarged sample 
size in Moscow is 515; in Leningrad, it is 511. 

Within each of the sampling points, respondents in the 
nonpanel subsample were selected through random proce- 


15 This number includes special oversamples in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad. Details on these are provided below. 

16 Details on the 1990 sample are available in numerous published 
papers (e.g., Gibson 1993b) and in a technical report available as part 
of the data set archived at ICPSR, Study #6099 (Gibson and Duch 
1990). 
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dures. Using the records of the address bureaus and farm 
records, respondents were identified. 

The response rate for the nonpanel portion of the 1992 
survey was quite high: 85.6%. 

A comparison of the sample attributes with population 
characteristics on age, gender, marital status, education, and 
employment status revealed few significant differences be- 
tween the sample and the population. Like most surveys (e.g., 
Finifter and Mickiewicz 1992, 872), however, the better 
educated are slightly overrepresented. 

The survey instrument was pretested in Moscow and 
significantly revised by both the American and Soviet re- 
search teams working closely together. The interviews asked 
a broad array of questions on many topics. The survey 
instrument was back-translated twice, and every effort was 
made to ensure that the questions, though mainly Western in 
origin, were tailored to the Soviet cultural context. Special 
attention was given to training the interviewers in techniques 
commonly used in surveys in the West. The respondents had 
no idea that the survey was in any way connected with an 
American research project. 


APPENDIX B: MEASUREMENT AND 
QUESTION WORDING 


Clarity of Recall of Position at the Time of the Coup 
The question reads: “As you know, the State Committee on 
the State of Emergency was formed on August 19 for the 
purpose of seizing political power. How well do you remem- 
ber what you did on these days—from August 19th, when 
they announced the creation of the (GKChP), until the 
return of M. S. Gorbachev to Moscow?” 

The response set was: “very clearly remember, remember 
in general, without details, cannot very clearly remember, 
and remember nothing.” 


Protest Behavior during the August Putsch 

The question reads: “For the majority of people it was 
difficult to do anything to show their attitude toward the coup 
because it lasted only three days. We are interested if you, 
personally, did anything to express your attitude toward the 
coup and its leaders. On those days did you...” [see Table 
1 for the list of activities]. 


Support for Democratic Institutions and Processes 
For a complete discussion of this scale see Gibson (1995). 
There were seven subdimensions of the overall index. All 
items used a five-point response set. 
(1) The valuation the respondent attaches to liberty. (Agree 
strongly-Disagree strongly) 

“It is better to live in an orderly society than to allow 
people so much freedom that they can become disruptive.” 

“Free speech ought to be allowed for all political groups 
even if some of the things they say are highly insulting and 
threatening to some segments of society.” 

“Society shouldn’t have to put up with political views that 
are fundamentally different from the views of the majority.” 

“Free speech is just not worth it if it means that we have to 
put up with the danger to society of extremist political views.” 

“Because demonstrations frequently become disorderly 
and disruptive, radical and extremist political groups 
shouldn’t be allowed to demonstrate.” 
(2) Support for competitive elections. (Agree strongly-Dis- 
agree strongly) . 

“There are better ways to select our leaders than elections 
from several candidates.” 

“People should try to do everything possible so that any 
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proposal about the abolition of competitive elections is never 
accepted.” . 

“If the leaders who were elected cannot improve the 
situation in the country, then it is better to abandon compet- 
itive elections.” 

“Those supporting competitive elections are doing harm to 
the country.” 

(3) Support for a multiparty system. (Agree strongly-Dis- 


agree strongly) 
“Our system of government would work better if we 


abolished political parties.” 

“Strong political parties will improve the way democracy 
works in our country.” 

“Political parties complicate questions more than they help 
clear them up.” 

(4) Support for independent and pluralistic media. (Agree 
strongly-Disagree strongly) 

“The government ought to see to it that all political 
movements in this country have the opportunity to publish 
their manifestoes and polemics in newspapers, pamphlets, 
and books.” 

“Newspapers, radio, television should be responsible for 
themselves in order to reflect all points of view, even those 
that certain people could consider to be subversive and 
dangerous.” 

“The mass media should be protected by law more than 
they are now from the authorities.” 

“Private radios, television, and newspapers should exist 
alongside state-owned media.” 

(5) Rights consciousness. (Very important-Not at all impor- 
tant) i 

“How important is it to observe the following rights and 

freedoms? 


Freedom of Speech 

Guarantee of personal safety and protection 

Freedom of associations, groups and unions 

Right of a nation to its own language and culture 

Religious freedoms and freedom of conscience 

Eguality before the law 

Right to work 

Right to personal property 

Right to education and instruction 

Right to receive information 

Right to confidentiality of personal correspondence, of 
telephone conversations, etc. 

Right to emigrate” 


(6) Support for dissent and opposition. (Agree strongly- 
Disagree strongly) 

“It is wonderful that people today have greater freedom to 
protest against things they do not like.” 

“It is best to treat dissenters with an open mind, since new 
ideas are necessary for progressive change.” 

“People should be able to participate in any organization, 
even if this activity opposes some current laws.” 
(7) Political tolerance. This scale is based on the “least-liked” 
technique for measuring intolerance. The following questions 
were asked of the two political groups named as most disliked 
by the respondent. (Agree strongly-Disagree strongly) 

“[Members of the (GROUP)/NAME OF GROUP] should 
be prohibited from occupying elected positions in your 
community.” 

“[NAME OF GROUP] should be officially banned in your 
community.” 

“[Members of the (GROUP)/NAME OF GROUP] should 
be allowed to make a public speech in your community.” 

“(Members of the (GROUP)/NAME OF GROUP] should 
be allowed to hold street demonstrations in your community.” 
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The Likelihood of Successful Opposition 
“In your view, about what percentage of the people in the 
country supported the coup?” 

“About what percentage supported the demonstrators in 
Moscow and Leningrad?” 


External Political Efficacy 

Responses to these items were collected using a Likert 
response set. The item-to-scale (factor score) correlations are 
shown in parentheses at the end of each statement. When 
factor analyzed, these items form a unidimensional scale. 
(High scores indicate greater degrees of efficacy.) 

“People who run the country are not really concerned with 
what happens to people like me.” (.79) 

“If public officials are not interested in hearing what 
people like me think, there is really no way to make them 
listen.” (.85) 

“People like me cannot influence the activities of the 
authorities.” (.61) 

“In our country, all political power is concentrated in the 
hands of a small group of people|and it is impossible for the 
rest of us to influence what the government does.” (.65) 


Perceived Benefits of Democratization 
The measure was simply the average number of times the 
respondent agreed with the statements about the positive 
benefits of democracy and disagreed with propositions ex- 
pressing costs of democracy. 

“The emergence of democracy in the country 


changed very little or nothing at all for me. 

gave me more freedom. 

made me feel less safe. 

made me feel that I can no longer influence the government. 
made me worry more about whether I will keep my job. 
increased my respect for our country. 

made me more pessimistic regarding our future.” 


Duty to Participate 

The average response to these items was used as the measure 
of a perceived duty to participate. The item-to-scale correla- 
tions were .75 and .80, respectively. 

“Our problem today is that everyone acts according to 
their own personal interest, without considering the welfare 
of the society as a whole.” 

“When it comes to politics, people should put aside their 
personal interests and work for the good of the society as a 
whole.” T 


TABLE B-1. 
Variable 


Support for democratic institutions and processes 
Relative support for the coup and the demonstrators 
Belief that action makes a difference* 

Belief that government Is responsive 


Perceived direct benefits from democracy 


Social benefits 

Psychological benefits 

Material costs” 

Experience at unconventional eaneipation 
Approval of protest activity 

Personal political efficacy 


“The vanable 1s a dichotomy 


Mean 


99.175 
.609 ; 179 .000 


2.904 036 
.786 1.160 .000 
2.641 .882 


2.724 
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Experience at Unconventional Participation 
The respondents were asked to indicate whether they had 
ever participated in each of the following activities. 


Sign a petition (appeal, statement). 

Join a boycott. 

Participate in a meeting opposing the authorities. 
Organize a strike against the actions of the authorities. 
Deliver a speech criticizing the actions of the authorities. 
Participate in the work of an informal political organization. 
Publish an article criticizing the actions of the authorities. 
Participate in a protest group. 

Organize public meetings for criticizing the authorities. 
Organize a strike against the actions of the authorities. 


Attitudes toward Protest Activity 

The question read: “Your opinion interests us about what 
ordinary people could do to join in the events and express 
their attitudes toward the coup. Do you support the following 
kinds of activities?” The activities included: participation in 
demonstrations, strikes, violent actions, the construction of 
barricades,-and arming the population. 


Internal Political Efficacy 
When factor analyzed, a single strong dimension emerged, 
accounting for 57.3% of the interitem variance. The eigen- 
value of the first factor extracted was 2.29; the eigenvalue of 
the second factor was .79. The strongest factor loading was 
the simple statement about being well prepared to participate 
in politics (loading = .79); the weakest loading was for the 
item about politics being too complicated (loading = —.45), 
which was worded so that agreement with the statement 
indicates low political efficacy. 

“I feel that I have, a pretty good understanding of the 
important political issues facing our country.” 

“T think that I have enough information about political life 
and the actions of the government.” 

“I feel well prepared for participating in political life.” 

“Sometimes political and'state affairs seem so complicated 
to me that a person like me can’t really understand what’s 
going on.” 


Distributions of the Variables 
For the combined Moscow/Leningrad samples, the variables 
used in the regression analysis had the characteristics shown 
in Table B-1. 

For the remainder of the country, the variables had the 
characteristics shown in Table B-2. 


Maximum 


96.215 
1.000 
1.000 
2.717 
4.571 

10.000 

1.000 5.000 

442 .497 .000 1.000 

.044 .099 .000 .700 

1.075 1.000 5.000 

.007 .870 —1.798 2.158 


Minimum 
11.574 


Standard Deviation 
13.278 


.652 477 .000 


.050 903 —1.556 
1.429 
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TABLE B-2. 
Variable 


Support for democratic Institutions and processes 
Relative support for the coup and the demonstrators 
Beltef that action makes a difference” 

Belief that government is responsive 

Perceived direct benefits from democracy 


Social benefits 
Psychological benefits 

Matenal costs* 

Expenence at unconventional participation 
Approval of protest activity 

Personal political efficacy 


“The vanable is a dichotomy 
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The Long-Run Advantages of Centralization for Collective Action: 


A Comment on Bendor and Mookherjee 
EDWARD P. SCHWARTZ and MICHAEL R. TOMZ Harvard University 


nstitutional design can affect the logic of ongoing collective action in groups with heterogeneous 

members. This article corrects a mathematical error in a seminal article by Bendor and Mookherjee 

(1987) and shows how the amended result strengthens the case for centralized monitoring and 
enforcement mechanisms. In solving their original model, Bendor and Mookherjee neglected that groups 
under centralized control will become increasingly talented over time, as headquarters detects and replaces 
untalented members. Expected improvements in the talent of the group should heighten the incentive for tts 
members to work and curtail the incidence of costly free riding, as well as reduce the average per-worker cost 
of production. These gains in efficiency will not materialize in decentralized regimes, where the fraction of 
talented members will remain constant over time. Depending on the effectiveness of monitoring in the 
centralized group and the level of patience and talent in society as a whole, centralized regimes can produce 
greater group welfare than decentralized ones, even when decentralized institutions operate flawlessly. 


political life. As Mancur Olson (1965) observed 

three decades ago, self-interest can lead rational 
individuals to exploit the benefits of cooperative activ- 
ity without contributing to the collective endeavor. The 
potential for rational free riding exists in administrative 
bureaucracies, labor unions, interest groups, and other 
settings involving voluntary cooperation to produce a 
common good. Whether free riding actually takes place 
will depend, in part, on institutional structures. 

The case for hierarchical solutions to collective 
action problems has a long intellectual pedigree. 
Against the backdrop of civil war in England, Thomas 
Hobbes ([1651] 1968) perceived what modern theorists 
call the prisoner’s dilemma and proposed absolute 
monarchy as the best means of monitoring and enforc- 
ing cooperation among egoists (Hampton 1986, Kavka 
1986). David Hume likewise recognized that large 
groups have difficulty collaborating for the common 
weal, because each member “seeks a pretext to free 
himself of the trouble and expense, and would lay the 
whole burden on others.” Government, Hume insisted, 
“easily remedies...these inconveniences” ([1739] 
1978, 538). More recent advocates of centralized insti- 
tutions include Armen Alchian and Harold Demsetz 
(1972), William Bianco and Robert Bates (1990), Gar- 
rett Hardin (1993), Bengt Holmstrom (1982), and 
William Ophuls (1992). 

Against Hobbes and his intellectual successors, some 
political scientists (Axelrod 1984; R. Hardin 1982; 
Taylor 1976, 1990) and economists (Friedman 1971, 
Fudenberg and Maskin 1986, Rubenstein 1979) have 
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noted the potential to overcome collective action prob- 
lems without the aid of centralized institutions. When a 
prisoner’s dilemma is repeated indefinitely, they argue, 
individuals can adopt conditional (trigger) strategies 
designed to reward cooperation and punish defection. 
In the context of trigger strategies, an individual who 
behaves opportunistically today must forego the fruits 
of cooperation in subsequent periods. Provided that 
actors do not discount the future too heavily, there 
exists an appropriate trigger strategy that will sustain 
cooperation perpetually. By this logic, individuals can 
surmount the prisoner’s dilemma in a completely de- 
centralized setting.? 

Since administrative arrangements sometimes fit the 
hierarchical Hobbesian model and at other times ap- 
pear more decentralized and collegial, it is important 
to understand under what conditions one organiza- 
tional form is more efficient than the other. In a 
seminal article, Jonathan Bendor and Dilip Mookher- 
jee (1987) compared centralized and decentralized 
methods of monitoring and enforcement, asking which 
is more likely to deter free riding. They modeled an 
interest group containing both talented and untalented 
players, who must decide between contributing to a 
collective effort and free riding on the work of others. 

To examine the effects of hierarchy, Bendor and 
Mookherjee posited a central headquarters possessing 
authority to monitor members and expel shirkers from 
the group. The authors identified a separating equilib- 
rium in which the untalented members, who would 
suffer a greater cost for their effort, free ride on the 
contributions of their more talented colleagues. In the 
Bendor-Mookherjee model of the decentralized case, 
by contrast, no overarching monitor exists, but individ- 
ual players can observe the output of the group as a 
whole. If aggregate output falls below acceptable lev- 
els, then all members will abandon the enterprise for a 


1 There is no guarantee that individuals will overcome the dilemma, 
since perpetual cooperation 1s not the only sustainable equilibrium of 
an indefinitely iterated game. For a discussion of the fundamental 
game-theoretic result (often called the “folk theorem”) that many 
equilibria are possible with repetition, see Fudenberg and Tirole 
(1991, 150-60) or Morrow (1994, 262-79). 
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given number of periods, thereby punishing the shirk- 
ers and everyone else, including themselves. The threat 
of mutual sanctions produces a pooling equilibrium in 
which both talented and untalented members work. 

Bendor and Mookherjee applied this analysis to 
evaluate various institutional solutions to collective 
action problems. They concluded that, when players in 
a decentralized setting monitor the relationship be- 
tween individual contributions and group payoffs with 
considerable accuracy, decentralized systems with trig- 
ger strategies (which elicit cooperation from everyone) 
produce greater group welfare than centralized systems 
(which allow free riding by untalented members). 
Introducing uncertainty, they claimed, reverses the 
conclusion. If, for example, individuals mistakenly at- 
tribute an accidental shortfall in collective output to 
intentional shirking by one or more members, then the 
punishment phase of the decentralized scheme may be 
triggered inadvertently, resulting in substantial welfare 
losses. This effect grows with the number of players, 
making centralized regimes superior to decentralized 
ones whenever monitoring is poor and the group is 
large (1987, 136-40). 

Bendor and Mookherjee committed a mathematical 
error, however, in calculating the payoffs under a 
centralized regime. This paper corrects their error and 
shows how the amended result actually strengthens the 
case for centralized monitoring and enforcement 
mechanisms. The Bendor-Mookherjee calculations, 
which treat the fraction of talented players as a con- 
stant value, neglect that the hierarchically structured 
group will become more talented over time as central 
authorities expel the untalented shirkers. Such an 
improvement in the talent level of the group is not 
possible under a decentralized regime. 

Two important consequences follow from correcting 
the error in the Bendor-Mookherjee paper. First, 
expected improvements in the talent of the group 
increase the incentive for untalented players to work 
and curtail the incidence of free riding. This height- 
ened desire to work arises because the cost of shirking, 
understood as the future earnings forgone by any 
member who is caught free riding, becomes larger if 
the group promises to become progressively more 
talented and productive. By the same logic, anticipated 
increases in group output over time make talented 
members more willing to work. These parallel changes 
in the incentives of talented and untalented members 
shift downward the range of monitoring intensities 
consistent with a separating equilibrium. 

The second consequence concerns the group welfare 
produced under each regime. As the level of talent in 
the centralized group increases, the average per- 
worker cost of production will decline, since talented 
workers suffer lower costs for their effort. Eventually 
the proportion of talented members will become large 
enough that the per-period net output of the central- 
ized group will exceed per-period net output in the 
decentralized one. The relative desirability of the two 
regimes will depend, therefore, on the effectiveness of 
monitoring in the centralized group (which determines 
how fast untalented shirkers are weeded out) and the 
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level of patience and talent in society as a whole.? 
While a decentralized system may be desirable for 
certain configurations of parameters, a centralized 
system is preferable for others. 

In summary, our mathematical correction reveals 
that, contrary to the conclusion of Bendor and 
Mookherjee, a centralized system with increasing num- 
bers of talented members can produce higher levels of 
group welfare than a decentralized system whose talent 
level remains static, even when decentralized enforce- 
ment mechanisms operate flawlessly. We therefore ac- 
cept the Bendor-Mookherjee argument that, when 
decentralized enforcement mechanisms operate poorly 
due to uncertainty, centralized institutions are often 
preferable. We add, however, that even without such 
uncertainty, centralized regimes will prove superior 
whenever centralized monitoring is effective enough to 
detect the shirkers and members are patient enough to 
await the eventual benefits of the weeding process. 

The first section of this paper presents the assump- 
tions that Bendor and Mookherjee employed to model 
the logic of ongoing collective action. In the second, we 
show that the level of talent within the centralized 
group will rise over time. This analysis provides a 
foundation for the third section, in which we demon- 
strate, without modifying a single postulate of the 
original model but simply by performing the calcula- 
tions correctly, that free riding under a centralized 
regime is less tempting than Bendor and Mookherjee 
suggested. The fourth section applies these insights to 
a corrected comparative analysis of centralized and 
decentralized schemes, and the fifth section concludes 
the paper. 


ASSUMPTIONS OF THE MODEL 


The Bendor-Mookherjee model considers an interest 
group of constant size n, containing members of high 
or low ability.2 The group begins with (1 — f )n highly 
able or talented members and fm less able or untal- 
ented ones. Each member can either work or shirk. 
Working involves costs for the member, whether tal- 
ented or not, but an untalented member must work 
harder than talented colleagues to produce the same 
quantity of output on behalf of the group. Thus, the 
cost of working incurred by an untalented player in one 
period (c,) exceeds the cost of working incurred by a 
talented player in a similar period (c3). By assumption, 


2 Patience operates through the discount rate. Although the central- 
ized group will eventually overtake the decentralized one in per- 
period net output, it remains an open question whether it is worth 
waiting the necessary periods for that to happen, dumng which a 
decentralized arrangement would have been more efficient. The 
more patient society 1s (higher discount rate), the more likely that the 
centralized regime will be superior in present value terms. The 
higher the level of talent in the underlying population, the more 
likely that an untalented member, once expelled, will be replaced by 
a talented one. 

3 This group also may be thought of as a team working within an 
administrative agency, political party, church, labor union, firm, or 
local community. Our analysis also could apply to franchisees who 
produce and protect the value of a trademark, subject to monitoring 
and enforcement by a central franchisor (Rubin 1978). 
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TABLE 1. 


Parameter 


collective benefit from a single unt of output 

cost of working incurred by an untalented member 
cost of working incurred by a talented member 
probability of being monitored by the central authority 


discount rate of member 


all workers produce the same quantity of output in a 
single period, regardless of differences in talent among 
them. 

Each working member generates one unit of output, 
whereas shirking members produce nothing at all. 
Working produces a collective good, and collective 
benefits increase linearly in the contributions of the 
members at a rate of b per unit of output. Thus, 
cooperation by everyone will guarantee n units of 
output and bn benefits for the group as a whole. The 
group exhibits rival but equitable consumption, so each 
member receives b/n benefits for every unit of output.4 
To ensure that the situation is a prisoner’s dilemma, 


b 
D> Chee 


Given this transitive inequality, shirking is a dominant 
strategy for each member in a one-shot game, since the 
personal gain from working (b/n) is smaller than the 
private cost of doing so (c, for the untalented and c3 
for the talented). Nevertheless, unanimous shirking 
constitutes a Pareto-deficient outcome, because each 
member would receive a positive benefit (b — c, > 0) 
if everyone were working. Under repeated play, the 
parameter 8 discounts the benefits accruing to each 
member in periods beyond the first round. 

As noted above, Bendor and Mookherjee compared 
two organizational regimes: centralized or hierarchical, 
and decentralized or collegial. The results derived for 
the decentralized case are correct, so we focus here on 
the centralized arrangement. The Bendor-Mookherjee 
article posits a central authority that monitors individ- 
ual members and expels observed shirkers from the 
association. For each member, the probability of being 
monitored in a given round is q, which remains station- 
ary and independent over time. “If the member is 
observed and found to be shirking, [then] he or she is 
expelled and randomly replaced by someone from the 
outside population” (Bendor and Mookherjee 1987, 
135). Expulsion permanently deprives the ostracized 
individual of any benefits produced by the group.° 


4 The equitable condition also ımplies nonexcludability. It is not 
possible to prevent a group member from enjoying the benefits of the 
group’s collective labor, so long as she remains a member of the 


group. 

5 Importantly, Bendor and Mookherjee assume that an expelled 
individual 1s never rehired (p. 135). Therefore, the expected future 
payoffs to an expelled worker fall to zero. l 
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Important Parameters In the Bendor-Mookherjee Model 
Definition 


number of members in the interest group 
fraction of untalented members in the group 


Range 
n E [2, %) 
fe (0, 1) 
b E (0, ~) 

c, E (0, œ) 
Co E (0, ~) 
q E (0, 1) 
ô E (0, 1) 


A summary of the important parameters appears in 
Table 1.6 


RISING TALENT UNDER A CENTRALIZED 
MONITORING AGENT 


Our correction begins by demonstrating that hierarchi- 
cally organized interest groups will become more tal- 
ented over time, as central authorities expel the untal- 
ented shirkers and replace them with potentially 
talented candidates. As Bendor and Mookherjee 
(1987, 135) point out: 


Observing a member shirking even once reveals with 
certainty that he or she is of low ability. Since such 
members will never contribute to the common weal, all 
other members will agree to expel the deviant forever, for 
there is a chance that the replacement will have high ability 
and will participate. 
Thus, only untalented members are ever expelled 
under the separating equilibrium, but their replace- 
ments will sometimes be talented, guaranteeing a pro- 
gressive increase in the talent of the group. 

To see precisely how talent rises under a centralized 
scheme, suppose that the central authority randomly 
draws a group of constant size n from a national 
population of talented and untalented candidates. Fur- 
ther suppose the population is large enough that 
removing n individuals will not perceptibly change the 
ratio of talented to untalented candidates. If f denotes 
the fraction of untalented candidates in the general 
population, then a random draw of n candidates should 
yield an interest group composed of (1 — f )n talented 
members and fn untalented ones. This initial distribu- 
tion of talented and untalented members accords with 
the foundational assumptions of the Bendor-Mookher- 
jee paper. 

Under the separating equilibrium, talented members 
work and untalented members shirk. According to 
Bendor and Mookherjee, the central authority will 
expel shirkers with a probability of q and replace them 
with candidates drawn from the general population. 
Given the scenario outlined in the previous paragraph, 
each replacement will be talented with a probability 
(1 — f) and untalented with a probability f. As 
headquarters makes the replacement, the fraction of 


6 Bendor and Mookheree did not explicitly provide admissible 
ranges for all the parameters in Table 1, but we have stpulated 
intervals that are consistent with their model and common usage. 
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TABLE 2. Changes in the Composition of 
the Group over Time 

Number of 

Untalented 

Members 
nf n— nf 
n-—-nf (1 -q+ qf 
n-nf (1 -q + qf)? 
n-nf (1 -q + gf? 


Number of 
Talented 


Round Members 


nf (1 — q + qf) 
nf (1 -q + qì? 
nf (1 — q + qf? 


© nf(i-qtg’=0 n—-nfli-q+gqh®=n 
Note Entnee in the table represent expected values. 





talented members in the interest group will rise.” Table 
2 reveals how the group’s composition is expected to 
change over time. 

Groups under centralized control can improve in 
talent at a remarkably rapid rate. Figure 1 illustrates 
this phenomenon for a reasonable set of parameter 
values. When the probability of being monitored by the 
central authority is 0.5 per round, a group initially split 
evenly between talented and untalented members will 
become 79% talented within three periods and 91% 
talented after three more. Within only 12 periods, 
nearly every member of low ability will be ejected and 
replaced by a more talented individual. Figure 1 also 
shows that the rate of improvement depends on the 
intensity of monitoring. Ceteris paribus, and provided 
that other parameters remain inside the range required 
to support a separating equilibrium, the greater the 
intensity of monitoring, the more rapid is the rise in 
talent of the group under centralized control. 


A CORRECTED SET OF 
EQUILIBRIUM CONDITIONS 


In this section, we prove that progressive increases in 
the number of talented members will weaken the 
temptation for members'to free ride. Knowing that 
membership in‘the group will become more valuable 
over time, both talented and untalented individuals 
will be. less willing to risk expulsion by shirking and 
more willing to contribute to the collective endeavor. 
Such changes in the incentives: of talented and 
untalented members will shift downward the range 
of monitoring intensities consistent with a separating 
equilibrium. : 

To calculate the conditions under which talented 
members work and the untalented members shirk, we 
employ the same equilibrium concept that Bendor and 
Mookherjee used. First, we find the conditions that will 
motivate each untalented member to shirk in every 
round. Then we derive a complementary set of condi- 
tions that should deter talented members from ever 
shirking. Combining these results reveals a critical 
range for the probability of monitoring that will make 


7A more general consequence of centralization is that interest 
groups like the ones Bendor and Mookheree describe will become 
more talented over tume, so long as the general population contains 
at least some talented candidates. 
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FIGURE 1. 
the Group 
The greater the intensity of monitoring (within 


equilibrium bounds), the more led the group 
under centralized control will rise in talent 


Rate of Change in Composition of 
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Note: n = 50, f = 5; other parameters are set to sustain a separating 
equilibnum. 





the work-shirk equilibrium possible. Values of q ex- 
tending above this range should induce everyone to 
work for at least one period, whereas values falling 
below the range should lead both the talented and the 
untalented to shirk. 

According to Bendor and Mookherjee, the work- 
shirk outcome will remain stable so long as no member 
can improve her welfare by deviating unilaterally from 
the candidate equilibrium for a single period. Consider 
an untalented member who knows that her-colleagues 
are behaving according to the separating equilibrium. 
This member will also adhere to the separating equi- 
librium if she cannot reap greater payoffs by working 
instead of shirking in a single round of the game. 
Likewise, a talented member will follow the identified 
equilibrium if she cannot attain greater welfare by 
shirking for one period. These conclusions follow from 
a well-known premise of discounted dynamic program- 
ming: “Strategies that are unimprovable in one step are 
optimal” (Bendor and Mookherjee 1987, 147). Estab- 
lishing the conditions for a separating equilibrium, 
therefore, depends on comparing the payoffs from 
playing the postulated equilibrium strategy against the 
payoffs from deviating for a single round. i 


Recalculating the Incentives of 
Untalented Members 


To recalculate the incentives of untalented members, 
we need information about the number of talented 
workers they could exploit across repetitions of the 
game. Table 2 slightly overstates this number. The 
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TABLE 3. Changes in the Composition of a Group with n — 1 Members 
Round Number of Untalented Members Number of Talented Members 


1 nf— 1 
(nf —j1) (1 — q + df) 


2 
3 (nf ~'1) -q + qf)? 
4 (nf — 1) (1 — q + qf 


= | s 
oœ (nf-—1)(1-q+qf)”=0 
Note: Entnes In the table represent expected values. 


(n— 1) — (nf -— 1) 

(n— 1) — (nf — 1) (1 — q + qf) 
(n — 1) — (nf — 1) (1 -q+ Qf)” 
(n — 1) — (nf - 1) (1 — q + fy” 


weieen 





| 
values in the third column ‘tise over time due to 
expulsions by the central authorities. A shirker who 
leaves the game will make room for more talented 
replacements, but that shirker will never realize the 
benefits that his own expulsion makes possible for 
others. Consequently, we must recalculate the table 
from the perspective of a shirker who remains in the 

game. | 
Table 3 supplies the requisite information for deriv- 
ing the correct incentives of an untalented member. If 
he behaves according to the] stipulated equilibrium, 
enjoining shirking in every round, then he can expect to 
receive the following discounted payoff over infinite 

Tepetitions of the same game: 


ba—-1) ' b(nf — 1) 
nf1—81-q)] nll Sl -g -a taf) ĉi 


The payoff includes contributions from all talented 
members, discounted exponentially by the per-period 
discount rate 8 and (1 — q), the latter quantity 
representing the probability that the untalented shirker 
will evade detection and continue playing in subse- 
quent rounds. 

Compare expression 1 to the expected payoff from 
working in one round and cia ps in all others: 


Sb(n — 1) 
b(1 —f) io ee ee sal] aa) 


= bbnf -)A-4+4f) 
ni1- 849) -a taf] 
Provided that expression 1 is larger than expression 2, 
an untalented player will not deviate from the separat- 
ing equilibrium by working instead of shirking in a 
single round of the game. The requisite condition is: 


b(n — 1)(8 — 1) 
n[1 — 8(1 — q)] 

_ bef DU T ali- ata)] oy) 

n[1 -è =g) -4 +f) 

Despite its apparent complexity, the inequality cap- 
tures a fairly simple intuition. An untalented player will 
not deviate from the stipulated equilibrium if the 
immediate cost of working for one period (c — b/n) 
exceeds the present value oi future benefits, which 


the shirker is likely to forgo,|given the probability q 
of being expelled for failing to work in a single period. 


(2) 


64 -2>b-f) + 


Contrast expression 3 with the inequality that Bendor 
and Mookherjee calculated, assuming that the number of 
talented workers remains stable at (1 — f n: 


b pi b(n — 1)(ò — 1) 
OP) 80 a0] 
b(nf — 1)(1 — 8) 
ni-a- O 


If the right side of inequality 3 exceeds the right side of 
inequality 4, then expected improvements in the talent 
of the group heighten the incentive for untalented 
members to work and therefore make free riding less 
likely. Free riding by untalented members will occur 
less often than Bendor and Mookherjee indicate if 


1-8(1-q+df) : 1-8 
1=sl—gi=-gqrg) 1-8-4) 


This condition simplifies to (1 — q + gf) < 1, which 
holds for any admissible combination of q and f. 
Compared to a situation in which talent remains con- 
stant, improvements in the quality of the group over 
time, therefore, make centralized institutions less vul- 
nerable to free riding by untalented members. 


Recalculating the Incentives of 
Talented Workers | 


Rising talent not only reduces the incentive for untal- 
ented members to free ride on the’ efforts of more 
talented colleagues but also heightens the work incen- 
tive for talented members. In this section, we derive the 
correct conditions under which a talented member will 
work in every period in a group whose ability improves 
over time. We show that increasing talent shifts down- 
ward the critical range of monitoring values consistent 
with the separating equilibrium. 

If the group becomes increasingly able at the rate 
suggested by Table 2, then a talented member who 
works in every period can expect to receive the follow- 
ing payoff: 

ee 5 b 
arene © 
q +qf) 


Suppose instead that the talented member deviates 
unilaterally from the separating equilibrium for a single 
period. The payoff from shirking in one round and 
working in all others is 
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b b-c 
b(1 -f) zo ò(1 -o| 
bf(1—q + gf) 


“T-3d-qean) O 
The separating equilibrium will be Nash-stable if the 
benefits of working in every period (expression 5) 
exceed the benefits of shirking once and working 
otherwise (expression 6). Stated mathematically, 


b | õb(1— 1/n) 


Sp 1-81 —q) 


n 

© DfA- -q +f) | ‘a 

{1 — 6(1—q)]l1 - 811 -a + a@f)]] 

Thus, a talented member will work in every period if 
the immediate gain from shirking once is less than the 
present value of future payoffs that the talented player 
is likely to lose, given the probability q of being ejected 
for an isolated attempt to free ride. Our corrected 
inequality contrasts with the result derived by Bendor 
and Mookherjee: ) 


b qg&b(1—f-1/n) 
“nS T-80-q) = 


If the right side of inequality 7, is greater than the 
right side of inequality 8, then improvements in the 
quality of the group should heighten the incentive for 
the talented to work. The relevant condition is 


em Lk Eee 
1-81-qtaf) ~ 

This condition simplifies to (1 — q + gf) < 1, which 
holds for any permutation of q and f. An important 
conclusion follows: Given that talent will rise over time, 
eliciting cooperation from talented members will prove 
easier than Bendor and Mookherjee contended. 

Taken together, these subsections demonstrate that 
increasing talent makes both untalented and talented 
players more willing to work. Consequently, some rates 
of monitoring (q) that would have induced separation 
had the original Bendor-Mookherjee calculations been 
correct will actually support universal cooperation un- 
der our revised estimates. By the same token, certain 
levels of q that, according to Bendor and Mookherjee, 
would have encouraged everyone to shirk will actually 
Support a separating equilibrium in our corrected 
version. In short, the range of g consistent with the 
separating equilibrium has shifted downward. If mon- 
itoring is costly, then by our estimates it will be 
relatively less expensive to implement a monitoring 
system that induces the desired separation of types, 
with talented workers contributing and untalented 
ones shirking, than the original Bendor-Mookherjee 
calculations would have led one to believe.8 


C2 


8 Bendor and Mookherjee did not explicitly include the cost of 
monitorng in their model. We believe that it may be relevant, 
however, when comparing the desirability of the two types of regimes 
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THE RELATIVE DESIRABILITY OF 
CENTRALIZED INSTITUTIONS 


The foregoing analysis has normative implications. The 
Bendor-Mookherjee article (1987, 136) maintains that, 
when monitoring is highly accurate, decentralized sys- 
tems (which elicit cooperation from every player) will 
produce greater welfare than centralized systems 
(which allow free riding by untalented members). Our 
correction reveals, to the contrary, that a centralized 
system with increasing numbers of talented members 
can produce more group welfare than a decentralized 
system whose talented population remains static, even 
when the decentralized monitoring and enforcement 
mechanisms operate perfectly.? The relative desirabil- 
ity of the two regimes will depend on the effectiveness 
of monitoring in the centralized group and the levels of 
patience and talent in society as a whole. 

For decentralized systems with trigger strategies, the 
Bendor-Mookherjee article presents a pooling equilib- 
rium in which both talented and untalented members 
cooperate.!° If everyone plays the stipulated strategy, 
then the decentralized system produces the following 
measure of expected aggregate welfare:11 


n[b — c2- f(c, — c3)] 
as a a (2) 


Centralized systems, by contrast, permit a separating 
equilibrium in which the talented work and the untal- 
ented shirk. If it were possible for the number of 
talented workers to remain stable at (1 — f)n, a 
centralized system would produce collective welfare at 
a level of 


n(1 — f)(b — c) 
1-6 
The following inequality must hold for expression 9 to 


exceed expression 10, demonstrating the alleged supe- 
riority of a decentralized regime: 


n[b — c2 — f(cı — ¢2)] > n(1 —f)(b — c3). 


Simplifying this inequality leads to b > c,, which is 
true by stipulation. Consequently, expression 9 is 
greater than expression 10 for groups in which the 


(10) 


from an aggregate welfare perspective. We revisit this issue in some 
depth below. 

? We, like Bendor and Mookheree, confine our attention to the 
welfare of the group. What is good for group members may not, of 
course, be good for society overall. 

10 See Bendor and Mookhernee (1987, 132-4, 146-7) for their 
derivation of the decentralized pooling equilibrium, involving a finite 
trigger strategy. 

11 Recall that there are n members, each producing b units of output, 
with a proportion f of them exerting effort at cost c,, and the 
remainder (1 — f ) exerting effort at cost c,. Expression 9 assumes 
that all parameter values are within the equilibrium range. The 
requisite conditions are: 


1 — 7+ 


1-8 


b — bjn = cı — b/n 

b-c,’ b — bjn ’ 

where T is the duration of the punishment phase ın the trigger 
strategy (see Bendor and Mookherjee 1987, 133, slightly modified 


here to account for two different talent levels). When these condi- 
tions are not satisfied, aggregate production drops to zero. 
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fraction of talented members remains constant over 
time. | 

The results look different when one accounts for a 
centralized group that becomes increasingly talented. 
The values in Table 2 supply the basis for deriving the 
present value of aggregate welfare produced by such a 
group when it achieves a separating equilibrium:!2 


| 
a 
1—8(1-—q +f) 


Compare expression 11 to a manipulated version of 
expression 10: 


n(b = cal = | (11) 


Intuition suggests that centralized groups of increasing 
talent produce more in-group welfare than similarly 
centralized groups whose compositions remain stable. 
The mathematical proof is simple. For all admissible 
values of q and f, the quantity (1 — q + gf) < 1. Thus 
1 — (1 —q + qf) > 1- ò. It follows that expression 
11 is greater than expression 10. 

Having derived values of aggregate welfare pro- 
duced under decentralized and centralized institutions, 
we can find the correct conditions for preferring the 
latter. A centralized regime that achieves a separating 
equilibrium will yield greater, group welfare than a 
decentralized regime that elicits universal cooperation, 
alas that expression 11 is greater than expression 


9. Equivalently, | 


| 
1-6 


-T-80-q+taf) 


Higher levels of q, the rate at which untalented 
shirkers are weeded from the | group, make the condi- 
tion easier to satisfy.13 A more patient society, exhib- 
iting higher levels of ô and therefore less discounting 
over time, also enhances the likelihood that a central- 
ized system will produce more group welfare than a 
decentralized one.1* Larger shares of talented mem- 
bers in the general population, (1 — f) similarly favor 
the centralized regime, as dolhigher costs of working 


Cy — C2 
o a (12) 


12 The expression presumes that the. centralized group attains a 
separating equilibrium; that is, conditions 3 and 7 hold. If condition 
7 holds but 3 does not, then even the untalented members will work, 
and the centralized regime will produce a pooling equilibrium whose 
ageregate welfare is given by expression 9. If neither 3 nor 7 holds, 
then output will drop to zero as both talented and untalented players 
shirk in every period. This expression presupposes that a group 
which separates at time t will continue separating for all future 
periods, even as the proportion of talented members increases. A 
proof of this proposition 1s available from the authors upon request. 
13 Since f < 1, (1 — q + qf) is decreasing in q. Therefore, 1 — 
8(1 — q + qf ) isincreasing ing This éxpression is the denominator, 
so the right-hand side of inequality 12 is decreasing in q, making the 
inequality easier to satisfy as q gets larger. 

14 Since (1 — q + gf) < 1, the right-hand side of mequality 12 is 
decreasing in 8, making the inequality easier to satisfy as 8 increases. 
15 Note that (1 — q + qf) is increasing in f, the proportion of the 
population that is untalented. Therefore, the denominator of the 
right-hand side is decreasing in f, and! the entire right-hand side of 
the inequality ıs increasing in f. This makes the inequality harder to 
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incurred by untalented individuals (c,).!° Yet, higher 
benefits per unit of output increase the attractiveness 
of a decentralized scheme.1” Therefore, when trying to 
decide what type of system to implement for any 
particular collective enterprise, the answer will depend 
on the values of these parameters.'® 

One parameter that is clearly important, and often at 
the discretion of the interest group or agency in 
question, is the monitoring rate, g. The Bendor- 
Mookherjee article correctly points out (p. 136) that if 
headquarters monitors members with sufficient vigi- 
lance, then everyone, regardless of ability, will contrib- 
ute to the collective enterprise. The risk of expulsion 
from shirking will simply be too great to bear. When 
monitoring reaches this level of intensity, per-period 
and aggregate payoffs for the centralized and decen- 
tralized regimes will be identical. If monitoring is too 
lax, then even talented members will shirk, and aggre- 
gate output will plummet to zero. Between these two 
extremes lies an interesting, intermediate monitoring 
range, capable of supporting a separating equilibrium. 
If the actual rate of monitoring lies near the lower end 
of this intermediate range, then untalented members 
may not be replaced by talented ones fast enough to 
make the centralized regime more efficient than the 
decentralized one. When q is raised above q*, how- 
ever, untalented workers are weeded out fast enough 
for the centralized regime to deliver more aggregate 
group welfare than a decentralized trigger strategy. 
Figure 2 illustrates this effect for sample values of the 
other parameters.” 

Given the configuration of parameter values listed at 
the bottom of Figure 2, there exists an equilibrium 


satisfy as f increases but, easier to satisfy as (1 — f), the proportion 
of talented members, increases. 

16 The left-hand side of the inequality 1s increasing in c, making the 
inequality easier to satisfy when the cost of effort for untalented 
workers rises. This makes intuitive sense, because the separating 
equilibrium induced by the centralized regime involves these untal- 
ented workers shirking and, therefore, never incurmng the cost c,, 
which they would suffer every period under a decentralized regime. 
As this cost saving increases, the centralized regime becomes rela- 
tively more desirable. 

17 Note that the denominator of the left-hand side of the expression 
is increasing in b, the per-unit benefit from effort. Hence, the 
left-hand side 1s decreasing in b, making the condition harder to 
satisfy as b becomes large. This 1s also intuitively appealing, since an 
increase in the value of additional worker contributions increases the 
magnitude of benefits that members of a centralized group must 
forgo while waiting for their group to become more talented. 

18 Converting inequality 12 to an equality, we can calculate the 
critical values at which a centralized system overtakes a decentralized 
one in producing aggregate welfare. Three examples are: 


, _ (1 ~ 8)6 — e)) jec b-c; 
te Sa- OET CETE 
Po pe ea) kc 


ôq 


19 The parameter values satisfy the equilibrium conditions for uni- 
versal cooperation in the decentralized case and separation in the 
centralized one. While this figure represents only one combination of 
values for n, f, Ci, C2, b, and 8, it illustrates a general phenomenon 

When a separating equilibrium exists, it is often possible to monitor 
at a rate that makes the centralized regime more efficient. 
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FIGURE 2. Welfare under Centralized and 
Decentralized Regimes 


For certain levels of monitorning, centralized 
regimes produce greater group welfare than 
decentralized ones. 
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50, f = .5, C4 = .6, C2 = 3,8 = 9,b =1. 


range q E [.09, .58] that would enable the hierarchi- 
cally structured group to sustain a separating equilib- 
rium. At the lower end of this range, monitoring is 
intense enough to elicit work from talented members 
but too lax to guarantee the superiority of centralized 
institutions. The centralized regime finally overtakes 
the decentralized one at g = q* = .30 and widens its 
lead until q = .58, the upper bound of the monitoring 
range consistent with the separating equilibrium. In- 
creasing q beyond .58 actually worsens the perfor- 
mance of the centralized regime, making it equal in 
efficiency to the decentralized one, because all.mem- 
bers of the group will work, and no replacement of 
untalented individuals will occur. 

At least two conclusions can be drawn from Figure 2. 
First, the Hobbesian approach will, for certain param- 
eter values, produce a higher level of group welfare 
than decentralized trigger strategies, even when decen- 
tralized mechanisms operate perfectly. Second, cen- 
tralized regimes can improve their performance by 
fine-tuning the intensity of monitoring. Conventional 
wisdom holds that hierarchical institutions should, 
whenever possible, reduce the incidence of free riding 
by increasing the intensity of monitoring, but our 
analysis proves that overmonitoring can prove highly 
counterproductive, at least from the perspective of 
aggregate group welfare. Where excessively strict mon- 
itoring is supporting a pooling equilibrium, it may be 
advantageous for headquarters to give members a bit 
more slack, thereby encouraging a separating equilib- 
rium that would help supervisors distinguish betvpen 
talented and untalented members. 

At this’ point readers may object that our igael 
ignores the costs of monitoring. In other words, over- 
seeing group members at a level high enough to 
support a separating equilibrium may require so many 
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resources as to tip the scales in favor of a decentralized 
approach. But this objection presupposes that central- 
ized monitoring costs more than decentralized proce- 
dures. Suppose, as.in Figure 2, that the interest group 
contains 50 members. In centralized institutions, head- 
quarters must watch the members individually, 
amounting to 50 monitoring dyads per period if q =-1 
and far fewer dyads for most sensible values of q, such 
as the equilibrium range given in the previous example. 
By contrast, each member in the decentralized case 
must decide for herself whether collective output has 
attained adequate levels, requiring a full 50 monitoring 
dyads per period.?? Thus, decentralized monitoring 
requires as many dyads of observation as centralized 
procedures, if not more. 

Critics may rejoin that monitoring one worker re- 
quires more effort than assessing aggregate output. In 
our model, however, headquarters need only deter- 
mine whether a member is working at all, and this 
measurement does not seem any more demanding than 
tallying the production of the group as a whole. More 
nuanced evaluations of the quality rather than the mere 
fact of participation would, of course, require advanced 
monitoring techniques, but determining the quality of 
group output presumably would prove more difficult as 
well. Finally, even if we concede that monitoring an 
individual worker costs twice as much as verifying total 
group output, the centralized monitoring technology 
still will be less expensive than its decentralized coun- 
terpart, provided that q is less than 0.5, a value well 
within the equilibrium range of Figure 2. Thus, it is not 
clear that incorporating the costs of monitoring into 
our model would undermine the case for a centralized 
regime. At the least, it would be informative to perform 
the exercise with some explicit function for monitoring 
costs as a function of q.?! 


CONCLUSION 


Does our mathematical correction invalidate the ‘con- 
clusions of Bendor and Mookherjee? Quite to the 
contrary, our work reinforces their fundamental claim 
that, under most scenarios, a centralized regime for 
monitoring and enforcement will prove superior to a 
decentralized one. We do, however, provide new and 
important grounds for recommending centralization. 
To. develop a case for centralized institutions, Ben- 
dor and Mookherjee introduced uncertainty in the 
form of an imperfect relationship between effort and 
output: Exerting effort only succeeds in making a 
contribution with some probability less than one. Un- 
der this arrangement the decentralized regime, which 
employs trigger strategies to enforce cooperation, runs 


2 Appointing a single worker to assess the collective output and 
report findings to the other members would cut monitoring costs, but 
it would also be a form of centralization. 

21 Jf the production function for monitoring were to exhibit the 
standard, feature of increasing marginal.costs, then the optimal 
monitoring rate might no longer be the highest value of q capable of 
supporting the separating equilibrium (q = .58 in Figure 2), That is, 
beyond some level of q, the marginal cost: of increased monitoring 
would exceed the marginal benefit. 
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a risk of entering the punishment phase due to unfor- 
tunate random events rather than intentional shirking. 
Since punishment phases are’ costly to the group, a 
centralized monitoring arrangement will sometimes be 
preferable, particularly as the number of members be- 
comes large (Bendor and Mookherjee 1987, 136-40). 

We argue, by contrast, that centralized regimes can 
outperform decentralized ones, even under informa- 
tionally rich conditions. Our argument rests on the fact, 
overlooked by Bendor and Mookherjee, that interest 
groups with centralized structures will become more 
talented over time as authorities expel the untalented 
shirkers. Anticipated improvements in the talent of the 
group should enhance the desirability of continued 
membership, thereby reducing the prospects for ration- 
al free riding. Increasing talent also should reduce the 
average per-worker cost of production. Decentralized 
regimes cannot attain such gains in efficiency because 
the trigger strategy required to enforce cooperation 
does not permit the selective identification and expul- 
sion of untalented shirkers. Depending on the effec- 
tiveness of monitoring in the centralized group and the 
level of talent in society as a whole, centralized regimes 
therefore can produce greater social welfare than 
decentralized ones, even when decentralized monitoring 
and enforcement apparatuses function flawlessly. Hence, 
the case for centralized institutions is even stronger 
than Bendor and Mookherjee contend. 

The comparative statics derived from our corrected 
version of the Bendor-Mookherjee model could be 
tested empirically. The monitoring rate could be mea- 
sured in terms of manpower devoted to supervision, 
investment in monitoring equipment, and the like.?2 
Education levels could be used'as proxies for the talent 
level of the population, and data on interest and 
inflation rates could provide bases for estimating the 
level of patience, 5. Therefore, we believe it is possible, 
and would be very enlightening, to test across organi- 
zations or even countries the propositions that central- 
ized regimes are more efficient and likely to be used 
when (1) monitoring is fairly inexpensive, (2) discount- 
ing is minimal, (3) the population is heterogeneous 
with regard to talent level, (4), average worker contri- 
bution to collective output is fairly low (b is small), and 
(5) untalented individuals are at a very substantial 
disadvantage (c, is high). 

Two additional and somewhat counterintuitive im- 
plications stem from our corrected version of the 
Bendor-Mookherjee model. First, free riding can make 
centralized groups more emails than decentralized 
ones. Whenever a separating) equilibrium exists, the 
occurrence of free riding should enable central author- 
ities to expel the untalented members while retaining 
those of higher ability. The functionality of free riding 


22 For an extended version of the model that incorporates the costs 
of monitoring, researchers also could!collect data on the wages of 
monitoring personnel, the dispersal of workers, and the availability 
of technology. | 


l 
1 


once again illustrates a potential trade-off between 
fairness and efficiency (Arneson 1982). A second sur- 
prising implication of this paper concerns the optimal 
probability of monitoring in a centralized institution. 
We often hear that administrative bureaucracies, labor 
unions, interest groups, and similar organizations 
would be more effective if central authorities were to 
observe their members more closely. On the contrary, 
this paper demonstrates that excessive monitoring can 
preclude a separating equilibrium with the potential to 
make the group more efficient. An additional empirical 
question, then, is whether organizations may monitor 
their members so closely that performance can im- 
prove over time. 
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A Reply to Schwartz and Tomz 
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chwartz and Tomz (1997) have correctly pointed out an error in our 1987 article: We had neglected 
to analyze how changes in group composition improve the performance of centralized institutions over 
time. The change affects only the case of perfect monitoring, however. We argue, moreover, that even 
in this special context, our main qualitative conclusion—that the centralized structure has no positive 
advantage over the decentralized one—continues to hold. We reach different conclusions about the relative 
roles of the two institutions, partly because we had in mind a positive interpretation, whereas Schwartz and 
Tomz select a normative interpretation of the issue of institutional choice. Finally, we believe that imperfect 
monitoring is essential to the theory, in order to derive conclusions that are not driven by artifacts of the 


model or by arbitrary equilibrium selections. 


evaluation of the provision of collective goods by 

decentralized and centralized institutions, in the 
specific case in which group members can perfectly 
infer collective effort by observing how much collective 
good was supplied. They argue that our paper under- 
estimated how well centralized structures can perform 
in this setting. Our paper argued that the case for the 
decentralized regime was unambiguously favorable in 
such environments: It eliminated free riding, did not 
need to monitor individual contributions, and required 
no centralized authority. Because, however, we sus- 
pected that this successful supply of collective goods by 
decentralized means was highly sensitive to the infor- 
mational assumption, the 1987 paper then introduced 
uncertainties in supplying the collective good, or small 
departures from perfect rationality. We argued that the 
presence of such small uncertainties or irrationalities 
would generate a significant tradeoff between the per- 
formance of centralized and decentralized structures, 
and that this tradeoff would depend on group size. In 
large groups the decentralized regime is prone to 
instability, which would out-weigh the advantages of 
reduced free riding and monitoring expenditures, ren- 
dering the centralized system superior. For small 
groups the decentralized institution would be stable 
and thus preferred to the centralized regime. In this 
way Mancur Olson’s hypothesis would reappear in a 
dynamic setting. Morever, this analysis suggested the 
superiority of nested structures (decomposable hierar- 
chies, in Herbert Simon’s sense [1969, chapter 4]) that 
combine elements of both regimes. 

Schwartz and Tomz’s main point is that one need not 
invoke any uncertainty or irrationality to allow a mean- 
ingful tradeoff between centralization and decentrali- 
zation. Even in the perfectly deterministic world with 
fully rational players, there are situations in which the 
centralized structure is superior, and others in which 


Q ess and Tomz (1997) reanalyze our (1987) 
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the decentralized regime is. They go on to suggest that 
this version of the theory may be empirically more 
useful as well. 

Schwartz and Tomz’s specific criticism is that in 
analyzing the deterministic setting we erred by neglect- 
ing changes in the skill composition of the centralized 
regime. In so doing we overstated the free-riding 
tendency in this system, hence underestimating its 
resulting performance. From a formal point of view, 
this is entirely correct. Nevertheless, it does not alter 
the main points of our paper; we clarify below the 
precise senses in which we believe this to be so. Why, 
then, do Schwartz and Tomz reach such discrepant 
conclusions from ours? This is the more substantive 
issue raised (implicitly) by their paper, so we think it 
worthwhile to dwell on this question hereafter in some 
detail. 

We should mention at the outset that the effects of 
changing group composition were explicitly incorpo- 
rated in our 1987 paper for the case of uncertainty: See 
the proof of Proposition 5, which explicitly calculates 
the expected number of untalented members at differ- 
ent stages of the game. These expressions reduce 
exactly to Schwartz and Tomz’s calculations for the 
case of zero tremble probability (Table 2, p. 688). 

Where we had erred was in not incorporating this for 
the benchmark context of zero uncertainty (Proposi- 
tion 2). To see why this does not change the essential 
results, note the following. 

First, technically, the only modification needed to 
correct Proposition 2 is that the expression for L, in 
assumption 6 should be replaced by 


1 — è + òq + dqn 
1 — ô + ôq 


This ensures that low-ability individuals will always 
shirk, regardless of group composition. (The intuition 
is that if a low-ability member would shirk when 
everyone else in the group is of high ability, then s/he 
would also shirk when there are fewer talented peers, 
since group membership is then less valuable.) The 
expression for L, requires no change to ensure that 
high-ability individuals will always work: If they want to 
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work at the beginning (as condition 6 ensures), then 
they will also want to work at later dates when the 
group has more talented members. With the above 
modification, our analysis would stay exactly the same 
in all other details. Note also that the modification is 
slight if the initial fraction of talented people, f, is high. 

Second, even if assumption 6 is retained in its 
original form, the qualitative conclusion about the 
centralized regime’s performance is unchanged (be- 
cause the talented players will always want to work, per 
the argument above). The only change may be that 
untalented persons may also wish to work in some later 
period when more high-ability players have entered the 
group. (Low-ability types may or may not shirk at the 
outset.) So there may be some free riding by the 
untalented, though this may be negligible and will 
vanish eventually. But the decentralized system has no 
free riding at all. Hence, a centralized regime can never 
induce more cooperation than a decentralized one. 
Furthermore, centralization also requires the monitor- 
ing of individual contributions. So our original argu- 
ment that “there is no positive reason to turn to the 
[centralized regime]” (p. 136) continues to hold. 

To see this in the simplest possible way, consider the 
extreme case of monitoring in the centralized structure 
that is good enough to permit an equilibrium in which 
everyone, talented or not, contributes. This compares 
to the decentralized equilibrium of Proposition 1, in 
which everyone works. Thus, the two systems would 
generate exactly the same amount of cooperation in 
every period. It is important to emphasize this equiva- 
lence, because our main point in the benchmark sec- 
tion of zero uncertainty was to question the necessity of 
centralized authority and selective incentives. Echoing 
the ideas of Axelrod (1984) and Taylor (1976), among 
others, Proposition 1 showed that under suitable con- 
ditions decentralized reciprocity can secure universal 
cooperation. Therefore, the classical argument for 
centralized authority—that a decentralized system can- 
not provide a collective good, and hence centralization 
is mecessary—is not merely weak, it is simply wrong, 
even if centralized monitoring is free and g = 1. 

Third, how then do Schwartz and Tomz obtain the 
result that the centralized regime may be superior even 
when information about aggregate cooperation is per- 
fect? In trying to understand this we are led to the first 
substantive difference in the interpretation of our 
results. Specifically, we had in mind a positive theory, 
aimed at predicting what kinds of structures one would 
expect to observe: “Our aim in this paper is to formal- 
ize these intuitions about the fragility of cooperation in 
the repeated game involving large numbers and to 
show that this instability has implications for the insti- 
tutional structure of interest groups and other organi- 
zations striving for collective benefits” (p. 131). In 
contrast, Schwartz and Tomz interpret the theory in a 
normative vein, asking which of the two regimes would 
produce higher welfare in utilitarian terms. Let us 
explain why these two interpretations give such differ- 
ent answers. 

Suppose we are interested in predicting which of the 
two systems will be selected. Consider, then, a stage of 
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institutional choice in which the members vote on 
structural alternatives, based on the payoffs that a 
member expects to receive in different regimes.! A 
member’s vote will depend only on (1) the number of 
peers who will work in each structure and (2) the 
person’s own work-shirk decision. A member would not 
care about the efficiency of colleagues’ work, that is, 
whether a contribution came from a talented or untal- 
ented player. Thus, improvement in the skill composi- 
tion of the centralized regime, per the Schwartz-Tomz 
correction, would by itself not affect a member’s pref- 
erences over institutional forms. In particular, for the 
parametric range described by Schwartz and Tomz, all 
high-ability members prefer the decentralized institution, 
precisely because it solves the classical problem: It 
enforces universal cooperation in every period, 
whereas the centralized regime only moves toward that 
benign state (and a talented member works in either 
structure, so the personal costs are identical). Further- 
more, because in a stage of institutional choice every- 
one would understand that high-ability members prefer 
the decentralized regime, and because everyone would 
also understand that low-ability players would vote for 
centralization only because that form lets them free- 
ride, any votes against decentralization would be con- 
sidered tainted, since only would-be shirkers would 
oppose it. So voting for the centralized system by open 
ballot would reveal one’s type. Indeed, even a proce- 
dural vote for a secret ballot would reveal one’s type, 
for talented members prefer a procedure that reveals 
this information. Given these strategic considerations, 
it is unlikely that one would observe the selection of the 
centralized regime in a world of perfect information 
about the aggregate level of cooperation. 

In contrast, Schwartz and Tomz explicitly interpret 
the model in normative terms. They state that “the 
foregoing analysis has normative implications” (p. 690) 
and then evaluate the two institutions by a utilitarian 
welfare criterion: the discounted sum of group mem- 
bers’ expected utilities.2 With this measure of perfor- 
mance, the centralized system possesses one advantage 
over the decentralized structure: The former’s ex- 
pected proportion of low-cost members steadily rises, 


- whereas the latter’s stays fixed. Hence, while the two 


groups’ total amount of cooperation is similar in the 
long run, the lowered contribution costs ensure that the 
ageregate net benefit is higher under centralization. 
Clearly, the performance ranking yielded by utilitar- 
ian welfare criteria can differ substantially from what 
the group might democratically select. Suppose, for 
example, that one ranks the regimes by the aggregate 
social welfare they produce, instead of using Schwartz 
and Tomz’s group welfare measure. Then the outcome 
of democratic voting and the utilitarian ranking can 


1 We briefly touched (p. 136) on such a collection choice process and 


the induced preferences that members would have over mstitutional 
forms. 

2 Our 1987 paper never mentioned group welfare, contrary to what 
Schwartz and Tomz suggest in footnote 9. Indeed, we never discussed 
any utilitarian index. Hence, ageregate quantities, such as Schwartz 
and Tomz’s expressions 9-11, played no part in our analysis; for 
example, they did not appear in any of our equations. 
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conceivably diverge; people currently outside the orga- 
nization cannot vote on which, institution will be se- 
lected by the group (even if they may later join to 
replace expelled members), yet'their interests count in 
the calculation of social welfare. Alternatively, the 
group utilitarian criterion incorporates the benefit that 
untalented members derive from free riding, but this 
will play no role in group decisions for the intrinsic 
strategic and informational reasons described above. 

Fourth, there are still broader differences underlying 
our respective perspectives, concerning how we view 
the model and what we learn from it. 

If one thinks about the possible advantage of the 
centralized system in Schwartz and Tomz’s inter- 
pretation—the better matching of individuals with 
groups—it is apparent that this property is not intrinsic 
to centralization. Indeed, if this issue were important 
enough, the decentralized regime may, by other means, 
also allow group composition to change. For example, 
membership could be marketable, and because it is 
more valuable to talented people than to the untal- 
ented, the former could then: purchase membership 
rights from the latter. The model of the decentralized 
institution in our 1987 paper did not admit this possi- 
bility, but it could be naturally extended to yield the 
benefits of changing. group composition. Thus, the 
changes in group composition—the basis of the cen- 
tralized regime’s superiority in Schwartz and Tomz’s 
interpretation—seem to result from an artifact of the 
model. 

Think of another modification of the model, 
whereby detected free-riders are punished 1 in the cen- 
tralized system not by expulsion|but by imposing a fixed 
penalty (social ostracism, fines, temporary exclusion 
from benefits, incarceration, and so forth). Such meth- 
ods clearly apply to many collective action contexts. 
Then the centralized group’s composition would not 
change, and the decentralized ‘structure would again 
dominate it, given no uncertainty. 

We turn, finally, to a deeper divergence between our 
respective interpretations of the model, concerning the 
essential difference between centralization and decen- 
tralization. This issue pertains | also to our respective 
views about the importance of introducing uncertainty 
into the theory. 

A major problem in comparing the performance of 
the centralized and decentralized regimes is that each 
is characterized by multiple equilibria. For instance, 
both systems have equilibria where everyone shirks 
perpetually. And many other equilibria exist as well, by 
virtue of suitable extensions of' the Folk Theorem for 
repeated games. In identifying the performance of 
each structure with a particular equilibrium, one needs 
some selection criterion. Our 1987 paper did this for 
the case of zero uncertainty by comparing the maximal 
amount of cooperation sustainable by either regime as 
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a self-enforcing equilibrium. It is not true, however, 
that centralization necessarily entails more free riding 
than does decentralization: There are equilibria in 
each institution for which the opposite holds. Indeed, 
for suitable discount rates, there always exists in the 
decentralized regime an equilibrium with the same 
amount of free riding (on average) as any equilibrium 
in the centralized one, absent any uncertainty. Hence, 
in the deterministic world, comparisons between the 
two structures are somewhat arbitrary. That is why we 
did not dwell much on this case in the 1987 paper. 

When there is some uncertainty, however, the 
amount of cooperation sustainable in any (trigger- 
strategy) equilibrium of the decentralized structure 
tends to become small, especially in large groups. In 
contrast, the centralized regime’s performance is inde- 
pendent of group size; it is free of the instability 
inherent in decentralized reciprocity when information 
about the number of cooperators is imperfect. So 
it is in this setting that one can say something more 
definite in comparing the performance of the two regimes: 
For large groups, there exist levels of cooperation that 
can be sustained in the centralized system but that 
cannot be supported by any (trigger strategy) equilib- 
rium of the decentralized regime. This appears not to 
be driven by artifacts of the model; we think it reflects 
a fundamental difference between centralization and 
decentralization.3 It is for this reason that we view the 
case with imperfect information about aggregate coop- 
eration to be essential for the theory. 

In summary, we are indebted to Schwartz and Tomz 
for raising an issue that our 1987 paper neglected, but 
we believe their correction does not significantly alter 
the lessons of that paper. It does, nevertheless, suggest 
useful extensions of the model that are interesting in 
their own right. For instance, the insight that central- 
ized institutions may rationally seek to moderate the 
degree of monitoring even when it is costless, in order 
to weed out free-riders, is a valuable one. 


3[t is worth noting that this difference is also consistent with the 
strong empirical regularity that cooperation based only on decentral- 
ized reciprocity is rarely observed ın large groups. 
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provocatively entitled “Paradigms and Sand Cas- 

tles,” Barbara Geddes (1991) bemoans the tran- 
sient nature of the field. Rather than being rejected, 
theories are being discarded,:she declares; as new 
phenomena capture our attention, so do new ap- 
proaches to the study of politics. The field thus appears 
to be driven by fads. Geddes concludes her unflattering 
portrayal by pointing to a series of new entrants into 
the study of comparative politics, including rational 
choice theory. 

As evidenced by the books under review, in the short 
time since the Geddes essay, the rational choice ap- 
proach has indeed infiltrated the field. Consistent with 
the tendies that Geddes described and decried, com- 
pelling political events provide the impetus for its 
invasion: the fall of communism, the rise of democracy, 
and the resurgence of ethnic conflict. The questions 
this reviewer therefore confronts are: Do these books 
constitute evidence of further’ faddism? Or do they 
represent efforts to contribute ‘to the cumulative cre- 
ation of knowledge? And what are the strengths and 


I n a review of the literature on comparative politics, 


Note: The author wishes to thank David Laitin, Mark Lichbach, 
Susan Stokes, Barry Weingast, and two anonymous referees for their 
comments and criticisms. The faults that remain are his alone. 


weaknesses of rational choice approaches to the study 
of politics, as exemplified in these volumes? 


THE BOOKS 


In addressing such questions, I begin with Breton et al., 
Nationalism and Rationality. I then turn to works on the 
fall of communism, then to studies of the rise, fall, and 
practice of democracy. I conclude with a critique and 
evaluation. 


Ethnicity 


For individuals, the costs of violence often appear to 
outweigh the benefits; and, for society as a whole, 
violence, though costly, merely redistributes rather 
than creates resources. Violence is therefore destruc- 
tive, and ethnic violence particularly so. For these and 
other reasons, ethnic conflict poses fundamental chal- 
lenges to any theory based on the premise of ration- 
ality. Thus, the recent reassertion of ethnic claims 
stands as a challenge to the recent rise of rational 
choice theory in the comparative study of politics (as 
was recognized by Weiner and Huntington 1987). 

In earlier works, Breton (1964) and Gellner (1979) 
deployed the tools of political economy, as they under- 
stood them, to address the phenomenon of ethnicity. 
Nationalism and Rationality celebrates their contribu- 
tions and provides new ones. As the arguments of 
Breton and Gellner have since long been absorbed by 
other scholars, I concentrate on the contributions by 
others. 

One is by Russell Hardin (whose own recent book, 
One for All, 1995, fully warrants independent review). 
Arguing against so-called primordialist theories, Har- 
din agrees that ethnic groups promote socially irration- 
al behavior; but, he insists, ethnic identification is the 
result of individually rational decisions. Within ethnic 
boundaries, individuals find it beneficial to cooperate, 
that is, to take actions beneficial for the group, since 
they expect other members to engage in such behavior. 
But this logic may not apply across groups. The gains of 
one group may come at the expense of another, and 
what members of one group may regard as coopera- 
tion, members of another may experience as predation. 
The boundary of group membership may form a locus 
of conflict, and in the midst of antagonism, expecta- 
tions of hostility may become self-confirming. Hardin 
thus views ethnic identification as a result of choice 
making in environments in which expectations need 
not be revised. “The group may [then become] instru- 
mentally good for its members, who may tend... to 
think it is inherently, not merely contingently, good,” 
he argues (p. 41), while nonmembers may come to view 
the group, and its loyalists, as arrogant, privileged, and 
threatening. Beliefs about good and evil, cooperation 
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and defection, become rational beliefs. Ethnic coordi- 
nation therefore leads not only to inclusion but also to 
exclusion and conflict. 

Wintrobe’s paper also deserves a wide audience. 
Building an ethnic community, Wintrobe stresses, re- 
quires investments in human capital. Property rights 
are costly to create and enforce; by investing resources 
in relationships, people, in effect, render themselves 
vulnerable, thereby offering assurances that they will 
honor their commitments to others. An ethnic group 
contains a dense set of such relationships; defection 
from its ranks would trigger costly responses; and 
membership therefore provides the underpinnings for 
trust and honorable behavior. The result is that it often 
becomes easier to transact within rather than across 
ethnic groups. Their subjective properties as commu- 
nities thus become objectively valuable. And this is 
particularly the case when other means for enforcing 
contracts, such as the state, weaken or disintegrate, as 
has taken place in Africa, Eastern Europe, and the 
former Soviet Union. 

In his essay, Coleman interprets membership as an 
entitlement: Ethnic groups, like nations, allocate rights, 
he argues, and people seeking to defend their entitle- 
ments make private sacrifices for the collectivity. In 
another essay, Congleton applies club theory to the 
study of ethnic groups. Taken together, the papers in 
this volume provide a series of analytically motivated 
insights into the rational foundations for the formation 
of ethnic groups and for the contemporary resurgence 
of ethnic nationalism. 


The Fall of Communism 


As revealed in earlier works (e.g., Weiner and Hun- 
tington 1987), the rise of ethnic nationalism provoked 
a reaffirmation of the power of cultural approaches to 
politics. Applying rational choice techniques to this 
phenomenon, Hardin, Wintrobe, and others contest 
ground already occupied by others. No received wis- 
dom dominates the interpretation of the fall of com- 
munism, however. In Origins of Spontaneous Revolu- 
tion, a very able group of scholars ventures into this 
open terrain; deploying standard social science meth- 
ods, they explore the role of citizen activists in the 
overthrow of the government of East Germany. In 
Private Truths and Public Lies, Timur Kuran, an adven- 
turous theorist, joins them. The first ponder, and the 
second uses, forms of rational choice theory while 
exploring the collapse of communism. 

Origins of Spontaneous Revolution represents a lu- 
cidly conceived and presented examination of citizen 
participation in the “Monday Demonstrations” that 
precipitated the collapse of Communist Germany. In 
methods and purpose, the book resembles Inkele’s 
(1961) study of public opinion in the Soviet Union. 
While inspired by the classics in political sociology, 
Origins addresses key issues in rational choice. It seeks 
to explain why citizens participated in acts that were 
costly, potentially ineffective, and subject to free riding. 

Origins rejects the sufficiency of structuralist expla- 
nations. The authors adduce persuasive counters to 
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arguments based upon external constraints, such as the 
power of the USSR, or domestic structures, such as the 
power of the church or the weakness of the Communist 
Party. Drawing upon 1,200 interviews with randomly 
selected subjects and 200 purposefully selected respon- 
dents, the authors instead stress the central significance 
of individual choice. The revolution, they argue, rep- 
resented the cumulative effect of individual decisions 
to embrace the risks of public opposition to an incum- 
bent regime. 

Although endorsing methodological individualism, 
and therefore breaking with a central element of the 
sociological tradition, the authors remain unwilling to 
subscribe to an instrumentalist perspective. They 
stress, for example, that people who faced greater risks 
of sanctions nonetheless participated more frequently 
in demonstrations. More telling is their evidence 
against free riding: Endorsing a norm of political unity 
and the belief that each individual’s behavior can make 
a difference, the participants were impelled to revolu- 
tionary acts, they find, by a sense of moral obligation. 

Persuaded by the evidence that while people acted as 
individuals, they were normatively driven, the authors 
flirt with a notion of “thick” rationality (Ferejohn 
1991), in which the participants behave rationally, 
given their normative commitments. Alternatively, they 
appear to reason in terms of “meta-norms” (Axelrod 
1986, Taylor 1987), by which it becomes rational to act, 
knowing that others subscribe to a norm of sanctioning 
failures to do so. When the authors explore the strate- 
gic setting within which the revolution transpires, they 
slip farther into the logic of rational choice. As their 
analysis makes clear, the strategic setting did not 
necessarily define a prisoners’ dilemma; rather, it de- 
fined a coordination game. The more others took part, 
the stronger were the incentives for additional individ- 
uals to join. The implication is clear: Failure to respond 
to incentives to free ride is perfectly reasonable when 
such incentives do not exist. 

While addressing the same events as Origins, Kuran 
unabashedly marshals the methods of rational choice. 
Despite its subtitle, the force of Private Truths, Public 
Lies does not derive from the analysis of individual 
preferences; it derives, rather, from the analysis of 
information. When dissidents remain uncertain of the 
true preferences of others, Kuran argues, they may well 
dissimulate regarding their own; they may behave as if 
they support the incumbent regime. When they learn 
that others also are disaffected, however, they may then 
judge it safe to act in accord with their true, underlying 
preferences and to turn against the government. 

If Origins of Spontaneous Revolution calls to mind 
Inkele’s The Soviet Citizen (1961), Kuran’s book recalls 
Schelling’s Micromotives and Macrobehavior (1978). It 
is relentlessly creative; playful, but with a seriousness of 
purpose; and boldly devoid of the rigorous positivism 
that informs the more sociologically minded study of 
Origins. 

The information cascades so lucidly exposed by 
Kuran provide a mechanism that generates the pro- 
cesses described and probed in Origins. In doing so, 
they account for the way in which public demonstra- 
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tions can build, even in the absence of explicit organi- 
zation, and thereby result in powerful waves of collec- 
tive dissent. In addition, they offer insight into the 
circumstances in which such demonstrations fail. The 
initial starting point can be such that the dynamics will 
dampen, rather than build; or the distribution of 
preferences may be such that only demonstrations of 
an improbably great magnitude will trigger further 
conversions. Kuran’s model thus not only accounts for 
revolutions that occur but also those that do not. While 
covering the empirical analysis of Origins, it also ac- 
counts for other observations: specifically, for revolu- 
tions that fail. 

Indeed, Kuran’s major objective is to explain politi- 
cal arrangements that, while ‘manifestly illegitimate, 
nonetheless remain intact. He analyzes Stalinist re- 
gimes in Europe and political correctness in the United 
States. He addresses, in addition, racial discrimination, 
affirmative action, McCarthyism, and the caste system. 
Sure to offend, his work also informs. It informs us not 
only about the subjects that he addresses but also about 
ways in which to think about them. A model, he shows, 
provides an abstract account; erasing “proper names” 
it highlights the logic of explanation. It therefore can 
be applied not only to the data from which it was 
derived but also against “out of sample” cases. And, 
indeed, it is the latter in which it is truly tested. (See 
King, Keohane, and Verba 1994; Bates et al., n.d.). 


Democracy: Its Rise and Demise 


Ethnic nationalism and the fall of communism animate 
much of the politics of our time. As Geddes forecast, 
and we have witnessed, they also animate much of our 
scholarship. Accompanying these forces is a third: the 
rise of democracy. As evidenced by the work of Co- 
lomer and Cohen, it also has attracted the interests of 
scholars committed to the use of rational choice theory. 

Colomer’s Game Theory and the Transition focuses 
on the transition to democracy in Spain, one of the 
seminal events, according to Huntington (1991), in the 
third wave of democratization. While the work of 
Origins brings to mind the classics in political sociology, 
that of Kuran and the writings of Schelling (1978), it is 
the work of Riker (e.g., 1982) with which Colomer’s 
book most strongly resonates. As did Riker, Colomer 
focuses on discrete episodes 'to explore the way in 
which political leaders picked their way through un- 
promising political terrains. Like Riker, he reveals a 
keen sense of paradox. Extreme outcomes, he illustrates, 
were avoided, even though preferred by large numbers; 
for the political agenda was crafted by sophisticated elites, 
who maneuvered to secure moderate outcomes. 

In Origins, Karl-Dieter Opp and associates start with 
a case and search for a general framework; they lodge, 
albeit uncomfortably, in the realm of “thick” rationality 
and coordination games. Kuran starts with a general 
framework and searches for additional applications.1 
Colomer, for his part, addresses a single case and 


1 Both Opp et al. and Kuran could have greatly benefited from the 
important contribution of Lohmann (1994). 
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employs but a single framework, based on the analysis 
of majority rule in a single-dimension issue space with 
complete information. The strength of Colomer’s ap- 
proach is that it yields a sense of the significance of 
microlevel details. We see the players clearly, grasp the 
tactics they employ, and, like them, emerge surprised 
by the outcomes resulting from their choices. Co- 
lomer’s approach also reveals how macroevents are 
generated— often in ways that have not been fore- 
seen—by small, discrete decisions. 

While Colomer focuses on the rise of democracy, 
Cohen focuses on its collapse. Drawing on studies of 
Brazil in the 1960s and Chile in the 1970s, Cohen 
argues that moderate leaders in Latin America became 
trapped by tactical advantages that accrued to political 
militants. Political preferences and the strategic envi- 
ronment were such that moderates found themselves 
locked into positions that were collectively irrational 
but not alterable (i.e., that were in equilibrium). So 
great were the pressures emanating from the radicals 
that moderates would surely have faced betrayal had 
they sought an alliance with conciliatory counterparts 
in the opposition. Lacking the ability to enforce cross- 
party alliances, then, the political leadership refrained 
from moderate settlements. The result was an out- 
come—the rise of extremists and the collapse of dem- 
ocratic regimes—that they did not choose. 

Cohen offers a positive theory of democratic break- 
down; he also offers a critique of alternative ap- 
proaches. Joining Elster (1989) and Przeworski (1985), 
Cohen criticizes political economic theories for failing 
to specify the causal mechanism that links economic 
crisis to political outcome; without such a mechanism, 
economic theories of politics remain functionalist, he 
argues. So, too, do noneconomic theories of politics, 
based upon reified actors, like the state (e.g., Skocpol 
1979). Where, as in the case of O’Donnell (1973), such 
mechanisms are specified, Cohen calls for explanations 
based not on classes or sectors but on the actions of 
politicians. Joining Kaufman and others (Collier 1979), 
Cohen calls for putting the politician, or at least the 
party system, back in. To explain macroevents, such as 
the fall of democracy, he argues, the analyst must focus 
on micropolitics: the choices of politicians and the 
strategic dilemmas they face in democratic settings. 


THE OPERATIONS OF DEMOCRACY 


Rational choice theory enters the study of politics in 
several forms. One is Madisonian. As developed at the 
University of Rochester, it applies the tools of rational 
choice to the study of the self-interested behavior of 
politicians who seek to fulfill their ambitions for office 
in the context of democratic institutions. Perhaps the 
most mature of the several traditions of rational choice 
analysis, the Madisonian tradition is represented here 
by two books. The first is Structure and Policy, edited by 
Peter Cowhey and Mathew McCubbins; the second is 
Making and Breaking Governments, by Michael Laver 
and Kenneth Shepsle. 

Structure and Policy explores the relationship be- 
tween political institutions and policy outcomes during 
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the era of the Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) in 
Japan. The book focuses upon the incentives created 
for legislative incumbents by the rules under which they 
strove for reelection. On the one hand stood Japan’s 
parliamentary system; on the other was, the system of 
multimember districts and nontransferable votes. Poli- 
cymaking in Japan, the contributors argue, reflected 
the mixture of motives created by these two institu- 
tions. 

The institutions produced a tension between party 
leaders and legislators in the Diet. The two groups 
possessed a common interest in securing majorities for 
their party at the polls; but they also possessed interests 
that conflicted over the allocation of these majorities. 
For a legislator, the larger the vote from the party 
faithful, the greater was the likelihood of reelection; 
for the party leaders, the narrower the majorities for 
each of the candidates, the greater were the number of 
seats controlled in the Diet. The result of this mixture 
of motives, the contributors argue, was a characteristic 
pattern of policymaking: Those policies were preferred 
that enabled the party leaders to build disciplined 
political blocs of delegates in the legislature. 

As behooves a mature tradition of research, the 
analysis rests on a formal model (Cox 1990). Building 
from a theoretical result, Cox, McCubbins, and Rosen- 
bluth document the effect of electoral rules on elec- 
toral strategies and party organization. A series of 
empirical studies then follows, focusing on budgetary 
expenditures (by McCubbins and Noble) and industrial 
regulation (by Noll, Cohen, Rosenbluth, and McCub- 
bins). Chapters on foreign policy by Cowhey, Fuki, and 
Weatherford sustain the point: Public policy is fash- 
ioned in ways that reflect the efforts of the political 
class to manage the tensions within the political orga- 
nization that keeps them in power. 

The progression from problem to model to empirical 
test marks as well the trajectory of Laver and Shepsle’s 
Making and Breaking Governments. The problem is that 
of coalition governments: Laver and Shepsle seek to 
uncover the logic that underlies the stability and com- 
position of cabinets in the postwar democracies of 
Western Europe. The model represents an adaptation 
of the winset technology crafted for the analysis of 
legislative politics in the United States. In parliamen- 
tary settings, political parties rather than individual 
politicians constitute the basic units of analysis, Laver 
and Shepsle contend. They therefore adapt the con- 
ventional specifications of spatial theory, recasting the 
issue space as a lattice rather than a continuum. Within 
this new representation, Laver and Shepsle show, 
winsets that in conventional specifications may contain 
Majority-preferred governments instead stand empty; 
thus the stability of coalition governments. Moreover, 
within given configurations of preferences, certain par- 
ties become “strong”: They reside in the set of cabinets 
that can overturn the incumbent regime. As strong 
parties can make—or break— governments, politicians 
seeking to form governments encounter compelling 
reasons to give them key portfolios. The model thus 
offers a theory of the composition of coalition govern- 
ments as well. Laver and Shepsle analyze an impressive 
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array of data from postwar governments to test prop- 
ositions derived from their model. They characterize 
the results as “gratifying”; I would characterize them as 
impressive. 


ANALYSIS 


As argued by Geddes (1991), we should hope to find 
new contributions being inspired by intellectual de- 
bates rather than being triggered by political events. It 
is significant, therefore, that while addressing contem- 
porary political phenomena, these works also address 
enduring issues in the discipline. They represent at- 
tempts to correct past errors and to achieve deeper 
understandings. Their authors are not contributors to 
fashion but rather to scholarship. 

Hardin, for example, self-consciously positions his 
work within a broader research program: He uses the 
study of ethnicity to debate cultural approaches to 
politics. Colomer shares Hardin’s dissatisfaction with 
preference-based explanations and provides perhaps 
the most persuasive rejoinder: Given identical prefer- 
ence configurations, he demonstrates, different out- 
comes are possible. For this (and other) reasons, then, 
collective choices cannot be explained on the basis of 
values. Behaving rationally, people will often end up 
choosing in ways that are not implied by their prefer- 
ences. Cultural explanations—and all others that ap- 
peal to the sufficiency of values—are therefore unsat- 
isfactory, these authors contend. They must be 
supplemented with accounts of the procedures by 
which individual choices aggregate into collective out- 
comes. 

Other authors see rational choice theory as a correc- 
tive to “statist” approaches to the study of politics: 
They endorse a more decentralized model of politics. 
This position is best illustrated, perhaps, by Cowhey 
and McCubbins in their analysis of Japan. They pro- 
vide both a forceful and subtle rejoinder to those who 
see policy as issuing from the farsighted vision of an 
elite bureaucracy. Their target is, of course, the statist 
interpretation that has thus far provided the dominant 
model of Japanese politics. 

The critique of structuralism by Karl-Dieter Opp et 
al. highlights the significance of this turn; for structur- 
alism, like statism, emphasizes the role of constraint, 
rather than choice, in political behavior. What makes 
the departure so striking, of course, is that they study 
politics in a so-called totalitarian society. Where others 
saw only binding constraints, political activists per- 
ceived room to maneuver, the authors find. Even in 
totalitarian systems, they contend, there is good reason 
to view politics as decentralized and manipulable. In 
the face of such findings—and the evidence provided 
by the subsequent collapse of the East German re- 
gime—the authors move from structuralist forms of 
sociological theory to an ambivalent embrace of ration- 
al choice as a means for studying politics. 

The turn to rational choice also represents a reaction 
against functionalist forms of analysis. Thus, Cohen 
argues against dependency theory, capitalist logic, and 
the approach of O’Donnell (1979), each of which views 
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authoritarianism as fulfilling a role necessary to the 
growth of capitalism. Motivating Cohen’s criticism is 
his opposition functionalist explanation, with its em- 
phasis on the social as the appropriate level of analysis. 
Authoritarianism did not happen in Latin America 
because the economic system required it, he argues; it 
was not socially rational. Rather, it resulted from the 
actions of those unable to transcend the limits of 
individual rationality. 

While focusing on topical issues, the works thus 
suggest that the movement to rational choice theory 
represents the outcome of intellectual debate. The 
movement represents a search for deeper understand- 
ings and a reaction to the limitations of previous 
approaches. The authors address ethnicity, democrati- 
zation, and the fall of communism; but they remain 
centrally concerned with the merits and defects of core 
theoretical positions. The authors seek a decentralized 
approach, based on microfoundations, in which the 
collective outcome is derived, albeit often perversely, 
from choices made by individuals. 


EVALUATION 


It is useful to group these works into two schools. One 
focuses on collective action and the other on collective 
choice. I would place in the first category the studies of 
ethnicity and revolution and Cohen’s study of the 
collapse of democracy. In the latter, I would place the 
work of Colomer, Cowhey and McCubbins, and Laver 
and Shepsle. 

The two schools possess different parentage. The 
canonical text in the first remains Mancur Olson’s The 
Logic of Collective Action (1977); the central issue, that 
of the incentives to bear the costs of political action; 
and the central analytics, the prisoners’ dilemma game. 
In this school, progress has largely taken the form of 
broadening the analytics to include coordination 
games—something long advocated by Hardin, but also 
supported by Kuran and by Karl-Dieter Opp et al— 
and of deepening them by exploring the prisoners’ 
dilemma in extended form. 

Arrow’s Social Choice and Individual Values (1951) 
stands as the canonical text of the collective choice 
tradition; the central issue is the relationship between 
individual preferences and collective outcomes; and 
the use of spatial models provides its basic analytics. 
Progress in this field has taken a variety of forms, the 
most relevant for this essay being the analysis of the 
effect of institutions in generating equlibria in other- 
wise indeterminate political environments. 

Underlying each tradition are technical foundations. 
The concept of rationality in choice has been rigorously 
axiomatized, clarifying distinctions of great relevance 
for both normative and positive analysis (see, for 
example, Sen 1982). Collective behavior, either in 
institution-free (collective action) or rule-governed 
(collective choice) environments, has been studied by 
applying game theory. Beneath both decision and game 
theory lie theorems that establish what can and cannot 
in general be claimed. The rational choice approach 
can be deployed in a powerful manner, but it must be 
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studied deeply before it can be employed effectively in 
the analysis of politics. 

Colomer’s initial chapters, to illustrate, cry out for 
theoretical clarification. By my reading, Colomer is 
exploiting the tension among three basic axioms in 
collective choice theory: the independence of irrele- 
vant alternatives, universal admissibility, and transitiv- 
ity in collective choice. Had Colomer explicitly 
grounded his work upon axiomatic foundations, he 
could have communicated those tensions with far 
greater clarity. He also could have advanced his argu- 
ments with far greater power. For he then could have 
argued that Arrow’s theorem (1951) provides insight 
into the possibility of democracy in two senses: its 
ability to operate as a coherent form of government but 
also its ability to exist, that is, to arise in the first place. 

Cohen, too, could have cut deeper. Realizing that 
socially rational outcomes are attainable in prisoners’ 
dilemma games through (certain forms) of repeated 
play, Cohen makes a series of thoughtful arguments as 
to why political cooperation was not achieved in Latin 
American democracies. But he fails to explore the full 
implications of the extended form. A more thorough 
analysis would have led him to pay closer attention to 
the militant’s threat. What benefits would have justified 
the costs the militants would have had to pay, should 
they undermine the electoral prospects of their own 
political party? Put another way: Why would the mod- 
erates treat the militant’s threats as credible? Recast- 
ing the game in extended form not only would have 
highlighted the significance of such questions but also 
would have underscored the significance of the institu- 
tional setting. In particular, it would have focused 
attention on the internal structure of the political 
parties; for it was the inability of the parties to defend 
and sustain their leaders’ pledges that appears to have 
undermined the credibility of mnterparty agreements. 
Moving from the analysis of single plays of the game to 
an analysis of strategic behavior over time thus would 
have exposed missing portions of Cohen’s account and 
led him to an even deeper investigation of the collapse 
of democracy. 

A last slap on the wrist, or perhaps confession of 
bias: On the basis of the evidence of these books, the 
literature on collective action needs, I feel, structure— 
indeed, much more structure. One way of making this 
point is by returning once again to the work of Cohen. 
As intimated above, insofar as Cohen’s argument is 
correct, it then implies an internal party structure that 
renders party leaders unable to discipline militant 
followers. From where might this inability derive? By 
the reasoning of Cox and Rosenbluth (in Cowhey and 
McCubbins), party leaders in presidential systems face 
higher costs in achieving party unity than do those in 
parliamentary systems; and those who compete in 
open-list systems, which enable candidates to amass 
personal votes, confront higher costs than do those in 
closed-list systems. And, as shown by Geddes in The 
Politician’s Dilemma (1994), the kinds of preference 
orderings studied by Cohen can be transformed to ones 
favoring cross-party cooperation, in certain competi- 
tive settings. 
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Phrased narrowly, Cohen’s account could have ben- 
efited from a closer analysis of the institutional and 
political setting of his actors. Phrased more broadly, 
the turn to rational choice has in part reflected a 
resistance to structuralist accounts; but, clearly, the two 
are complements, not substitutes, in the analysis of 
politics. It would appear that rational choice theory 
can, indeed, provide informative insights. But it ap- 
pears best able to provide the foundations for scientific 
inquiry when applied to highly structured settings. It is 
perhaps for this reason that I come away from my 
reading finding my thinking most shaped by the work of 
Cowhey and McCubbins and Laver and Shepsle. 
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nthropology and comparative politics revel in 
A esi International relations theory, espe- 

cially in the security field, is built on a much 
narrower empirical foundation. Working within the 
dominant paradigm of realism, which emphasizes 
power as the means and end of international politics, 
scholars have based their theories—to the extent that 
they have any empirical referents—on interactions 
among the great powers. Some of these theories make 
universal claims, but others address questions only 
relevant to great powers. This bias may also reflect the 
political fact that so many international relations the- 
orists live and work in the world’s greatest superpower 
and are interested in t e or influencing its 
foreign policy. 

AS comparative politics long ago discovered, diver- 
sity not only is valuable for its own sake but also is 
essential for theory-building and testing. Expanding 
the number of cases is not the only way to make 
research more rigorous, but it helps to provide more 
variation on the independent and dependent variables, 
control for the effect of extraneous variables, and allow 
for greater generalizability of results. The four books 
under review exploit some of these possibilities and 
illustrate the rich potential payoff for international 
relations theory of looking beyond the great powers. 
They also reveal some of the conceptual and method- 
ological problems associated with such an enterprise. 

Substantively, these books address relations between 
great and small powers, the character of regional 
political systems, and the ability of substate actors to 
influence great power foreign policies. Three of the 
books look at these problemsifrom the perspective of 
the lesser powers. Collectively, they challenge two 
fundamental propositions of realism: that international 
anarchy prompts a self-help system in which states are 
motivated by relative gains; and that special circum- 
stances aside, weaker states are relatively powerless in 
alliances dominated by hegemons. 

In Dynamics of Regional Politics, Wriggins and col- 


leagues analyze the character of four regional political 
systems (Arabian-Persian Gulf, South Asia, Horn of 
Africa, and Southeast Asia) and the alliance behavior 
of participating states. These systems show a range of 
responses to anarchy. The Horn of Africa is the least 
cooperative system; its five members (Ethiopia, Sudan, 
Somalia, Kenya, and Djibouti) are in persistent con- 
flict, making war and instability the norm. The ASEAN 
system in Southeast Asia is the most cooperative and 
institutionally developed system; member states share 
compatible values, generally accept one another’s bor- 
ders or set aside their territorial differences, and suc- 
cessfully maintain domestic order. Frequent consulta- 
tion, some of it in formal institutional settings, reduces 
uncertainty and encourages accommodation. The Gulf 
and South Asia fall somewhere in between. The former 
has a constantly shifting balance of power and is prone 
to periodic conflict. The latter is characterized by a 
marked asymmetry of power, with India attempting to 
establish hegemony. 

The book is based on a promising research design. 
The four regional systems operate within the same 
international environment, recently transformed by the 
collapse of a superpower. The contributors approach 
their cases with a common set of questions about the 
nature of regional politics and the role played by 
outside powers. Unfortunately, the conclusion by Wrig- 
gins is theoretically underdeveloped and fails to exploit 
the rich empirical findings of the narrative chapters. 

Those chapters indicate that the degree of coopera- 
tion and conflict in each of the four regional systems is 
largely independent of bipolarity. The variation among 
systems persisted through much of the Cold War and 
has continued. Nor can these differences and their 
durability be attributed to a differential interest of the 
superpowers in the four regions; superpower involve- 
ment shows greater variation over time than across 
regions. 

Regional politics appear to recapitulate global poli- 
tics on a smaller scale. This raises the inevitable 
question of how much the politics of any region are 
determined by the character of the international sys- 
tem, the regional system, or state-level characteristics. 
The narrative chapters indicate that they all have a part 
to play. The variation in regional systems suggests that 
anarchy is not determining. The range of cooperation 
and conflict displayed by these systems is best ex- 
plained by regional and state-level characteristics. Sig- 
nificant asymmetries in power among member states 
make a region prone to conflict. The Persian Gulf, 
dominated by the rivalry between Iran and Iraq, and 
South Asia, where India’s neighbors resist its efforts to 
establish hegemony, are cases in point. Cooperative 
systems appear to require multiple players of roughly 
equal power or an established hegemony, such as that 
of the United States in Western Europe and the Pacific 
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Rim after World War II. Wriggins emphasizes the role 
of international institutions in providing stability, espe- 
cially ASEAN in Southeast Asia. This is partly true, but 
ASEAN’s success, like other regional efforts at coop- 
eration, is probably also in part a reflection of under- 
lying conditions in the region that make cooperation 
possible. Chief among these are stable states with 
complementary assets and interests and legitimate 
governments committed to economic development. 

Wriggins observes that the superpowers become 
involved in regions for direct reasons (interests like oil) 
and derivative ones (preventing or offsetting the other’s 
influence). Their interventions sometimes have de- 
cided local conflicts, as in the Ogaden, Angola, and 
Kuwait, but have had little overall effect on longer term 
policy alignments or realignments of regional states. 
Continually frustrated in their efforts to control and 
influence local politics, the superpowers were more 
often exploited by regional powers for their own ends. 
The Soviet experience with India, Somalia, and Viet- 
nam and the American experience with Pakistan, Iran, 
and South Vietnam attest to this phenomenon. The 
realities of regional politics suggest that the character- 
ization of the international system as bipolar was 
something of a great power conceit (Holsti 1985, 
Wagner 1993). 

Realist theories have difficulty explaining the influ- 
ence exercised by many of these weaker states on the 
superpowers. Neorealism would expect influence to 
reflect the balance of capabilities. Traditional realist 
approaches are more sophisticated and acknowledge 
that weaker powers can wield disproportionate influ- 
ence if they hold more intense preferences than a more 
powerful ally, unite with other small allies, use issue- 
specific resources to increase their bargaining leverage, 
or exploit mutual fears of abandonment in periods of 
high tension. 

Morgenthau (1948) and Waltz (1979) offer multidi- 
mensional definitions of power that include such fac- 
tors as size, population, natural resources, industrial 
capacity, military preparedness, national character, 
morale, and the quality of diplomacy and government. 
Some measure of these collective attributes may offer a 
gross index of power, but power is meaningful only in 
relationships. As Deutsch (1963) observed, power is 
the difference between the amount of changes imposed 
and accepted by the actor. It is the ability to get others 
to do what you want at minimum cost to yourself. 
Superpower-regional interactions indicate that such 
influence is best understood in terms of asymmetries. 
Among the most important asymmetries are resources, 
interests, justice, alternative policy options, time pres- 
sure, reputation, and willingness to suffer. Small states 
that possess advantages in relevant asymmetries, or 
convince superpowers that they do, can exercise influ- 
ence out of all proportion to their relative capabilities. 
Pakistan’s leverage over the United States thus in- 
creased to the extent that the Reagan administration 
supported Afghan guerrillas and relied on Pakistan to 
funnel arms and supplies to them. 

Some asymmetries, like resources, ultimately rest on 
material capabilities. Others, like relative willingness to 
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suffer and available alternatives, do so only indirectly, if 
at all. Asymmetries are relational and case specific. 
Realism properly emphasizes the centrality of power in 
international relations, but its analysis is stymied by 
simplistic theories that define power in vacuo and only 
in terms of capabilities and reputation. 

In all four regions, local governments gained ex- 
traordinary leverage over the superpowers because the 
latter were so committed to gaining regional influence 
at each other’s expense. Superpower leaders consis- 
tently exaggerated the benefits that would accrue from 
befriending local regimes and the loss they would incur 
if those regimes drew closer to their adversary. Pro- 
nounced and largely unjustified superpower fears of 
bandwagoning (Jervis and Snyder 1991) the alliance 
of weaker powers with rising challengers in the expec- 
tations of making gains or limiting losses—were ex- 
ploited by astute regional leaders to serve their paro- 
chial ends. If one or both superpowers had framed 
their interests differently, or had a more sophisticated 
understanding of regional political dynamics, then they 
would not have been so vulnerable to exploitation. 
Power ultimately derives from the ability to deny or 
help others gain what they think is important to them. 
Interests are subjective, at times irrational, and 
strongly influenced by strategic beliefs and domestic 
politics. To understand international relations, it is 
necessary to understand how actors construct their 
interests. 

This is the subject of The Cold War on the Periphery, 
a careful historical study of the relationship of one 
superpower, the United States, with one regional po- 
litical system, South Asia. McMahon argues that 
American policy from the early 1950s onward was 
based on a series of illusions about the putative benefits 
of alignment with Pakistan. 

The Korean War triggered Washington’s interest in 
South Asia. President Truman’s advisors were divided 
between those who urged alignment with India and 
those who for political-military reasons found Pakistan 
a more alluring ally. The latter view prevailed, and the 
Eisenhower administration concluded a security agree- 
ment with Pakistan in 1954. This alliance was based on 
two false expectations: Pakistan and other “northern 
tier” states could mobilize sufficient military forces to 
deter or retard a Soviet sweep into the Middle East, 
and a closer, military association with the United States 
would reduce local anti-Western nationalism. The al- 
liance was based on a grossly exaggerated fear of the 
Soviet Union. 

None of these avowed goals were served. The alli- 
ance with Pakistan fostered a patron-client relationship 
that was unsatisfying to both sides, drained American 
resources, and bound Washington to an unstable and 
troubled country. It alienated India by making it im- 
possible for Nehru to impose a favorable settlement in 
the Kashmir dispute and keep South Asia from being 
drawn into the Cold War. As Chester Bowles and other 
critics of the Pakistan alliance predicted, India re- 
sponded by building up its armed forces and aligning 
with Moscow. The Kennedy administration’s subse- 
quent efforts to woo India did not go far enough to 
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encourage it to break with Moscow, but antagonized 
Pakistan and pushed it toward. China. President John- 
son’s attempt to use aid as a club intensified core 
problems in the region and contributed to the outbreak 
in 1965 of the Indo-Pakistani War. 

From the beginning of the Cold War, the United 
States had two other policy choices: alliance with India 
or even-handed noninvolvement. McMahon contends 
that either policy, but especially the latter, would have 
been preferable. Alliance with India, especially in the 
early 1950s, would have isolated Pakistan and might 
have led to early resolution of the Kashmir dispute, 
which could have insulated the region from the Cold 
War. Noninvolvement would have achieved the same 
goal at much less cost. The former policy, but not the 
latter, had strong minority support within the national 
security establishment. 

The Department of State and National Security 
Council were divided between proponents of alliances 
with Pakistan versus India. Each faction justified its 
preference as the most efficacious means of keeping 
the Soviet Union from gaining a foothold in South Asia 
and of combating the spread of anti-American nation- 
alism. Despite a consensus over foreign policy goals— 
more often the exception than the rule—different 
officials advocated diametrically opposed policies in 
support of these goals. Realism, defined as a policy 
intended to advance the national interest, was indeter- 
minate. The ultimate choice of strategy was the result 
of an internal political struggle; advocates of alliance 
with Pakistan were more influential. 

The more fundamental problem for realism 1s Mc- 
Mahon’s indictment of American policy for consis- 
tently failing to achieve its intended objectives. He 
attributes this failure to the: illusions, harbored by 
pro-India and pro-Pakistan factions alike, about Soviet 
power and motives, the context of regional politics, and 
the ability of American power to shape foreign policy 
choices of local governments. If the American failure 
in Southwest Asia was an isolated case, it could be 
dismissed as an outlier. But Wriggins and others make 
clear (Hough 1994, Lebow and Stein 1994) that the 
Cold War was a series of encounters involving serious 
miscalculations by great and small powers alike. Such 
miscalculation was rarely the result of lack of informa- 
tion but of more complex cognitive and domestic 
political causes. | 

Risse-Kappen’s Cooperation among Democracies 
also addresses the question of power in alliances. It 
uses case studies of the Korean War, Suez, the Cuban 
missile crisis, and the test-ban treaty negotiations to 
assess the influence of the European allies and Canada 
in NATO. The cases make extensive use of primary 
documentation, including newly declassified materials. 

Structural realism a la Waltz, according to which 
smaller states are not expected to exercise much influ- 
ence on superpower decisions in a bipolar world, 
provides the null hypothesis of the book. Risse-Kappen 
also tests more traditional variants of realism as well as 
propositions from liberalism and institutionalism, in- 
cluding hegemonic stability theory. He finds no support 
for structural realism. In all four cases important 
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American interests were at stake, but the European 
and Canadian influence on American policy was con- 
siderable during the Korean War, test-ban negotia- 
tions, and Cuban missile crisis. In each case at least one 
major European ally disagreed with Washington’s ap- 
proach to the problem. The resulting American deci- 
sions came close to the initial European demands or 
reflected a compromise. In the missile crisis, the only 
case in which the allies were not extensively consulted, 
American leaders still considered their interests and 
took them into account. 

More traditional realist theories appear superficially 
consistent with the outcomes of the cases. Risse- 
Kappen contends that they cannot, however, account 
for the process by which the Europeans came to 
exercise so much influence over American policy. The 
two realist propositions that fared best—fear of allied 
defection and issue-specific power—are also compati- 
ble with liberal propositions about influence in alli- 
ances. On balance, Risse-Kappen concludes, liberal 
and institutionalist theories that focus on cooperation 
among democracies and two-level games that stress the 
importance of domestic politics and transnational co- 
alition building provide the key insights to explain 
American policy and shifts in that policy in the four 
cases. 

According to Risse-Kappen, NATO should be 
viewed as a community of liberal democracies that has 
deeply affected the collective identity of its members. 
The sense of community helped the Europeans influ- 
ence American policies through three mechanisms: 
norms that committed the allies to timely and mean- 
ingful consultation; norms that frowned on the use of 
material power resources in intraalliance bargaining, 
but allowed leaders to invoke domestic pressures and 
constraints to gain leverage; and the penetrability of 
the American and allied political systems, which en- 
couraged the formation of transnational and transgov- 
ernmental coalitions. Such coalitions, especially among 
societal and bureaucratic actors, frequently tipped the 
balance of power in Washington in favor of the Euro- 
peans. 

The power of norms is also the central theme of 
Klotz in Norms in International Relations. This excep- 
tionally well-crafted book examines why and how racial 
discrimination in South Africa became a global con- 
cern and led to the adoption of economic sanctions by 
international organizations and powerful nation states. 
Klotz contends that these sanctions stand in sharp 
contrast to the predictions of realism. Nonstate actors 
and weak states wielded influence out of proportion to 
their material capabilities. Most of the states that 
imposed sanctions also acted contrary to their self- 
perceived strategic and economic interests. That was 
the reason the United States and United Kingdom 
resisted sanctions for so long. The adoption of sanc- 
tions by international organizations and governments 
was due to the ability of nonstate actors and allied 
governments to create a global constitutive norm of 
equality and subsequently to make the case for sanc- 
tions on the basis of that norm. Antiapartheid activists 
then exploited these norms to change the policies of 
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powerful states with vested interests in ignoring South 
Africa’s domestic politics. 

Constitutive norms (e.g., mutual understandings of 
sovereignty, property, equality) are social constructions 
that help shape the identities and interests of actors. 
Once equality became an entrenched international 
norm, it changed the context of American policy 
toward South Africa. The Reagan administration 
shifted its position on sanctions because it was moved 
by self-interest (response to domestic pressures), self- 
affirmation (feeling good about ourselves), and group 
interest (make our friends feel happy). For frontline 
states, sanctions were an important means of creating 
and strengthening their identity. 

Reputation played an important role in this process. 
The degree to which actors are seen to conform to or 
violate existing norms will influence how others behave 
toward them. Reputation is, of course, another social 
construction, and much of the politics surrounding the 
struggle for sanctions was an attempt by actors to put 
the proper “spin” on their behavior. The Republic of 
South Africa and Margaret Thatcher—both deeply 
opposed to sanctions—lost out because they failed to 
convince others that apartheid and trade with a gov- 
ernment committed to it were within accepted interna- 
tional norms. 

Klotz’s argument is avowedly political; the adoption 
of sanctions depended on effective political leadership 
and organization. The construction of the norm of 
equality enabled anti-apartheid forces to mobilize a 
transnational coalition to bring pressure to bear on 
relevant governments and international organizations. 
In the United States, a powerful domestic coalition 
helped to compel a reluctant Reagan administration to 
go along with sanctions. A less powerful coalition 
achieved only partial success in the United Kingdom; 
the Thatcher government committed itself publicly to 
sanctions but violated them in practice. There are 
striking parallels here to the transnational coalitions 
Risse-Kappen identified as so important in NATO. 

Klotz concludes with a plea to students of interna- 
tional relations to consider international “communi- 
ties” rather than the “international system” as the site 
of identity and interest formation. Changes in policy 
can then be analyzed as a response to changes in 
memberships and external norms. By analyzing repu- 
tations, defined in terms of prevailing norms, we can 
observe legitimization processes and their noncoercive 
constraining effects. By examining international and 
domestic discourse, we can trace the influence of 
norms on the foreign policy process. Such an approach, 
if conceptually developed, could provide a promising 
alternative to realism. 

Realists are concerned with “hard power,” defined in 
terms of material capabilities, and some “softer” forms 
of power, such as reputation, the shadow of the future, 
and signalling. Their emphasis on power led structural 
realists to dismiss the role of small states during the 
Cold War, on the assumption they lacked sufficient 
material capabilities to influence the struggle between 
the superpowers. The several books under review 
indicate that nonstate actors and small powers wielded 
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considerable influence. Once superpowers became 
committed to a client, they became vulnerable to 
exploitation. They could also be influenced through 
transnational coalitions and the construction of and 
appeal to norms. 

Liberals, here represented by Risse-Kappen and 
Klotz, attempt to explain why tails wag dogs. They 
interpret concessions by the United States to smaller 
allies as evidence of the existence of a pluralistic 
security community or an international community 
defined in terms of its adherence to certain evolving 
norms. There is much to these explanations, but they 
also encounter problems. Like the realists they criti- 
cize, Risse-Kappen and Klotz rely on post-hoc analysis. 
Their claims could be strengthened by advancing spe- 
cific expectations about conflicts in the Middle East, 
South Asia, or Southeast Asia. Risse-Kappen’s argu- 
ment is overdetermined; it invokes so many proposi- 
tions from liberalism and institutionalism that it is 
impossible to say what behavior is attributable to which 
explanation. His propositions are tested in what un- 
doubtedly represents the best case for liberals; they 
need to be tested in alliances where the behavior 
Risse-Kappen documents would appear more anoma- 
lous. Did, for example, Sparta or the Soviet Union 
make concessions to smaller allies on issues in which 
the respective hegemons had important interests at 
stake? The Soviet Union, by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation a liberal state or member of a pluralistic security 
community, consulted regularly with its allies and made 
concessions to them at the expense of its own perceived 
self-interest. Eastern Europeans received favorable 
economic concession, especially with regard to petro- 
leum, and freedom to a certain degree to conduct 
quasi-heretical domestic experiments. The invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in 1969 was at least in part a response 
to allied pressure on Moscow. For purposes of testing 
liberal explanations, it is critically important to know 
the extent to which the difference between the Amer- 
ican and Soviet behavior toward their respective allies 
was one of degree or of kind. 

Some of the anomalies Risse-Kappen and Klotz 
attempt to explain may be accounted for by the Gram- 
scian conception of ideological hegemony. According 
to this interpretation, the superpowers were not en- 
gaged in a normal struggle for power, but one driven by 
their clashing visions of the world. Morgenthau (1948) 
characterized the Cold War in this way and noted its 
remarkable parallels with the Napoleonic period and 
the Thirty Years’ War. When great power conflict 
assumes ideological proportions, even the smallest 
defection is damning because it challenges a hegemon’s 
claim that its ideology is superior and the wave of the 
future. Such anxieties were frequently voiced in both 
superpowers—see, for example, their post-mortems of 
the losses of China and Egypt—and may help explain 
their exaggerated fears of bandwagoning. The need to 
demonstrate adherence to principle, and to justify 
authority on some basis other than superior power, 
another consequence of the claim of ideological supe- 
riority, may also help explain the solicitude both super- 
powers demonstrated toward their allies, their need to 
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offer tortured legal jastincations for interventions, and 
their competitive and otherwise inexplicable search for 
allies in every corner of the ie The concern for 
principle also may have made the United States more 
receptive to imposing sanction’ on South Africa once 
apartheid opponents managed to bring the issue before 
the American public, the Congress, and the United 
Nations. | 

Despite their individual conceptual and methodolog- 
ical problems, these four bookslhelp to expand the field 
of security beyond the narrow confines of the great 
powers. They also hint at the rich theoretical payoffs 
such an expansion promises, especially if liberal and 
constructivist theories can specify their propositions in 
a way to make them falsifiable. The study of diverse 
regional systems opens a new window on the contro- 
versy surrounding anarchy and its consequences. To 
what extent do systemic and regional properties con- 
strain or facilitate opportunities for small states to 
pursue independent agendas? What kinds of domestic 
resources and leadership skills influence their effective- 
ness in doing so? The foreign policies of less powerful 
states during the Cold War | and other hegemonic 
conflicts can also be exploited to develop and test 


propositions about alliance formation, including but 
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not limited to those concerning balancing and band- 
wagoning. Analysis of the interactions of less powerful 
allies with hegemons can similarly be used to test 
competing propositions drawn from realism, liberal- 
ism, and constructivism. The study of small states can 
help answer big questions. 
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Empirical Studies in Institutional,Change. Edited by Lee J. 
Alston, Thrainn Eggertsson, and Douglass C. North. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996. 360p. $64.95. 

Preferences, Institutions and Rational Choice. Edited by 
Keith Dowding and Desmond King. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 289p. $55.00. 

The Theory of Institutional Design. Edited by Robert E. 
ica Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 288p. 

9.95. 


Jack Knight, Washington University in St. Louis 


Institutions matter. The reemergence of institutional analysis 
as a central research program in the social sciences attests to 
this fact. This revival of interest in institutions has taken 
many forms and been characterized by many methods. One 
of the most important is the growing body of research that 
employs rational choice theory to study both the effects of 
institutions on social outcomes and the ways in which these 
institutions are created and changed. Variants of this re- 
search can be found in economics (industrial organization 
and economic performance over time), political science 
(political institutions, electoral institutions, constitutions, 
law), and sociology and anthropology (social norms, social 
practices). It has proved to be a rich and productive agenda 
for enhancing our understanding of the role of institutions in 
social life. 

The three edited volumes under review present as a group 
a wide-ranging introduction to the research in this field. If 
one wants a good sense of the breadth of research that can be 
categorized as part of the rational choice approach to insti- 
tutional analysis, then one can hardly do better than to read 
these three books. The various. essays range across the 
disciplines of economics and political science. The Alston, 
Eggertsson, and North volume offers a representative intro- 
duction to the transaction-cost approach to economic insti- 
tutions. Building on the theoretical insights of Ronald Coase 
and Douglass North, the essays focus primarily on issues 
related to property rights, economic organization, and insti- 
tutional change. The Dowding and King volume places more 
emphasis on political institutions and reflects a slightly more 
critical view of the merits of the rational choice approach. 
These essays highlight the ways in which both political 
preferences and institutions are incorporated into rational 
choice analyses of politics. The Goodin volume offers the 
broadest perspective on institutional analysis in political 
science of the three books. The essays are more interdisci- 
plinary in orientation and, in some cases, present variations 
on the standard rational choice framework. 

Each book has considerable merit. As with any edited 
volume, the quality of the essays varies widely. A reader who 
wants to develop a thorough understanding of this literature 
would be best served by reading a selection of the essays from 
the three volumes as a group. In the remainder of this brief 
review I will (1) provide a general sense of the overall quality 
of the collection and (2) recommend what I think are the best 
essays from each volume. For this last point, my criteria are 
the following. First, the essay is representative of the primary 
theoretical perspective emphasized by the volume. For exam- 
ple, most of the essays in Empirical Studies share a basic 
commitment to transaction-cost economics. Second, the anal- 
ysis extends the general theoretical framework beyond the 
standard work in the field. For example, are the authors 
asking substantive questions that are new and creative? 
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Third, the authors attempt to broaden the basic explanatory 
framework to incorporate factors that have not been com- 
monly addressed in standard rational choice analyses. For 
example, is the standard methodology modified to incorpo- 
rate factors not normally associated with rational choice 
theory? The best essays in these three volumes attempt to 
extend the boundaries of the rational choice approach to 
institutional analysis. 

The Alston, Eggertsson, and North volume offers a thor- 
ough introduction to the transaction-cost approach to eco- 
nomic institutions. That is both the strength and weakness of 
the collection. While the essays generally provide the state of 
the art in transaction-cost analysis, they seldom extend 
beyond the basic framework developed by Coase and North 
and generally fail to address seriously the range of criticisms 
leveled against it. The introductory essays by Alston and 
Eggertsson trace the basic logic of transaction-cost analysis. 
They do not offer anything new to the existing literature, but 
for the reader investigating the research for the first time, 
they provide a lucid and coherent statement of the approach. 
A very helpful feature of the volume is the set of short 
commentaries with which the editors introduce each essay 
and locate it within the more general literature. Most of the 
essays have one of two goals: (1) demonstrate how transac- 
tion-cost analysis can help explain economic institutional 
change or (2) use transaction-cost analysis to support the 
normative claim that state involvement in economic activities 
is inefficient and detrimental to economic growth. On this last 
point the most systematic treatments of the normative argu- 
ment are offered by Jan Winiecki, Robert Higgs, and Lee J. 
Alston and Joseph P. Ferrie. 

There are two excellent essays in this volume. The first, by 
Douglass North and Barry Weingast, seeks to explain the 
evolution of political institutions in seventeenth-century Eng- 
land. By focusing on the effects of the credibility of the policy 
promises of state officials on aggregate economic growth, 
they offer a highly original account of the emergence of 
various constitutional provisions and governmental institu- 
tions. From a theoretical perspective the authors offer a 
compelling demonstration of how the transaction-cost ap- 
proach can be extended to take account of the strategic 
dimension of economic exchange and, thus, of the impor- 
tance of assessing the credibility of economic claims. The 
second, by William Riker and Itai Sened, incorporates polit- 
ical actors into the explanation of the emergence of property 
rights. Through an interesting case study of the property 
rights of airport slots, the authors illustrate the significant 
effects of state involvement in the creation of property rights. 
Their goal is not to demonstrate the alleged deleterious 
effects of the state, but rather to show how the transaction- 
cost approach is improved by a more systematic account of 
the role of state actors. 

The epilogue, a published version of North’s Nobel Prize 
lecture, is also highly recommended. North assesses the 
present state of research on economic performance over time 
and institutional emergence and change. His analysis of what 
the transaction-cost approach has accomplished and his 
proposals for new avenues of research in this field are 
provocative and engaging. One can hope that his recommen- 
dations will serve as the agenda for future work in this area of 
the discipline. 

The Dowding and King volume adopts a more general 
perspective on rational choice explanations of political phe- 
nomena. While not focusing exclusively on political institu- 
tions, many of the essays present important insights into how 
rational choice incorporates institutional detail in explana- 
tions of political issues: democratic decision making, party 
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competition, policy analysis (specifically welfare and railway 
regulation), international relations, and revolution. The in- 
troductory essay by the editors situates the collection in a 
general discussion of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
rational choice approach to politics. Somewhat similar to the 
Alston volume, this collection breaks little new ground, but it 
does provide an illuminating introduction with a healthy dose 
of skepticism about some of the claims in the existing 
literature. 

Three of the essays deserve special mention. Alan Carling 
considers the role that formal coalition theory can play in 
understanding political party competition. In doing so, he 
highlights the importance of model interpretation in the 
translation from mathematical model to social explanation. 
He also illustrates how the models can be interpreted to 
identify the significance of institutional features for political 
competition. Patrick Dunleavy and Helen Margetts challenge 
standard accounts of the implications of social choice theory 
for‘our understanding of voting in a democratic society. They 
juxtapose these standard interpretations of social choice 
models with a creative alternative that, while maintaining a 
significant role for social choice theory, redefines the under- 
lying motivations that influence voting behavior. Ian Mc- 
Clean’s focus is not on theoretical issues but on the use of 
rational choice results in substantive research in political 
science. He offers a textbook example of one important way 
in which political scientists can use a rational choice model to 
structure empirical analysis. In his examination of the politics 
surrounding the Regulation of Railways Act of 1844, Mc- 
Clean demonstrates how rational choice results can be sub- 
jected to actual empirical testing. Each of these essays 
reinforces the fundamental idea that the translation of the 
results of formal rational choice models into social scientific 
explanations requires subtle attention to questions of inter- 
pretation and empirical testing. 

The essays in the Goodin volume share a primary focus on 
questions of institutional design, but beyond this common 
theme, they present diverse perspectives on the nature of 
institutional analysis in political science. Compared to the 
other two volumes, the authors in this collection go farther in 
their efforts to extend the existing boundaries of rational 
choice theories of. political and social institutions. Their 
efforts are quite impressive: For theoretical ınsights into the 
basic role of rational choice theory in understanding issues of 
institutional design, the first three essays, by Robert Goodin, 
Philip Petit, and Bruce Coram, respectively, are highly rec- 
ommended. Goodin offers an insightful overview and a fresh 
perspective on interdisciplinary work on institutional design. 
He provides the best introduction to the diversity of ap- 
proaches in this literature that is to be found in any of the 
three volumes. Petit and Coram press the limits of the 
existing literature in rewarding ways and offer original argu- 
ments about the strengths and weaknesses of rational choice 
analysis. 

In addition to these contributions, several other essays will 
definitely repay the time spent reading them. In some of 
these the authors investigate questions that take the rational 
choice approach to institutional design in new and creative 
directions. For example, Russell Hardin offers an insightful 
analysis of the problem of institutional morality, giving 
special emphasis to the difficulty of designing institutions that 
will foster moral behavior. David Luban challenges some of 
the dominant thinking on the implications of publicity for 
various issues in law and politics. In some of the other essays 
the authors make their contribution by demonstrating how to 
do high-quality political science using the basic tools of 
Strategic analysis. I call special attention to Claus Offe’s 
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sophisticated account of transitions in Eastern Europe and 
Kenneth Shepsle’s subtle analysis of the effects of various 
institutional arrangements on political deal-making. 

As a set, these three volumes highlight the rich and diverse 
research agenda that can be generated by the rational choice 
approach to institutional analysis. Nonetheless, there is much 
in the literature that remains unrepresented by these collec- 
tions. To get a more complete view of the breadth of the work 
presently undertaken under the general rubric of rational 
choice analyses of social institutions, we would need, at the 
very least, to include (1) the growing body of work that 
synthesizes the insights of the theoretical approach with 
detailed historical research and (2) the theoretical and 
empirical work on social norms and social practices (found 
primarily, but not exclusively, in sociology and anthropology). 
The insights emerging from these additional areas of re- 
search have important implications for the types of work in 
political science and economics that are represented in these 
volumes, especially on issues of individual motivation and 
social context. It is hoped that in future years, when addi- 
tional volumes are published to showcase the importance of 
rational choice analysis for the social sciences, the essays will 
reflect greater attention to these fundamental concerns. 


Democracy and Difference: Contesting the Boundaries of the 
Political. Edited by Seyla Benhabib. Princeton, NJ: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1996. 373p. $59.50 cloth, $19.95 


paper. ' 
Melissa S. Williams, University of Toronto 


Theoretical understandings of democracy and democratic 
legitimacy are on the move, and the politics of identity and 
difference generates a good deal of that motion. Historically, 
political theory, and particularly liberalism, has sought ways 
of containing and limiting difference and the conflict it 
produces. But the current wave of democratic theory seeks to 
enable the expression of difference in politics and stresses the 
importance of recognizing difference for the ends of justice 
and legitimacy. These twenty essays, first written for the 1993 
meeting of the Conference for the Study of Political Thought, 
represent some of the very best work in this newer wave of 
democratic theory. 

The authors are an accomplished lot, many of whose 
contributions are drawn from their recently or soon-to-be 
published book-length discussions of these topics. They in- 
clude Jürgen Habermas, Sheldon Wolin, Jane Mansbridge, 
Seyla Benhabib, Joshua Cohen, Iris Young, Anne Phillips, 
Will Kymlicka, Carol Gould, Jean Cohen, Nancy Fraser, 
Chantal Mouffe, Bonnie Honig, Fred Dallmayr, Joan Landes, 
Carlos Forment, Richard Rorty, Robert Dahl, Amy Gut- 
mann, and Benjamin Barber. Whereas conference volumes 
often fail to achieve thematic continuity across essays, this 
volume generally succeeds. (The one exception is the other- 
wise interesting essay by Joan Landes on gendered concep- 
tions of citizenship in the French Revolution, whose histori- 
cal approach distinguishes it from the other essays in this 
collection.) There is considerable dialogue among the pieces, 
which enhances the coherence of the whole. Benhabib’s 
introductory essay elegantly summarizes the theoretical 
themes that cut across the different essays, the general lines 
of agreement and disagreement among the authors, and the 
distinctive contribution of each piece. Readers who wish for 
an overview of the individual articles would do well to look 
there, since the number of articles precludes me from 
summarizing each piece here. 

Many of these essays are critical of traditional views of 
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liberal democracy, along with its reliance on periodic elec- 
tions as the mainstay of legitimacy. The democracy they 
promote has a livelier beat: It is more participatory, more 
inclusive (with respect to both persons and issues), and, 
above all, more deliberative. Despite the important differ- 
ences among the authors, they would probably all agree that 
the heart of democracy is the participation of citizens in 
“public deliberations [aimed to]... promote or protect the 
well-being of the collectivity” (Wolin, p. 31). They would 
further agree that the institutional “fences and hedges” by 
which liberalism has historically sought to contain conflict 
and secure a public good exclude too much from the domain 
of politics, and that democratic legitimacy is enhanced when 
politics is opened up to a broader array of issues, actors, and 
forms of expression. 

This broadened view of democratic politics leads several of 
these thinkers to conceive of the “public sphere” as consti- 
tuted not only by state institutions and processes (as liberal- 
ism tends to do) but also by many forms of associative and 
discursive activity that are situated in civil society. Although 
there are differences among their views, several authors— 
including Habermas, Benhabib, Joshua Cohen, Jean Cohen, 
Mansbridge, and Fraser (whose conception of the public, 
developed elsewhere, has had considerable influence on 
some of these other authors}—defend a view of a “decen- 
tered public sphere” in which state institutions are just one 
forum for political deliberation, connected up with other sites 
of political discourse (particularly labor unions and the 
various organizations that comprise social movements) 
through “free and spontaneous processes of communication” 
(Benhabib, p. 74). As Habermas puts it, “the political system 
is embedded as only one among several subsystems” (p. 30). 
For some, these nonstate sites of politics play a crucial role in 
enhancing democratic legitimacy by providing ongoing 
sources of resistance to the always-contestable coercive 
power of the state (Mansbridge, Honig). 

Of course, there are also important disagreements among 
these authors about the meaning of “democracy.” As Ben- 
habib notes in her introduction, the most important disagree- 
ment is between “procedural-deliberative” democrats, who 
have modified without abandoning the Enlightenment 
project of reason-grounded legitimacy, and “agonistic” dem- 
ocrats, who, following Arendt, locate the essence of “the 
political” in a human agency which is determined neither by 
nature nor by reason. Benhabib, Habermas, Joshua Cohen, 
and Gutmann are squarely situated within the former camp; 
Wolin, Honig, and Barber form the core of the latter camp. 
Benhabib suggests, rightly in my view, that the agenda of 
democratic theorists should give high priority to developing 
“a deliberative vision of democratic politics which can also do 
justice to the agonistic spirit of democracy” (p. 9), but that is 
an elusive goal. The essays by Mansbridge and Jean Cohen 
confront the challenge most directly but only briefly. As 
Mansbridge suggests, even deliberative conceptions of dem- 
ocratic legitimacy remain imbued with the taint of irrational- 
ity insofar as “the discursive base from which people make 
their decisions. ... is permeated with power” (p. 55). This 
insight implicitly calls into question the defensibility of 
standards of “reasonableness” applied to public argument 
that some, notably Joshua Cohen, would require in their 
conceptions of deliberative democracy; if nonrational forms 
of culture and tradition shape our willingness to recognize 
others’ arguments as “reasonable,” does that undermine the 
authority of deliberative decisions? And as Jean Cohen 
notes, “no single type of public space could conceivably” 
secure, simultaneously, (1) open-ended discursive reflection 
on public norms, (2) legally binding decisions, (3) the ago- 
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nistic enactment of individual and social identities, and (4) 
the elimination of substantive inequalities among partici- 
pants (p. 190). Without some more concrete specification of 
“the appropriate place for each in a highly differentiated 
society” (ibid.), deliberative and agonistic models of democ- 
racy will remain unreconciled, particularly with regard to the 
question of whether securing rights and the rule of law is an 
intrinsic aum of democratic politics. 

What do these authors tell us about difference? Here there 
is less agreement than on the meaning of democracy. Honig 
comments that, in the book’s title, “difference is just another 
word for what used to be called pluralism”; she favors a 
reading of difference inspired by Derrida and Connolly, “a 
difference that troubles identity from within its would-be 
economy of the same” (pp. 257, 258). But even for those to 
whom “difference” signifies pluralism, the content of that 
pluralism varies considerably across authors. They include 
the “reasonable pluralism” of moral views that is the starting 
point of Joshua Cohen’s and other Rawls-inspired views of 
deliberative democracy; the cultural pluralism that motivates 
much of Kymlicka’s, Dallmayr’s and Forment’s inquiries; 
gender difference, which forms the focus of the essays by 
Fraser, Jean Cohen, and Landes; and difference generated by 
structural injustice along the lines of, for example, race, class, 
and gender (the primary concerns of Young and Gould). I 
wonder whether the projects of democratic theory are ham- 
pered more than helped by the use of the term “difference” 
to signify all these things. 

Questions concerning the appropriateness of a general 
category of “difference” become especially pressing when we 
turn to consider the relationship between democracy and 
difference. It may well be the case that different kinds of 
group difference require different conceptualizations of dem- 
ocratic equality and different strategies for realizing it. Are 
there forms of difference that constitute challenges which 
democratic theory must overcome, as in Joshua Cohen’s 
view? Can we construe difference as a positive resource for 
democratic discourse, as Young, Mouffe, and Forment sug- 
gest? Some advocates of a “decentered public sphere” imply 
that the existence of multiple sites of discourse in civil society, 
connected in a communicative web with other associations as 
well as with state institutions, offers the greatest promise of 
reconciling democracy and difference (Benhabib, Joshua 
Cohen, Mansbridge). But this remains an area of democratic 
theory which requires further work: What are the institu- 
tional mechanisms by which associational life can be con- 
nected to state action, which give appropriate recognition to 
difference, and which do not reproduce patterns of systemic 
disadvantage? 

Given these concerns, 1t is not surprising that I found some 
of the most exciting articles in the volume to be those that 
tackle questions of institutional design head on. These in- 
clude Mansbridge’s account of the appropriate relationship 
between the deliberative and coercive functions of democ- 
racy; Kymlicka’s account of the different institutional forms 
of group recognition in Canada; Phillips’s essay on the 
relationship between group identity and political ideas in 
legislative representation; Fraser’s exploration of the capacity 
of different conceptualizations of the welfare state to achieve 
gender equity; and Jean Cohen’s project to redefine privacy 
rights in light of a democratic redefinition of the public 
sphere. 

It is difficult to address the place of difference in democ- 
racy without also raising questions about the philosophic 
foundations of democracy. If difference signifies disagree- 
ment, does this mean that it threatens democracy’s stability? 
Does democracy require shared moral beliefs among citi- 
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zens? Four essays at the end of the volume take up these 
questions: those by Rorty, Dahl, Gutmann and Barber. 
Despite the marked differences in their views, they share the 
conclusion that some project of justification is necessary to 
sustain the vitality of democracy. For some, that project of 
justification is grounded in foundational claims of truth (a 
position none of these authors endorses, but to which Dahl 
comes closest); for others, justification has a more pragmatic 
form, aimed at showing that democracy is superior to alter- 
native political forms (Gutmann, Rorty, and Barber come 
surprisingly close to sharing this view). It is difficult to 
disagree with Dahl’s conclusion that without some ground of 
justification, “in times of serious crisis... those who try to 
defend democracy will find the going much harder” (p. 338). 
Those defenders will undoubtedly find much to assist them in 
the arguments contained between the covers of this book. 


Fair Division: From Cake-Cutting to Dispute Resolution. By 
Steven J. Brams and Alan D. Taylor. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1996. 272p. $54.95 cloth, $18.95 


paper. 
Matthew Mulford, London School of Economics 


There are at least two potential sources of conflict in 
situations in which a good or goods must be divided between 
parties. First, the parties may disagree about the proportion 
of the good(s) to which each is entitled. Questions of fairness 
at this level must be answered by reference to the dictates of 
some normative theory. The theory may prescribe a solution 
that bears little resemblance to what the parties involved feel 
to be fair. It is easy, in fact, to imagine situations in which a 
normative theory of justice is applied to the division of goods 
such that none of the parties is satisfied. The subjective 
judgments of the claimants are irrelevant. In contrast, once 
the parties have agreed to the legitimacy of each other’s 
claims, then the locus of potential conflict moves from 
distributional issues to questions about whether the outcome 
of the division procedure used produces outcomes that 
reflect the parties’ concept of a fair division. Assuming honest 
assessments, procedures that divide a set of goods between 
claimants who have agreed to the proportion to which each is 
entitled can only be judged successful if all parties believe 
they received their fair share. Unlike assessing the fairness of 
entitlement, in assessing the fairness of division procedures 
the subjective judgments of the claimants are crucial. Fair 
Division focuses exclusively on this second type of fairness. 
The book is divided into two parts. The first, chapters 1-7, 
provides a lucid and comprehensive review of existing divi- 
sion procedures. Brams and Taylor use a multidimensional 
framework in which the types of division problems are 
described based on the number of claimants (2 to n) and the 
nature of the good(s) in question (divisible/indivisible). More 
interestingly, the results of the division algorithms are as- 
sessed on four different dimensions of fairness: proportion- 
ality, equitability, efficiency, and envy-freeness. Tellingly, 
each dimension is defined by the parties’ own assessments of 
the outcomes. Proportionality is achieved if, after the division 
procedure, all parties feel they have received at least 1/n of 
the whole. Equitability is achieved if each player thinks the 
portion s/he receives is worth the same, in terms of his or her 
valuation, as the portion that the other player receives in 
terms of that player’s valuation (p. 241). Efficiency is defined 
as Pareto optimality. Finally, Brams and Taylor label the 
product of a procedure envy-free if all players assess their 
own portion as at least as valuable as that of any other. The 
authors argue that concerns over envy-freeness have been 
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underemphasized in discussion of division procedures. The 
book successfully addresses this shortcoming. 

Many of the more interesting discussions in the book 
examine the inherent trade-offs involved in the selection of 
division procedures. Much as in the adoption of voting 
systems, Brams and Taylor effectively demonstrate that one 
cannot choose a division procedure that satisfies a set of 
simple and desirable fairness criteria. For example, they show 
there is no division scheme that is simultaneously (1) algo- 
rithmic, (2) proportional, and (3) efficient. Any two of these 
properties can be obtained, but it can be shown that simul- 
taneously obtaining all three is impossible (p. 48). Procedures 
that result in a combination of efficient and envy-free solu- 
tions are also shown to be maddeningly difficult to achieve. 

In addition to an extensive review of how each algorithm 
works, the authors provide an historical framework of the 
work in the field. Within this framework the importance and 
Originality of Brams and Taylor’s contributions to the litera- 
ture are impressive. Most people, for example, are familiar 
with the rule “you cut, I choose” to divide a cake between two 
people. This procedure is elegant because it guarantees an 
envy-free outcome. The problem of how to extend the rule to 
any number of claimants, however, had stumped mathema- 
ticians for decades. In 1995 Brams and Taylor solved the 
problem (“An Envy-Free Cake Division Protocol,” American 
Mathematical Monthly, January 1995, pp. 9-18). The solution 
is too involved to present here, but it hinges on having one 
person divide the cake inton + 1 equal slices and then having 
a succession of “trimming” take place by successive claim- 
ants. Chapter 7 of book presents the method in lay terms. 

While this and other division solutions are built on elegant 
logic and are clearly achievements in their own right, many 
readers will find them unamenable to practical application. 
The authors, addressing this problem, successfully demon- 
strate the practical application of at least some of the 
procedures. For example, chapter 4 describes an original 
division algorithm called adjusted winner (AW), which the 
authors advocate for use in everything from international 
disputes to divorce settlements. AW is designed to divide a 
bundle of divisible goods between two people who value the 
goods differently. Each party is awarded 100 points which 
they allocate, according to their assessments of value, across 
the goods. Whoever bids the highest wins the good. If the 
point values of the goods that claimants have won is not 
equal, then starting with the item with the smallest ratio of 
scores, the items are divided between the players until the 
point totals of all they have won are equal. AW guarantees 
envy-freeness, efficiency, and equitability but only if the 
claimants are honest about their preference intensities. 

To encourage honest assessment, Brams and Taylor sug- 
gest that claimants first be given the option of AW; if either 
feels that the other has manipulated the procedure and 
therefore feels dissatisfied with the division achieved through 
AW, then s/he can opt for the proportional allocation (PA) of 
the goods. Unlike AW, all goods in this procedure must be 
divisible. In PA each player allocates a number of points 
across the set of goods, and each receives the proportion 
defined by his or her allocation. PA is not open to manipu- 
lation but, unlike AW, does not guarantee efficient outcomes. 
Brams and Taylor successfully argue that, given each player’s 
option of going to PA, manipulation in AW, while possible, 
will be relatively rare. In chapter 5 the procedure is applied to 
the Panama Canal treaty negotiations and divorce settle- 
ments. 

Ironically, it is in demonstrating the applicability of the 
division algorithms that their limitations become most clear. 
For example, the authors claim that some of the methods 
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could be used to determine the outcomes of international 
disputes. This could only be the case if the parties to the 
dispute had already agreed on what constituted a fair divi- 
sion. In divorce settlements each party usually agrees to what 
each is entitled, specifically, half the value of the goods 
accumulated throughout the marriage. When the parties to a 
dispute can agree on a clear definition of entitlement, the 
methods described by Brams and Taylor are of great use. 
Unfortunately, agreement over entitlements is relatively rare 
in most international division conflicts, and when parties 
disagree about what constitutes a fair division the algorithmic 
procedures described in the book cannot help. 

The second part of the book (chapters 8—10) has only a 
tangential connection to the first. In chapters 8 and 9 the 
authors introduce a new, two-stage bidding procedure that 
protects bidders from the winner’s curse. In the first stage, 
anonymous simultaneous bids are made. The amount of all 
bids but not who made them 1s then revealed. In the second 
stage, all players make another simultaneous bid; they can 
only use the bids made in the first round but are free to bid 
any of them. In chapter 10, Brams and Taylor introduce a 
revised version of Brams’s approval voting procedure. Both 
of these contributions are clever solutions to specific prob- 
lems, but they do not fit comfortably into the overall theme of 
the book. If markets and elections are instances of fair 
division, then the term is in danger of losing its meaning by 
encompassing too large a subject area. 

Despite these criticisms the book is an invaluable resource 
for anyone interested in issues of fair division. Brams and 
Taylor’s review of the literature ‘is as skilled as their original 
contributions to it. While limited in scope by the nature of the 
procedures, the authors’ attempts to apply the formal proce- 
dures they describe to real-world situations is admirable and 
should be of interest to anyone concerned with bargaining 
and negotiation theory. Finally, the original auction and 
election procedures introduced in the last three chapters are 
interesting contributions in their own right and deserve 
attention. 


Max Weber and Democratic Politics. By Peter Breiner. 
Ithaca and London: Cornell University Press, 1996. 237p. 
$39.95. 


Lawrence A. Scaff, Pennsylvania State University 


Max Weber’s politics generated substantial controversy dur- 
ing his lifetime. Such contemporaries as Troeltsch and Mei- 
necke detected an increasingly independent and leftward 
drift as his commentaries became more critical of the Wil- 
helmine political scene. Others, such as Lukács and Land- 
auer, deplored his nationalism and defense of power politics. 
In general, judgments about what exactly Weber proposed 
for the post-1918 order in Germany and elsewhere remained 
elusive. Assessments seem to have changed little since then, 
especially in relation to the standard problems and categories 
of liberal-democratic theory. Even the fact that Weber once 
referred to himself as among thé “individualists and support- 
ers of democratic institutions” (in his first 1906 essay on 
Russia) has made little difference. The view is still common 
that while Weber’s analyses of' bureaucracy and power are 
perhaps unsurpassed, his political commentaries and political 
sociology remain ill-equipped fo handle the crucial issues 
faced in a democratic political order and modern democratic 
theory. : 

Following the critical work of such scholars as Mommsen 
and Beetham, Peter Breiner has written an important and 
thoughtful study that addresses this issue. The strategy of 
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Max Weber and Democratic Politics is to treat Weber as “a 
theorist of political judgment,” a perspective also taken up 
recently by Wilhelm Hennis in Max Webers Wissenschaft vom 
Menschen (1996, part 2). Instead of keying on Weber’s notion 
of political education, the present study focuses on the kind 
of prudential knowledge found in Weber’s work and impor- 
tant to the contemporary discussion of democracy because it 
“sets the conditions that a realistic participatory democrat 
has to answer” (pp. ix-x). Among the most significant mod- 
ern conditions are numerous items from the Weberian 
corpus: the dominion of instrumental rationality and its 
forms, rule by bureaucracy, the professionalization of politics, 
the expansion of victorious market capitalism, the escape 
route offered by charismatic authority, and the last-ditch 
effort to justify an “ethic of responsibility.” The author 
explores these themes and a few others in six densely packed 
chapters, some of which can stand on their own. The argu- 
mentation is philological in the best sense, with close atten- 
tion paid to Weber’s original conceptual language, and the 
overriding aim is to assimilate Weber’s thinking to concerns 
central to the tradition of political philosophy from the 
theory of the polis to the present day. 

The notion of “judgment” provides a standpoint for main- 
taining that Weber “uses his social science as a form of 
practical-political prudence” (p. 49) or, even more forcefully, 
that his thinking represents a “unification of sociology with 
political ethics” (p. 211). Against the view that “scholarship” 
and “partisanship” are carefully and provisionally separated 
in Weber’s thinking, Breiner emphasizes the practical impli- 
cations of the analytic sociological categories for judgment, 
decision, and action. Reduced to its essential features, Brein- 
er’s argument is that the famous category of purposive or 
instrumental rationality (Zweckrationalitat) achieves a privi- 
leged dominance in Weber’s thought, such that the “logics” 
of choice and action operate according to its imperatives. 
This starting point, in turn, has consequences for what Weber 
is able to say about agency (the concept of the autonomous 
person and the choosing individual), the nature of political 
ethics and responsibility, political economy, the modern state 
and politician, and participatory citizenship in “strong” de- 
mocracy. Among these topics, the discussion of political 
economy in chapter 3 is especially welcome for recovering an 
aspect of Weber’s work important in its own day but usually 
ignored until recently, except by an earlier generation (Tal- 
cott Parsons, for example) interested in developing the field 
of “economic sociology.” In the last analysis, however, the 
author is most concerned not only about the prospects for 
radical democracy in the face of Weberian critique, a prob- 
lem decades ago for Robert Michels as well, but also about 
the constraints placed on this critique itself by its rationalistic 
presuppositions concerning means and ends, impartiality, 
and the “logics” of social and political action. Thus, the final 
chapter juxtaposes Weber with Rousseau, as did J. G. 
Merquior in Rousseau and Weber (1980), with the aim of 
appropriating the classical normative formulations of a civic 
ideal to map the common ground for a Weberian “ethic of 
responsibility” suitable to the politics of the participatory 
democrat. The result is a synthesis of sorts, a recombinant 
hybrid for “those who hope to reverse the Weberian political 
expropriation process and recover democratic autonomy” (p. 
232). 

Is the Breinerian synthesis reasonable, stable, and convinc- 
ing? For the reader seeking self-clarification, an answer 
probably depends not simply on complex judgments but on 
prior commitments. Unlike Michels’ earlier Rousseauist en- 
counter with Weber, Breiner’s emerges with a faith ın radical 
democratic possibilities still intact. One reason for this dif- 
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ferent outcome is the latter’s refusal to accept the presuppo- 
sitions of Weber’s intentions, problems, and analyses. Such 
refusal can be a source of strength, but it also risks overlook- 
ing the rationale supporting a body of critical thought. As 
Breiner recognizes, Weber’s questions were directed more 
centrally to modern capitalism, its paradoxes and circum- 
stances and contradictions, than to democracy per se. More- 
over, Max Weber and Democratic Politics is a sustained 
inquiry into political judgment, not an “empirical” study of 
the “real world” of modern democratic politics. It does not 
have the engagements of, say, Stephen Esquith’s Intimacy 
and Spectacle: Liberal Theory as Political Education (1994), 
wherein Weberian “matter-of-factness” is exploited in con- 
nection with concerns that Weber shared about the demise of 
political education in our age of seamless corporate power 
and its rationalized “cultures.” Such a glimpse into the faces 
of contemporary power and “irrational” rationalization can 
also be a point of entry for a Weberian critique more 
sympathetic to the aims of “democratic autonomy” than 
Breiner allows. There can be value, nevertheless, in bringing 
our Own concerns into dialogue with contrasting voices, like 
those of Rousseau and Weber, who may well speak a 
language quite different from our own. That project is still the 
best way to acknowledge the vitality of Weber’s many prov- 
ocations and to continue the conversation of political philos- 


ophy. 


The Ethos of Pluralization. By William E. Connolly. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1995. 243p. $49.95 
cloth, $19.95 paper. 


Mark Blasıus, City University of New York 


It is a daunting task to climb into the mind of a theorist and 
partake of her or his worldview, but this is especially neces- 
sary when a writer develops a conceptual vocabulary to 
architectonically theorize contemporary politics. William E. 
Connolly’s writing is imposing, located at the juncture of 
postmodern theoretical practice with liberalism and funda- 
mentalist challenges to the latter; the theory that results is 
invigorating in its process of unfolding. It takes us to the 
limits of our capacity to understand with the received analyt- 
ical tools of political philosophy and introduces a new one— 
the concept of ethos and its usefulness for understanding 
contemporary political life. 

Connolly’s aim in his most recent book, The Ethos of 
Pluralization, is to supplant both liberal and fundamentalist 
conceptions of “the common good” with the concept of 
ethos. In the Introduction and the opening chapter, “Nothing 
Is Fundamental,” he develops the nonfoundational albeit key 
terms of his theoretical vocabulary. Pluralization replaces 
pluralism (the latter presupposes fixed subjective identities 
and political interests). An ethos of critical responsiveness 
(which includes generosity and forbearance among unequals 
leading toward agonistic respect and reciprocity among 
equals) replaces the ethos of liberal atomistic individualism. 
In consequence, justice as grounded in theoretical funda- 
ments and a corresponding normative code is replaced by 
genealogically bracketed codes subject to “democratic distur- 
bance” as an effect of a “politics of enactment” of one’s way 
of life or ethos of critical responsiveness as social and 
historical agency. Thus, for Connolly, ethos is more than 
individual character but not fully circumscribed by social 
normativity, and the ethos of pluralization is (one’s, a collec- 
tivity’s) critical responsiveness to what Connolly calls “the 
protean diversity of being” through a politics of enactment as 
called forth by contemporary conditions of political life. 
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(Indeed, ethos is a concept I have used to theorize how a 
distinctive lesbian and gay politics has come into being.) 

What are the contemporary conditions of politics that call 
for a democratic ethos of critical responsiveness to pluraliza- 
tion? Connolly characterizes political space as the globaliza- 
tion of the economy alongside retention of the state as the 
democratic rule-making forum, while political time is the 
speed in contemporary life through which pluralization oc- 
curs. Pluralization is furthered by social movements trans- 
forming individual identity and affinities as well as altering 
what a political issue ıs (aspects of contemporary life that can 
be named as just/unjust, thus mobilizing people to political 
action). Both liberalism and fundamentalism respond to 
these contemporary conditions of “the political.” Liberalism 
ahistorically hypostatizes already recognized social identities 
as the only legitimate ones, thereby preempting justice 
understood through historical transformation of the terms of 
membership, power, and value. Closely related to this, Amer- 
ican fundamentalism forgets the instability of the categories 
agency/responsibility in “individualism” and cloaks both their 
historicity and embeddedness in relations of power support- 
ing dominance and exploitation through recourse to “a 
vocabulary of God, nature, reason, nation, or normality 
elevated above the possibility of critical reflection” (p. 106). 
Connolly’s critique of American fundamentalism and of 
liberal democratic theory as well as his analysis of the 
contemporary conditions of politics—of political space, time, 
and energy—each comprise a chapter of the book. 

In some respects, it seems that liberalism, in Connolly’s 
view, is the theory but fundamentalism the practice of U.S. 
politics. Elaboration of Connolly’s political ethos in compar- 
ison with liberalism and fundamentalism can be made 
through application to two specific issues, crime and punish- 
ment and the identity politics of rights. In the former, both 
fundamentalism and liberalism posit the seamless identity of 
a responsible criminal and allow for a social response based 
on ressentiment. For Connolly, beyond the laws and morality 
through which justice is encoded, an ethos of critical respon- 
siveness must inform our relationship to both criminal and 
victim. He is thus theorizing an ethicopolitical stance that 
“calls into question the quest to find a solid ground of 
morality of justice” and that “pluralizes the sources and codes 
of ethics while acknowledging the contestability of its own 
presumptions” (pp. 187, 191). This enables decentering a 
revenge-based model of punishment and rethinking contem- 
porary criminality and responses to it. 

In a single chapter of the book, Connolly develops this view 
and applies it also to the identity politics of lesbian and gay 
rights. Here, it would eschew fundamental attributions of 
(even morally neutral) biological nature or intrinsic moral 
disorder (borrowing from Catholicism). They are symptom- 
atic of our fundamentalist- and even liberal-inflected ten- 
dency to resist “the proliferation of affirmative individualities 
and positive associational styles” (p. 90) by treating them as 
needing translation into the categories of reason, nature, or 
the sacred grounding of hegemonic relations and identities, 
that is, by normalizing them. To be sure, Connolly does not 
equate liberalism with fundamentalism in this way but, 
rather, criticizes an amalgam he characterizes as “fundamen- 
talist liberalism.” Nevertheless, his theorization of the emer- 
gent political ethos retrospectively illuminates stark parallels 
between fundamentalism and liberalism, including the dead- 
end response of each to contemporary pluralization. 

Liberalism can be conceived not only as a philosophical 
doctrine but also as the cultural construction of governable 
individuals through numerous relations of power. This is also 
a construction of an analytical perspective that the individual 
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is the genetic unit of politics, allowing us to forget that 
individual freedom is always already “framed” by power 
relations. To the extent Connolly focuses primarily on per- 
sonal cultivation of critical responsiveness, he is reconstruct- 
ing liberalism. In his most original moments, Connolly ac- 
knowledges the “protean excess of being over identity” and 
theorizes ethos from a Foucauldian “work on oneself by 
oneself to create oneself.” To push Connolly’s ideas a bit 
farther, however, ıf this ethical: work is conceived as, in 
practice, relational— creating oneself in chosen relations with 
others through which one becomes an agent of one’s ac- 
tions— then it has implications that point beyond liberalism. 

Such a conceptualization of ethos prioritizes the kinds of 
relationships individuals have over intrinsic characteristics 
they may possess as individuals. Work on oneself therefore 
makes identity never fully determinate (or at least always 
dependent upon a relational context) and makes possible 
indefinitely plural relationships. This ethos of work on one- 
self through relational choice is the motor force for identity 
politics and pluralization. It can lead toward a new focus for 
contemporary political analysis: “What are the most admira- 
ble ethical relations to cultivate between carriers of contend- 
ing ideals inhabiting the same territorial and cultural space 
when none holds a lock on the truth” (p. 92)? 

Connolly sharpens this focus in some of the more policy- 
oriented analyses of his book, shedding light upon contem- 
porary debates about promoting economic equality through 
coalition by means of “democratic assemblages” and upon 
what he sees as evil in pluralist societies (a drift toward 
hypostatization and naturalization of identity resulting in 
fundamentalist projects for punishment or in marginaliza- 
tion). In the last chapter, he threads together his critique of 
the pluralism of Tocqueville and the ethics of Thoreau with a 
political-economic critique from earlier chapters of the writ- 
ings of Macpherson, Schumpeter, and Walzer. Throughout 
the book I found these canonical guideposts for theorizing 
less informative than Connolly’s engagement with contempo- 
rary political debates, where his Ibrilliance as a thinker and 
the innovativeness of his theoretical project shone. While 
Connolly’s book is an avowed “postfundamentalist” recon- 
struction of liberalism, the terms of political discourse are 
there for a new public philosophy reflecting the ethos Con- 
nolly sees emerging. Its way, perhaps, may be well paved by 
American liberalism, but it may more likely be a hybrid 
arising from the very process of global pluralization Connolly 
is theorizing. With his theorization of a political ethos in 
which the common good is enacted through relationships of 
difference, Connolly contributes mightily to the development 
of this concept for political philosophy and to our under- 
standing of the world in which we live. 


Hobbes and Christianity: Reassessing the Bible in Leviathan. 
By Paul D. Cooke. Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 
1996. 304p. $62.50 cloth, $23.95 paper. 


Kerry Whiteside, Franklin and Marshall College 


Paul Cooke criticizes Leviathan from a Christian perspective. 
This entails, first, rehearsing Hobbes’s argument in a lucid, 1f 
familiar, way. Cooke maintains that Hobbes deduces man’s 
obligations to sovereign authority from a materialistic, God- 
less conception of nature. The unfettered assertion of man’s 
“natural right” to preserve himself leads to a war of everyman 
against everyman. War endangers everyone’s primary inter- 
est, the avoidance of violent death. Reason teaches man how 
to avert this calamity. Bringing order and consistency to 
human passions, reason discovers that the individual's inter- 
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ests are best served by relinquishing natural freedom and 
undertaking, with all others, to obey the sovereign. Hobbes- 
jan reason thus has no purchase upon questions of man’s 
ultimate purpose in the universe or of his relationship to his 
creator. The first half of Leviathan makes it seem that 
political theory can be complete without reference to those 
questions. 

So why did Hobbes double the length of his work by adding 
two books of biblical interpretation? He realized, Cooke 
argues, that man has an ineradicable religious passion. Man 
yearns not only for life but also for a life beyond death. Since 
religious passion frequently disrupts public order, the natural 
science of justice could not succeed unless this passion were 
tamed. So Hobbes reinterpreted the Bible to make it seem 
that the revealed word was fully consistent with his scientific 
reasoning. He sought to make religion useful to public order 
by convincing Christians that their doctrinal texts supported 
his view of sovereignty. Readers who find these assertions 
surprising have much to learn from Cooke’s study. 

They should be made aware, however, that most of these 
ideas concerning Hobbes’s science of justice have long been 
accessible in such works as R. S. Peter’s Hobbes (1956) and 
J. W. N. Watkin’s Hobbes’s System of Ideas (1973). A. P. 
Martinich’s The Two Gods of Leviathan (1992) more thor- 
oughly reviews Hobbes’s religious thinking in relation to its 
historical context. What is most distinctive about Cooke’s 
interpretation is his insistence that Hobbes engaged in a 
“conspiracy” against Christianity (p. xiv). According to 
Cooke, Hobbes deliberately designed to deceive credulous 
Christians into thinking that their obligations to God and to 
the state could be easily reconciled. He achieved this effect by 
means of strained interpretations of the Bible, truncated 
readings, and “duplicitous” assertions. Unlike Martinich, 
Cooke maintains that Hobbes’s theology is purely and simply 
at odds with “authentic Christianity.” 

Cooke’s main foil in this interpretation is not the recent 
work of such scholars as Martinich and J. G. A. Pocock; it is 
Howard Warrender’s The Political Philosophy of Hobbes 
(1957). Warrender argued that Hobbes’s “laws of nature” 
receive their obligatory force from divine will; Hobbes’s 
science of justice is therefore theistic. For Cooke, Warrender 
was duped by the wily theorist’s interpretive strategems; he 
took Hobbes’s “bait” (p. 82). With careful analysis of Levia- 
than, Cooke does cast doubt on Warrender’s thesis. But that 
thesis, it should be added, never forged anything like a 
scholarly consensus in the first place. 

It is particularly regrettable that Cooke fails to address 
David Johnston’s The Rhetoric of Leviathan (1986). Cooke 
often converges with Johnston in interpreting Hobbes’s reli- 
gious views, but there is a crucial difference. Johnston argues 
that Hobbes aspired to contribute to a “cultural transforma- 
tion.” Realizing that his superstitious contemporaries did not 
value earthly life in the way needed to make his science of 
justice operative, Hobbes wished to foster an “enlighten- 
ment” that would expel certain magical elements from reli- 
gious belief. Enlightenment would change citizens into more 
rational actors, thus laying the foundation of a lasting polit- 
ical order. Cooke argues that Hobbes was convinced that 
belief in religious mysteries and a yearning for transcendence 
are too deeply rooted in human psychology ever to be 
eliminated. Hence, the best option available to an atheistic 
proponent of scientific civilization would be to harness 
religion to sovereignty. Guided by Hobbes’s biblical exegesis, 
sovereigns could transmute man’s quest for transcendent 
meaning into temporal submission. This project requires 
preserving and manipulating religious belief, not transform- 
ing it through enlightenment. At issue between Johnston and 
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Cooke are two profound issues: one of interpreting Hobbes’s 
work, the other of understanding the limits of man’s psycho- 
logical ability to adapt to a worldview devoid of transendent 
meaning. Unfortunately, Cooke pushes neither issue as far as 
he could if he had pitted his reading against Johnston’s. 

If Cooke stops short of grappling with the full range of 
contemporary Hobbes studies, perhaps it 1s because objec- 
tives other than scholarly thoroughness preoccupy him. His 
primary concern is to demonstrate the profound incompati- 
bility between “authentic Christianity” and Hobbesian polit- 
ical reasoning. His most compelling passages occur when he 
contrasts the philosophy of “natural right” with his own view 
of the Christian calling. The Bible, Cooke believes, stresses 
man’s powerlessness in the face of death, not his ability to 
generate forms of power that can master anxiety. Christ 
challenged his followers to embark on a path beset with 
inconvenience and danger, not to seek the security of “com- 
modious living.” Cooke is convinced that Hobbesian egoism 
can make no sense of Christ’s love and selfless sacrifice. 

An acolyte of Leo Strauss, Cooke also worries that con- 
temporary liberal conceptions of rights lack sufficient moral 
grounding because they derive from Hobbes’s view of a 
purposeless existence. Hints of this alleged connection, and 
consequent ethical deficiency, are scattered throughout 
Hobbes and Christianity. But they are never really argued. 
Never is it acknowledged that liberal conceptions of human 
rights have origins in Christianity itself, in feudal privilege, in 
Kant’s conception of human dignity. No hint is allowed that 
others who contributed to liberal thought—including other 
contract theorists, such as Althusius and Locke—assumed 
that God’s commandments obtained even in man’s prepoliti- 
cal condition of “natural” freedom. The degree to which 
there is tension between liberalism and Christianity can 
hardly be settled by reference to a single thinker. 

The principal value of Cooke’s work lies not in its asser- 
tions regarding an entire tradition of political thought but in 
its careful juxtaposition of two particular works: the Bible and 
Leviathan. This juxtaposition has the merit of allowing read- 
ers to judge for themselves the difficulty of making peace 
between, on the one hand, Christian devotion and, on the 
other, a philosophy dedicated to overcoming mankind’s 
intractable tendency to turn opposing views of good and evil 
into violent conflict. 


Free Public Reason: Making It Up as We Go. By Fred 
D'Agostino. New York: Oxford University Press, 1996. 
203p. $45.00. 


Mark E. Warren, Georgetown University 


For political liberals it is always better to resolve conflicts 
through the medium of public reason than through coercion, 
economic blackmail, or tradition. Instead of stipulating what 
kinds of political outcomes are justifiable, liberals prefer 
procedures that enable people to arrive at publicly justifiable 
resolutions. Fred D’Agostino’s book examines the concept of 
public justification itself, an important and timely task, since 
virtually everyone today holds that public justification is a 
good thing, but few agree on precisely what it requires. 
Procedures of justification are never neutral with regard to 
substance: Differing configurations privilege different sets of 
goods. For this reason, D’Agostino argues, it makes little 
sense to ask which approach is best unless we have a clear 
conception of the goods it tends to privilege. But since these 
goods differ and often trade off against one another, it may be 
that the concept of public justification is essentially contest- 
able in Gallie’s sense. D’Agostino treats this proposition as 
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an “interim thesis” throughout most of the book, arguing 
only toward the end (pp. 179-82) that the notion of essential 
contestability does not get the problem quite right. It is 
possible to resolve disputes over concepts by means of 
rational argument—but we can only do so transiently, not 
once and for all. 

Liberal political philosophers typically fail to get the 
problem right: They pursue what D’Agostino calls a “substi- 
tutionalist” strategy. That is, they seek to substitute for 
politics a set of decision rules, an algorithm, or some other 
conditions of interaction to ensure that the goods privileged 
by their conception will prevail. They seek to resolve what is 
itself a political issue—the question of the best procedure of 
justification—by prepolitical means. There are costs to sub- 
stitutionalist strategies. D’Agostino accepts the view associ- 
ated with feminism and postmodernism that imposed metan- 
arratives of reason will tend to generate new forms of 
marginalization, exclusion, and domination. Because liberals 
fail to recognize the essential contestability of their concep- 
tions of public justification, they can save their procedures 
from irrelevance only by hoping for political forces that 
would secure them through some kind of prediscursive, 
inevitably authoritarian means. 

What is most impressive about this book is D’Agostino’s 
care in detailing exactly what differing conceptions of public 
justification entail. He discusses Rawls, Gauthier, Ackerman, 
Habermas, Gaus, and a generic “utilitarian” approach, cate- 
gorizing differences among them according to seven distinc- 
tions (pp. 30-52). (1) Does the approach seek consensus on 
or convergence of political values? (2) Does the approach 
seek positive reasons for accepting a regime? Or is it satisfied 
when individuals find no good reason to reject a regime? (3) 
Does the approach seek the satisfaction of desires or com- 
mitments based on beliefs? (4) Does the approach seek direct 
justification by those affected, or is it satisfied with indirect 
justification provided by a hypothetical consent? (5) Is the 
approach based on economic reasoning that seeks aggregated 
compromises among individuals, or is it based on political 
reasoning that seeks to develop common goods? (6) Should 
political structures reflect prior beliefs of citizens? Or is 
posterior consent to existing structures sufficient? (7) Does 
justification require interaction? Or is it available to individ- 
uals a priori? 

These are important distinctions, not least because they 
tell us what kinds of goods are privileged by each approach. 
But D’Agostino also wants to show that because the goods 
privileged by different answers to these questions trade off 
against one another, there is no philosophical way of deciding 
which conception of public justification is best. This is why 
conceptions of public justification must, ultimately, be de- 
cided politically. Political philosophers should avoid stipula- 
tive principles and instead think about institutional designs 
that would enable reasonable discussions about how to rank 
differing good and, thus, differing conceptions of public 
justification. 

What we need to imagine, then, is an institutional substi- 
tute for philosophy, a situation within which “reasonable” 
people can debate the goods implied within differing proce- 
dures of justification. D’Agostino postulates a one-time “con- 
stitutional convention” that would deliberate and decide 
about what conception of public justification to privilege 
within political institutions (chapters 9—10). Delegates would 
be elected in a way that ensures there are as many voices as 
delegates, thus representing an inclusive range of possibilities 
and interests. Although they may represent “unreasonable” 
people, the delegates themselves must be “reasonable,” that 
is, they must be committed to the desiderata of public 
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justification. Under these circumstances, D’Agostino argues, 
delegates could, through successive formulations (what he 
calls a “wave” model), articulate a political community’s 
“founding concept” (pp. 136-7), a notion analogous to 
Kuhn’s conception of a paradigm. 

D’Agostino’s reconstruction is less satisfactory than his 
critique. It requires that the toughest political issues have 
already been resolved sufficiently to keep nondiscursive 
forces at bay and that a people has already agreed on an 
inclusive system of representation: These conditions stand in 
for the philosopher’s desire to‘ legislate the domain of 
politics. And, in fact, the voice of a prepolitical legislator 
often finds its way into D’Agostino’s texts, as when he says: 
“We try to arrange matters so; that any individual who 
violates . . . rules of discursive interaction will suffer a loss of 
social esteem” (p. 160). Or “we shall simply arrange for 
delegates to be socialized to value the meta-justificatory 
discourse” (p. 161). In addition, it is hard to imagine an 
actual situation conducrve to this' one-time event. Even the 
few cases of constitutional conventions depended upon 
unique and unusual configurations of events; even then, they 
were far from ideal. Finally, many of the advantages of public 
justification stem from its inclusive, participatory nature, a 
link severed by the representative and one-time nature of the 
dialogue. A convention that “revolves” the question of what 
kind of regime is best fails to provide on-going means for 
public justification of these most fundamental questions. 
D’Agostino does not attend, in other words, to one important 
justification for democracy: that through participation in 
on-going dialogues, citizens come|to understand the prevail- 
ing modes of public justification—and, perhaps, seek to alter 
it. Similarly, his solution makes no provisions for successive 
generations: My grandparents’ resolutions may no longer be 
appropriate to the world in which I live. 

While D’Agostino is right to!emphasize the increasing 
importance of the concept of public justification, it seems to 
me that we can only think it through if we find ways of 
determining the goods and ideals to which people are always 
already committed through immanent criticism of existing 
institutions, social relations, and! modes of discourse. This 
being said, D’Agostino’s care in detailing the many dimen- 
sions of the concept of public justification moves us closer to 
being able to identify these goods| and ideals as they are now 
exemplified and violated. | 


| 
Citizenship in a Fragile World. By Bernard P. Dauenhauer. 
Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 1996. 237p. $62.50 
cloth, $23.95 paper. 


Katherine Fierlbeck, Dalhousie University 


Recent trials have increasingly illustrated the disturbing gap 
between the highly technical scientific evidence used in the 
courtroom and the inability of jurors to comprehend the 
nature of this testimony. Yet, because jury duty is seen as 
both a right and an obligation of citizenship, the issue is seen 
as an affront to democratic inclusion and can be raised only 
with a certain degree of trepidation. 

But the issue of citizen competence is of real import and 
deserves more attention than it has received. Citizenship in a 
Fragile World does not succeed ab an exercise in persuasion, 
but it is a brave effort to confront a problem in democratic 
theory around which others too often merely mince. Today, 
the author argues, the good citizen is obliged “to acknowl- 
edge a far larger and more complex sphere of responsibility” 
(p. 195), and only citizens who possess both an adequate level 
of technical and political competence “are fully entitled to 
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take part in the deliberation and decisions” of what he terms 
“democratic survival issues” (p. 130). The idea of democratic 
survival is the lynchpin of the entire book: Due to the rapid 
internationalization of ecological damage, which if unad- 
dressed will “bring on vast human misery and will irreparably 
mutilate the planet,” as global citizens we are morally obliged 
to make “a quick, thoroughgoing change in the way we live” 
(p. 11). And, because “only a recognizably democratic state 
can satisfy the demands of political justice” (p. 7), this change 
must not transgress broad democratic principles. Thus, good 
citizens must work harder at being “complex citizens” who 
appreciate individual identity (but also respect communal 
ties), who care for all individuals globally (but also recognize 
state authority), and who expressly demand citizen compe- 
tence (but also protect the democratic liberty of all citizens). 

Dauenhauer presents an attractive and inspiring view of 
citizenship. Good citizens must be willing to acknowledge the 
ambivalence of “everything political,” to “engage in critical 
reflection” on their own society, to “respect other states’ 
practices,” and to “learn from the experience of others” (p. 
110). Yet, it is never particularly clear just why we aspire to 
become good citizens at all and, more pointedly, what is to be 
done with those who refuse. The author recognizes that such 
individuals exist but is content to label them as “wicked” and 
tolerate them with the stipulation that they not be permitted 
to vote. There are two types of objections to this argument. 
The first is that the price of “competent citizenship” is too 
high: If my demanding job requires 50 hours a week, and my 
young family deserves a reasonable allotment of time as well, 
then the only way in which I can become a competent citizen 
is to forgo what very limited time I have for myself. Given the 
disenchantment with political participation that already man- 
ifestly exists, I would have to be superhumanly motivated to 
devote my few spare hours to a study of the effects of 
rainforest damage or international trade rather than to my 
friends, my family, or my inclination to read cheesy detective 
novels in the bathtub to soothe my nerves at the end of the 
day. 

The author replies that while his demands for good 
citizenship are heavy, “the complexity and urgency of inter- 
nationalization and the threat to the human habitability of 
the earth cannot simply be willed away” (p. 196) and require 
a concerted effort by the world’s citizens to limit our inexo- 
rable progress toward environmental cataclysm. The obvious 
problem here is that we have a classic instance of a free-rider 
dilemma, with an enormous amount of relevant literature 
worth plumbing for insight; yet, the author at no point 
addresses the manifestly political dimensions of how to 
prevent some individuals from taking advantage of others’ 
inclination to be good citizens. He is content to reiterate that 
good citizens “must” or “ought” to act in certain ways, 
without taking into account the complex political dynamics 
that prevent many people from doing so. In this way the book 
remains merely a hortatory plea to be virtuous in the face of 
ever increasing perils rather than a helpful guide to achieving 
political action. 

The second objection addresses the author’s limited appre- 
ciation of the dynamics of power that are said to exist in the 
“claim to know.” Perhaps the most resonant message in the 
past decade of social theory has been that claims to neutrality 
and truth must be examined with extreme caution, as they 
frequently obscure opaque but entrenched attempts to limit 
the opportunities of certain classes or groups. Yet, Dauen- 
hauer’s account assumes that the acquisition and dissemina- 
tion of knowledge is unproblematic: One merely assembles 
groups of experts who are “charged by law with developing 
reports that are intelligible to the citizenry at large on 
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important, politically relevant scientific matters” (p. 140). 
Citizens are then tested on their comprehesion of these issues 
and issued voting licenses depending upon the outcome of 
their exams. 

This account takes a great many things for granted. One is 
the assumption that the committees of experts will them- 
selves agree on what “the issues” in fact are, let alone how 
they ought to be addressed. Canada’s Royal Commission on 
Reproductive Technology, meant to be precisely a committee 
of sober experts charged with clarifying a complex issue for 
the citizenry and its governors, was wracked by intense and 
acrimonious disagreements on very basic issues. But were 
every committee to agree upon the fundamental nature of 
every problem, there would be a great number of citizens who 
would see this imposed agenda of “relevant political issues” 
(and the variety of proposed solutions) as itself highly 
political; and any attempt to limit citizen voting according to 
how well individuals could recount the experts’ views would 
doubtlessly be regarded by more than just paranoid militia 
groups as a manifest transgression of democratic rights. 
Power lies in the ability to define political agenda, to establish 
professional paradigms, and to convince nonexperts of who 
has the best understanding of admittedly complicated prob- 
lems. Any attempt to link the critical rights of citizenship with 
an examination of individual comprehension of political 
issues, however imperative, is likely impossible because of the 
politicization of the concept of “neutral knowledge” itself. 
Ecological damage may be relatively self-evident, but the 
causes of it (poverty? capitalism? socialism?) are manifestly 
not. Moreover, to what extent are individuals without the 
benefit of a good academic background made to shoulder a 
large part of the burden of complex citizenship? Even free 
education for all does not diminish the effort it takes to 
become intellectually engaged at the level required by the 
author; and it is likely that many of the working poor (and the 
gender and racial groups overrepresented in this class) would 
give up the right to vote rather than add still more tasks to 
their already exhausting lives (and especially if this academic 
agenda were set by a socioeconomic group perceived to be 
unrepresentative of their political interests at the best of 
times). 

Nonetheless, the issue of citizen competence in an increas- 
ingly complex world that deems citizen participation to be 
beneficial, and possibly crucial, is a problem that ought to be 
addressed with some determination. Simply because the issue 
is redolent with suspicion and distrust owing to the relations 
of power involved does not mean that the problem should be 
nicely avoided so that toes, and political sensibilities, are not 
stepped on. It means, rather, that the best account of such an 
issue is one that examines the politics of the problem very 
carefully. What is required is not an earnest and well- 
meaning exhortation to become better citizens, but an exam- 
ination of why it is that we do not, despite comprehending the 
consequences of our failure to do so. 


Michel Foucault and the Politics of Freedom. By Thomas L. 
Dumm. Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 1996. 
167p. $18.95. 


Brent L. Pickett, Chadron State College 


The central proposition of Dumm’s book is that Foucault 
elaborated a theory of freedom which escapes traditional 
categories of negative and positive freedom, and that Fou- 
cault achieved this by “concretizing the experiences of agency 
and situatedness otherwise left abstract by the articulation of 
freedom in negative and positive terms” (p. 18). Further- 
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more, the key to Foucault’s insights into agency, situatedness, 
and freedom derives from his analyses of space. Therefore, 
much of this book, including what I think are the most 
important sections, is a discussion of Foucault’s arguments 
about the construction of space. Dumm’s focus upon space 
also plays a strong organizational role. The study of Fou- 
cault’s philosophy is complicated by the shifts and ruptures in 
his thinking. There is now, and there may always be, disagree- 
ment about the relationship between his earlier “archaeolog- 
ical” works, his genealogical studies in the 1970s, and his final 
works on ancient ethics. An examination of Foucault’s dis- 
cussions of space, how it is constructed and monitored, allows 
Dumm to connect in an insightful manner a wide range of 
Foucault’s works. 

The heart of Dumm’s examination of the relationships 
between space and freedom is presented through a Foucaul- 
tian critique of Isaiah Berlin’s essay, “Two Concepts of 
Liberty.” Dumm argues that Berlin always presents the space 
within which freedom occurs as homogeneous and neutral. 
For example, the division between public and private, which 
is crucial to Berlin’s argument and to the liberal tradition 
more generally, is presented as something natural and apo- 
litical. Dumm finds in this liberal understanding of space a 
submerged desire for metaphysical solidity, that is, a failure 
to confront fully the death of God. The liberal conception of 
space is simply inaccurate in that space is thoroughly politi- 
cal. The division between what counts as private and what is 
public is a human construct with important political ramifi- 
cations. Nor is the private realm devoid of power. Foucault 
did an excellent job in documenting the variety of ways in 
which “private” space is partitioned and policed. Yet, beyond 
the charge of simple inaccuracy, Dumm criticizes the liberal 
conception of space, arguing that in order to stabilize space it 
is necessary to appeal to some form of ontological ground: 
Human beings are made in a certain fashion, or God 
established the private and public realms. Like other post- 
modernists, Dumm believes that the search for solid meta- 
physical or ontological ground is dangerous. It places artifi- 
cial boundaries upon what a person should be and thus “gives 
us One more excuse for being violent in the name of the 
good” (p. 61). Liberal space becomes neutral space only 
through constructions, such as patriarchy or homophobia, 
that are not themselves neutral. 

In contrast, Dumm’s Foucault would have us understand 
space as thoroughly constructed. Yet, it is precisely this fact 
which creates the possibility of freedom. Transgressions of 
existing norms or categories constitute a pivotal aspect of 
Foucaultian freedom, yet, if space were truly neutral, then 
there would be no norms to violate. The overcoming of the 
liberal understanding of space and freedom would, Dumm 
contends, allow us to pursue a politics of self-constitution, 
which Dumm argues is at the heart of Foucaultian freedom. 
Freedom, in this view, is the practice of trying to refashion 
one’s self in a way that recognizes the contingent nature of all 
identity, including one’s own. According to Foucault and 
Dumm, such a care of the self, which is the exercise of 
freedom, will make one more ethical. 

Dumm’s descriptions of Foucaultian freedom, while textu- 
ally plausible, give only a weak defense of Dumm’s central 
claim that this understanding of freedom escapes the tradi- 
tional categories of negative and positive freedom. There is a 
general lack of clarity in this book, which makes ıt difficult to 
decipher precisely what is new in Foucault’s account of 
freedom. For instance, Foucault certainly shares with positive 
freedom theorists the idea that freedom is something which 
arises from the exercise of important human faculties. Dumm 
asserts that positive freedom theorists have strong teleologi- 
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cal commitments, yet, he never bothers to show the reader 
why this must be the case. Also, Dumm does not engage the 
strongest versions of his opponents’ positions. Some commu- 
nitarians have articulated teleoldgical theories with less 
metaphysical baggage than Dumm admits. Given Foucault’s 
own late writings, which often seem to have implicit teleo- 
logical commitments, the distance between Foucault and the 
communitarians is less than Dumm asserts. Likewise, some 
liberals, especially feminists, have put forward theories in 
which space is problematized. While Berlin never interro- 
gates the public/private dichotomy, many liberals agree that 
this distinction is itself very political and also grant that the 
private realm is not neutral. 

There is another way in which Dumm stacks the deck. He 
is strongly critical of those who, like the biographer James 
Miller, take a psychological approach to Foucault’s work. He 
rightly argues that we should take Foucault’s arguments as 
arguments, not as psychological symptoms. Yet, Dumm then 
turns around and reads his opponents’ works as clues to their 
psychology. Those who criticize ‘Foucault do so because 
“Foucault is a dangerous destabilizer of their own desires for 
security” (p. 14). Dumm unmasks communitarians as people 
who are motivated by a desire for stable identities. He also 
displays a lack of care in his arguments at a methodological 
level. Like Foucault, Dumm believes that many modern 
institutions have as their primary role the inculcation of 
discipline and normality. Yet, did the fathers of psychiatry, 
for example, intend for their “discipline” to have the function 
that Foucault finds in it? This seems implausible, so Foucault 
sought to avoid this problem through his arguments for 
“nonsubjective intentionality.” Modern power plans and ex- 
ecutes X, even though no one agent or group of agents 
thought “let’s do X.” As a consequence of this position, 
Foucault had to argue that we should not try to enter the 
heads of those with power: He | has placed intentionality 
outside their head. Dumm is not constrained by such consis- 
tency. When it is convenient he uses nonsubjective intention- 
ality, but at other times he writes about “our governors’ 
perfidies,” and he tries to deduce the intentions of those with 
power (p. 24). 

Dumm’s contribution is in his focus upon a neglected 
aspect of Foucault’s work, the analysis of space, and the 
manner in which Foucault connected it to freedom. It is these 
sections of the book which are most valuable for Foucault 
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Political Analysis: An Annual Publication of the Methodol- 
ogy Section of the American Political Science Association. 
Volume 5. Edited by John Freeman. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1996. 228p. $47.50. 


R. Michael Alvarez, California Institute of Technology 


In the first review of the state ‘of political methodology, 
Achen (Christopher H. Achen, “Towards Theories of Data: 
The State of Political Methodology.” In Political Science: The 
State of the Discipline, ed. Ada W. Finifter, 1983, p. 70) stated 
that “political methodologists have expended much of their 
energies teaching the rest of the discipline new statistical 
techniques invented in other fields.” He argued that they 
were too quick to look to techniques developed in other fields 
and to popularize these techniqués without examining their 
appropriateness for political research. Last, Achen (1983, 71) 
lamented the fact that political methodologists have not done 
enough theoretical thinking about the unique problems 
posed by political data; this lack has weakened intellectual 
structures across the discipline.” 
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But much progress has been made since Achen’s critique, 
as is evident in the fifth volume of Political Analysis. Each of 
the seven articles makes a strong contribution to both 
political methodology and different substantive subfields of 
political science. Taken as a whole, they show that new 
techniques for the analysis of political science data are being 
developed, not just borrowed from other disciplines. This 
volume provides strong evidence that a solid methodological 
foundation is now being constructed for empirical political 
research. 

The first article, by Brady, uses aggregate models to 
understand individual behavior. Brady begins by developing a 
model of how voters, in the context of American presidential 
primaries, determine which candidate to support. He argues 
that two different processes may be operative—simple risk 
aversion or a more complex set of strategic behaviors—and 
that each process leads to aggregate models with different 
properties. Using computer simulations, Brady cleverly ex- 
amines the aggregate behaviors of both models, which results 
in a set of new conclusions about how momentum in prima- 
ries occurs, how voters learn of it, and the role of the media 
in generating it. The contribution of this article to the study 
of presidential primary campaigns is clear; the contribution 
to political methodology is found in Brady’s examination of 
an aggregated model, built from microfoundations, using 
computer simulation. This type of analysis is rare in political 
science research, but it is hoped that pracy work will lead to 
more. 

Three of the papers examine the survey response. The 
articles by Jackson, Jacoby, and Wilcox and Wleizen, all show 
current research in this area of political methodology. The 
primary difference among them is that Jackson develops a 
statistical model to differentiate uncertainty from guessing in 
survey responses, while the other two use survey-based 
experiments to determine how people answer questions 
about issue placements and political-economic perceptions. 
Jackson’s contribution is very important, since his model 
provides researchers using discrete survey responses a way to 
separate individuals who truly have no opinions about the 
particular subject from those who have an uncertain opinion. 
This new model demonstrates that guessing is an important 
problem in responses to National Election Studies’ attitude 
items about ending the Vietnam War in 1968 and 1970; the 
only drawback is that Jackson simply does not have enough 
space to examine other aspects of public opinion and more 
recent data. Given that the problem of guessing is quite 
severe in survey data, Jackson’s work will be of great use in 
coming years. 

The Jacoby article takes a much different approach, on a 
different type of survey question. The focus is on the seven- 
point scales common in many major academic surveys, 
particularly the possible effect of question wording on the 
quality of the survey response. For example, the seven-point 
questions are usually posed by providing the opposing view- 
point on each issue and asking respondents to place them- 
selves somewhere in between. Jacoby presented to survey 
respondents each of the opposing viewpoints independently, 
asking whether they agreed or disagreed with each statement. 
Then he used a multidimensional scaling and unfolding 
analysis to demonstrate that the procedure did not lead to 
biased survey responses. This is a positive result, in that it 
provides a strong affirmation for the continued use of the 
seven-point format in future surveys. 

Wilcox and Wlezien look at the same question but in a 
different substantive area. They show that the responses to 
questions on economic evaluations and presidential approval 
obtained from their experimental survey are very sensitive to 
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the ordering of these items. Presidential approval responses 
are affected by the presence of economic evaluation ques- 
tions immediately before them. This important finding 
meshes well with recent models of the survey response (John 
Zaller and Stanley Feldman, “A Simple Theory of the 
Survey Response,” American Journal of Political Science 
36(1992):579-616) and should help guide the design of 
future academic surveys. But it would be interesting for 
some analysis to be done on how much this “contamina- 
tion” influences the substantive results of the sort of 
models political scientists will estimate using these survey 
data. Does it lead to biased substantive results? And what 
is the extent of the bias? 

The third methodological topic covered in this volume is 
time-series analysis, which is the subject of two articles. The 
first, by Kellstedt, McAvoy, and Stimson, introduces a new 
technique to political researchers: the dynamic, multiple 
indicator, multiple causes (DYMIMIC) model. It has been 
applied in both economics and political science, but the 
authors present a very lucid and useful explanation of the 
practical issues involved in estimating this model and offer a 
few interesting substantive applications. The DYMIMIC 
framework should see wider use in political science, since we 
often want to study the temporal dynamics of processes for 
which we have no direct measure and for which there is 
measurement error. This article is a splendid example of 
the best type of political methodology, since the authors 
spend considerable time discussing the practical details of 
estimating the DYMIMIC model and provide three sub- 
stantive examples showing the power of this technique. It 
will be of great use to researchers in a number of areas of 
political science, and this paper provides an excellent 
introduction. 

The second contribution on dynamic modeling 1s by 
Schickler and Green. Their substantive motivation is to 
rectify two contrasting sets of results in the literature on party 
identification in the United States. Early work found parti- 
sanship to be very stable over time and relatively insensitive 
to political factors; work in the late 1970s and 1980s chal- 
lenged those claims (Morris P. Fiorina, Retrospective Voting in 
American National Elections, 1981; Charles H. Franklin and 
John E. Jackson, “The Dynamics of Party Identification,” 
American Political Science Review 77(1983):957—73; John E. 
Jackson, “Issues, Party Choice and Presidential Votes,” 
American Journal of Political Science 19(1975):161-85). In a 
careful reexamination of the work of Franklin and Jackson 
(1983), Schickler and Green argue that their results (parti- 
sanship is associated with political factors and is not stable 
over time) are very sensitive to certain exclusion restrictions 
made in their model. When Schickler and Green respecify 
that model, they find that partisanship seems very stable over 
time and ıs quite sensitive to issue preferences. The con- 
tribution of this paper is twofold. First, Schickler and Green 
show that dynamic models are very sensitive to specification. 
Second, this is an important piece of work in an on-going 
substantive debate, since papers have been presented at a 
number of recent professional meetings on the dynamics and 
possible sources of change in partisanship. 

The last area of political methodology represented in this 
volume is the study of event count data. This has received a 
great deal of attention in recent years and is an area in which 
methodologists have made strong contributions to political 
science. Winkelmann, Signorino, and King show that the 
commonly presented moments of a very well-known proba- 
bility distribution (the continuous parameter binomial 
[CPB]) are incorrect. The CPB distribution has been widely 
used for decades, but not until it was adopted in the political 
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science literature (to model event counts) were these errors 
in published forms of the moments found incorrect. The 
errors, however, are shown by Winkelmann, Signorino, and 
King to have few practical implications (which probably 
accounts for their not being spotted for decades). Neverthe- 
less, this work is one of the most important contributions to 
the volume because it answers Achen’s call to think theoret- 
ically about problems of political science and develop empir- 
ical models for those problems. That is exactly what moti- 
vated development of the event count model by King (Gary 
King, Unifying Political Methodology, 1989.) and what led to 
this correction to an important statistical distribution. 

Political Analysis contains a great deal of useful informa- 
tion for scholars interested in empirical political research. It 
presents current work in several important methodological 
fields and provides a number of novel and useful substantive 
contributions. This volume and the four that preceded it 
should be on the shelves of all empirically oriented political 
scientists. While the stress is on original contributions, there 
is also great emphasis on clear exposition of the methodolog- 
ical approach and on the practical issues of how the analyses 
were undertaken and models estimated. Political methodol- 
ogy has come a long way since Achen’s critique in 1983. The 
fact that Political Analysis exists and publishes such strong 
research is a strong affirmation of the substantial progress 
made in recent years. 


Isaiah Berlin. By John Gray. Princeton, NJ: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1996. 189p. $19.95. 


Pratap Bhanu Mehta, Harvard University 


Just as Isaiah Berlin’s great essays on Vico, Herder, Machia- 
velli, Montesquieu, Tolstoy, and Herzen revealed as much 
about the outlook and opinions of the author writing them as 
about the figures he was writing about, this account of 
Berlin’s political thought is simultaneously a brilliant exposi- 
tion of that thought and Gray’s attempt to formulate an 
alternative political theory based upon it. In Berlin’s essays 
the pursuit of his favorite themes sometimes led him to 
understate ımportant aspects of thinkers who sat less com- 
fortably with his own outlook: Think of the consideration of 
political evil in the essay on Machiavelli, spirituality in the 
essay on Tolstoy, providence and theology in the essays on 
Vico and Herder. Fortunately, the same is less true of Gray. 
The book appears to be a reliable exposition of Berlin’s main 
ideas. Any distortions are more of nuance than of substance 
or arise from hesitations and vacillations in Berlin’s own 
thinking. The final chapter of the book, “Agonistic Liberal- 
ism,” is an original contribution in its own right and raises 
some of the most profound and challenging questions that 
ought to command our attention. 

Gray’s central claim is that “a single idea of enormous 
subversive force” (p. 1) gives unity to Berlin’s thought. This 
idea, value pluralism, claims “that ultimate human values are 
objective, but irreducibly diverse, that they are conflicting 
and often uncombinable, and that sometimes when they 
come into conflict with one another they are incommensura- 
ble; that is, they are not comparable by any measure” (p. 1). 
Gray elegantly shows how this idea underlies Berlin’s views 
on freedom, history, nationalism, and the history of ideas. 
Gray insists that for Berlin these rival and incommensurable 
values are objective. We create ourselves, so to speak, not in 
the Nietzschean sense of self-creation but by choosing among 
these objective values and making them our own. The value 
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of negative liberty derives not as a'means to want satisfaction 
or as a precondition for the cultivation of autonomy but as a 
precondition of self-creation through choice making. Berlin’s 
views on liberty differ from those of Raz and Mill in that 
the value of freedom does not derive from the fact that it 
makes a contribution to good life, conceived in terms of 
the rational adoption of worthwhile ends. For Berlin, even 
whimsical, unreasonable, quixotic, and self-destructive 
choices remain choices, hence the source of the value of 
negative freedom. 

Taking value pluralism seriously has radical implications. 
There is no reason on this account to privilege a cluster of 
negative liberties as being of overriding importance; these 
liberties themselves simply embody one value among many. 
This is especially true because in Berlin’s account self- 
creation occurs both at the collective and individual level, and 
the creation of collective identities may involve imposing 
restraints on negative freedom. In Gray’s account of Berlin, 
“there is no direct or universal road from the idea of man as 
a species whose nature is transformed through the recurrent 
exercise of powers of choice making to the ideal of a society 
in which choice making itself is conceived to be a central 
human good” (p. 160). 

The book gives good reasons for supposing that liberalism 
and pluralism may be incompatible and that those who think 
they can be easily reconciled have understood neither. A 
standard move is to see liberalism as a response to pluralism. 
It is precisely because there is a diversity of goods, incom- 
mensurable with one another, that liberalism seeks regulative 
principles of justice and rights that do not presuppose any 
conceptions of the good but that can set the terms within 
which the pursuit of these goods may be carried out. For 
Gray this argument is plausible only if we suppose that 
principles of right, unlike conceptions of the good, can be 
shielded from the force of value incommensurability, but that 
is precisely what Berlin’s value pluralism denies. Pluralism is 
committed to the view that there is no particular value, that 
in the case of conflicts with other values some always takes 
precedence over them. Liberalism, if it 1s to give itself any 
identity and content at all, has to argue for precisely such 
values that, in the case of conflict, trump others. Gray swiftly 
rejects arguments seeking to establish that liberalism and 
pluralism are allies rather than competitors. The first of these 
suggests that the thesis of value pluralism implies there can 
never be any good reasons for imposing one set of values 
based on their superiority. But many of the reasons that 
illiberal regimes offer to defend a set of restraints do not 
involve the presumption that some values can be ranked 
above others; they involve only the thought that a way of 
life may not survive without such restraints. And, Gray 
argues, there is nothing in the value pluralist thesis to 
block that move. The second argument suggests that only 
liberal regimes are likely to concede the truth of value 
pluralism. Gray rightly dismisses this argument. Many 
strands of Orthodox Judaism, Hinduism, and others have 
all defended the doctrine of value pluralism without being 
liberal. The third argument, that liberal societies are more 
likely to harbor within them a greater variety of values, 
fares no better. For that claim to be genuine, liberals 
would have to demonstrate that whenever the claims of 
diversity come in conflict with liberty in liberal societies, 
the claims of liberty do not predominantly triumph, and 
illiberal forms of life can flourish within liberal societies. 
Gray denies just this. 

Gray’s arguments seem often to obscure the two perspec- 
tives from which the problem of pluralism may be considered. 
One is the standpoint of any individual within a culture and 
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the other is the standpoint of a theorist contemplating the 
panorama of different cultures. If any individual in a culture 
complains about the unjustness of the restraints that more 
orthodox member of the culture impose, then it does not 
seem quite the right thing to Gray’s rhetoric often implies 
that I the theorist, contemplating the world, see in the actions 
of the orthodox a possible exemplification of some value, 
which will not survive unless imposed. If I give in to your 
demands for justification of those restraints, I will be privi- 
leging the claim that any form of life must survive the exercise 
of free choice by its members. Therefore, the orthodox have 
the right to impose upon you. Yet, individuals within any 
culture do not feel the force of value pluralism in the same 
way as the theorist contemplating the kaleidoscope of cul- 
tures. 

The different implications of these two perspectives are not 
clearly spelled out either by Berlin or Gray. That is, it is not 
clear why the truth of the axiological thesis of value pluralism 
implies that the demands for justification put forward by any 
members of a culture are not legitimate; nor does it seem to 
have any bearing on how adjudication is to proceed from that 
point onward. Liberalism’s strength is that it takes the force 
of this demand, which is now fated to arise in all societies, 
seriously, which Gray often does not. The real and perhaps 
tragic implication of Gray’s argument is that the incommen- 
surability of good reasons on offer may be such that the 
liberal project of trying comes with rules to which all those 
who live under them can freely consent is considerably more 
difficult to achieve than liberals characteristically realize; or 
that it may be sustained largely by a historical convergence of 
views and attitudes in a society, that is, some might say, by a 
diminution of diversity. 

Why is value pluralism not simply a species of relativism? 
Gray swiftly dismisses Leo Strauss’s charge against Berlin on 
three grounds. First, “the discovery of a pluralist universe is 
a real discovery; there really are many visions and many ways 
that are self-validating and uncombinable; second because 
the freedom that gives rise to these visions and ways is 
genuinely valuable” (p. 150). ‘Third, Gray invokes notions like 
the “minimal universal content of morality” to defend Berlin 
from such a charge. These grounds, as stated, do not ade- 
quately refute Strauss’s claims. The suggestion that diverse 
and incompatible goods are objective is not, as Joseph 
Brodsky once suggested, prima facie incompatible with the 
thought that, since there can be no adjudication between 
these values and no definable constraints on what is to count 
as such, virtually anything goes. That Berlin himself holds 
freedom as a genuine value and believes priorities can be 
established is evident. Whether he has good grounds for 
asserting them without diluting the force of the value plural- 
ism thesis ıs much less so. 

These questions are an invitation to Gray to elaborate the 
central themes of this book. Like Berlin, Gray’s historical 
sensibility, lack of parochialism, and courageous and imagi- 
native contemplation of vistas outside the narrow confines of 
academic liberalism make him, as this book abundantly 
demonstrates, ideally situated to reflect deeply on the pre- 
dicaments of the modern world. Many see in the doctrine of 
value pluralism a monumental evasion of a theorist’s respon- 
sibility to adjudicate between conflicting goods. Gray is right 
to insist that it is no such thing and that properly embracing 
it requires a heroism akin to Job’s refusal to accede to false 
comforters. But whether this heroism of humility can have 
much purchase on the conflicts with which the world abounds 
needs to be further demonstrated. 
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Democracy and Disagreement. By Amy Gutmann and Den- 
nis Thompson. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1996. 422p. $27.95. 


Daniel M. Weinstock, Université de Montréal 


How can controversial items of public policy be justified in 
polities marked by what John Rawls has called the “fact of 
pluralism”? Given fundamental moral disagreement on the 
values which ought to be reflected in laws and policies, how 
can we avoid political decisions appearing to constituencies 
on the losing end of political disagreements as the sheer 
imposition upon them of the will of those holding rival moral 
conceptions? The greater awareness of moral diversity that 
has marked the work of political philosophers in recent years 
has lent these questions renewed urgency. One route which 
many theorists have begun to explore in order to respond to 
them is that of deliberative democracy. The basic idea is 
intuitive and straightforward: Since the “fact of pluralism” 
prevents us from making reference in the justification of 
public policies to contested moral values, why not simply 
allow deliberation among citizens and their representatives to 
determine the content of laws? Democratic policy formation 
would prevent contested policies from appearing like the 
deductive implications of principles that some citizens simply 
do not affirm and might even give rise to the creation or 
uncovering of unexpected common moral ground. In order to 
respond to the pervasive moral pluralism of modern societies, 
according to deliberative democrats we should give more 
emphasis than recent liberal theorizing has done to the 
“democratic” component of the hybrid concept of “liberal 
democracy.” 

Despite the initial plausibility of this response to moral 
disagreement, it is clear that the deliberatrve democrat faces 
an uncomfortable dilemma. On the one hand, she can either 
claim that m a morally divided world, the outcome of 
democratic deliberation is simply all there is to the justifica- 
tion of laws and policies. But the risk of such a position is, of 
course, that the unfettered operation of democratic decision- 
making procedures could give rise to outcomes that offend 
against intuitively plausible moral first principles. On the 
other hand, she can argue that it is only a democratic process 
suitably constrained by antecedent moral principles which 
can be seen as giving rise to justified legal and political 
norms. The problem is then to justify these constraints in a 
way which does not end up collapsing the position into the 
kind of liberal “tyranny of principle” it was designed to 
overcome in the first place. 

Amy Gutmann and Dennis Thompson’s Democracy and 
Disagreement is the most distinguished contribution to date to 
the rapidly growing academic literature on deliberative de- 
mocracy. It is a humane, morally serious, and consistently 
thought-provoking work, and it deserves a wide readership 
both among academics and concerned citizens. It is unclear, 
however, that it successfully charts a course between the twin 
perils to which I alluded above. 

Gutmann and Thompson argue that the democratic delib- 
eration made necessary by moral disagreement should be 
constrained by six moral principles that apply both to the 
process and to the substance of democratic decision making. 
The procedural constraints are “reciprocity,” which requires 
that citizens and their representatives abstain in reason- 
giving from claims that can only be justified from within a 
contested moral worldview; “publicity,” which severely limits 
the extent to which policies can be based on grounds that are 
kept secret from the public; and “accountability,” which 
requires that policies be justifiable to a representative’s 
appropriate moral constituency. The substantive principles 
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relate to “basic liberty,” which defines the extent to which the 
state can limit the self-regarding and freely undertaken 
activities of adult citizens; “basic opportunity,” which sets the 
content and the limits of the state’s responsibility to provide 
citizens with the basic goods in the absence of which citizens 
are denied a fair chance at leading a good life; and “fair 
opportunity,” through which the state sets the terms whereby 
citizens can compete for positions that enable them to pursue 
their individual life-plans. Each one of these principles is 
carefully laid out by the authors in contrast with opposing 
extreme positions from which they want to distance them- 
selves. For example, the principle of “reciprocity” is equi- 
poised between the rival extremes of prudence and impar- 
tality, and the principle of basic opportunity is defined by 
means of a contrast with egalitarian and libertarian positions 
on welfare. And the authors illustrate each principle by using 
it to shed light on a public policy debate drawn from recent 
American history. We are thus very skilfully led through 
discussions of, among other issues, environmental protection, 
abortion rights, surrogacy, workfare, and affirmative action. 
In each case, the authors bring to bear upon the debate one 
of the principles constituting ın their view deliberative de- 
mocracy and show that it generates a reasonable resolution. 

As this brief summary of the book suggests, Gutmann and 
Thompson resolutely opt for one horn of the dilemma I set 
out earlier. That is, they want to ensure that democratic 
deliberation will yield morally acceptable results by substan- 
tially constraining its operation. But this raises a number of 
uncomfortable questions. First, given that the authors are 
concerned to avoid the kind of foundationalist arguments 
sometimes relied upon by liberals, how do they justify their 
own first principles? Democracy itself cannot be invoked, 
since the principles are brought in to constrain democratic 
decision-making procedures. And moral considerations also 
must be avoided, since they might be disowned by some 
citizens. The six principles are thus left dangling uncomfort- 
ably in theoretical midair. 

Second, should a book that purports to set out how 
decisions about public policy should be reached by citizens 
and their representatives (rather than, one assumes, by 
philosophers arguing from first principles) spend as much 
time as this one does coming to determinate conclusions 
about how the just society ought to deal with such questions 
as health care, affirmative action, environmental protection, 
and the like? Indeed, one feels that there are two books here 
which are actually in some tension with one another. The first 
lays out a procedure which deliberative democrats should 
attempt to realize in as many decision-making fora as possi- 
ble and abstains from arriving at substantive, first-order 
conclusions about the outcomes such a procedure might 
generate, the assumption being that in the absence of actual 
deliberation, the just solution to any given public policy 
debate is indeterminate. The second brings the traditional, 
nondeliberative tools of the professional philosopher (deduc- 
tive argument, analytic rigor, a grasp of fine distinctions often 
invisible to the untrained eye, and so forth) to bear in an 
often intelligent and thoughtful manner upon the burning 
issues of the day. 

Both these books represent substantial contributions to 
contemporary political philosophy, but the second one belies 
the stated intention of the first, in that the authors seem 
unwilling at the end of the day to entrust the resolution of 
thorny issues of public policy to the vagaries of democratic 
debate. This becomes particularly clear when one considers 
the extreme precision with which the principles constituting 
deliberative democracy are specified. These principles some- 
times rule out of court political positions that are in fact very 
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much a part of the American political scene as it is presently 
constituted. For example; the authors maintain that a partic- 
ipant in a debate fails to respect the norm of reciprocity if her 
arguments “appeal to any authority whose conclusions are 
impervious, in principle as well as practice, to the standards 
of logical consistency or to reliable methods of inquiry that 
themselves should be mutually acceptable” (p. 56). Now, this 
principle will appropriately exclude from the realm of debate 
those reciprocally minded people:who talk gibberish, or who 
contradict themselves from one sentence to the next; but it 
will also leave out those who, for ple, view religious texts 
as reliable moral sources. Lest meas I hasten 
to add that there are very good reasons to exclude religious 
considerations from the formation, say, of school curricula. 
But Gutmann and Thompson would have us believe that this 
exclusion can occur in advance of deliberation, through the 
stipulation of an uncontroversial formal constraint on delib- 
eration. It seems clear, however, that achieving this result 
requires the kind of controversial philosophical argument 
which their theory is officially designed to rule out of court. 
Gutmann and Thompson’s position, therefore, yields the 
following paradox: Though it is officially committed to resolv- 
ing controversial issues deliberatively, the theory leaves cer- 
tain well-represented political positions out of the ambit of 
deliberation by definitional fiat, a! result that is surely worse, 
from the point of view of the theoretical and practical ends 
which deliberative democracy was meant to serve, than 
engaging with them through the standard methods of philo- 
sophical argument. 

Readers of Democracy and Disagreement will find much to 
admire within its pages, whether they are interested in it as a 
contribution to the growing field of deliberative democracy, 
or whether they look to it for its incisive discussions of some 
of the most controversial public policy issues of the day. But 
I think they will find that its central argument fails: Rather 
than convincing us that we ought to leave the resolution of 
these issues to deliberation among citizens and their repre- 
sentatives, the authors inadvertently make plain that there is 
still a place in societies marked by the “fact of pluralism” for 
the traditional, nondeliberative tools of the political philos- 
opher. 


Between Facts and Norms: Contributions to a Discourse 
Theory of Law and Democracy. By Juergen Habermas. 
Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1996. 631p. $40.00. 


Seyla Benhabib, Harvard University 


Juergen Habermas, postwar Europe’s leading social and 
political philosopher, started his career more than three 
decades ago with a series of essays that critically examined 
the ideals of the bourgeois democratic revolutions of 1776 
and 1789 from the perspective of Marxist class theory. 
Translated unto English as Theory and Practice (trans. John 
Viertel, 1973), these essays were followed in 1962 by a 
landmark study, The Structural Transformation of the Public 
Sphere: An Inquiry into a Category of Bourgeois Society (Eng- 
lish trans. T. Burger and F. Lawrence, 1989), which has since 
appeared 1 in 17 German editions alone. The kernel of Haber- 
mas’s argument in Structural Transformation was that a free 
public of private citizens, exchanging views and opinions with 
one another about the common good and reaching some 
common understanding about the public interest, was the 
guiding principle of the democratic form of government 
under the rule of law. The sociological developments of 
postwar capitalist democracies increasingly rendered this 
idea irrelevant: The reasoning public of the early bourgeois 
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republics became the consuming public of mass consumer 
societies; an unprecedented fusion of politics and economics 
created corporatistic interest groups that sought to become 
immune to legislative regulation; as more and more regula- 
tive acts were issued by administrative agencies and put into 
effect without legislative debate and deliberation, the legis- 
lative institutions fell into danger of losing their deliberative 
character and becoming empty chambers of power. The 
democratic public became a phantom public. 

Thirty years later Habermas has returned to these con- 
cerns. Throughout his impressive peripetations in the areas 
of language philosophy, social action theory, cognitive moral 
psychology, and modernization and rationalization theories, 
this original concern with the fate of democracy in the 
contemporary world has not abandoned Habermas. Com- 
pared to Structural Transformation, the tone of Between Facts 
and Norms is less pessimistic. Whereas the earlier work 
exhibited a certain skepticism toward representative institu- 
tions and advocated the radical democratization of interest 
groups like trade unions from within, the later work rejects 
the Marxian critique of representative democratic institu- 
tions as utopian and philosophically il-founded—wrong, 
then, not only in practice but also in theory. A two-track 
theory of democracy in which representative institutions exist 
alongside and contend with a vibrant and free public sphere 
and civil society of associations, social movements, and 
citizens’ initiatives is sketched. 

Habermas argues that this two-track view should replace 
the simplistic political sociology of much leftist critique of 
existing democracies, since it presupposes that a single 
principle of organization—radical democracy—can‘be ap- 
propriately applied to all institutions and all spheres of social 
life (pp. 306ff). Not only must we adopt the two-track view of 
democratic institutions but also we must accept the logic 
behind money and administrative power as mechanisms for 
coordinating and solving collective action problems. The free 
market in goods, labor, and services is here to stay as a 
distribution mechanism, as is the complex, and often for the 
citizen impenetrable, organization of administrative and bu- 
reaucratic power (p. 303). Are democracy and social com- 
plexity compatible? Is not the price of this enriched socio- 
logical understanding of contemporary societies the 
abandonment of the radical democratic ideal? 

The nerve of Habermas’s philosophical argument, as dis- 
tinguished from his political sociology of democracy, is that 
the ideal of democracy— government for the people, by the 
people, and through the people—has to be reconceptualized 
without recourse to the faulty illusions of a united people, as 
if this were a single physical body in possession of one will, 
always clearly known to itself, assumptions which he has 
elsewhere characterized as representing’ a “philosophy of 
consciousness” (The Philosophical Discourse of Modernity, 
English trans. F. Lawrence, 1987). “This is not to denounce 
the intuition connected with the idea of popular sovereignty 
but to interpret ıt intersubjectively,” writes Habermas. “Pop- 
ular sovereignty, even if ıt becomes anonymous, retreats into 
democratic procedures and the legal implementation of their 
demanding communicative presuppositions only in order to 
make itself felt as communicatively generated power” (pp. 
301, 136). 

Reversing Max Weber’s query about how political legiti- 
macy can result from legality, Habermas asks how we can 
justify the legitimacy of legality. A well-known answer to this 
question in the history of Western political thought has been 
provided by the natural rights and social contract tradition, 
which ın some version extends from Hobbes to Locke, 
Rousseau, and Kant. Habermas disagrees with the moral 
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philosophy as well as theory of society of these early liberal 
predecessors. Instead of beginning with a system of rights 
which supposedly precedes human association, he begins 
from the perspective of consociates of a form of life who are 
embedded in structures of communicative action, that is, of 
linguistically mediated forms of interaction based on the 
ability of hearer and speaker to accept or reject the validity 
claims of mutual speech acts. 

Applying to this model of communicative freedom the 
discourse principle, namely, the metanorm that “just those 
norms deserve to be valid that could meet with the approval 
of those potentially affected, insofar as the latter participate 
ın rational discourses” (p. 127), Habermas derives a system 
of rights as well as shows how conditions for the exercise of 
political sovereignty can be institutionalized. The system of 
rights is not viewed, as it usually is, as analogous to property 
claims, which in some sense belong to the individual and 
which protect against the incursions of others. Rather, rights 
are understood as those very general norms that regulate the 
interaction of consociates in the practice of their communi- 
cative freedoms. These are the basic rights to the greatest 
possible measure of equal indrvidual liberty, rights of partic- 
ipation and deliberation that accrue to one in voluntary 
associations, rights of legal protection, rights of equal oppor- 
tunity to participate in processes of opinion- and will-forma- 
tion through which citizens exercise political autonomy, and 
rights to the provision of living conditions that are socially, 
technologically, and ecologially safeguarded (pp. 122-3). 

Habermas’s answer to Weber’s query is that legality, or the 
system of law, is legitimate because the law is the most 
abstract medium through which consociates sharing a form of 
life can regulate one anothers’ communicative freedom. That 
freedom can only be exercised through the practices of 
participation, legislation, deliberation, and contestation, 
through which consociates can see themselves as authors as 
well as addressees of the law. The facticity (Faktizitaet) of the 
Iaw—its capacity to coerce, or the fact that “sovereigns 
without swords are but words” (Thomas Hobbes)}—is based 
on its “validity” (Geltung), that is, on the democratic institu- 
tions, procedures, practices, and ultimately civic culture 
which precede the law, although these can only be exercised 
in the medium of the law. Habermas names this the “para- 
doxical emergence of legitimacy from legality” (pp. 130-1). 

Much future debate about Habermas’s work undoubtedly 
will center around this ambitious and complex argument, 
which ties together metaethics and democratic theory, rights 
discourse, and a reinterpretation of popular sovereignty in a 
novel and provocative way. The central argument that the 
system of rights and democratic sovereignty are not incom- 
patible moves too fast and too smoothly. Even if one did not 
subscribe to a possessive individualist conception of right, 
conceptual as well as institutional conflicts and dilemmas 
exist between the protection of basic rights and the exercise 
of popular sovereignty. Think of the Bowers v. Hardwick 
decision of the U.S. Supreme Court, in which a particular 
interpretation of majoritarian sentiment left homosexual 
citizens of the United States without the protection of their 
basic civil and privacy rights. In the European context, one 
need only recall the bitter fight in Germany about the 
constitutionally guaranteed right of asylum of foreigners and 
its curtailment by a parliamentary majority. The language of 
“consociates of a form of life,” which Habermas chooses 
carefully, may still not be complex enough to reflect the 
moral, sexual, ethnic, and linguistic cleavages of the demo- 
cratic polity and the resulting dilemmas of majority rule 
versus the protection of the rights of unpopular minorities. 

What has changed in the nearly thirty-five years since the 
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publication of The Structural Tranformation? Has the world 
altered, or have our concepts become more attuned to 
detecting “existing reason” in the practices of democracies? 
A statesman-like optimism pervades the pages of Between 
Facts and Norms, which undoubtedly has to do with the 
euphoria of the democratic moment worldwide after 1989. 
What is missing in this work is a recognition of “democracy’s 
discontent” (Michael Sandel). The rise of right-wing charis- 
matic leaders such as Perot or Berlusconi, who exploit the 
circus of the electronic media; the surge of neofascist move- 
ments in Western Europe, which mobilize strong we-identi- 
ties against foreigners, immigrants, and asylum seekers; the 
dismantling of the welfare state by neoliberal governments on 
both sides of the Atlantic; the tremendous sense of apathy, 
cynicism, and disillusionment with the political process visible 
in so many democracies and as manifested in lower rates of 
voter turnout and civic membership; the eclipse of popular 
sovereignty through the rise of new financial, capital, and 
communications networks—all are missing from Habermas’s 
account of democracy. Like the mature Hegel of the Philos- 
ophy of Right (1821), the Habermas of Between Facts and 
Norms dispenses retroactive wisdom in searching for the 
“particles and fragments of an ‘existing reason’ already 
incorporated in political practices” (p. 287) of existing de- 
mocracies. The question is whether these particles and 
fragments are sufficient to reignite the flames of democracy, 
which either are burning tepid in the contemporary world or 
appear to be ignited by the wrong forces. 


Liberalism and Community. By Steven Kautz. Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University Press, 1995. 232p. $29.95. 


Edward B. Portis, Texas A&M University 


Despite its title, this volume is not an extended discussion of 
the relationship between liberalism and the notion of politi- 
cal community. Rather, it purports to be a defense of what 
the author calls “classical liberalism,” which he identifies with 
Locke and Montesquieu, from the criticisms of those con- 
temporary political theorists he labels “communitarians.” 
Kautz is well aware of the diversity of meaning attached to 
these words and devotes substantial effort to clarifying and 
justifying his particular use of them. Classical liberalism is 
characterized in the familiar terms of austere individualism 
and sober appreciation of the dangers of individual passion 
and social aspiration. Humans are natural enemies; to 
achieve peace they must cultivate the virtues of moderation 
and toleration. The primary end of political association is 
security rather than justice, and security is attained by 
limiting the scope of politics and thereby facilitating accom- 
modation. The primary benefit is liberty, whereby each 
individual may pursue his or her own definition of happiness 
as well as his or her circumstances permit. This is how many 
of us define classical liberalism, and if Kautz chooses to 
defend this version of the creed, so be it. 

When it comes to communitarianism, however, his use of 
the term is less clear and more problematic. Although 
initially (p. 2) he stipulates that communitarianism is distin- 
guished primarily by the mere fact of antiliberalism, he also 
acknowledges that his three chief targets, Richard Rorty, 
Benjamin Barber, and Michael Walzer, are not unequivocal 
enemies of liberal society. Their illiberalism stems primarily 
from two beliefs. The first is that human liberation can be 
extended beyond that achieved in liberal society by means of 
political engagement. The second is that the instrumental 
good of individual security must be supplemented with some 
notion of a genuine public good. Kautz argues that in each 
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case the political aspirations of these theorists would threaten 
individual liberty and social accord, rather than go beyond 
these liberal achievements. ! 

These three theorists fail in their attempt to go beyond 
liberalism because they all reject, each in his own way, the 
possibility of universal political knowledge. In the last anal- 
ysis, they hold that political knowledge is contextual. For this 
reason, Kautz argues, often effectively, they can neither 
provide protections for individual dissent nor establish pro- 
cedures for resolving cultural conflict. In fact, irrespective of 
how they may understand themselves, they are communitar- 
ians just because they believe that political knowledge and 
goals must be communal. It seems to me that this is the real, 
or at least the operative, definition of communitarianism in 
this book. I think it is an inadequate definition. The dispute 
between liberals and various kinds of communal democrats 
traditionally has hinged upon different notions of freedom 
rather than knowledge. Communal democrats are not neces- 
sarily tied to epistemological relativism, and liberalism has no 
monopoly on cognitive realism. 

Whatever the validity of Kautz’s criticisms of his chief 
targets, his attack upon communitarian democracy in general 
falls considerably short because he assumes that it must be 
based upon blind devotion to community and complete 
self-denial. He maintains, apparently by definition, that any- 
one who has reasons for devotion to a community is not a 
communitarian but an “individualist.” Perhaps one could 
make this case without doing too much injustice to the likes 
of Sandel or MacIntyre, but if it were applied too rigidly I 
fear even such republican luminaries as Rousseau and 
Arendt might be forced into the liberal camp. But as Kautz 
reads Rousseau, people must be thoroughly brain-washed 
before they can be citizens (pp. 58, 117, 143-4). This reading 
seems to ignore the fact that Rousseau was a social contract 
theorist and to discount his explicit discussion of the personal 
advantages of civic freedom. Be this as it may, my “individ- 
ualist” Rousseau is no less communitarian and no more 
liberal than Kautz’s fascist Rousseau, and to my mind is a 
much more formidable figure for one attempting to establish 
the theoretical superiority of liberal over communal democ- 
racy. 

Actually, Kautz does not attempt a theoretical defense of 
liberalism. His book is, in effect, based on the premise that 
classical liberalism is a practical necessity. It would be 
unrealistic to expect him to defend the inherent validity of 
liberalism because Kautz is not really (philosophically) a 
classical liberal. As he explains at some length in the opening 
chapters, he believes that modern societies are necessarily 
host to three political orientations, the democratic, the 
republican, and the liberal. The first is concerned with 
equality, the second with virtue, and the third, of course, with 
security. What we know as liberal societies are those in which 
the liberal orientation holds a balance of power and is able to 
moderate and constrain the immoderate partisanship of the 
other two orientations. Its great benefit is a mixed regime of 
the type, Kautz tells us, advocated by the ancient philoso- 
phers, where Socrates can safely ply his craft as long as he is 
prudent. The great danger of communitarianism, especially 
when seen as an expansion of liberalism, is that it may 
undermine liberal moderation and threaten the mixed re- 
gime. 

These assumptions, explicitly derived from Montesquieu 
and Harvey C. Mansfield, Jr., are essentially sociological. If 
one finds them plausible, this book may be useful as an 
insightful analysis of an influential and, from this perspective, 
dangerous group of contemporary theorists. Obviously, I did 
not find it so, even though I think much of Kautz’s critical 
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commentary is discerning. Kautz is clearly well read and 
intelligent. Unfortunately, I think he is preaching, so to 
speak, to the converted. 


An Intellectual History of Liberalism. By Pierre Manent. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1995. 128p. 
$12.95. 


Frank Andreas Sposito, University of Chicago 


Making sense of the history of liberalism has become as much 
a part of liberal thought as the more substantive analyses of 
power and institutions with which it traditionally has been 
occupied. It is hard to find a text of recent liberal theory that 
does not in some way assert the historical rootedness of its 
own ideas. Understood as a practical response to contingent 
social and political circumstances, contemporary liberalism is 
defined in terms of the crucial but frequently obscured 
distinction between historical practice and speculative philos- 
ophy. As Judith Shklar (“The Liberalism of Fear,” in Nancy 
Rosenblum, ed., Liberalism and the Moral Life, 1989, p. 26) 
has argued, political liberalism is not the “party of hope” that 
philosophers and metaphysicians take it to be. It is rather the 
“party of memory” or, more precisely, the party of collective 
memory. As a political doctrine it is about our shared 
historical experience, about what we are and have come to 
be, and about how we can best accommodate that sense of 
ourselves from a practical (read: neutral) point of view. 
Without an appreciation for history, liberalism is in this 
view nothing to us—or at least nothing that can effectively 
distinguish it from its more metaphysically inclined antag- 
onists. 

In this context, Pierre Manent’s Intellectual History of 
Liberalism (a new translation of the 1987 French text of the 
same name) offers a timely and potentially valuable reexam- 
ination of the categories that have traditionally informed the 
liberal project. Like Shklar, the principal intuition guiding 
Manent’s work is that the history of liberalism is not so much 
a story of the past as it is a condition of the present: It is our 
collective memory in the strongest sense, a representation of 
who we are. Manent’s contribution to this line of thought, 
however, lies in his contention that the political memory at 
the center of liberalism is a much more complex phenome- 
non than liberals would have us believe. Indeed, by Manent’s 
account, liberals have participated in the construction of the 
very historical reality which they claim to accommodate from 
a merely neutral point of view. Thus, liberal political theorists 
have not just been representing the world for the past three 
centuries; they have been making it, too. As Manent ex- 
presses in his paraphrase of Hegel, “it was at dawn that the 
owl of liberalism took flight” (p. xv). 

Given this context, Manent explains his work as an effort to 
capture the constructive dimension of liberal thinking 
through the practice of effective historiography. His intention 
is to provide a “scale model” (p. xv) of modern Europe, which 
he believes can be built most accurately from the conceptual 
blocks of its great intellectuals. In this sense his book is only 
indirectly about political theory (although the bulk of it 1s 
devoted to the traditional practice of textual interpretation). 
It is more accurately an effort to reorient the identity of 
modern European culture, which of course includes America, 
by rethinking its relatively short history in constructivist 
terms. As Manent suggests, “by placing ourselves in the 
perspective of the actors themselves, we unlearn what we 
know (or think we know) about our history” (p. 9). The 
impetus of the project is to articulate what we know (our 
collective memory) and explore how we may know it differ- 
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ently. Manent wants to reconfigure our understanding of 
ourselves as moderns and, consequently, as liberals. He wants 
to reshape our collective memory so that it includes a 
recognition of the fact that it is more than just simple, 
reflective memory, that it is more profoundly creative. He 
uses the history of political philosophy to achieve this end. 

Despite its sensitivity to the historical sources of cultural 
identity, Manent’s argument is, with the exception of a single 
chapter on the aftermath of the French Revolution, entirely 
philosophical—and self-consciously so. It is, after all, an 
intellectual history of liberalism, and for that reason Manent 
makes very little effort to fill in his story with contextual 
details about actual political actors and real (particular) 
political controversies. On this score the book can be seen as 
a philosophical alternative to the now standardized account 
of liberalism-as-historicism developed by the Cambridge 
School (viz., Skinner and Tuck). Ostensibly, Manent’s argu- 
ment takes seriously the well-established principle that liber- 
alism was a polemical response to historical conditions, 
notably the collapse of the Roman Empire and the subse- 
quent advancement of the Catholic Church. But it presents 
these conditions as intellectual paradoxes confronting 
great minds rather than as social conflicts confronting 
political actors. The connection between the intellects that 
produced liberal concepts and the political conditions in 
which they found themselves is largely undeveloped. Prob- 
lems, in other words, are treated as puzzles—a methodol- 
ogy more suitable to philosophical analysis than historical 
narrative. 

Like the historicist historians on the other side of the 
Channel, Manent locates the genesis of liberalism at the 
intersection of religion and politics in the sixteen and seven- 
teenth century. Unlike his English counterparts, he does not 
describe this experience as a conflict between disparate 
religious worldviews but, rather, as a tension between re- 
vealed religion and secular humanism broadly conceived. 
Liberalism is in some sense presented here as a practical 
solution to a political problem, but this is not exactly the story 
we have been accustomed to hear. Instead, Manent argues 
that the intellectual categories of liberalism evolved out of a 
“theologico-political problem” that was born of the desire to 
rid the political world of the Church entirely. The challenge 
was how to conceive of a metric of political organization that 
would be free from universal (papal) authority, though not 
reducible to local (civic republican) forms of rule (which, like 
a minor premise looking for a major, would merely reinvite 
the universalism of the Church). The achievement, Ma- 
nent argues, was the creation of a distinctively universal 
source of authority called “the individual,” a metapolitical 
innovation that enable the juxtaposition of religious com- 
mitment and civic loyalty as alternative ends of personal 
will, rather than as competing goods for political societies 
as a whole. With this internalization of the sources of 
coercive authority, the Church could never again become a 
political player without “the individual’s” consent. But this 
beginning of the politics of justification was not the end of 
it. The upshot of the liberal solution to the “theologico- 
political problem” was that there is no a priori way to 
constrain “man’s” freedom at all once it is articulated from 
the subjective point of view. 

Manent’s history of liberalism moves swiftly through the 
various stages of this argument, describing how “the individ- 
ual” and its subsequent crisis of authority developed over 
centuries of criticism and analysis by liberal and nonliberal 
philosophers alike. The story begins with Machiavelli’s flir- 
tation with evil and rejection of the notion of a swnmum 
bonum, a move which had the effect of precluding any 
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otherworldly source of political authority, Church or other- 
wise. The defining moment of European history appeared 
with Hobbes and his institutionalization of the doctrine of 
liberal individualism in the absolutist state. According to 
Manent, Hobbes’s heavy-handed solution to the theologico- 
political problem raised an entirely new set of puzzles 
regarding power, authority, and identity. The dilemma, sim- 
ply put, was the following: How is it possible for liberal 
individuals to be free yet institutionally bound, sovereign yet 
naturally determined, distinctive yet universally equal? This 
question is, from a philosophical point of view, interesting yet 
essentially unanswerable. And for that reason liberals, viewed 
as philosophers and historical actors who thought about the 
world philosophically rather than historically, continuously 
wrestled with the instability of their own arguments. Manent 
writes that “the motivating force of modern history thus 
appears to be two-fold: the natural desire to escape from the 
political power of revealed religion; the no less natural desire 
to escape the mechanism man conceived to escape the first 
desire” (p. 116). “Promethean” individuals, authors of the 
play of their own identity, are quickly dissatisfied with the 
various parts they have assigned to themselves. This is true 
whether their part in the theoretical drama is as “natural 
man,” “rational man,” “moral man,” “equal man,” or even 
“historical man.” 

In each of his reading-teachings (leçons) of the central 
figures in the liberal tradition, Manent tries to show how this 
underlying irony threads together the ideas of otherwise 
unrelated or even antithetical writers. For example, Locke’s 
theory of labor and value, Montesquieu’s understanding of 
the separation of powers, and even Rousseau’s rejection of 
liberal individualism altogether are interpreted as expres- 
sions of the same paradox. The results of this strategy of 
distillation are mixed. Reducing the complexity of political 
thought to the unfolding of a single problem risks both a loss 
of distinctiveness in each author and an inadvertent dulling of 
our sensitivity to the complexity of our present collective 
memory. History surely does not operate so smoothly. The 
best chapters of the book, on Constant, Guizot, and Tocque- 
ville, elude the charge of reductionism because the subjects at 
hand conform to Manent’s basic intuition quite naturally. 
The romantic notion of the historical construction of identity, 
which is ultimately the source of Manent’s own view of the 
liberal dilemma, is the quiet voice behind the post-Enlight- 
enment liberalism expressed in these thinkers as well. Unsur- 
prisingly, it is with Constant and Tocqueville that Manent’s 
thesis is most informative and most persuasive. 

Manent’s style, although a jewel of clarity by contemporary 
French standards, may prove frustrating for many readers. 
This work is by no means an introductory text, as it is 
motivated in part by a deep but not fully disclosed antipathy 
for liberal modernism. The prose is superficially uncompli- 
cated and more or less free from jargon, yet there is a 
tendency toward abstract language and paradox which leaves 
one guessing much of the time. Part of this is due to Manent’s 
laudable and altogether humble strategy of “risking [only] a 
raid between standing armies” (p. xviii) of monumental 
historiography. He states at the outset he intends to move 
swiftly through his subjects, and he does that with fair 
efficacy. There is not much lingering on points, even the 
excellent ones, of which there are more than a few. Indeed, 
the contribution this book makes to our understanding of the 
relationship between liberalism and history is vitiated by the 
absence of a full explanation of its own insights. Manent 
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prods our collective memory, but he stops short of firmly 
grasping it. 


The Politics of Presence. By Anne Phillips. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1995. 209p. $29.95. 


Nancy L. Rosenblum, Brown University 


The olitics of “presence” (also called the politics of “differ- 
ence,” “identity,” or “recognition”) has become a familiar 
element of contemporary theories of justice. Political philos- 
ophers focus on the moral justifications for group recogni- 
tion—historical discrimination, oppression, threats to cul- 
tural survival, and so on. They argue that the presence of 
previously excluded voices in public arenas helps to break the 
link between social and economic inequality and political 
participation, assuring fair processes, substantively altered 
outcomes, and members’ self-respect. Why relevant group 
differences translate into specific rights and institutional 
reforms is a secondary concern. And the politics of the 
politics of recognition is left out of account altogether. 

This is the domain of political scientists, who explore the 
particular, contextual requirements for stability that mandate 
consociational democracy and other forms of power sharing. 
They attend in detail to constitutional formulas and institu- 
tional mechanisms for group rights and representation as well 
as to the processes that produce these arrangements. Political 
scientists also explore the conditions under which changing 
the composition of political elites entails not just symbolic 
presence but the ability to do something with power. 

The Politics of Presence is a cross-over book that covers an 
important middle ground between normative justifications of 
group rights and empirical studies of the accommodation of 
groups in practice. Anne Phillips concedes, with some sound 
reservations, the justice of minority group demands for 
“recognition.” She limits her discussion to the political 
mechanisms for minority group representation in elected 
assemblies and, in a welcome move, shows that general 
norms of political equality are less instructive as guides than 
theories of political representation. Group representation is 
built into the political practices of any democracy, she points 
out, and draws illuminating comparisons between current 
demands based on gender, race, and ethnicity and the earlier 
movement to represent labor in European democracies as 
well as recent measures to include women. The author 
examines three cases closely: quotas for women, race-con- 
scious districting in the United States, and the challenges of 
inclusion by women, indigenous peoples, and French Quebe- 
cois in Canada. 

Advocates of group “presence” have had little to say about 
the processes by which leaders emerge as representative and 
what makes them responsive and accountable. Phillips’s chief 
contribution is to focus attention there. Her conceptual 
distinction between the politics of interest and the politics of 
presence is most useful in explaining why the latter poses 
special difficulties. 

The approach of radical democrats, proponents of strict 
accountability, is to rely on party platforms and binding 
mandates to control wayward representatives. But if the 
personal characteristics and presumptive shared experience 
of representatives take precedence over congruity of inter- 
ests, ideas, or programs, then the “presence” of a member of 
one’s own group suffices as a guarantee of representativeness. 
How is accountability ensured? Essentialism, or some pre- 
sumed identity of interest among all members of an identity 
group, promises a spontaneous and inerrant fit between 
representatives and their group, but essentialism is implausi- 
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ble. And as critics of minority black electoral districts with 
“safe seats” have shown, separating groups out and providing 
mechanisms for guaranteed representation may ensure 
“presence” but has the unintended consequence of diluting 
debate and diminishing responsiveness. In short, lacking the 
motivation and institutional impetus to ground accountability 
in effective advocacy of agreed-upon goals and policies, the 
politics of presence is nondirective. It allows representatives 
wide discretion. 

Casting about for reasons to see this development in a 
positive light, Phillips finds support in deliberative accounts 
of democratic decision making. Deliberation (which currently 
shares the spotlight in political theory with the politics of 
presence) is premised on a reiterative process of elucidating 
and altering mitial preferences and opinions as well as on the 
mutual discovery of new options. Since deliberators must be 
free to abandon prior instructions and change their minds, a 
deliberative view of decision making goes some way toward 
justifying autonomy for representatives. Deliberation also 
requires decision makers to justify their decisions in terms of 
“public reasons” mutually acceptable to all who will be bound 
by them. So another tie-in to the politics of presence is their 
mutual opposition to interest group pluralism. The politics of 
presence offers something to deliberative theory, too, Phillips 
suggests; it provides some basis for believing autonomous 
deliberators are, ın fact, representative. 

This is where the author’s otherwise sober, measured 
discussion of group representation falters. There is no reason 
to imagine that elected assemblies operate on the stringent 
lines proposed by deliberative theory or that they could. 
Much of the book is rooted in empirical literature, but on this 
point Phillips throws aside her own caution to keep political 
theory in touch with “what is possible or likely” in practical 
policy. Moreover, if decision making did conform to a 
deliberative model, representatives would be /ess rather than 
more responsive to their own group. The idea is to focus 
decision makers’ attention on the common good and to make 
deliberators accountable to everyone “significantly affected” 
by decisions, including noncitizens and future generations. 

Phillips knows that democracy requires advocacy; indeed, 
her own position is closer to modified interest group plural- 
ism than to deliberative democracy. Political pluralism is in 
need of refurbishing, and it stands to benefit more from her 
analysis than does deliberative theory from her solicitude. 

There is a hole at the heart of Phillips’s discussion of group 
representation. Responsiveness and accountability depend in 
large part on the self-organization of groups, that is, on the 
concrete voluntary associations formed by members of what 
is otherwise a diffuse and elusive racial or ethnic “culture” or 
“community.” Associations create the conditions for consul- 
tation. They are resources for promoting leaders. Voluntary 
associations are a means of ascertaining the opinions of 
“identity group” members about what shared experiences are 
politically salient, which internal divisions are negotiable and 
which are not, and how these might translate into policy. 
Moreover, unless individuals are members of associations as 
well as identity groups, they remain isolated voters, unaffili- 
ated and ungrounded, vulnerable to pandering and to the 
arrant opportunism of leaders. 

The groups that warrant “presence” are the most likely to 
be disorganized, and guaranteed representation alone does 
little to foster associations where they do not exist. That, as 
much as top-down rights and representation, is the key to 
effective presence. 
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Unleashing Rights: Law, Meaning, and the Animal Rights 
Movement. By Helena Silverstein. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1996. 300p. $39.50. 


John Brigham, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


This book is part of the series “Law, Meaning, and Violence,” 
a source of scholarship that shows how to see law in more 
than instrumental ways. The preoccupation of lawyers with 
the law’s capacity to govern outcomes in courts or the 
behavior of citizens is understandable. While not as instru- 
mental as lawyers, many political scientists have also been 
driven by mterest in outcomes. This book is grounded in 
another political science, the transformative effort by Stuart 
Scheingold in The Politics of Rights (1974), more than twenty 
years ago, and by Michael McCann in Rights at Work (1994) 
to see how law gives meaning to politics. 

Silverstein, a professor at Lafayette College, makes it clear 
from the beginning that this book is about law rather than 
about whether we should eat meat or wear fur. Not only does 
she display an old-fashioned concern to avoid bias in her 
treatment of the animal rights movement, but also her 
enthusiasm for jurisprudential issues shines through the 
analysis of movement politics. Her effort deepens the notion 
of what it means for law to “make things happen.” 

The book helps explain the constitutive approach to law. In 
examining the animal rights movement, Silverstein gives us a 
valuable account of what it means to see law as constitutive. 
She links her approach to law in society. Her framework 
takes seriously the notion that law is not just influenced by 
society, as in the power of movements to change the law. Nor 
is society simply a receiver of law, as in the effect of high court 
decisions on police practices. The point of this book is that 
law has a life beyond courts and lawyers’ offices. 

For animal rights activists, the law in society is the rights 
Strategies undertaken in the interest of recognizing animals 
as an oppressed group. The strategies are presented as 
emerging out of concern for animal welfare, or as Silverstein 
puts it, “from the discourse of compassion” (p. 28). Her 
analysis sees intellectuals such as Peter Singer as influential 
in the shift from compassion to rights. Calls for “animal 
liberation” in the 1970s evolved into the “animal rights 
movement” in the 1980s. This movement seeks “a radical 
change in our treatment of and attitudes toward animals” (p. 
33). Silverstein establishes the movement’s links to other 
struggles against oppression and explains the strategic paral- 
lels between “speciesism” and racism. 

In a detailed description of the movement, Silverstein finds 
women more active than men and, among activists, high 
levels of education and considerable wealth. She also pre- 
sents the philosophical debates within the movement in great 
detail. This sociological material piqued my interest in com- 
paring this movement with others, like the pro-choice and 
right-to-life movements. Such comparison would have been 
especially interesting where important studies are available 
(e.g., see Kristen Luker, Abortion and the Politics of Mother- 
hood, 1984). This is already a substantial book, and instead of 
comparisons Silverstein offers an extensive discussion of the 
literature in law that examines the nature of rights. 

In chapters on “The Political Deployment of Rights” and 
“Rights Strategically Understood,” Silverstein draws on tra- 
ditional jurisprudence, critical legal studies, and the sociology 
of law to show what it has meant for animal advocates to turn 
to rights. As applied to this struggle, her findings run counter 
to conventional academic wisdom, which presumes rights to 
stem from individualistic rather than communitarian per- 
spectives. Here, with regard to the rights of animals, Silver- 
stein sees the movement as communicating “the values of 
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sentience, caring, relationship, responsibility, and commu- 
nity” (p. 55). She suggests that animal rights activists have 
shifted the basis of rights from rationality to sentience, and 
she explains this shift in a thorough examination of move- 
ment literature. 

Given the book’s strengths in elaborating a framework for 
constitutive studies of law and its careful examination of the 
animal rights movement, the limitations in this work are 
rather trivial. Yet, there are places where the jurisprudential 
themes could have been engaged more rigorously. Because 
Silverstein advances this new approach, her book will have a 
place alongside other pioneering efforts, but in its enterprise 
and in its style, the book also suggests the work to be done. 

As an essential element of the constitutive perspective, 
Silverstein advocates a “decentered view” of law. By this she 
means that law is more than “a system of rules established by 
the governing institutions of society” (p. 2). Law, in the 
decentered view, “is manifest in the wider spheres of society” 
and in “cultural conventions that shape and facilitate practi- 
cal social interaction” (p. 4). I do not think it is necessary to 
couple a “decentered view” with a constitutive approach. 
While we should look in society to see the full effects of state 
law, it would be unfortunate if this became a limit on the 
scope of research into the constitutive dimension of law. Just 
as law plays a role m constituting the lives of people in 
families and in social movements, it is also constitutive with 
respect to the Supreme Court’s place at the top of a legal 
hierarchy and for the president as commander-in-chief. 

In this regard, Unleashing Rights, and similar work from 
anthropologists and political scientists, seems to stand with 
reference to a constitutive perspective on law, much as 
impact studies did for early law and society work. The study 
of social movements is a stage which draws on the insights 
from legal pluralism and the critiques that have advanced 
pluralist projects. It appears to be necessary first to describe 
the way law constitutes some of our more dramatic forms of 
political expression. Perhaps later we will come to understand 
the ways in which our view of law empowers the president 
and the Supreme Court. 


Recent Marxian Theory: Class Formation and Social Con- 
flict in Contemporary Capitalism. By John F. Sitton. 
Albany: State University of New York Press, 1996. 358p. 
$17.95. 


Gavin Kitching, University of New South Wales 


This is an extremely good book. That is to say, it is among 
that rare group of academic books in which the author 
actually keeps his promise to the reader and does what he 
sets out to do. Sitton sets himself the task of examining 
“recent Marxian theory” to see what, if any, force may remain 
in the notion of the proletariat as a revolutionary agency. 
Recent Marxian theory turns out to mean the work of G. A. 
Cohen, Roemer, Elster, and the so-called analytical Marxism 
of Erik Olin Wnght, Claus Offe, Jurgen Habermas, and 
Immanuel Wallerstein. After taking the reader carefully 
through this corpus, Sitton concludes, extremely persuasively, 
that “the proletariat is no longer a useful abstraction” (p. 
247) and indeed that “class formation has been exhausted as 
a topic and a point of departure for socialist theory” (p. 249). 

Yet, this conclusion is, in and of itself, nothing. The real 
worth of the book resides in the textural journey through 
which Sitton reaches his conclusion, for of course it is the 
journey itself which, in part at least, makes it persuasive. 
Sitton is a model traveler and a model guide. He treats each 
author he examines with scrupulous care; summarizes com- 
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plex arguments with limpid clarity; is painstaking and exact in 
quotation and citation; and is judicious, respectful, but 
forceful in critique and commentary. In short, this is a fine 
book for teachers and for teaching. Those seeking to give 
their students an accessible but still sophisticated introduc- 
tion to the theories of the writers listed above will find 
Sitton’s book of enormous value. Those seeking to instill in 
their students the habits of careful scholarship and subtle but 
forceful argumentation will find few better models to set 
before them than this. Moreover, it is no damning with faint 
praise to describe a book as invaluable for teaching. On the 
contrary, the reason there are far too few such books, 
especially in the fetid world of social theory, is that they are 
extraordinarily hard to write. Sitton is to be congratulated on 
his achievement. 

And yet, just because it does so faithfully and scrupulously 
reflect the sources with which it engages, and (more impor- 
tant) just because Sitton clearly shares the most fundamental 
epistemological and theoretical assumptions of the work he is 
examining—in short, just because this is a book still set within 
the paradigm it is examining—it will surely strike a reader not 
committed to that paradigm as extraordinarily strange. 

Consider this. One is committed to the view (and by “one” 
I mean both Sitton and his set of modern Marxist theorists) 
that capitalism is, in some sense or other, an “exploitative” 
and/or “oppressive” and/or “irrational” system and should 
(therefore) be overthrown or at least fundamentally trans- 
formed in some way. In Marx’s own work the “agency” 
supposed to undertake this task was the proletariat, but an 
analysis of contemporary capitalism tells one that this agency 
has had its day, no longer constitutes (if it ever did) a 
coherent social or political force able to undertake this 
transformation. And one writes a book of 358 pages “dem- 
onstrating” this “truth”? 

But why? And to whom? That is to say, it is only going to 
be alarming that the proletariat is not up to its revolutionary 
task to people who already want capitalism overthrown. And to 
those who do not, the demonstration (no matter how schol- 
arly impeccable) that the old working class has bust its 
Victorian steam boiler is only going to be a puzzling/ 
redundant/boring exploration of a nonissue. (I can think of 
many present-day students—including many good ones—in 
this category of the puzzled and exasperated.) 

So, should one not start a book addressed (one assumes) to 
the nonconverted by trying to establish the premise, or 
premises, of the argument? That is, by establishing, in some 
way or other, that capitalism “deserves” (morally deserves?) 
to be overthrown or transformed in favor of something better 
(morally better?). Because, of course, if you do not believe 
this, most of what is in this book (and in the texts of Cohen, 
Habermas, Offe, Wallerstein, and so on, themselves) is going 
to seem, in an important sense, meaningless. 

And here we reach the central: (but unstated) assumption 
both of Sitton and of the authors he reviews, namely, that 
establishing this moral premise is a question—and entirely a 
question—of adducing “facts” and “explanatory theories” 
about capitalism. But it seems to me that this is self-evidently 
false. That is, it seems to me there are no facts (past or 
present) about capitalism—its inequality, its competitiveness, 
its materialism—that would in themselves justify (morally 
justify) its overthrow, nor are there any explanations of those 
facts (whether theories of value or of alienation/reification, or 
of unequal exchange, or of historical development, or of class 
structure/relations) which in themselves would do so. And if 
this is true, what it tells us is that there is more—far more—to 
the question of acting morally and politically in the world 


(and the writing of a book can sometimes be an act of both 
types) than is known of in this Marxist “theorizing.” 

In short, and to end with a provocative assertion, the 
central moral and political problem of Marxism today (dem- 
onstrated by the silences/absences in all the authors Sitton 
reviews as well as in his own text) is its utterly uncritical 
allegiance to a morally and epistemologically question-beg- 
ging realism. That is, to the view that you can speak morally 
and politically about capitalism by speaking entirely about 
“out there” rather than by speaking reflexively, that is, about 
“out there” and about your own identity, voice, and values as 
author. But you cannot. Sitton almost sees this (p. 249, 
paragraph two). But the realist mist has no sooner lifted than 
it descends again almost immediately, never allowing him to 
develop the argument or, more exactly, preventing him from 
seeing (as mists do) that there is an argument needing to be 
developed. 

And PS, this is not a “postmodernist” review! 


Reason and Rhetoric in the Philosophy of Hobbes. By 
Quentin Skinner. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1996. 477p. $49.95. 


David van Mill, University of Chicago 


Professor Skinner tries to show (1) that his historical ap- 
proach is the best method for understanding the intentions of 
an author and (2) that this method allows us to see how 
Hobbes’s work changed over time in response to humanist 
rhetoric. As one would expect, Skinner tries “to situate 
Hobbes’s theory and practice of civil science within the 
intellectual context in which it was formed. I am less inter- 
ested in Hobbes as the author of a philosophical system” (p. 
6). To this end Skinner divides the book into two parts. The 
first section is devoted to an analysis of the use of rhetorical 
eloquence in Renaissance England. Skinner hopes to show us 
not only what authors were saying but also what they were 
doing when they wrote their books; following Wittgenstein, 
he wants to persuade us that “words are also deeds” (p. 8). 

Skinner argues that unless we understand Renaissance dis- 
course on the moral sciences, we cannot understand Hobbes’s 
texts: “I am unrepentant in believing that the attempt to gain 
acquaintance with Hobbes’s intellectual world is an undertaking 
of far greater interest than the attempt to use his texts as a 
mirror to reflect back at ourselves our current assumptions and 
prejudices” (p. 15). Note how this differs from Flathman’s 
recent book on Hobbes, in which his intent is to, “wrench 
[Hobbes] out of his context, to thrust him into ours, to make his 
texts speak to questions of present philosophical and especially 
moral and political concern” (Thomas Hobbes: Skepticism, In- 
dividuality and Chastened Politics, p. xxi). 

Skinner deserves much credit for his historical knowledge, 
which undoubtedly is a crucial aid in understanding Hobbes’s 
work. Part I of the text is, therefore, useful because it grounds 
Hobbes’s arguments in the rhetorical humanism of his time. 
I have to say, however, that I agree with a lot of Skinner’s 
analysis in Part II of the book (where he delves into the 
specific writings of Hobbes) and did so before I became so 
familiar with the English school of humanism he so thor- 
oughly details in Part I. The detail in the first part can get a 
little dry and will be less appealing than Part II to all but the 
most dedicated Hobbes scholar. 

In Part II, Skinner gives us three periods in the intellectual 
life of Hobbes. In the first, Skinner shows, Hobbes’s work was 
influenced by the humanist culture in England that is so 
thoroughly described in Part I. In the second period, Hobbes 
abandoned the humanist rhetoric of the 1630s and in The 
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Elements of Law and De Cive tried to show that reason alone 
can persuade his audience of the moral truths he thinks he 
has discovered. Most recent commentators have concluded 
that these early scientific works are a response to epistemo- 
logical skepticism. Skinner, instead, offers that they were a 
response to humanist rhetoric. It seems to me that both 
arguments can be correct; Hobbes was responding to skepti- 
cism about what can be known about the world and also to 
skepticism about what can be said about good and bad. 

In this second period, Hobbes seemed convinced that 
science does not have to take advantage of verbal and written 
ornamentation in the name of truth. This is why De Cive (the 
founding text in civil science, according to Hobbes) lacks such 
literary flourishes: “Philosophy has nothing to do with 
Rhetoric... [or] history... much less has it anything to do 
with poetry” (Hobbes quoted on pp. 262-3). Along the lines 
of Plato’s critique of sophistry, Hobbes argues that rhetori- 
cians use eloquence “separated from a proper knowledge of 
things” (p. 279). As Skinner notes well, “the final and most 
deflating thought Hobbes leaves us with [in De Ce] is that 
the figure of the rhetorician is the man most likely to lower us 
beneath the level of the beasts” (p. 293). 

The third period in Hobbes’s intellectual journey starts 
with Leviathan. Hobbes made a radical return to his humanist 
roots and argued that reason needs the aid of rhetoric to be 
persuasive: “Leviathan constitutes a belated but magnificent 
contribution to the Renaissance art of eloquence” (p. 4). 
Hobbes reluctantly came to the conclusion that in the moral 
sciences one needs rhetoric in order to persuade one’s 
audience. According to Skinner, Hobbes slowly realized that 
the author must enchant the audience with a series of 
rhetorical skills; in particular, the author must “stir the 
listeners to their very depths” (p. 133). Hobbes noted that 
most people will not be persuaded if the conclusions of crvil 
science do not meet their own particular views on morality, 
and he became pessimistic in his later works about the power 
of reason to overcome self-interest. Hobbes ultimately rec- 
ognized the need for rhetoric as a crutch for the truth. While 
I tend to disagree with the full extent of this argument (made in 
part previously by David Johnston), it is well argued by Skinner. 

In De Cive, Hobbes was convinced that reason can show us 
truth; in Leviathan he concluded that reason is only a small 
power if unaided by rhetoric. In the latter text, Hobbes went 
as far as to call rhetoric a science because it traces the 
consequences of speech. As Skinner says, the Hobbes who 
wrote Elements of Law would have thought this an oxymoron. 
In Leviathan, Hobbes suggested that presentational style 
becomes the main difference between the natural and civil 
sciences; in the former, reason alone can persuade, in the 
latter reason and rhetoric must stand together. Hence, 
Hobbes broke with the methodological unity to which he 
aspired in Elements of Law. 

Skinner does an excellent job demonstrating how the 
philosophical points Hobbes wanted to make in De Cwe and 
Leviathan are quite similar; the major difference is that they 
are presented in startlingly different ways. Building on the 
work of David Johnston, Skinner shows how the main shift in 
Hobbes’s work is in the presentation of ideas. Hobbes is not a 
paradoxical character who at one and the same time -.con- 
demned and embraced rhetoric; according to Skinner, he 
simply changed his mind on the subject. The reason Hobbes 
indulged in rhetorical techniques is that he wanted his work 
to have an effect on politics. The best way to affect the 
political world was not to avoid rhetoric (as he said was one 
of his greatest achievements in De Cive) but to use it to the 
advantage of one’s argument. Skinner tells us that Hobbes 
saw himself as the voice of reason in a sea of passion and 
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turned to rhetoric in the hope that he could, if not fully 
persuade, at least deride and ridicule his opposition. 

This book, along with much that has been written on 
Hobbes in the last fifteen years, shows that his texts are much 
more complicated than the traditional view (or the modern 
rational choice view for that matter) have suggested. The 
second half of the book, in particular, takes us on a journey 
through Hobbes’s changing views on the relationship be- 
tween reason and rhetoric, is full of interesting insights, and 
should be read by everyone interested in Hobbes. 


Reading Aristotle’s Ethics: Virtue, Rhetoric, and Political 
Philosophy. By Aristide Tessitore. Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 1996. 155p. $54.50 cloth, $17.95 paper. 


Germaine Paulo Walsh, Texas Lutheran University 


Aristide Tessitore enters into the ongoing debate among 
students of Aristotle’s “political” works by providing a de- 
tailed and probing analysis of the Nicomachean Ethics. As 
Tessitore discusses in his introduction, scholars are sharply 
divided as to precisely what, for Aristotle, the happy life 
entails. Some maintain that Aristotle supports some combi- 
nation of moral and intellectual virtue (referred to as the 
“inclusive” position). Others maintain that Aristotle depicts 
intellectual virtue—specrfically, the activity of theoretical 
contemplation—as being separable from, and even incom- 
patible with, moral virtue (referred to generally as the 
“exclusive” position). Tessitore defends the exclusive position 
but, unlike some of its advocates, maintains that Aristotle 
“subordinates the life of ethical virtue to the philosophic way of 
life,” while simultaneously insisting that the moral life has its 
own “independent status,” its own “intrinsic dignity” (p. 116). 

It has become relatively commonplace for scholars to 
assume that the Nicomachean Ethics should be treated as a 
kind of mishmash of lecture notes, but Tessitore maintains 
that it should be treated as an integrated whole, and he seeks 
to illustrate the various “rhetorical” and “pedagogical” con- 
cerns which guide Aristotle’s procedure. In this regard, 
Tessitore makes a very strong case. Indeed, his insightful 
study can hardly fail to add credibility to the systematic 
approach to the text. Nevertheless, despite the compelling 
nature of Tessitore’s thesis, one wonders whether his inter- 
pretation is, in the final analysis, wholly persuasive. That is, 
there are grounds for concluding, while maintaining the 
systematic approach advocated by Tessitore, that Aristotle 
argues in favor of the inclusrve rather than the exclusive 
interpretation. 

First, given the attention to detail that characterizes Tes- 
sitore’s analysis as a whole, it is rather odd that in his 
discussion of the final part of Aristotle’s argument in X.7- 
8—where he comments on “the gods [exercising] some 
concern over human affairs” (p. 113)—Tessitore does not 
even mention the way in which Aristotle introduces this 
subject. Yet, Aristotle states that we must now judge the 
theory we have reached about the superiority of contempla- 
tive activity in light of the actual deeds or facts (ta erga) of 
life. “If they are in harmony with the deeds,” Aristotle 
remarks, “we must accept them, and if they clash we must 
assume that they are merely words” (1179a18—23). As Burger 
argues, in stating that the gods “reward” those human beings 
who imitate them by devoting themselves to contemplative 
activity, Aristotle substitutes “an opinion about the gods’ 
rewards for any real deeds,” and thereby he suggests that the 
arguments he has given about the superiority of contempla- 
tive activity are “mere speeches” (Ronna Burger, “Wisdom, 
Philosophy, and Happiness: On Book X of Aristotle’s Eth- 
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ics.” in J. Cleary and D. Shartin, eds., Proceedings of the 
Boston Area Colloquium in Ancient Philosophy, 1992). 

In light of the character of Aristotle’s closing remarks in 
X.8, one might conclude that Aristotle argues ironically in 
X18, that he intends to stimulate critical reflection as to the 
adequacy of the resolution offered in X.7-8. Although Tes- 
sitore’s thesis is fundamentally opposed to this view, Tessi- 
tore concedes that Aristotle does at times argue ironically in 
the Nicomachean Ethics. Specifically, in discussing Aristotle’s 
depiction of magnanimity, Tessitore remarks that Aristotle 
intends “to engender ironic distance on the part of his 
reader” (p. 31). Furthermore, Tessitore acknowledges that a 
chief feature of magnanimity is “ah almost godlike aspiration 
to self-sufficiency” (p. 33) and thatithe magnanimous person’s 
aspiration toward self-sufficiency invites comparison with that 
of the contemplator (p. 108). Despite Tessitore’s character- 
ization of the %.7—8 depiction of theoretical activity as an 
“image of philosophic activity” that is “idealized” (p. 106) 
and as in some sense a “caricature of philosophic activity” (p. 
142, n7), he does not raise the possibility that the depictions 
of contemplative activity and magnanimity may serve similar 
purposes. Rather, he maintains that the contemplator per- 
fects self-sufficiency, or at least achieves a better approxima- 
tion of it, than does the magnanimous person. To the 
contrary, however, one might conclude that m both depic- 
tions Aristotle intends “to engender ironic distance.” That is, 
Aristotle illustrates two different ways in which human beings 
who desire self-sufficiency, while misunderstanding its nature, 
might seek it. On this point, one notices another disconcert- 
ing similarity between the depictions of the magnanimous 
person and the contemplator: Both lack friends, despite 
Aristotle’s repeated arguments about the necessity of friend- 
ship in the happy life. 

In taking up Aristotle’s account of friendship, Tessitore 
points to the fact that the treatment of friendship turns on 
“the thorny question of self-love” (p. 90). Yet, Tessitore does 
not probe too deeply into Aristotle’s seemingly “inconsistent” 
accounts of the nature of the “self. ” While these various 
accounts require a degree of exegesis far beyond what can be 
accomplished here, two especially important points should be 
mentioned, precisely because they bear directly on Tessi- 
tore’s thesis. First, when one closely examines the three 
instances in which Aristotle explicitly comments on the issue 
of the “true self’—in IX.4, IX.8, and X.7—one notices that 
the latter two accounts are antithetical, insofar as the true self 
of IX.8 refers only to the practical intellect, whereas the true 
self of X.7 refers only to the theoretical intellect. In IX.4, by 
contrast, Aristotle refers to a third alternative of the true self, 
that is, as including both the practical and theoretical aspects 
of the intellect. Furthermore, although he does not explicitly 
refer to the true self in [X.9, Aristotle’s arguments there about 
the way in which friendship contributes to intellectual perfection 
are very closely related to this issue, and in [X.9, as in LX.4, his 
references to the intellectual activity perfected in friendship 
include both the practical and the! theoretical capacities. 

Second, in IX.9, Aristotle suggests that the culmination of 
perceiving and thinking occurs in the context of the shared 
life of friends, who through “living together” come to have 
“joint perception” (sunaisthanesthai). Aristotle thereby sug- 
gests that in friendship at its highest, awareness of one’s own 
existence overlaps, or is extended, so as to include awareness 
of one’s friend’s existence. While this point is closely related 
to Aristotle’s argument about the.sense in which friends assist 
each other in contemplating the actions of their neighbors, as 
Tessitore discusses (p. 93), it goes even farther. That is, 
Aristotle suggests that friends 'become intermediaries to 
self-understanding in such a way’ that they achieve a kind of 
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moral and intellectual cohesion, which, in the words of 
Suzanne Stern-Gillet, “enlarges what we would call the 
natural boundaries of the self’ (Aristotle's Philosophy of 
Friendship, 1995). With considerations such as these in mind, 
one might conclude that Aristotle’s most definitive account of 
happiness occurs in IX.9 rather than X.7—8. Nevertheless, 
whichever interpretation one favors, Tessitore’s book is 
highly recommended. Those who read it will be led, by an 
astute guide, to grapple with the enduring questions at the 
heart of Aristotle’s political philosophy. 


Exploitation. By Alan Wertheimer. Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1996. 316p. $45.00 cloth. 


Robert E. Goodin, Australian National University 


Wertheimer rightly warns, right up front, that his is an odd 
treatment of exploitation. Most examinations are rooted in 
Marxian economics; Wertheimer’s is rooted in bourgeois 
liberal microeconomics. Most treatments limit themselves 
(usually by definition) to cases in which the exploitee is made 
worse off; Wertheimer focuses instead upon cases in which 
everyone gains but someone 1s exploited nonetheless. What 
fascinates Wertheimer is the taking of “unfair advantage” in 
circumstances of “mutually advantageous and consensual 
exploitation”—a sort of exploitation which may well be “less 
bad” than the other but which “raises more interesting 
theoretical issues”’ (p. ix). 

Many will be spitting chips already. Marxians, feminists, 
and dependencia theorists seek to berate those who are 
exploited, focusing on the worst rather than merely the “most 
interesting” ınstances of the phenomenon. Whereas Marz- 
ians worry about sweated labor, Wertheimer worries about 
unconscionable contracts for the sale of a freezer (chapter 2) 
or completion rates of college athletes (chapter 3). Whereas 
feminists worry: about the systematic subjection of women 
across civil society (home, work, war, you name it), Werthei- 
mer focuses on commercial surrogacy (chapter 4) and sexual 
exploitation in psychotherapy (chapter 6). Whereas depen- 
dencia theorists worry about the exploitable legacies of 
empire, Wertheimer worries about constitutional niceties of 
U.S. federalism (chapter 5). While all of Werthemmer’s 
worries are arguably incidents of those other, larger concerns, 
they are all clearly incidental rather than central to them. 

Wertheimer’s defense is that those cases simply pose 
harder problems. “We do not need to be moral rocket 
scientists to know that it is wrong for A to gain from an action 
that unjustifiably harms or coerces B” (p. 13). Apparently 
trivial incidents can sometimes provide crucial leverage for 
grand new theories: The bending of light around the sun, in 
itself perhaps a mere oddity, constitutes crucial support for 
the superiority of Einstein’s physics over Newton’s. Alas, the 
cases Wertheimer explores do not lead to any analogously 
deeper, richer, more all-inclusive analysis. If the point of rocket 
science 1s to launch rockets, then Wertheimer’s rather fizzle. 

Wertheimer’s strategy is to focus on cases we intuitively 
regard as clear instances of exploitation, even though “the 
exploitee gains from and has voluntarily consented to the 
transaction or relationship” (p. ix). Bracketing out in this way 
the harm and coercion ordinarily associated with exploita- 
tion, all that is left upon which we can rest a conclusion of 
exploitation is that “unfair advantage” has somehow been 
taken. It ıs on the analysis of that notion of unfair advantage 
that any new, all-embracing theory of exploitation emerging 
from this analysis will have to rest. 

“Fairness” is, of course, a concept whose applications are 
every bit as varied as “exploitation” itself. Wertheimer wres- 
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tles nobly with various formulations—some bargaining theo- 
retic, others legal—before finally limping to the “tentative 
conclusion” that “a hypothetical market price...is more 
plausible than others for at least a certain range of cases” (p. 
236). Certainly, that soaks up some of the cases of uncon- 
scionable contracts, which for Wertheimer provides various 
litmus tests of “unfair advantage” (p. 33). The tug which 
charges an extortionate price to haul to safety a ship caught 
in a storm could not have charged any such price if there were 
an infinity of other tugs bidding for the contract. 

But analysis of unfair advantage in terms of markets, 
hypothetical or otherwise, clearly leaves out other cases that 
we would clearly regard as exploitative. Sometimes we think 
exploitation is involved, not because the price is unfair, but 
rather because the case involves “pricing the priceless”—the 
buying and selling of things which should not be marketed at 
all (the $1 million offered for a single night’s infidelity in 
Indecent Proposal seems a more than fair price, if we are 
prepared to think about it in those terms at all: p. 212). Other 
times, we think it is exploitative for merchants to take 
advantage of circumstances which lead to a higher demand 
and hence, even in the most hypothetically pure market, a 
higher price for a commodity (such as shovels during a 
snowstorm, an example central to psychometric studies that 
Wertheimer quotes, p. 29). Still other times, we think exploi- 
tation is involved not because there are too few buyers or 
sellers, and one has too much power to dictate terms and 
prices, but because of deeper background conditions (social 
institutions, structures, and practices) within which market 
bargaining is set. For example, ın Victorian England (and still 
in much of the Third World) a woman’s property passed 
irretrievably to her husband upon marriage, which made her 
utterly dependent upon him, and exploitable by him, even 
supposing (to make this a case of Wertheimer’s exploitation) 
that in such a society she was better off as an exploited wife 
than as an unmarried spinster. An infinity of suitors bidding 
for each maiden’s hand, each on those same terms, can hardly 
assuage the exploitation women suffer as a result of those 
background legal norms. Or, again, how are we to conceive of 
a “hypothetical market price” in the context of “unconstitu- 
tional conditions” imposed by a national government upon 
grants of power or money to the states (chapter 5)? Trying to 
imagine what terms of trade a state government could secure 
if it had an infinity of national governments with whom to 
bargain is well nigh nonsensical. 

Still, Wertheimer only ever promised a partial model, 
applicable only to “a certain range of cases” (p. 236), and 
maybe these are all simply outside that range. But if so, these 
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examples serve to show just how restricted that range is. Far 
from using these nonstandard incidents to build to some 
larger theory of exploitation that would subsume all the 
standard cases, Wertheimer has provided a very partial 
theory that accounts only for a limited range of even those 
nonstandard cases he discusses. 

We could do better with another model, built not on the 
“unequal bargaining power” analysis of unconscionable con- 
tracts (which leads Wertheimer to think in terms of hypo- 
thetical prices in ideal markets), but rather on talk of 
“unconstitutional conditions” imposed in the exercise of 
government discretion. Suitably generalized, that model sug- 
gests there are certain things we should do or not do 
unconditionally: “Unfair advantage” would consist in playing 
for advantage (trying to manipulate others by imposing 
conditions on your own actions) where morality prohibits you 
from playing for advantage. Certain things (like the “duty of 
easy rescue” owed by the tug to the ship in the storm) we are 
morally obliged to do; and being obliged, it would be wrong 
to offer to do them only upon condition (of payment of 
money, though it may well be permussible, later, to try to 
recover one’s costs). Other things we are morally permitted 
to do or not do (offer to bear another woman’s child, or stop 
to aid motorists stranded in a snowstorm); but if we do them 
at all, there are certain sorts of conditions we cannot impose 
on our doing them (again, payment of money, beyond 
perhaps retrospective recovery of costs). Even paradigm 
cases of unconscionable contracts—selling exorbitantly 
priced freezers to impoverished ghetto dwellers and such 
like—might better be analyzed in the more immediate terms 
of breach of “professional ethics” among business persons of 
the sort ensconced in the rules of Better Business Bureaus 
than in any notion of hypothetical prices in ideal markets 
(though that might be what ultimately underlies Better 
Business codes). 

Disappointed though his readers may be at the absence of 
any robust larger theory of exploitation emerging from his 
study, Wertheimer himself will not and should not worry 
overly much. His forte and true interest lie less in the 
construction of grand overarching theories than in microana- 
lytics. This book is literally chockablock with hundreds of fine 
detailed discussions, of a modest, partial, middle-range sort, 
growing out of particular cases and particular literatures, 
often of a legal sort. Lawyers and nonlawyers alike will warm 
to Wertheimer’s virtues of never straying too far from actual 
cases, never abstracting to any very grand conclusions. If 
political theorists characteristically hope for more, they often 
end up delivering far less. 
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The Problem That Won’t Go Away: Reforming U.S. Health 
Care Financing. Edited by Henry J. Aaron. Washington, DC: 
Brookings Institution, 1996. 298p. $36.95 cloth, $16.95 paper. 

License to Steal: Why Fraud Plagues America’s Health Care 
System. By Malcolm K. Sparrow. Boulder, CO: Westview, 
1996. 240p. $55.00 cloth, $16.95 paper. 

Governing Health: The Politics of Health Policy. Carol S. 
Weissert and William G. Weissert. Baltimore, MD: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1996. 361p. $45.00 cloth, $24.95 


paper. 
Richard Himelfarb, Hofstra University 

A growing senior citizen population, rapidly escalating costs 
for medical services, and rising numbers of uninsured Amer- 
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icans have focused the attention and energies of politicians 
and the public alike on the increasing importance of health 
care policy in the United States. Recently, three books 
concerning different aspects of health care politics have 
appeared, each of which merits attention. 

The Problem That Won’t Go Away is the product of a 
Brookings Institution conference held shortly after the de- 
mise of the Clinton Health Security Plan in 1994. The 
presentations address two crucial questions: (1) Why did the 
Clinton plan fail, and (2) what does this portend for the 
future of health care reform in the United States? The answers 
provided in this volume give the best snapshot of current 
thinking on these issues by the nation’s foremost experts. 

Although the scholars give varying explanations for the 
Clinton plan’s demise, they agree on two important points. 
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First, the main goals of the plan—controlling health care 
costs and attaining universal coverage—were laudable and 
represented sound social policy. (Indeed, it would have been 
interesting to hear from someone not sharing this view.) 
Second, while these experts attribute the plan’s failure to 
factors that are both systemic (a weak presidency, frag- 
mented power in Congress) and specific to the Clinton 
administration (a flawed political) strategy and policy devel- 
opment process), they also emphasize the public’s increasing 
hostility toward big government|and increased taxes as a 
reason for its demise. None are sanguine that Americans will 
change their minds on these issues in the near future. 

Those experts addressing the future of health care reform 
in the latter portion of the book agree with this perspective. 
Thus, there is a consensus that comprehensive measures like 
the Clinton plan stand no realisticichance of passage anytime 
soon. Instead, incremental measures are likely to define 
policymaking in this area. This point aside, the experts agree 
on relatively little. Some prefer a larger private sector role 
and propose the introduction of! medical savings accounts, 
while another argues for incremental steps to achieve univer- 
sal coverage, such as first extending health insurance to all 
children. Yet a third emphasizes the need to control health 
care costs through increased use of managed care. 

Although each of the proposals is discussed in detail, 
information concerning their financing is sketchy, particularly 
the degree to which the federal government, individuals, or 
employers will have to pay more or less. In addition, the 
relative benefits and costs of the different proposals are 
difficult to assess because, unlike the articles addressing the 
failure of the Clinton plan, these are not followed by com- 
ments of conference discussants. Such responses would have 
made it easier to evaluate the merits of each plan. Despite 
these shortcomings, The Problem That Won’t Go Away offers 
thoughtful, articulate analyses of 4 public policy issue likely to 
remain on the political front-burner for the foreseeable 
future. 7 

Malcolm K. Sparrow’s License to Steal is a well-written, 
surprisingly accessible discussion of a largely ignored but 
arguably significant policy issue. According to conventional 
wisdom, about 10% of all health care spending in the United 
States is lost due to fraud. While the public believes that this 
is the chief source of rapidly rising health care costs, experts 
disagree, arguing that other factors, particularly the increas- 
ing cost of medical technology, are to blame. The most 
provocative aspect of Sparrow’s book is his implicit sugges- 
tion that the public’s position may contain more wisdom than 
is typically acknowledged. | 

Sparrow begins by making the point that in any industry 
fraud control is inherently difficult and depressing. Such 
efforts slow down the productivity of claims processing, while 
managers are loth to admit the presence of fraud for fear of 
being labelled incompetent. More important, Sparrow points 
out that fraud control is a dynamic, not static, pursuit. That is, 
criminals think creatively and adapt continuously. As a result, 
fraud detection is an ongoing cat-and-mouse game rather 
than a problem that can be definitively solved once and for 
all. 

Furthermore, Sparrow argues, that fraud may be more 
endemic to health care than other industries. Third-party 
payments give beneficiaries little incentive to complain when 
they believe fraud 1s being perpetrated. At the same time, in 
a society that reveres the medicall profession, prosecutors are 
intimidated by their lack of expertise in health issues; judges 
grant physicians accused of fraud the benefit of the doubt; 
and doctors remain vigilant in protecting their own from 
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outside investigation. The result is a degree of health care 
fraud that has not been systematically measured but which 
anecdotal evidence and limited studies of state programs 
imply 1s considerably higher than 10%. 

Sparrow disputes the belief that increased automation in 
processing health care claims will reduce the degree of fraud. 
Electronic systems may provide more speed and efficiency, 
but they are useless when the incoming claims themselves are 
false. Only human beings can discern things that seem 
suspicious but do not appear on any standard list of fraud 
indicators. 

Similarly, Sparrow takes issue with those who believe that 
managed care can eliminate incentives to commit fraud. 
Instead, he argues, familiar methods of fraud are merely 
replaced by less familiar ones. While managed care reduces 
the ability of front-line health care providers (such as 
physicians) to commit fraud, it provides middle-level in- 
termediaries, in particular managed care organizations, a 
plethora of ways to engage in fraudulent activities. Thus, in 
contrast to fee-for-service plans, in which the chief victims 
of fraud are payers (governments and employers), in 
managed care plans the chief victims are likely to be 
patients who do not receive adequate care or are denied 
care to which they are entitled. 

Ultimately, Sparrow’s work conveys two lessons that poli- 
cymakers would be wise to heed. First, before we can attack 
the problem of health care fraud, we must be willing to 
commit the resources necessary to measure its prevalence. As 
he points out, “adequate investments in controls will never be 
made while the facts about the true nature and scope of 
health care fraud remain unknown” (p. 214). Second, there 
is no substitute for human beings when it comes to fraud 
detection. Because fraud control is dynamic, criminals 
inevitably will find ways to circumvent even the most 
elaborate electronic detection systems. Ultimately, . only 
human beings are capable of detecting many of the 
fraudulent practices employed by a constantly innovating 
group of criminals. 

Carol and William Weissert’s Governing Health bills itself 
as “a comprehensive synthesis of political science research on 
the institutions of government and the policy process, and an 
extensive review of the policies that have governed health 
care for a generation or more” (p. 4). Part I focuses on 
documenting change in the nation’s institutions over time 
with respect to health care. We learn that Congress remains 
the most powerful player in health care policy, but its 
influence has declined as power in the institution has become 
increasingly decentralized and fragmented. Interest groups 
are said to be powerful actors in health care, arguably second 
only to Congress, although their effectiveness is likely to be 
greatest on legislation pertaining to nonsalient, narrow, and 
specialist issues. By contrast, the: power of the presidency has 
weakened over time. The Weisserts argue that “the president 
clearly has the trappings of power but that power must be 
negotiated carefully, not wielded at will” (p. 96). As in other 
policy areas, the president is most influential in setting the 
agenda, but his power declines as Congress considers legis- 
lation. 

Part IJ describes the policy process as it pertains to health 
care. The Weisserts (as do a number of the experts in The 
Problem That Won’t Go Away) agree that comprehensive 
health reform ‘efforts in the United States almost inevitably 
meet defeat due to the constraints of the political system, 
previously discussed. They demonstrate convincingly, how- 
ever, that health reform does occur in this country albeit in 
more “moderate bursts.” After a process of what Kingdon 
(Agendas, Alternatives and Public Policies, 1984) called “soft- 
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ening up,” such policies win acceptance as elites and the 
public come to recognize the need for proposed reforms. 
(Examples they cite include the Prospective Payment System 
and Resource-Based Relative Value Scale adopted by the 
Medicare system as well as nursing home reform.) Thus, 
while the authors view health policymaking as “eclectic, 
dynamic and evolving,” they also print out that it has “an 
inexorable quality” (p. 315). Eventually, they conclude, 
health reform in the United States does arrive at what is 
“cost-effective, prioritized, and constrained” (p. 315). Extrap- 
olating from this model of policymaking, the Weisserts argue 
that many of the health care reforms likely to occur in the 
next ten years are probably already on the agenda. These 
include taxing health insurance premiums, means testing for 
Medicare, malpractice reform, and capping health spending 
as a percentage of the gross national product and public 
budget. 

My sole criticism of Governing Health is its failure to 
explicate more fully the role played by public opimion in 
health care reform. In the last ten years, three major ef- 
forts—catastrophic care, the Clinton plan, and the GOP 
Medicare reforms of 1995—suffered ignominious political 
defeat. Arguably, they met with disaster in significant part 
because their advocates never persuaded the public that the 
benefit of each outweighed the costs to them as individuals. 
The legacy of these episodes appears to be a heightened 
public skepticism toward major health reform. I would have 
been interested to read the authors’ explanation as to why 
these efforts have proven unpersuasive to the public and 
whether such occurrences are distinct to health care policy- 
making or generalizable to other policy areas. 

Nevertheless, Governing Health is an important piece of 
scholarship. It connects policymaking in the increasingly 
important sphere of health politics to the literature of 
political science. As such, it is likely to be of interest both to 
political scientists (especially those unfamiliar with health 
policy) and policy specialists outside the discipline. 

In sum, all three books convey important information 
about a policy area likely to remain critical in years to come. 
As such, it is hoped they will inspire further scholarly interest 
in this most relevant issue. 


Strong Presidents: A Theory of Leadership. By Philip Ab- 
bott. Knoxville: University of Tennessee Press, 1996. 281p. 
$40.00 cloth, $20.00 paper. 


Richard J. Ellis, Willamette University 


Phillip Abbott’s newest book, Strong Presidents, is a fresh and 
often fascinating examınation of a neglected topic: how 
presidents wrestle with the public image of their important 
predecessors. Building upon the work of such literary critics 
as Howard Bloom and W. Jackson Bate, Abbott argues that 
presidents, much like poets, suffer from “the anxiety of 
influence.” That is, they feel themselves in the shadow of the 
great presidents of the past. Abbott suggests several possible 
responses to the problem of “belatedness.” Presidents may 
accept their inferior status, as when President Gerald Ford 
confessed he was a Ford not a Lincoln, or they may avert 
their gaze altogether, ignoring the strong presidents who 
came before them. Others, however, are driven to imitate and 
even to transcend the greatness achieved by their predeces- 
sors, and it is these presidents who most interest Abbott. 
These belated presidents, Abbott argues, are deeply ambiv- 
alent toward the strong presidents of the past: On the outside 
(what Abbott calls an “exoteric” reading) they seek to imitate 
their strong predecessors, but on the inside (the “esoteric” 
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readıng) they burn with jealousy and hostility toward the 
presidents who achieved the greatness that may be denied to 
them. This ambrvalence, Abbott argues, leads the belated 
president systematically to misread—or, as Abbott insists on 
rendering it, (mis)read—the achievements and texts of past 
presidents. 

These intriguing ideas are certainly worth sustained histor- 
ical investigation, but as an historical or empirical study this 
book disappoints. A large part of the problem is Abbott’s 
unfortunate decision to tell the story through the eyes of an 
imaginary “belated president.” At a stylistic level, this narra- 
tve device quickly wears out its welcome and tries the 
patience of even the most sympathetic reader. Countless 
paragraphs begin: The belated president knows/thinks/sees/ 
finds/concludes/wonders/realizes/considers/ponders/under- 
stands/hesitates/surveys ..., and on and on. In fact, it is 
Abbott who knows, thinks, and sees these things, so why the 
elaborate and awkward pretense? More important, this rhe- 
torical device is ill-suited for, and consistently gets in the way 
of, investigating the central question of how real presidents 
have defined themselves in response to their actual prede- 
cessors. To evaluate the theory of belatedness that Abbott 
sketches, we do not need to know how some mythical 
president would relate to Lincoln; rather, we need to know 
how Lincoln defined himself in relation to his predecessors 
and how subsequent presidents have contended with the 
image of Lincoln. Had Abbott dropped this distracting 
narrative device, he would have written a much more com- 
pelling and focused historical study. 

Abbott’s “esoteric readings” often take us deep into the 
psyche of individual presidents in an effort to uncover their 
hidden intent. Some of these deep readings are penetrating 
and persuasive, others are perhaps less so. But by delving into 
presidential psychodynamics Abbott often ends up slighting 
presidential followers. Comparisons with past presidents not 
only are made in the fevered, ambitious imaginations of 
presidents but also are publicly expressed expectations of 
followers. For President Truman, for instance, as Alonzo 
Hamby (Beyond the New Deal: Harry S Truman and American 
Liberalism, 1973) has shown, invidious comparisons with 
Franklin Roosevelt were imposed upon him by others. The 
problem of belatedness is not only a psychological problem 
but also a shared social or political problem. If the aim is to 
build “a theory of leadership,” as Abbott’s subtitle indicates, 
then that theory must put followers at its center. 

Abbott’s historical perspective is welcome. His imaginary 
belated president looks back to Washington, Jefferson, Jack- 
son, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, Hoover, and 
FDR as well as to the more recent presidencies of Kennedy 
and Nixon. And yet, oddly, historical time matters little if at 
all in Abbott’s theory. What matters instead is the past 
president’s stature, fixed and immobile. The shadow cast by 
these great presidents never seems to wane—Washington’s 
shadow appears to be as imposing and tormenting for Bill 
Clinton as it was for John Adams or indeed for Abbott’s 
imaginary belated president. This transhistorical dialogue 
may be right for poets, but is it for presidents? I suspect that 
if we wish to understand how presidents define themselves in 
response to their predecessors, then we need to pay much 
closer attention to their place m political time, to borrow 
Stephen Skowronek’s phrase (The Politics Presidents Make, 
1993). William Leuchtenburg’s In the Shadow of FDR (1983) 
is a model here. Also fruitful, as Abbott himself suggests in 
his conclusion, would be a comparative study of those 
presidents—John Adams, Madison, Van Buren, Andrew 
Johnson, Taft, Truman, and Bush—who immediately fol- 
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lowed “great” or at least highly popular presidents of their 
own party. 

In spanning the boundaries between literary theory and 
political science, and specifically in introducing the concept 
of belatedness to students of the presidency, Abbott has 
made an important contribution to the field of presidential 
studies. The book’s occasional brilliance illuminates a topic 
heretofore covered mostly in darkness, and yet it is an erratic 
light that we are offered. This undisciplined book is overwrit- 
ten and underedited. Political scientists and historians will 
justly feel that Abbott pays insufficient attention to evaluating 
the theory against historical evidence in a systematic manner. 
In the end we are left with an intriguing and unconventional 
set of concepts but an uncertain sense of how important these 
concepts are in understanding the behavior of U.S. presi- 
dents. We certainly do not have anything approaching the 
“theory of leadership” Abbott promises us in the subtitle. An 
imaginary belated reviewer could be forgiven for concluding 
that while this is a good book there is a greater book on this 
rich subject still to be written. 


Serious Money: Fundraising and Contributing in Presiden- 
tial Nominating Campaigns. By Clifford W. Brown, Jr., 
Linda W. Powell, and Clyde Wilcox. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1995. 184p. $54.95 cloth, $19.95 


paper. 
Candice J. Nelson, American University 


While PAC contributions to federal candidates have long 
received attention from political scientists, individual contrib- 
utors have received much less attention from the scholarly 
community. Serious Money attempts to rectify this oversight 
by examining individual contributors to presidential cam- 
paigns. Brown, Powell, and Wilcox define “serious money” as 
contributions between $201 and $1,000, in the aggregate, to 
presidential candidates. Through a random sample of con- 
tributors in this range in the 1988 elections and a panel study 
of 1988 contributors who were resolicited during the 1992 
presidential election, the authors examine the methods pres- 
idential campaigns use to solicit serious contributions and the 
responsiveness of potential contributors to those solicita- 
tions. 

The authors begin with “the assumption that the dynamics 
of campaign finance center around two sets of decisions: the 
strategic decisions of campaigns to target potential contrib- 
utors, and the personal decisions by those targeted to give or 
not to give” (p. 10). After a brief but useful discussion of how 
the Federal Election Campaign Act changed the solicitation 
of funds for presidential campaigns, namely, by increasing the 
importance of direct-mail solicitation because of matching 
funds, and by changing the nature of personal solicitation 
from fewer contributors who could give large sums to larger 
numbers for contributors who would contribute the maxi- 
mum $1,000 allowed under the law, the authors turn to their 
findings. 

Brown, Powell, and Wilcox find that there is a relatively 
well-defined set of contributors in elections in the United 
States—“an established pool of habitual givers” (p. 30)—and 
they are solicited in two ways: personally, by the candidate or 
other contributors to the candidate’s campaign, or imperson- 
ally, through direct mail and telemarketing. While neither of 
these findings will be of any surprise to campaign fundraisers, 
they do present a solid summary of the contributor base and 
solicitation methods to those unfamiliar with campaign fund- 
raising. 

The heart of the findings lies in the description of the 
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resources candidates bring to soliciting funds and the respon- 
siveness of contributors to campaign solicitations. Adapting 
Robert Salibury’s typology (“An Exchange Theory of Interest 
Groups,” Midwest Journal of Political Science [February 
1969]:1-32) of the benefits received from interest group 
participation in political campaigns, the authors argue that 
political candidates can offer potential contributors purpo- 
sive, solidary, or material benefits in exchange for contribu- 
tions. Brown, Powell, and Wilcox find that those seeking 
solidary or material benefits are most responsive to personal 
solicitations, while those seeking purposive benefits are most 
responsive to impersonal solicitations through direct mail 
and telemarketing. They conclude that personal solicitation 
networks dominate in most presidential campaigns, though 
candidates with strong ideological identifications can success- 
fully solicit contributions through direct mail and telemarket- 
ing. 

Serious Money provides a good descriptive account of the 
mechanics of presidential fundraising: how the money is 
raised, what types of contributors are most responsive to 
different solicitation techniques, and the demographic char- 
acteristics of contributors in this pool. The authors present an 
interesting analysis of the resources presidential candidates 
offer to potential contributors: ties to in-state constituencies; 
ties to national party activists; ties to legislative leaders; 
strong ethnic, religious, or other social identities; and well- 
identified ideological positions. The authors fail to explore in 
any detail, however, what contributors expect in return. 
Throughout the book, Brown, Powell, and Wilcox allude to 
the normative questions raised by the exchange of campaign 
contributions for political access, but they do not explore the 
consequences of this exchange. For example, in discussing 
personal solicitation networks, they raise the probability that 
some political contributions are made to presidential candi- 
dates solely on the basis of who asks for the contribution, not 
the personal qualities or issue positions of the candidate. The 
authors go on to say that if this is so, then “there are serious 
implications for democratic theory” (p. 62). Yet, these impli- 
cations are not discussed in the main body of the book and 
are only briefly discussed in the concluding chapter. One 
general finding of the research is that most solicitation is 
done by personal networks and that more contributors give 
money to campaigns to influence policy or to influence the 
outcome of the election than for any other reason. Given 
the present concern over the role of “interested money” in 
campaigns, an elaboration of the implications of the 
findings would have increased the contribution of this 
work. 

In their discussions of future research, Brown, Powell, and 
Wilcox suggest comparing the contributors in their study to 
those who give soft money to the national party committees, 
the truly “serious money” contributors. Indeed, it would be 
interesting to compare the motives of those who contribute 
less than $200, those in the Brown, Powell, and Wilcox 
sample, and those who contribute tens or hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

While Serious Money does not comprehensively address 
the normative implications of contributing money to presi- 
dential campaigns in exchange for the benefits derived, it 
does provide a solid first look at contributors to presidential 
campaigns, their motivations for giving, and the methods by 
which their contributions are sought. For students of cam- 
paign finance interested in individual contributors, Serrous 
Money is a serious contribution to the literature. 
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Extraordinary Politics: How Protest and Dissent Are Chang- 
ing American Democracy. By Charles C. Euchner. Boul- 
der, CO: Westview Press, 1996. 290p. $69.00 cloth, $21.95 


paper. 
David S. Meyer, CUNY/City College 


Our discipline has fallen down on the job of understanding 
the causes and effects of political protest movements in the 
United States. Political scientists have produced several 
important case studies of particular movements, but for the 
most part they have left the study of protest in America to 
others. As a result, larger questions about the relationship of 
protest to U.S. political institutions, public policy, and more 
conventional political activity have gotten short shrift. The 
lack of a comprehensive text that draws a coherent synthesis 
from the range of case studies, Charles Euchner reports, led 
him to try to make sense of a large but largely unfocused 
literature and to attempt to figure out what it means about 
American democracy. 

This book is an effort to introduce and interpret the role of 
protest movements ın U.S. politics, bracketed by anecdotes of 
the Czech dissident turned president, Vaclav Havel. Episod- 
ically imprisoned during the last two decades of the cold war, 
Havel claims that the protest movements in the United States 
offered inspiration and a model for democratic dissenters in 
much more difficult circumstances. Havel’s example suggests 
the wide-ranging effects of protest politics in America and 
should lead us to look more carefully at dramatic dissent in 
the United States. 

Euchner charges that conventional politics, that is, what is 
outlined in a traditional American politics text, represents 
only part of what influences policy and governance in the 
United States. He uses the term “extraordinary politics” as a 
sort of residual category, meant to capture citizen activities 
other than voting, campaign activity, litigation, or lobbying. 
More conventional politics garners most scholarly attention 
for obvious reasons: academic legitimacy, easily boundable 
topics and fields of studies, and readily available data. 
Fuchner is surely right to point out that political scientists 
have too often dismissed as background noise some of the 
most interesting (and perhaps influential) political phenom- 
ena of the past few decades. He suggests that extraordinary 
politics emerges as an alternative for those who have lost 
faith or access to more conventional political means, and it 
flourishes when institutional means of democratic delibera- 
tion break down. 

The argument about the relationship between protest and 
democracy appears in the first and last chapters. The six 
chapters in the middle are Euchner’s efforts to bring to bear 
a wide range of sources on critical issues in the study of 
protest politics: protest cycles, mobilization, political organi- 
zation, strategy, tactics, and outcomes. In each chapter 
Euchner identifies a few critical problems, then reviews a very 
wide range of sources that speak to, or around, them. The 
author has read widely and has made an admirable attempt to 
draw insight from academic work in a variety of fields. He 
presents literature reviews without offering much in the way 
of guidance or an original synthesis to a reader trying to make 
sense of conflicting perspectives. In the chapter on motiva- 
tions for action, for example, Euchner offers a thumbnail 
review of rational choice perspectives, a visit to “status and 
culture,” then seven pages on psychological perspectives that 
include appearances by Freud, Jung, Laswell, Weber, 
Maslow, Kohlberg, Gilligan, and Sennett. The reader here 
gets little more than a sampling of different tastes, rather 
than a forceful argument about motrvation. 

Similarly, it is hard not to admire the author’s effort to find 
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insights about political protest that would hold true about, 
say, both the civil rights and antiabortion movements. Most 
scholars look at one movement per study and avoid the 
challenge of larger syntheses. Euchner eschews the thorough 
treatment of a single case study or the overarching simplifi- 
cation inevitable in a single comprehensive theory, preferring 
to draw selectively from many cases and many theories. 
Unfortunately, readers familiar with the scholarship on par- 
ticular movements featured here only in brief summary are 
likely to find fault with Euchner’s abbreviated presentation. 

Of course, the study of protest movements presents a raft 
of definitional and methodological challenges. The civil rights 
movement, to cite the most studied example, mobilized 
through a range of different forms over most of the past 
century. Sometimes relatively conventional political activi- 
ties, such as litigation by interest groups or electoral efforts, 
comprised the most visible face of the movement; at other 
times electoral efforts were accompanied by lobbying, nonvi- 
olent civil disobedience, and urban riots. Partisans disagreed 
with one another about goals, strategy, and tactics, and 
political authorities made different choices about just who 
comprised what movement. Elected officials calling for re- 
form in voter registration, for example, generally did not 
credit dissidents in the streets with forcing them to act; yet, 
only the most careless analyst would ignore the effect of 
disruption outside political institutions on motivating reform- 
ers to work within them. Euchner 1s right to call for scholars 
to confront the real complexity of protest politics rather than 
simply cut out a wedge that provides convenient data. 

At the end, Euchner leaves readers with a number of 
critical questions. First, if protest has become a more com- 
mon form of expressing claims, as he suggests, then we need 
to know why and what kinds of protest. Other studies have 
found that while mass demonstrations are more common, 
they are also much less disruptive than in past decades. 
Second, we need to understand why, in contrast to Euchner’s 
general theory, those who engage in protest politics are 
actually more likely to engage in conventional politics as well. 
Why, for example, did members of Congress, who certainly 
have other ways of making claims, choose to get arrested in 
front of the South African embassy to protest apartheid? 
Third, what factors explain the mse and fall of campaigns on 
particular issues. Are antiabortion activists, for example, 
likely to mobilize more forcefully after favorable or unfavor- 
able court decisions? Finally, when activists such as Vaclav 
Havel or Representative John Lewis (formerly a leader of the 
civil rights group SNCC) enter institutional politics, what 
happens to their effectiveness? These questions should ani- 
mate research in American politics, and we can thank 
Charles Euchner for posing them. 


Senators on the Campaign Trail: The Politics of Represen- 
tation. By Richard F. Fenno, Jr. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1996. 375p. $22.95. 


Thomas A. Kazee, Davidson College 


Few political scientists have been as resourceful or successful 
as Richard Fenno in demonstrating the connections between 
elections and policymaking. He has argued, for example, that 
to understand Congress in Washington requires an awareness 
of how House and Senate members behave at home. This 
emphasis was apparent in his nearly two-decades-old classic, 
Homestyle (1978), and in more recent individual studies of 
five U.S. Senators. Central to Fenno’s approach is the 
importance of the political career; in his series of books on 
senators, he contends that the campaigning governing cam- 
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paigning sequence influences decisions about campaign strat- 
egy, policy behavior in Washington, and ambitions to seek 
higher office. 

In Senators on the Campaign 'Trail, Fenno extends his 
earlier work by observing eleveri Senate candidates who, 
from 1976 to 1992, ran in eighteen different elections. Five 
were challengers’ campaigns (one lost), one was a losing open 
seat effort, and twelve involved! incumbents running for 
reelection (three lost). The methodology is vintage Fenno: 
“Soak and poke” has become “drop in/drop out, tag along/ 
hang around” (p. 4). His participant-observer approach has 
its limitations, to be sure, but part of the magic of a Fenno 
book is converting the skeptic. Though the uninitiated reader 
may wonder about replicability and generalizability in this 
collection of seemingly idiosyncratic stories, somewhere 
along the way the pieces begin to fit together, and a clearer 
picture of politics emerges. The key to all this is Fenno’s 
ability to distill meaning, to see patterns and connections, and 
to weave them together into a coherent whole. It is perhaps 
as much art as science, but it works, and our understanding of 
Congress and the democratic process is much enriched by his 
efforts. 

Fundamentally, this book is about the politics of represen- 
tation and how campaigns establish legislator-constituent 
relationships. To understand this relationship we must un- 
derstand that “representation is, at bottom, a home relation- 
ship” (p. 277). Campaigns, therefore, matter; they are not 
merely a hurdle to be cleared before legislators get to the 
“real” policymaking business of Congress. A dominant theme 
of the book, moreover, is that this representational relation- 
ship is negotiated during election campaigns: “Candidates 
want support, and they offer responsiveness; citizens want 
responsiveness, and they offer support” (p. 78). Fenno argues 
compellingly that this negotiation | is insufficiently appreciated 
by political scientists, who do not spend enough time studying 
the dynamics of campaigns and the strategic calculations of 
candidates. He demonstrates, for example, that three Senate 
campaigns in lowa—Dick Clark i in 1978, John Culver in 1980, 
and Tom Harkin in 1984—had different outcomes at least 
partially because Clark and Culver (who lost) were less 
successful in negotiating an electorally rewarding fit with 
their constituencies than was Harkin (who won). Harkin, 
though ideologically similar to Clark and Culver, cultivated a 
highly personal representational style that insulated him from 
negative campaigning and potential policy vulnerabilities. 

Once in Washington, the business of policymaking is 
profoundly influenced by campaigns. Senator David Pryor’s 
“one of us” representational style, for example, encouraged 
his Arkansas constituents to see him as a senator who looked 
out for the little guy. Consistent with that perception, he 
advanced a populist policy agenda that included frequent 
attacks on large institutions and'bureaucracies. Fenno con- 
cludes that Pryor’s policy career was a natural product of his 
relationship with the constituency: “It was not the substantive 
policy that concerned him as much as it was the point of 
contact between policy maker and citizen” (p. 302). 

The book demonstrates also that the goals of candidates 
vary according to the career stage at which they take place. 
To win election the first time| requires primarily that a 
candidate negotiate recognition and qualification. Some can- 
didates, such as Paul Tsongas jin Massachusetts, develop 
sufficient recognition and, ultimately, are seen by constituents 
as possessing the essential qualifications for service. Others, 
such as New Jersey’s Richard Leone, are well known but are 
never able to make the qualification connection with voters. 
To win reelection requires a different sort of negotiation. 
Successful candidates learn that the first campaign (and term 
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in office) may have created “only the most tenuous of citizen 
connections” (p. 123). Wyche Fowler’s losing reelection 
campaign in Georgia may have resulted, Fenno suggests, 
from overconfidence. After his first upset win, he underesti- 
mated the need to make a personal and firmly grounded 
connection with constituents. Finally, the reelection cam- 
paigns of legislator seeking third or subsequent terms aim to 
establish durable and trusting legislator-constituent relation- 
ships. How does a Senate incumbent, such as David Pryor or 
Claiborne Pell, become an institution? “The long answer is 
when a solid majority of your constituents feel they know you, 
know enough about you to trust you, and are not much 
interested in learning more” (p. 324). Challengers, Fenno 
argues, face a nearly impossible task when constituents are so 
comfortable with incumbents that they are unreceptive to the 
challengers’ campaigns, however negative and/or well fi- 
nanced. 

As with any study based on a relatively small number of 
cases, some of Fenno’s conclusions may reflect characteristics 
of particular contexts rather than a phenomenon generaliz- 
able to all Senate elections. The remarkably trusting constit- 
uent relationships negotiated by Pryor and Pell, for example, 
developed in relatively homogeneous and small states; could 
a senator in a much larger and diverse state nurture such 
positive connections? One might also suggest that Fenno’s 
assessments of campaign strategy—mistakes as well as mas- 
terstrokes—remind us that hindsight is acute. An election 
campaign, like a war, may be fought in a fog, and today’s 
apparently well-concetved strategic decision may be tomor- 
row’s foolish miscalculation. In a related vein, the negotiation 
process Fenno describes may be less discrete and tangible 
than his narratives suggest. Such negotiations take place 
under conditions of considerable uncertainty; only on elec- 
tion night will a candidate know if his or her attempt to 
connect with the constituency was successful. 

Such concerns pale, however, in light of the substantial! 
contribution Senators on the Campaign Trail makes to our 
understanding of U.S. politics. The book is full of sophisti- 
cated insights and plain good sense, from Fenno’s observa- 
tion that negative campaigning erodes the representational 
connection to his musings about the role media play in 
linking legislators and constituents. In sum, in this book 
students of politics can learn much about Senate elections 
and, more important, representative democracy. 


Against the Imperial Judiciary: The Supreme Court vs. the 
Sovereignty of the People. By Matthew J. Franck. Law- 
rence: University Press of Kansas, 1996. 279p. $35.00. 


Frank Guliuzza II, Weber State University 


Robert Bork failed to secure confirmation to the Supreme 
Court in no small part because he could not persuade most 
Americans that, despite their fears to the contrary, he was 
indeed a friend of individual rights and liberties. Bork never 
successfully made the case that he stood ready to protect 
perhaps the most cherished individual liberty available in a 
constitutional republic: The right to self-government (that 
one man or woman can help shape public policy by stepping 
into the ballot box secure in the knowledge that his or her 
vote will count for something). It is a freedom that Bork 
maintained has been abated substantially in an era when the 
Supreme Court has redefined its job description from pro- 
tectors of the Constitution, generally, to guardians of those 
who are in a kind of shootout with the popularly elected 
branches representing often treacherous and evil political 
majorities. 
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Several years after Bork’s failed nomination, Matthew 
Franck, associate professor of political science at Radford 
University, advances a similar argument. In fact, it is quite 
likely that Franck, in his fine new book, Against the Imperial 
Judiciary, makes Bork’s case far more successfully than did 
Bork when before the U.S. Senate. I am not at all certain, 
however, that his audience will be much wider or more 
sympathetic than was Bork’s. 

The book is about “the extent to which the Supreme Court 
of the United States, considered in light of the principles of 
its Origins, may be said to have a legitimate share of the 
authority to govern” (p. 1). Franck looks critically at the 
origins and theoretical foundations of the text, and early 
adjudication of the Constitution, to evaluate three proposi- 
tions: Proposition One 1s “judicial supremacy” (or finality)— 
that the Court, and the Court exclusively, has final say over 
the meaning of the Constitution. Proposition Two is “states- 
manship”—that the justices should be prudent leaders and 
use constitutional rulings to fill vacuums left by the political 
branches. Proposition Three is “natural law”’—that constitu- 
tional decisions can be grounded in natural law/higher law 
and be used to justify unenumerated rights (p. 3). 

With respect to the three propositions, Franck offers 
several conclusions. First, they are interrelated and hierar- 
chical. Proposition Two, statesmanship, depends upon Prop- 
osition One, finality. Proposition Three, natural law, depends 
upon Proposition Two, statesmanship (pp. 3-5). Second, if 
one looks carefully at the Senate confirmation hearings of 
recent nominees to the Court, one will discover that ques- 
tions are put frequently to the nominees in such a way to 
suggest that the propositions are nearly ubiquitously ac- 
cepted (pp. 5-19). Third, the historical evidence—a careful 
analysis of the theoretical foundations of the text and the 
early adjudication of the Constitution—will not support any 
of the propositions (p. 20). 

The book is divided into three parts. In Part One, Franck 
challenges using the term “statesmanship” as even appropri- 
ate to describe the judiciary (p. 21). He also challenges the 
historical support for judicial supremacy (pp. 91, 105). In Part 
Two, Franck claims that, to the extent the justices have 
engaged in the practice of using natural law to justify judicial 
policymaking, they are attempting to establish a justice that 1s 
not ordained by the Constitution or supported by their 
predecessors on the Marshall Court (p. 108). In Part Three, 
Franck introduces the problem of “the two sovereignties”— 
the sovereignty of law (or right, or reason, or justice), which 
is generally associated with judicial power, and the sover- 
eignty of men and their elected representatives. He maintains 
that the framers envisioned a constitutionalism where by the 
sovereign people, represented by their legislatures, are re- 
sponsible for the regime’s success. Judges are entrusted with 
the preservation of constitutions. As such, they are empow- 
ered to enforce standards that the sovereign people have not 
set in writing (p. 175). Finally, in his conclusion, Franck 
articulates why he believes a constitution is worth preserving. 
If, he notes, it is well designed and amendable, it provides a 
durability that makes the threat of social revolution recede. 
An imperial judiciary threatens the stability provided by a 
constitution (p. 209). 

In many respects, this is an excellent book. Franck subjects 
the contemporary claims for judicial finality, statesmanship, 
and natural law to rigorous historical analysis and finds them 
wanting. His examunation of the origins of judicial authority 
are precise, and his exegeses of Supreme Court decisions are 
careful and provocative. Too, Franck weaves many of the 
important arguments advanced by contemporary constitu- 
tional historians and theorists into his text. 
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Yet, quite apart from the negative response Franck will 
receive from many who disagree either with his analysis of 
the origins of judicial power or with his conclusions regarding 
the perpetuation of judicial hegemony, there are reasons this 
book will have limited persuasive power. For example, while 
Franck does recognize and, when necessary, respond to quite 
a few of the important participants in the interpretive debate, 
he is not nearly so thorough when identifying allies in 
Opposition to judicial supremacy (John Agresto, Louis 
Fisher, Susan Burgess, and Earl Maltz are a few who come to 
mind). 

Furthermore, Franck applauds the evolution the interpre- 
tive debate has sustained from, beginning in the 1950s, a 
conversation that focused on the preferences for judicial 
activism or judicial restraint to the more fruitful disputations 
that emerged in the 1980s—the exchanges between interpre- 
tivists and noninterpretivists and, eventually, originalists and 
nonoriginalists (p. 2). I am not at all sure whether this 
scholarly evolution ts as critical as he suggests. Granted, it has 
put more intricate arguments on the table, but, ultimately, 
these elevated arguments are supporting what? They are 
employed to justify and legitimize either an active judiciary or 
one that should be restrained. One need not denigrate 
contemporary constitutional theory to observe that the bot- 
tom line is still found in the basic questions: How can we 
square judicial authority with democracy? What arguments 
warrant an active or restricted judiciary? Does judicial review 
translate into judicial finality, and, if the Court does not have 
the last say when it comes to interpreting the Constitution, 
who does? Even though these “antiquated” polemics may not 
be in vogue among constitutional theorists, they are still 
important to other scholars, jurists, legislative and executive 
policymakers, and the public at large. So, as with Bork, there 
are some substantial limits to Franck’s audience. He is 
communicating primarily, if not exclusively, to a narrow 
group of constitutional scholars. 

In fact, his audience may even be more limited than that. 
Franck chose to challenge the claims to heightened judicial 
power by placing them into an historical context. One cannot 
make a legitimate claim for judicial supremacy and states- 
manship, Franck argues, by appealing to the framers or to 
seminal jurists (e.g., Marshall and Story). Even if Franck wins 
the historical debate, however, nonoriginalists will simply say 
(and have said repeatedly to other originalists): “Fine. Then 
I will not build my case for judicial activism on the foundation 
or original intent.” Thus, Franck is preaching to the con- 
verted. His argument will resonate most fully, if not exclu- 
sively, with those who embrace an original-intent-based judi- 
cial philosophy. 

Despite these critical observations, the book is a splendid 
and a significant contribution to the interpretive debate. 
Franck argues forcefully against an imperial judiciary and 
supplies substantial evidence to those who are persuaded by 
an appeal to the framers. My hope is that he, lke Bork, does 
not find the audience either to be too hostile or simply too 
circumscribed. 


Improper Influence: Campaign Finance Law, Political Inter- 
est Groups, and the Problem of Equality. By Thomas Gais. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1996. 336p. 
$39.50. 


Daniel M. Shea, University of Akron 


It is rare to find a book that affords a truly fresh perspective 
on the role of special interest groups in the financing of U.S. 
elections. It is also uncommon to find a theoretically rigorous 
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essay confronting a topic usually grounded in empirical 
terms. Thomas Gais’s recent work, Improper Influence, scores 
high on both counts and deserves close attention from 
students of collective action, campaign finance law, and the 
U.S. political process more generally. 

The rationale behind campaign finance reform in the early 
1970s was to reduce, if not eliminate, the corrupting influence 
of large contributors. It was assumed that hefty contributions 
meant hefty leverage when it came to formulating public 
policy. The idea was to bring small donors into the electoral 
process—to make the system more equitable. The result, 
according to Gais, has been precisely the opposite. 

One truly impressive aspect of this book is the way in which 
Gais systematically dissects the logical inconsistencies behind 
FEC reforms. He draws his deductive brawn from Olson’s 
(1965) collective action dilemma. There are, Gais suggests, 
keen differences. between groups affiliated with institutions 
and those that are not. Concerning PACs, those connected to 
a large organization have a number of advantages—including 
greater access to patrons, the ability to offer a wide array of 
selective incentives, existing networks of experts, and the 
ability to organize into “nested groups” to remind members 
of their responsibilities. So, by forcing groups to look to small 
contributors, by eliminating access to patrons, and by raising 
the costs of organization, FEC regulations produce a highly 
biased system, one that magnifies the number and weight of 
institutionally anchored groups, such as business and labor 
PACs. On the short end of the stick are PACs associated with 
independent collective-action groups, such as those con- 
cerned with civil rights, the environment, and the poor and 
disadvantaged as we as those usually represented by third- 
party advocates. What is more, the current system does little 
to develop a stable, independent, and self-sustaining organi- 
zation that truly extends the institutional base of politics. “A 
campaign finance system that enforces a dependency on 
small contributors cannot produce an egalitarian system of 
group representation,” Gais writes, “since the ability of 
groups to mobilize small contributors is itself unequally 
distributed” (p. 3). | 

Just one of the novel arguments Gais makes is how truly 
small the PAC system is—hardly a recurrent theme in most 
scholarly and journalistic accounts. For instance, groups 
organized around nonprofit occupations have a median an- 
nual revenue about 70 times as large as that of their PAC 
counterparts. This is true because membership associations 
confront weaker institutional constraints in mobilizing re- 
sources and organizing for political action. “It is therefore 
not true that the weakness of citizens groups in the PAC 
system reflects gaps or bias in the American interest group 
system as a whole” (p. 75). 

One of the obstacles Gais has ito overcome in this innova- 
tive book is the “so what question.” Just because independent 
PACs suffer under FEC rules, does that imply they suffer 
when it comes to policy outputs? Put a bit differently, is there 
a link between PAC campaign assistance and the decisions of 
lawmakers, or are membership associations the real players 
in the policy process? Perhaps collective-action groups un- 
derstand that administrative lobbying, litigation, and legisla- 
trve lobbying are where the action is and forgo the difficulties 
of establishing a PAC. To thesejand other related questions 
Gais’s answer is less certain. He admits that the link between 
contributions and legislative vote choice is weak, but he 
suggests electoral activity matters when the policy area is 
complex and competitive and when allegiance and attention 
are up for grabs. This makes a good deal of intuitive sense, 
but the data brought to bear on this topic are a bit uncon- 
vincing. Relying primarily upon data from Jack Walker’s 
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1980 and 1985 surveys of membership associations, Gais finds 
a modest difference between the actual number of citizens’ 
groups that have PACs and the predicted number—based 
upon perceptual data concerning the conflict nature of the 
policy area each group confronts (Table 4.5). But he does 
admit that citizen groups tend to face stable, partisan align- 
ments. And while he may be correct that “even if campaign 
contributions have only a contingent or marginal impact at 
the level of individual groups, the aggregate distribution of 
money from large numbers of PACs is important” (p. 99), 
this seems hardly a justification for storming the gates of the 
FEC. It also seems to contradict a statement made later: 
“The amount of money [PACs] control is minuscule com- 
pared to the amounts spent on all forms of interest group 
representation and advocacy” (p. 179). 

Nevertheless, another way to think about the effect of 
institutional barriers to independent PAC formation is the 
amount of attention and personal involvement legislators 
invest in issues, not necessarily how they vote. By comparing 
the policy concerns of groups with affiliated PACs to the 
concerns of groups that do not (for a number of policy areas), 
Gais demonstrates that the policy interests of groups with 
PACs represent more conservative positions and are more 
oriented to economic policies. He further argues contribu- 
tions enhance the salience of groups concerns—as well as 
encourage sympathetic members of Congress to initiate 
helpful legislation. This one-two punch (a greater number of 
PACs concerned with economic issues and the assumption 
that contributions help set the agenda, if not sway votes) has 
considerable merit. But without the smoking gun tying con- 
tributions to policy outputs, Gais 1s forced to conclude that 
the actual effects of these differences on legislative and 
electoral institutions are suggestive. 

His strategy to reduce the collective action obstacle en- 
demic in FEC regulations is multifaceted: Eliminate (or 
significantly increase) the maximum size of individual contri- 
butions to PACs (so that patrons may play a larger role in 
nonaligned groups); allow membership associations to with- 
hold selective incentives conditioned on support of the 
affiliated PAC; eliminate contribution limits to candidates; 
relax tax laws limiting electoral activities of nonprofit orga- 
nizations and provide tax credits for individual contributions 
to PACs, parties, or candidates—including a substantial 
deduction for large contributions. The net effect, he writes, 
would be to widen the range of contributor coalitions, 
particularly among citizen interest groups. While this may be 
so, many would be concerned that once the flood-gates were 
opened, the disparity currently found in the PAC system 
would seem moderate. In other words, conceivably the gap 
appropriately mirrors grassroots capabilities, and opening the 
system would upset the equilibrium (albeit imperfect) in favor 
of institutionalized groups. How strong were collective action 
groups, particularly juxtaposed business interests, prior to the 
1970s, when patrons were unencumbered? His retort that 
corporations restrict their role in elections not simply be- 
cause the FEC requires them to do so, but because they find 
that funds are better spent elsewhere, is well taken—if not 
altogether satisfactory. 

Gais is correct to note that his fresh perspective will garner 
minimal support among current reformers, who are pushing 
to lower contribution limits, not eliminate them. But this 
book is worth careful attention because it is intuitive, care- 
fully constructed, and once again highlights the limits of 
progressive-minded reforms. There will be little doubt in the 
reader’s mind that the system is biased in favor of economic 
interests. The questions is, do we really want to risk reform- 
ing the reforms—again? 
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The Population Ecology of Interest Representation. By Vir- 
ginia Gray and David Lowery. Ann Arbor: University of 
‘Michigan Press, 1996. 304p. $44.50. 


Jeffrey M. Berry, Tufts University 


At the beginning of this rigorous and pathbreaking book, 
Virginia Gray and David Lowery pose a riddle about rabbits. 
In England the population of rabbits is rather modest, but 
when some of the animals were introduced into Australia 
they began to multiply like, well rabbits. The population 
expanded into the millions and became such pests and did so 
much damage to the environment that the government 
inoculated the species with a deadly and highly contagious 
disease. The English rabbits and the Australian rabbits were 
genetically identical. What, then, explained the countries’ 
different experiences with the animals? The answer, biolo- 
gists specializing in population ecology tell us, is that the 
carrying capacity for rabbits was greater in Australia, where 
there was more food and fewer predators. 

Does population ecology have anything to teach us about 
interest groups? Gray and Lowery make a convincing case 
that it does. They are not the first social scientists to use this 
theory, which has long been a tool of organizational analysts. 
They are, however, the first political scientists to apply the 
theory successfully to interest groups. By focusing on the 50 
States rather than on Washington, they are able to compare 
the effect of a number of different environmental variable on 
the relative populations of interest groups. They are most 
interested in how such factors influence the density and 
diversity of interest groups within a political system. 

Gray and Lowery correctly note that what scholars know 
about interest group mobilization comes largely from their 
understanding of how individual organizations are formed. 
Political scientists have emphasized the process by which 
entrepreneurs attempt to organize a constituency, as well as 
the kinds of incentives leaders need to offer to convince 
potential members to respond with financial support. As 
valuable as this literature is, it overlooks the carrying capacity 
of any given environment to support lobbying organizations. 

` The authors turn to the central framework of population 
ecology, the Energy-Stability-Area (or ESA) theory of biodi- 
versity, to test their model. They believe that in the political 
world the analogue to area is the latent constituency within 
an environment. Energy is operationally defined in a number 
of different ways, but these measures generally reflect the 
amount of governmental activity in various markets. Gray 
and Lowery conclude, however, that stability has no satisfac- 
tory analogue. Their model works well, and they find that the 
growth rates for interest groups in the states are related to 
“long-term changes in the sizes of latent constituencies and 
the resources of government activity” (p. 157). 

Another core concept of this theory is that of an ecological 
niche. Species adapt to a particular habitat in a way that 
furthers their prospects for survival. This notion has partic- 
ular relevance to current work on interest groups and issue 
networks. Gray and Lowery’s concern is with the ability of 
individual organizations to develop a niche where they have 
exclusive access to the legislative committees and bureau- 
cratic agency responsible for the policies affecting the group. 
In terms of competition for members, the authors find 
extensive partitioning in interest group communities. It ap- 
pears as though many groups are able to define themselves in 
such a way that they come to represent a highly distinct 
constituency. This niche adaptation is a function of internal, 
Organizational needs of the group and has much less to do 
with its interface with government. Gray and Lowery argue 
that this finding contradicts the beliefs of formal theorists, 
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who “often assume that officials design the jurisdictions of 
legislative committees so as to extract rents, and that this 
relationship then determines the structure of interest com- 
munities” (p. 195). 

After their analysis of the ESA model and other aspects of ` 
population ecology theory, the authors turn to examining the 
policy consequences of varying levels of interest-group den- 
sity and diversity in the 50 states. In one such effort they take 
up the common assumption that the growth in the number of 
interest groups has made it more difficult for legislatures to 
get anything done. Their data show that in states with 
relatively dense interest-group populations, the legislatures 
are generally less productive. Their key measure of legislative 
productivity is the proportion of all bills introduced that are 
ultimately enacted, but one wonders if this was the best 
approach. By this method a state legislature that passes a 
high proportion of relatively minor legislation but ignores the 
most important and controversial bills would be considered 
more productive than one that ignores the more minor bills 
and passes a small number of difficult but important legisla- 
tion. 

Gary and Lowery’s most significant findings come out of 
their tests examining the relationship of interest-group 
growth to economic performance. In The Rise and Decline of 
Nations (1982) Mancur Olson claimed that an expanding 
number of interest groups slows economic growth. In Olson’s 
logic, more groups mean more inefficient trade restrictions, 
subsidies, and regulatory schemes protecting a particular 
industry from competition. What Gray and Lowery find, 
however, is that interest-group density is positively associated 
with economic growth in the 50 states. They turn Olson’s 
logic on its head by suggesting that the growth of state 
economies stimulates the growth in the number of groups. As 
resources become more abundant, the species multiply. 

What is particularly striking about this excellent book is the 
theoretical richness that underlies the empirical investigation 
every step of the way. This unusually imaginative work 
succeeds in positioning population ecology at the center of 
interest-group scholarship, and it is sure to influence the field 
for many years to come. 


Participation in Congress. By Richard L. Hall. New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 1996. 293p. $35.50 


E. Scott Adler, University of Colorado 


Richard Hall has undertaken a tremendous task in his book 
on legislative participation in Congress. Not only does he 
seek to explain when and why legislators play an active role in 
policymaking, but also he challenges many of the long-held 
beliefs about the existence of congressional norms. Further- 
more, the conclusions of Hall’s study implicitly question a 
number of the core assumptions and methods of theoretical 
construction that many positive theorists have used to build 
their models of legislative structure. Fortunately, Hall’s effort 
reveals that he is up to the challenge. 

Hall’s principal objective is to design a model of member 
participation in the formation and deliberation of legislation 
and then test hypotheses drawn from this model using data 
from the subcommittee, committee, and floor stages of the 
legislative process. His work in this respect is thorough and 
quite convincing. Hall employs an impressive array of data on 
both the formal and informal actions of House members 
(e.g., votes or offering amendments versus building coalitions 
or interacting with colleagues) to provide a comprehensive 
picture of what he refers to as legislators’ “interest intensity.” 
At the core of Hall’s inquiry is why members participate at all 
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in the forging and passage of specific measures if they are 
under no specific institutional obligation to do so. To answer 
this he offers three possible interests that a rational legislator 
would have in exhausting finite resources on the passage of 
particular enactments: the electoral connection (serving the 
needs of constituents or a subset thereof), a personal policy 
interest in a particular issue arena, or furthering the presi- 
dent’s agenda. 

Hall finds that on the whole TER rates by legisla- 
tors on any given bill are rather low—only about half the 
subcommittee members participate in any way, and the rates 
drop precipitously for committee and floor deliberation. 
There is support for each of the three motivating factors, and, 
as. Hall initially posits, the extent of their influence on 
participation varies according to the institutional arena. For 
example, personal policy interests exhibit the strongest effect 
on the behind-the-scenes activity of members during subcom- 
mittee and committee deliberations, but they are also a 
significant motive in committee markup of legislation. Simi- 
larly, constituency interests have a large effect on legislative 
activity, but this factor is strongest for more public conduct 
during markup and floor consideration. Finally, pursuing the 
legislative agenda of the president, Hall finds, is most com- 
mon at the subcommittee and committee level. In part, these 
findings should be heartening to anyone concerned that 
responsiveness to constituent concerns in policymaking has 
withered with the rise of careerism and institutionalization in 
Congress. 

While Hall teaches us plenty about the participatory 
motives of members, I do have one relatively minor quibble 
with the suggestion that legislators may be compelled to 
pursue the president’s agenda. Investing in fairly distant 
political carrots in exchange for carrying the president’s 
legislative water seems a rather weak catalyst for most 
members to exhaust their scarce legislative resources. In fact, 
Gary Cox and Matthew McCubbins (Legislative Leviathan: 
Party Government in the House, 1993) might plausibly suggest 
that members have a more direct institutional motivation 
(plum committee assignments, garnering leadership support 
for one’s own policy interests, jand so forth) to support the 
party caucus and leaders rather than the president. This 
would seem even more likely to be the case in an era of 
strengthened caucus management of chamber agendas. 

Nonetheless, just knowing the role that these motivations 
play in the actions of members, would be significant findings 
in and of themselves. Yet, Hall additionally questions the 
extent to which institutional position and seniority shape 
members’ legislative pursuits. His findings cast new light on 
an aspect of congressional behavior—norms—that scholars 
have largely declared dead since the reforms of the 1970s. 
Hall’s contention is that these folkways never actually existed, 
and tonduct that gave the appearance of norms was merely a 
manifestation of rational decisions on the part of individual 
members. For instance, he confirms that freshmen partici- 
pate less at all stages of the policy process, but he attributes 
this to the institutional constraints they face (higher informa- 
tion and transaction costs) rather than socially imposed 
expectations of behavior. To support this contention Hall 
demonstrates that recent transfers to committees (another 
group with high management costs) also participate less than 
the average member, and senior committee members (a 
group with presumably very low costs) are no more likely to 
get into the fray on the floor than are their House colleagues. 
On the issue of specialization and deference, Hall finds only 
weak evidence to show that' such a norm exists at the 
subcommittee and committee level, and he finds no support 
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for the expectation of mutual noninterference during floor 
deliberation. 

Since Hall challenges the existence of norms in any con- 
gressional period—pre- or postreform—he is compelled to 
question whether his findings for the early 1980s are not 
simply an artifact of the modern-day extinction of these 
behavioral expectations, as many have claimed. Hall does this 
by comparing participation data for the same committee 
twenty years apart (Education and Labor for 1961-62 and 
1981-82). His findings dispel the contention not only that 
there has been a disappearance of some conduct often 
attributed to norms—freshmen participated less than other 
members in the 1960s and continued to do so in the 1980s— 
but also that folkways, like deference, never existed in the 
prereform Congress to begin with. 

Later Hall tests whether many of these institutionally 
based findings for the 1980s are applicable under the height- 
ened partisanship of the 1990s or in the Senate. In the 
Democratic 103rd Congress (1993-94) he finds that most 
members still do not participate in any significant way, and, 
again, members with lower informational and transaction 
costs are more likely participants in policy deliberation than 
others. Once more, normative behavioral expectations are 
highly suspect; seniority does not encourage greater activity, 
and there is no evidence of deference among subcommittees. 
In the Senate, Hall similarly observes that participation is 
sporadic and that subcommittee members and leaders par- 
ticipate at higher rates than others, but this frequency is at 
even lower levels than the House. Unfortunately, Hall is 
unable to examine data for the Republican 104th Congress, 
but he speculates that little has changed. With considerable 
alterations in the policy process, including greater leadership 
involvement in committee activities, extension of this study to 
the more current congresses begs to be done (Hall and 
McKissick have subsequently conducted some of this re- 
search). 

Considering the weight of Hall’s findings it would be 
imprudent not to reflect on what this examination of partic- 
ipation in policymaking tells us with respect to new institu- 
tional models of legislative structure. Hall does address this 
briefly at the end of the book; moreover, it is nearly impos- 
sible to remove his inferences in this study from what he has 
argued previously about such theories of congressional orga- 
nization (see Richard Hall, “Empiricism and Progress in 
Positive Theories of Legislative Institutions,” in Positive 
Theories of Congressional Institutions, ed. Kenneth Shepsle 
and Barry Weingast, 1995). Specifically, Hall has taken issue 
with the generalizations that positive theorists have made 
about the mapping of the policymaking process. He has 
expressed the sense that in the formulation of many formal 
models of legislative structure positive theorists, to para- 
phrase Fiorina, have not appropriately abstracted and cap- 
tured the most important features of the empirical situation 
and, hence, have constructed an overstylized policymaking 
process. Theories based on unrealistic characterizations of 
congressional policymaking, Hall asserts, lead to unrealistic 
predictions. 

Hall maintains that theorists who concentrate on the 
structures and actions of chambers, parties, or committees 
are mussing the critical locus for policy decision making. He 
contends that policies do not emanate from the actions of an 
entire House chamber, a full committee room, or even a 
packed subcommittee parlor; rather, they origimate from a 
handful of legislators with specific policy or constituency 
interests. Hall demonstrates that for half the bills he exam- 
ined in the floor study the active participants had significantly 
greater bias with respect to constituency interests and per- 
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sonal policy preferences. The actors most diligent in policy- 
making are in many instances unrepresentative of the pref- 
erences and interests of the chamber, committee, or even 
subcommittee. 

Moreover, Hall has insisted that empincism should take on 
a more informative role in the construction of positive 
theories. While he has not used his empirical findings to this 
end here (and in all fairness this was clearly not the intention 
of his work), the question remains as to how one might 
incorporate Hall’s discoveries concerning participation in 
policymaking for better theories of congressional organiza- 
tion. Presumably (at least for Fiorina) it would be up to Hall 
at this point to demonstrate that features of the policymaking 
process he has emphasized—formation and deliberation of 
legislation by a small group of highly interested legislators— 
are theoretically the most important structural features in 
this aspect of congressional action (Morris Fiorina, “After- 
word,” in Positive Theories of Congressional Institutions, ed. 
Kenneth Shepsle and Barry Weingast, 1995). 

Despite this prescription for applying Hall’s findings con- 
cerning participation in policy decision making, Participation 
in Congress greatly advances our understanding of the moti- 
vations of legislators. This book will be critical for any scholar 
studying the congressional policy process for many years to 
come. Furthermore, Hall has highlighted an important aspect 
of policy preferences that has been overlooked in much of the 
research on congressional decision making: Preferences not 
only have “direction” but, perhaps more important, they have 
“force.” That is, the influential component of members’ 
behavior is not necessarily their disposition for or against a 
bill, it is their willingness to use scarce resources to go to bat 
for their convictions. In this respect Hall’s study has illumi- 
nated many of the critical issues commonly neglected when 
examining congressional participation, while at the same it 
skillfully questions some of the methods and assumptions 
that political scientists have employed in the study of con- 
gressional structure and policymaking. 


New Deal Justice: The Constitutional Jurisprudence of Hugo 
L. Black, Felix Frankfurter, and Robert H. Jackson. By 
Jeffrey D. Hockett. Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 
1996. 322p. $67.50 cloth, $24.95 paper. 


William Lasser, Clemson University 


Jeffrey D. Hockett’s interesting study of the three leading 
lights of the Roosevelt Court is not really about “New Deal 
Justice”; the title, as the author admits, is subtly misleading. 
Given the three justices’ very marked jurisprudential philos- 
ophies, Hockett writes, “the book’s title is not a reference to 
a shared ideal of constitutional justice toward which Roos- 
evelt’s appointees strove. Rather, each man was a ‘New Deal 
justice’ who jllustrated one of several distinct jurisprudential 
tendencies compatible with the reform politics of the 1930s” 
(p. 12). Thus, this book tells us more about Black, Frank- 
furter, and Jackson than it does about either the New Deal or 
the Supreme Court. 

That these three men approached constitutional questions 
differently is not surprising. As Hockett points out, they came 
to the New Deal from diverse backgrounds, and each saw the 
central problems of the 1930s and 1940s from the vantage 
point of his own past. As long as the central questions 
occupying the Court concerned economic policy, all three 
could agree with Roosevelt that the Constitution needed to 
grow to accommodate the challenges of the modern world. 
When the Court turned its attention to civil rights and civil 
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liberties, however, they—like so many of the nonjudicial New 
Dealers—went their separate ways. 

Black and Frankfurter, of course, have inspired a virtual 
industry of scholarship (Hockett lists sixteen full-length 
books devoted to one or both of them, not to mention 
countless essays and articles). Scholars have paid far less 
attention to Jackson, who served as solicitor general and 
attorney general before joining the Court, and who led the 
U.S. prosecution team at Nuremberg while a justice. Hockett 
does a commendable job of steering a course through the 
crowded channels of Black and Frankfurter scholarship, but 
he is clearly at his best in the more open waters of Jackson’s 
jurisprudence. 

Hockett sees Black’s constitutional jurisprudence as pro- 
foundly antihierarchical, a philosophy rooted in the justice’s 
early populism. Black saw the Court as an essential bulwark 
against exploitation of society’s less fortunate groups. “Ty- 
rannical governments,” he wrote in a 1960 law review essay, 
“had immemorially utilized dictatorial criminal procedure 
and punishment to make scapegoats of the weak, or of 
helpless political, religious, or racial minonties and those who 
differed, who would not conform and who resisted tyranny” 
(p. 96). Black’s opposition to hierarchy helps explain his 
near-absolutist views on freedom of speech and press, as well 
as his passionate efforts to incorporate the Bill of Rights en 
masse. But Black did not “invariably pursue and render 
antihierarchical rulings,” as Hockett admits; because he tied 
his rulings very closely to the constitutional text and to the 
original intent of the framers, he upheld the constitutionality 
of capital punishment; refused to extend the Fourth Amend- 
ment to cover wiretaps; and opposed the Court’s decisions 
establishing a right to privacy. Black’s insistence on tying his 
decisions to the Constitution, according to Hockett, reflects 
less a fear of judicial abstraction than a belief in the inherent 
antihierarchical tendencies of the Constitution itself. Al- 
though strict constructionism would lead to some conserva- 
tive results, it would make it more difficult for “the reaction- 
aries” to do the “wrong thing” when they “recapture the raw 
power of the Court” (p. 127). 

By contrast, Hockett views Frankfurter’s constitutional 
philosophy as “the logical outgrowth of a view of society and 
politics that emphasized the danger of abstract thinking in an 
age of interdependence and regarded the judiciary as prone 
to abstraction” (p. 169). Thus, in general, Frankfurter was 
deferential to the decisions of administrative and political 
officers, upholding (for example) compulsory flag salutes in 
the public schools and urging his colleagues to stay out of the 
reapportionment controversy. Here, again, the record is 
mixed, however, as Hockett must admit. Frankfurter ruled 
against the government in cases involving the Establishment 
Clause, the Fourth Amendment, and civil rights. 

While Black and Frankfurter were grounded in the popu- 
list and progressive responses to industrialization, Jackson, 
according to Hockett, “shared in the court-centered thought 
patterns of the pre-industrial legal community” (p. 215). 
These thought patterns, which Hockett traces to the early- 
nineteenth-century jurist James Kent, were dominated by a 
concern about “the tendency of political majorities to over- 
State their interests and to neglect the concerns of minorities” 
(p. 242). Jackson expressed this concern most eloquently in 
the flag-salute case: “If there is any fixed star in our consti- 
tutional constellation,” he wrote, “it is that no official, high or 
petty, can prescribe what shall be orthodox in politics, 
nationalism, religion, or other matters of opinion or force 
citizens to confess by word or act their faith therein” (West 
Virgina v. Barnette, 319 U.S., 624, at 641-2[1943]). 

In sharp contrast to the conventional wisdom, Hockett 
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denies that the Nuremburg trials were a turning point in 
Jackson’s jurisprudential career. While acknowledging that 
his opinions show a “change in tone” after the trials, Hockett 
stresses the long-term consistency of the justice’s philosophy. 
He continued to manifest a belief in the need for a strong 
judiciary, tempered by the nuanced, fact-based pragmatism 
of the country lawyer he had been before he came to 
Washington. 

Hockett’s chapters on Jackson underscores the need for a 
full-length, scholarly biography of the justice, one that em- 
phasizes not only his years on the Court but also his New 
Deal career, his relationship with Roosevelt, and his experi- 
ences at Nuremburg. As a whole, New Deal Justice makes 
plain the importance of understanding the cultural and 
historical backgrounds not only of Supreme Court justices 
but of political figures in general. Although the book would 
have benefited from a more thorough analysis of the inter- 
relationships among its three subjects, Hockett has added a 
significant piece to the puzzle'of the mid-twentieth-century 
court. 


Crosstalk: Citizens, Candidates, and the Media in a Presi- 
dential Campaign. By Marion R. Just, Ann N. Crigler, 
Dean E. Alger, Timothy E. Cook, Montague Kern, and 
Darrell M. West. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1996. 264p. $46.00 cloth, $16.95 paper. 


Audrey A. Haynes, Georgia State University 


Anyone conducting research in media and politics knows the 
difficulties that abound in the endeavor. Studies in this area 
require large quantities of resources—particularly time, ef- 
fort, and skill. Fortunately, by the formation of what amounts 
to a brain trust, the authors of Crosstalk have marshaled their 
resources to provide an exemplary study of the process by 
which candidates, the media, and citizens interact and influ- 
ence one another and ultimately determine the outcome of 
presidential campaigns. 

The basic argument set forth in Crosstalk is that presiden- 
tial campaigns matter because the interactions of the candi- 
dates, the news media, and the public combine to construct 
candidate images and the meaning of the campaign in a 
dynamic process that varies across time and space. Each 
participant can both constrain or lead other participants 
through a dynamic discourse that sets priorities and expec- 
tations which can have important consequences for gover- 
nance. 

This argument is explored.by the authors in a series of 
well-organized and easily read chapters. The initial chapters 
artfully present their theory of construction and detail the 
design of the study. The authors then systematically discuss, 
first, citizen knowledge of the campaign, the origins of this 
information, and the portions of this information that appear 
to matter to individuals in creating their considerations; 
second, the information disseminated by the candidates 
through their ads; and, third, the media information and 
images provided to the public. The book ends with an 
exploration of how citizens: use this information and a 
thorough review of the constructionist model of voting and its 
implications. 

A major contribution of this study is the authors’ ability to 
bring together various elements of the political campaign— 
the candidates, the media, and the public—under one theo- 
retical umbrella. The constructionist perspective points to the 
process of building and creating meaning, given the informa- 
tional building blocks provided the media and candidates 
themselves. The individual’s personal information environ- 
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ment (PIE) is an important factor in the considerations that 
one makes using this information. The PIE can be thought of 
as the foundation upon which the construct is to be made. 
These PIEs can vary because not all citizens have access to 
the same level of information, nor do all individuals have the 
same ability or desire to take in this information. The theory 
points to a more active role for citizens as they assess and 
construct candidate images, but the authors also note the 
critical nature of the information environment in which 
citizens make these considerations. 

In the process of testing their theory, the authors make 
some major contributions to studies of campaigns and the 
media and confirm a number of findings from previous 
studies. This is important, given the relative scarcity of 
comprehensive media studies. Their study is longitudinal, 
exploring the 1992 presidential campaign from January to 
November. They take a multimethod approach, using content 
analysis of candidate ads as well as information about when 
and where they were run; a content analysis of campaign 
news in four media markets, which included metropolitan 
newspapers and local television news broadcasts, in addition 
to the nightly news shows of the four major networks; and 
in-depth interviews, focus groups, and surveys of the public in 
the designated media markets. Their addition of local TV 
news to the mix of informational resources is truly important 
since this area has been virtually unexplored. In particular, 
the study examines different kinds of people in different 
information environments and demonstrates quite effectively 
the implications of these differences for political behavior. 

While Crosstalk offers a plethora of interesting results, 
some stand out more than others. For example, it was found 
that in 1992 people entered the campaign with a clear idea of 
the issues they would like to see addressed and an idea of 
how they thought the campaign should be conducted. Yet, 
this public concern is not enough to keep an issue on the 
agenda if candidates and the media choose to ignore it. Thus, 
it is the interaction of all three—citizens, media, and candi- 
dates—that builds the campaign discourse. 

Just and others found that candidates tend to run highly 
integrated campaigns centering on a single message and 
bringing together issues with the candidate’s character. This 
is another important contribution of the book—further dis- 
cussion of the idea that a candidate’s personal qualities are 
intrinsically related to policy. It is suggested that candidate 
messages are inextricably about both issues and character at 
the same time. The public uses issue information to infer 
character information and vice versa, while candidates grav- 
itate toward issues that amplify their self-presentation as they 
emphasize aspects of their past and their personality that 
bolster their policy concerns. 

As to the nature and availability of campaign information, 
the authors suggest that while in some sense the news media’s 
presentation of political information is homogeneous— often 
the same events and players are focused upon—there are 
differences in the tone and availability of the coverage. Media 
outlets that produce more journalist-initiated stories tend to 
contain more negative coverage. The size of the media 
market can affect the amount of coverage available to 
consumers. Local coverage amount is influenced by such 
factors as the candidates’ attention to the locale, the timing of 
the primary in that or a nearby state, and the extent of 
candidate advertising in the media market. So candidates can 
influence the availability of information about themselves. 
Moreover, one’s locale can determine one’s access to political 
information and thus one’s considerations about the candi- 
dates and the meaning of the campaign. 

Notable also is the finding that all three kinds of media put 
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the greatest emphasis on the candidates’ personal qualities 
and their chances for election. Issue positions come in third. 
Early in the campaign, issues are more prominent, but they 
take a back seat when the race becomes more heated. Yet, 
rather than completely upstaging issue coverage, the cam- 
paign process stories generally share the stage. Thus, the 
public never sees issues completely disappear from the news 
media’s campaign coverage. 

This brief review does not do justice to the many interest- 
ing findings in this study. It is recommended to those 
interested in the media, campaigns, voting behavior, public 
opimion, and political psychology. It works hard to mount a 
serious and comprehensive effort to explain the role of 


information and the process by which it is created and used in | 


the election context. It is difficult to find major shortcomings 
in this study. Some might question the generalizability of the 
results based on the study of one campaign examined in four 
locales, but this is a criticism that can be leveled at most 
media studies, few of which are as comprehensive as this one. 
Overall, Crosstalk advances our knowledge of the dynamic 
process of political communication and its implications for 
democracy. 


Federalism and Rights. Edited by Ellis Katz and G. Alan 
Tarr. Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 1996. 208p. 
$57.50 cloth, $24.95 paper. 


Michael Esler, Ohio Wesleyan University 


One promise of the recent discovery of state constitutional 
law by state courts, the so-called judicial federalism, is that 
states would take a more active role in protecting rights. This 
volume represents a timely addition to the literature on 
federalism and rights as well as on the new judicial federal- 
ism. The nine essays were first presented at an international 
conference on federalism and rights, sponsored by the Center 
for the Study of Federalism, in November 1992. An interdis- 
ciplinary effort, six of the essays were written by political 
scientists, two by sitting judges, two by academic lawyers, and 
one by a university president who also was an author of the 
Florida Constitution. 

The book is organized into three sections: there are three 
theoretical essays, four on federalism and rights in the United 
States, and two on federalism and rights outside the United 
States, namely, in the European Community and Canada. 
There is a fine line between the first two sections, as the 
theoretical essays draw heavily on the American experience 
for their examples, and the essays on the United States are 
quite theoretical. What emerges, then, is a theoretically rich 
volume that is heavily oriented toward the relationship 
between federalism and rights in the United States. 

The two aims of the editors are, first, to investigate 
federalism’s effect on rights in mature federal democracies 


such as the United States and, second, to offer guidance to. 


newly emerging democracies that are contemplating federal 
arrangements for their own governments. The volume cer- 
tainly succeeds in the former. The essays on American 
federalism are thoughtful and even. They pursue similar 
themes while providing different perspectives on these 
themes. As a result, the essays complement one another 
nicely. 

One theme of these essays is the potentially enhanced role 
for states in protecting rights during the era of the new 
judicial federalism. Symbolically, the era began with Justice 
William Brennan’s now famous call for state courts to rely on 
their own constitutions to further rights to counter retrench- 
ments by the Burger Court. The rules governing federal-state 
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judicial relations are complex (but described well in Judge 
Dorothy Toth Beasley’s essay). In essence, state courts must 
respect the level of rights protection mandated by federal 
courts for most rights that are found in both state and federal 
constitutions. State courts are free to provide protection for 
rights beyond the level required by federal law, however, as 
long as there is an “independent and adequate” basis for 
doing so in state law. By the end of the Warren Court era 
most state courts deferred to federal law when protecting 
rights. They were unable to go below the floor established by 
the federal courts and generally unwilling to go above. State 
law was left to atrophy. With the rise of the more conserva- 
tive post-Warren Supreme Court, and the attendant lowering 
of national standards for protecting rights, state judges and 
scholars alike began to consider whether state law might be 
used to expand rights. 

Given these developments, one would have expected 
greater attention to the relationship between federalism and 
rights among public law scholars. Yet, these essays, particu- 
larly the essay by Professor Gary Jacobsohn, note the general 
ambivalence of scholars toward the idea that federalism 
might serve to protect rights, even in the wake of the new 
judicial federalism. To be sure, the era has spawned a sizable 
literature. Most of it focuses on the extent to which state 
courts use state law to further rights or speaks to how and 
why state judges should develop their own state constitutions. 
These essays are unique in that they are’ more theoretical 
than much of the extant literature, and they focus on the 
effect that federalism has on rights, as opposed to the more 
common, and narrow, focus on the effect that state court 
decisions have on rights. This alone recommends this volume. 
But that is not all. 

These essays provide strong critical arguments for and 
against the claim that federalism promotes rights. The intro- 
ductory chapter by the editors, and Professor A. E. Dick 
Howard’s essay, lay out the arguments most systematically. 
There is general agreement, however, among‘all the authors 
that the states have performed poorly in protecting rights 
throughout American history. State policies that led directly 
to the creation of the Constitution, the states’ performance in 
protecting criminal defendant rights, and especially the 
states’ record on race relations loom large over these essays. 
In combination with the arguments that the United States has 
become more integrated, its population more mobile, and its 
outlook more national, the brief for the claim that the states 
should not be expected to play a leading role in protecting 
rights seems to carry the day. This conclusion is most strongly 
conveyed by President Talbot D’Alemberte’s essay. Argu- 
ably, this volume understates, if only slightly, the role of the 
states in promoting rights in recent decades. As the literature 
on the new judicial federalism amply demonstrates, state 
judges have been increasingly involved in protecting rights. 
Perhaps an essay that featured some of these developments 
might have offered a more positive outlook. 

While these essays express pessimism about the possibility 
that the states will become more committed to protecting 
rights in the future than they have in the past, they do not 
concede the argument that federalism plays no role in the 
protection of rights. In fact, they argue that federalism has 
always played a significant role in the protection of rights 
through the structure of government created by it. The essays 
by professors Jacobsohn, Daniel Elazar, Jean Yarbrough, 
and Michael Zuckert are particularly effective in expressing 
this idea. They do so by specifying different types of rights 
and different conceptions of federalism to demonstrate the 
important role played by federalism in protecting rights in the 
United States. For instance, by creating different levels of 
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government, federalism provides multiple points of access for 
citizen participation, thereby facilitating public freedom and 
democracy. And in dispersing power among the federal and 
state governments, federalism! promotes negative freedom 
against the power of a consolidated government. Moreover, if 
we conceive of federalism as a! system whereby states retain 
significant independent power: but the federal government 
serves as a check against the abuse of rights by the states, 
then federalism is consistent with the protection of public and 
private rights. These and similar arguments are sophisticated 
and thus will be of interest to theorists and public law 
scholars alike. 

The essays on federalism ana rights in the European 
Community, by Judge Koen Lenaerts, and Canada, by Pro- 
fessor Irwin Cotler, are informative in offering points of 
comparison to the U.S. experience with federalism. Neither 
these essays, however, nor those on the United States, give 
much attention to how the types of federalism that exist in 
the European Community, Canada, and the United States 
might be applied to other settings, such as newly developing 
democracies. In light of the emphasis given to the history and 
social context of the different types of federalism analyzed in 
these essays, one is left to wonder just what newly developing 
democracies might adapt from these examples.’ Still, this 
volume makes an umportant contribution to the literature on 
federalism and rights, particularly as they operate in the 
United States. 


The Amerasia Spy Case: Prelude to McCarthyism. By Har- 
vey Klehr and Ronald Radosh. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1996: |266p. $29.95. 


Gary J. Schmitt, Nitze School of Advanced International 
; Studies 


Although more and more is written each ‘year on subjects 
related to intelligence, the scholarly quality of these works 
continues to be mixed. In part, this remains the case because 
concrete data and reliable sources are still difficult to:come 
by. Decades often pass before enough material is available to 
do ‘serious assessments of particular intelligence topics. For 
example, only in recent years, in the aftermath of new 
material being declassified from British and U.S. archives, 
have studies and histories begun to appear which integrate in 
a serious fashion the role Allied intelligence played (and did 
not play) in the strategic decisions and campaigns of World 
War II. 

Slowly, the intelligence picture from the cold war’s early 
years also has begun to take shape. Partial access to the state 
archives of some former communist regimes, combined with 
the U.S. government's release of material related to its 
codebreaking of Soviet intelligence communications from the 
late 1940s and 1950s, has helped clarify, for instance, the 
charges of espionage directed at Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, 
Alger Hiss, and others. Using newly declassified files and 
transcripts of FBI wiretaps, Harvey Klehr and Ronald Ra- 
dosh have, with The Amerasia Spy Case, “re-opened” the first 
important “spy” case of the Cold War. In doing so, they have 
provided the most definitive account to date of both the case 
itself and its place in the domestic pora turmoil over 
anticommunism which followed. 

Amerasia was a left-wing journal ai Asian affairs, 
and its edıtor, Philip Jaffe, was|described by a friend as “a sort 
of super fellow-traveler of the. American Communist Party.” 
In 1945, British and U.S. intelligence officials noticed that 
classified material from the Office of Strategic Services had 
made its way into the magazine’s pages. Upon investigation 
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(by means of break-ins, surveillance, and phone taps), coun- 
terintelligence officers learned that Jaffe had thousands of 
pages of government documents. These included numerous 
top-secret reports, a good portion of which seemed to have 
come from persons within the Department of State. 

In addition, in an apparent bit of happenstance, govern- 
ment surveillance recorded a Soviet agent’s attempt to recruit 
Jaffe for intelligence work—a prospect in which he showed 
more than mild interest. Concerned by that possibility, and 
worried that those under investigation were becoming aware 
of being watched, the people in charge of the investigation 
decided to wrap it up. In early June 1945, the FBI arrested six 
individuals: Jaffe, his assistant, another journalist, and three 
government employees believed to be Jaffe’s principal 
sources for government documents. All three government 
employees worked at the Department of State in Asian 
affairs. 

In the end, only two of those arrested were fined, and no 
one served any time in jail. As Klehr and Radosh detail, 
old-style political wheeling and dealing, bureaucratic incom- 
petence, foreign policy concerns, possible pay-offs, and the 
lack of a clear legal basis for much of the evidence gathered 
(and, hence, its inadmissibility in court) combined to produce 
little in the way of actual prosecutions. 

The substantive heart of the book, however, is not about 
the government’s failure to get convictions but about how its 
effort was interpreted politically. For many liberals, the case 
was viewed as a government program to gag opposition to its 
pro~Nationalist China policy by a form of prosecutorial 
redbaiting. Not privy to either the quantity or quality of 
classified material handed over to Amerasia, establishment 
journalists such as Drew Pearson condemned the arrests as a 
heavy-handed attempt by the administration to stop leaks of 
material it found politically embarrassing. For many on the 
right, however, the paltry results in the courtroom smelled of 
a cover-up designed to protect officials within the Depart- 
ment of State and the Truman administration who had 
showed a bit too much sympathy for policies friendly to 
Moscow and Mao. Two subsequent congressional investiga- 
tions of the case—both largely whitewashes—only fueled 
more suspicions. Connecting the dots in persuasive fashion, 
Klehr and Radosh then track how the case and those 
suspicions helped generate Senator Joseph McCarthy’s 
claims about communists in the ranks of the Department of 
State and, in turn, the political and cultural pathologies 
associated with McCarthyism. 

The Amerasia Spy Case, in short, is not really about 
espionage. Nevertheless, the authors, each having coau- 
thored other works on related topics (Radosh, The Rosenberg 
File: The Search for the Truth, 1983; Klehr, The Secret World 
of American Communism, 1995), provide a good if somewhat 
untidy overview of the intelligence and counterintelligence 
aspects of the case. 

What is missmg in their account, however, is analysis of 
why, in this particular instance, low politics and demagoguery 
ruled the day. Saying, as the authors do, that the case had no 
heroes, while certainly true, is not sufficient to explain why 
the everyday workings of the government and the political 
system were open to the kind of manipulation that occurred. 

That said, Klehr and Radosh provide an estimable account 
of what was in fact a small spy case but which, they convinc- 
ingly argue, had large consequences. As such, The Amerasta 
Spy Case provides an important window onto the formative 
first days of the politics of the Cold War. 
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Massachusetts Congregationalist Political Thought: 1760- 
1790. By Dale S. Kuehne. Columbia: University of Mis- 
souri Press, 1996. 181p. $37.50. 

The Politics of Revelation and Reason: Religion and Civic 
Life in the New Nation. By John G. West, Jr. Lawrence: 
University Press of Kansas, 1996. 307p. $35.00. 


Carson Holloway, Northern Illinois University 


John West examines the arguments surrounding “evangeli- 
cal,” or traditional Protestant, political activism in the United 
States from 1800 to 1835 with a view to enlightening the 
contemporary political debate about religion’s role in our 
public life. The same questions with which we grapple 
today—whether and how religion should play a part in our 
politics, the advantages and dangers of religious political 
activism—were debated in the nation’s youth, and West 
hopes that by examining the same controversies, but without 
the same direct interest in their outcome, we will be better 
able to discern the real merits of the arguments (p. ix). 

West wants to convey to the extreme proponents and 
opponents of religion’s role in politics an appreciation for the 
more moderate wisdom of the founders, who, on his account, 
understood that faith-ınspired political activism is simulta- 
neously desirable and in need of restraint. For them, religion 
had a legitimate public role insofar as it supported the 
morality upon which republican government depends, that is, 
self-restraint of selfish appetites with a view to the common 
good and respect for the rights of others; but that role was 
limited by the need to protect religious liberty, or “the right 
of all sects to worship as their consciences dictate” (p. 73). 
Thus, a mean needs to be struck according to which believers 
are active in politics as defenders of republican morality 
without going too far and violating religious freedom by 
imposing their theological beliefs on others. Achieving this 
mean, West believes, was made possible by the founders’ 
conviction that reason and revelation largely agree on moral 
truth, which belief created a “common ground” on which 
those motivated by religion could persuade their secular 
fellow citizens without appealing to theological doctrines 
which the latter did not share (pp. 74-5). 

West recounts the political battles in which evangelicals 
became involved, paying particular attention to their efforts 
to end Sunday mail delivery and to defend the Cherokees 
against Georgia’s attempt to force them from their land. He 
concludes that both the evangelicals and their opponents 
contributed something to the working of the founders’ plan. 
On the one hand, evangelical political activity, and especially 
that on behalf of Cherokee rights, demonstrated religious 
idealism’s unique ability to stand firm in defense of republi- 
can morality. It did so, moreover, without threatening reli- 
gious liberty, for evangelicals based their arguments both on 
revelation, as when they warned that God punishes iniquitous 
nations, and on reason, as when they pointed, for example, to 
the right to property articulated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. On the other hand, this moderation was in part due 
to their opponents’ (actually unjustified and opportunistic) 
charges that evangelicals were seeking to impose their theol- 
ogy on others, which forced the faithful to prove their critics 
wrong by making their case in terms acceptable to believers 
and nonbelievers alike (p. 211). 

One difficulty is the book’s problematic presentation of the 
founders’ understanding of religious liberty as incompatible 
with an established church. None of the founders, he claims, 
wished the government to promote any particular religious 
belief or to “interfere with the religious opinions of the 
citizens” at all (p. 73). He points to Madison’s “Memorial and 
Remonstrance,” which held that “Religion is wholly exempt” 
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from the “cognizance” of “Civil Society,” as providing a good 
summary of the founders’ thought on the subject (p. 74). But 
for this claim to be fully persuasive, West would have to 
explain why the founders’ Constitution, by applying the First 
Amendment only to the national government, tacitly allowed 
states to go so far in interfering with citizens’ religious 
opinions as to establish state churches. 

A further difficulty arises with West’s characterization of 
Pope Gregory XVI’s condemnation of the “freedom to 
publish any writings whatever and disseminate them to the 
people” as a “forthright attack on the principles of American 
republicanism” (pp. 104-5). West defends John Wither- 
spoon’s call for prohibitions on profane and blasphemous 
speech as in harmony with the founding generation’s ethos, 
because both recognized a, distinction between “liberty and 
licentiousness” (p. 29). Yet, it is not clear how Pope Gregory 
here departs from the founders more than Witherspoon 
does. For the pope rejects not the freedom to publish and 
disseminate writings, but only the unlimited freedom to 
publish and disseminate any writings whatsoever. That is, the 
pope, no less than Witherspoon, rejects not liberty but 
license. 

Despite such difficulties the book succeeds in finding 
grounds on which religious political activists and their oppo- 
nents can be partially reconciled. It demonstrates to the 
latter—by its account of evangelical efforts to alleviate 
poverty, reform prisons, help the disabled, and defend the 
rights of Native Americans—the truth of Tocqueville’s in- 
sight that religion is needed to make democracy compatible 
with human freedom and dignity. It shows the former—by its 
account of the evangelicals’ confidence in and recourse to the 
power of reason to advance moral claims—that it is possible 
and prudent to make their case by means of arguments 
accessible to believer and nonbeliever alike. 

According to Dale Kuehne, the “stalemate” among those 
who dispute over whether the founding was decisively influ- 
enced by Locke (Pangle, Hamowy, Dworetz), participatory 
republicanism (Bailyn, Pocock, Wood), the Scottish Enlight- 
enment (Wills), or Protestant Christianity (Shain, Diggins, 
Heimert, Hart) continues unresolved because thus far most 
scholars, tending to study only the thought of the national 
elite, have made overly broad generalizations on the basis of 
overly narrow research (pp. 11, 14). Thus, his study of the 
political thought of Massachusetts Congregationalist minis- 
ters from 1760 to 1790 is animated by the conviction—shared 
by such commentators as Joyce Appleby, Donald Lutz, and 
M.E. Bradford—that a complete understanding of the found- 
ing requires knowledge of the thought not only of such 
prominent national politicians as Adams, Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton, and Madison but also of the less well-known but more 
religious political activists in the states. 

The author first sketches the Puritan intellectual back- 
ground of the Congregationalist ministers’ ideas. The Puri- 
tans understood themselves to be in a covenant with God, 
according to which obedience would be rewarded with 
earthly prosperity and the reformation of Europe, and dis- 
obedience with death. Government, moreover, was believed 
to play an important part in promoting the keeping of the 
covenant. With a view to this end citizenship was restricted to 
church members, and the government took an active role in 
promoting virtue and piety (p. 44). 

This vision of spiritual statecraft was difficult to sustain in 
practice, however. The second generation of Puritans in 
Massachusetts proved less pious than the first, and a new 
colonial charter was finally promulgated, one which ended 
ecclesiastical tests for citizenship and assigned to government 
more worldly purposes (p. 54). The effects of these changes 
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are clearly shown in Kuehne’s examination of the thought of 
the Puritans’ Congregationalist successors. The consensus of 
the ministers was that “the central concern of government is 
the promotion of liberty,” understood apparently as freedom 
of conscience and security in one’s life and property (p. 125). 
The ministers continued to believe, however, that “the most 
important factor in a healthy polity was the Christian reli- 
gion” (p. 145). Thus, Kuehne concludes that Reformed 
Christianity was the primary influence on their thought. 
Although the clergy were “close to a point of transition,” 
their “deepest commitments” were still to “their Calvinist 
roots” and not to “Enlightenment traditions” (p. 144). 

Although it is true that the political importance of piety 
and virtue had a place in the Congregationalist clergy’s 
thought no less than in that of their Puritan forebears, it is 
also true that it had a radically different place. For the 
Puritans the purpose of politics was to promote the virtuous 
and pious behavior that fulfilled the covenant (p. 44). But the 
sermons surveyed by Kuehne suggest that for the Congrega- 
tionalists the purpose of politics was to protect the safety and 
liberty of the citizens and that government’s role in encour- 
aging virtue and piety was understood as useful to those ends 
(see pp. 93, 97, 100, 122, 134). Perhaps, despite the difference 
of ends, Congregationalist and Puritan political thought 
remained compatible insofar as both held that government 
should promote virtue and piety. But the extent of this 
compatibility depended on whether the kind of piety and 
virtue necessary to maintain a liberal political order was the 
same as that necessary to fulfill a covenant with a righteous 
God. Kuehne seems unaware of this decisive question, and as 
a result he fails to recognize the radical nature of Congrega- 
tionalist political thought’s departure from Puritan political 
thought. 

Kuehne unaccountably fails to return explicitly in his 
“Epilogue” to the broad concerns raised in his “Introduc- 
tion.” It thus remains unclear how his argument that Re- 
formed Christianity was the decisive influence on the Con- 
gregationalists’ political thought deepens our understanding 
of the character of the founding itself. He only remarks that 
“more study is needed to understand the full nature of the 
influence of Reformed thought at the founding” (p. 151). 
Thus, the reader is left unsure how or whether Kuehne’s 
study helps to resolve, as he originally seemed to imply it 
would, the deadlock among the various interpretations of the 
political theory of the founding. 


The Collapse of the Democratic Presidential Majority: Re- 
alignment, Dealignment, and Electoral Change from 
Franklin Roosevelt to Bill Clinton. By David G. Lawrence. 
Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1996. 251p. $65.00. 

The Divided Democrats: Ideological Unity, Party Reform, 
and Presidential Elections. By William G. Mayer. Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1996. 214p. $65.00 cloth, $18.95 


paper. 
Byron E. Shafer, Oxford University 


Both of these books begin with the same basic puzzle. What 
is it that changed in American electoral politicking as the 
New Deal era ebbed, so as to yield such noticeably different 
outcomes? And how should we describe the resulting politics, 
so as to restore some integrated way of understanding it? 
Both books also proceed by the same basic method. Each not 
only relies on data from the American National Election 
Studies but also turns particularly to neglected elements 
within these data, resurrecting some frequently overlooked 
items while recalculating old favorites in new and illuminat- 
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ing ways. As a result, both books share two cardinal virtues: 
questions big enough to be worth asking, and explicit, 
empirical, systematic answers. 

Where they differ is in the central conceptual notions 
through which they address these puzzles and to which they 
apply their data. In The Divided Democrats, William Mayer 
begins with the problem of a majority party that has had 
difficulty winning recent presidential elections, the very ones, 
presumably, best suited to reflecting its majority. Mayer 
organizes his inquiry around the question—a grand and 
recurrent one—of whether there is an inherent structural 
difference between the two great U.S. political parties, large 
enough that it may serve as an underlying explanation for 
these recent difficulties. But he cuts into the argument 
through one of the main explanatory options, namely, party 
reform. 

In this alternative argument, a reformed presidential nom- 
inating process magnifies internal party conflict, and conflic- 
tual nominations then contribute to defeat at the general 
election. In two forceful substantive chapters, Mayer main- 
tains instead that reformed rules for delegate allocation 
neither automatically exaggerate nor prolong discord and, 
even then, that divisive primary contests do not obviously 
make any independent contribution to unhappy outcomes in 
November. His attack on this second point, arguing that the 
relationship between divisiveness at the primary and defeat at 
the general level is entirely spurious, is so well executed that 
it is likely to shift the character of this particular debate. 

“Shift” but not settle, for it is the essence of large and 
running debates that there will always be a retort. Evidence 
which defeats the argument that allocation rules magnify 
conflict cannot simultaneously address the possibility that 
different rules differentially advantage political elites in man- 
aging whatever conflict does arse. Just as evidence which 
defeats—in this reading, annihilates—the argument that di- 
visive primaries shape the November outcome cannot simul- 
taneously address the question of whether different nominat- 
ing mechanics might differentially constrain the registering of 
existing divisions. 

In any case, the reason these reform arguments fail to 
perform, and hence the main positive contribution of the 
book, is presented and elaborated in the next three substan- 
tive chapters. The first two argue that the Democratic Party 
is (by comparison to the Republicans) an inherently more 
conflictual body, containing both a broader array of social 
groups and a wider dispersion of political opinions, and it has 
been so for all the years after 1968. Evidence for this derives 
largely from the plethora of seven-point scales and feeling 
thermometers the ANES has long offered, but which analysts 
have rightfully downplayed, doubting that the general public 
carries preformed seven-point responses in its head, much 
jess that these could have much intersubjective reliability. 
Mayer, however, focuses on the standard deviations of re- 
sponses to these items, a much safer approach. And here the 
message is overwhelming. The Democrats are more divided 
than the Republicans on 107 of 116 policy items and on 99 of 
127 feeling thermometers, more divided than the general 
public as a whole (!) on 75 and 73 of these, respectively. 

The data do let the analyst down on one major part of the 
argument. Mayer also attempts to compare factional posi- 
tions within the parties, and available variables make this 
possible—and enlightening—for the Democrats. But a GOP 
without corporate executives, small business people, or evan- 
gelical Protestants, as these data force it to be, is simply not 
a Republican party that can be said to have passed or failed 
any factional test. Likewise, these differences do not say 
anything about their own lasting character, and hence about 
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how much of the overall difference is due to being the larger 
party, rather than to being specifically the Democratic Party. 
Indeed, there is some evidence in these very measures that 
when the Republican Party finally began to grow in terms of 
mass adherents, in the 1980s, it also became more internally 
diverse. 

Those are, however, peripheral limits on a powerful central 
argument, one which receives a final—and extremely cre- 
ative—elaboration in a chapter on whether the Democrats 
could deal with the problems of diversity by forgetting about 
any central “vision” and retreating to the old-fashioned 
logrolling approach. The conclusion here is no. Too few 
members treat narrow group concerns as all-consuming; too 
many nonmembers find group appeals inherently off-putting. 

In The Collapse of the Democratic Presidential Majority, 
David Lawrence comes at what is basically the same grand 
problem—what has happened to this putative majority par- 
ty?—through the concept of realignment and its derivative 
notion, dealignment. The data are the same as well, that 
succession of postwar ANES surveys, and so is the creative 
application. Lawrence also relies heavily on those seven- 
point scales, and he makes especially strong use of the 
open-ended questions by which respondents offer their likes 
and dislikes about parties and candidates. 

Yet, where Mayer unifies this approach through one 
central theme, that of comparative diversity, Lawrence tests a 
broad range of contributory themes, mcluding a changing 
class structure, the mse of race as a political issue, the 
perceptual problems inherent in ideology, and the place of 
prosperity and its attendant discontents. Several of the 
resulting subanalyses merit particular attention: the section 
highlighting the sift of foreign affairs from a Democratic to 
a Republican asset; the chapter on the sudden rise and quick 
ebb of race as a dominating partisan matter; the teasing out 
of the role of prosperity and its attendant partisan shifts; even 
the simple extension of original realignment statistics in the 
manner of Walter Dean Burnham. 

Like Mayer but more severely, however, Lawrence is 
handicapped by the nature of his data—by what is and is not 
asked, in what format, and when. These data force him to 
argue, for example, that Jimmy Carter suffered a McGovern 
hangover, in which the Democrats remained ideologically 
stigmatized by the general public, but that Ronald Reagan 
relieved them of this disadvantage by taking the GOP off to 
the right. Yet, these findings, while provocative, also risk 
being an artifact of the presence under Carter of items on 
busing, marijuana, criminal rights, and urban riots, coupled 
with their absence under Reagan, who gets only a more 
equivocal item on abortion as a substitute. 

The real problem, however, is in adding up these subanaly- 
ses to get a larger answer to the organizing question. Law- 
rence does not shrink from doing his sums, and the penulti- 
mate conclusion is convincing. On the one hand, realignment 
theory, despite its more pointed implications, proves finally 
unhelpful; indeed, the fact of two “minirealignments” in this 
period, which do conform to the original model but do not 
bring any of its associated characteristics, suggests that no 
further help can be expected. On the other hand, dealign- 
ment, the chosen alternative, either possesses no obvious 
implications to test or predicts a kind of volatility which is 
patently missing. 

In the end, the two books leave the reader at very different 
points. Lawrence has developed a picture of the modern 
world through careful exegesis of a sequence of contributions 
to its current shape. But the use of realignment and dealign- 
ment as his lenses means that he must finally accept the 
conclusion that any search for patterning at a higher level of 
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abstraction is, ın principle, suitable only for an earlier era. In 
our time, even careful analysis of multiple possible influences 
leaves only a residuum: two minirealignments between 1946 
and 1970, giving rise to at least four and probably five distinct 
periods in postwar American politics to date. And even then, 
this residuum will not stretch to the mass partisan attach- 
ments below, which offer nowhere near this picture of twists 
and turns, or to the divided government above—split partisan 
contro! of national government—which receives no attention 
in either these overall conclusions or in the elements that 
lead up to them. 

Mayer offers almost the opposite trajectory. He has fo- 
cused his analysis on one major lens, in the form of partisan 
diversity, and he makes it illuminate a variety of concerns. It 
cannot cast much light on how we got to where we are, since 
an argument portraying the Democrats as inherently more 
diverse cannot itself reveal how they left a period when this 
(more diverse) party reliably won its contests for a period in 
which its fortunes are reliably problematic. Presumably, the 
rise of some of those very issues to which Lawrence attends, 
along with whatever dynamic causes such issues to rise and 
fall, is the explanation here. Yet, the current situation (and 
the current dilemma) of Mayer’s Democrats comes ever so 
sharply into focus. So, as a result, do the obstacles—substan- 
tive and structural, not procedural, obstacles—that they must 
surmount in order to escape their predicament. If it is 
possible to do so by conscious effort, then some new vision 
that will reunite the elements of a diverse party seems the 
only practical solution to a puzzle so skillfully extracted and 
described. 


The Irony of Reform: Roots of American Political Disen- 
chantment. By G. Calvin Mackensie. Boulder, CO: West- 
view Press, 1996. 224p. $61.50 cloth, $18.95 paper. 


William Lunch, Oregon State University 


G. Calvin Mackensie has written a volume that Charles 
Merriam or V. O. Key would like, if they were still with us, 
but that William Riker probably would not. That is because 
the book reflects the methodologically eclectic, accessible, 
reformist tradition that once dominated political science but 
which is now—as even a cursory perusal of the pages of this 
journal will reveal—almost banished from the discipline. And 
communitarians such as Amitai Etzioni or Jean Elshtain will 
like this book, but libertarians, such as James Buchanan, will 
be unhappy with it. As these examples may suggest, Mack- 
ensie has written—and very well—a work which speaks to 
important contemporary political questions and has the 
potential to be controversial, even among popular audiences, 
which is quite unusual in our discipline now. 

Mackensie’s thesis is that “something powerful and com- 
plex and not a little mysterious [has] happened in Ameri- 
ca... the politics of the last decade of the twentieth century 
barely resembled the politics of the postwar period. If a 
revolution had occurred . .. the changes would not have been 
much more dramatic” (pp. xiii-xtv). And yet, the author 
points out, despite all the changes—perhaps because of 
them—Americans are now profoundly unhappy with their 
government and political institutions. These are vitally im- 
portant developments, without a doubt. And Mackensie has 
synthesized a great deal of history and social science research 
on our national social and political life since World War II. 
The topics covered will be familiar to most political scientists, 
though Mackensie’s interpretation differs from those offered 
by a number of others who have written on political changes 
in the postwar era (particularly the 1960s and 1970s), includ- 
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ing Theodore Lowi, Robert Dahl, Samuel Huntington, David 
Ricci, and myself. Mackensie weaves together changes in the 
social and economic fabric of the United States; alterations in 
politics (that is, the electorate; interest groups; campaigns 
and campaign rules, particularly, in presidential elections; and 
campaign communication, particularly television); in Con- 
gress; the presidency; and the courts. So far, so good, if also 
quite familiar. 

But Mackensie denies that there was any “popular consen- 
sus” in support of the changes and claims they were “without 
ideological underpinnings, and without intent” (p. 3). Yet, as 
he shows in the chapter on “The Politics the Reformers 
Made,” changes in presidential election procedures were 
driven by antiwar, antiestablishment activist Democrats after 
their party’s debacle in 1968. Those, such as Austin Ranney, 
who were present at the creation of the new delegate 
selection rules may have had: second thoughts—Ranney’s 
exquisite “mea culpa” in Curing the Mischiefs of Faction is 
sobering—but there can be no doubt that the activists 
involved had elaborate ideological as well as procedural goals 
in mind. James Q. Wilson had shown us as much years earlier 
in The Amateur Democrat. It can be argued, as Aaron 
Wildavsky did repeatedly, that the imstitutional and policy 
changes of the 1960s were counterproductive, but they were 
fully intended. Mackensie implies that when he says “no one 
planned this revolution” (p. 35), what he means is that no 
central ideological purpose or goal was articulated. But the 
thread running through most of the changes he describes is a 
thrust in favor of greater equality, whether for African 
Americans, women, the poor, or other weak groups. Mack- 
ensie is right when he suggests that specific institutional 
changes, such as “sunshine” rules in Congress, may have been 
counterproductive for their sponsors. But miscalculation 
does not imply lack of intent. 

One possible reason for Mackensie’s denial that the devel- 
opments since the mid-1960s had a central thrust or purpose 
is to make more palatable his proposals for institutional 
change, some of which would be quite radical. After all, if no 
one planned the revolution, and it happened rather absent- 
mindedly, few would have a stake in maintaining it. But 
enlarging the House and Senate substantially and allowing 
the president to appoint 20%; of the members (p. 185) is 
hardly a minor proposal, nor is eliminating the filibuster in 
the Senate (p. 188) or banning interest group contributions to 
campaigns (p. 194). The thrust of all these proposed institu- 
tional changes is to strengthen “the whole” against “the 
parts” of the political system, to use the author’s phrase. That 
is, they would make central government action easier on 
major policy issues, so communitarians will applaud, but 
libertarians will be critical. 

But Mackensie is realistic; he recognizes that his proposals 
for change are unlikely to be adopted. And while it is possible 
to congratulate him for boldness and for taking on real-world 
institutional problems that reach far beyond the empty 
statistical manipulation that is so characteristic of political 
science now, it would be unrealistic not to recognize that 
those who have gained from the political changes of the past 
thirty years—from lobbyists on K Street to embattled affir- 
mative action officers—will hardly roll over and play dead for 
any of the proposals made in this book. 

These limitations do not detract from the value of the 
work. Mackensie has synthesized a great deal of U.S. history 
and research over a number of decades, and he writes very 
well. Political scientists will find The Irony of Reform a 
pleasure to read and very stimulating, even if they do not 
agree with everything they read. It 1s a book any serious 
student of the interaction among U.S. culture, recent history, 
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and contemporary politics will want to read, preferably on a 
quiet day before the fire, with the word processor switched 
on. | 


Farm and Factory: Workers in the Midwest, 1880-1990. By 
Daniel Nelson. Bloomington and Indianapolis: Indiana 
University Press, 1995. 258p. $29.95. 


David Plotke, New School for Social Research 


Regions are making a comeback as analytical and empirical 
reference points. One reason is their function as centers of 
economic growth. Another is their significance as arenas 
where a degree of decentralization allows political actors to 
develop relations that cut across jurisdictions without becom- 
ing fully national. (For example, county and state agencies 
develop a regional environmental program.) Regions are also 
a good lens for exploring claims about political culture 
because regional differences can be examined while holding 
national institutions constant. 

Daniel Nelson’s study sheds a good deal of historical light 
on one part of the United States that almost everyone 
recognizes as a region. Nelson analyzes the historical devel- 
opment of occupations and industries in the Midwest from 
the late nineteenth century to the present, and he assesses the 
political forms most closely linked to those activities. 

By “Midwest” Nelson means Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa (p. vii). He claims that 
these states have long constituted a region with common 
economic and social configurations and shared political ex- 
periences (p. 201). In this region agriculture and industry 
formed two largely separate paths to material prosperity. 
These paths were marked out in the early twentieth century, 
by which time a distinctive Midwest had taken shape (p. 62). 
In the first third of this century, the region was a center of 
technical and social innovation. In that dynamic process, the 
decisions of executives and managers were crucial. In the 
second third of this century, public actors played a large role, 
along with the new labor movement built in the 1930s (pp. 
113, 133). 

In the 1960s and 1970s, the forms of growth and economic 
and social integration that were built in the 1930s and 1940s 
came apart. Industrial relations that had been relatively 
stable and consensual became turbulent because of labor 
unrest and vigorous management efforts to undermine 
unions (pp. 176-87). Thus, the golden age of midwestern 
prosperity only fully benefited a single generation of workers. 
Economic instability and weak unions made insecurity a 
defining feature of the decades after the 1960s for urban 
workers (p. 193). 

This story 1s not unfamiliar, but Nelson tells it well. His 
book is a valuable source for anyone concerned with regional 
and national tendencies in labor relations and economic 
change over the last century. It is readable, and its judgments 
of important episodes are reasonable. As a regional eco- 
nomic history, Farm and Factory is generally quite successful. 

The ambitions of the book go beyond this. Nelson wants to 
account for the distinctive regional character of the Midwest 
and to illuminate its politics. In each case he does better at 
narrating than explaining. He is much clearer about the 
economic attributes of the Midwest than about how those 
attributes shaped the region as a distinct economic and social 
entity. (It would have been useful to compare his regional 
data more systematically with national trends.) 

In Nelson’s account of regional politics, two features stand 
out over’ time. One is the political separation between 
farmers and urban workers (as well as their social separation, 
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which has had ethnic and racial elements). The other is the 
uneasy relation between urban workers and the Democratic 
Party; workers rarely gained as powerful and direct a political 
role as union leaders and the more activist currents among 
workers believed they should. Nelson does not make very 
clear why these patterns persisted or whether this durability 
had mainly regional causes. 

A hundred years after the emergence of a distinctive 
industrial Midwest, the damage of the economic and social 
changes of the 1970s and 1980s has not been repaired in the 
region as a whole. Service work has risen to prominence. 
Given the prior industrial character of the Midwest, the 
changes have been very dramatic; in the 1970s, employment 
in business services and health grew by more than 80%, as 
against a one-percent increase in manufacturing employ- 
ment. Yet, Nelson argues, the leading areas of service growth 
in the Midwest are unlikely to produce overall economic 
dynamism in a way that could repeat earlier experiences with 
industrial and agricultural change (pp. 202-4). 

The transition to a less industrial and agricultural econ- 
omy, then, has not been very dynamic in the Midwest. This 
points to a central question Nelson raises but does not pursue 
as much as one may wish. Why was the Midwest a major site 
of economic and social innovation at several points and not 
Others? It was a center of economic and organizational 
change early in the twentieth century; three decades later, 
mass production, demand-oriented economic policies, and 
national recognition of unions came together in a creative 
model that led to wider and more durable prosperity than the 
region had ever seen. In the 1960s and later, however, the 
Midwest seems to have stagnated. It participates in national 
economic and social tendencies without defining them or 
capturing a large part of whatever gains are involved. 

What occurred within the Midwest during its decades of 
innovation and prosperity to create economic and political 
barriers to renewal? Or should the lack of recent innovation 
and the failure to achieve a broad renewal be attributed to 
external factors? Nelson’s book does not answer these ques- 
tions in a satisfactory way, but its solid and interesting 
historical account makes it highly useful for people con- 
cerned with such issues. 


The Right and the Righteous: The Christian Right Confronts 
the Republican Party. By Duane M. Oldfield. Lanham, 
MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 1996. 230p. $27.95. 


Matthew C. Moen, University of Maine 


For two decades, scholars have chronicled the rise and 
institutionalization of the Christian Right in American poli- 
tics, as well as examined its fractures and future. The Right 
and the Righteous is the most systematic treatment in the 
literature of the Christian Right’s (imperfect) incorporation 
into the national Republican Party, although some of its 
findings are sketched out already in previous work. Oldfield’s 
book is based on personal interviews with dozens of elite and 
mass activists in the 1980s and 1990s; attendance at various 
state GOP caucuses, Republican national conventions, and at 
annual meetings of the National Religious Broadcasters; and 
interpretation of an extensive original and secondary litera- 
ture. The different research strategies and accompanying 
findings are nicely integrated into the text. 

The heart of the book is a chronological explanation of the 
Christian Right’s gradual assimilation into the Republican 
Party, from about 1980 through 1994, through the theoretical 
prism of “exit, voice, and loyalty” developed by Albert 
Hirschman. This is the first concerted effort to bring that 
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theoretical perspective to bear on the Christian Right, and it 
offers readers a variety of useful insights. The “exit” dimen- 
sion in the Christian Right ınvolves its regular (but mostly 
idle) threats to leave the GOP if the party does not embrace 
its social conservatism. Oldfield demonstrates how that threat 
becomes less credible over time; he provides a welcome 
corrective to those who predict the Christian Right’s depar- 
ture from the GOP (e.g., Theodore Lowi, The End of the 
Republican Era, 1995). While they are not always pleased 
with the Republican Party, Oldfield notes that religious 
conservatives are increasingly embedded in its organizational 
structure. They cannot transfer their allegiance to the more 
liberal and secular Democratic Party, and they cannot easily 
mouat a third-party campaign given the system of electoral 
rules. Religious conservatives could “exit” ın the sense of 
eschewing politics, but that course would assist the cause of 
their political opponents, and it would undo years of work by 
elite leaders to mobilize a mass constituency. 

The “loyalty” option, a place in the book where Oldfield 
draws upon previous work to do some of his own theorizing 
(pp. 84-6), also causes the Christian Right problems. Its 
supporters on average are more religious than GOP regulars, 
and most of them lack a long-standing record of party service, 
causing them to be viewed suspiciously. To demonstrate their 
loyalty, and to win a place at the table of national party 
politics, religious conservatives support many candidates for 
whom they lack genuine enthusiasm, such as George Bush in 
1992. Elite leaders also mute their criticism of party leaders 
and stress their willingness to be team players. Yet, that 
approach is viewed with skepticism by loyal supporters, who 
worry about the erosion of orthodoxy and who point to the 
lack of reciprocity from party regulars. 

Finally, the “voice” option, such as voting in primaries in 
order to change the party product (p. 80), provides the 
Christian Right a set of problems but also opportunities. It is 
the option pursued by the Christian Coalition—be good 
citizens within the Republican Party, try to deliver votes, 
downplay sectarian language, and promote more secular 
approaches to public policy, such as the mostly economic 
“Contract with America.” It requires some compromise of 
religious principles, loss of intensity among followers, and 
loss of distinctiveness as a social movement. Yet, the “voice” 
option offers religious conservatives the opportunity to exer- 
cise influence within a major national party. According to 
Oldfield, it is the only realistic option, and chapter 6, “A 
Voice Within,” discusses this course of action in the early and 
mid-1990s. 

Oldfield has a good eye for ambiguity and complexity in 
the relationship between the Christian Right and the GOP. 
He is very diligent in outlining the opportunities and costs of 
the “exit, loyalty, or voice” strategies. He describes that 
theoretical perspective in chapter 3 and nicely integrates it in 
subsequent chapters, except for chapter 5, on Pat Robert- 
son’s presidential candidacy, where it would have been 
beneficial. 

Even so, chapter 5 is a strong point of the book. It is a 
useful account of Robertson’s 1988 presidential bid, based on 
interviews with the campaign’s chief strategists and on exten- 
sive research into the early primaries and caucuses. Many 
words have been written about Robertson’s candidacy, but 
only a few authors (e.g., Allen Hertzke, Echoes of Discontent, 
1993) have provided an informed discussion of strategy, 
message, tactics, and outcomes. Oldfield is particularly good 
at explaining the gradual evolution of Robertson’s campaign 
and its fundamental success despite a third-place finish (it 
shaped the Republican agenda and mobilized networks of 
new voters). 
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In contrast to later chapters,, the opening chapters of the 
book are not particularly helpful, at least to scholars of the 
Christian Right. The first chapter covers familiar ground on 
the theological divisions between neoevangelicals, fundamen- 
talists, and pentecostals/charismatics. It also cites the growth 
of religiously conservative churches in recent decades and the 
corresponding decline of the mainline Protestant churches. 
Chapter 2 discusses the inapplicability of the status politics 
paradigm for explaining activism by religious conservatives, 
the religiosity of the American people, and the mobilization 
of religious conservatives following government intrusion 
into their institutions. These chapters could have been ab- 
breviated. 

Yet, Oldfield has produced a'useful addition to the litera- 
ture. He contributes to our understanding of the Christian 
Right’s “up-and-down” relationship with the GOP. He de- 
scribes the movement’s evolving character, reinforcing 
themes prevalent in the literature, such as greater sophisti- 
cation and more mainstream approaches to politics. The 
book provides a benchmark for interpreting events in the 
GOP in future election cycles. It is recommended reading for 
scholars of the Christian Right, the Republican Party, or the 
conservative movement in general. 


Hollywood’s America: Social and Political Themes in Motion 
Pictures. By Stephen Powers, David J. Rothman, and 
Stanley Rothman. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1996. 
298p. $75.00 cloth. $22.95 paper. 

Blackface, White Noise: Jewish Immigrants in the Hollywood 
Melting Pot. By Michael Rogin. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1996. 339p. $24.95. 


Richard M. Merelman, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


These two books are important chapters in their authors’ 
long-term investigations into U.S. political culture. As an 
oddly matched pair, they demonstrate there is far more to the 
recent “renaissance” in the study of political culture than the 
controversies over postmaterialism and social capital. One 
can only hope these two books receive their fair share of 
attention. 

Rogin offers a multilayered consideration of blackface and 
the minstrelsy tradition in U.S. films, with particular empha- 
sis on Al Jolson and his seminal The Jazz Singer. Heavily 
indebted to recent cultural theory, Rogin presents a complex 
interpretation that interweaves historical, psychoanalytic, 
economic, technological, sociological, and political argu- 
ments. Given the range of his analysis, it is not surprising that 
the reader has to leap deftly to keep up. The effort, however, 
is worthwhile; indeed, even when Rogin ıs at his most 
problematic, he offers more insight than most writers on U.S. 
politics and culture. 

Rogin’s basic thesis is that blackface roles in film helped 
transform immigrant Jews into assimilated Americans. But 
Jewish success in appropriating blackface roles reinforced 
black subordination, for it prevented blacks from speaking 
for themselves. Because whites could play at being black, 
blacks could not define their own public reality. Even after 
the blackface musical disappeared in the 1930s its legacy 
influenced postwar racial “problem films,” comedies, and 
musicals. As a result, Hollywood still does not provide much 
cultural support for black empowerment. 

This argument 1s sufficiently controversial that it may 
obscure the most stimulating implications of Rogin’s analysis, 
which go beyond blackface. Because the cultural traditions of 
Europe could not sustain themselves in America, Rogin 
suggests that popular entertainment essentially became 


American culture. As a result, artifice, pretense, and personal 
invention are central components of U.S. political culture. 
Obviously, culture as entertainment and self-invention is 
quite different from traditional European political cultures, 
which root citizens in value, class, ethnic, or territorial 
configurations. 

Yet, all this is based on at least one bedrock American 
historical reality: racial subordination, which for Rogin is the 
American equivalent of Original Sin. Blackface mime helped 
whites remove the threat that real black voices might have 
presented to white domination. Thus, U.S. political culture 
crystallized racial domination within the center of U.S. 
politics. 

These larger implications—which I have drawn out from 
Rogin—depend partly for their truth on the strength of 
Rogin’s analysis of blackface film. On this subject I have 
many reservations. Rogin plunges into his analysis without 
offering a clear or coherent statement of how culture works in 
politics and society. Therefore, the reader must reconstruct 
Rogin’s theoretical assumptions, as I have attempted to do. 
Moreover, as Rogin admits, as early as the 1930s Hollywood 
was turning out westerns, gangster films, high society musi- 
cals (Astaire and Rogers), melodramas, and comedies galore. 
In the postwar period, film noir and anticommunist visions of 
America entered the Hollywood tradition. The large and 
growing range of genres problematizes the singular influence 
of blackface. 

While Rogin’s own interpretations of blackface are consis- 
tently stimulating, they cannot substitute for evidence about 
how Americans responded to the films. Certainly, most 
audiences could not have seen blackface in Rogin’s complex, 
poststructuralist terms. Ultimately, we must rely on Rogin’s 
own logic of argument to gauge the strength of his analysis. 
Unfortunately, this logic is often obscure, buried under layers 
of mystifying jargon, unconvincing assumptions, and specu- 
lative assertions. 

Moreover, Rogin never effectively explains why the racial 
“other” in blackface should have been the ticket to Ameri- 
canization for Jewish immigrants. Why should playing the 
“lowest” ingratiate Jews with the “best” white Americans? 
Rogin appreciates and illuminates the tragic interplay of Jew 
and black in U.S. culture, but he does not quite explain it. 

In contrast to Rogin, Powers, Rothman, and Rothman 
offer an explicit theory of Hollywood’s political role—an elite 
theory, which foregrounds the power of institutional leader- 
ship in U.S. politics. Their analysis of the filmmaking elite 
relies on interviews in 1982 with 96 writers, producers, and 
directors of the 50 top-grossing films of the preceding 17 
years, coupled with an unprecedentedly comprehensive con- 
tent analysis of 159 popular films from 1946 to 1990 and 
another 25 from 1990 to 1994. 

The authors provide evidence that in 1982 filmmakers were 
far more politically liberal, alienated, and supportive of 
“expressive individualism” (the “free expression and satisfac- 
tion of individual desires in the pursuit of the good life”) than 
were most ordinary Americans and virtually all other social 
and political elites. In addition, the content analysis reveals 
increasing proportions of films critical of established policy 
and military authorities, traditional religion, and the rich. 
(Curiously, no data are reported about film depictions of 
specifically political institutions.) Readers who have followed 
the culture wars of the last decade will not find these data 
surprising. 

But what sets Hollywood’s Amenca apart from other main- 
stream social science studies of popular culture is its use of 
elite theory for explanatory purposes. The authors contend 
that liberal, antiauthority trends in film do not reflect chang- 
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ing public tastes but, rather, changes within the film industry 
itself, especially the demise of the studio system, the end of 
film censorship, the rise of television, the coming of indepen- 
dent producers, and the emergence of new film rating 
systems. These factors have combined to shift power within 
the industry toward more liberal, alienated, and expressively 
individualistic factions, whose films spring from their own 
quite jaundiced view of American life. 

Sustaining this argument empirically would require that 
overtime data on the film elite’s attitudes be compared with 
shifts in film content. A single cross-sectional elite sample 
(with only a 64% response rate) is not sufficient to establish 
the argument. After all, at an earlier (pre-1982) period, there 
may have been sizable gaps between film content and elite 
attitudes, gaps attributable to external political forces uncon- 
sidered by the authors. For example, the “proauthority” films 
of the 1950s may have had something to do with the 
anticommunist attacks on Hollywood m that period, rather 
than filmmakers’ social views, which may well have been 
quite liberal even then. In short, contra Powers, Rothman, 
and Rothman, the filmmaking elite does not operate in a 
political void. 

Moreover, the content analysis, though generally persua- 
sive, contains some troubling anomalies. For example, what 
might Powers, Rothman, and Rothman have to say about the 
recent, hugely successful Apollo 13, which lauds military 
astronauts and NASA officials in terms as resoundingly 
patriotic as any in a John Wayne epic? Lacunae of this 
sort—along with questionable qualitative observations by the 
authors—exaggerate the antiauthority shift in film content 
over time. ) 

The argument also encounters theoretical problems. Since 
the authors report no findings on audience responses to the 
films in their sample, the extent of elite influence on the 
public is at best conjectural. Moreover, if film elites are as 
powerful as the authors assume and elite theory requires, why 
is this fact not reflected in public opinion? Should not a 
powerful film elite be able to turn the public toward its own 
ideological direction? According to the authors, public opin- 
ion in the United States rejects the antiauthority, liberal 
ideology of the filmmaking elite and their films. What kind of 
power, then, do filmmakers have? Indeed, why call them an 
elite at all? 

In an appendix to this study David Rothman attacks film 
theorists, including Michael Rogin, for a multitude of sins. 
The most important of these alleged failings is the poststruc- 
turalist assumption that film does not represent society but 
actually defines it; that traditional social science methods are 
useless in the analysis of films; and that U.S. films constitute 
a conservative defense of repression in America, all of which 
views are at sharp variance with Powers, Rothman, and 
Rothman. I agree with the methodological critique, but it is 
wrong to accuse Rogin of treating films as defining U.S. 
society. The opposite is in fact true: Rogin’s entire argument 
is based on the historical reality of slavery and racial 
subordination, which gave rise to the ideological masks of 
blackface. Moreover, as Hollywood’s America demon- 
strates, conventional social science methods do not assure 
objectivity in the analysis of political culture. Nor are such 
methods able to achieve poststructuralism’s creative and 
subtle—though speculative—interpretations of culture 
and politics. Rogin and Powers, Rothman, and Rothman 
have much to learn from one another; meanwhile, those 
interested in political culture can learn much from the 
conversation between these two books. Both books deserve 
to be read and pondered. 
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Drawing the Line: Legislative Ethics in the States. By Alan 
Rosenthal. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1996. 
268p. $40.00. 


Gerald Benjamin, SUNY, New Paltz 


“Sit down,” the Speaker gestured. (A bad sign. She stayed 
behind her desk.) “I’ve been looking over your mileage. 
Don’t you car-pool with a couple of other members?” “Sure,” 
the freshman legislator said. “But I thought everyone just 
billed for the mileage, whoever drives. It’s a way for making 
up for the pay being so low.” “No,” the Speaker responded. 
“We bill for actual expenses. It’s better that way: for the 
legislature: for our majority: and for you.” A small lesson in 
ethics from a leader to a member, delivered early and 
effectively—before a scandal broke, before a problem be- 
came a crisis. This kind of leadership, willing to set and 
enforce ethical standards by example and action, is one of 
Alan Rosenthal’s principal recommendations for dealing 
with the burgeoning concern for the perceived decline of 
ethical behavior in American state legislatures. 

Formal actions ‘that codify ethical standards—laws, rules, 
regulations—can be some help, Rosenthal acknowledges. 
After initial skepticism, for example, he came to see merit in 
Statutes barring lawmakers from taking even a “single cup of 
coffee” from lobbyists. Such laws, the author now thinks, 
work to reduce members’ sense of obligation to lobbyists and 
may help alter the “capitol culture” in the states in salutary 
ways. 

But there is a serious downside to this approach. Laws tend 
to proliferate, creating complexity and often leaving mem- 
bers defensive and uncertain about what is required of them. 
Under such conditions, the focus inexorably shifts from 
internalized consensual standards of behavior to enforce- 
ment of detailed codes, with a predictable diminution of the 
reputation of the legislatrve process each time an offense, 
however small, is discovered. 

Rosenthal is one of the foremost advocates for legislatures 
among American political scientists of this generation. This 
fine book is the most recent manifestation of his worry that 
we are making it harder and harder for our representative 
institutions to function effectively. “There are signs today,” 
Rosenthal writes, “that the institutional fabric of the 
legislature is unraveling” (p. 6). Increasingly, he thinks, 
institutional life and behavioral standards are being de- 
fined not within but outside legislatures, most often by 
unsympathetic critics in the media who barely understand 
the houses they cover. 

But as Rosenthal also notes, legislators themselves share 
some of the blame for the condition of our state representa- 
tive bodies. For leaders preoccupied to a greater degree than 
ever with campaign politics and the retention of power, 
effective policymaking and guardianship of the legislature’s 
institutional stakes become distinctly secondary. This results 
in law making at its worst— government as one more tool for 
raising campaign funds and gaining partisan advantage. 

If anything, Rosenthal understates the problem. What we 
are witnessing is hypertechno-democracy consuming repre- 
sentative government. The qualities required for legislatures 
to work are interpersonal trust, civility, and a willingness to 
find common ground. All of these are poisoned by the 
instruments of political change that have become dominant 
in an era of entrenched incumbency bolstered by big, inside 
money: relentless, continuous personal attack politics; un- 
compromising position taking; and the use of the criminal 
indictment to build some careers and destroy others. 

In this paralyzing political environment, Rosenthal pro- 
poses that legislators and their leaders repair to three self- 
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imposed standards to recapture the initiative and preserve 
representative institutions: a heightened sensitivity to ap- 
pearance to satisfy the press and public; a recommitment to 
fairness and collegiality with one another; and a renewed 
acceptance of responsibility for the legislative bodies in which 
they serve. Only this, he argues, accompanied by a serious 
sustained effort to educate society about what legislatures do 
and why they are valuable, will work to overcome near stasis 
in representative assemblies peopled by members growing 
too fearful of potential scandal to do what they must to 
govern well. 

Properly chastened, the freshman member called in that 
day by the Speaker played it straight on expenses for the rest 
of his time in the legislature. The state, the legislature, and 
the party benefited from his service for more than a decade. 
A distinguished later career in private life was built on the 
reputation he acquired and the friends he made in the 
capitol. But it may not have come out so well for him if there 
had not been a leader willing to insist on adherence to ethical 
standards of behavior in matters both large and small while 
she was in the chair. 

Rosenthal tells us that what is most needed is model 
leadership to assure ethical behavior and put our state 
legislatures right, far more than model laws. If it has not yet 
done so, the Twentieth Century Fund, the sponsor of this 
research, ought to send copies of the book to legislative 
leaders in state capitols and Washington, too. Even where 
taking even a single cup of coffee is barred by law, there are 
still (I trust!) no rules against legislators receiving and 
chewing on some solid food for thought. 


Transforming Democracy: Legislative Campaign Commit- 
tees and Political Parties. By Daniel M. Shea. Albany: 
State University of New York Press, in cooperation with 
the Center for Party Development, 1995. 238p. $16.95. 


John Frendreis, Loyola University Chicago 


The development of state legislative campaign committees 
has been much discussed but seldom studied systematically. 
With the exception of Gierzynski’s Legislative Party Campaign 
Committees in the American States (1992), previous work 
touching on these new campaign actors has been confined to 
either speculation or limited analyses in one or a handful of 
states. Transforming Democracy represents an important ad- 
dition to this literature, providing a broadly based analysis of 
state legislative campaign committees that 1s both descriptive 
and theoretical. 

Shea’s central theoretical goal is to understand the place of 
legislative campaign committees in the evolving world of 
political parties. He challenges the position most commonly 
advanced in contemporary party scholarship that these com- 
mittees represent functional adaptations by the parties to a 
changing electoral environment. Using data from a number 
of settings, he presents analyses which indicate that state 
legislative campaign committees are largely disconnected 
from traditional state and county party organizations, both 
structurally and programatically. Rather, he finds that they 
are controlled by legislative leaders and that the professional 
staffs of these committees only sporadically interact with 
leaders of traditional state and local party organizations. 
Moreover, Shea suggests that campaign committees pursue a 
very narrow goal of maximizing seats in individual legislative 
chambers, which he argues is not “party-like,” compared to 
the broader goals and activities of traditional party organiza- 
tions. 

The book’s most definitive finding is that the legislative 


caucus committees are both more developed and more 
independent of traditional party organizations in states where 
the legislature is more professionalized. The conclusion Shea 
draws is that the creation and activities of campaign commit- 
tees are connected to the more powerful electoral impulses of 
legislators in more professional legislatures, not the needs of 
traditional party organizations to adapt to a changing elec- 
toral environment. This conclusion is based upon two sets of 
evidence, the correlation of legislative campaign committee 
variables with legislative professionalism and reports by state 
and county party officials of limited connections with legisla- 
tive campaign committees. 

The data Shea has collected represent both a strength and 
a limitation. In addition to mformation on the campaign 
committees, the central components of Shea’s data are 
surveys of 50 state party organizations in 39 states and of 
more than 150 county chairs in 4 states. This is supplemented 
by an intensive case study of New York state, where Shea 
once worked for one of the state legislative campaign 
committees. Given gaps in the data and differences in the 
units of analysis (depending on the hypotheses being 
tested), the coverage of the data can vary widely, from 50 
States to a single state. Nevertheless, the author’s willing- 
ness to use as much information as possible to assess his 
various hypotheses is a strength. In many areas, such as the 
evaluation of the relationship between state party organi- 
zations and the legislative campaign committees, the anal- 
ysis presented is the most broadly based and generalizable 
work to date. 

While this book is a substantial addition to the literature, 
Shea recognizes that it is a starting point for additional 
research rather than a definitive treatment. In the concluding 
chapter he identifies a number of research questions left 
unanswered (and sometimes raised) by his analysis. These 
include the ultimate effects of legislative campaign commit- 
tees upon the health of traditional party organizations, the 
relationship between these committees and candidates, and 
the effect of these committees on subsequent behavior by 
legislators once legislative sessions begin. Indeed, even in the 
area of core concern in this book, the structural and progra- 
matic relationship between state and county party organiza- 
tions and the legislative campaign committees, the results 
presented are certain to stimulate additional work to broaden 
the geographic coverage and further develop some of the 
hypotheses. For example, while it 1s clear from Shea’s analysis 
that legislative campaign committees are generally creatures 
of the legislative chamber caucus leaders rather than the state 
party leadership, Shea’s basic interpretation of this 1s that the 
campaign committees are not really part of the evolving state 
and local party systems. Other scholars are likely to question 
this, arguing, at a minimum, that the relationship between the 
committees and other party organizations is variable and a 
function of other attributes, such as leadership orientations, 
legal structures, local history and culture, and attributes of 
the party and electoral systems. 

It is also possible to overestimate the importance of state 
legislative campaign committees, particularly when viewing 
them from the perspectives of party officials and of the 
committees themselves. Given the widespread view that 
electoral politics increasingly centers on candidates, an addi- 
tional step that needs to be taken is to understand how 
candidates and legislators view these new electoral actors. 
Additional research is needed that more clearly describes the 
maze of interactions among candidates, traditional party 
organizations, campaign committees, and other actors, such 
as PACs and campaign consultants. 

This book will challenge other party scholars to respond to 
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and expand upon its findings. In addition, beyond stimulating 
further research, Transforming Democracy provides scholars 
with a benchmark of information regarding state legislative 
campaign committees. It should be part of every party 
scholar’s professional library and, beyond that, should be 
read by anyone interested in the continuing evolution of 
electoral politics in the United States. 


Imbalance of Powers: Constitutional Interpretation and the 
Making of American Foreign Policy. By Gordon Silver- 
stein. New York: Oxford University Press, 1996. 276p. 
$49.95 cloth, $18.95 paper. 


Edward Keynes, Pennsylvania State University 


“There is an imbalance of powers in the making of American 
foreign policy,” writes Gordon Silverstein, “instigated by 
presidents of both parties, acquiesced to by legislators of both 
parties, and influenced and legitimated by a series of court 
decisions ...since the world wars” (p. 221). Prior to the 
1940s, Silverstein argues, various presidents interpreted their 
powers over foreign affairs broadly but did not attempt to 
justify their conduct in terms of a constitutional theory of 
plenary or inherent presidential authority. Congress, the 
president, and the Supreme Court accepted the necessity for 
exercising extraordinary power in the face of national emer- 
gencies and war. Yet, they shared a consensus on constitu- 
tional limitations, which applied to the national government’s 
exercise of power in both domestic and foreign affairs. Both 
domains of national policy were governed by a single, bal- 
anced Constitution, which rested on the vertical (federalism) 
and horizontal (separation of powers) fragmentation of 
power. 

Beginning with World War II and continuing through the 
cold war, virtually every president justified executive conduct 
in terms of constitutional prerogative, the authority to act, in 
the absence of constitutional and statutory limitations, m 
order to protect the nation’s security. While earlier presi- 
dents (Truman, Eisenhower, and Kennedy) restricted their 
rhetoric and conduct to foreign affairs, later presidents 
(Johnson and Nixon) extended their arguments and actions 
to domestic affairs, arguing that, in a threatening world, there 
is little practical distinction between the two realms. During 
the last fifty years or so the exception has become the norm, 
a norm of executive prerogative, accepted by all three 
branches of the national government. 

As Silverstein correctly observes, constitutional construc- 
tion, commentary, and practice have experienced a remark- 
able evolution. Until World War I, the Supreme Court 
focused on the vertical division of power, maintaiming that 
national authority was constitutionally limited in both foreign 
and domestic affairs. The president, Congress, and the Su- 
preme Court treated occasional excesses of presidential 
power (e.g., Jefferson’s Louisiana Purchase and the Barbary 
Wars, Polk’s foray into territory disputed with Mexico, and 
Lincoln’s early conduct of the Civil War) as temporary 
emergencies. These national political actors did not seek to 
justify their actions by developing a new constitutional the- 
ory. During this century, especially since 1945, all three 
branches have predicated executive conduct on the theory of 
a bifurcated constitution: limitations in domestic policy and 
inherent executive power in the external realm (derived 
from an expansive and, according to Silverstein, mistaken 
reading of United States v. Curtiss-Wright, 1936). Since the 
early 1970s, Silverstein notes, the Supreme Court has 
legitimated a new, expansive theory of executive preroga- 
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tive that encompasses both foreign and domestic policy 
related to national security. 

Although Congress has attempted to restrain presidential 
prerogative (e.g., the War Powers Resolution, the National 
Emergencies Act, the Intelligence Oversight Act, and the 
Trade Reform Act), beginning with the Vietnam War it has 
actually increased the executtve’s authority with frequent and 
broad delegations of power. Silverstein claims that Congress 
has, in effect, traded its authority to control foreign policy for 
day-to-day influence over policy outcomes. But informal 
influence, he concludes correctly, is not a substitute for 
formal authority. As a result, Congress has aided and abetted 
the imbalance of powers. 

Congress’s statutory approach also has given the Rehn- 
quist Court an opportunity to legitimate claims of executive 
prerogative. Broad statutory language and delegations of 
power have encouraged the justices to read executive author- 
ity expansively. Absent clear, explicit statutory limitations, 
the courts have interpreted congressional silence and/or 
ambiguity to imply deference to presidential claims of pre- 
rogative. Furthermore, under Burger and Rehnquist, the 
Court vitiated the legislative veto UNS v. Chadha, 1983), 
which Silverstein views as a useful and pragmatic tool of 
control. If Congress wants to reclaim its authority, he argues, 
it can do so by delegating authority more precisely and by 
imposing clear limits on the exercise of executive power. 
Where Congress has clear textual authority and positive 
incentives (as in trade and tariff policy), it has demonstrated 
its ability to reclaim legislative authority. The truth is, 
Silverstein argues persuasively, there are powerful negative 
incentives—the avoidance of responsibility for policy failures, 
the compulsion to support the president in crises, and the 
fear of electoral reprisal—that militate against Congress 
reclaiming its authority and reestablishing a balanced gov- 
ernmental system that protects both security and liberty. 

If neither Congress nor the Supreme Court is willing or 
able to restrain executive prerogative, then who has an 
interest ın restoring the balance? Remarkably, Silverstein 
claims, the president has a positive incentive to share power 
with Congress and “force Congress to take a measure of 
responsibility ın foreign policy” (p. 203). Noting that presi- 
dents since World War II have made a “profound error” by 
asserting and acting on “a prerogative reading of the Consti- 
tution,” he concludes that by involving Congress in the 
decision-making process, “the president actually will be able 
to conserve power, build a better reputation, and insulate the 
administration from some of the more hazardous risks of 
prerogative power...in foreign affairs” (p. 203). Despite 
Silverstein’s persuasive argument, one wonders whether post- 
-cold war presidents will have the foresight to take the long 
view rather than seek short-term advantage. 

Imbalance of Powers is a cogently argued, well-written 
analysis of the origins and evolution of presidential preroga- 
tive, the erosion of balanced authority in foreign and domes- 
tic affairs, and the attendant dangers to national security and 
domestic liberty. While one can interpret the conduct of 
Jefferson, Polk, Lincoln, and Wilson differently, Silverstein 
makes an effective case for interpreting presidential rhetoric 
and conduct since World War II as the apotheosis of 
prerogative. Clearly, recent legislation and judicial decisions 
have aided and legitimized the chief executive’s claims. Given 
Silverstein’s impressive evidence, however, skepticism about 
the president’s willingness to relinquish authority ıs not 
unjustified. 
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Whose Welfare? AFDC and Elite Politics.: By Steven M. 
Teles. Lawrence: University Press of Kansas, 1996. 230p. 
$29.95. 


Charles Barrilleaux, Florida State University 


Steven Teles is distressed with| the current state of welfare 
policy and politics in the United States. His analysis is the 
product of a self-acknowledged liberal ideological stance, 
albeit one tempered by the influence of Martha Derthick, 
Lawrence Mead, and Aaron Wildavsky, among others. This is 
not a dispassionate policy study; it conveys the author’s 
strong beliefs in the necessity of redistribution and his 
“disgust with the character' of the...welfare system 
and... the political system” (p. 167). 

Teles’ argument is clearly presented and straightforward: 
The majority of Americans have for some time preferred a 
work-based welfare system over the present system, which 
provides disincentives and even exacts penalties for working, 
yet the AFDC system has resisted all meaningful attempts to 
be reconstructed to match public demands: Successful social 
policy relies on the presence of a broad consensus among the 
public. AFDC has long been a focus of “dissensus,” which 
began to rise in the late 1930s when the original ADC 
program first was divided among the “deserving” and the 
“undeserving” poor, the latter proup constituted principally 
of women who bore children out of wedlock or who were 
deserted. This dissensus has been solidified and institution- 
alized by the positions taken by'contending conservative and 
liberal elites whose visions of appropriate paths for welfare 
policy are often defined rigidly and reflect neither public 
opinion nor the public interest. In Teles’ view, welfare 
politics have been driven by the views of contesting elites 
rather than by close reading ofi public opinion. Elite dissen- 
sus, he argues, led to gridlock'in Congress, the use of the 
courts to harden the differences between welfare rights 
supporters and opponents, and,|ultimately, to the institution- 
alization of the irrational sen of welfare that currently is in 
place. 

The evidence for Teles’ ae comes from national 
public opinion surveys, analysis of court cases, readings of 
congressional proceedings, secondary analysis of existing 
policy histories, and interviews. His interpretation of public 
opinion data, a key componentiof his argument, is problem- 
atic. Most observers would be hard pressed to argue that the 
current welfare system closely mirrors what the public wants. 
Teles, however, reads public opinion as being more clear than 
others might, and he interprets national data as showing 
support for a work-based system of support in which govern- 
ment acts in league with the private sector to provide the 
training and jobs needed to move individuals from the dole to 
the work force. There are at least two problems with this 
reading of the evidence. First, Teles does not square these 
apparent demands for public involvement in the labor market 
with well-documented public antipathy for current, not to 
mention added, taxation. Second, and possibly more criti- 
cally, Teles underestimates the importance of state-level 
decisions and opinion in welfare policymaking. Given the 
role of the states, it is not clear that national opinion, even if 
data demonstrate unambiguous'support for a different public 
role in assuring income support, i is the appropriate focus for 
understanding welfare policymaking. Analysis of state-spe- 
cific data (which are not available for all states) might provide 
a different view of what the public wants or is willing to 


support. The link between public opinion and policymaking 
in the states is clear: More liberal state governments enact 
more liberal public policies. U.S. senators from more liberal 
states support more liberal policies. Elected representatives 
are accountable to those who elect them: They cannot be 
expected reasonably to respond to some national voice that 
exists solely ın presidential politics. So, when Teles attributes 
the failure of three of the Senate’s most liberal members— 
including two from conservative states—to support the Fam- 
ily Assistance Program in a critical Senate committee vote in 
1969 to their failure to “comprehend that the real alterna- 
tive... was... something much worse” (p. 93), it is conceiv- 
able that these members, rather than failing to see the policy 
implications of their actions, were responding to electorally 
relevant state-level political soundings. If political elites are 
in fact responding to demands generated by state publics, a 
plausible but untested rival explanation to that presented, the 
elite politics model of welfare policymaking presented by 
Teles is weakened. Where Teles does consider state-level 
factors in welfare reform, he focuses on anecdotal evidence 
about the actions of a few state political elites, as in his 
explanation for the failure and direction of welfare policy 
under the Clinton administration (prior to the Welfare 
Reform Act of 1996). Even there, he fails to consider 
systematically the effects of different state publics, and dif- 
ferent opinion distributions among those publics, on elite 
action. Teles’ argument would be aided considerably by 
integrating these subnational policy and electoral concerns 
with the national forces that receive the greatest attention in 
this research. 

Teles’ solution to the welfare problem calls for discarding 
AFDC in favor of a guarantee of work for all able-bodied 
citizens. This, he argues, is more attuned to public prefer- 
ences for work as a basis of support and with prevailing 
cultural norms. He acknowledges the political difficulties of 
discarding the existing system, calling welfare the “greatest 
symbol of the lack of imagination, will and courage of 
the ... parties” (p. 176). While he is forceful in arguing for 
the benefits of such a scheme, discussion of its possible costs 
and financial and political hurdles is brief. In effect, he is . 
rejecting the incremental and fragmented system of decision 
making that has long cursed and blessed the United States. 
Finding a solution to the welfare problem will also solve a 
number of other policy dilemmas, but it may lead to a 
number of unintended problems. 

Despite this criticism, there is much to recommend the 
book, the author’s first. Teles integrates considerations of 
political theory and public policy well and attempts to bolster 
his arguments with appropriate data. The book provides a 
concise and insightful political history of U.S. national wel- 
fare policymaking since 1935 that should be of value to 
readers wishing to familiarize themselves with past policy- 
making in this domain as they seek to understand the current 
welfare reform debate. Teles’ discussion of the politics and 
implications of the national government’s use of waivers in 
lieu of making decisions about the contours of welfare is a 
real contribution, inasmuch as this important aspect of 
policymaking has been given short shrift in much existing 
work. Furthermore, the notion of dissensus politics devel- 
oped here is interesting and bears additional consideration. 
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Civil Service Systems in Comparative Perspective. Edited by 
Hans A. G. M. Bekke, James L. Perry, and Theo A. J. 
Tooken. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1996. 
360p. $19.95. 


Bert A. Rockman, University of Putsburgh 


This book is the result of an international conference held at 
Leiden and Rotterdam in October 1991. Its purpose is to 
extend comparative knowledge of civil service systems, and it 
seeks to do so by examining (1) the possibilities of a 
comparative research program, (2) the history and structure 
of civil service systems, (3) the contextual and legitimating 
characteristics of civil service systems, (4) the relationship 
between civil service systems and institutional arrangements 
as well as the extent of civil service institutionalization, and 
(5) the nature of change and transformation in civil service 
systems. Finally, the editors conclude with an effort to 
identify common themes, stipulate propositions derived from 
the preceding chapters, and identify a future research agenda. 

The holy trinity of public administration consists of per- 
sonnel, programs, and budgets. This book focuses on the first, 
on the premise that civil service systems mediate the mobili- 
zation of human resources in the service of the state. In view 
of this important role, it follows that one should want to know 
why civil service systems developed, why they developed 
differently, and what differences these different developmen- 
tal patterns make for the practices of government. Further- 
more, answers to these first questions may lead to grasping 
better the causal mechanisms of change and, therefore, the 
prospects of reform. A central issue in this regard is whether 
public administration can be reformed directly or whether it 
is so imbedded into the political fabric that alterations of that 
fabric are necessary, if not sufficient, to produce successful 
reform. The editors seem to conclude, despite the semuidis- 
senting voice of one contributor (E. Philip Morgan), that 
constituted arrangeinents tend to imbed civil service systems. 
Indeed, the idea that civil service systems are imbedded in 
developmental history, constitutional arrangements, and po- 
litical institutions is a central theme of the book. 

Edited volumes such as this have something in common 
with buffet-style meals. A lot is served. Not all of it is likely to 
be digested. What gets attended to is apt to be a function of 
consumers’ diverse tastes and preferences. 

One virtue of this book is that its offerings are of uncom- 
monly high quality, so it is difficult to ignore any of them. Yet, 
one frustration a reader carries away is that not many of the 
observations or propositions are self-evidently testable. 
These often are pitched at a level of the sort that flourished 
ın the realm of organizational sociology in decades past. 

B. Guy Peters, in his essay on theory and methodology, 
notes “that much of the current malaise [in comparative 
public administration] is a function of the apparent absence 
of widely accepted and easily operationalizable dependent 
variables” (p. 17). He could easily have added to that 
formulation independent and intervening variables as well. 
The problem that Peters points to is reinforced by Eugene 
McGregor and Paul Solano, who observe that data mapping 
may be more feasible than data acquisition. In fact, there is 
only one data-based chapter in the book, that of Christopher 
Hood, who tries to test whether conventional explanations 
for the spread of new public management (NPM) are accu- 
rate. Also from an operational perspective, Hal Rainey notes 
poignantly how little direct information exists in public 
opinion data on the civil service itself. Most survey questions 
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seeking to elicit the public’s confidence in government or the 
executive conflate stimuli. In drawing their conclusions, the 
editors seem to have settled on the necessity (and possibly 
even the virtues) of qualıtative methodology in the compar- 
ative study of civil service systems. 

One thing is certainly clear: There is not much that is in 
this field. But this may be a function of the questions asked 
and their scope. And since many such questions ‘have to do 
with the formation of states, constitutions, and institutional 
arrangements, they tend to lend themselves to very broad and 
very important, but unfortunately not always particularly 
operational, formulations. 

Patricia Ingraham stresses the importance of two ways of 
viewing the civil service. One she calls the governance 
tradition, emphasizing the role of civil servants as legitimate 
guardians of the state. The other she terms the management 
tradition, emphasizing the role of civil servants as efficient 
managers. This distinction likely has something to do with the 
readiness or resistance to adopt management changes within 
the NPM syndrome. Notably, she argues that the principal 
English-speaking countries have been especially likely to 
adopt such changes. In these countries as well, the civil 
service track has been definitively separated from the politics 
track. “Families” of nations seem to have been especially 
likely to adopt similar reforms, although this interpretation, 
as noted, is challenged by Hood. 

John Halligan views the Australian experience in public 
management reform as being dependent upon networks 
(especially within the Anglo countries) to generate diffusion 
and borrowing of innovations and, as a federal system, also 
from within Australia itself. Yet, Halligan points out that one 
motivation for civil service system reform in Australia was to 
allow top. executive positions to come under the control of 
the government. One might say, therefore, that politics 
provides motive for “reform,” while conditions provide op- 
portunity, and fashion often provides the modalities that 
reform takes. 

This is a book with many rich individual chapters. Among 
those not already mentioned are the contributions of Joseph 
Raadschelders and Mark Rutgers, on the evolution of civil 
service systems; William Hojnacki, on the dilemma of civil 
service politicization; Michael Hill and Desi Gillespie, on the 
social control of civil service systems; and E. Philip Morgan, 
on civil service systems in developing countries. These were 
particularly insightful. 

Overall, this is a volume of considerable breadth, and it 
would be especially useful to any prospective doctoral stu- 
dent working in the vineyards of comparative bureaucracy. 
Through the sum of its chapters, the book poses all the 
complex tensions between democracy and bureaucracy, merit 
and representativeness, institutionalization and change, po- 
liticization and neutrality, accountability and efficiency, and 
privatization and responsibility. Its net effect may be to 
succeed less in setting a comparative research agenda than in 
setting forth so many of the complex issues inherent in defining 
what the role of the civil service should be, especially during a 
time in which by most measures the state itself is shrinking. 


Negotiating Democracy: Transitions from Authoritarian 
Rule. By Gretchen Casper and Michelle M. Taylor. Pitts- 
burgh, PA: University of a Press. 1996. 287p. 
$44.95 cloth, $19.95 paper. 


Terry Lynn Karl, Stanford University 


The appearance of more than 50 new democracies since 1974 
has focused attention on why democracies arise and whether 
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they will endure. Answers provided by scholars tend to fall 
into two categories: a structural emphasis and a process 
orientation. Following the tradition pioneered by Seymour 
Martin Lipset (“Some Social Prerequisites of Democracy: 
Economic Development and Political Legitimacy,” American 
Political Science Review 53[March 1959]), the former treat 
democracy as an outcome determined by prior conditions, 
most often the attainment of a “requisite” level of social and 
economic development, and attribute consolidation largely to 
success in producing sustained economic growth. The latter 
approach, expressed most notably by Guillermo O’Donnell 
and Philippe C. Schmitter’s Tentative Conclusions about 
Uncertain Transitions (1986), interprets democratization as a 
highly uncertain process involving elite fragmentation, con- 
tingent conflicts, unpredictable (and often erroneous) strate- 
gic calculations, unintended consequences, and sequential 
patterns. Within this framework, scholars (e.g., Terry Karl, 
“Dilemmas of Democratization in Latin America,” Cornpar- 
ative Politics 23[1990]:1-21) claim that polities undergoing 
regime change from autocracy do so by a variety of means; 
these can be clustered into identifiable “modes of transition,” 
which to an important extent determine whether democracy 
(of some type) will emerge and whether it will be consoli- 
dated. 

Negotiating Democracy falls into this second category. 
Casper and Taylor focus on two central questions: Why do 
some countries succeed in installing democracy after author- 
itarian rule while others do not? Why do some new democ- 
racies move toward consolidation while others either stall or 
collapse? Using an ambitious research design exploiting 
game theoretic language and material from twenty-four cases 
(six from four subsamples in Asia, Africa, Latin America, 
southern Europe, and central East Europe), they argue that 
different combinations of three interacting factors—the pref- 
erences of “Defender” and “Challenger” elites, cues from 
“the Mass Public,” and specific strategies adopted by agents 
of the old regime—determine the success or failure of 
democratic installation and its subsequent consolidation. 

Based on these three initial factors, the authors specify 
three modal paths that produce different regime outcomes. 
(1) “Extreme conflict” is characterized by the diverging 
preferences of defenders and challengers, the defender’s 
dismissal of cues from the mass public, and the refusal of 
defenders to bargam, which results in continued authoritar- 
ian rule. (2) “Compromise” is characterized by converging 
preferences of defenders and challengers, the defender’s 
acquiescence to cues from the mass public, and the defend- 
er’s adoption of a facilitator strategy, which results in the 
installation of democracy. (3) “Intense negotiation” is char- 
acterized by diverging preferences of defenders and challeng- 
ers, cues that are only reluctantly heeded by defenders, and 
defender strategies that are ultimately facilitating, which 
leads not just to installing but consolidating democracy. In 
their view, the best examples of countries following the first 
path are Angola, Bolivia, Kenya, Myanmar, and Romania; 
the second path includes Brazil, Nigeria, Sudan, and Turkey; 
the third and most successful path ıs exemplified in their 
sample by Argentina, Chile, Greece, Poland, South Korea, 
Spain, and Uruguay. They observe that the other cases 
(Honduras, Hungary, Iran, Liberia, the Philippines, Poland, 
Uganda) differ in some respects from these modal paths, but 
consider that even these exceptions can be largely understood 
in terms of the trilogy of variables. 

The most compelling findings of this study support Dank- 
wart Rustow’s seminal argument (“Transitions to Democ- 
racy: Towards a Dynamic Model,” Comparative Politics 3 
[1970]:337-63) that enduring democracy is most often the 
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result not of elite consensus or a mass civic culture but of 
difficult negotiations between contending actors with widely 
divergent passions and interests who view each other with 
considerable suspicion and even hostility—even if the au- 
thors do not explicitly recognize that they have reached the 
same conclusion as Rustow. In elaborating this claim, Casper 
and Taylor emphasize the role not only of elites but also of 
mass publics. This is an important corrective to a tendency in 
the democratization literature to stress exclusively the need 
for an elite consensus, although the authors focus primarily 
on the cues that elites take from the mass public rather than 
on the actions of subordinate and previously excluded 
groups. Furthermore, the authors make an interesting and 
original distinction within the regime choice process between 
an initial “sorting out” and a subsequent “deal cutting” phase 
that could prove useful to analysts of regime change im 
different settings. 

But what most distinguishes this discussion of the genesis 
of democracy from that of other scholars who emphasize 
strategic interactions is its reformulation of modal paths in 
game-theoretic terms that hinge, most importantly, on the 
correct specification of actors and their preferences, Herein 
lies the rub. The fundamental characteristic of regime tran- 
sition is uncertainty. The actors who matter tend to change 
quickly; the resources they bring to bear in a negotiating 
process may not be known in advance; their alliances can be 
unpredictable; and the consequences of their decisions are 
often unanticipated. Most important, in this context of high 
uncertainty the preferences of actors change very fast— 
sometimes overnight! Where the political logic of transition 
dictates that some defenders will become challengers, that 
some defenders and challengers will remain outside the 
game, and that those who prefer authoritarian rule one day 
will support “controlled democracy” (or even democracy) the 
next, an argument built on a prior and fixed specification of 
who are the defenders and challengers and what are their 
preferences is bound to run into trouble. 

This is first apparent in the stylized description of regime 
choice as a three-actor game in which a defender, a chal- 
lenger, and the mass public interact to determine the out- 
come. Despite the authors’ recognition that defenders and 
challengers may not be a single actor but a coalition, they fail 
to capture one of the central and most dynamic features of 
most regime transitions: the division between hardliners and 
softliners within the camp of the defenders and between 
Maximalists and minimalists within the challengers. This 
causes them to musidentify the actors on a number of 
occasions and, consequently, to misspecify the dynamics of 
the game that determine a specific regime path. In their 
discussion of the Hungarian case, for example, only the 
hardline faction of the Communist Party is considered “the 
defender,” while the reformist faction within the same party is 
categorized as “the challenger.” But the same actor cannot 
simultaneously play both roles. In fact, the reformist faction 
had come out on top prior to a regime transition and 
subsequently played the defender role in the ensuing nego- 
tiations. 

The determination of preferences is an even more serious 
problem, especially when it comes to differentiating between 
those defenders who want authoritarian rule and those who 
favor controlled democracy. Why should Chile’s Pinochet, for 
example, be classified as intransigently authoritarian, despite 
the fact that be always claimed to be working toward an 
eventual (if controlled) democracy and even permitted an 
honest plebiscite to be held, while the Uruguayan military, 
which showed no greater enthusiasm for democracy and 
refused to hold a plebiscite, is characterized as having 
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preferences more convergent with those of its democratic 
opponents? This way of imputing preferences without reli- 
able and comparable evidence leads to some manifest anom- 
alies. I doubt if any independent observer would conclude 
that the elites of Liberia, Nigeria, and the Sudan had more 
convergent preferences about democracy than those of 
Greece, Hungary, and Argentina! Such bizarre scoring may 
result from insufficient attention to the critical factor of 
timing. Sometimes the authors assign preferences and subse- 
quent strategies based on the situation before the transition 
begins; in other cases, it is the lines of cleavage that emerge 
during the actual transition that seem to count; and, occa- 
sionally, the outcome seems to have been used to reveal what 
actor preferences must have been present. 

Finally, because the only path to the consolidating of 
democracy supposedly involves “intense and difficult negoti- 
ations among actors with widely diverging preferences” (p. 
244), Casper and Taylor conclude that all successful cases 
must have gone through such a process. But in a number of 
their successful cases (e.g., Argentina, Greece, and Portugal), 
authoritarian rule simply collapsed, and no such negotiations 
between defenders and challengers ever took place. Evi- 
dently, there are other important modal paths to democracy. 


Muslim Politics. By Dale F. Eickelman and James Piscatori. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996. 235p. 
$39.50 cloth, $13.95 paper. 


John L. Esposito, Georgetown University 


Given the proliferation of studies on political Islam, the 
challenge in recent years has been to determine which 
publications are more than a duplication of previous works. 
In Muslim Politics, James Piscatori and Dale Eickelman have 
produced a distinctive study that underscores and demon- 
strates the dynamics and diversity of Islam and the Muslim 
experience. They bring diverse disciplinary approaches and 
area studies foci; the result is an interdisciplinary study which 
is conceptually rigorous, global in perspective, and remark- 
ably well documented. 

The volume’s six chapters take the reader from the basic 
discussion of “What Is Muslim Politics?” to a survey and 
analysis of the role of religion in modernization and the effect 
of Islam in Muslim politics. The authors define Muslim 
politics as the competition and contest over both interpreta- 
tion of symbols and control of the institutions that produce 
and sustain them, played out within an underlying frame- 
work, which though subject to nuances of context is common 
to all Muslims. Examples are drawn from past and current 
contexts to demonstrate the diversity of the process. 

The authors provide an excellent discussion of the nature 
and development of religious traditions as well as the pre- 
suppositions and defects of modernization theory. Both serve 
as a needed counterweight for those who view religion and 
“fundamentalism,” in this case Islam, as necessarily backward 
and thus a political threat that is antithetical to moderniza- 
tion and development. 

Aligning themselves with those who would argue that 
Islam has become the primary language of politics, the 
authors also emphasize the multiplicity of interpretations 
within shifting contexts and evolving meanings and usages of 
symbols, values, and traditions. This is due both to a diversity 
of interpreters (the traditional ulama and the “new” religious 
intellectuals) and diverse political and cultural contexts. The 
authors prove their contentions in their discussions of doc- 
trine as political action and the use of Islam in setting 
boundaries. 
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Eickelman and Piscatori do an especially effective job in 
demonstrating the secular bias and defects of modernization 
theory exemplified by the artificial constructs of modernity 
and tradition, arguing that indeed tradition can be an effec- 
tive force for evolutionary and revolutionary change. Critical 
to understanding this process is an appreciation of the fact 
that Islamic tradition on any given issue often presents 
several opinions or multiple perspectives which make tradi- 
tion “much more plastic” and capable of supporting change. 
This process, “the invention of tradition,” they contend, has 
occurred down through the ages. It has been enhanced in 
recent years by the effect of mass (higher) education and 
mass communications, which have produced a new genera- 
tion of Islamists. 

A central issue in contemporary Muslim politics is the 
relationship of Islam to state and society. Eickelman and 
Piscatori align themselves with those who maintain that, 
contrary to the beliefs of Islamists, religion and politics are in 
fact separate. While some have dated the separation to the 
ninth century, the authors argue that this separation effec- 
tively occurred with the death of the Prophet in 632. While 
religion and politics are functionally separate spheres, the 
authors contend, they do intersect and overlap when states 
and religious actors use or manipulate sacred symbols. One 
wonders, however, whether a “both ... and” rather than the 
“either ... or’ interpretations of both the authors and 
Islamists regarding the relationship of religion to politics 
would not be closer to the historical experience. 

The Islamic community and Muslim politics have been 
shaped significantly by family and ethnic issues. The book 
dispels the simple stereotypes of the media and many aca- 
demic studies regarding the status of women and the family 
that fail to see the diversity of the Muslim experience, past 
and present. Drawing on a wealth of comparative examples, 
the authors present a nuanced analysis of a complex reality, 
placing it within the context of traditional and modern beliefs 
and issues. 

A major accomplishment is the authors’ demystification of 
Islamic movements. While some lump all Islamic movements 
together, maintain that there are no moderates, or that they 
should all be treated as a threat, Piscatori and Eickelman 
portray a multifaceted phenomenon given to accommodation 
and opposition, protest and bargaining. They effectively 
demonstrate that the nature, specific agenda, tactics, and 
goals of Islamists are diverse and changing, evolutionary and 
revolutionary, rooted in specific sociohistorical contexts and 
causes. They perceptively argue that, while extremist organi- 
zations exist, understanding the dynamics of most Islamist 
politics is best achieved by appreciating the two intercon- 
nected sides of protest and bargaining. 

Muslim politics is both national and transnational. The 
actors, organizations, movements, and institutions of transna- 
tional Islam operate effectively across the Muslim world. 
While some portray a pan-Islamic global threat, Eickelman 
and Piscatori in a masterful analysis demonstrate the coex- 
istence of a unitarian ideal with the acceptance of a pluralist 
reality. Transnational Islam is embodied in international 
organizations (the Organization of the Islamic Conference 
and World Muslim League), international publications, and a 
transnational consciousness, reinforced by mass communica- 
tions, all of which has reinforced consciousness of and 
responses to international issues from Palestine and Afghan- 
istan to Bosnia, the Rushdie Affair and Chechnya. 

Muslim Politics is must reading for scholars of religion, 
comparative politics, and the modern Muslim world. Its 
unique strengths, the breadth of its methodological and 
comparative coverage and documentation, may limit its 
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attractiveness to nonspecialist audiences (students, journal- 
ists, and policymakers). This does not detract, however, from 
the uniqueness of Muslim Politics and its significant contri- 
bution to scholarship. 


Revolution and the Multiclass Coalition in Nicaragua. By 
Mark Everingham. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1996. 218p. $45.00 cloth, $19.95 paper. 


Alfred G. Cuzán, University of West Florida 


This book 1s a detailed examination of the probable motiva- 
tions and actions taken by key Nicaraguan political players 
who in 1977-79 entered a cross-class alliance to overthrow 
the nearly fifty-year-old Somoza regime. The main focus is on 
the business and professional elites who, in what turned out 
to be a terrible miscalculation! threw their political and 
financial support behind a hard core of professional revolu- 
tionaries, the Sandinista National Liberation Front (FSLN). 
The central question of the book is “how and why did some 
economic elites become collaborators with the Sandinistas in 
toppling the Somoza dynasty” (p. 4). 

This question is important because a number of authors 
(e.g., Wickham-Crowley, Guerrillas and Revolution in Latn 
America, 1992) argue that revolution against dictatorship is 
impossible without a multiclass coalition and that such alli- 
ances come into being only against dictatorships of the 
patrimonial or sultanistic type, in which the state 1s autono- 
mous from the economic elites. Although Everingham agrees 
on the necessity of a cross-class coalition, he rejects the 
notion that it is “the behavior of the dictator which weakens 
its [sic] own political structures and facilitates revolutionary 
situations” (p. 29). Neither is he persuaded by a Marxist 
explanation that locates the cause of elite desertion in 
conflicts of interests between class factions. This is because 
“the struggle between the Somocista clique and some busi- 
nessmen associated with two private banking groups was 
waged more on political grounds than over pure economic 
interests” (p. 40). : 

Everingham wades through a tangled web of business and 
familial relationships in Somoza’s Nicaragua, delineating the 
evolution over three decades of the country’s ownership 
structure. The thrust of the analysis 1s to show that Nicara- 
gua’s economic elites, though benefiting from Somoza’s 
economic policies, were divided, politically weak, and frus- 
trated about having to play second fiddle to the Somozas. It 
was this long-simmering resentment of political impotence, 
brought to a boil during conditions of political mobilization, 
Everingham argues, that motivated Nicaragua’s economic 
elites to cooperate with the Sandinistas in overthrowing the 
dictatorship. | 

Next, drawing on secondary sources and about two dozen 
interviews, Everingham recounts the familiar story of how the 
Somoza regime fell. It began with the 1972 earthquake, the 
political aftershocks of which undermined the very founda- 
tions of the dynasty. A series of events over less than five 
years, including the Sandinista seizure of hostages in 1974, 
the assassination of La Prensa’s|publisher and editor, Pedro 
Joaquin Chamorro, in 1978, and the outfoxing of the Carter 
administration and Nicaraguan moderates by the Sandinistas 
culminated in pitched battles in the country’s main cities, 
Somoza’s flight, the crumbling of the National Guard, and 
the installation of a regime dominated by Marxist-Lenimusts. 
All this is retold by Everingham ın fine detail, albeit with 
important omissions, notably the roles played by the Catholic 
Church, on the one hand, and Fidel Castro, on the other. 

Even though Everingham attempts to account for the 
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postrevolutionary falling out between the economic elites and 
the FSLN, and the latter’s 1990 electoral defeat, the Sandi- 
nista decade is sanitized. Of the Sandinistas’ enriching them- 
selves while in office, their campaigns of repression against 
human rights activists, union organizers, and the Catholic 
Church, and their war against the Miskito Indians, Evering- 
ham says nothing. Moreover, the Bibliography is heavily 
weighted ın favor of pro-Sandinista authors, both Nicaraguan 
and North American. Absent are Humberto Belli, Jaime 
Chamorro, Pablo Antonio Cuadra, Lino Hernandez, Edgar 
Macias, and Jaime Morales, all participants in the events 
leading up to or flowing from the revolution. 

Even more problematic is Everingham’s attempt to use El 
Salvador as a foil, “invoked to illuminate the structural 
features of the Nicaraguan upper class and corresponding 
elite relations that led to cooperation between capitalists and 
the FSLN, instead of a clash between an intransigent landed 
class and guerrillas acting on behalf of the peasantry, as in the 
case of El Salvador” (p. 8). Without much evidence, Ever- 
ingham asserts that “dictatorship in El Salvador took the 
form of the bureaucracy acting on behalf of a unified landed 
class that had completely penetrated the state apparatus” 
(pp. 75-6). The military, too, is portrayed as subordinate to 
a politically hegemonic economic elite. 

This interpretation of El Salvador is, at the very least, 
debatable. As early as the late 1940s, reformist and even 
radical factions emerged within the Salvadoran military, 
whose ideological center gravitated leftward in the next three 
decades, to a position somewhere between the economic elite 
and a new political player, the Christian Democratic Party 
(PDC). Dissident military officers contested the fraudulent 
1972 and 1977 elections and vigorously protested the results. 
In 1980, following a coup by junior officers, a civilian-military 
junta expropriated large estates of the landed elite, a policy 
Everingham belittles because it was a scaled down version of 
an earlier proposal (p. 102). 

Thus, Nicaragua and El Salvador differed not just in the 
structure of their economic elites, as Everingham clams, but 
in the structure of the state as well. In Nicaragua the elites 
were divided but the state unified; in El Salvador, the reverse 
was true. These differences complicate the comparison be- 
tween the two cases, which needs to be taken ito account. 

All this said, Everingham’s book 1s helpful for understand- 
ing what drove Nicaragua’s economic elites to turn against a 
dictator with whom they could at least do business in favor of 
revolutionaries whose ideology and international alliances 
should have left little doubt that their ultimate objective, 
tactical concessions aside, was to do away with business 
altogether. Political behavior is not wholly reducible to cold 
calculation of economic or class interests. Particularly in 
revolutionary situations, political passion plays the principal 
role. 


Class and Conservative Parties: Argentina in Comparative 
Perspective. By Edward Gibson. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1996. 274p. $48.50. 


Alberto Ciria, Simon Fraser University 


Edward Gibson has written a most interesting book on 
conservatism in Argentina and, subsidiarily, in Latin Amer- 
ica. In this author’s estimation, the work has three major 
objectives. First, develop concepts and ideas for a compara- 
tive study of conservative parties in Latin America (starting 
with Argentina as a case study), together with the relation- 
ships between them and democratic politics. In the Weberian 
tradition, Gibson defines conservative parties as those that 
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“represent and are supported by the socially privileged strata 
of society” (p. xiii), namely, their core constituencies. 

Second, present historical patterns of conservative party 
development in Argentina in an attempt to explain why such 
parties did not manage to come to power through voters’ 
majorities in free elections, a situation that many observers 
see aS a major theme in Argentine history and political 
science since at least 1912 and the electoral reforms estab- 
lished by the Sáenz Peña law. Radicals or Peronists were the 
usual winners over conservative forces ın successive elections; 
the conservatives tried to negotiate with the state, and with 
time they became special interlocutors and advisors of mili- 
tary regimes. 

Third, study factors promoting or hindering the develop- 
ment of conservative parties in Latin America, using the 
Argentine experience as a starting point. For the last two 
objectives, particular emphasis is placed on the interaction 
among core constituencies, party leaders, and the state as an 
analytical concern. 

The seven chapters are quite different in content and 
scope. Varied levels of analysis coexist, not always peacefully, 
as in some quite generic comparisons between Argentina and 
other Latin American countries. The organization of Class 
and Conservative Parties, therefore, needs to be explained in 
some detail. 

Chapter 1 presents as a starting point an analytical frame- 
work for defining conservative parties in terms of their 
relationship to society (Gibson does not take into consider- 
ation the ideological features, a matter that surely will 
become polemical among specialists). Gibson has important 
things to say on the activities of conservative parties under 
democratic regimes in civil society, the state, and political 
society as well as on their contributions to political stability in 
certain Latin American countries, a topic that requires 
further discussion at more concrete levels. 

Chapter 2 is perhaps the most provocative, if a bit too 
schematic, in the whole book, with its emphasis on regional 
cleavages as the key explanation for the failures of conserva- 
tive party formation in Argentina and for the fragmentation 
of existing conservative party organizations along provincial 
lines. In essence, this is a continuation of the well-known 
topic of the “two Argentinas,” the littoral and the interior, 
that historians, economists, and sociologists have elaborated 
upon. 

Chapter 3 deals with relationships between conservative 
groupings and the military regime from 1979 to 1982, and it 
explores the failures of the generals in developing a viable 
“political engineering” (p. 75) and a dialogue with civil 
society. Of particular interest are the reasons presented by 
Gibson for the inability of conservative political leadership to 
influence events leading to the new civilian-led regime, a 
rather unique instance in Latin America. 

Chapter 4 shifts the focus to the political/technocratic 
biography of Alvaro Alsogaray, Argentina’s best-known 
spokesman for liberalism (in the classical sense). He founded 
the conservative UCEDE (Unión del Centro Democrático) in 
1982 and had been a leading technocrat in civilian and 
military regimes, from Juan Perén’s first presidential term to 
Carlos S. Menem’s ongoing second term. 

Chapter 5 is the story of UCEDE as an example of 
conservative party-building in the Buenos Aires region, 1983- 
1989, from an institutional and organizational perspective. 
(The period since 1989 requires additional research to make 
more explicit the reasons for its comparatively swift emer- 
gence and sudden electoral demise). 

Chapter 6 1s a good introduction to the activities of 
conservative parties and groupings during the first presidency 
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of Menem (1989-95). At some future time it will have to be 
updated to include the events of Menem’s second term 
(1995-99), to try to determine whether certain political 
occurrences will become trends or will simply remain in the 
anecdotal category. As this chapter stands now, the author 
may be too close to his material for a definitive elaboration of 
theoretical-practical arguments. 

Chapter 7 is a kind of appendix dealing with some prob- 
lems of conservative party development in Latin America, 
but its level of generalization and the absence of further 
background information make it the least useful in the book, 
despite the importance of the topic in any discussion of 
democratization in Latin America. 

The contribution of Class and Conservative Parties to the 
study of contemporary Argentina is very positive. On the one 
hand, it attempts—even if not always in a thorough way—a 
comparative treatment linking Argentina with other Latin 
American countries, a commendable route that should be 
pursued by today’s scholars. On the other hand, it joins 
important historical works on conservatism in Argentina 
(Natalio Botana, El orden conservador: La política argentina 
entre 1880 y 1916, 1977; Richard J. Walter, The Province of 
Buenos Aires and Argentine Politics, 1912-1943, 1985) and, at 
the same time, presents new debates on an old question (or, 
better, a series of interrelated questions) of permanent 
relevance: Why has conservatism failed, up to the present, to 
acquire power through legitimate/electoral means. 

The book ıs clearly written and in general conveys the 
author’s meanings without excessive jargon. My own prefer- 
ences tend to underline the analyses in chapters 2 and 3 
because they deal with fundamental questions for historians 
and social scientists: the reasons for conservatism’s fragmen- 
tation in modern Argentina and the relationship between 
conservative parties and leaders vis-a-vis the last military 
dictatorship (1976-83). 

There are, however, certain areas or points that need to be 
addressed. For instance, one is the relationships between 
conservative parties and the so-called Argentine oligarquia, 
or landed elites, particularly in the socioeconomic domain; 
another is the relationships between major foreign powers 
(historically Great Britain, and the United States after World 
War II) and the local conservative elites, both provincial and 
in the Buenos Aires region. 


Time and Revolution: Marxism and the Design of Soviet 
Institutions. By Stephen E. Hanson. Chapel Hull: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1997. 258p. $45.00 cloth, 
$18.95 paper. 


Alfred B. Evans, Jr., California State University, Fresno 


This book views the history of Soviet Marxism-Leninism from 
a unique perspective. In a novel adaptation of a familiar 
typology authored by Max Weber, Hanson delineates con- 
trasting traditional, rational, and charismatic conceptions of 
time. He argues that Marx’s theory envisioned the possibility 
of transcending the constraints imposed on industrial society 
by the modern, abstract, and linear view of time. According 
to Hanson, Marx saw proletarian revolutionary action as “the 
charismatic force capable of conquering time” (p. 42), but 
Marx arrived at a “synthesis of charismatic and rational time 
Orientations” (p. 46), in the sense that in the Marxian analysis 
the proletariat would have to work within time to overcome 
the limitations posed by time. The reader’s assessment of the 
conclusions of Hanson’s book will depend primarily on 
whether s/he is convinced of the accuracy of Hanson’s 
description of a “chansmatic-rational” orientation toward 
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time as central to Marx’s theory. It is true that Marx expected 
the consequences of the proletarian revolution to include the 
intensification of the productivity of labor and the abolition 
of the distinction between labor time and leisure time. The 
revolution would make it possible for the proletariat to 
transcend the dictatorship of the clock. 

Hanson sees the years between the Bolshevik revolution in 
Russia in 1917 and the end of the NEP in 1929 as the period 
of creation of political institutions which attempted to apply 
the Marxian theoretical framework. During that “political 
cycle,” the version of Marxism which triumphed in the Soviet 
Union was Lenin’s conception of the party of professional 
revolutionaries as “the collective charismatic agent that 
would master time within the boundaries of time” (p. 79). 
After Lenin’s death, Soviet Marxism entered a debate over 
the form of the socioeconomic institutions to be created in 
order to resolve crucial contradictions in Lenin’s thought. 
Hanson argues that “the history of the struggle for power [in 
the USSR] in the 1920s parallels the similar struggle between 
right, left, and center tendencies in the Second International 
after the deaths of the theoretical founders of the Marxist 
movement, Marx and Engels” (p. 104). In Hanson’s view, 
during the 1920s the left tendency was represented by Leon 
Trotsky, the center by Grigorii Zinoviev, and the right by 
Nikolai Bukharin. The theoretical synthesis that emerged 
victorious was that shaped by the winner in the power 
struggle, Joseph Stalin. According to Hanson, “there is a 
consistent core to the intellectual and political tradition 
leading from Marx to Lenin and Stalin,” consisting of the 
“common acceptance of the charismatic-rational conception 
of time—the idea that time is a force ultimately to be 
transcended through revolutionary action but that revolu- 
tionary action itself, in order to be effective within the realm 
of mundane history, must be time-disciplined” (pp. 131-2). 
Perhaps the most convincing part of Hanson’s analysis ex- 
plores Stalin’s speeches of the First Five-Year Plan and 
Valentin Kataev’s novel, Time, Forward/, written during that 
period. 

After Stalin’s death, Soviet Marxists again split into three 
camps, according to Hanson. The right wing was led by 
Georgi Malenkov, the left by Nikita Khrushchev, and the 
orthodox center by Leonid Brezhnev. After the years of 
enforcement of theoretical orthodoxy under Brezhnev, 
Mikhail Gorbachev initiated the final period of development 
of Marxism-Leninism, in which perestroika offered another 
attempt at institutionalizing the “charismatic-rational” 
conception of time, which, though ultimately unsuccessful, 
continued the heroic effort at “the realization of a mass 
cultural norm of permanent, disciplined revolutionary time 
transcendence in Soviet society” (p. 189). With the failure 
of Gorbachev’s program of reform the Soviet system 
collapsed. 

This book has exceptional merits. For those who may think 
that nothing new and worthwhile can be said about the 
history of Soviet Marxism, Hanson’s work demonstrates that 
such an assumption is mistaken. Furthermore, Hanson co- 
gently argues that ideological theory was important for the 
shaping of institutions and policies in the Soviet Union, 
and that such theory was characterized by controversies 
and revisions until the demise of the Soviet regime. The 
author has presented a strikingly original interpretation of 
the history of Soviet Marxism, and it deserves the attention 
of anyone interested in the development of ideological 
theory and political and economic institutions in the 
USSR. 

At times, however, this reviewer felt that Hanson forced all 
the ideas and political trends reviewed in his work into the 


procrustean bed of his framework of interpretation. His 
approach requires him to read every Marxist theoretician and 
Soviet leader as preoccupied with an orientation toward time. 
That approach works better for some figures than others. In 
any case, the reader should be aware that Hanson accentu- 
ates only one aspect of the thinking of each theoretician on 
whom he focuses. Thus it is possible for Hanson to conclude 
that there was a direct line of theoretical continuity from 
Marx through Lenin to Stalin. It should be realized, however, 
that if in some sense all three of those figures accepted a 
“charismatic-rational conception of time,” they also differed 
with respect to many other issues. 

I quibble with the author on a number of fairly minor 
points. Hanson accepts the widely disseminated assumption 
that an “ideal of the commune-state” is expressed in at least 
part of Lenin’s essay The State and Revolution (p. 97), but this 
reviewer presented extensive textual evidence in an article in 
Slavic Review in 1987 in order to demonstrate that in fact the 
details of the model of organization of society in The State 
and Revolution call consistently for the establishment of a 
centralized system of authority. Lenin endorsed anarchistic 
and communalist impulses only as forces for destroying the 
old order, not forces for constructing the new order. Han- 
son’s interpretation of Brezhnev’s concept of “developed 
socialism” is not particularly successful, since the author 
accepts the usual interpretation that with that concept Brezh- 
nev was simply imposing orthodoxy in the defense of the 
Stalinist socioeconomic institutions, though the more percep- 
tive analyses of ideology and policies of the Brezhnev period 
have revealed that “developed socialism” justified a signifi- 
cant reorientation of economic strategy and that, with all its 
admitted limitations, the Brezhnev leadership did permit 
considerable ideological innovation, stimulated by Soviet 
social scientists. The reviewer would also disagree with 
Hanson’s argument (pp. 195-6) that Gorbachev's perestroika 
and “new thinking” only justified the destruction of existing 
domestic institutions and foreign policy, without articulating 
a vision of new institutions and policies. Though Gorbachev’s 
vision ultimately proved a failure and was fraught with 
ambiguities and contradictions, it did have its own basic logic 
as a conception of the manner in which Soviet institutions 
were to be revitalized and the USSR’s relationship with the 
West was to be transformed. 

In conclusion, this reviewer would like to salute Hanson for 
his boldness and originality. It is encouraging to see the 
emergence of a talented new scholar in the fields of political 
science and Russian studies. We may look forward eagerly to 
the publication of new works by this author. 


Trying to Make Law Matter: Legal Reform and Labor Law in 
the Soviet Union. By Kathryn Hendley. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1996. 265p. $39.50. 


Linda J. Cook, Brown University 


Kathryn Hendley shows that, despite protective legislation, 
Soviet workers could be easily and arbitrarily dismissed or 
transferred by management. On the face of it this may hardly 
seem surprising. We know that Soviet authorities in the 
Brezhnev era regularly abused their own laws in trials of 
dissidents and that judges were subject to political pressures 
in deciding some cases. But these were generally cases of high 
political salience. They tell us little about how the law worked 
in the more mundane cases that involved ordinary people. In 
fact, workers did seem to have substantial legal protections 
against dismissal: The laws were straightforward, the pub- 
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lished records of higher court decisions showed that these 
courts vigorously defended workers’ rights, and Western 
scholars, relying mainly on such records, accepted this view 
(e.g., see Blair A. Ruble, Soviet Trade Unions: Their Develop- 
ment in the 1970’s, 1981; David Granick, Job Rights in the 
Soviet Union: Their Consequences, 1987). Hendley chose 
these laws as a “best possible” case to study the effectiveness 
of the Soviet legal system through the kind of genuine 
fieldwork that has recently become possible in Russia. Her 
book provides compelling evidence that contempt for the law 
penetrated to the lowest levels of the factories and courts, 
and it is a cogent assessment of what must change in order to 
make law matter in post-Soviet Russia. 

Hendley’s case study is based on extensive interviews and 
written records from eight enterprises and two district courts 
in or near Moscow, and it covers the period 1983-89. She has 
used well her access to Russian institutions and individuals, 
providing materials that vividly reveal actors’ mindsets and 
motivations as well as many telling details, for example, 
enterprises’ haphazard record-keeping on dismissals and the 
propensity of judges to regard workers who appealed their 
dismissals as “troublemakers.” Hendley’s research revealed a 
consistent pattern: Management dismissed workers, often 
arbitrarily, while gomg through the motions of complying 
with the law. Enterprise trade unions routinely gave their 
consent to these dismissals. Workers who went to court to 
protest generally went without counsel, were confronted with 
a long paper trail presented by the enterprise’s counsel and 
barely scrutinized by the court, and lost. In many of these 
cases, genuine enforcement of the law would have led to the 
worker’s reinstatement. But courts and judges, lacking auton- 
omy, time, a professional ethic, or commitment to justice, 
simply deferred to the more powerful claimant as long as s/he 
had gone through the formalities. 

Hendley’s book makes several important contributions to 
our knowledge. First, it is a ground-breaking study of how 
Soviet law really worked. It revises both official claims and 
resulting Western misconceptions about workers’ rights in 
the Brezhnev period, and it illustrates just how deep and 
pervasive was the lack of legal culture. Second, in framing her 
study, Hendley places her case within a comparative context, 
examining at a general level the features of effective legal 
systems (in her terms, systems in which law “matters recip- 
rocally,” that is, for both political elites and citizens [p. 3]) 
and counterposing key features of the coercive Soviet legal 
system. Hers is the first such effort at broad conceptualiza- 
tion, as opposed to description, of the Soviet system, and her 
comparisons highlight many of the problems intrinsic to 
creating a fair legal system, such as equality of access and 
judicial independence. Hendley also provides eloquent testi- 
mony to the complete disjuncture between Gorbachev's 
efficiency-enhancing policies and realities in the factory: The 
managers she interviewed did not so much sabotage the 
policies as simply remain ignorant, even of those being touted 
in the press and by scholars. 

Hendley ends with a discussion of whether the “rule of 
law” can develop in Russia. Invoking Weber and European 
history, she argues that the demand for law must come from 
society, specifically, from a differentiating society with a 
growing middle class that wants and needs the stability and 
predictability law provides. Removing political controls and 
even passing legislation and creating legal institutions will not 
accomplish much unless a powerful societal constituency 
wants legality. Hendley’s is a sophisticated and valuable 
structural argument about the conditions which could pro- 
mote legality. It is disappointing, though, that her basis of 
comparison for the Soviet system and projections for its 
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future are nearly all based on American and West European 
experience. It would have made sense to pay more attention 
to earlier democratizing countries that have had authoritar- 
ian governments abusive of law, such as those of southern 
Europe and Latin America, and to examine their success or 
failure in creating effective legal systems. 

Hendley’s study does have some limitations. While there is 
much to recommend employment dismissals as the basis for 
her case study, there is reason to question whether courts’ 
treatment of these cases was typical or broadly generalizable. 
For one thing, the plaintiffsS—management and worker— 
were always unequal m power. For another, dismissals of 
workers by labor-hoarding managers were rare, perhaps 
leading judges to their admitted low regard of those few 
singled out. Courts may have worked somewhat better with 
other types of civil suits which were more commonly litigated, 
with plaintiffs on a more equal footing and obvious sources of 
judicial prejudice absent. Hendley also fails to explain the 
disparity between the published case records from higher 
courts suggesting strong defense of workers’ rights and the 
record of abuses she observed at the local level. Was the 
published record purposely selected and censored to main- 
tain the myth of workers’ rights, or were the higher, often 
appellate and Supreme, courts actually protesting abuses in 
lower courts? The answer is important for the book’s argu- 
ment about the Soviet system and its judiciary. 

Trying to Make Law Matter is a highly significant and 
engagingly written book on a subject of enormous impor- 
tance—the pervasive contempt for legality in the Soviet 
system and the prospects for its development in present-day 
Russia. It should be read by specialists on contemporary 
Russia and will also be of interest to those in the fields of 
comparative labor politics, comparative law, and postsocialist 
transitions. 


The Kuomintang and the Democratization of Taiwan. By 
Steven J. Hood. Boulder, CO: Westview Press. 1997. 181p. 
$49.95. 


Peter R. Moody, Jr., University of Notre Dame 


Taiwan was long ignored by students of comparative politics. 
What attention it did attract came from China specialists, 
who tended to regard the island as an uninteresting substitute 
for the real thing. During the 1980s, students of political 
economy began to take seriously the ruling regime’s claim to 
an economic muracle: Taiwan had achieved remarkable 
growth, while the income gap between rich and poor had 
narrowed. More recently, as Taiwan has become more 
democratic, studies of its political system have come into 
fashion. 

The ruling Kuomintang (Nationalist Party, KMT) boasts of 
a political miracle to match the economic one. Steven Hood 
does not go this far, although the process he traces does give 
some cause for wonder. The KMT was a Leninist party and 
ruled Taiwan as a police state; yet, in a very short time the 
harsh authoritarian system had become genuinely demo- 
cratic, without social upheaval, without a change in formal 
political institutions (or only incremental changes, adopted 
through regular legal processes), and with the KMT remain- 
ing in control of the state—even with a considerable overlap 
of the ruling personnel. 

Hood’s focus on the role of the KMT in this transforma- 
tion is, therefore, most appropriate. The opposition certainly 
pushed for change, but the decisions resulting in the trans- 
formation, which included allowing greater scope for oppo- 
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sition activity, were made within’ the ruling party, especially 
by its top leadership. 

Hood’s argument is a little complicated, as is the situation 
he seeks to explain. As a Leninist party (dominated, more- 
over, by newcomers to the island after 1945, the “mainland- 
ers”), the KMT was itself an obstacle to democratization. 
Yet, the policies it adopted promoted social and economic 
development, conditions propitious to democracy. And, 
Hood argues, the Taiwan experience suggests that the more 
recent wave of democratization studies does not give suffi- 
cient attention to the older theme of democracy’s prerequi- 
sites. To enhance its chances of survival on the island in the 
face of pressure from the mainland, the KMT emphasized 
technocracy rather than ideology’ in the recruitment of party 
and state cadres. The loss of international support during the 
1970s led the regime to sink deeper roots into the island, with 
widespread recruitment of native Taiwanese to political and 
administrative office. When the Taiwanese technocrat Lee 
Teng-hui assumed the presidency in 1988, he appealed to 
public opinion to consolidate his hold over power while using 
the authoritarian instruments ini the party and the state to 
defend himself from conservative critics, meaning that these 
critics found it expedient to attack him on democratic 
grounds. The effect was to delegitimate any alternative to 
democracy. 

Hood believes that Edwin Winckler and another eminent 
scholar do not take the KMT’s Leninism seriously enough 
(pp. 22, 3). The KMT was certainly Leninist in structure and 
organization, but to show that the regime itself was Leninist, 
as Hood seems to believe, requires more detailed and 
systematic examination of the relations between the party 
and the state, the military, the economy, and other political 
and social institutions than the book provides, and I do not 
think such an attempt would ibe successful. Yet, Hood 
concedes that even if Taiwan were Leninist, it was not 
totalitarian, so the difference here may be a semantic one. 

Hood may not adequately consider a few things. One is the 
role of competitive elections to local office, which were held 
from the earliest days of the regime’s establishment. Political 
parties were not allowed to field candidates against the KMT, 
but individuals could run on their own against the KMT 
candidate. As Bruce Jacobs has pointed out, this forced the 
KMT to recruit persons palatable to the local population, 
diluting the party’s Leninist character. Eventually, the KMT 
became more a “catch-all” party than a Lenmist core of 
professional revolutionaries. 

Hood also may underplay the role of China in Tatwan’s 
political development. He mostly treats it as a point of 
political contention in the Lee Teng-hui era, when indepen- 
dence or rejoming China was the major issue, at least in 
rhetoric. To one familiar with the island’s earlier experience, 
it is surprising that the issue should be debated at all, since 
the policy of one China was a key element in KMT ideology. 

Common perception to the contrary, however, the KMT 
did not legitimate its dictatorship over Tarwan through party 
founder Sun Yat-sen’s theory of!political tutelage (whereby 
the KMT would monopolize political power while training 
the benighted multitudes to meet the responsibilities of 
democratic self-government). Rather, the official period of 
tutelage came to an end in 1947 and 1948, and the deviations 
from democracy on Taiwan were yustified by the “communist 
rebellion” and the on-going ciyil war. While the regime 
claimed to be the legitimate government of all China, the fact 
was that it controlled only tiny little Taiwan. Especially given 
the regime’s dependence upon the United States, its superior 
claim to represent China came to be articulated in terms of 
democracy. That is, the KMT stood for a democratic China 
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and departed from democracy only because of the state of 
emergency. As the threat waned and a generation came and 
went, autocracy was more difficult to justify, and the regime 
had become to a degree a captive of its own rhetoric. The 
China factor may limit the extent to which the Taiwan 
experience can be applied elsewhere. 

Hood devotes considerable attention to the defects of 
Taiwan’s democracy, particularly the spread of corruption 
and the increasingly close relationship between politics and 
crime. He argues convincingly that the enlarged role of the 
legislature contributed to a decline in the influence of the 
KMTs central party machinery. As noted above, the KMT 
wanted to assure the local vote and attempted to accommo- 
date as many local factions as possible, either allocating 
nominations among the factions in one election or alternat- 
ing representation from one election to the next. As it 
happens, the declining influence of the party organization 
coincided with the rising influence of elective office, and the 
factions and candidates often were left to fend for them- 
selves, struggling for control over local nominations, some- 
times through primary elections, and paying their own way. 
There was no more buffer for local factional conflict and 
individual candidates, who had to pay the expense of seeking 
office and court the favor of various fat cats (or “golden 
cows,” as they are called). A certain corruption was endemic 
to Taiwanese politics, but democratization has made it more 
acute; and the need of politicians to balance both popular 
pressures and special interests may mean that growth on 
Tatwan will become considerably less “equifable” than it has 
been. This is certainly not to question that Taiwan’s democ- 
racy is a vast humanitarian and political improvement over 
the previous police state, but it may be that democracy, at 
least initially, has come at the expense of a certain amount of 
“good government.” 

On another plane, a democratic Taiwan cannot but be an 
independent Taiwan, if not in name then certainly in fact. 
Since the government is directly responsible to the people of 
Taiwan and no one else, it cannot convincingly claim to be 
the government of all China, nor can it plausibly argue that it 
is subject to some overarching sovereignty of Peking. The 
mainland did not like the: KMT claiming to be the true 
government of China, but it likes even less the idea of an 
independent Taiwan. This tacit abandonment of the one- 
China position increases the odds of violent confrontation 
with the mainland. 

Given the troubles generated by Tatwan’s democratization, 
Hood’s analysis suggests that democracy is not the unprob- 
lematic concept that some contemporary political science 
“discourse” verges on implying. In the post—cold war era, 
Americans often treat the U.S. version of democracy as if it 
were a Standard against which other attempts should be 
measured (and I wonder if this is not Hood’s tacit standard), 
but at the same time constantly find many, many problems 
with their own system. Idealism aside, “actually existing” 
democracy is a political system like any other, with the 
various limitations inherent in that genus. 

Hood’s work includes various minor factual errors and 
eccentricities of Chinese romanization (“Zhiang Zemin”), 
most of which could have been avoided with more care in the 
editing. Hood has written a valuable book, certainly for those 
who want to understand politics on Taiwan and also for 
students of empirical political theory. Its value lies less in 
revealing valid generalizations than in pointing to the limita- 
tions of the generalizations others have asserted. 
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Electoral Laws and the Survival of Presidential Democra- 
cies. By Mark P. Jones. Notre Dame, IN: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1995. 246p. $32.95. 


John M. Carey, University of Rochester 


As Mark P. Jones points out in this new book, most analyses 
on the effects of electoral laws on political party systems have 
drawn on the experience, and the data, of the longstanding 
European democracies. There is an irony here, in that 
students of comparative political regimes have concluded 
that parliamentary systems are more flexible than presiden- 
tial systems in accommodating a diverse array of party 
configurations. That is, parliamentarism can perform well 
whether or not the party system is highly fragmented, under 
single-party majority cabinets or coalitions. Presidentialism 
has performed far better when the party system is less 
fragmented and when the chief executive’s party holds a 
Majority or near majority in the legislature. When presidents 
face fragmented or opposition partisan majorities, levels of 
interbranch conflict are higher, deadlock over policy more 
frequent, and the incidence of one side or the other support- 
ing extraconstitutional means of resolving conflicts more 
common. Given that electoral rules have a large influence on 
party system fragmentation, they are especially important to 
how presidential democracy works and even to whether it 
survives. Electoral systems analysis, then, ought to focus on 
the presidential cases. This is precisely Jones’s project. 

There is good reason comparative electoral studies have 
traditionally ignored presidential systems. Most are located 
in Latin America, and many have histories punctuated with 
authoritarian interregna and periods of limited democracy in 
which electoral rules were manipulated to the advantage or 
disadvantage of specific parties. Since the late 1970s, how- 
ever, reasonably open and competitive elections have been 
on the rise throughout the region, so Jones has a substantial 
base of data with which to work. Moreover, he complements 
his national electoral data nicely with data from Argentina’s 
23 provincial governments. This both allows him to test for 
the robustness of his cross-national results and provides a 
nice primer on the increasingly important area of subnational 
politics for those interested in Latin American federalism. 

The book is compact and well organized, with the central 
purpose remaining clear throughout all chapters. Having 
early established the claim that broad partisan support in the 
legislature is essential to the performance of presidentialism, 
Jones sets out to determine which elements of electoral law 
determine whether presidents regularly enjoy such support. 
Jones sets the target threshold at 45% of legislative seats 
rather than an absolute majority, in part because the loose 
party discipline associated with most presidential systems 
means that working coalitions in the legislature can be 
malleable on the margin. The key is to avoid intractable 
conflict between the branches. 

The results underscore the importance of examining the 
presidential systems separately from parliamentary ones. The 
usual suspects in studies of comparative electoral systems— 
magnitude of (i.e., how many legislators elected from each), 
electoral districts, and the electoral formula (e.g., divisor 
versus quota system) used ın legislative elections—have no 
substantial effect on party system fragmentation or average 
levels of partisan support for the president. Rather, in the 
Latin American cases, it is the manner in which the president 
is elected that has a spillover effect on the legislative party 
system and so shapes the levels of partisan support chief 
executives find in congress. 

The key elements of electoral law for Jones, then, are 
whether presidents are chosen by plurality rule or by majority 
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runoff, and whether the presidential and legislative elections 
are held concurrently or on different schedules. The first 
choice has generated some unintended consequences during 
the most recent wave of democratic transitions in Latin 
America, Jones suggests, precisely because those designing 
electoral laws have misunderstood their effects. The divided 
three-way contest in 1970 in Chile that produced Salvador 
Allende’s ill-fated presidency is seen by many as an example 
of the dangers of plurality rule (although, in fact, the election 
was not technically held under plurality rule). In order to 
avoid the possibility of producing presidents who lack major- 
ity support, seven Latin American countries have switched to 
the majority runoff formula over the past twenty years. 
Although runoffs, by definition, guarantee that the winner 
receives a majority in the final round, they also decrease the 
hurdle for success in the first round considerably and so 
encourage more candidates to enter the race, thus fragment- 
ing the vote among more candidates in presidential contests 
under the majority system. This effect, in turn, is com- 
pounded by the fact that, where legislative elections are 
concurrent, they are invariably held on the same day as the 
first round of presidential balloting, rather than with the 
runoff. The result is that runoff systems do not generate 
presidents with strong majority mandates, as intended. In- 
stead, they tend to produce presidents with relatively narrow 
support coalitions and weak support in congress. In the 
extreme cases, Jones notes, where the runner-up in the first 
round of balloting goes on to win the presidency, his support 
is even weaker and his relations with the legislature even 
more conflictual. In the case of Peru’s Alberto Fujimori and 
Guatemala’s Jorge Serrano, prolonged battles with congress 
ended in presidential coups against the other branch. 
Comparative politics has acknowledged that presidential- 
ism and multipartism are, in Scott Mainwaring’s words, a 
“difficult combination” (“Presidentialism, Multipartism, and 
Democracy: The Difficult Combination,” Comparative Politi- 
cal Studies 26:198-228). Jones begins at this insight and then 
departs in a different direction from most. Rather than call 
for the redesign of constitutions, as do Juan Linz and Arturo 
Valenzuela ın their case for parliamentarism (The Failure of 
Presidential Government, 1994), Jones regards it as more 
feasible to engineer electoral laws in order to avoid feckless 
presidencies in the first place. In this sense, he appears to be 
swimming in the same current as institutional designers 
rather than most political scientists, and not just those in 
Latin America. Most of the new political systems set up over 
the past eight years in Eastern Europe and the former Soviet 
Union have established elected presidencies with substantial 
political power. Although many of these systems are not 
purely presidential, the interaction of the electoral rules for 
the executive and the legislature have serious influence on 
the nature of their party systems and, we can expect, on 
regime performance. Jones’s book on electoral rules in 
presidential democracies, therefore, should be of interest to 
students of comparative electoral systems and institutional 
design generally, as well as being the definitive account of the 
effects of electoral rules on party systems in Latin America. 


The Politics of Economic Decline in East Germany, 1945- 
1989. By Jeffrey Kopstein. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1997. 246p. $39.95. 


Laurence McFalls, Université de Montréal 


“We pretend to work, and they pretend to pay us.” Refresh- 
ingly, Jeffrey Kopstein does not trot out this well-worn cliché 
to denounce, again, the inability of East European state 
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socialist regimes to legitimate themselves through economic 
performance. Instead, he makes the theoretically more orig- 
inal and empirically more plausible argument that economic 
decline was a paradoxical source of political stability, if not of 
outright legitimacy, in the German Democratic Republic 
(GDR) and presumably elsewhere in the Soviet bloc. Kop- 
stein does not state his argument in exactly these terms, but 
at the end of his analytic history of central economic policy- 
making and of its local implementation in the GDR, it is clear 
that he has taken the familiar story of the irrationalities of 
central planning and of bureaucratic and shop-floor resis- 
tance to reform and turned it into a fascinating interpretation 
of the peculiar rationality of communist rule. 

Although he insightfully addresses a broad range of theo- 
retical issues of (post)communist studies and comparative 
politics as a whole, Kopstein frames his study as a critique of 
the technocratic theory of communist rule, which in the 1960s 
and 1970s grew out of modernization theory and its predic- 
tion of functional convergence in societies with a complex 
division of labor. The GDR’s high level of industrialization 
and its leadership’s use of technocratic language having led 
Western scholars almost uniformly to accept the theory’s 
validity there, Kopstein treats East Germany as a critical case 
for technocratic theory. In the first part of his study (chapters 
1 through 3), he examines economic policymaking from “the 
top down” and demonstrates that the technocratic impera- 
tives of economic rationality never governed the planning or 
the administration of production in the GDR. Drawing 
extensively on newly available planning commission and party 
archives, Kopstein quickly disposes of the myth that if anyone 
could make a Soviet-style planned economy work, it was the 
diligent Prussians and Saxons of the GDR. To the contrary, 
attempts in the late 1940s and early 1950s to umpose Taylorist 
techniques, piece work, or Stakhanovite norms met with the 
mature and egalitarian East German working class’s shop 
floor resistance, its steady westward migration, and its active 
rebellion on June 17, 1953. Thus, East German policymakers 
from the beginning to the end of the GDR faced and 
recognized insurmountable structural constraints: low pro- 
ductivity, little labor discipline, and a perpetually tight labor 
market. These labor constraints coupled with bureaucratic 
resistance—not to a potential loss of power but to complex, 
unpredictable tasks—ultimately scuttled the one more or less 
sincere but inconsistent attempt at technocratic reform in 
GDR history, party leader Walter Ulbricht’s introduction 
in 1963 of a market-inspired New Economic System. 
Ulbricht’s successor, Erich Honecker, despite his constant 
references to the “main task” of production and to the 
scientific-technical revolution, understood little about eco- 
nomics but did recognize the political necessity of retain- 
ing worker docility through social spending and consumer 
goods subsidization. The so-called unity of social and 
economic policy that he introduced upon accession to 
power in 1971 bought acquiescence but cost, as planning 
chief Gerhard Schirer warned immediately with the wis- 
dom of Cassandra, an unsustainable state debt, which left 
the GDR virtually bankrupt by the early 1980s. While 
Western credits and the machinations of hard-currency 
procurer Alexander Schalck-Golodkowski kept the GDR 
afloat a few more years, even Honecker, it would appear 
from Kopstein’s reports on final Politburo meetings, was 
resigned to the GDR’s demise in 1989. 

In the second and more unusual part of the book (chapters 
4 through 7), Kopstein looks at economic management from 
“the bottom up,” or, more accurately, from the middle both 
up and down, that is, from the perspective of the regional and 
district party secretaries responsible for implementing policy 


and plans, and he shows how production degenerated into an 
economically ineffective but politically quite rational “cam- 
paign economy.” Using the technocratic model of Jerry 
Hough’s The Soviet Prefects (1969) as a theoretical counter- 
point and drawing on published personal testimonials as well 
as archival sources, Kopstein demonstrates that the party 
secretaries were not administrative coordinators between 
Berlin and the provinces but political operators concerned 
less with production than with the reproduction of party 
authority. In addressing problems of local plan fulfillment 
and production supply, of motivating labor on the shop floor, 
or of housing stock and consumer goods, party secretaries did 
not seek solutions—these were beyond their capacities in any 
case—but tried to look like they were. The purpose of 
economic campaigns, be they to discover hidden reserves or 
to spur greater productivity through “socialist competition,” 
was not to promote economic efficiency but to lend the 
impression that party secretaries were the appropriate deci- 
sion-making authorities. Kopstein describes the campaign 
economy as a form of political theater that “helped to 
prevent alternative ways of conceiving the GDR’s economic 
problems” (p. 152). 

Thus, Kopstein arrives at his study’s most original conclu- 
sion: The party secretaries and the party as a whole actually 
had a political interest in the perpetuation of economic crisis. 
As his book’s title perfectly summarizes, politics in the GDR 
really were about economic decline in the sense that the 
political system’s reproduction depended on its inability 
technocratically to master material production! Given the 
structural constraints of labor resistance and centralized 
planning, it was politically more rational for local and central 
party leaders to engage in economically ineffective and 
ultimately doomed ritual than to pursue economically ration- 
al policies that would have promptly provoked revolutionary 
labor unrest or deprived the GDR of its socialist raison 
d’étre. Such a system could assure the relative stability of the 
GDR from 1953 until the economy went irretrievably bank- 
rupt and the political ritual could no longer retain even a 
veneer of credibility. 

Kopstein’s political economic analysis can make sense of 
much of the history of the GDR: the repeated use of 
ineffective campaigns to augment labor productivity; the 
half-heartedness of reform efforts; the economic irresponsi- 
bility but political necessity of Honecker’s social policy; the 
failure of the regime to put up resistance to its final collapse. 
Kopstein is necessarily right to insist that the GDR’s survival 
ultimately depended on the regime’s ability to assure the 
conditions for 1ts material reproduction, but his analysis also 
shows that the regime did not survive as long as it did by 
living on economically borrowed time alone. Political illusion 
(whereby workers pretended to work, pretended to be paid, 
and pretended to respect party secretaries’ authority) stabi- 
lized the regime as well. Thus, while Kopstein’s book con- 
vincingly identifies the political and economic structural 
parameters that determined the GDR’s fate, it also calls 
out for a deeper, culturalist analysis of the “political 
theater” that perpetuated party rule during forty years of 
economic folly. 


Mobile Capital and Latin American Development. By James 
E. Mahon, Jr. University Park: Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity Press, 1996. 212p. $45.00 cloth, $17.95 paper. 


Richard Stahler-Sholk, Pitzer College 


The Mexican peso crisis and the antics of the Salinas family 
have rekindled popular interest in the capital movements of 
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Latin America’s rich and famous, a fascination fueled by the 
punditry of Jorge Castaneda (The Mexican Shock, 1995) and 
Andres Oppenheimer (Bordering on Chaos, 1996). Just in 
time, we are rescued from the chattering classes by Jim 
Mahon’s thoughtful and tightly argued scholarship on the 
relation between capital flight and the general Latin Ameri- 
can shift from inward-oriented to neoliberal development 
strategies. 

Mahon challenges the conventional wisdom that capital 
flight can be simply attributed to postwar Latin American 
development strategies ‘of protectionism and the fiscal ex- 
cesses of populist leaders. He does so by first revisiting the 
East Asia/Latin America comparison, which has been used to 
dismiss dependency theory and tout the virtues of export- 
oriented industrialization. Going beyond the commonly cited 
specificities of East Asia (the nature of Japanese colonialism, 
patterns of Cold War U.S. aid, and distribution of income 
and land), Mahon argues that Latin American NICs were 
more closed on trade but open on capital account than the 
Asian “tigers” and that Latin American elites have more 
Internationally oriented consumption and asset preferences. 
These structural conditions in the region, combined with 
international factors (such as increased procyclical lending to 
middle-income countries in the 1970s), contributed to ex- 
change market volatility and capital flight in the 1980s. Given 
the disastrous effect of that “lost decade,” this is an important 
call to reconsider the notion of structural dependence before 
celebrating Latin America’s dramatic opening to world mar- 
ket forces. | 

The interregional comparison is complemented by a de- 
tailed examination of six Latin American countries that 
experienced more capital flight (Argentina, Mexico, Venezu- 
ela) or less (Brazil, Chile, Colombia) in the early 1980s. 
Mahon finds that the countries with less flight had imposed 
earlier exchange policy reforms and controls in response to 
recurring foreign exchange crises. He develops a nuanced 
explanation of this policy difference by comparing export 
product concentration and ownership structure, class rela- 
tions, and political power of export elites. 

This thorough examination of the causes of capital flight is 
followed by a more speculative discussion of the effects of 
private capital outflow in ushering ın neoliberal policies after 
1982. Three heuristically useful alternative explanations for 
the neoliberal sea-change are presented: ideological influ- 
ences and political learning, the role of the IMF and similar 
agents, and mobile capital. The latter factor is divided into 
(1) a political economy explanation stressing transnational 
capitalist alliances and (2) an economic argument that capital 
flight extended the debt crisis, which necessitated state 
policies to attract increasingly scarce capital. 

Mahon leans toward this last causal path, but the 
conclusion might be different if one were to look beyond 
the outflow of private national capital to include the 
interaction of various capital flows (including cross-condi- 
tionality among international creditors) which together 
constrained policy ‘choices. Also, Sylvia Maxfield (Govern- 
ing Capual, 1990) shows the effect of international finan- 
cial integration in rearranging the alliance strategies of 
domestic capitalists. 

This book highlights the growing power of mobile capital 
to discipline governments, with problematical implications 
for democracy. In an evocative metaphor, Mahon challenges 
the neoliberal enthusiasm for “mobile capital as a kind of 
virtual senate, guarding property against arbitrary presidents 
and popular passions” (p. 26). The new ideology of market 
opening celebrates capital flight as “a way that private savers 
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had placed the national patrimony beyond the reach of a 
grasping and corrupt political class” (p. 152). 

The helter-skelter retreat of state intervention in the 
economy has undermined state capacity and legitimacy, while 
the cross-class effect of economic adjustment measures dis- 
rupts existing patterns of state-society relations. As Roberts 
and others have noted (Kenneth M. Roberts, “Neoliberalism 
and the Transformation of Populism in Latin America: The 
Peruvian Case,” World Politics October 1995, pp. 82-116), 
neoliberal programs are increasingly implemented by auto- 
cratic leaders employing a new populist discourse. They claim 
technocratic adherence to policies benefiting all the people, 
supposedly transcending organized political interest, while 
building centralized clientelist networks in the guise of 
targeted social compensation programs. 

Paradoxically, advocates of economic liberalization also 
want effective political institutions to protect property rights 
and the rule of law. Hence recent World Bank, IMF, and 
USAID attention to “policy dialogue” with debtors about 
“good governance.” Yet, as Mahon perceptively notes, this 
assumes that “by efficiently aggregating private decisions, the 
market represents the ‘public interest’ better than does the 
political realm. ... Leaving aside the political problems with 
this assumption, we cannot take it to imply that the market 
will necessarily promote the creation of new political institu- 
tions. The same people and firms that can move asset 
markets may rationally prefer the informal political access 
they often enjoy” (p. 180). Recent comparative work by 
Grindle (Challenging the State: Crisis and Innovation in Latin 
America and Africa, 1996) supports this skeptical interpreta- 
tion of political institutionalization in the wake of the neo- 
liberal onslaught. 

The Mexican case illustrates this indeterminacy. Economic 
reforms undermined the PRI’s corporatist structures: With 
real wages down 70% from their 1978 peak, the ruling party’s 
labor sector (CTM) has not dared to hold a May Day rally 
since the December 1994 peso devaluation. Independent 
civic organizing fueled the growth of electoral opposition on 
the left (PRD) and right (PAN), testing the limits of electoral 
reform. Efforts of technocrat Zedillo to decentralize a presi- 
dentialist system have only strengthened the hand of regional 
party bosses. 

It is interesting to consider the lessons of mobile capital in 
light of the 1990s repatriation of flight capital—combined 
with the resurgence of foreign direct and, increasingly, port- 
folio investment—to Latin America. This last component in 
particular accentuates the volatility and lack of democratic 
accountability about which Mahon warns. A revealing 
“Emerging Markets” memorandum circulated in January 
1995 by Chase Manhattan Bank, one of the creditors in the 
Mexican loan bailout, suggests that the Mexican government 
would need to eliminate the Zapatista rebels and carefully 
consider whether to recognize opposition electoral victories 
in order to restore investor confidence. A few weeks later, the 
government launched a military offensive aimed at capturing 
rebel leaders. 

The overall picture of capital outflows and inflows over the 
last twenty years suggests that capital, having properly “dis- 
ciplined” governments, is now returning to enjoy low labor 
costs, fire-sale privatizations, and other new prerogatives. 
Challenges to the new bargain will have to come from 
independent organizing efforts from below. 

Mobile Capital offers an outstanding study of capital flight, 
along with thought-provoking reflections on the political 
implications of neoliberalism. 
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The Social Democratic State: ‘he Swedish Model and the 
Bureaucratic Problem of Social Reforms. By Bo Rothstein. 
Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1996. 231p. 
$59.95. | 


Christine Ingebritsen, University of Washington 


The study of social democratic welfare states has evolved 
from tracing the historical development of model political 
economies (F. G. Castles, The |Working Class and Welfare, 
1985; Eric S. Einhorn and John Logue, Modern Welfare 
States, 1989; Gosta Esping-Andersen, Politics against Markets, 
1985; Peter J. Katzenstein, Small States in World Markets, 
1985; John Stephens, The Transition from Capitalism to 
Socialism, 1979; Tim Tilton, The Political Theory of Swedish 
Social Democracy, 1990) to examining the crisis of social 
democracy (Staffan Marklund, Paradise Lost?, 1988; Jonas 
Pontusson, The Limits of Social Democracy, 1992). The most 
recent publications in comparative welfare policy analyze the 
politics of reform and retrenchment (Paul Pierson, “The New 
Politics of the Welfare State,” World Politics, January 1996, 
pp. 143-79). For scholars interested in understanding the 
political and institutional challenges of Swedish policy re- 
form, The Social Democratic State is an important and timely 
contribution to the literature. Bo Rothstein asks: “What 
limits does a social democratic government labor under, and 
what possibilities does it enjoy, lin using the state to imple- 
ment large-scale social change” (p. 9)? Informed by Weber 
and Marx, Rothstein documents the limits and capacities of 
state-led reforms during the period of Social Democratic 
hegemony in Sweden (1932-76). The implications of his study 
have a much broader application to more recent efforts to 
reform the welfare state, however. Rothstein’s volume is an 
appropriate Swedish companion to the detailed, theoretical 
analysis of social policy reform in the United States and 
Great Britain by Paul Pierson, Dismantling the Welfare State: 
Reagan, Thatcher and the Politics of Retrenchment (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1994). Yet, according to Roth- 
stein, it is not the legacy of policies that structures the 
reform process but the organizational characteristics of the 
agencies that implement social'policies. The Social Demo- 
cratic State is a valuable resource for teaching and research 
that combines theoretical insights from Scandinavian or- 
ganizational theory (J. G. March and Johan P. Olsen, 
Rediscovering Institutions, 1989) and the “new institution- 
alist” -approaches in comparative politics (Sven Steinmo, 
Kathleen Thelen, and Frank Longstreth, eds., Structuring 
Politics, 1992; M. Weir, Politics and Jobs, 1992). 

Rothstein analyzes two policies central to the Swedish 
model: active labor market policy and comprehensive school 
reform. He traces the pro content, personnel, and 
funding of the agencies responsible for implementing the 
policies, AMS (Arbetsmarknadsstyrelsen, the National Labor 
Market Board) and SO (Skoléverstyrelsen, the National 
Board of Education). Rothstein contrasts the success of 
active labor market policy with the failure of comprehensive 
school reform in Sweden. In a rich and detailed account of 
social democratic intentions and policy results, he provides 
one of the most clearly articulated descriptions of Swedish 
active labor market policy. He also isolates important differ- 
ences in how the government directed the two agencies to 
implement reforms (the goals and the means). Rothstein 
argues that the members of the National Labor Market 
Board and the National Board of Education were operating 
in two separate organizational cultures, or “two different 
worlds” (p. 169), each with distinct capacities to respond to 
reform initiatives. |7 

With the exception of Pontusson’s The Limits of Social 
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Democracy (1992), which also focuses exclusively on changes 
in Swedish policies, prominent contributions to the contem- 
porary literature on social democracy attribute policy 
differences to institutional variations at the national level 
(Katzenstein 1985; Gary Mucciaroni, The Political Failure of 
Employment Policy, 1945-1982, 1992; F. W. Scharpf, Crisis 
and Choice in European Social Democracy, 1991). Rothstein’s 
microanalysis of policies embedded in distinct political-insti- 
tutional structures within the Swedish state is novel precisely 
because it refutes an assumed homogeneity in the relation- 
ship between state institutions and policies in Sweden. 

What is missing from Rothstein’s analysis? The Swedish 
political economy is embedded in another form of hierarchy 
that is not discussed in the book: changes in the international 
political economy. For example, as Sweden prepared to enter 
the European Union, numerous economic and social policies 
were subject to reform. The speed and depth of Swedish 
implementation of these reforms (including agricultural pol- 
icy, capital regulations, and labor market policy) run counter 
to Rothstein’s analysis, which suggests that political actors 
engage entirely separate institutional arrangements and pre- 
dicts different outcomes. While Rothstein’s case studies are, 
indeed, more sheltered from the forces of global capitalism 
and regional integration, other areas of policy reform may 
not replicate the patterns he so carefully describes in The 
Social Democratic State 

Despite the absence of the international dimension in 
Rothstein’s book, it is required reading for Scandinavian 
scholars, comparativists interested in the politics of reform, 
and policy analysts. The leadership of Sweden’s Social Dem- 
ocratic Party would be well advised to read the Rothstein 
volume for valuable advice on the institutional conditions for 
successful policy reform. 


States, Social Knowledge, and the Origins of Modern Social 
Policies. Edited by Dietrich Rueschemeyer and Theda 
Skocpol. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1996. 
332p. $55.00 cloth, $18.95 paper. 


Christa Altenstetter, City University of New York and 
Queens College 


In this edited volume Dietrich Rueschemeyer and Theda 
Skocpol have assembled a series of original contributions 
asking two basic questions: What effect did ideas and knowl- 
edge have on policymaking and the responses of state 
bureaucracies to.the consequences of industrialization and 
urbanization, such as the problems associated with the loss of 
the breadwinner, illness, industrial work and accidents, child 
labor, and public health in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century? And how did ideas gain access to public 
policymakers? The answers to these questions go far to 
explain the rise of the welfare state in advanced industrial 
societies in Western Europe and North America. Among the 
contributors are Ira Katznelson, Anson Rabinbach, Bjòrn 
Wittrock, Peter Wagner, Van Rossem, Libby Schweber, John 
R. Sutton, Stein Kuhnle, and Sheldon Garon. 

If there is one widely accepted interpretation that is 
fundamentally questioned by all contributors, it is the expla- 
nation that class conflict primarily explains the development 
of the welfare state in industrial societies. As this volume so 
vividly demonstrates, the theme stated in the title encom- 
passes an array of complex connections among ideas, politics, 
interests, and institutions that are heavily intertwined with 
class conflict but go beyond it. All contributors convincingly 
show that academic discourse and research in universities 
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and other scientific institutions worked their way into reform 
proposals and had a major bearing on the political debates 
about specific problems and the final policy choices govern- 
ments made on the basis of class conflict. 

This volume stands out from previous comparative analy- 
ses of the welfare state and the origins of social policy for 
three reasons. First, it places the emergence of the welfare 
state into a longer historical context, not only demonstrating 
the existence of an infinite variety of organizational roots of 
various insurance schemes and practices prior to the .Bis- 
marck era of the 1880s (usually treated as the beginning of 
modern social policies) but also showing persuasively how 
initial policy choices remained substantially in place over 
time and structured successive debates about new reform 
proposals. l 

Societies differed in the strength or weakness of the role 
assigned to state institutions. Whether weak or strong, their 
influence was long lasting but not uniform and was mani- 
fested differently in regard to pensions for old age, insurance 
for illness or industrial work and accidents, public health, or 
chıld labor. Similarly, the balance of power between state and 
private institutions was not the same for all social programs, 
even in one and the same society. 

Second, the contributions combine traditional analyses 
(“bureaucratizing state apparatuses,” “official actors,” “polit- 
ical parties,” “state and federal courts,” and the “new uses of 
knowledge”) with a study of the influence of policy intellec- 
tuals, the knowledge community, knowledge-bearing elites, 
and knowledge-generating institutions on reformist legisla- 
tion and public policymaking. The parallels to modern polit- 
ical phenomena, described as policy communities, policy 
networks, and the role of epistemic communities, are striking. 
Unlike these modern versions, however, among “policy 
thinkers” civil servants were the dominant force ın transfer- 
ring ideas into politics and practice. Being trained in the same 
academic disciplines and cognitive, analytical, and normative 
skills, they helped to place academic agenda items on the 
public agenda and applied them to the analysis of social 
problems. Outside academia they continued to practice the 
exclusionary style of academic discourse and followed the 
“orthodox schools of thought” to which they were exposed at 
the university. By doing so, they sometimes broadened, 
sometimes confused, the political debates that were centered 
around class conflict. 

Third, thanks to the selection of a single policy issue and its 
in-depth analysis in two countries, all chapters are richly 
comparative. As a sequel to Bringing the State Back In (Peter 
Evans, Dietrich Rueschemeyer, and Theda Skocpol, 1985), 
which constituted a turning point in American political 
science, this book is a complex account of the development of 
the welfare state in Europe and North America. Because 
considerable historical knowledge on the part of the reader is 
assumed, there is a danger that the reader who is not 
historically knowledgeable may prefer preconceived theoret- 
ical interpretations, which often camouflage ideological po- 
sitions, instead of the nuanced arguments presented in these 
contributions. 

Each chapter has extensive footnotes, insightful explana- 
tory notes, and references to a rich non-English-language as 
well as English-language literature, reestablishing the inter- 
national nature of genuine scholarship and lifting it out of an 
often misguided parochialism that looks at the world solely 
through English-language sources. To say it positively, this 
volume as well as its precursors are definitely decisive steps 
forward, pointing toward a balanced understanding of what is 
and should be considered good political science and/or 
sociology. Bringing the State Back In was a welcome corrective 
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to a tendency in the political science community to neglect 
the particular historical path of societies in favor of theory- 
rich studies that often lack common sense about human 
experiences. The book under review is not a “new” historical- 
comparative analysis, just as the “new” institutionalism never 
really was new. It reestablishes a welcome balance after 
decades in which both had fallen into neglect by a good many 
political scientists. 

Ira Katznelson’s argument that “knowledge about what” 
should receive priority over the issue of “knowledge for 
what” is persuasive. Pathbreaking innovations in the relation- 
ship of state institutions, markets, and societies are taking 
place everywhere. Revolutionary changes in the production, 
transfer, and use of new knowledge entail a shift of basic 
research from university to industrial research and innova- 
tion in globalizing and regionalizing worlds. Describing the 
nature and scope of transformation processes and how these 
interface with other processes at the international, regional, 
national, and local level is essential before positing theories 
about them. 

As a comparative history of social knowledge and social 
policies in several societies, this volume underemphasizes the 
specific political settings in which these transformations were 
taking place. A stronger case also could have been made 
about the exclusion of the working class and women from the 
triangle of knowledge-generating institutions, knowledge- 
bearing elites, and public policy everywhere. Furthermore, 
one may wish that the authors had stressed more forcefully 
the gatekeeping role of these knowledge generators, distrib- 
utors, and users operating through closed old-boy networks. 
They were elitist and, in most instances, authoritarian and 
oppressive, even in liberal and democratic societies, and 
above all they were sexist. Until fairly recently women were 
excluded from the circulation of educated professional elites, 
from university to civil service positions. 

This book is not just for specialists. All students of the 
welfare state, comparative public policy, American and com- 
parative politics, and the sociology of knowledge should read 
this volume or some portions of it in order to understand 
better the development of states, social knowledge, and the 
Origins of modern social policies and how these interactive 
processes have actually occurred. 


The State and Capital in Chile: Business Elites, Technocrats, 
and Market Economics. By Eduardo Silva. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1996. 272p. $59.00. 


Paul E. Sigmund, Princeton University 


This 1s a revisionist treatment of economic policymaking in 
Chile. It argues that economic elites had far more to do with 
the policies of the military government than is believed in the 
conventional view, which centers on the imposition of a 
radical market opening by an authoritarian government and 
an insulated group of technocrats, the so-called Chicago 
boys. It examines the role of Chilean businessmen and 
landowners, especially the large conglomerates, before the 
1973 coup and in three distinct periods of policymaking, 
gradualist (1973-75), radical (1975-82), and pragmatic 
(1983—88) neoliberalism. Silva maintains that “access to and 
influence over economic policy” by the members of the 
“dominant capitalist coalition” (p. 11) explain both their 
continuing support for Pinochet and the maintenance of the 
neoliberal model after democratization. He also argues that 
because of their need to maintain good relations with busi- 
ness elites, the post-Pinochet center-left governments have 
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merely carried out a process of “deepening of a neo-liberal 
approach to social equity and welfare statism—an outcome 
that indicates that the Chilean model may not be the best for 
resolving the problem of economic growth with social equity” 
(p. 12). 

While the author admits that state structures, economic 
ideas, and international factors affected economic policy, his 
focus on economic elites tends to a certain reductionism in 
explaining Chilean politics. Thus, Allende was overthrown 
when those elites decide in 1972:that negotiation would not 
work and undertook to “orchestrate the economic and polit- 
ical destabilization of the Allende government” (p. 53), an 
explanation that ignores such factors as runaway inflation and 
the violence and polarization encouraged by the government. 
The policy of gradual economic opening adopted after the 
1973 coup is described as the product of a “fragile, tension- 
laden, jerry-built coalition” (p. 69) of the leaders of the 
Edwards and BHC conglomerates and associations of busi- 
nessmen and landowners, which made sure that the changes 
proposed by the Chicago boys would only be implemented 
gradually. 

The 1975 shift to full-scale radical neoliberalism is linked 
to the triumph over domestic producers of the “internation- 
ally oriented conglomerates with a heavy concentration in 
liquid assets” (p. 97). The increase in oil prices, the drop in 
the price of copper, the bureaucratic victories of the Chicago 
boys, and the expansion of Pinochet’s power are mentioned, 
but the analysis focuses on the changes in the pattern of 
ownership of the big conglomerates. Most of those changes 
took place after the shift in policy, but because the conglom- 
erates, especially the Cruzat-Larrain and BHC groups, ben- 
efited from them, they are seen as having “wrestled control 
over policymaking from the gradualists” (p. 128)—a state- 
ment that clearly overstates their influence at a time when 
policy was made by a personalist dictator and a few of his 
advisors. 

Skipping over the important neoliberal reforms in social 
policy in 1979-81, the book then concentrates on the relation 
of the economic elites and the Pinochet government during 
and after the crash of 1982-83. It argues that after a period 
of resistance, Pinochet adopted a more flexible policy of 
“pragmatic” neoliberalism involving a floating exchange rate 
and increased protectionism, especially in agriculture, be- 
cause of the threat that the private sector might join the 
newly formed opposition coalition, the Democratic Alliance. 
It is true that between 1983 and 1985, as part of the effort to 
turn the economy around, policies and personnel were more 
directly related to business groups. Yet, they had never 
threatened to join the opposition, and by 1986 the Chicago 
boys were back in control of economic policy, albeit with 
more input from economic elites. Moreover, because of 
the government rescue operation involving the takeover of 
a number of banks and conglomerates, as well as the jailing 
of one of their heads and the bailout of El Mercurio, 
Pinochet increased his power over the private sector once 
the crisis was over—for example, at one point simply 
ordering the firing of the editor of El Mercurio after he 
wrote a critical article. 

The mid-1980s is also important in Silva’s view because at 
this time the opposition Democratic Alliance and its succes- 
sor Concertacion coalition entered into a “tacit conservative 
compact” (p. 217)—whatever that is—with the economic 
elite to maintain neoliberal economic policy after democ- 
ratization. This meant, in Silva’s view, that only “mildly 
reformist” policies could be adopted by the center-left 
governments of the 1990s. To this day, “Chilean capitalists 
only tolerate democracy because the economic model is 
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not threatened by social democratic policies, even in a mild 
form, and because their constitutional privileges remain 
intact” (p. 24). 

It is true that because of the opposition of the nine (now 
eight) appointed senators, there is a conservative majority in 
the Chilean senate that prevents changes in the labor and 
electoral laws. That situation will change in 1998, however, 
and those “constitutional privileges” will cease. The market- 
oriented policies of the present government will continue, not 
because of a tacit pact but because they work. Although, as 
Silva notes, income distribution has not improved and orga- 
nized labor is much weaker than it was under Allende, since 
democratization wages have increased 4% a year, the per- 
centage of Chileans in poverty has declined from 40% to 
25%, inflation and unemployment are under 6%, and social 
expenditures comprise 70% of the budget. Expenditure on 
education is now nearly 5% of GNP and is projected to rise 
to 8%, while the economy continues to grow at more than 7% 
a year, and the savings rate, fostered by a privatized social 
security system, has now reached 28% (President Eduardo 
Frei Ruiz-Tagle, speech to U.S. Congress, February 27, 
1997). Whether this can be described as social democratic, 
mild or otherwise, is a matter of definition, but it has certainly 
gone a long way toward “resolving the problem of economic 
growth with social equity.” 

This is a comprehensive, clearly argued, and provocative 
study that is filled with tables and analyses of the relation of 
economic groups to one another and to the government. It is 
especially useful in understanding the complex interactions of 
the 1982-85 period. If we ask whom the “dominant capitalist 
coalition” dominated, however, the answer is that from 1975 
to 1990 Chilean capitalists played by Pinochet’s rules, not he 
by theirs. 


Cultures in Conflict: Social Movements and the State in 
Peru. By Susan C. Stokes, Berkeley: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1995. 183p. $45.00 cloth, $17.00 paper. 


Carol Graham, Brookings Institution 


Susan Stokes provides a carefully researched, well-written, 
and insightfully analyzed study of the changing political 
behavior of the poor of Peru. Her central question is whether 
hegemony, in the Gramscian sense, is at work in Peru: To 
what extent does the dominant discourse and perception of 
the state govern the political behavior of the poor, and how 
does this affect their capacity and propensity to act collec- 
tively? She conducts a detailed analysis of popular percep- 
tions and voter behavior in a “typical” Lima shantytown, 
Independencia, from 1980 to 1986, as the basis for her 
conclusions. Stokes places her study in the context of the 
literature on revolutionary movements. She focuses in par- 
ticular on James Scott’s observation that what looks like 
mental domination may be nothing more than the weak 
cagily appealing to the ideals of dominant ideology as a 
means to extract material benefit. 

The main strength of the book is the careful analysis and 
sophisticated portrayal of the poor’s political behavior as 
influenced by many and often competing influences. Stokes 
describes Lima’s urban poor as playing two distinct but 
interrelated political roles: radicals and clients. These roles 
emerge from two very different historical trends. The first is 
a strongly conservative influence, which prior to 1970 was 
pervasive in elite discourse, the education system, and the 
church and which contributed to attitudes of deference, 
passivity, and dependence on the part of the poor. Such 
attitudes even prevailed within the primary “revolutionary” 
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party in Peru, the APRA: There was an implicit hierarchy 
within the party, with those of working class origins deferring 
to those of professional ranks. This culture of poverty easily 
lent itself to clientelistic political relations with the state: The 
receipt of material benefits, such as housing, were seen as 
charitable support from “patrons” in the state bureaucracy, 
usually in reward for good behavior. The second tendency 
strongly contradicts the first and emerged during the Velasco 
years, in which the state, the education system, and even 
some elements of the church emphasized the role of the state 
as a catalyst for social mobilization. While the Velasco 
regime failed in its attempt to create an “inclusionary” 
corporatist state, a failure which was more evident among the 
urban poor than in the union movement, the regime’s policies 
sparked an uncontrolled popular mobilization that was a 
driving force in the transition to civilian rule and then 
influenced popular and political behavior for the subsequent 
decade. 

Perceptions of the state, propensity to mobilize collec- 
tively, and voting behavior were influenced by both these 
trends, with education and affiliation with organized labor 
being the most important factors determining “radical” ver- 
sus “clientelistic” behavior, although they were not always 
mutually exclusive. Radicals were more likely to be skeptical 
of the state’s intentions and to adopt a confrontational stance 
in bargaining for public benefits. Not surprisingly, the very 
poorest were less likely to display “radical” behavior than 
were those in middle income categories (of the poor), as-they 
were more likely to be preoccupied with survival rather than 
politics. Some wealthier members of the community, mean- 
while, maintained conservative political outlooks and per- 
ceived ties to professional or white-collar elites, which dis- 
suaded their propensity to identify with the collective cause 
of the poor. Nevertheless, voting behavior among the poor in 
the early and mid-1980s demonstrated a strong and unprec- 
edented shift to the left. 

Stokes concludes that the coexistence of these dual modal- 
ities of behavior results from the military regime’s failure to 
implement its strategy of inclusionary corporatism and to 
build a lasting base of support among the poor. This failure 
was structural as much as a result of blundered tactics: The 
urban poor were organized by geographic area and by 
community, which did not provide the same kind of base for 
corporatism as did organized labor, upon which the state 
depended for productive purposes. Stokes questions Scott’s 
assumption that the poor’ behavior is driven by survival 
objectives and stresses the role of the traditional hegemony 
of dependence and clientelism, as well as the counterhege- 
mony of social mobilization propounded by the state itself 
during the Velasco years, in determining the outlook and 
behavior of the poor. 

This may be the primary weakness of the book.. Clearly, 
these dual forces had a role in determining the behavior of 
the poor, but they do not adequately explain the dramatic rise 
of support for the left in the early 1980s and, more important, 
its dramatic fall in the early 1990s. Stokes does not give 
sufficient attention to the role of economic trends. While she 
highlights the role of Sendero Luminoso in her postscript, she 
only mentions hyperinflation and dramatic economic collapse 
in passing. The poor’s view of the state, of the utility of 
mobilizing collectively, and of politics in general was strongly 
influenced by the dramatic erosion of living standards in the 
1980s. Stokes herself notes that women were less likely to 
engage in “radical” political organization than were men and 
that women were more likely to seek a free meal for their 
children from a soup kitchen instead. Yet, she fails to note 
that this also reflects structural trends in poverty, which in 
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turn influence political behavior. Female-headed households 
are much more likely to be in extreme poverty, for example. 
And after the 1990 stabilization price shocks, women were 
critical in organizing social safety nets for Peru’s urban poor, 
via communal kitchens and other feeding programs. The 
scope and strength of autonomous popular (and primarily 
female-led) organizations, which were able to provide essen- 
tial benefits during severe economic crisis at a time when 
traditional parties, unions, and the state seemed virtually 
helpless, changed political perceptions and voting behavior in 
Peru as much as the two previous trends that Stokes identi- 
fies. Since 1990, traditional political parties and actors— 
including the left—have been replaced by widespread sup- 
port for independents (most of whom are not linked to 
President Fujimori). 

While this does not necessarily contradict Stokes’s analysis, 
it highlights another critical factor: economic trends and 
changes in poverty. In the same way that the politics of the 
1980s: reflected the move toward collective social mobiliza- 
tion of the 1970s, the politics of the 1990s reflects the 
perceived failure of that movement to prevent a dramatic 
erosion of living standards. Political support in the 1990s 
overwhelmingly goes to independent political actors who 
demonstrate effective performance, with or without the sup- 
port of an increasingly obsolete state apparatus. The extent to 
which this trend erodes both the hegemony and counterhe- 
gemony that Stokes describes remains to be seen. Regardless, 
Stokes has contributed to our understanding of the factors 
that influence the political behavior of the poor, in Peru and 
in many other countries. She should be commended for a job 
well done. 


Satellites and Commissars: Strategy and Conflict in the 
Politics of Soviet-Bloc Trade. By Randall W. Stone. Prince- 
ton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1996. 283p. $39.50. 


Phihp G. Roeder, University of California, San Diego 


Randall Stone provides a theoretically sophisticated and 
empirically rich study of the constraints on Soviet-bloc trad- 
ing relations imposed: by the structure of command econo- 
mies. This book speaks not only to international relations 
specialists concerned with rigorous analysis of political econ- 
omy and two-level bargaining processes but also to area 
specialists seeking a description of Eastern bloc trade nego- 
tiations prior to 1991. Masterfully linking theory and case 
study, Stone provides a provocative analysis that challenges a 
number of prevailing views about Soviet-East European 
relations and describes a record of pervasive Soviet bargain- 
ing failure. . 

Stone’s theoretical synthesis in the introduction and con- 
clusion carefully draws together a model of the principal- 
agent relations that existed within the Soviet command 
economy and a model of bargaining among representatives of 
the Soviet Union and the East European communist coun- 
tries. Stone’s principal theoretical contribution is this domes- 
tic-international link. He claims that domestic economic 
structures weakened the position of the Soviet Union in 
intrabloc negotiations; .specifically, Soviet leaders were un- 
able to make credible commitments to their satellite coun- 
terparts or to monitor the implementation of agreements by 
satellite governments, and lower-level Soviet negotiators 
were unable to show resolve in talks with their East European 
counterparts or to link issues in mutually beneficial agree- 
ments.’ 

Stone’s empirical work, drawing on extensive interviews 
and archival materials, traces negotiations within the Council 
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for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA or COMECON). 
First, he examines the bilateral terms of trade, specifically: 
Why did the Soviet Union continue to subsidize the energy it 
provided Eastern Europe and to accept overpriced, low- 
quality machinery in exchange? Stone argues that it was not 
a policy choice, but bargaining failure. Second, he turns to 
negotiations within CMEA to promote multilateral integra- 
tion, including the Comprehensive Program of 1971, the 
Long-Term Target Program of 1978 and 1979, the Compre- 
hensive Program for Scientific and Technical Progress pro- 
posed in 1985, and the diffuse proposals for restructuring the 
socialist market under perestroika. Why did one Soviet 
initiative after another fail at the stage of implementation 
after CMEA members had reached agreement on broad 
principles? Again, according to Stone, it was bargaining 
failure; Soviet negotiators were unable to show resolve, make 
credible commitments, link issues, or monitor implementa- 
tion. 

Skeptics may dispute Stone’s conclusions but are less likely 
to question the quality of his analysis and research. Indeed, 
his careful study has set the terms for debate and an agenda 
for further research. First, can analysis of intergovernmental 
trade talks be extracted from the larger political context? The 
set of negotiations that Stone considers took place within a 
larger political relationship in the Soviet bloc that was 
hierarchical. Stone makes clear that Soviet leaders insisted 
they could impose their views on satellites, set the agenda for 
the CMEA talks, and, perhaps most important, decide which 
trade issues would be declared “political” and resolved in 
arenas other than the CMEA. Perhaps the important ques- 
tion is why a regional hegemon would permit any issues to be 
resolved in an arena such as the CMEA rather than in an 
arena where it is more likely to have its way. 

Second, without further theoretical focus to narrow the 
possible influences on outcomes, is the framework of the 
bargaining process used by Stone indeterminate in its predic- 
tions? Stone accurately specifies the relationship between the 
domestic constraints on the intrabloc bargaining that he 
studies, but without explanation he simply ignores other 
constraints suggested by his model that should have had 
exactly opposite effects. Stone’s model may actually lead to 
the conclusion that the Soviet Union should have prevailed in 
negotiations. For example, in a contest of resolve, the party 
with alternative offers in hand is more likely to prevail. In this 
the Soviet Union had a clear advantage, since there were 
many domestic suppliers of the goods being traded among 
bloc members. Another example: Divisions on one side of the 
bargaining table are likely to weaken its position. In this the 
Soviet Union also had an advantage. Stone claims that Soviet 
negotiators were handicapped by departmental divisions 
within the Soviet command economy, but these paled by 
comparison with the divisions among the separate command 
economies of Eastern Europe. Although Stone slips into a 
verbal shorthand that makes Eastern Europe seem to be a 
unified actor, these divisions permitted the Soviet Union to 
play one against another. Much of the bargaining between 
the Soviet Union and individual satellite states that Stone 
studies may have been competition among the East Europe- 
ans for the all-valuable Soviet subsidy. In this competition the 
Soviets could force East European negotiators to reveal their 
true preferences and could get the satellites to come to terms 
by threatening each with the alternative offers of the others. 

Finally, was each outcome that Stone describes the result 
of a policy choice in the Kremlin rather than a bargaining 
outcome on Kalinin Street (CMEA)? Several of the most 
important outcomes that Stone ascribes to intergovernmental 
bargaining, such as the subsidy for energy and the priority 


given to quota fulfillment over quality, were common inside 
the Soviet command economy, where East European leaders 
exercised little if any influence over outcomes. While Stone 
demonstrates carefully that the Soviets did not vary the 
magnitude of their energy subsidy in order to extract short- 
term political advantage in Eastern Europe, he does not 
address the question of whether Soviet leaders saw the 
subsidy as a necessary price for larger political objectives. 
Indeed, many readers may suspect that Stone has begun with 
a false premise—that the Soviet Union failed in its bargaining 
with Eastern Europe and was unable to use its political 
resources to political effect. If the overarching objective of 
Soviet leaders was to tie Eastern Europe to the Soviet Union, 
then bargaining over the terms of trade within the Soviet bloc 
was exactly what they sought to create. They wanted their 
satellites scrambling for this valuable asset rather than look- 
ing for more lucrative trade opportunities in the West. 


Hungary’s Negotiated Revolution: Economic Reform, Social 
Change, and Political Succession, 1957-1990. By Rudolf L. 
Tokés. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996. 
544p. $64.25 cloth, $24.95 paper. 


Michael H. Bernhard, Pennsylvania State University 


This book is a thickly descriptive interpretative account of 
Hungarian politics from the failed revolution of 1956 to the 
transition to democracy in 1989—90. It is based on a wealth of 
sources, including recently accessible party and state docu- 
ments, interviews with many of the country’s significant 
politicians, the growing body of insider accounts and mem- 
oirs, and the secondary literature on Hungary in both English 
and Hungarian. Tókés seems to have ferreted out nearly 
every source that bears on his topic. 

The first of the book’s three parts establishes the legacy of 
the 1956 revolution, including the reform course established 
by Hungary’s leader, Janos Kádár, beginning in 1961. It 
traces the emergence of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ 
Party (HSWP) following Soviet intervention and its slow slide 
from the “vanguard” force of post-Stalinist reform to what 
Tokés describes as a “rearguard.” Specifically, he shows how 
in the face of increased difficulties in steering the political 
and economic system in the 1980s the HSWP began to 
withdraw from direct intervention in politics. This account of 
the party’s internal life contains a great deal of new material 
on factional and personal struggles within the party. This part 
of the book also includes a discussion of the centerpiece of 
Hungarian reform, the New Economic Mechanism (NEM), 
and how its partial market measures left the Hyngarian 
economy of the 1980s stagnant. The section closes with an 
overview of social change during the reform period. Unlike 
many of his colleagues, Tokés argues that Hungary experi- 
enced significant socioeconomic modernization during this 
period. He puts strong emphasis on the emergence of a 
highly differentiated social structure, including a highly com- 
petent and independent middle sector, whose elite began to 
abandon the party in its retreat from difficult political issues 
in favor of employment in the newly empowered state. 

The second part is devoted to the main actors of the 
transition process of 1989-90, the party-state elite and the 
opposition. The discussion of the Hungarian opposition is the 
best concise account to appear in English to date. The author 
traces the evolution of the democratic opposition centered in 
Budapest around the samizdat publication Beszélo, the pro- 
vincial nationalist opposition which benefited from the toler- 
ation and even support of elements within the party-state, 
and the reform imtelligentsia within the party itself. The 
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inclusion of the last may strike some observers as controver- 
sial, but Tékés convincingly argues that the spirit of reform 
was not dead within the HSWP and that these internal critics 
played a significant role in the process. 

The last section examines Hungary’s withdrawal from 
authoritarianism and the beginnings of democracy. It begins 
with a discussion of the removal of Janos Kádár as Furst 
Secretary of the HSWP and his replacement by Károly Grosz. 
It then discusses how Grósz was effectively isolated and 
replaced by a trio of reformist politicians—Reszd Nyers, 
Imre Pozsgay, and Miklós Németh. It next turns to the 
roundtable negotiations that preceded the founding demo- 
cratic elections of 1990. This process was unique in Hungary 
in that there was an Opposition Roundtable, where the 
democratic and nationalist opposition agreed to negotiate 
jointly with the party-state authorities. This section concludes 
with an account of the elections of 1990 and the victory by the 
Hungarian Democratic Forum led by József Antall. 

Throughout this detailed and thorough narrative Tökés 
makes a very powerful argument on the conservative nature 
of the Hungarian transition. He points out how the intelli- 
gentsia and white-collar strata had begun to disassociate their 
interests from the HSWP by transferring allegiance to the 
state or by acquiring private property under the provisions of 
the last phase of the NEM. He then argues that the transition 
was negotiated by the reform, critical, and nationalist intel- 
ligentsia in a way that preserved the socioeconomic position 
of the upper white-collar strata of Hungarian society. This 
analysis is carried through in the book’s conclusion to include 
the Antall government, which despite its anticommunist 
campaign rhetoric never attempted to break the power of 
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Rediscoveries and Reformulations: Humanistic Methodolo- 
gies for International Studies. By Hayward R. Alker. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996. 464p. 
$69.95 cloth, $24.95 paper. 


Nicholas Onuf, Florida International University 


By assembling in this volume two decades of wide-ranging 
scholarship, Hayward Alker means to tell a story about 
himself. The genre is familiar. It is the search for one’s roots, 
the disavowal of youthful certainties for the recovered wis- 
dom of distant forebears. Alker’s version is important be- 
cause of his stature and compelling because of his irrepress- 
ible enthusiasm for intellectual adventure and the astonishing 
range of his learning. 

Alker started his professional life as a positivist who put 
methodology first. He learned his craft from Karl Deutsch 
and Harold Lasswell, two of the greatest positivist scholars 
ever, at a time when positivism held its, highest prestige 
among social scientists and conferred scientific respectability 
on new fields of study. Alker continues to put methodology 
first and to insist on the rigors of formalization and the 
demands of operationalization wherever possible. He is no 
longer a positivist. 

Alker’s story is one of repeated forays into a world that 
science has left behind or cordoned off. In his words, they are 
voyages of rediscovery. Most of these voyages have taken him 
into the past. In an introductory chapter, he identifies the 
sources of his discontent and the mission he assigned himself: 
“adapting the logically informed analytical-empirical philos- 
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Hungary’s red and green barons, the nomenklatura-based 
Management of state-owned factories and of agricultural 
cooperatives. This thesis represents a radical break from the 
prevailing wisdom on democratization in East Central Eu- 
rope. Rather than presenting Hungary’s negotiated revolu- 
tion as a profound social, economic, and political transfor- 
mation, Tokés argues that the process has been marked by a 
powerful continuity. The elite has maintained its position of 
power despite system change. 

Tokés has written a fine book. It is splendidly argued, 
meticulously documented, and written with a wry sense of 
humor. Still, specialists will disagree with parts of his inter- 
pretation. For instance, his assessment of the democratic 
opposition is too harsh. He claims it was interested only in 
change in the system rather than a change of system (p. 206). 
Yet, earlier in that very chapter he highlights the program- 
matic statement published in Beszélo in 1987 which called for 
parliamentary democracy (pp. 200—1). Similarly, his account 
of the growth of crvil society seems to concentrate more on 
what Elemér Hankiss has called Hungary’s “second society” 
rather than on civil society as it is understood in most of the 
literature on democratization. The book also could have been 
improved by more elaborate explication of some of the 
tables, particularly those in the chapter on social change. 

Ultimately, reservations of this type are minor. The book is 
a major achievement. It clearly stands as the standard 
English-language account of democratic transition in Hun- 
gary. It is a must for Eastern European specialists as well as 
those interested in postcommunism and democratization in 
the late twentieth century. 


ophies of research to humanistic, dialectical-hermeneutic 
purposes” (p. 7, emphasis deleted). He then previews the 
book chapter by chapter. 

Alker recounts his voyages chronologically—not in the 
order he took them but in the order that the materials 
inspiring his methodological reconsiderations first appeared. 
Chapter 1 goes back to Thucydides, chapter 2 to Aristotle. 
The latter recounts Alker’s latest voyage, and he wrote it 
specifically for the book. Previously published papers, dating 
from 1977 to 1992, make up eight chapters. A second paper 
from 1977 was previously unpublished and little noticed. Two 
more recent papers, also unpublished but widely circulated, 
yield the book’s concluding chapters. Alker seems not to have 
revised any of these papers substantially, although footnotes 
provide some updating and link recurring themes. 

Some chapters develop specific formal-dialectical methods 
and take them voyaging only in a limited, even deceptive, 
sense. Alker’s return to Thucydides in chapter 1 is confined 
to that warhorse of realist analysis, the Melian Dialogue. 
Formalizing the dialogue as claim and counterclaim, Alker 
duly concludes that Thucydides had dramatic and not just 
scientific intentions. Alker’s opinion to the contrary, few 
realists have ever thought otherwise. Alker’s formal treat- 
ment of the Melian Dialogue gets its dramatic thrust not 
from Thucydides but from the dialogue Alker has imagined 
between scientifically oriented realists and himself. 

Alker’s rediscovery of Aristotle is not only the latest of his 
voyages but also the most revelatory. For the reader, none is 
more exciting. Alker enlists Martha Nussbaum as a guide and 
begins with Aristotle’s methodological writings. These attend 
to “instruments of knowledge—logic, language or discourse” 
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(p. 73) and authorize a view of science more encompassing 
than today’s emphasis on the universal truths of nature. Alker 
then proceeds to identify three Aristotles—the ethical, the 
systematic, and the cosmological—and establish the signifi- 
cance of each for contemporary scholarship, including his 
own. It is a masterful exposition. 

Chapter 3 reports on the use of computational techniques 
“to discover mimetic plot structure in a powerful religious- 
political text” (p. 137), namely, the “Jesus story” as Arnold 
Toynbee schematized it. The affective meaning in this story 
may indeed tell us something about our civilizational legacy 
without making it relevant to international studies, even 
under Alker’s exceptionally broad definition. By contrast, the 
subject of chapter 4—-Renaissance humanism—is, as Alker 
shows, directly germane to the field’s underpinnings even if 
few scholars have recognized it as such. Alker himself fully 
grasped the relevance of the “humanistic moment” for the 
field, and for himself, only upon reading Stephen Toulmin’s 
Cosmopolis (1990). 

Chapter 4 is the volume’s centerpiece. Originally Alker’s 
1992 Presidential Address to the International Studies Asso- 
ciation, it follows J. G. A. Pocock in styling Machiavelli as a 
civic humanist. Alker gives most of his attention, however, to 
Bartolomé de Las Casas, Spanish cleric and historian of the 
New World, who overcame his background as scholastic and 
imperial minion to embody “many of the most admirable 
aspects of humanistic modernity” (p. 167). In Las Casas, 
Alker found a voyager much like himself. 

Not only has Alker abandoned the contemporary scholas- 
ticism of positivist social science. In 1551, Las Casas debated 
Juan Gines de Sepúlveda, “leading Spanish ‘humanist’ of his 
day” (p. 170n.), over the moral status of the New World’s 
original peoples. With Robert Keohane standing in for 
Sepúlveda and Alker for Las Casas, we might consider 
Keohane’s ISA Presidential Address of 1988 and Alker’s 
1992 speech as turns in a debate as important for the 
humanistic moment in international studies as Alker finds 
the earlier debate for another such moment. In “rescuing 
‘reason’ from the ‘rationalists’”” (title, chapter 6, written 
1990), Alker already had Keohane’s 1988 speech very 
much in mind. 

Dating from 1977, chapter 5 takes a cue from cybernetics 
to return to G. W. Leibniz. The occasion for doing so is a 
needlessly obscure, poorly documented discussion of power 
and its conceptualization. On Alker’s highly selective read- 
ing, Leibniz was something of a humanist. More plausibly, 
Leibniz’s philosophical system belongs in the tradition of 
dogmatic scholasticism that had turned humanists away 
from Aristotle and made it necessary for Alker, a number 
of years after writing this chapter, to rediscover Aristotle 
for himself. 

Chapter 6 is a vigorous review of Giambattista Vico’s 
“historical hermeneutics” (p. 209), mediated by Hayden 
White and applied to Karl Marx, Max Weber, and Jurgen 
Habermas. The next chapter attempts to read George Or- 
well’s 1984 through Lasswellian eyes. Less about Orwell than 
Lasswell, the result is a fitting tribute to Alker’s teacher, 
whose work is “grounded in the same tradition of critical and 
constructive humanism as Orwell’s” (p. 257). Regrettably, the 
volume has no comparable tribute to Deutsch, despite pass- 
ing remarks on the emancipatory and humanistic commit- 
ments underlying Deutsch’s positivist science (pp. 3, 93n., 
332n.). 

The next two chapters make journeys not into the past but 
into the world of fairy tales, broadly conceived to include 
world histories, allegedly great books, and even abstract 
models of human interaction. As narrative structures, fairy 
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tales lend themselves to investigation through a variety of 
formal analytic techniques and experimental games. Chapter 
10 connects “emancipatory empiricism” to peace research by 
offering twelve guidelines (p. 337). Not so much “epistemo- 
logical” (p. 338) as methodological, they refurbish the posi- 
tivist homestead rather more than they equip peace research- 
ers for voyaging. 

Chapter 11, written in 1986 but never published, debates 
“the presumption of anarchy in world politics” (chapter title), 
a presumption forcefully stated by Kenneth Oye and others 
in a special issue of World Politics (1985). Alker makes his 
case by examining Hobbesian, Grotian, and Kantian tra- 
ditions of international thought, but he actually goes back 
only to Hobbes and then too briefly. For the other 
traditions (if indeed they are traditions at all) he depends 
too much on Hedley Bull for guidance. Only after Alker 
makes the journey back to Grotius and Kant on his own 
will he be able to sort out the Aristotelian and humanist 
elements in their work and fit those elements together for 
his own purposes. 

In the book’s last chapter, Alker sympathetically reviews 
the work of several other scholars whose deliberations on the 


current state of international studies have led them more or ` 


less self-consciously back to Aristotle. The common theme 
that Alker identifies in this work is a sensitivity to the place of 
intentionality, practical reason, and judgment in human 
affairs. Alker’s discussion of practical reason could not be 
more lucid or helpful. His enjoyment of others’ travel stories 
is infectious. Indeed, vicarious voyagers may find the zest and 
courage that shines through this extraordinary book all the 
reason they need to venture out on their own. 


Avoiding Nuclear Anarchy: Containing the Threat of Loose 
Russian Nuclear Weapons and Fissile Material. By Gra- 
ham T. Allison, Owen R. Coté, Jr., Richard A. Falkenrath, 
and Steven E. Miller. Cambridge, MA: MIT Press. 295p. 
$15.00. 


Richard T. Cupitt, University of Georgia 


They mean to alarm. Allison and colleagues describe in detail 
the degradation of the vast formerly Soviet nuclear weapons 
infrastructure, particularly the physical controls and social safe- 
guards that prevented the theft, sale, diversion, or other forms 
of transfer of nuclear weapons, materials, and technologies. 
They emphasize how easy it is for terrorists, organized crime 
syndicates, religious cults, and other groups to create and deploy 
horrific weapons with access to these items. They make a strong 
case that the U.S. government, especially Congress, pays insuf- 
ficient attention to this “most serious direct threat to U.S. vital 
interests today and for the foreseeable future” (p. 7). From this 
perspective, chance, more than the fitful policies and under- 
funded programs, has kept the United States, Russia, or other 
countries from being targets of a nuclear catastrophe. 

Researchers at the Center for Science and International 
Affairs have made the fate of the Soviet nuclear arsenal a 
focus of their work since 1991. For the authors, this volume 
addresses the major remaining challenge: how to secure the 
nuclear weapons and materials now largely consolidated in 
Russia. The authors provide an excellent overview of the 
nuclear weapons infrastructure in Russia throughout the 
main text and ın a very useful appendix. They also review the 
various programs the United States has adopted to meet this 
challenge. This well-documented study provides scholars, 
students, policymakers, and concerned citizens with a wealth 
of information on the issues. 

The authors propose many changes in U.S. programs 
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embedded in three broad policy prescriptions. First, the 
Clinton administration must increase its efforts to raise the 
alarm, mainly to gain more support for existing programs 
from the Russian government, Congress, and the governments 
of other industrial powers. Begrudging behavior by these actors, 
the authors claim, has hindered efforts to devise technically 
feasible solutions to immediate problems of material protection, 
control, and accountability (MPC&A programs). Second, the 
United States has to revamp its projects to address more 
constructively the interests of Minatom and other Russian 
agencies in control of nuclear items. Third, the United States 
and Russia must agree on a long-term means of managing fissile 
materials. The authors point to the promise, and sometimes the 
success, of various Nunn-Lugar projects, most “lab-to-lab” 
projects, and fissile material transfers or purchases (i.e., Project 
Sapphire and the Russian highly enriched uranium deal) as 
models on which to build an accelerated and expanded policy of 
ensuring the safety of the Russian nuclear arsenal 

The Russian MPC&A problems represent a serious threat 
to national, regional, and global security. Nonetheless, the 
authors overstate the risk of a nuclear incident. Violating the 
taboo against the use of nuclear weapons, for example, would 
undermine the objectives of most politically motivated 
groups, such as successionist movements. We may require a 
little hyperbole, however, to attract the attention the problem 
deserves, given the press of other problems facing policymak- 
ers, especially Russian leaders. Without the preparatory steps 
suggested in this volume and elsewhere, even a nuclear 
catastrophe may not prompt more than minimal action 
(witness the muted global response to the issues raised by the 
Sarin gas attack in the Tokyo subway). From a scholarly 
viewpoint, this perspective does bring forth some excellent 
research puzzles: If the threat from “nuclear smuggling” and 
“loose nukes” is great, how and why have we avoided a 
catastrophe so far? How and why do governments ignore 
such signal security events and risks? 

The authors also overestimate the capacity of the United 
States to accelerate its programs. Slowly, U.S. programs are 
having a positive effect. As the U.S. national laboratories 
have developed more “lab-to-lab” projects with their coun- 
terpart Russian institutions, they have helped improve secu- 
rity at key sites and provide new hope for key technical 
experts. The U.S. Enrichment Corporation finally agreed to 
purchase 18 tons of HEU this year and 114 tons over the next 
four years. Accelerating these and other programs, even with 
increased funding, would probably tax the limits of both 
the public and private sector. The issues involved are often 
highly technical and require extensive programs of special- 
ized training to integrate new personnel into an expanded 
program effectively. This does not mean it should not be 
done; I am just less optimistic that it is feasible as a 
near-term solution. 

Perhaps the most important point made is that the Russian 
government and Minatom in particular do not share the same 
sense of urgency as Allison and colleagues regarding this 
issue. Clearly, programs designed to increase the economic 
and political benefits of cooperation that accrue to Minatom 
(and Minister Mikhailov in particular) and related agencies 
will likely improve the situation. Moreover, hearings at the 
duma in November 1996 produced a consensus that short- 
ages of funds for wages and technical facilities cast new 
doubts about the safety of Russian nuclear facilities. This will 
likely foster more cooperative action on MPC&A issues. 
Moreover, the recent suicide of Vladimir Nechai, director of 
the Chelyabinsk-70 laboratory, symbolizes the deep sense of 
desperation facing many in the Russian nuclear infrastruc- 
ture and may spark needed changes. 
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Regarding the military threat these problems pose for 
Russia (and for the other industrial states), however, the 
authors simply conclude that the Russian government is not 
acting “commensurate with its interests” (pp. 149-50). Many 
Russians do not agree. In the first ever national security 
concept paper released by the Yeltsin government, in June 
1996, proliferation is on the lowest tier of military threats 
facing Russia. From one perspective, for example, should 
Iran, Iraq, Libya, North Korea, or groups they sponsor gain 
access to nuclear materials, Russia is not likely to be the 
primary target. While Germany, Japan, the United Kingdom, 
and other governments have assistance and technical pro- 
prams that relate to these problems, the book does not 
explore them (to be sure, they are low-profile activities}. This 
raises more interesting research puzzles: Why do states 
evaluate the threat so differently? Or, if they see the threat as 
great, then why have Russia and other countries not done 
more to alleviate this problem? 

One possible answer is that the world is depending on the 
United States to solve this problem. If the alarm raised here 
goes unheeded, then the world may have to wait a long time 
for the United States and other governments to take suffi- 
cient steps to allay the threat. The world will be a much more 
hazardous place as a result. 


Understanding Attitudes about War: Modeling Moral Judg- 
ments. By Gregory Bunk, Donald Sechtest, and Howard 
Tamshiro. Pittsburgh, PA: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1996. 237p. $45.00 cloth, $19.95 paper. 


Philip E. Tetlock, Ohio State University 


If this book had been as methodologically sophisticated as it 
is philosophically insightful, it might well have stood as a 
landmark contribution to the literature. That said, the book 
still falls in the must-read category for all serious students of 
attitudes toward war and interstate relations. Drawing on a 
synoptic overview of key ethical stances toward war— uni- 
versal pacifism, variants of legalism and just war theory, 
variants of realism and neorealism, the ethos of the moral 
crusade—the authors proceed to develop a survey instrument 
that assesses the key perceptual preconditions for using force 
within each of these schools of thought. In some cases these 
preconditions are quite elaborate. Advocates of just war 
theories invoke such evaluative criteria as the legal legitimacy 
of the authorities making the decision, the necessity of 
self-defense, the use of proportionate means that minimize 
civilian casualties, the exhaustion of all possible peaceful 
methods of averting violent conflict, and the justness of the 
underiying intent in going to war. In other cases, the precon- 
ditions are starkly simplistic, such as the duty of moral 
crusaders to punish and destroy infidels, heretics, and class 
enemies who have dared to offend the crusaders’ conception 
of the morally perfect society. 

The authors administered their instrument to a heteroge- 
neous elite sample that included members of Congress, 
diplomats, military officers, journalists, parish priests, and the 
hierarchy of the American Catholic Church. Given the 
serious practical problems in achieving an adequate response 
tate from most of these groups as well as the serious 
conceptual problems in defining the sampling universe from 
which these groups were drawn, it is not clear in what sense 
the sample can be said to be representative of anything of 
demonstrable political significance. But it is clear that the 
authors succeeded in pulling together a sample of thoughtful, 
sometimes influential, people of quite diverse points of view. 
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And it is clear that careful analysis of the correlational 
patterns in the data yields provocative and testable hypoth- 
eses for future work. 

Perhaps most significant is the authors’ claim to have 
identified “two basic moral sensibilities” that are central to 
the thought of educated people’ about war—sensibilities that 
often clash. On the one hand, we find concerns for imple- 
menting the golden rule and universalizing moral concerns to 
the point where human life takes on equal value even if the 
human happens to have been born behind the wrong border 
or at the wrong moment in a relationship between two 
collectivities. On the other hand, there is the contending 
force of in-group loyalty which demands that one place 
greater value on the claims of in-group authorities and that 
ideally one learn to despise those whose loyalties lie else- 
where, dehumanizing them to the point where their lives 
count for virtually nothing. Relatively few respondents in this 
study go all the way in the dehumanizing direction. When 
these basic psychopolitical orientations clash, attitudes tend 
to cluster around the strict just war position (the tendency to 
extend moral protection to all) and around variants of the 
expediency position (the tendency to give much greater 
weight to the lives and values of in-group members, with the 
magnitude of the effects depending on the degree of threat 
posed by the out-group). By most historical standards, this is 
not a bloodthirsty sample of humanity. 

Perhaps the most significant limitation of the research 
reported here is its inability to identify any determinants of 
judgment that respondents do not care to acknowledge either 
to themselves or to others. To paraphrase a much quoted 
aphorism from Wittgenstein, the limits of our methodology 
are the limits of our world. Let us say, for the sake of 
argument, that the overwhelmingly decisive determinant of 
support for the use of U.S. force abroad is whether U.S. 
interests—strategic or economic—have been engaged. But 
many people feel that endorsing that sentiment is a tad crass. 
Or, to shift from a social desirability argument to a cognitive 
access argument, many people may simply not appreciate the 
relative importance of particular cues in shaping their judg- 
ments of when interstate violence is or is not justified. Their 
official policy may correspond only loosely to the actual policy 
that they endorse in specific conflict scenarios. 

The best way to “model modern attitudes” under these 
circumstances is to wed the inferential strengths of survey 
research with those of experimental work on social cognition. 
In principle, it should be possible to present randomly 
selected subgroups of respondents with factorially manipu- 
lated sets of cues in which they are asked whether they 
support use of military force when certain conditions are 
satisfied and others are not. If we find that comparisons 
across experimental conditions reveal much greater support 
for intervention among those respondents who believe that 
U.S. interests are engaged than among those who do not so 
believe, we have strong evidence that interests are important 
determinants of policy, regardless of what people say about 
the reasons for their judgments. The logic of experimental 
control (everything else has been held constant) and random 
assignment of subjects to conditions (which minimizes sys- 
tematic extraneous sources of variance) renders most alter- 
native explanations implausible. 

Moreover, if we find that most people deny using interests 
as an important basis for making decisions on the use of 
force, notwithstanding the experimental evidence that they 
are relying heavily on that consideration, then we can pose 
the natural next order of questions: Are the self-reported 
judgment strategies biased by social desirability concerns? 
Do people like to endorse high-sounding moral sentiments 
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but quickly abandon them as soon as confronted by a 
complex situation in which they suppose it is impossible to 
unmask their true policy agenda? Or have people actually 
deceived themselves? Are the “theories” people construct for 
the causes of their own judgments systematically wrong? Do 
people lack access to the “true reasons” for their policy 
stand—a cognitive variant of false consciousness? 

Ultimately the authors may be shown to have been right in 
their appraisal of elite American attitudes toward war, but 
before drawing that conclusion we should insist upon better 
evidence. 


Law, Power, and the Sovereign State: The Evolution and 
Application of the Concept of Sovereignty. By Michael 
Ross Fowler and Julie Marie Bunck. University | Park: 
Pennsylvania State University, 1995. 200p. $28.50 ‘cloth, 
$13.95 paper. 


Janice E. Thomson, University of Washington 


Fowler and Bunck begin by contrasting contemporary aca- 
demics’ pronouncements of the demise of sovereignty with 
its continued, even heightened relevance in international 
relations practice, and they suggest that “it is thus perhaps 
appropriate to reexamine the relevance and application of 
sovereignty to modern international affairs” (pp. 3-4). 
After examining a range of theoretical, conceptual, and 
definitional issues concerning state sovereignty, the au- 
thors do an empirical analysis of some historical and 
contemporary cases in world politics in which sovereignty 
was at issue. Their conclusion: “Reports of its demise 
notwithstanding, sovereignty appears to us to be prosper- 
ing, not declining, as the twentieth century draws to a 
close. It still serves as an indispensable component of 
international politics” (pp. 163—4). 

The first two chapters present a discussion of the theoret- 
ical, legal, and practical meanings of sovereignty and the 
sovereign state, covering familiar ground from Bodin to 
Hinsley to James to Jackson and Rosberg, as well as case law, 
the League of Nations and UN charters, and international 
law texts. Fowler and Bunck argue that, while territory, 
people, and a government are fundamental elements of state 
sovereignty, and the conventional requirements of internal 
supremacy and external independence are crucial, the num- 
ber of anomalous cases suggests there is still more to 
sovereign statehood. In essence, they conclude that sovereign 
statehood is what sovereign states say it is: Acceptance into 
the club of sovereign states “may be derived from a strong 
showing of de facto or de jure independence, or ideally both, 
but it is ultimately the international community that deter- 
mines whether a particular political entity qualifies as a 
sovereign state” (p. 62). 

In chapter 3 the authors lay the groundwork for their 
empirical analysis by describing what they see as the two 
predominant approaches to sovereignty: the chunk and bas- 
ket approaches. According to the first, sovereignty is abso- 
lute; a state either has it or does not. In contrast, the basket 
approach takes sovereignty as “something variable that may 
be augmented or diminished” (p. 64). What Fowler and 
Bunck propose to do is test whether these two approaches 
(with chunk sovereignty denoting sovereign states and 
basket sovereignty defining the specific rights and duties 
attendant to that status) are complementary or fundamen- 
tally at odds. 

In their empirical analysis, the authors do case studies 
entailing the resolution of conflicts over sovereignty, includ- 
ing right of passage, territorial leases, international servi- 
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tudes, military occupations, condominiums, and treatment of 
national minorities. Their conclusion: “In our view a fair 
reading of the evidence lays to rest the notion that the chunk 
and basket schools of thought may accurately be thought of 
as complementary rather than as in opposition” (p. 82). 
Furthermore, the basket approach “may be gaining the upper 
hand” among both international relations scholars and prac- 
titioners (p. 124). 

Fowler and Bunck then turn to a discussion of the debate 
between sovereignty’s critics and defenders, the result of 
which, they claim, is further evidence for the continuing 
relevance of sovereignty. In conclusion, they examine the 
relationship between sovereignty and some contemporary 
issues (e.g., human rights, pollution) whose resolution is 
conventionally viewed as being incompatible with state sov- 
ereignty. They claim that these issues actually are more likely 
to be resolved by political entities which “can control their 
territories and commit their peoples,” and keep their prom- 
ises—in short, sovereign states (p. 162). 

Scholars who have devoted much attention to the question 
of sovereignty will probably not find in this book anything 
new or insightful. Yet, it is not clear that the book is intended 
for such readers (and I doubt that international relations 
scholars will find helpful the numerous metaphors, including 
“a slippery mass of intertwined ropes heaped in the dark, 
damp hold of a ship” [p. 19] as a metaphor for international 
relations). It may be that those who are unfamiliar with the 
now decade-old debates about sovereignty in the interna- 
tional relations field will find this,a useful introduction to the 
central issues surrounding the theory and practice of sover- 
eignty. Surely, part of the problem is timeliness: Much of 
the most interesting and productive work in this literature 
was published after this book was written. But Fowler and 
Bunck either do not consider a number of important works 
(e.g., Krasner’s Structural Conflict, 1985) or cite a piece 
without exploring or explaining the author’s arguments 
concerning sovereignty (e.g., Spruyt’s The Sovereign State 
and Its Competitors, 1994). And it is surprising to find that, 
in their discussion of the “Marxist” critique of sovereignty, 
they rely heavily on an American Bar Association publica- 
tion. 

Perhaps more to the point, I was not persuaded by the 
authors’ (central?) argument that the absolute and variable 
conceptualizations of sovereignty are not complementary. 
Having read this book, I remain comfortable with a perspec- 
tive which maintains an analytical distinction between con- 
stitutive sovereignty (being sovereign) and functional sover- 
eignty (exercising sovereignty). In short, it is not clear to me 
that invoking the chunk-basket metaphor contributes to 
theorizing sovereignty nor that the cases examined constitute 
a systematic test of the relative power of the purportedly 
conflicting approaches. It seems to me that most if not all the 
cases analyzed suggest that “states in such relationships are 
regularly considered either to be sovereign or to be well’on 
the road to eventual, and perhaps inevitable, sovereign 
statehood” (p. 123). 

While I agree with Fowler and Bunck’s ultimate argument 
that state sovereignty is and will continue to be central to 
international relations theory and practice, the authors pro- 
vide no clues as to why this should be so other than to say that 
politicians find it useful. While the authors are, in my view, 
correct in this assessment, the question remains as to why it 
is useful to pretend that Panama is a sovereign state just like 
the United States. 
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Ethics in International Relations: A Constitutive Theory. By 
Mervyn Frost. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1996. 251p. $54.95 cloth, $18.95 paper. 

Ethics and Statecraft: The Moral Dimension of International 
Affairs. Edited by Cathal J. Nolan. Westport, CT: Praeger, 
1995. 235p. $65.00 cloth, $19.95 paper. 


Richard Price, University of Minnesota 


Ethics and Statecraft, edited by Cathal Nolan, is one of those 
all too rare volumes that consists of a coherent set of essays 
nicely framed by the editor’s introductory essay. As Nolan 
notes, the essays (some of which have appeared previously) 
are unusually concentrated on historical/political biography, 
based on the contention that the foundation of ethics is 
human agency (p. 1). The essays center around an assessment 
of the motivations of leaders facing moral dilemmas, from 
Bismarck to Shevardnadze, each author being duly chastised 
by an ethic of scholarship to empathize as much as possible 
with the complex historical circumstances confronting lead- 
ers to avoid arriving at unfair indictments. 

The book does a service to the debate on international 
ethics by providing empirical support to break down what 
often became in the “realist-idealist/liberal” debates an 
overly facile distinction between morality and power. In the 
essays by contributors, leaders that are often depicted as 
hard-headed realists are shown to be wrestling with and often 
motivated by moral concerns, while supposed idealists such 
as Woodrow Wilson and Dag Hammarskjöld are shown to be 
anything but insensitive to the demands of power. In a piece 
reprinted from 1962, Arthur Link characterizes Wilson’s 
policies as a “higher realism,” a representative formulation 
for the essays that is followed explicitly by Carl Hodge to 
describe Adenauer’s policies of German rearmament and 
commitment to Europe. 

The essays cohere nicely because they demonstrate the 
complexity and ambiguity surrounding moral dilemmas faced 
by political leaders, and because they share an emphasis on 
history and biography. The price of the focus on detail and 
turn from more ambitious theoretical pretensions ıs the 
potential analytical power of the book. In the end, each 
leader in the essays is portrayed as a moral realist (or a 
realistic moralist). In the process of dissolving the sterile 
versions of abstract categories, such as power and morality, 
analytic distinctions threaten to recede altogether in favor of 
the chosen mode of historical biography. 

The analytic distinction that the essays do retain as a 
replacement for the dichotomy of power and morality is a 
distinction between acting out of conviction as opposed to 
packaging in moral language policies taken in response to 
changing circumstances. While this distinction can serve as a 
useful touchstone, the authors might have furthered their 
claims by following other contemporary analysts of interna- 
tional morality, such as Lumsdaine or McElroy, by grounding 
a more substantive conception of instrumental action, lest it 
become an empty category, like the “interests” of some 
rationalist theory. Acting for instrumental reasons need not 
preclude a role for moral concerns if one can show how the 
latter structures the contexts of action. 

The emphasis in the volume is on the importance of 
context as opposed to the relevance of theory, whether it be 
in Jackson’s rejection of the abstract principles of moral 
philosophy in favor of situational ethics as an empirical 
inquiry, or in Nolan’s pointed indictment of the “profoundly 
flawed” and “arcane methodologies” of political science. 
While those criticisms rightly point to some of the shortcom- 
ings of undue philosophical abstraction or methodological 
fetishes, not all sophisticated theoretical approaches in polit- 
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ical science suffer from the same liabilities. For example, 
while the contributions of Nolan’s book are confined to the 
details of the fascinating and invariably well-written case 
studies, contemporary constructivist work on morality ex- 
plores the relationship among agency, identity, and structure 
in ways that show how interests are created out of a matrix of 
power and morality that creates the conditions of contempo- 
rary notions of moral subjectivity and argument. 

It 1s to such concerns that Mervyn Frost’s book, Ethics in 
International Relations, offers a major theoretical contribu- 
tion to the study of international ethics. Filling in the 
theoretical lacuna left by Nolan’s volume, Frost shows in 
convincing fashion how any account of international relations 
inescapably involves substantive normative theory. As he 
demonstrates, even a preliminary description of, let alone 
explanation for, the situation in the former Yugoslavia 
requires rather sophisticated normative judgments by social 
scientists (pp. 35-9). This vignette embodies one of the great 
strengths of this book, namely, the ease with which Frost 
brings the reader along through the frequent use of judi- 
ciously chosen examples and illustrations that readily bring 
the theoretical arguments to life. 

Giving more power to the arguments broached by Nolan’s 
volume, Frost effectively shows that the realist argument 
(states merely use justifications to act as if they were moral) 
fails because it ignores how states and individuals are em- 
bedded in a system of rules. The “morality as mere justifica- 
tion” position “assumes power can exist independently of 
ideas ... the political power of a power wielder consists in 
part of a norm-constituted relationship between him and his 
audience/followers. If they did not adhere to these ideas he 
would not be a leader” (p. 65). 

Akin to contemporary constructivist criticisms of ration- 
alist theory’s contrast between interests and ideas, Frost 
attacks the realist thesis that might is more fundamental than 
right as untenable because might and right “are not concep- 
tually and practically distinct in the way they need to be to 
maintain this position.... Power always exists within a 
practice which is partially constituted by certain normative 
ideas” (pp. 62-3). Frost’s formulation that political power 
consists in part of a norm-constituted relationship is well 
argued, though it seems implausible for violently repressive 
regimes: It does not seem to matter what Iraqi “followers” 
think of Saddam Hussein—the relation is one of pure terror, 
for which his statement that “power is thus based on coop- 
eration according to norms” (p. 66) seems too strong. 

Implicit in Frost’s criticisms of realism is the need to 
identify the constitutive social norms that provide the pre- 
mises for argumentation. Frost contends that identifying the 
existence of an area of agreement between people—a “do- 
main of discourse”—gives us a basis from which we might 
construct an argument toward a substantive normative theory 
(p. 75). Frost contends that “all normative issues in world 
politics today refer, either directly or indirectly, to the state, 
interstate relations and the role of individuals as citizens of 
states.” He then encapsulates all the normative questions into 
one central question: “What in general is a good reason for 
action by or with regard to states?” 

Frost’s central claim is that the only background theory 
that can justify both major conflicting categories of settled 
norms—sovereignty and human rights—is his constitutive 
theory of individuality. He takes the Hegelian position of 
embedding the constitution of individuality in a hierarchy of 
institutions, and he thus moves from the family, civil society, 
and state to the importance of the society of states in 
constituting individuality. He makes his case by emphasizing 
in Hegelian fashion the importance of recognition: “Within 
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the autonomous state all individuals are constituted as free 
citizens, but for their citizenship to be fully actualized their 
state needs to be recognized by other states as autonomous” 
(p. 151). While Frost provides useful and subtle refinements 
on the practice of recognition, he does not fill out the 
pressing normative question: What should be the criteria in 
terms of which states recognize one another? Given the 
centrality of this issue today, and the fact that his central 
criticism of international relations theory is that it does not 
engage in explicit normative theorizing, it was disappointing 
that Frost refrained from such an exercise. 

Frost applies the skeletal version of his theory to two hard 
cases: the justification of unconventional violence and 
Bosnia. Here the Hegelian roots of Frost’s theory come to 
the fore. He argues that indiscriminate murder is not justifi- 
able because it cannot attain the free recognition of free men 
for a cause but instead aims at coercion. If other methods 
short of killing do not convince a large number of people of 
the justice of the cause being put by the saboteur, then Frost 
argues that we have a prima facie reason for believing the 
case must be a weak one (p. 181). Some of the difficulties 
implied by this position are that it sidesteps how difficult it 
may be to express support in various societies, and it seems 
based on the unwarranted assumption that all good reasons 
are supported by a majority. 

In the end Frost provides a sensible theoretical grounding 
for the different international legitimacy accorded to move- 
ments such as Solidarity and the ANC as opposed to the Red 
Army Faction or Serbian nationalists. He largely agrees with 
Western policy toward intervening in Bosnia, arguing that at 
the end of the day the necessary relationships must be 
established by the actors themselves. This seems sensible as 
far as it goes, but ıt skirts the central question to the point of 
begging it: What if outside force is needed to establish the 
“framework conditions within which the institutions of recip- 
rocal recognition may grow” (p. 211)? 

Frost’s is one of those rare works which is ambitious 
theoretically and provides responses to some pressing con- 
crete problems, all the while opening up fruitful areas for 
further thought. As such, the book (which is reworked from 
a version published by Cambridge in 1986) stands in my mind 
as one of the most important recent works on ethics and 
world affairs. The ambitious nature of Frost’s theoretical 
effort will no doubt provide much fodder for criticism, but in 
his case such attention will be a virtue, given the wide 
applicability of his theory and the possibilities for its exten- 
sion and amendment as an area for rich future work. 

Frost’s work (as indeed was the case with Hegel’s) will no 
doubt draw some charges of conservatism because of the 
centrality of the state in his theory, even despite his repeated 
provisos to the contrary, driven by a concern to maintain a 
critical edge to his argument. Among many issues that arise 
here, Frost’s argument raises the question of the relationship 
between the empirical and prescriptive. Is there a tension 
between his criticism of international relations theories, 
which are ultimately premised upon description or explana- 
tion (he implies such exercises are not logically necessary for 
prescription), and his constitutive theory, which in the end is 
a criticism of realism that rises or falls based on an empirical 
account of the existence and content of international norms? 
It is curious in this regard that Frost does not engage authors 
such as Terry Nardin or Dorothy Jones, who have made 
comparable arguments about the normative content of inter- 
national life. In the end, Frost’s book suggests that projects 
which situate our contemporary moral constellations in broad 
context may best reveal what are the possibilities (and 
limitations) for change. 
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The Wilsonian Impulse: U.S. Foreign Policy, the Alliance, 
and German Unification. By Mary N. Hampton. New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1996. 192p. $55.00. 


Mark R. Brawley, McGill University 


This book traces the evolution of the relationship between 
the United States and Germany in the postwar period, but it 
should appeal to a wider audience than those simply inter- 
ested in that relationship. Hampton builds off the work of 
Judith Goldstein and John Ikenberry to address a number of 
questions concerning the role of ideas ın international rela- 
tions, the soctalization of great powers, and intraalliance 
politics. The resulting evidence and accounts touch on a 
number of important extraalliance outcomes and theoretical 
issues. 

The arguments are reminiscent of those made by J. G. 
Ruggie (“International Regimes, Transactions, and Change: 
Embedded Liberalism in: the Postwar Economic Order,” 
International Organization 36(Spring 1982):195-231). Whereas 
Ruggie was concerned with economic issues, Hampton fo- 
cuses largely on security issues. Like Ruggie, Hampton is not 
taking realist arguments head on but elaborating how struc- 
tural factors leave states with plenty of room to maneuver. As 
Ruggie argued, international regimes are shaped by a social 
purpose which cannot be deduced from the systemic struc- 
ture. Hampton takes a similar approach in saying that the 
speed and manner in which West Germany entered the 
Western alliance were not entirely due to the bipolar struc- 
ture; mstead, they reflected a combination of the American 
approach taken (which in turn was shaped by principles 
developed by Woodrow Wilson and by the post-World War 
I experience) and the skillful exploitation of the situation by 
German leaders (especially Adenauer). In terms of policy 
prescriptions, the Wilsonian impulse refers to “an operation- 
alized set of beliefs based on historical lessons.” Paramount 
among these were a rejection of traditional balance-of-power 
policies and the need to reintegrate West Germany into the 
Western community of states. Moreover, these beliefs found 
an institutional base within the Department of State. 

The argument runs along different levels. First, there is a 
generational angle. American leaders in the 1940s and early 
1950s were imbued with the Wilsonian impulse, largely 
because of their direct and indirect experiences. All had 
observed the failure of European balance-of-power politics 
to preserve the peace at least once (if not twice), and many 
had been present during the Versailles negotiations and 
therefore had a first-hand view of Wilson’s failure to get his 
policies installed. (The best example here was John Foster 
Dulles, who was an assistant to Colonel House during the 
peace talks.) To ensure against a third repetition, these 
leaders implemented what Hampton calls the “Versailles 
remedial.” West Germany would not be treated harshly so 
that it could be rehabilitated—and socialized into the ways of 
Western liberal democracies. 

Second, Wilson’s principles demanded that such things be 
done. Scholars have noted that the postwar international 
economy was constructed around the principles of collective 
participation and voluntary collaboration, and the United 
States implemented such principles via multilateral imstitu- 
tions. These same observations hold for the United Nations 
and, as Hampton illustrates, for Western security arrange- 
ments as well. To follow along the lines established by Ruggie 
and Ikenberry, the structure of the international system may 
have given the opportunity for the United States to lead in 
the construction of a security community, but the U.S. 
leaders chose to construct a security community around the 
Wilsonian notions of collective security (for the community 
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members), voluntary participation, and high levels of institu- 
tionalization. 

Third, Hampton argues that the Wilsonian ideas outlived 
the generation with direct experience of the post-World War 
I settlement. Because the ideas had become strongly embed- 
ded within the Department of State, they were passed on to 
later generations. (John J. McCloy is an excellent example of 
such later Wilsonians.) Younger generations had other expe- 
riences, and the one commonly stressed in studies of U.S. 
security policies during the cold war is the appeasement of 
Hitler. Hampton’s prime example of the effect of the Munich 
analogy comes with John F. Kennedy, whose foreign policy 
beliefs undoubtedly were shaped by the failure of appease- 
ment. By considering the ways in which Kennedy’s attitudes 
were moderated by McCloy and others from the Department 
of State, Hampton illustrates how the Wilsonian ideas played 
a persistent role in American policies. As Hampton points 
out in the conclusion, the Wilsonian ideas are still powerful, 
as seen in the way they most recently resurfaced in Bush’s 
calls for a “New World Order.” 

Although the lessons from Versailles and Munich were not 
directly competitive, since one was about the way to approach 
Germany and the other was about how to deal with the Soviet 
Union, operationalizing the two simultaneously could only be 
awkward. The tension between the two approaches grew in 
the 1970s and the 1980s. In that sense, the story unfolds much 
more like a romantic triangle; given the West Germans’ 
position on issues such as German unification, the West 
German—Soviet relationship was set—and any changes in 
U.S.Soviet relations tended to have ramifications for the 
U.S.-West German relationship (and vice versa). Hampton 
recognizes how American self-restraint toward its allies mat- 
tered not only inside the alliance but also for relations with 
external rivals. And as mentioned above, the skill of West 
German leaders allowed them to play a prominent role in the 
rebuilding of Western Europe. The Wilsonian impulse cre- 
ated the political space, but it took an Adenauer to exploit 
the opportunity fully. Hampton compares Adenauer to Tal- 
leyrand, and the comparison rings truer than one might 
expect. Hampton would surely argue that Adenauer’s role 
has not been fully appreciated. 

There are numerous reasons to recommend this book. By 
touching on the themes of inter-state community building 
and the triangular relationship among Germany, the United 
States, and the Soviet Union, Hampton is well placed to raise 
unportant issues about the future of the Western alliance, 
People who ask whether NATO will survive, and wish to 
understand the role it could play in the future, should read 
this book to understand why a security community may 
persist long after external threats decline. The book is also 
obviously relevant to debates about bringing East European 
countries into the Western security and economic struc- 
tures—in terms of both socializing them into the Western 
way of doing things and underlining the East Europeans’ 
desire to keep Germany in a structure that 1s just as likely to 
restrain that country as themselves. The work is also relevant 
for those engaging in debates about Russia’s future treat- 
ment; if one is interested in understanding how Russia could 
be brought into a security community, why not look at 
post-1945 Germany? The situation 1s necessarily different, 
but insights can be gained nonetheless. 

More broadly, Hampton contributes to our understanding 
of the way ideas influence the interaction of states (though 
the way in which ideas are institutionalized remains a bit 
unclear), underlines how much scholars from international 
political economy and security studies can learn from one 
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another, and shows how it took many factors for German 
unification to occur peacefully. 


Standing Your Ground: Territorial Disputes and Interna- 
tional Conflict. By Paul K. Huth. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1996. 288p. $47.50. 


Thomas C. Walker, Rutgers University 


Lecturing at Oxford in 1907, Lord Curzon proclaimed that 
“frontiers are indeed the razors edge on which hang sus- 
pended the modern issues of war and peace.” Despite 
Curzon’s proclamation, territorial issues have been largely 
ignored by political scientists exploring the causes of war. 
Recent works by Gary Goertz and Paul Diehl (Territorial 
Changes and International Conflict, 1992) and by John 
Vasquez (The War Puzzle, 1994), however, have sparked a 
revival in the study of territorial conflict. Paul Huth’s new 
book is a welcome contribution to our understanding of how 
and why some territorial disputes escalate to war. 

Huth provides a detailed empirical examination of the 
origins, evolution, and termination of 129 territorial disputes 
that took place from 1950 to 1990. This book, however, 1s 
much more than data and the empirical descriptions of these 
disputes. One of Huth’s major contributions is his attempt to 
integrate domestic political variables within a traditional 
realist framework. Huth’s “modified realist model” attempts 
to capture both the domestic and international factors that 
influence a state’s security policy. In this model, decision 
makers seek to maximize their chances of staying in power 
while pursuing national security goals in an anarchic interna- 
tional system. This effort to integrate domestic and interna- 
tional factors is especially important for our understanding of 
territorial disputes. Huth points out that it is not only the 
strategic and economic importance of territory but also the 
fact that decision makers have very few incentives in the 
domestic realm to resolve these disputes; any attempt to do 
so will likely invite serious domestic opposition. Further- 
more, by engaging in aggressive confrontations over territory, 
decision makers can divert public attention from domestic ills 
and political opposition. Given these incentives and con- 
straints, Huth makes it clear how domestic politics can work 
to initiate, exacerbate, and perpetuate territorial disputes. 
While it has become trendy to point out how domestic 
political factors can influence foreign policy outcomes, rare 
are the efforts to test their mfluence systematically. Here is 
where Huth’s book is especially noteworthy. 

Huth draws from the realist and the modified realist 
models to derive numerous hypotheses that test the relative 
importance of international and domestic factors associated 
with territorial disputes. This review concentrates on the 
most theoretically interesting hypotheses. Recognizing that 
most neighboring states live peacefully next to one another, 
Huth first asks why some engage in embittered, long-standing 
disputes over territory. He compares the 129 territorial 
disputes between neighboring states with 129 randomly se- 
lected pairs of neighbors not involved in territorial disputes. 
Huth finds that strategic territories and those rich in natural 
resources are among the most prone to conflict. More 
surprising is his examination of cases in which state bound- 
aries divide ethnic groups. He finds that “ethnic conflict and 
self-determination claims are not a principal cause of terri- 
torial disputes between states’ (p. 82). 

When Huth turns to the question of whether a territorial 
dispute is likely to experience high or low levels of violent 
conflict, he begins to unravel the complex interplay between 
domestic and international influences on foreign policy. 
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When democratic states challenge a boundary they tend to 
avoid escalation in a dispute far more frequently than do 
nondemocracies. In only one case, India against Portugal 
over Goa, did a democratic challenger choose to escalate a 
territorial dispute. Another finding is that military position, 
measured by a state’s national military capabilities, has little 
effect on a state’s decision to initiate a territorial dispute (i.e., 
many small powers often lodge protests over borders with 
major powers), but military position weighs very heavily in 
escalation (i.e., small states rarely choose to escalate a 
dispute with major powers). In disputing territory, domestic 
audiences are more likely advocates of harsh words than 
costly actions. 

In spite of decision makers’ domestic incentives to perpet- 
uate a territorial conflict, many territorial disputes end 
peacefully. Of Huth’s 129 cases, 41% were resolved through 
compromise or conciliation. The conditions most associated 
with these resolutions would not surprise any dyed-in-the- 
wool realist. Decision makers tend to resolve territorial 
disputes when they are faced with more pressing security 
concerns. For instance, leaders will seek settlements after 
suffering military defeat at the hands of their neighbor; when 
they come to share common security interests with their 
neighbor; or when they are involved in multiple disputes with 
other neighbors and securing an agreement would strengthen 
their position in these other conflicts. What is perhaps most 
surprising in the chapter on settlements is the relative 
unimportance of common ethnicity. Huth finds that the 
“presence of minority groups along the border with ethnic 
ties to the general population of the challenger did not have 
a strong effect on the likelihood of a compromise settlement” 
(p. 151). This supports Huth’s earlier finding that boundaries 
separating ethnic groups are no more prone to dispute 
initiation than other boundaries. Together, these findings call 
into question those who predict an onslaught of ethnic 
violence in the post-Cold War world. 

Although Huth contributes a great deal to our understand- 
ing of domestic factors in the making of foreign policy, there 
are times when his effort to integrate domestic political 
concerns with realist national security interests creates some 
conceptual confusion. Among Huth’s variables measuring the 
domestic context are unsettled territorial disputes, prior 
history of militarized disputes, and prior loss of territory for 
the challenger. All these variables could also be used within 
a traditional realist framework. This leads Huth to conclude 
that “to protect themselves domestically leaders should act 
like realists in assessing when to escalate disputes and when 
to avoid conflict . . . it is good for domestic politics for foreign 
policy leaders to think and act like realists in many ways” (p. 
185). If this is the case, then why flee from the parsimony of 
a realist framework in the first place? Huth’s answer, of 
course, is that at certain times decision makers become more 
concerned with boosting their domestic standing than with 
prudent management of territorial disputes. One way of 
achieving such a boost is to initiate or escalate an interna- 
tional conflict. The decision of the Argentine junta to invade 
the Falkland Islands in 1982 is the arch-example of the 
diversionary theory of war initiation. Huth’s research design, 
however, fails to link the timing of the dispute to the 
domestic political situation in the challenging state. Rather 
than exploring the peaks and valleys of decision makers’ 
political fortunes, Huth assumes that leaders will uniformly 
use territorial disputes “to build internal support by appeal- 
ing to nationalism” (p. 59). Yet, the need to build domestic 
support in this manner is most keenly felt in periods of 
political instability. Had Huth distinguished periods of pop- 
ularity and calm from periods of economic crisis and active 
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political opposition, he could have identified those situations 
in which decision makers had the greatest domestic incen- 
tives to initiate and escalate territorial disputes. Then we 
could have better understood the full extent to which domes- 
tic politics contributes to the evolution of territorial conflict. 

Despite its questionable handling of some of the domestic 
political variables, this book is a glowing example of how to 
do balanced research. In theoretical terms, Huth uses realism 
up to a point and then offers his own modified realist model 
that draws on how domestic politics can influence foreign 
policy. In methodological terms, the work is neatly balanced 
between large-n and case studies. Dry correlation coefficients 
are almost always accompanied by rich historical examples 
that clarify the relationship in question. In empirical terms, 
Huth uses many existing data sets, ranging from Correlates of 
War to Polity II, and then collects his own data on 129 
territorial disputes. Rather than simply listing his cases in an 
appendix, Huth provides us with micro case studies of each 
dispute. This allows easy access to his data and encourages 
others to use the data to pursue related research questions. 
This balance makes Standing Your Ground an essential book 
for graduate courses and a challenging but rewarding book 
for advanced undergraduates. 


Ozone Discourses: Science and Politics in Global Environ- 
mental Cooperation. By Karen Litfin. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1994. 257p. $47.50 cloth, $17.50 
paper. 

Paul Wapner, American University 


Epistemic community theory significantly contributes to our 
understanding of international regimes. It argues that power 
and interests are not the only determinants of international 
cooperation; shared understandings about the nature of 
complex problems also account for regime formation, main- 
tenance, and development. Epistemic communities are coa- 
litions of scientists and policymakers—generally transna- 
tional in scope—who share ideas about the cause-and-effect 
quality of a given issue. As this community grows into a 
critical mass, its consensus becomes key to its ability to 
participate in and shape the international policy process. Its 
shared understandings can change state interests, often in the 
direction of international cooperation. 

From a normative perspective, epistemic community the- 
ory holds out a certain form of hope for those concerned with 
international cooperation. It suggests that scientific knowl- 
edge can cut through much of the conflict associated with 
international politics and foster cooperation. According to 
modern understanding, science is “above” politics and can 
rationalize the pursuit of interests, the wielding of power, and 
even the conceptualization of the good insofar as it is more of 
a technical practice than a value-laden one. Science’s role in 
international politics, then, can be seen as good news in that 
transnational issues are increasingly knowledge-based prob- 
lems amenable to technical expert advice. As recent interna- 
tional agreements on trade, environment, and technology 
seem to suggest, when there is a broad consensus among 
professionals about the character of a certain problem, 
international accords soon follow. 

Karen Litfin’s sophisticated and elegant book reminds us 
that international cooperation is not so simple and that, from 
a broader perspective, science will not “save the day.” Yes, 
scientific consensus is important for motivating policymakers 
to pursue cooperative activities, but neither science nor 
knowledge consensus themselves drive international cooper- 
ation. Rather, scientific insight is always embedded in, and 
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mediated by, social formations that refract understanding in 
a particular way. Scientific issues are “framed,” to use Litfin’s 
language, and this framing is critical to how issues are 
perceived and acted upon. Science cannot be extracted from 
politics: There is a political dimension to how science is 
understood by the public and how science proceeds in a 
collective setting. The engine behind international regimes 
associated with knowledge-based problems, then, is the po- 
litical dimension of how issues get framed and the resonance 
of those frames with a broader public. 

Litfin makes her case by emphasizing the role of discourse 
in world politics. Discourse refers to linguistic practices that 
are embedded in social relations and hence produce certain 
narratives about how the world works. The word discourse is 
used to remind readers that knowledge is never separate 
from power; narratives determine the boundaries of what can 
and cannot be thought and hence acted upon. To use the 
language of social science, discourse structures human life. 
As Litfin’s book underlines, discourse creates the milieu 
within which policy decisions and international agreements 
are made. 

While no one in particular creates discourse, politically 
active people deliberately promote certain renderings of the 
world. To the degree that their interpretations become 
influential, they shape the way issues are understood and 
transposed into policy. Social activists, politically motivated 
scientists, business leaders, and socially conscientious govern- 
ment officials are among those who put a spin on scientific 
information in the act of translating it into language accessi- 
ble to decision makers and the general public. Litfin calls this 
group of actors “knowledge brokers” because they do not 
produce information but package it in ways that advance 
their own normative agendas. 

Litfin explicates the role of knowledge brokers in the 
formation of international cooperation by tracing the devel- 
opment and evolution of the Montreal Protocol on Sub- 
stances that Deplete the Ozone Layer. The Montreal Proto- 
col of 1987 and its subsequent amendments are often 
considered the best international environmental treaties on 
record insofar as they represent a successful forging of 
agreement among powerful actors with conflicting interests 
on a genuinely global issue. Indeed, presently, most ozone- 
depleting substances are banned in the industrialized North, 
and southern states are expected to ban them by 2006. Litfin 
tracks the events leading up to the ban. The story she relates 
is easily the most careful and most detailed I have read (one 
could justify reading the book simply to learn the empirical 
facts about the negotiations). 

The most striking aspect of the story is that international 
agreement came amid much scientific uncertainty—a point 
that fits and supports Litfin’s analysis. Prior to 1987, when the 
international community made its first commitment to reduc- 
ing ozone-depleting substances, scientists were only partially 
confident in their knowledge of the mechanics of ozone 
depletion. They put forward hypotheses about it without 
measurable evidence of depletion or of increased radiation 
reaching the earth. Moreover, they collectively chose to 
ignore the ozone hole over the Antarctic—arguably the most 
compelling empirical fact justifying concern—in their 1986 
assessment (that became the informational base for negoti- 
ations) because it was larger than their models had predicted 
and had yet to be explained. The international community 
chose to move forward nonetheless, and it is Litfin’s analysis 
of this decision that lends credibility to her thesis. 

Litfin shows how key players in the negotiations, low-level 
government officials, staff at policy research institutes, and 
members of activist organizations throughout the world 
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worked to frame existing scientific evidence in a way that 
encouraged preventive action. These knowledge brokers 
interpreted scientific understanding through a normative 
perspective that understood the msks associated with ozone 
depletion (that were well known) as outweighing the costs of 
waiting for definitive scientific: confirmation. Their actions 
were key to promoting the so-called precautionary princi- 
ple—the idea that, in the face of scientific uncertainty, 
policymakers should act to prevent harm rather than wait 
until damage occurs. The precautionary principle replaced an 
antiregulatory orientation that, in its strictest formulation, 
objected to action and, in its looser formulation, called for 
postponing action until verifiable proof of ozone depletion 
was in hand. 

A central point of Ozone Discourses is that the precaution- 
ary principle was a social construction that depended not only 
on existing scientific knowledge but also on discursive strat- 
egies that included “extra-scientific” considerations. In other 
words, the precautionary principle was not mandated by 
science itself, and thus the Montreal Protocol was not simply 
the triumph of science but the coalescence of various world- 
views, political commitments, material interests, and certain 
scientific understandings. Scientific information, like all types 
of knowledge, is inscripted by interpretation. Ozone deple- 
tion is not simply a physical event but a discursive phenom- 
enon representing a contest among certain knowledge claims. 
Much of Litfin’s book ıs the story of how such a contest 
played out with regard to international negotiations about 
ozone depletion. 

The power of Ozone Discourses is that it puts politics 
squarely back into regime analysis. Traditional regime the- 
ory, in either its interest-based (e.g., game-theoretic analyses) 
or power-based (e.g., hegemonic stability theory) incarnation, 
sees regime formation, maintenance, and evolution as a 
matter of bargaining or coercion. States have given interests, 
and politics begins, as it were, as states try to realize those 
interests. Epistemic community theory rightly qualifies such 
understanding by stressing the influence of ideas on policy. It 
recognizes that state interests are not fixed and that they 
change as state officials come to subscribe to new understand- 
ings about given problems and adopt new self-understand- 
ings. The result of this corrective, however, is that politics 
shrinks in significance as knowledge disarms conflicting in- 
terests and rationalizes identity. Using epistemic community 
theory as a point of departure, Litfin’s book attempts to 
resuscitate politics, although on a level of analysis different 
from traditional regime theory. If epistemic community the- 
ory champions the influence of knowledge consensus and its 
ability to cut through much political conflict, then Litfin 
problematizes it, showing that the meaning of such consensus 
for policy is a matter of interpretation and struggle. For 
Litfin, politics is about the structuration of the world through 
discourse—the practice by which narratives are written and 
course through human affairs. Ozone Discourses demon- 
strates that a sensitivity to this level of political activity is 
essential for understanding the Montreal Protocol, much 
international environmental policy, and world politics in 
general. 

Scholars of international relations theory will find this 
book a gem. It provides a clear explication of how insights 
into discourse matter for the study of international relations 
and locates such concern in the context of traditional schools 
of thought. For those interested in international environmen- 
tal politics, the book provides keen insight into the conjunc- 
tions of science, environmental commitment, policy, and 
politics, and it thus raises the level of sophistication among 
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contemporary studies grappling with international environ- 
mental affairs. 


From People’s War to People’s Rule: Insurgency, Interven- 
tion and the Lessons of Vietnam. By Timothy J. Lomperis. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Si 440p. 
$55.00 cloth, $19.95 paper. 


Herbert K. Tillema, University of Missouri-Columbia 


The late twentieth century has witnessed numerous national 
insurrections that have challenged independent or colonial 
authority, sometimes successfully, in the name of a “people’s 
war” and/or popular liberation. How-to manuals have been 
penned by some successful practitioners of the art, including 
China’s Mao Zedong, Indonesia’s Nasutian, Cyprus’ Grivas, 
Cuba’s Che Guevara, and Vo Nguyen Giap, military leader of 
the campaign against French rule in Indochina during the 
first phase of the Vietnam War in the late 1940s and early 
1950s. Related commentaries upon these manuals, upon 
particular wars of liberation, and upon revolutionary war 
generally contribute to a weighty body of literature that is 
significant both to public policy and political theory. There is 
as yet no one universally accepted prescriptive or explanatory 
theory of revolutionary war, however. 

According to popular American interpretation, the Viet- 
nam War is a conspicuous instance of a people’s war, and 
understanding its proper lessons may provide the basis for 
better dealing with such conflicts in the future. American 
domestic politics has been and still is riven by disagreement 
about exactly what lessons to derive from the Vietnam 
experience. From People’s War to People’s Rule is organized 
upon the premise of comparing the Vietnam War to other 
people’s wars of the post-World War II era, ostensibly in 
order to see its lessons more clearly. In the end, however, 
Lomperis argues that the Vietnam War, at least during the 
period of the greatest U.S. involvement in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s, has little in common with other recent revolu- 
tionary insurrections and ought not to be evaluated as a true 
people’s war. Thus, Vietnam offers few direct lessons for 
dealing with future populist revolutionary upheavals. 

The book intermingles several themes. These include: 
lessons to be drawn from the Vietnam War experience, 
especially for U.S. foreign policy; similarities and differences 
among Vietnam and other post-World War II radical insur- 
gencies; conditions for revolutionary success; and the opti- 
mum level of foreign intervention to forestall or promote 
revolutionary success. The result is a complicated volume 
that is not easily or quickly read but one that contributes to 
both historical interpretation and political theory. 

Read one way, the book represents an exercise in historical 
comparison and interpretation. The Vietnam narrative 
(chapter 4), encompassing the period 1945-75, condenses 
Lomperis’ previous book on Vietnam, The War Everyone Lost 
(1984). It reflects documentation available in the early 1980s. 
Seven additional revolutionary conflicts ostensibly represent- 
ing people’s wars are concisely summarized, based primarily 
upon secondary materials. These include the Chinese Crvil 
War (1920-49), the Greek Civil War (1941-49), the Philip- 
pines Insurgency (1946-56), the Malayan Emergency (1948- 
60), the Cambodian and Laotian conflicts ending in'1975, and 
the Shining Path movement in Peru during the 1980s. A 
notable difference between Vietnam and the other cases is 
the extent to which Vietnamese insurgents and allies relied 
from an early date upon conventional military strategies as 
well as guerrilla tactics. It does not conform to most models 
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of a people’s war, not even that of Vietnam’s own General 
Giap. 

Lomperis also offers a framework for assessing revolution- 
ary movements and their prospects based upon a theory of 
political legitimacy. This is defined generally (p. 5) as in 
contemporary political science: “The justification upon which 
[political] authority is based and rule rendered ‘rightful.’” 
Revolutionary insurgencies are assumed to demonstrate 
and/or to constitute crises in national political legitimacy. 
Systematic findings gained from the case studies in light of 
this framework include some commonalties not necessarily 
emphasized by alternatrve perspectives upon recent revolu- 
tions. Particularly interesting findings include the conspicu- 
ous importance of World War II events in shaping the destiny 
of each postwar insurgency and the conspicuous role of 
foreign intervention, including but not necessarily limited to 
military intervention, on behalf of each successful insurgency. 

A novel feature of the theoretical framework is also one of 
its most controversial features. Lomperis differentiates three 
“levels” of legitimacy supposedly representing different in- 
tensities of revolutionary commitment: legitimacy of interest, 
legitimacy of opportunity, and legitimacy of belief. The 
distinction is prominently employed within each case study. 
Most readers will agree that revolutionary commitment var- 
ies from place to place and time to time and that these 
differences may be consequential. Not all will agree that 
interest, opportunity, and belief appropriately designate dis- 
crete categories of revolutionary commitment. The author 
appears to employ the distinction partly in order to support 
preference for psychological explanations that take cogni- 
zance of individuals’ beliefs as opposed to more objective or 
rational explanations that weigh merely calculated interests 
and opportunities. 

From People’s War to People’s Rule is recommended read- 
ing for at least two purposes. The first is to revise interpre- 
tation of why the United States “failed” in Vietnam. An early 
but still popular explanation, represented by, among others, 
Halberstam’s Making of a Quagmire and Fitzgerald’s Fire ın 
the Lake, blames failure primarily upon American incompre- 
hension of a people’s war. If Lomperis is correct and Vietnam 
was not a people’s war, then the explanation by Halberstam, 
Fitzgerald, and others is highly questionable. The second is to 
advance the theory of revolution. The principal theoretical 
questions addressed here, including what conditions contrib- 
ute to revolutionary success and how much foreign interven- 
tion is optimal to affect outcomes, retain interest and practi- 
cal significance in the post-Cold War era. Lomperis does not 
claim to offer a fully developed theory of revolution. He 
answers principal theoretical questions tentatively, even dif- 
fidently. Nonetheless, herein lies an uncommon collection of 
ideas about contemporary revolution that ought to be taken 
into account in designing further research. 


When Allies Differ: Anglo-American Relations during the 
Suez and Falklands Crises. By Louise Richardson. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1996. 278p. $45.00. 


Alan C. Lamborn, Colorado State University 


Louise Richardson uses her excellent analysis of U.S.—British 
relations during the Suez and Falklands crises to explore a 
question of considerable practical and theoretical signifi- 
cance: “What happens when a weaker ally goes off on its own 
in pursuit of interests at variance with those of the great 
power” (p. 2)? The problem, as she observes, is that many 
existing theoretical perspectives cannot simultaneously ex- 
plain the outcomes in both cases. Classical statecraft would 
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expect the stronger ally to prevail, which fits Suez (where 
Eisenhower’s preferences prevailed) but not the Falklands 
(where Thatcher’s preferences ultimately dominated U.S. 
policy). Neorealism’s emphasis on system structure would 
lead one to expect alliance leaders to have more tolerance for 
defection during periods of tight bipolarity than when the 
system is loosening, but the opposite occurred in these cases. 
Scholars who stress regime type would expect democracies to 
be less prone to demand consent from weaker allies, but the 
two cases produce quite different outcomes with no signifi- 
cant variation in regime type. 

Research programs that stress two-level games, bureau- 
cratic politics, transnational ties, and the effect of cognition 
on the probability of misunderstanding come closer to iden- 
tifying crucial pieces of these cases, but even these ap- 
proaches do not produce consistent explanations of the 
outcomes. Misunderstandings there certainly were (especial- 
ly in the Suez case), but the principal reasons that Neustadt 
suggested in Alliance Politics (1970) for the misunderstand- 
ings in Suez were still present in the 1980s, when misunder- 
standings played a far smaller role. Similarly, while infighting 
among U.S. policymakers and transnational connections be- 
tween U.S. and British bureaucracies played a major role in 
the Falklands crisis, Thatcher suppressed any differences 
among British policymakers. Moreover, with the exception of 
the effect on British interpretations of U.S. policy of the 
subtle but significant differences in Dulles’ and Eisenhower’s 
preferences and the consistency with which they stated their 
positions, there are no important examples of bureaucratic 
politics or lower-level transnational connections in the Suez 
case. 

It is rare that two cases can so effectively reveal the 
limitations of so many different theoretical perspectives. As 
Richardson’s scholarly and extremely well-written recon- 
struction of the historical record shows, alliance politics 
involves a set of dynamically interconnected political pro- 
cesses: interstate bargaining between the top policymakers 
representing each country, coalition building among policy 
factions within each country, the connections between each 
set of policymakers and their respective bureaucracies, and 
transnational relations between the subnational organiza- 
tions in each country. Whether or not bureaucratic politics or 
transnational relations figure prominently depended on the 
preferences and the resolve of the executive. During the Suez 
crisis, both executives closed off not only dissent from poli- 
cymaking factions but also contacts between their military 
and intelligence bureaucracies up until the time at which the 
United States forced a cease-fire and extracted a British 
commitment to withdraw. With the agreement to withdraw in 
hand but not yet announced, Eisenhower then initiated a very 
precise and coordinated attempt to save the Conservative 
government (but not Eden personally) that required close 
transnational contacts among the bureaucracies responsible 
for providing financial help and oil deliveries. In the Falk- 
lands case, it was Reagan’s indifference that ignited the 
struggle among Weinberger, Haig, and Kirkpatrick for con- 
trol of U.S. policy and liberated Weinberger to take advan- 
tage of the transnational relations between the U.S. and 
British military bureaucracies to facilitate his policy objec- 
tives. 

Although Richardson does not put it in these terms, her 
careful and sophisticated analysis contributes to a growing set 
of insights by scholars around the discipline which suggest 
that far too many of our theories are inductively generated 
insights about the patterns that characterize politics under 
restrictive sets of empirical conditions. Put differently, the 
perspectives she examines focus on empirically restrictive 
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subparts of more general theoretical relationships. In both 
the Suez and Falkland cases, the importance of two-level 
games, bureaucratic politics, and transnational relations was 
part of the outcome, not part of the explanation. 

That observation suggests that both academics and policy- 
makers might benefit by stressing theoretical approaches to 
policy choice and bargaining that are less tied to restrictive 
empirical assumptions than the ones reviewed by Richardson. 
For instance, since the key actors’ preferences remained 
stable throughout these cases and the outcomes were clearly 
the result of variations in the compatibility of their prefer- 
ences, relative power positions, and resolve, it would seem 
that Richardson’s analysis is closer to a rational-choice, 
game-theoretic account of coalition building than it is to any 
of the approaches she reviews. Indeed, about the only change 
she would need to make in the theoretical structure of her 
argument—and it would be wise to make it whether or not 
she is comfortable with rational choice approaches—is in her 
treatment of power. In yet another example of one of the 
most perplexing mysteries in political science (how very smart 
and well-trained scholars can continue to ignore the insights 
of the social power literature), Richardson treats power as if 
it were an attribute of states and neglects to examine how it 
varies across different issues and actors. The suggestion that 
the United States had more power to manage alliance 
relations during the Suez than'the Falklands crisis—in the 
1950s the United States could “rely solely on the preponder- 
ance of its power to... prevail” (p. 1); “in 1956 the United 
States had unrivaled power” (p. 203)—struggles with the 
claim that Britain was capable of carrying out the Suez 
operation without U.S. help but needed it in the Falklands. 
Moreover, even the notion that, the British had the power to 
prevail over Egypt does not seem to take into account their 
financial and energy vulnerability. As these cases demon- 
strate once again, the sources of power vary with the scope 
and domain of the influence attempt. 

Add an increased sensitivity to issues involving power to 
the care with which the rest of the linked coalition-building 
processes are covered in When Allies Differ, and Richardson’s 
analysis produces a clear and insightful interpretation not 
only of these cases but also of the value of some of the field’s 
more widely discussed theoretical perspectives. 


The Protection Racket State: Elite Politics, Military Extor- 
tion, and Civil War in El Salvador. By Wiliam Stanley. 
Philadelphia, PA: Temple University Press, 1996. 328p. 
$59.95 cloth, $22.95 paper. 


Ken Johnson, Eastern Kentucky University 


Stanley’s book is a welcome addition to the literature on 
state-sponsored violence. Over the years, scholars and jour- 
nalists have produced several explanations for the terror and 
carnage of death squads, disappearances, and torture that 
litter the Latin American political landscape. In his detailed 
case study of El Salvador, Stanley rejects both moderniza- 
tion-based views that tend not to question the basic premise 
of the state’s legitimate monopoly of the use of force (pp. 12, 
17-20) and Marxist-based views of the state as an instrument 
of class domination (pp. 12, 20-28). Instead, he takes a 
micropolitical approach to understanding state violence, 
looking at politics within the state. His basic argument is that 
the Salvadoran state (and others which use violence as a 
means of maintaining power) are best understood as “pro- 
tection rackets,” wherein various elites within the state use 
coercion and manipulate threats to extort money, legitimacy, 
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power, and compliance from other elites in their struggle for 
power over state institutions and resources (pp. 8, 13). 

In the first chapter, Stanley lays out his theoretical frame- 
work, which rests on three sets of variables. First is the 
ideology and perceptions of strategic elites who make the 
most important decisions in government. In El Salvador, 
three sets are particularly pertinent: the military/security 
elites, the economic elites, and the U.S. government elites, 
particularly those in the Department of State and intelligence 
services. Examples of ideologies that mold elite perceptions 
include National Security Doctrines, neoliberalism (monetar- 
ism), and, of course, anticommunism (pp. 31-5). 

Second is intrastate rivalries, both within elite groups, such 
as the military, the economic elite, the intellectual elite, and 
even the revolutionary elite, and among these various groups 
(pp. 35-8). Although much of the literature on the civil war 
tends to characterize the relationship between the Salva- 
doran military and economic elite as a kind of political 
alliance, Stanley argues convincingly that it was much more 
complex and contentious. Professional, bureaucratic, social, 
and even personal rivalries among factions within the military 
provided opportunities and incentives to extort compliance 
from others by creating threats, for example, from communist 
subversion, terrorism, and so forth (p. 136). Hardline conser- 
vative elites, opposed to economic or political reform, estab- 
lished a literal “protection racket” in which military elites 
legitimized their power and political role by manipulating 
fear among reformers through the use of violence. 

Third is international forces. Increasing economic interde- 
pendence, the development of dense issue networks that 
bring the influence of NGOs and IGOs to bear on domestic 
politics, and U.S. foreign policy all have played roles in either 
encouraging or hindering state violence (pp. 39—40). In El 
Salvador, state violence was prevalent primarily because of 
the political weaknesses of the military and economic elites: 
their inability to maintain institutional cohesiveness and 
integrity; the lack of a coherent and compelling ideological 
vision or program with which to garner legitimacy from the 
masses; and their susceptibility (especially the military’s) to 
external influence, particularly the U.S. Department of State. 

Stanley’s historical overview of the political developments 
that led to revolutionary violence ın the 1980s (chapters 2-4) 
is a rather standard treatment and does not provide much 
new information or interpretation. The real value of the book 
is in explaining the confused and rapidly changing period of 
the 1980s (chapters 5-6). Through such primary research as 
recently declassified Department of State documents and 
numerous interviews with participants and close observers in 
El Salvador, Stanley provides considerable insight into the 
dynamics of the protection racket during both El Salvador’s 
descent into revolution during 1979 and 1980 and its later 
emergence into peace and democratization in 1992. 

According to Stanley, revolutionary violence in El Salvador 
was not inevitable. He essentially argues that hardline elites, 
opposed to any accommodation with the left, purposely 
sought to foment the appearance of a revolutionary threat 
through the use of state violence (death squads, kidnapping, 
bombing, assassination). Stanley believes that revolutionary 
opposition during the 1980s did not so much threaten the 
survival of the state as afford an opportunity for the security 
forces to increase vastly the scale of violence necessary to 
maintain and even enlarge the protection racket. He cites the 
testimony of former security and military officers who admit- 
ted later that many of the kidnappings of the wealthy were in 
fact committed by the security forces posing as Marxist 
guerrillas. In this way, they not only doubled their extortion 
receipts (first ransom payments, then salaries and fees to 
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protect frightened oligarchs) but also continued to convince 
the oligarchy that the military and security forces were 
needed in the fight against terrorism and subversion (p. 118). 
The protection racket thus enriched individual officers and 
barracks commanders, strengthened the legitimacy of the 
military and security institutions, inhibited bargaining by 
reformers (both on the left and the right), and kept aid 
flowing from the United States. In short, the strategic elites in 
control of the state had a vested interest in maintaining and 
manipulating external threats to the state from below. 

Just as the need to maintain and enlarge the protection 
racket helps explain the escalation of violence during the 
1980s, the breakdown of the racket helps explain the transi- 
tion to peace in the 1990s. As Stanley explains in the final 
chapter, the breakdown occurred for three major reasons. 
First, it became apparent that the Salvadoran military was 
incapable of defeating the FMLN (pp. 220-31). Second, 
changes within the economic elite made their traditional 
reliance on the military for political stability superfluous. 
They created their own successful political party (ARENA) 
and other organizations that gave them a degree of institu- 
tional and ideological autonomy from the military that they 
never before enjoyed (pp. 233-42). Third, the U.S. adminis- 
tration began losing interest in sustaining a military stale- 
mate, which made the prospect of defeating the left even 
grimmer. For these reasons, the elites in charge of the state 
became willing (were forced?) to sign a peace accord ending 
El Salvador’s long period of violence. Moreover, Stanley 
believes the peace accords signed in 1992 produced institu- 
tional changes that make the reemergence of a protection 
racket unlikely. Key among these are the separation of 
domestic security functions from military defense and judicial 
reform that lessens military legal impunity (pp. 249-66). As 
has been increasingly recognized among compara nvist in- 
stitutional design matters. 

Despite Stanley’s commendable efforts to weave together 
the convoluted plots and subplots into a coherent narrative, 
readers unfamiliar with El Salvador’s complex and confusing 
political dynamics of the early 1980s may quickly become 
mired in the details of the palace intrigues among the many 
actors. Nonetheless, The Protection Racket State is well worth 
reading for the lessons ‘it provides on power politics, lessons 
which have obvious applicability to other countries in which 
corruption and violence among state elites is the norm. 


Economic Development: Social Order and World Politics. By 
Erich Weede. Boulder, CO: Lynne Rienner, 1996. 204p. 
$47.50. 


Will H. Moore, University of California, Riverside 


Erich Weede’s scholarship stands out for his determined use 
of regression models to probe empirically issues concerning 
conflict, inequality, and development. Unfortunately, this 
book does not provide any such analyses. Its other main 
weakness is the dearth of new theory: It strings together a 
variety of theoretical work that will be familiar to students 
who read the rational choice literature on development. Yet, 
the book does exhibit another Weede hallmark which would 
be applauded by Harry Eckstein: Beginning with well-known 
methodological individualist assumptions, Weede presses his 
argument for all it is worth and gives no quarter. With those 
comments as introduction, I briefly review the book’s con- 
tents and then discuss specific strengths and weaknesses. 
The book addresses economic development, democracy, 
and international conflict. Weede relies primarily on public 
choice theory, especially Mancur Olson’s work on distribu- 
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tional coalitions. The Preface offers an interesting “intellec- 
tual biography” ın which Weede traces his thinking on these 
topics from his teenage years through the present. The first 
two chapters lay out the public choice theoretical framework, 
and chapters 4 and 6 address the mse of the West and the 
West versus Asia in the late twentieth century. Chapter 5 
deals with dependency theory, and chapter 7 discusses war 
and peace. The concluding chapter qualifies the “democratic 
peace” literature. I briefly review each in turn. 

After a brief introductory chapter, chapters 2 and 3 review 
familiar public choice theorizing about rational decision 
making, markets, public goods, rent seeking, and govern- 
ment. The main thrust is that individually rational behavior 
produces rent-seeking behavior, especially in democracies, 
and rent-seeking behavior is inefficient and leads to economic 
decline. The material reviewed in these chapters will be familiar 
to scholars who have read the public choice literature. 

Chapters 4 and 6 address the rise and decline of the West, 
respectively. The core argument in chapter 4 is that interstate 
rivalry served as “a functional equivalent to constitutional 
limitations of governmental authority” and provided the 
political space for the development of property rights and, 
thus, economic development (p. 44). In chapter 6 Weede 
contends that rent-seeking behavior produces distributional 
coalitions which have led to state intervention in the econ- 
omy, inefficiency, and economic decline in the West. East 
Asian governments, in contrast, resist such behavior and have 
pursued policies that expose corporations to international 
competition. The key difference, Weede contends, is democ- 
racy: “not the level of democracy... but democratic permis- 
siveness toward distributional coalitions and the welfare 
state” (p. 102). Weede relies on extant theory and evidence to 
make and illustrate his argument. 

Chapter 5 examines dependency theory. Weede briefly 
reviews three major strains and then contrasts their claims 
with the evidence from previously published cross-national 
statistical analyses (many of which he has conducted). Having 
demonstrated that the theory’s claims are not substantiated 
in these studies, Weede suggests that the Third World is poor 
because of excessive rent seeking. Again, he relies on extant 
theory and evidence to make and illustrate his argument. 

Chapter 7, “War and Peace in the Contemporary World,” 
is the most interesting because it (1) extends public choice 
theory to a new area of inquiry and (2) offers a revision of 
realism. Weede rejects the unitary actor assumption and 
blends the security dilemma, domestic coalition building, 
groupthink, and the systemic balance of power to explain why 
nation-states go to war. In doing so he offers a rival to Waltz’s 
structural theory of realism. 

The concluding chapter contends that trade leads to 
economic growth, which in turn promotes democracy, and 
democracies do not war with one another. Yet, Weede’s 
concern with rent-seeking behavior leads him to suggest that 
it will undermine free trade, economic growth, and— ulti- 
mately—democracy. As such, Weede anticipates that distri- 
butional coalitions will undermine Kant’s “democratic 
peace.” By focusing on rent seeking, Weede tosses a signifi- 
cant dose of pessimism on this literature. 

The book’s strength is its extension of Olson’s theory of 
distributional coalitions to the study of war and Weede’s 
revision of realist theory. Its weaknesses are the lack of 
original theory (though this is mitigated by the imaginative 
blending of extant theory in chapter 7) and the lack of 
systematic empirical work. The second weakness is surpris- 
ing. In the place of systematic empirical work Weede substi- 
tutes citations to extant empirical work, a risky practice that 
one expects of a Samuel Huntington but not of an Erich Weede. 
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Weede has written an interesting little book. Whether it is 


worth reading depends a bit upon what one wants. Those ` 


interested in understanding the connections among Weede’s 
seemingly disparate research agendas will gain the most. He 
cites 32 of his own studies (the next most cited scholars are 
Volker Bornschier, 9; Samuel! Huntington, 5; and Mancur 
Olson, 5), and I did not appreciate the linkages. ‘among them 


prior to reading it. Unfortunately, much of what is contained - 


in chapters 4—6 will be deja vu for those who read Weede’s 
work. Chapter 8 will be of interest to those involved in the 
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“democratic peace” cottage industry. Finally, those inter- 


ested in the continuing development of realist theory ought 
to read chapter 7. Unfortunately, given the insularity of most 


- realist scholars, Weede’s book is unlikely to receive much 


attention among that group. While I often find myself 
disagreeing with Weede’s contentions, I am invariably 
provoked, and the provocative payoff is in chapter 7. It is 
hoped that I am mistaken about the realists, for that part 
of the book is novel and makes a contribution that 
warrants debate. 
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American Foreign Policy 
Consensus at Home, 
Leadership Abroad 

By Karl von Vorys 


“A “must” read book, not only for our foreign 
service professionals or for our Armed Service 
and DOD leadership, but for anyone who 1s 
interested in US foreign policy. Karl von Vorys, 
through exacting research and detailed factual 
reconstruction of the most critical international 
incidents faced by the United States in the recent 
past, has brought forward a powerful work that 
allows readers to develop an assessment of the 
impact our foreign policy has had in building a 
“consensus at home” and “leadership abroad.” 
Additionally, the breadth of the author’s knowl- 
edge has provided a highly readable, interesting 
and understandable book for the lay person— 
and even manages a light touch. By far the best 
in-depth review of this cntical element of our 
nation’s future credibility, viability, and ultumate 
survivability” 
Admiral Wesley L. McDonald, USN (Ret.) 
Former Supreme Allies Commander 
Atlantic Commander-in-Chief 
U.S. Atlantic Command Commander-in-Chief 
US. Atlantic Fleet 


“This book will be must reading for students, 
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American foreign policy and international rela- 
tions.” Milton J. Esman 
John S. Knight Professor Emeritus of 
International Studies, Cornell University 
“No one has made the case for a vigorous 
American foreign policy more persuasively or 
more memorably. This book 1s must reading for 

the scholar and general reader alike” 
David Eisenhower 


Praeger Publishers 1997 392 pages 
0-275-95729-2 $59 95 


Send Guns and Money 

Security Assistance 

and U.S. Foreign Policy 

By Duncan L. Clarke, 

Daniel O’Connor, and Jason D. Ellis 
Provides a thorough survey of the US security 
assistance program from 1947 through fiscal 
year 1996 

Praeger Publishers 1997 0-275-95991-0 $55 00 Est 


A paperback edition 1s available 
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By Robert V. Friedenberg 
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Praeger Publishers 1997 0-275-95206-1 $60 00 Est 


A paperback edition us available 
0-275-95207-X $20 00 Est 


The 1996 Presidential 


Election in the South 

Southern Party Systems in the 1990s 
Edited by Laurence W. Moreland 

and Robert P. Steed 

The one comprehenstve look at southern politics 
and the 1996 presidential elections 

Praeger Publishers 1998 0-275-95951-1 $6000 Est 


U.S. Foreign Policy 
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of the Apocalypse 


Humanitarian Relief 


in Complex Emergencies 

By Andrew S. Natsios 

The Washington Papers, No 170 

Foreword by George Bush 

This book explores the emerging phenomenon 

of complex humanitarian emergencies and the 

evolving policies of the United States in 

responding to these emergencies 

“An absorbing study. . . .Natsios is smart, 

incisive, and not afraid to rattle the china.” 
Washington Post 


Praeger Publishers 1997 216 pages 
0-275-95920-1 $55 00 


A paperback edition 1s available 
0-275-95921-K $15 95 


FDR and the 


Modern Presidency 
Leadership and Legacy 
Edited by Mark J. Rozell 
and William D. Pederson 


A collection of new essays exploring the unpar- 
alieled impact of Franklin D Roosevelt on the 
modern presidency. 


Praeger Publishers 1997 248 pages 
0-275-95873-6 $59 95 


The New Hampshire 
Primary and the American 


Electoral Process 
By Niall A. Palmer 


This study examines the peculiar role and histo- 
ry of the New Hampshire primary ın American 
presidential politics, through the 1996 election 
season The work reviews the pnmary’s history, 
analyzes the media’s treatment of New 
Hampshire’s results, discusses clashes between 
state and national Democratic parties, and pro- 
vides a study of the phenomenon of “momen- 
tum,” and the role played by local media such as 
the infamous Manchester Union Leader. 


Praeger Publishers 1997 216 pages 
0-275-95569-9 $55 00. 
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to Whitewater 

The Public Integrity War 
By Robert N. Roberts 

and Marion T. Doss, Jr. 


This work shows how two armed camps have 
waged warfare for America’s soul from the early 
days of the republic to the present, and how they 
have used the institutes of public integnty to 
destroy foes rather than promote ethics 


Praeger Publishers 1997 232 pages 
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Agenda in U.S. Foreign Policy 


By Howard J. Wiarda 
The Washington Papers, No 172 
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foreign policy, looking at both its successes and 
its failures ın countnes around the world. 
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A paperback edition 1s available 
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Edited by Stephanie L. Witt 
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The Gains Debate: Framing State Choice 


JEFFREY BEREJE 


KIAN University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


he theoretical bifurcation of international relations theory into (neo)realist and (neo)liberal camps 
has resulted in a\“gains debate” that says little about an empirical world in which states exhibit both 
relative and absolute gains pursuit. This article deploys prospect theory in an attempt to move beyond 
the gains debate. The intent here is synthetic. By bringing the predictions of both perspectives under a single 
theoretical umbrella, we, can model a broader set of state behavior. The thesis developed demonstrates that 
states in a gains frame pursue absolute gains and are risk averse, while states in a losses frame pursue relative 
gains and are risk acceptant. This hypothesis is assessed against the behavior of the European Community 
in the formation of the Montreal Protocol, a regime intended to protect the earth’s protective ozone shield. 
The new model accurately predicts the timing and content of shifts in EC preferences, suggesting that a 


synthesis of realist and liberal approaches is possible. 


are confined by the distribution of power across 

relevant actors, the constraints imposed by the 
international system, and the intentions and actions of 
other states. Recently, the theoretical discussion sur- 
rounding state intentions has left us with two distinct 
and competing models of state choice. Liberalism 
asserts that “the existence’ of international regimes 
composed of sovereign entities who voluntarily eschew 
independent decision making” evidences a world in 
which states maximize absolute gains (Stein 1983, 134). 
Realism counters that “the fundamental goal of states 
in any relationship is to prevent others from achieving 
advances in their relative capabilities” (Grieco 1988, 
498). The resulting debate 'has “dominated much of 
international relations theory for the last decade,” to 
the extent that it is now often “commonplace for an 
article about some aspect of international theory to 
begin by locating itself in terms of this debate” (Powell 
1994, 313). This polarization into competing camps has 
also meant that “these two approaches and the debate 
between them have failed to contribute as much as they 
might have to international relations theory” (Powell 
1994, 313).1 Structured discussion between adherents 
of both sides has not resolved the matter. Indeed, if 
anything, it has become acrimonious.? 

Current thinking is unlikely to resolve the gains 
debate. The problem derives not so much from our 
theories about international politics as from the model 
of decision making that often underpins them. While 


~ attempts to secure international cooperation 


Jeffrey Berejikian ıs an Assistant Professor of Political Science, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, TN, 37996. 

The author thanks John Dryzek, John Orbell, Lars Skalnes, 
Ronald Mitchell, Jack Levy, and the anonymous reviewers for 
helpful comments. A portion of; this study was funded by the 
University of Oregon Doctoral Research Fellowship. 

1 For ease of reading I use interchangeably the terms realism and 
neorealism as well as liberalism, néoliberalism, and neoliberal insti- 
tutionalism. While the ideas embodied in these literatures will be 
discussed below, realist writings include Gilpin 1975, 1981, 1987; 
Grieco 1988, 1990; Krasner 1991; Waltz 1979. Liberal writings 
include Axelrod 1984, Axelrod e 1985, Stein 1983. Other 
studies addressing various aspects |of the debate itself include Mas- 
taduno 1991; Snidal 1991a, b; Suzuki 1994. 

2 See Grieco 1993, Powell 1993,' and Snidal 1993. A structured 
discussion between adherents of both perspectives is found in 
Baldwin 1993. 


realism and liberalism offer contrasting goals for states, 
they both employ classic microeconomic rationality to 
model state choices. Under this representation, prefer- 
ences are exogenous, unexplained, and therefore often 
given by assumption. To construct general theories of 
state choice, realists and liberals must first indepen- 
dently settle state gains preference: Preference must be 
established prior to choice. The origins of the disagree- 
ment, then, lie in the conjoining of the microeconomic 
assumption with a necessarily fixed and exogenous 
source of state preference. Both realism and liberalism 
deduce preference from characteristics argued to be 
inherent and permanent features of anarchic systems.° 
Yet, there is little agreement about the imperatives of 
anarchy, and contested interpretations support both 
realist and liberal assumptions.‘ In addition, it is likely 
that the relevant characteristics of anarchy are socially 
constituted (Wendt 1991). As the exogenous source for 
a fixed state preference, anarchy is at best problematic 
and therefore a questionable foundation upon which to 
construct a universal theory of state goals. 

Students of international relations may benefit from 
exploring alternatives to classic rationality in the con- 
struction of a general model of state choice that treats 
preferences both as endogenous and connected to 
context. For example, prospect theory comes from an 
empirical investigation into the structure of choice and 
reveals that individuals treat gains and losses differ- 
ently. Within this tradition lies the possibility of con- 
structing a general model of state choice which can 
simultaneously accommodate both relative and abso- 
lute gains. Instead of assuming a fixed state preference, 
the focus of this paper is upon the state’s assessment of 
changes in the status quo. Proposed here is a two-step 
model in which the state first evaluates the effect of 
change upon its own capacities and then, under this 


3 Briefly, in terms set out by Grieco (1988), realists maintain that the 
lack of hierarchical order under international anarchy constitutes a 
permanent survival threat. Liberals downplay the survival imperative 
and argue instead that the various incentive structures under anarchy 
(e.g., prisoner’s dilemma) present opportunities for states to maxi- 
mize absolute gains, and such pursuit is not necessarily subordinate 
to a concern about relative position. 

4 Even foundational concepts like the lack of formal order under 
anarchy are in dispute.’See Milner 1991. 
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new assessment, makes comparisons with potential 
rivals. When the status quo is viewed to be detrimental, 
states pursue relative gains. When the status quo is 
viewed to be beneficial, states pursue absolute gains. 
The concern for relative position derives from the 
threat of leverage, which is most acutely felt whenever 
the state experiences loss. Absent the threat of lever- 
age, states feel free to pursue absolute gains without 
concern for the capacities or intentions of other states. 

This new framework is assessed against the behavior 
of the European Community (EC) during the Mon- 
treal Protocol negotiations to limit the release of 
ozone-destroying chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) into the 
atmosphere. Prior to negotiations the EC experienced 
both relative and absolute gains. Realism predicts that 
EC policy will attempt to protect recent relative gains 
in the international CFC trade and solidify its new- 
found position as the dominant international supplier 
to the global market. Liberalism, by contrast, predicts 
protection of recently increased production levels. 
These are not necessarily exclusive goals, but within the 
context of the Montreal talks the EC was never able to 
pursue both. Because both realism and liberalism view 
state goals as fixed, we would expect a consistent policy 
as the EC is forced to choose between relative and 
absolute gains. Yet, EC policy was not consistent; it 
shifted from protection of absolute production levels to 
the pursuit of relative gains. On this point alone the 
traditional division between realist and liberal theory is 
challenged. By contrast, the behavior of the EC is 
consistent with the new framework offered here, pros- 
pect theory, which predicts changes in gains policy by 
context. The discussion below demonstrates that under 
a gains frame the EC pursued absolute gains. When the 
social frame was changed to losses, the EC abandoned 
absolute gains and sought relative position. 

Observers and participants to the negotiations have 
hailed the Montreal Protocol not only as a general 
model for achieving international cooperation but also 
as a concrete framework with which to address emerg- 
ing global environmental commons dilemmas (Benedick 
1991, Morrisette. 1991, Parson 1992). The process 
typically has been characterized as states concerned 
with ecological stability carefully crafting the contours 
of an agreement in such a way as to get reluctant states 
to acquiesce. While the details of the Montreal agree- 
ment are important, such a characterization misses the 
most salient fact about the politics surrounding ozone 
depletion. The central concerns of the EC were eco- 
nomic, and not until those were addressed did an 
agreement become possible.5 A detailed examination 
of the diplomatic history of the Montreal talks confirms 


5 Much of the literature on the Montreal Protocol either ignores or 
downplays the economic disagreement between the United States 
and the EC, and none of ıt makes the claim that this was an economic 
rather than ecological issue. See, for example, Cook 1990, Haas 1992, 
Litfin 1994, Parson 1992, Soroos 1991. Those who look to the 
protocol as a bluepmnt for conducting talks on issues like global 
warming are therefore instructed by a discussion which explicitly 
addresses the gains concerns of states. Any agreement on global 
warming, which promises to be much more complicated, will have to 
address the economic issues resolved in the Montreal Protocol. 
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this. The fact that an issue with such clear global 
ecological consequences can become mired in a dis- 
agreement over the costs of regulation speaks to the 
salience of the issues raised by the gains debate. 

The sections below first identify those aspects of 
prospect theory from which a theory of state choice will 
be derived. Next, prospect theory is integrated into a 
theory of leverage to produce a framework that pre- 
dicts when states will pursue relative or absolute gains. 
Finally, the new framework is evaluated against the 
behavior of the EC during the Montreal Protocol 
negotiations. A brief summary and conclusion are then 
presented. 


THE FRAMING HEURISTIC 


While recent studies have successfully applied prospect 
theory to empirical issues in international relations 
(Farnham 1994, Stein and Pauly 1993), such work 
draws only upon the observed propensities for risk 
acceptance and aversion that define the framing effect.6 
This effect is itself deduced from a set of core obser- 
vations about the form of a decision maker’s value 
function. This article explores the possibilities for 
theory construction that follow from these same core 
observations by deducing a set of propositions in much 
the same way the framing effect was derived. Not only 
does prospect theory provide an even more fertile 
ground for theory construction than already has been 
established, but also theoretical and empirical progress 
is possible by deploying alternatives to microeconomic 
rationality. 

As an alternative to classic rationality, prospect 
theory comes from the empirical investigation into the 
structure of individual choice. The cornerstone of 
prospect theory is the identification of an S-shaped 
value function, which is constructed from two com- 
monly and empirically verified observations. First, 
there is a diminishing value from continual increases in 
gains. The subjective difference between “a gain of 
$100 and one of $200 is more significant than the 
difference between a gain of $1,100 and one of $1,200” 
(Kahneman and Tversky 1982, 162). This is also true 
for losses, so that the difference between a loss of $100 
and a loss of $200 is more significant than the differ- 
ence between a loss $1,100 and a loss of $1,200. 
Second, losses subjectively hurt more than gains feel 
good, so that the sting of loss is more acute than is the 
enjoyment derived from an equal gain (Quattrone and 
Tversky 1988, 721). Combined, these observations sug- 
gest the value function shown in Figure 1—concave in 
the domain of gains and convex, but steeper, in the 
domain of losses. 

The most familiar implication of this S-shaped value 
function is the framing effect, such that individuals are 
risk averse in the domain of gains and risk acceptant in 


6 See also the special edition of Political Psychology 13(2) 1992, 
dedicated to applying prospect theory to international relations. 
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the domain of losses.” The essential characteristics of 
framing are best illustrated through example. 


Gains Frame: Imagine a choice between two options 
that imply personal gains: Option 1: A sure gain of 
$80.00. Option 2: A risky venture with an 85% 
chance of winning $100 and a 15% chance of winning 
nothing. ` | 

Losses Frame: Now imagine a second set of options 
that imply personal losses. pee 1: A sure loss of 
$80.00. Option 2: An 85% chance of losing $100 and 
a 15% chance of losing nothing 


When confronted with the first choice set, most people 
prefer the sure gain over the ‘risky venture, even though 
the expected value of monetary gain is $5.00 less. In the 
second set, individuals prefer the gamble over the sure 
thing, even though the expected value of monetary loss 
is $5.00 greater. As Quatrone and Tversky' (1988, 722) 
put it: “According to prospect theory, an individual’s 
attitude toward risk depends upon whether the out- 
comes are perceived as gains or losses, relative to the 
reference point.” While in ividuals are risk avoiders in 
the gains quadrant, the data show them to be risk 
seekers in the losses quadrant. As a result, “the same 
decision can be framed in several different ways; dif- 
ferent frames can lead to different decisions,” so that 
7 For a detailed explanation of whylan S-shaped utility function leads 
to the framing effect, see Kahneman and Tversky 1982. 





“framing effects arise when the same objective alterna- 
tives are evaluated in relation to different points of 
reference” (Kahneman and Tversky 1982, 164, 165). 
For my purposes, the important point here is that the 
decisional determinant is not the expected outcome 
but how the choice is perceived relative to the refer- 
ence point, and the explanation for individual choice is 
located in perceptions of gain or loss TELANG to the 
status quo. 


CHOOSING THE STATUS QUO 


If prospect theory is to contribute to a theory of state 
action, then a method is needed for determining when 
the options facing the state are framed as a choice 
between gains or between losses. Experimentally, this 
is easily done by giving respondents carefully struc- 
tured choice sets that can be unambiguously classified 
as gains or losses (Quattrone and Tversky 1988). 
Whenever the choice set facing states looks something 
like the lottery presented above, then prospect theory 
can be straightforwardly applied to state choice. It is 
often the.case, however, that states face choices not 
between two such narrowly defined alternatives to the 
status quo but between the status quo and some 
change. The decision confronting the state is between 
accepting the change or attempting to reverse it; or, if 
change is foreseen, then between a passive acceptance 
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FIGURE 2. A Lottery Choice Example 


Value of lottery 
payoff: $100 


$80 


Expected value: 85% of the value 
of lottery payoff 


Reference Point 


and a proactive forestalling. In these instances prospect 
theory may well be inappropriate, because selecting the 
Status quo is not an option in the standard choice set. 

Yet, changes in current conditions are initially eval- 
uated against prior circumstances, and there is good 
evidence to suggest that decision makers treat the past 
as a reference point or anchor against which an eval- 
uation of current value is only partially adjusted (Tver- 
sky and Kahneman 1974, Wright and Anderson 1989). 
That is, states often “choose” the new payoff from 
recent changes in the status quo through inaction. This 
suggests the usefulness of conceiving a “social frame” 
defined as the perception that participation in the 
existing social-structural arrangement implies either 
gains or losses (Berejikian 1992). For example, a state 
that has recently come to benefit under current condi- 
tions will be in a gains frame if it expects that, absent 
some action on its part, the benefits will continue. 
Alternatively, a state will be operating under a losses 
frame if it perceives that, without intervention, recent 
detrimental changes will continue. The idea is to 
capture the effect of recent or expected changes in the 
Status quo within terms familiar to prospect theory, 
thereby expanding the set of cases to which the frame- 
work presented below may apply.® 


8 Technically, my adaptation of prospect theory requires that the 
social frame adhere only when the status quo 1s viewed as distinct 
from the reference point. When they are one and the same—that is, 
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Figure 2 represents an example lottery choice set 
plotted on the S-shaped value function in which status 
quo and the reference point are identical, both repre- 
senting current conditions. The choice is between two 
alternatives to the status quo. By contrast, the idea of a 
social frame suggests that the location of the status quo 
can also be distinct from the reference point, such that 
the payoff from recent (or very highly probable) 
changes replace the “sure thing,” as represented in the 
standard framing example. Recent (here, beneficial) 
changes to the status quo payoff are evaluated against 
the reference point at the graph’s origin. The choice 
then is between passively accepting the benefits from 
recent changes or attempting to capitalize upon them 
proactively for further gain.’ 

The argument is that, depending upon the nature of 
change, a gains or losses frame will exist for at least 
some period after change has occurred. The speed with 
which updating takes place, that is, “how long one 


when the status quo is viewed indifferently—no social frame exists. 
This restriction is a theoretical necessity. Whether or not it severely 
delimits the set of interactions to which the model may apply remains 
an open empirical question. It seems likely, however, that in an 
anarchic international system fraught with instability, and therefore 
constant change, the set of cases available for examination under this 
hypothesis is significant. 

? An identical logic applies to a losses frame: The choice is between 
passively accepting the loss or attempting to regain one’s former 
payoff 
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retains an original point of reference” (Shafir 1992, 
316) in assessing the value of recent change, is an 
important question for prospect theorists but one that 
is little understood. While a theoretical treatment is 
beyond my scope here, as a rough guide to empirical 
research there is some evidence that a losses frame will 
endure longer than a gains frame. Jervis (1992, 200) 
suggests that it takes longer to incorporate losses into 
the reference point than gains: 


In international politics—and in social life in gener- 
al... we renormalize for gains much more quickly than 
we do for losses. We rapidly, if not effortlessly, adjust to 
good fortune and any improvement in our lives... . Nei- 
ther individuals nor nations are so accepting of losses, 
however. We remain unhappy, unreconciled, and often 
bitter for a prolonged period. 


More formally, experiments have demonstrated a re- 
lated “endowment effect,” such that individuals consis- 
tently offer to pay less to purchase an item from 
another than they would be willing to sell it for 
themselves once it is possessed. That is, decision mak- 
ers consistently overvalue that which they come to 
possess, suggesting that individuals (and states) will 
renormalize for gains more quickly than they will 
renormalize for losses (Levy 1992, 290). Whatever the 
duration of the frame, its content is empirically estab- 
lished and not predicted. This is also true under the 
original formulation of prospect theory except that, as 
noted above, subjects in the laboratory are confronted 
with choice sets that any outside observer could easily 
classify as gains or losses. For present purposes it is 
assumed that recent objective changes in the status quo 
are perceived by states, that misperception is minimal, 
and that objective measures provide a rough guide to 
the content—in terms of gains or losses—of the social 
frame.!° In documenting the social frame, field re- 
search must look for evidence of recent compelling 
objective changes in a heretofore settled status quo 
that can be easily classified as representing gains or 
losses. 


FRAMING AND GAINS PURSUIT 


The next task is to attach the universe of gains concerns 
to the framing heuristic. Caution is warranted. It has 
been suggested that at the extremes of “very small 
probabilities or for catastrophic losses” the framing 
effect may break down, because it is overwhelmed by 
the distribution of costs and benefits attendant to the 
choice set (Levy 1995, 3). For example, it is absurd to 
suggest that a state would risk a significant probability 
of destruction to regain, say, 0.1% in GNP. Because 


10 Of course, the emstence of misperception is not inherently con- 
demning. The possibility of an entirely socially constructed frame is 
consistent with Kahneman and Tversky’s (1982, 171-2) observation 
that “the reference point is the state to which one has become 
adapted” and, further, that there are many cases in which “the 
reference point is determined by events that are only imagined.” The 
conservative approach here springs from the practical concerns of 
coherence ın presentation; it is not intended to rule out the impor- 
tance of subsequently developing a scheme for assessing the content 
of subjectively constituted social frames. 
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clearly defined thresholds have not been identified, we 
must assume for the moment that most state choices 
fall somewhere between these extremes. Eventually, if 
identified, the thresholds would not change the logic of 
the presentation but would identify with more preci- 
sion the set of conditions to which it applies." 

When applied to state choice, prospect theory makes 
two general predictions. First, for states that view the 
status quo as a gain, when confronted with a choice 
between the status quo and some gamble with a positive 
expected value but also some smaller risk of loss, they 
will opt for the certainty of the status quo. Second, for 
states that view the status quo as a loss, when con- 
fronted with a choice between the status quo and some 
gamble with an expected value of further loss but also 
some smaller prospect for improvement, they will opt 
for the gamble. These general predictions are easily 
adapted to a state’s gains preference. Assume for the 
moment that a state’s preference structure involves 
only a rank ordering for relative and absolute gains. 
For states preferring relative gains, framing would 
predict that: (1) if under the status quo state A loses 
relative to state B, then A will pursue a strategy to 
regain the initial distance lost between it and B, even if 
the expected outcome of this strategy implies further 
relative decline, so long as it also implies some smaller 
prospect for relative improvement; and (2) if under the 
status quo state A gains relative to state B, then A will 
not pursue a strategy with an expected value of further 
relative gain but will favor the status quo, if this 
strategy also implies some smaller prospect for relative 
loss. Alternatively, assuming that states maximize ab- 
solute gains, the predictions are: (1) if under the status 
quo state A experiences absolute losses, then it will 
pursue a strategy to regain this loss, even if the 
expected outcome implies further loss, so long as the 
strategy also implies some smaller probability that A 
can regain its former position; and (2) if under the 
status quo A experiences absolute gains, then it will not 
pursue an opportunity with an expected value of fur- 
ther gains if this opportunity also implies some smaller 
prospect of loss. 

Traditional theory—realist or liberal—views states 
as actively pursuing gains whenever the weighted prob- 
ability of benefits outweighs costs. The logic of framing 
developed above provides a theoretic scheme that goes 
beyond traditional theory by explaining when and why 
states forgo gains maximization (of either type) even 
when it is to their benefit. But we are still left without 
an important requirement for a new theory, a prior 
prediction for state gains maximization. Thus far, like 
traditional theory, framing predicts through assertion: 
It depends upon a priori assumptions, such as “given 
that a state maximizes relative over absolute gains.” 
Without a priori external assertions about goals, fram- 


11 Accordingly, for the hypotheses outhned below, it is assumed that 
the probabilities and payoffs for each choice set do not overwhelm 
the framing effect. These hypotheses are intended as illustrative. 
They represent a middle step in the logical construction of an 
integrated theory of state gains preference, not the integrated theory 
itself. 
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ing cannot yet predict by context a state’s gains pref- 
erence. 

Endogenizing state gains preference is achieved 
through integrating the properties of the S-shaped 
value function into a theory of leverage. Powell (1991) 
has demonstrated that under conditions of a prisoner’s 
dilemma, in which states are assumed to maximize 
absolute gains, there exist plausible scenarios for inter- 
action between states in which an equilibrium solution 
results in the unequal distribution of gains. A state 
attends to absolute gains because the relative gains of 
a rival cannot be altered, and such rival gains have no 
bearing upon the state’s ability to pursue its own 
(smaller) gains in the next round. That is, to realize any 
gains the two states must cooperate, and the unequal 
gains resultant from that cooperation do not represent 
a threat, nor can they be used to change the incentive 
structure for the next round of interaction. The logic of 
Powell’s model also argues that once it becomes pos- 
sible for unequal gains from one round to be used as 
leverage in the next, states become acutely concerned 
with their relative position. 

Changes in relative position are derivative by nature, 
as there can be no change in relative position without 
some change in absolute position. The opposite is not 
true; states may pursue relative position, but they do so 
by attempting to alter their own and rivals’ absolute 
gains. For example, to achieve a relative advantage, a 
state may attempt to improve its own absolute position. 
Alternatively, it may try to halt its own decline, increase 
the rate of rival decline, or both. All are strategies 
intended to secure relative gains. Powell’s model im- 
plicitly assumes this and recognizes that states are 
concerned with the relative effect of changes in abso- 
lute position. Unfortunately, Powell’s example is nar- 
rowly developed within the context of a survival game. 
The advantage gained in one round of interaction is 
assumed to give the beneficiary a distinct military 
advantage over its rival in the next; compelling unequal 
gains always imply increased military threat.12 A well- 
recognized distinction exists between “high” and “low” 
politics, wherein some interactions are fundamental to 
state survival, others are not. Powell’s argument speaks 
only to high politics, but the principle of leverage 
should apply across types of interaction. The core issue 
is the emergence of leverage acquired as a result of the 
unequal distribution of gains that are the outcome of 
interaction. 

The resolution of the gains debate is to be found, 
then, in identifying the low politics contexts in which 
states view changes in their absolute position as posing 
the threat of leverage, which in turn motivates a 
concern for relative gains. If the threat of leverage is by 
definition some function of decline in a state’s relative 
position, then changes in relative position can only 
result from either slower absolute gains or more rapid 
absolute losses than those of an adversary. Under 
framing, there is good reason to believe that states are 


12 This 1s not a weakness of Powell’s analysis, which was itself partly 
intended to provoke a discussion about generalizability 
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more threatened by faster losses than by slower gains.13 
In prospect theory, losses have an exaggerated sting 
because they are measured against the reference point, 
not a state’s overall net asset position. Refer to Figure 
1, which presents the S-shaped value function under 
prospect theory. Because the function for losses is 
steeper than for gains, losses are overvalued compared 
to equal gains. This leads states to overvalue that which 
they lose and overestimate the importance of the 
relative advantage accrued to a rival as a result of their 
loss. Because losses hurt more than gains feel good, 
prospect theory tells us that states will be threatened 
more by their own absolute decline than by equal rival 
accomplishments.14 

Now, as compared to the state’s overall position, the 
actual (absolute) level of loss need not be large to be 
viewed as serious and, therefore, trigger concern about 
the potential for leverage. While a loss “might be minor 
compared to a state’s overall position ... because it is 
evaluated with respect to the current reference point 
rather than one’s new asset position, its effects tend to be 
evaluated in absolute rather than relative (to total assets) 
terms” (Levy 1992, 287). This means that “the very fact of 
a loss is often more important than the magnitude of the 
loss and that large losses may not be that much worse 
than smaller ones” (Levy 1992, 287). This suggests that 
the threshold of decline required to trigger concerns 
about rival leverage—that is, when states become con- 
cerned with relative gains—is quite low, and in some 
circumstances just the fact of decline is itself sufficient. 
Loss itself triggers a concern about leverage and therefore 
about relative gains. 

Alternatively, the logic for a gains frame is essen- 
tially the opposite of that for losses. The sting of loss 
means that the threshold of concern is reached very 
quickly; possibly at the first sense of loss. In the gains 
frame such an immediate and exaggerated trigger does 
not exist. Given the exaggerated sensitivity to leverage 
under a losses frame, if we assume only that states 
make accurate assessments of the importance of 
changes in relative position under the gains frame, then 
we can assert that states are more concerned with 
relative gains in the losses frame than in the gains 
frame. Yet, there is good reason to believe that those 
assessments are not accurate. Recall the endowment 
effect, whereby actors overvalue that which they come 
to possess and, therefore, overstate the significance of 


13 It is assumed below that states make accurate assessments about 
the absolute gains and losses of rivals. It 1s reasonable that states are 
more sensitive to their own circumstances than to those of others. In 
the construction of a synthetic model, it therefore makes the most 
sense to begin with states’ assessments of their own condition. The 
next step would be to develop a logic for the process by which states 
assign value to the gains and losses of potential rivals. This would be 
at least as complicated as the current endeavor and demands its own 
dedicated project. 

14 Another implication is that during negotiation states will overvalue 
concessions made to an adversary “relative to the concessions they 
receive from the adversary” (Levy 1992, 290). This suggests the 
realist contention that successful cooperation requires states to 
receive “proportionate advantages in return” for concessions 1s 
misplaced (Grieco 1990, 47). Levy’s example demonstrates that equal 
concessions leave both parties feeling a loss. From a realist’s point of 
view, such a condition should never lead to cooperative outcomes. 
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achieved gains. The effects of this heuristic are not 
insignificant, as the overvaluation of achieved gains is 
often quite large (Levy 1997, 89). As a result, states 
making absolute gains will underestimate an improve- 
ment in relative position experienced by a rival who 
gains more rapidly. Just as there exists an exaggerated 
attention to losses under a losses frame, in the gains 
frame there exists a similar exaggeration of achieved 
gains, and this delays a concern about the increasing 
leverage of rivals. The state thus is liberated to pursue 
absolute gains, as Powell suggests, under the illusion of 
freedom from effective leverage. 

Framing thus allows for a synthesis of realist and 
liberal assumptions. Rather than assert universalistic 
goals across contexts, the picture that emerges under 
framing is that states are prudent maximizers. They 
pursue absolute gains whenever possible, but they also 
are concerned with external threats to sovereignty and 
therefore act to shield themselves against the possibil- 
ity of leverage. While benefiting under the status quo, 
states opt for conservative policies, but they are quick 
to act if this beneficial structural arrangement is threat- 
ened. Alternatively, while suffering under the status 
quo, states are willing to incur greater risk in an 
attempt to return to safety. Put succinctly, states in the 
gains frame pursue absolute gains and are risk averse, 
while states in the losses frame pursue relative gains and 
are risk acceptant. 


THE STATUS QUO AND NEGOTIATION 


Prospect theory also provides insight into the dynamics 
of negotiation. It predicts that states in a losses frame 
are more willing to enter into serious negotiations than 
are states in a gains frame. This prediction derives from 
the finding under prospect theory that decision makers 
treat risk differently in the two frames. 

In low politics disputes are often resolved through 
negotiated agreement.'5 Meaningful participation in 
negotiations requires committing to a process with the 
intent of improving one’s condition but without know- 
ing the ultimate outcome. Indeed, often the most 
difficult hurdle in achieving a settlement is getting the 
aggrieved parties to agree to the principle of negotia- 
tion. Because there are significant costs for arbitrarily 
exiting negotiations once committed to them, states 
often prefer an informal prelude. This is an attempt to 
manage both the uncertainty inherent in negotiation 
and the costs of exiting. 


That is, prenegotiation is attractive to states, because it 
promises lower exit costs than formal negotiation does.... 
The option to withdraw remains open, and leaders can 
exercise that option before domestic political interests 
have had the opportunity to organize and mobilize, either 
in behalf or against negotiation. Prenegotiation is usually a 
less public process than is negotiation and interested 
outsiders have less access to critical information. [Prene- 
gotiation] is better insulated from political interests and, in 
this sense too, leaders can acquire critical information at 
lower cost. The political costs of information are less at the 


15 Of course, issues concerning high politics are also often resolved 
through negotiation. The following argument applies here as well. 
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outset of prenegotiation than in negotiation (Stein 1989, 
247).16 


The exit costs associated with abandoning formal ne- 
gotiations midstream, combined with the fact that the 
eventual outcome is unknown, suggests that the deci- 
sion to enter into the process is a gamble not taken 
lightly. Yet, if the only alternative to negotiation is 
costly conflict (e.g., the Cuban missile crisis), then 
negotiation is not such a risky strategy.1” Therefore, the 
dynamics described above do not apply in those sce- 
narios but are an accurate representation when the 
alternative to negotiation is the continuance of current 
conditions. Often this means that the status quo settle- 
ment is consistent with the distribution of power 
among the parties. Negotiation then represents com- 
mitment to a process, whose outcome is uncertain with 
the intent of achieving gains that cannot be obtained 
unilaterally. 

Given the framing effect, we would expect that states 
facing losses are more apt to gamble than states 
benefiting under the status quo and are more willing to 
accept risk than states attempting to alter currently 
beneficial conditions to their further benefit. Framing 
therefore predicts that states facing loss are more likely 
to risk negotiation than are states profiting from the 
status quo, even if the latter see some possibility for 
further improvement through negotiation. Yet, if en- 
tering into negotiations is considered a gamble, then 
we would expect very few agreements. Aggrieved 
states, being risk acceptant, would constantly call for 
resolution, while beneficiary states, being risk averse, 
would simply ignore them. Nevertheless, binding trea- 
ties are negotiated all the time. Recall from the 
discussion of renormalization that losses are more 
slowly incorporated into an updated reference point 
than gains. This suggests the possibility of states with 
opposing assessments of current conditions both be- 
lieving that they are defending the status quo against 
change. For example, Levy considers the following 
scenario: 


States might identify different reference points to frame 
their respective decisions, and this might lead them to both 
perceive that they are defending the status quo. Consider 
a situation in which state A has just made a tangible gain 
at state B’s expense, say through the seizure of territory or 
control over a vital operational area. The endowment 
effect suggests that A will accommodate its gains much 
more quickly than B will accommodate its loss. Conse- 
quently, B will attempt to recover its losses and restore the 
old status quo, and A will attempt to maintain the new 
status quo against B’s encroachments. Each will accept 
larger-than-normal risks in order to maintain its version of 
the status quo (Levy 1992, 288). 


16 In the terms of a two-level game, the process of negotiations alters 
what Putnam (1988) has called the domestic win set: the size and 
content of domestically acceptable solutions to an international 
conflict. In addition, it may be that the reputational costs of being 
seen as an unreliable negotiating partner in subsequent interactions 
also inhibits states from unthinkingly abandoning negotiations once 
committed to them 

17 The author 1s indebted to an anonymous reviewer for both 
clarification on this point and the example. 
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Levy’s stylized example highlights the analytic impor- 
tance of distinguishing between the social frame and 
the reference point (noted above). While one state 
benefits and another suffers under current conditions, 
both are defending the “status quo” and as a result are 
more likely to accept the risks inherent in committing 
to negotiation. For state A, the status quo and the 
reference point are the same. Both represent current 
empirical conditions. For state B they are distinct. 
Therefore, we would expect A to adopt a risk-accep- 
tant decision rule only if it views B’s threats to recoup 
its losses as viable. If not, then the status quo is not 
threatened, and A will be risk averse, opting out of any 
attempt to secure a negotiated settlement. The key 
point is that a viable challenge to the status quo makes 
A believe that if it does nothing the status quo will 
change to its detriment, and this new threat to the 
updated status quo makes A risk acceptant.18 


SUMMARY 


The set of hypotheses that define states as prudent 
maximizers challenges directly the notion that the 
intentions of states derive from properties inherent to 
the international system and are immune to the influ- 
ences of context. It also represents a retreat from the 
grand or universal claims of traditional theory to a 
more modest middle-level approach. Rather than as- 
piring to explain all changes in the international polit- 
ical topography from within a single perspective, the 
approach here takes such changes— defined as changes 
in the social frame—as given; it is concerned not with 
their genesis but with their effect upon state choice. 
Prospect theory does not predict beforehand the ref- 
erence point for a state decision.!9 Instead, the content 
of the social frame is empirically established through a 
detailed examination of the relevant issue area. 

It is important that this also defines a new dimension 
to the application of power: manipulation of the social 
frame. The idea that power is useful in circumscribing 
a rival’s choice set or getting a rival to negotiate in good 
faith has a venerable history. But the assumption 
traditionally has been that the targeted state’s goals 
remain unchanged in the face of power, even if the 
current distribution of power denies the possibility of 
achieving them. The notion of prudent maximizers 
developed here adds to this the idea that an unin- 
tended consequence of the successful application of 
power—to the extent that it alters the social frame—is 
the possible alteration of the policy goals of the 
targeted state. 

An empirical assessment of the contention that 
States are prudent maximizers entails two separate 
endeavors. First, we must determine the social frame 
under which a state is operating. Second, we must fix 


18 Such a threat need not necessarily come from an adversary/rival/ 
competitor. Theoretically, any external threat to A’s newly updated 
status quo would tngger risk acceptance. This example also rein- 
forces the point made above that the content of the social frame must 
be established empirically. 

19 For further discussion, see Stein and Pauly 1993, 16-9. 
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the goals pursued for the duration of that frame.2° 
Determining the content of the social frame for several 
cases requires extensive historical documentation and 
thus a rather detailed discussion which space does not 
permit. Also, there is no logic by which to select a 
single case in which both realism and liberalism can be 
expected to succeed and a synthetic model fail, because 
the predictions about the content of state preferences 
derived from realism and liberalism are mutually ex- 
clusive. As an alternative, a few cases could be chosen 
with an eye to variation in the social frame, and one 
could then compare the content of the frame against 
the states’ observed gains policy. Yet, this would allow 
both realists and liberals to claim that the small num- 
ber of cases biases against their perspective, whereas a 
large number would demonstrate general patterns of 
relative or absolute gains pursuit.?1 

A more attractive option is to select a case that 
neither camp can claim as its own. Because both camps 
treat state preferences as fixed across contexts, this 
means choosing a case in which a state shifts its gains 
pursuit within a single issue area, ideally during a single 
negotiation. While not a comprehensive test, explain- 
ing such behavior is important in that current theory 
must treat it as anomalous. Success here is also strong 
evidence that a fruitful synthesis of realist and liberal 
perspectives is at least possible. Empirically, this option 
requires a detailed discussion of the content of the 
original social frame and the type of gains originally 
pursued; how and why the frame shifted; and whether, 
with the new frame, the state’s gains preference 
changed accordingly. = 


THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY AND THE 
MONTREAL PROTOCOL 


Previous sections developed the argument that states 
pursue absolute gains in a gains frame and relative 
gains in a losses frame. This prediction is measured 
against the behavior of the EC in the negotiations 
leading up to the 1987 Montreal Protocol, which 
limited the production of ozone-destroying CFCs in 
signatory countries. The protocol was the result of 
more than a decade of international negotiation. It was 
first hypothesized in 1974 that the release of CFCs into 
the atmosphere might harm earth’s protective ozone 
shield (Molina and Rowland 1974). The prospect of 


2 Proponents and critics of the application of framing to interna- 
tional outcomes caution against misuse (Jervis 1992, Levy 1992). The 
concern here is that a misuse of prospect theory lends itself to a 
framing version of revealed preference and therefore teeters on the 
tautological. In rational choice this is a danger because independent 
and dependent variables ınvolve identical empurical realms: The 
preference for X over Y 1s exhibited through the choice of X Under 
the framework developed here the danger of tautology ts less 
troubling, because the independent and dependent variables are 
conceptually and empirically distinct. The former 1s a state’s under- 
standing of the status quo, and the latter its gams preference 
Because there is little 1f any overlap, the critical reader must ask 
whether the social frame asserted ıs empirically established. If the 
answer 1s yes, then the concern about tautology is misplaced 

21 This sort of preponderance of evidence is a theoretical possibility 
under the current constitution of the gains debate, though I am not 
aware of a self-classified realist or liberal who has ever suggested it. 
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ecological collapse spurred an initial round of interna- 
tional talks. Shortly thereafter, formal discussions be- 
gan under the auspices of the United Nations Environ- 
mental Program. 

The Montreal Protocol re be considered a crit- 
ical case study which alone ‘“disproves” both realism 
and liberalism. Instead, EC participation in the con- 
struction of the protocol represents an empirical puzzle 
from the perspective of traditional theory and as such 
deserves examination. Any model attempting to ex- 
plain the EC’s behavior must account for both the 
change from absolute to relative gains pursuit and the 
decision to enter into serious negotiations in early 1987 
after several years of opting out. Accordingly, the focus 
below is not on final treaty details but on the evolving 
position of the EC. 

EC participation can be separated into two stages. 
The first began in the early 1980s and concluded with 
the Vienna Convention, which did little to protect the 
ozone layer but called for further talks. The second 
stage began shortly after Vienna and concluded in 
Montreal in 1987 with a binding protocol. Throughout, 
the content of the frame under which the EC operated 
is attributable to identifiable and objective changes in 
the status quo that were beyond the control of EC 
member states. During the first stage, CFC producers 
in the EC enjoyed dramatic increases in production 
and global market share due to a unilateral U.S. ban on 
the domestic use of CFCs as aerosol propellants. The 
continual benefits flowing to the EC thereafter placed 
it in a gains frame. During the second stage, several 
features of the international political topography 
changed, threatening not only the recent gains but also 
the entire CFC industry. Here, the EC operated under 
a losses frame. The following description documents, 
first, that the social frame for the EC switched from 
gains to losses in the period between the Vienna and 
Montreal and, second, that with this change the EC’s 
policy shifted from absolute gains pursuit and risk 
avoidance to relative gains pursuit and risk acceptance. 


THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY NEGOTIATES 
A PROTOCOL: THE EC AS A “STATE” 


One is immediately confronted with the argument that 
it is not always theoretically defensible to treat the EC 
as a unified negotiating entity. I would argue to the 
contrary. In the deliberations leading up to the Mon- 
treal Protocol, a combination of domestic politics, 
internal EC power relations, and EC decision-making 
procedures makes such an assertion both historically 
accurate and theoretically useful. 

The authority of the EC to negotiate binding treaties 
with other countries derived gradually and under a 
series of European Court of J ustice rulings.” In the EC 
legislature, it is the European Commission that devel- 
ops and proposes legislation for ratification by the 


2? For a discussion of the initial evolution of external negotiating 
authority, see Haigh 1991. The description here reflects the EC 
decision-making procedures during the Montreal Protocol negotia- 
tons. These procedures contmue to evolve. 
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European Council. Where the EC has “competence,” 
the commission is charged to negotiate on behalf of the 
EC, consistent with a council mandate, which must be 
unanimously approved. The commission has continu- 
ally attempted to expand its authority by claiming the 
competence to negotiate broader issues, while the 
council, composed of national ministers, is often more 
protective of member-state interests. Prior to the 
Single European Act, which gave the EC competence 
in environmental affairs, it was not clear that the 
commission had authority to negotiate a CFC ban on 
behalf of the members. Yet, because CFC regulations 
would directly affect the relations of production across 
member states, a uniform EC policy was mandated 
(Jachtenfuchs 1990, 262). Accordingly, a unanimously 
approved council mandate gave the commission au- 
thority to enter into negotiations. 

Under a unanimous council decision rule, any mem- 
ber state obtains effective veto power over the devel- 
opment of EC policy. In the context of the Montreal 
negotiations, 


states strongly influenced by their respective chemical 
industries could force others [in the community] to join 
their position. This meant harmonization at the lowest 
common denominator. In the last resort, it was the suc- 
cessful lobbying of two chemical companies at the na- 
tional, and not at the European level which determined 
the international position of the Community (Jachtenfuchs 
1990, 275). 


Thus, Britain and France on behalf of domestic chem- 
ical producers, most notably France’s Atochem and 
Britain’s Imperial Chemical Industries, were able to 
dominate EC policies and negotiating positions. In- 
deed, industry officials often sat as representatives at 
the formal negotiations, with their U.S. counterparts 
relegated to unofficial status. The arrangement meant 
that “industry representatives substituted themselves 
[for] politicians in the decision making” for the EC 
(Benedick 1991, 34). This industry influence, when 
combined with the commission’s weak position within 
the EC and a unanimous council decision rule, suggests 
that for all practical purposes and throughout most of 
the negotiations there was in fact a single EC position, 
and it closely reflected the interests of large CFC 
producers in Britain and France.?4 


ESTABLISHING THE SOCIAL FRAME PRIOR 
TO VIENNA: GAINS 


U.S. reaction to the initial 1974 ozone-depletion hy- 
pothesis led to a ban on the domestic nonessential uses 
of CFC propellants by 1978. This unilateral move 
allowed EC producers to realize both relative and 
absolute gains over the United States. A 95% decrease 


2 Where the EC has no exclusive competence, the member states act 
independently (Mastellone 1981, 105-17). 

24 The fact that Bntish and French producers dominated the EC 
position 1s not contested in the literature on the Montreal Protocol. 
The purpose of this discussion is to reinforce the point, unearth the 
institutional dynamics that permitted this situation, and establish the 
EC as a unified decision maker with a single coherent policy for the 
purposes of this case. 
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in U.S. production of CFCs for aerosols eventually 
allowed the Europeans to become the largest producer 
of CFCs.> The EC also became the single largest 
exporter and was the only major international supplier. 
By 1985, EC exports had risen 43% over 1976 levels, 
accounting for fully 30% of total EC production (Com- 
mission of the European Communities 1985). CFCs 
were also important to the aggregate EC economy, as 
they accounted for 50% more of GNP in the EC than 
they did in the United States. 

The market forecast for CFC demand was even 
more promising. Many nations were just entering a 
level of economic development in which CFCs would 
be needed for domestic product manufacturing in large 
quantities; these included, by order of potential use, 
China, India, Brazil, Saudi Arabia, South Korea, Indo- 
nesia, Nigeria, Mexico, Turkey, and Argentina (Kohler 
1987). Along with requiring CFCs for production, 
developing countries were projected to increase im- 
ports of goods that incorporated CFC. These forecasts 
suggested that the eventual CFC demand in developing 
countries would be significant. For example, annual 
growth rates in consumption for China, India, and 
Brazil were estimated at 12%, 15%, and 8%, respec- 
tively, from a 1986 baseline (Munasinghe and King 
1991). What is more important, EC production capac- 
ity in 1986 was 30-40% greater than actual production 
levels. This meant that EC producers were uniquely 
positioned to capitalize efficiently on the growing mar- 
ket. 

In addition, the perception within the EC was that it 
had responded adequately to the ozone threat, and no 
further actions were required. After the U.S. ban in 
1978, the United States attempted bilateral talks to 
compel the EC to enact similar restrictions. The EC 
response in 1980 was a decision to reduce CFC aerosol 
use by 30% from 1976 levels by 1982 (European 
Communities 1987). The move was largely symbolic, as 
“this level had already been reached at the time the 
decision was taken” (Jachtenfuchs 1990, 213), but it 
allowed the EC to argue that it was not blind to the 
ozone issue and had taken measures commensurate 
with the current level of scientific understanding (Com- 
mission of the European Community 1986). 

Thus the EC had, by its view, dealt with the ozone 
issue in such a way as not to harm its status as the 
dominant exporter or its positioning to capitalize on 
future growth in demand. In this brief period leading 
up to the Vienna Convention, EC producing states 
enjoyed a considerable windfall in the CFC market. 
These gains were the natural consequence of U.S. 
unilateral action and the rapid increase in market 
demand driven largely by developing countries. 


EC POLICY AT VIENNA: ABSOLUTE GAINS 
AND RISK AVOIDANCE 


The United Nations Environmental Program (UNEP) 
placed the threat to the ozone layer at the top of its 


25 For a more detailed discussion of the effect of unilateral U.S. 
action, see Benedick 1991, 21-7, and Dotto and Schiff 1978, 148. 
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agenda in 1981. Multilateral negotiations began at 
Vienna in 1982 under UNEP auspices with the intent 
of negotiating a binding protocol on the reduction of 
CFC emissions into the stratosphere. By 1984 the U.S. 
position, backed by the other members of the Toronto 
Group, was that a ban on the nonessential use of CFCs 
as aerosol propellants was the quickest way to address 
ozone depletion and that the U.S. experience had 
proved this approach to be the least disruptive eco- 
nomically.26 By contrast, EC representatives down- 
played the need for a treaty, arguing that the science on 
ozone depletion was incomplete, no effective substi- 
tutes existed or were imminent, and hasty action based 
on highly questionable science would be economically 
costly.2”? U.S. delegates decried the EC position, attrib- 
uting it to the influence of CFC producers, whose aim 
seemed to be “to avoid for as long as possible the costs 
of switching to alternative products” (Benedick 1991, 
33). 

This clash between the Toronto Group and the EC 
eventually deadlocked the negotiations. Without com- 
promise, it quickly became clear that no binding agree- 
ment could be achieved at Vienna by the 1985 dead- 
line. The negotiations quickly degenerated into a 
discussion of side issues and an attempt to get a 
nonbinding convention that would include a statement 
on the need for increased research and, if possible, 
further talks to conclude in Montreal (Jachtenfuchs 
1990, Sands 1985). The EC did, in fact, offer a two- 
pronged counterproposal. It suggested a 30% reduc- 
tion in the use of CFCs in aerosols from 1976 levels and 
a freeze in production capacity on CFCs 11 and 12 
(Lammers 1988, 228-9). The EC argued that a capacity 
cap was the only effective way to halt the growth of 
CFC emissions in both aerosol and nonaerosol uses, 
and it correctly noted that the U.S. aerosol ban left the 
increasing rate of growth in nonaerosol sectors un- 
checked. Furthermore, the EC noted, there were rela- 
tively few CFC producers but thousands of manufac- 
turing consumers, and a capacity cap was therefore 
significantly easier to implement. 

Still, participants to the negotiations seemed be- 
mused by the EC’s position. Indeed, from the perspec- 
tive of realism, the EC intransigence is difficult to 
grasp. Throughout, the EC remained obstinate, stick- 
ing exactly to this original proposal. If, as realists assert, 
states concern themselves only with relative gains, then 
the early U.S. position provided an opportunity for the 
EC to guarantee growth in market share. A capacity 
cap would create a production ceiling for those states, 
such as the United States, which were producing at 
capacity and lock out altogether those states which 
until then had not produced CFCs. States in either 
condition would be prevented from increasing their 
share of the international market in CFCs. By contrast, 
EC production facilities were operating at about 65% 
of maximum. Given the projected rate of growth in 


26 Nonessential was largely defined as those uses which do not affect 
national secunity. 

27 For summaries of the early EC position, see, for example, Szell 
1985 and Guest 1985. 
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demand, the cap would actually allow the EC to 
continue to increase production at least through 
2000.28 In other words, a freeze would fix the produc- 
tion level of other states while allowing the EC to 
increase its own as the market grew, thereby assuring 
its current position as the dominant global supplier and 
making it the only supplier able to meet future in- 
creases in demand. 

The pursuit of relative gains therefore would require 
a counterproposal whereby the EC would accept some 
cutbacks in aerosol use in exchange for a production 
capacity freeze. A reduction of CFCs as aerosol pro- 
pellants would imply a loss, in absolute terms, for 
domestic producers of CFCs for aerosol products. Yet, 
the U.S. experience had demonstrated that the effect 
on the overall economy—and on the myriad manufac- 
turers who used CFCs—was minimal at worst. Substi- 
tute propellants proved to be inexpensive and safe, and 
the increased cost to the consumer of switching over 
was negligible (UNEP 1986). On balance, the best data 
suggested that the short-term loss to the EC in absolute 
terms, even if it had to eliminate CFCs as aerosol 
propellants, would be small. By contrast, as noted 
above, the potential relative gains of a capacity cap 
were significant. 

This was an obtainable agreement for the EC. While 
a counterproposal securing relative gains clearly would 
have favored EC interests, in offering a compromise 
the EC would not be in such a weak position as it might 
first appear. The United States did not argue against a 
capacity cap on the ground that it was unfair to its 
domestic producers; they were operating at capacity, so 
the decision to compete for a greater international 
market share would have been an expensive one. 
Rather, the United States contended that the proposed 
EC cap would allow continued growth in CFC use and 
thus not effectively halt ozone depletion. In addition, it 
was quickly recognized by all participants that the EC 
proposal had the distinct advantage of placing a lid on 
all other nonaerosol uses of CFCs as well. Because 
these comprised the fastest growing sectors of the CFC 
market, the EC proposal could honestly claim to be 
more comprehensive. Finally, throughout the Vienna 
negotiations, the only consistent U.S. demand was for 
an aerosol ban. 

Instead, the EC was quite happy to scuttle the 
attempt to get a binding protocol by adopting the 
position that any cuts to current use levels as would be 
required by an aerosol ban were unacceptable. While 
the European Commission was formally a participant 
to the negotiations, the council mandate given to the 
commission allowed for no departure from its initial 
restrictive stance of a 30% reduction in aerosols from a 
1986 baseline and a production capacity cap (European 
Communities 1982). Under this restrictive directive it 
“rather quickly became clear that the Community was 


23 For a detailed presentation of [European production, consump- 
tion, and capacity statistics, see. Commusston of the European 
Community 1986. 

29 This cost, however small, would. be further reduced to the extent 
that the EC could negotiate a reduction short of a total ban on 
aerosol uses. f 
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not even prepared to negotiate on any form of reduc- 
tion of CFC production or use at that time,” because 
the council decision “left no room for CFC reductions 
in the Vienna discussions” (Jachtenfuchs 1990, 263). 
This effectively shackled the commission, preventing it 
from negotiating in any meaningful sense of the term. 
In fact, the mandate denotes a decision by the EC to 
opt out of the negotiations altogetber, a position held 
throughout the initial rounds of Vienna talks. The 
intent was not lost upon the U.S. delegation: 
For its part consistent with its “status quo” decision, the 
EC Commission declared that it had no mandate to 
negotiate anything other than a cap on production capac- 
ity. EC and UK representatives then attempted to post- 
pone the next round from the previously scheduled Feb- 
ruary 1987 date until April. When the plenary rejected this 
tactic, the heads of the UK and EC Commission delega- 
tions departed from Geneva prematurely (Benedick 1991, 
70). 


The strong EC refusal to negotiate reflects its desire 
both to avoid the risk inherent in engaging in mean- 
ingful talks and to protect absolute gains. Both goals 
are consistent with the description of states as prudent 
maximizers developed earlier. Given recent gains in 
production, a unique market position, and the projec- 
tions of continued increased demand, the EC was 
clearly operating under a gains frame. As argued 
above, the decision to commit to negotiation is viewed 
by the participants as a gamble in which the outcome is 
unknown. Prospect theory predicts that, when con- 
fronted with the choice between the (beneficial) status 
quo and a gamble for increased relative gains that also 
would entail some risk to absolute production levels, 
the EC would forgo an opportunity to improve its 
relative position in favor of the status quo. Remaining 
immobile and effectively opting out of the negotiations 
shielded CFC producers against U.S. attempts to cur- 
tail the short-term gains in production levels achieved 
following unilateral U.S. restrictions. While the EC no 
doubt would have preferred both relative and absolute 
gains, when forced to choose it elected to protect 
recent absolute gains in production over relative gains 
in market share. This supports the contention that 
states will not actively pursue relative gains, as realism 
predicts, if in such a pursuit they must risk disturbing a 
beneficial status quo. This appears true even when the 
potential costs are likely to be small relative to the 
potential benefits. 


ESTABLISHING THE SOCIAL FRAME AFTER 
VIENNA: LOSSES 


While no binding protocol was concluded in Vienna, 
participants did agree to continue discussions. After a 
brief respite, the parties were reconvened. During the 
period immediately following Vienna several aspects of 
the political topography changed, as did the implica- 
tions of the status quo for the EC. The changes 
included (1) a revised incentive structure for the 
United States resulting from domestic political shifts; 
(2) an emerging scientific consensus on the link of CFC 
to ozone depletion; and (3) a reversal in the position of 
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U.S. producers of CFCs on the desirability of a binding 
protocol. As a result, the social frame for the EC 
changed from gains to losses. To the extent that the 
above discussion establishes the EC as protective of 
absolute gains, it is also possible to mterpret EC 
actions as simply consistent with the predictions under 
liberalism. Yet, with the shift in the social frame from 
gains to losses, the EC quickly abandoned its defense 
of production levels and chased relative position. 


U.S. Unilateral Action 


In May 1986 the Natural Resources Defense Council 
sued the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
under section 157(b) of the Clean Air Act. This section 
charges the EPA to issue “regulations for the control of 
any substance, practice, process or activity ... [that] 
may reasonably be anticipated to affect the strato- 
sphere, especially the ozone in the stratosphere” 
(Clean Air Act 1982). The suit alleged that the EPA 
was not carrying out its duties under the act. The 
district court agreed. The EPA was ordered to publish 
a set of proposed regulations by May 1, 1987, and 
submit final regulations for CFC restrictions by late 
1987. Thus, the United States was again moving to 
restrict CFC emissions unilaterally.*° Initially, since 
this seemed a repeat of earlier U.S. unilateral action on 
aerosols, it appeared to be a victory for the EC. US. 
product manufacturers who used CFCs would be re- 
quired to integrate more expensive substitutes into 
their processes.31 Also, U.S. producers of CFCs had 
cultivated very few clients outside the United States to 
whom they could send surplus production. Instead, the 
ruling provided the impetus for a spate of preemptive 
congressional attempts to regulate CFCs.*? Pushed by 
the court-mandated deadline, the introduction of 
ozone protection bills reflected a concern by Congress 
that international negotiations would ultimately prove 
unproductive, leaving the United States in a position of 
repeating the mistake of unilaterally imposing a restric- 
tion that put U.S. producers at a disadvantage. 

The primary target of these bills was not the EPA 
but what Congress viewed as a reluctant international 
community.33 With the court mandated EPA deadline 
approaching, Congress attempted either to force the 
pace of negotiations or to ensure that the United States 
would not be disadvantaged if they failed. For example, 


3 During this period the United States also changed its position at 
the negotiations It now held that a (virtually complete) ban on the 
production of CFCs was the only way to protect the ozone layer. The 
reasons for the shift are not discussed here. For present purposes it 
need only be noted that this stronger position was partially due to the 
need to secure an international treaty consistent with impending 
domestic regulation. The change in position also was a function of 
diplomatic posturing, as the U.S. delegation never mtended (or 
hoped) to ban CFCs completely. 

31 Unlike substitutes for aerosols, which were available and relatively 
easy to find, substitutes for the myriad other uses for CFCs were not 
yet developed and were expected to be more expensive. 

32 See, for example, U.S. Congress 1987b, c, d, and e. 

33 Some in Congress were also displeased with the slow pace at which 
the EPA had moved in addressing this issue See U.S. Congress 
1987a. 
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upon introducing the Stratospheric Ozone and Climate 
Protection Act, Senator Chaffee argued: “My prefer- 
ence is still that this global problem be dealt with by 
way of international agreement. For this reason, we will 
not press for consideration until it becomes obvious 
that the ongoing negotiations will not produce an 
acceptable agreement” (Congressional Record 1987). 
He then insisted: “Call it what you will, countries that 
wish to trade with us will have to abide by our rules for 
protecting the environment” (ibid.). Indeed, all the 
bills introduced at this time had strict provisions to 
insure that America’s trading partners played by its 
rules. In addition to a unilateral phase-out of CFCs and 
restrictions on imports in bulk, these bills all proposed 
in some way to halt the import of all goods that used 
CFCs in their manufacture.+4 

To make the intent of the proposed domestic legis- 
lation clear, the U.S. delegation to the protocol nego- 
tiations took care to draw attention to these efforts. 
The delegation went so far as to suggest that the forces 
desiring strong action were beyond control, and if no 
effective multilateral pact were signed, then domestic 
legislation would be inevitable. That is, “U.S. negotia- 
tors made certain that the implications of this threat 
were not lost on foreign governments, pointing out that 
there might be a price to pay for not joming in 
meaningful efforts to protect the ozone layer” 
(Benedick 1991, 29). In a more public forum, during an 
opening plenary statement, the head of the U.S. dele- 
gation publicly noted the EC’s intransigence: “People 
are beginning to say that some parties to these nego- 
tiations seem to be viewing the ozone issue mainly in 
terms of narrow self-interest ... other producing com- 
panies—many of them actually here representing gov- 
ermments on official delegations ... tell us to wait” 
(Benedick 1987, 13). He then threatened: “Distin- 
guished delegates, I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
high degree of interest in the United States in the 
outcome of these negotiations ... Last week, a bipar- 
tisan coalition introduced a concurrent resolution” 
intended to eliminate the use of CFCs in the United 
States and “stop making them and refuse to import 
them” (p. 14). 

The effect of these legislative threats went far toward 
changing the implications of the status quo for the EC. 
The message was that if nothing was accomplished at 
the international level, the U.S. might act unilaterally: 
“The experience in Geneva and Vienna shows that 
even mere talk of such a restriction gets the attention 
of other governments” (Wirth 1987, 259). Producing 
states also thought the United States was serious. One 
French delegate noted informally, after the threat of 
unilateral action was made explicit: “When your coun- 
try proposed the phase-out in Geneva, we did not 
realize that the U.S. took it seriously. Now we do” 
(U.S. Congress 1987a, 257). In addition, while the 
unanimity rule still existed within the European Coun- 
cil, various EC members now had a stake in the 


34 A partial list included automobiles, refrigerators, air conditioners, 
packaging, insulation, Halon fire extinguishers, furniture, carpeting, 
footwear, clothing, and electronics. 
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negotiations and no longer’ deferred to producing 
states. 

It would be easy to overestimate the importance of 
this single factor. It was not at all clear that the United 
States would have enacted a total ban on the wide array 
of products that require CFCs in their manufacture, as 
the value of such goods was far greater than the 
receipts from the production of CFCs in bulk. There 
also were significant forces in Congress who, consistent 
with a long-standing free trade policy, were unwilling to 
abandon open trade for ozone protection or to accept 
the significant costs associated with likely retaliatory 
EC trade legislation. Finally, congressional bills are 
often introduced and never acted upon, intended for 
constituent consumption only. The point is that the 
United States effectively signaled to the international 
community and the EC that it was likely to act (in some 
fashion) on CFCs and was unlikely to bear the burden 
of such action unilaterally. 


Scientific Consensus 


While it fell short of a binding protocol, the Vienna 
Convention had established a mechanism for interna- 
tional cooperation and coordination of ozone research. 
Whereas scientists had been working independently, 
resources and data now could be shared, and sugges- 
tive findings could be quickly verified. This provision 
was intended to provide the institutional infrastructure 
to engender consensus on the effect of CFCs. This 
cooperation meant that “the science converged from 
1985, [and that] the authoritative international panel 
reports progressively delimited the range of possible 
disagreements that could credibly be attributed to 
different views of science” (Parson 1992, 28). 

A primary component of the EC’s blocking strategy 
was to argue that the science of ozone depletion was at 
best inconclusive. Initially there was significant discord 
within the scientific community as to the nature of the 
relationship among ozone, CFCs, and atmospheric 
dynamics.*° The uncertainty anchored the EC’s asser- 
tion that, while it was greatly concerned with the 
well-being of the ozone layer, given current science, all 
that was required was a limited cap on future emis- 
sions. By 1987, however, the scientific topography had 
changed, and there emerged a general, although not 
uniform, consensus on the notion that CFCs caused 
ozone depletion. 

In 1984 a study was launched to “provide govern- 
ments around the world with the best scientific infor- 
mation currently available” on the effect of CFCs on 
the ozone layer (Parson 1992, 4). In July 1986 the 
results were published (NASA 1986). Because this 
report had broad international financial support, its 
conclusions carried significant weight (Haas 1992, 35). 
It found that the threat to the ozone layer was authen- 


35 For a detailed historical account of the evolution of scientific 
consensus on the harmful effects of CFCs, see Roan 1989 The 
primary focus of her investigation is the history of scientific disagree- 
ment up to an Antarctic expedition just after the signing of the 
Montreal Protocol. 
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tic and that CFCs deserved attention as the major 
culprit. It also noted that CFC molecules were poten- 
tially several thousand times more potent than carbon 
dioxide as a greenhouse gas. The report was followed 
by a series of UNEP and EPA workshops. Under the 
newfound institutional cooperation, predictions from 
the latest atmospheric models were quickly compiled 
and disseminated. The general conclusion was that 
even if CFC emissions were frozen at current levels, 
ozone depletion would continue. 

The effect of the scientific consensus was felt imme- 
diately. It is important to stress that at this point 
(1986-87) there was still no hard empirical evidence 
outside the laboratory to support the hypothesis. The 
various scenarios for depletion rates were based upon 
elaborate computer models. Competing models incor- 
porated different assumptions about the rate of CFC 
emissions, the transfer rate into the stratosphere, at- 
mospheric dynamics, and the influence of other trace 
chemicals (Roan 1989). Nevertheless, while predictions 
differed somewhat, agreement coalesced around the 
notion of depletion itself as well as the predicted rate 
of depletion under current levels of CFC consumption. 
At a protocol workshop in Leesberg, Virginia, a gen- 
eral understanding emerged among virtually all the 
participants except the EC (which still trumpeted sci- 
entific uncertainty) that if current estimates proved 
correct some form of international regime would be 
the only effective method to halt what was now recog- 
nized as a legitimate threat to the ozone layer. This 
consensus was also part of the shift in the status quo for 
the EC. While a strong international protocol was by 
no means assured, the perception that the EC would be 
operating under some form of CFC regime or trade 
strictures, whether or not it participated, increased 


significantly. 


Industry Shift 


Shortly after the U.S. unilateral aerosol ban, CFC 
producers in the United States formed the Alliance for 
Responsible CFC Policy, which was very successful in 
opposing further national restrictions on CFC produc- 
tion. Then, unexpectedly, U.S. producers broke ranks 
with their European counterparts and came out in 
support of an international agreement. The fact that 
the push for regulations counter to industrial interests 
came from a Republican administration with impecca- 
ble antiregulation credentials troubled EC representa- 
tives. By now a bit desperate, EC countries “distrusted 
the motives behind the U.S. position” and suspected 
that any strong regulatory proposal from the Reagan 
administration could only mean that “U.S. industry had 
secretly developed CFC substitutes” (Litfin 1992, 267). 
Because it could not see any rational reason for the 
shift in position of U.S. industry, the EC incorrectly 
attributed it to a secret plan to flood the international 


36 For example, see Environmental Protection Agency and United 
Nations Environmental Program 1986. 
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market with cheap substitutes as soon as a protocol was 
completed.37 

The political implications of this industry about-face 
were significant. Most important, the public explana- 
tion was that the science of ozone depletion was 
compelling enough to justify some limited interna- 
tional action. Richard Barnett, head of the Alliance for 
Responsible CFC Policy, proclaimed that “all of the 
computer models calculate that large future growth in 
CFC emissions may contribute to significant ozone 
depletion in the latter half of the next century” (Bar- 
nett 1987, 342).38 This stance from an industry with a 
seemingly clear interest in preventing restrictions un- 
dercut the credibility of the EC position: 


By announcing acceptance of the need for at least a freeze, 
Dupont undermined the ... argument that the scientific 
evidence did not justify any action and at the same time 
bolstered the ecological epistemic community’s claim that 
strong CFC control measures were necessary. The com- 
munity’s claim gained support and eventually prevailed not 
because of improved explanatory power but because the 
alternative position was undercut (Haas 1992, 37). 


The general view was that “this policy change, which 
broke industry’s transatlantic united front practically 
on the eve of the negotiations, was greeted with 
consternation in Europe” (Benedick 1991, 32). The 
U.S. negotiating team could claim that it had domestic 
industry “on board” and in agreement on the need for 
strict regulations. While this overstated the U.S. CFC 
industry’s support, it did indicate that meaningful 
domestic opposition to a binding international protocol 
was significantly weakened. Indeed, even those in 
Congress who offered unilateral legislation, in some 
cases aS an incentive to get the EC to negotiate 
seriously, claimed industry support. Thus, the Ameri- 
can position was significantly stronger than in Vienna, 
as was the perception that U.S. domestic regulation 
was likely should negotiations fail. 


REVISED EC POLICY: RELATIVE GAINS 
AND RISK ACCEPTANCE 


These changes constituted a viable challenge to the 
benefits enjoyed by the EC under the status quo. When 
evaluated against the recently achieved gains, the sta- 
tus quo now represented the possibility of significant 
losses for the EC. There was the possibility of multi- 


37 See, for example, Benedick 1991, 33, and Litfin 1994, 234. There 
was no such plan, as no substitute had yet been developed. In 
conjunction with this argument, the EC also complained throughout 
that ıt was ten or fifteen years behind the United States in developing 
substitutes. See Lewis 1987, E26. 

38 While a full explanation of this change will not be given here, it is 
important to note that industry’s new position was motivated by 
enlightened self-interest rather than scientific persuasion U.S. do- 
mestic producers faced a spate of local and state ballot initiatives 
intended to eliminate the use of CFCs in these localities. The result 
would be a patchwork of legislation requiring different standards 
across the country. In addition, the alhance faced the prospect of 
unilateral U.S. action, which ıt vehemently opposed Still, the alliance 
disseminated considerable information regarding its rationale for 
shifting position, al] of which expressed confidence ın the science of 
ozone depletion and the need for international action. 
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lateral action without the EC as participant, U.S. 
unilateral action, or both. Prospect theory suggests that 
the introduction of this viable threat to the status quo 
would make the EC risk acceptant in the pursuit of 
relative gains. Indeed, the EC quickly altered its pos- 
ture at the Montreal talks. For the first time it gambled 
and fully committed to negotiations, abandoning its 
concern for absolute gains to protect its relative posi- 
tion as the dominant exporter to global markets. 


New Negotiating Autonomy 


In late 1986 the European Commission reassessed the 
most recent scientific conclusions regarding the threat 
CFCs posed to the ozone layer, the cost and effective- 
ness of various control schemes, and the status of the 
international negotiations. The report was submitted to 
the European Council along with a renewal for a 
negotiating mandate. While reaffirming its position, the 
commission also deftly presented the council with an 
opportunity to alter the EC posture at the next round 
of negotiations. Lauding past EC actions to protect the 
ozone layer, the commission cautiously suggested that 
“modification in detail may be required in the context 
of a regulatory system” (Commission of the European 
Community 1986, 9). The proposed “Directives for the 
Negotiations” annexed to the document suggested that 
the EC position should 


provide for appropriate global strategies and policies for 
the control of emissions of chlorofluorocarbons, which 
would be consistent with the broad framework of existing 
policies developed within the Community, but should 
recognize that the changing state of scientific knowledge, 
and the positions of other parties to the negotiations, may 
require some changes to the details of these policies 
(Commission of the European Community 1986, annex p. 


The existing mandate had authorized the commission 
to negotiate a treaty under the stricture that “no 
modification, even of details, in existing Community 
policies to control CFCs must be made without prior 
approval from the Council” (Jachtenfuchs 1990, 265). 
As noted above, this effectively strangled the negotia- 
tions. Accepting the notion that “some changes to the 
details” would be required to achieve an international 
agreement represented a meaningful alteration. Not 
only did the commission’s rationale for this change 
derive from an acknowledgement of the importance of 
achieving a treaty, but also the granting of new nego- 
tiating latitude (indeed, any latitude at all) would signal 
a willingness on the council’s part to allow the commis- 
sion to secure a treaty. 

The commission’s request was quietly “settled by an 
informal meeting of the Environment Council before 
negotiations resumed. The Council .. . simply gave the 
Commission more room for interpretation” within the 
original mandate (Jachtenfuchs 1990, 265). The strat- 
egy was rational. Intended to minimize the risk inher- 
ent in entering into meaningful negotiations for the 
first time, a more relaxed interpretation permitted the 
commission to negotiate minor issues, such as timeta- 
bles for implementation and verification procedures, 
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but not move substantially away from the existing EC 
position. 


Relative Gains 


Once committed to negotiations, however, it quickly 
became clear that a more realistic posture was re- 
quired. The emerging scientific consensus linking CFCs 
to ozone depletion, combined with new findings that 
emissions had drastically increased in the 1980s, al- 
lowed proponents of a protocol to argue that at the 
very least a freeze was needed while more conclusive 
studies were conducted. In order to be viewed as a 
meaningful participant whose proposals would be 
taken seriously, the EC abandoned its position on 
absolute gains. Dropped entirely was its defense of 
CFCs as aerosol propellants. What in previous rounds 
had been nonnegotiable was no longer even a point of 
discussion. Under a looser interpretation of the council 
mandate during meetings in early 1987, the commis- 
sion also offered that it would be willing to discuss the 
effect (economic and ecological) of a production 
freeze. This move constituted “an important conces- 
sion,” and the negotiations were now fully engaged for 
the first time (Lammers 1988, 237).39 

In abandoning its protection of absolute gains, the 
EC turned its attention to its relative position in export 
markets. The change is best represented in the attempt 
to develop an accounting scheme for achieving a freeze 
or, if agreed to, later reductions. The contrasting 
formulas for measuring CFC emissions proposed by 
the EC and the United States, affected states differently 
depending upon their level of exports. The U.S. pro- 
posal called for an “adjusted production” approach for 
counting CFC emissions, while the EC vigorously 
defended a simple production freeze. Either scheme 
would allow about the same absolute levels of CFC 
production, but under the adjusted production ap- 
proach the EC would have to halt exports in order to 
avoid heavier cuts.*° At stake was the relative position 
of the EC as the major exporter to the international 
market. Under a simple production freeze the EC 
would not be required to give up its position as the 
dominant international supplier. The EC was now 
pursuing relative position, so there was a “vigorous 
rejection of the adjusted production approach by the 
European Community” (Lammers 1987, 251). 

As framing predicts, under a losses frame the EC 
abandoned its protection of status quo production 
levels and attempted instead to maintain a relative 
position as the major exporter to global markets. In 
addition, the EC was more risk acceptant than when 
operating under a gains frame. In order to pursue a 
relative gains strategy, the EC had to gamble on the 
proposition of altering the content of an ozone proto- 


3 It should be noted that this shift was not the result of compelling 
science, as the EC position on the validity of the scientific conclu- 
sions linking CFCs to ozone depletion had not changed. As late as 
March 1987, the French environmental minister denied the emstence 
of any demonstrable link between the two. 

40 For a complete and detailed discussion which develops the math- 


ematical logic of different schemes, see Lammers 1987 
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col in such a way as to assure that its relative position 
was not compromised. The cost of entry into the 
negotiations was a concession on absolute production 
levels represented by the aerosol ban. Prior to Vienna, 
the EC operated under a gains frame and, because it 
was pursuing absolute gains, was unwilling to make that 
concession. After Vienna, the preference order 
switched, and the concern for relative position super- 
seded the pursuit of absolute gains. 


CONCLUSION 


The second round of negotiations resulted in the 
Montreal Protocol, which secured a rough compromise 
between the U.S. position of a total production ban 
and the initial EC position of protecting the status quo. 
The diplomatic history of EC participation outlined 
here agrees with the common view that a concern for 
ecological stability initially propelled the dissemination 
and subsequent discussion of the ozone-depletion hy- 
pothesis, which forced the issue of ozone-layer protec- 
tion to prominence on the international political land- 
scape. Yet, it departs from the common view by also 
demonstrating that the compelling issues in actually 
securing a treaty were economic, not environmental. 
One observer puzzled: “Why, when professionals can- 
not make up their minds even about what is happening 
in the Antarctic, should the World’s diplomats be 
locked in negotiations?” (Maddox 1987, 101). The 
answer that emerges from this study is that an ecolog- 
ical issue quickly became dominated by economic 
concerns. It is for this reason that a focus on gains 
preference captures the essence of the struggle to 
achieve an ozone agreement. 

The theoretical contribution of prospect theory lies 
not only in describing the origins of the initial EC gains 
preference but also in its ability to track the dynamics 
by which this preference changed. In an important 
sense the Montreal case represents well the difficulty in 
sustaining the division between realism and liberalism. 
As currently developed, both positions hold that state 
goals are consistent across contexts. Thus, the EC’s 
shift in gains pursuit highlights the inherent weakness 
of the current theoretical bifurcation. The attempt to 
fix a single goal for states ignores the empirical chal- 
lenge of a world in which states exhibit a broader set of 
behaviors. The actions of the EC during the protocol 
negotiations are consistent with the new framework 
offered here. The content of the social frame accurately 
predicts its policy. In a gains frame the EC exhibited 
risk aversion and absolute gains pursuit, while in a 
losses frame it became risk acceptant and pursued 
relative advantage. Caution is warranted, however. The 
most that can be claimed here is that prospect theory 
allows for a logic of state choice which accommodates 
both relative and absolute gains pursuit, and this logic 
can explain behavior treated as anomalous by tradi- 
tional theory. The general validity of the new frame- 
work awaits further study. 

Nevertheless, the strength of the new framework is 
enhanced because a common alternative explanation 
can be dismissed. It might be mistakenly inferred from 
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the Montreal case that the EC’s acquiescence to a 
negotiated settlement resulted primarily from the 
American threat to exercise power. As noted previ- 
ously, however, it is not clear that the United States 
would have acted, and the EC had fought off a previous 
American bilateral attempt to secure concessions. 
Rather, the evidence suggests that threatened U.S. 
action was one in a number of changes in the political 
topography which together solidified a losses frame for 
the EC. More important, even if we were to grant the 
traditional power explanation that the EC was forced 
into negotiations, such an explanation cannot account 
for the shift in EC policy from absolute to relative gains 
pursuit. That is, there is no logic to the application of 
power that would force a state to shift from absolute to 
relative gains, and there is no evidence that the United 
States desired such a shift in EC goals. The (attempt- 
ed) exercise of power by the United States does not 
alone provide an explanation for the midstream change 
in EC gains preference exhibited during the Montreal 
negotiations. 

Yet, power is not unimportant for this analysis. In 
the EC case the threat of U.S. power contributed to a 
losses frame. When combined with the notion that 
states in the losses frame exhibit greater risk accep- 
tance and pursue relative gains, a clear logic emerges 
that connects the application of power with state 
actions and goals. The conventional understanding of 
power as a tool to circumscribe rival action is now 
supplemented with the notion that power can inadver- 
tently alter the content of rival policy goals in predict- 
able ways. Here, the U.S. threat of domestic trade 
legislation helped shape a losses frame for the EC and 
altered its gains preference. The shift was from a gains 
to a losses frame, and thus from absolute to relative 
gains pursuit. While not explored in this analysis, it is 
logically possible that the application of power through 
rewards can also change the target state’s social frame 
from losses to gains and, therefore, its policy goals 
from relative to absolute gains pursuit. This new di- 
mension to the application of power begs further 
examination. 
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and community forecloses deontological liberalism as a viable option, since deontological liberalism 


(riemu communitarians argue that a proper consideration of ontological questions of identity 


cannot ground a sufficiently strong form of immediate identification with the ethical life of the 
community. Hegel’s ethical theory constitutes perhaps the most fully realized account of such identification. 
Yet, I argue, Hegel’s ethics does not require the strong form of immediate identification required by 
communitarians. My analysis emphasizes the strands in Hegel’s account which suggest that a weaker form 
of identification, reconcilable with deontological liberalism, can plausibly ground a stable form of civil 
society. In particular, Hegel’ S notion of patriotic trust is designed to ground both a direct and a reflective 
relation between individuals and their ethical and political tradition. Hegel’s analysis anticipates and offers 
insights to supplement recent accounts of trust as a form of social capital. 


s some form of identification with ethical norms 

and institutions a necessary condition of viable 

social life? If so, what iform of identification is 
required? Contemporary communitarian theory argues 
for a particular form, which I will call strong identifica- 
tion. Because liberalism is unable to ground strong 
identification, communitarians suggest, it offers a 
flawed conception of ethical life. I will argue that, while 
some form of identification may in fact be necessary to 
ground viable social life, communitarian arguments 
requiring strong identification are unfaithful to the 
Hegelian insights which motivate communitarian 
thought. 

Contemporary communitarian theory is grounded in 
the Hegelian insight that an! adequate form of ethical 
life must express the identity of its members, rather 
than impose rationally derived criteria on ethical de- 
liberations. Communitarian argument is not primarily 
oriented toward a critique of institutions at the practi- 
cal level.1 Rather, by “openfing] up the ontological 
questions of identity and community” (Taylor 1989a, 
165), communitarian thought delimits the set of viable 
ethical theories. In particular, communitarians main- 
tain that a proper consideration of ontological issues 
forecloses deontological liberalism as a viable option. 

In order to provide a plausible basis for a society, it 
is argued, an ethical theory must provide an account of 
the normative basis grounding the shared sacrifice and 
cooperation necessary to sustain social cohesion (see 
Sandel 1984, 94, and 1989,'537; Taylor 1989a, 165ff, 
and 1995, 204). In the absence of coercion, only an 
ethics with which individuals can identify both conver- 
gently and immediately can provide such a basis. Indi- 
viduals identify convergently when they coordinate on 
a practice which produces a public good. They identify 
immediately when they identify with the process of 


Alexander Kaufman ıs a lecturer) in Political Theory and Public 
Policy, University of Chicago, Chicago, IL 60637. 

This paper benefited greatly from the comments and criticisms of 

Michael Forster, Bernard Manin, Robert Pippin, Patrick Riley, and 
the anonymous reviewers. 
1 See, however, valuable discussions of the institutional and policy 
implications of the communitarian argument in Avineri and de-Shalit 
1992; Etzioni 1995a and b; Glendon 1991; and Paul, Miller, and Paul 
1996. 


realizing the practice itself as a joint endeavor. Imme- 
diate identification is a necessary condition of stable 
ethical life because mere instrumental rationality can- 
not ground the necessary “willing identification” with 
the community. Such identification requires, as its 
basis, “a sense that the political institutions in which 
they live are an expression of themselves” (Taylor 
1989a, 165).2 

Deontological liberalism, however, appears to 
ground only convergent identification. The central 
concern of deontological liberalism is a framework of 
principles designed to secure freedom, stability, and 
prosperity. Because they are abstract and instrumental, 
such principles cannot ground a shared sense that 
society embodies an expression of the self. Therefore, 
such an ethical theory is not fully attentive to the 
relation between identification and social cohesion. In 
its abstraction, deontological liberalism ignores an 
ontological prerequisite for a viable form of ethical life. 
Thus, communitarians argue, the theory rests upon 
implausible ontological assumptions. 

This indictment of liberalism appears to rest on an 
unargued assumption regarding the nature of immedi- 
ate identification. The communitarian argument as- 
sumes that immediate identification requires individu- 
als to identify directly with the entire set of norms and 
practices of their community. I will call this strong 
identification. I suggest, however, that there is a less 
radical form in which individuals identify with a set of 
basic or fundamental principles that define the soci- 
ety’s ethical character and that constrain the possible 
content of the less fundamental norms. I will call this 
weak identification. While strong identification is com- 
pletely inconsistent with deontological liberalism, weak 
identification is not: The liberal identification with 
norms and principles of justice may be understood as a 
form of weak identification. 

Competition between strong and weak accounts of 


2 This kind of identification could be absent for two different reasons: 
(1) We fail to identify and defend the substantive value our ethical 
life embodies (see Sandel 1989, 537); or (2) the substance of our 
ethical life has necessary logical extensions with which we do not or 
cannot identify (see Sandel 1984, 94). Both points, however, are 
intended to demonstrate the inadequacy of a framework of principle 
as the center of our ethical life. 
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social identification has remained a contentious matter 
in modern political thought and has played a particu- 
larly significant role in the evolution of modern legal 
theory. Since legal decisions determine the precise 
substantive content of positive law by interpreting the 
nature and function of that legislation as the product of 
a particular context and ethical tradition, the jurist 
requires a theory of the relation between the commu- 
nity’s ethical norms and its positive law. If our under- 
standing of the role of identification in ethical life 
influences our beliefs regarding the relation between 
norms and law, then this understanding may pro- 
foundly influence the evolution of our legal tradition 
and the content of our civic culture. 

The opposition between strong and weak identifica- 
tion has been posed most starkly, in modern legal 
theory, by the Hart-Devlin debate over the legal en- 
forcement of morals. Devlin (1965) argues from the 
overriding social significance of strong identification, 
asserting that the normativity of much positive law 
derives from the necessity of social identification with 
the moral content embodied in the statute.3 Hart 
(1961, 97-107), implicitly embracing the argument for 
weak identification, maintains that the normativity of 
law derives from our recognition of fundamental rules 
which determine how rules of law are to be identified, 
not from our identification with a moral principle 
embodied in the statute (see Hart 1963). 

While Hart’s position has represented the main- 
stream of modern American jurisprudence, arguments 
of the type advanced by Devlin continue to influence 
legal theory and practice. In a particularly salient 
instance, the Supreme Court relied on an appeal to 
existing social norms to justify its decision limiting 
privacy protections to heterosexual couples.+ Tribe 
(1988) claims that the argument from social norms was 
of minor significance in the decision and cites indica- 
tions that “prejudice rather than legal principle was 
responsible for the outcome.”> Communitarians, how- 
ever, have embraced the form if not the substance of 
the majority’s argument, asserting the plausibility of 
direct reliance on social norms and values in the 
justification of legal decisions. These arguments have 
evoked a significant, if not unequivocally favorable, 


3 “A recognized morality 1s as necessary to society as a recognized 
government.. [thus] society may use the law to preserve morality” 
(Devlin 1965, 11). 

* Bowers v Hardwick, 106 S. Ct. 2841 (1986). 

5 “The ‘good’ news about the Court’s decision m Bowers v. Hardwick 
is, paradoxically, that it probably was not decided on principled 
grounds ... Indications that prejudice rather than legal principle 
was responsible for the outcome can be found in what the four 
dissenting Justices called the majority’s ‘almost obsessive focus on 
homosexual activity” (Tribe 1988, 1430~1). 

é See, for example, Moore’s (1989, 550) claim that “nothing that ıs 
morally good or bad can be excluded in judging the morality of a 
political institution without skewing one’s judgments about the 
all-things-considered desirability of that mstitution.” In addition, see 
Glendon’s (1991, 143) claim that “the inadequate attention to human 
sociality and civil society in mainstream American law and political 
theory has practical consequences. The lack of public discourse 
regarding responsibility, sociality and civil society leaves us to work 
out our own vision of the kind of people we are and the kind of 
society we want to become.” 
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response in the legal literature (see Glendon 1991, 
Moore 1989, Sandel 1989). 

Sandel (1996) makes a particularly forceful case for 
the essential role of background moral norms in gen- 
erating and sustaining the legitimacy of law and policy. 
While he does not argue that legitimate rules of law 
must be grounded in generally recognized moral 
norms, he does argue that legal disputes involving 
conflict over moral issues can only be persuasively 
resolved by appealing to underlying shared values of 
the community (Sandel 1996, 100-3, 107).7 In limiting 
persuasive legal justification to appeals to shared com- 
munity values, Sandel endorses the reasoning, if not 
the result, of the Bowers decision. Implementation of 
Sandel’s notions of legal reasoning would involve a 
major shift in legal theory and practice away from the 
mainstream positivism which Hart’s work grounds. 
Such a shift might significantly reduce the power of 
positive law to shield ethnic and cultural minorities 
from coercive applications of the norms of the majority 
culture. 

Thus, important strands of modern legal and politi- 
cal discourse continue to assume that strong identifi- 
cation plays an essential role in the most persuasive 
account of viable ethical life. This assumption contin- 
ues to exert a potentially significant influence upon 
policy and legal thought. Fukuyama (1995, 5), for 
example, grounds his influential critique of “social 
engineering” (such as the Clinton administration’s 
health care reform proposals) in his assertion that 
productive cooperation must ultimately be grounded in 
a society's cultural tradition, a tradition that can be 
shaped directly only “through an increased awareness 
and respect for culture.” 

Strong identification, I will suggest, is neither neces- 
sary for nor entirely consistent with a coherent account 
of identification within an ethical community. I will 
evaluate the relative merits of strong and weak identi- 
fication as grounding elements of viable ethical life by 
examining Hegel’s account of the role and significance 
of immediate identification, which has inspired much 
of contemporary communitarian thought. Hegel’s eth- 
ical theory constitutes perhaps the most fully realized 
account of immediate identification with the ethical life 
of the community. It is grounded in the notion that 
ethical life must be “based on an identification with 
others in a particular common enterprise” (Taylor 
1989a, 166). In addition, it has “inspired” much of 


7 “(Minimalist liberalism] proposes bracketing controversial moral 
and religious issues for political purposes... Even given agreement 
to bracket an intractable moral or religious controversy for the sake 
of social cooperation, it may still be unclear what counts as bracket- 
ing And resolving that question. . requires either a substantive 
view about the moral and religious interests at stake or a conception 
of the person such as Kantian liberalism affirms. But both solutions 
would deny hberalism its minimalism; each would implicate its 
putatively political conception of justice in moral and philosophical 
commitments it seeks to avoid” (Sandel 1996, 100-3). 

“The neutral case for toleration. . leaves wholly unchallenged the 
adverse views of homosexuality itself. But unless those views can be 
plausibly addressed, even a court ruling in their favor is unlikely to 
win for homosexuals more than a thin and fragile toleration” (p. 


107) 
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contemporary communitarian thought (see Avineri 
and de-Shalit 1992, 2). Yet, I will argue, Hegel’s ethics 
requires merely weak identification. 

If Hegel’s account of ethical life requires merely 
weak identification, then Hegel’s ethics is in tension 
with contemporary communitarian theory. Ironically, 
this tension results precisely because communitarians 
disagree with Hegel regarding the domain and scope of 
ontological inquiry. The concerns of the “ontological 
critique of liberalism” are limited to “the issues of 
identity and community” (Taylor 1989a, 165). Thus, 
the communitarian analysis treats its central concern, 
the normative basis of viable ethical life, as a discrete 
question that can be analyzed without requiring a 
reconsideration of the ontological status of social life 
itself. While reflecting contemporary discomfort with 
applied metaphysics, such an approach is problematic 
for a theoretical position that claims to develop Hege- 
lian insights. 

Hegel (PR, 10) argues that proper comprehension of 
right, ethics, and the state “presupposes a familiarity 
with [the] scientific method” developed in his Science 
of Logic.’ The principles of this method “are to be 
sought in a system of thought-types or fundamental 
categories” (EL, 37). True, and therefore objective, 
determinations according to this method must form 
part of a system or “totality of thought” that relates the 
social issues in question to the more fundamental 
categories.? Thus, for Hegel, fundamental social ques- 
tions can only be examined adequately in light of even 
more fundamental categories of thought that deter- 
mine the ontological status of social life. In such an 
analysis, Hegel claims, “the opposition between subjec- 
tive and objective, in its usual sense, vanishes” (EL, 
37). Thought which is thus informed by “scientific” 
method recognizes that “in the other, one meets one- 
self” (EL, 222). This notion of subject-object identity 
plays a central role in Hegel’s political thought, and it 
leads Hegel to an understanding of immediate identi- 
fication quite different from that of contemporary 
communitarians. 

Just as “scientific” thought determinations dissolve 
the ordinary opposition between subjective and objec- 
tive, so “scientific” political determinations must dis- 
solve the opposition between the individual, as subject, 
and his or her form of ethical life, as object. Hegel’s 
strategy for achieving this goal involves a strand of his 
argument of particular relevance to contemporary po- 
litical discourse. I will argue that Hegel’s notion of 
patriotic trust is designed to ground both a direct and 
a reflective relation between individuals and their 
tradition. 


8 The following abbreviations of Hegel’s works are used throughout. 
EL = Hegel [1827] 1975; PG = Hegel [1807] 1979; PM = Hegel 
[1827] 1971, PR = Hegel [1821] 1991; and SL = Hegel [1816] 1969. 
H and G are standard notation referring to additions to the text of 
PR based on lecture notes by H. G. Hotho and K G. von Griesheim, 
respectively, which have been published as part of the text since the 
1933 edition. 
9 “Truth, then, is only possible as a universe or totality of thought. 
. Unless it ıs a system, a philosophy ıs not a scientific product. 
... The term system ...{denotes] a genuine philosophy [that] makes 
it a principle to include every particular principle” (EL, 20) 
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Hegel’s analysis of trust as the necessary condition of 
stable social cooperation anticipates, and offers insights 
to supplement, recent accounts of trust as a form of 
social capital (see Dunn 1990, Fukuyama 1995, Gam- 
betta 1988, Hardin 1991, Putnam 1995). Contemporary 
theorists disagree regarding the necessary conditions 
for fostering this form of social capital. Does trust 
result from rational calculation, habituation, disposi- 
tion, or a combination of these? Hegel argues that trust 
is a form of disposition realizable within certain forms 
of ethical life. In a later section I will suggest that Hegel 
anticipates and supplements Dunn’s (1990) account of 
trust as a modality of action involving both rational 
reflection and sentiment. Moreover, Hegel’s notion of 
trust, involving both reflection and sentiment, offers a 
valuable resource for his project of resolving the mod- 
ern division between the subjective desires of individ- 
ual self-consciousness and the universalistic demands 
of rationalist ethics. 

In the next section, I will examine the relation of 
Hegel’s ontological thought to his account of immedi- 
ate identification. I then will argue that (1) a Hegelian 
account of substantial ethical life will involve a complex 
equilibrium between unmediated identification and 
reflective evaluation; and (2) weak rather than strong 
identification will characterize such an equilibrium. I 
will argue that Hegel’s discussion of trust, the political 
disposition, develops an account of weak identification 
in substantial ethical life. I also will examine some 
institutional implications of Hegel’s account of weak 
identification. 


HEGELIAN ONTOLOGY AND IMMEDIATE 
IDENTIFICATION IN ETHICAL LIFE 


While ontological inquiries traditionally investigate the 
nature of what exists, Hegel’s ontological thought 
investigates which “forms of thought” are capable of 
containing truth (EL, 41). Hegel defines the problem in 
this way because he believes that “thought is the 
constitutive substance of external things” (EL, 37).1° In 
this section, I will examine this strand of Hegel’s 
thought and its influence on his account of immediate 
identification in ethical life. I will argue that Hegel’s 
ontological thought grounds both (1) his claim that 
objective thought dissolves the opposition between 
subjectivity and objectivity and (2) a complex under- 
standing of the role of rational principle in ethical life. 


Ontology and Subject-Object identity 


What is the status of Hegel’s claim regarding the 
constitutive role of thought? Does Hegel wish to argue 
that objective thought literally determines “external 
things,” or does he intend to characterize the role of 
thought in determining what could count as a determi- 
nate object? 

According to one influential interpretation, best 


10 “The real nature of the object... is a product of my mind” (EL, 
35). “The finitude of cognition hes in the presupposition of a world 
already in existence” (EL, 284) 
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articulated by Taylor (1975), Hegel argues that objec- 
tive thought literally determines the structure of reality 
through its dialectical movement.!! While certain cat- 
egorical concepts “must apply to anything which can be 
a reality for us,” these concepts nevertheless involve a 
“contradiction” that tends to “annul” the concept 
(Taylor 1975, 228-9). Such contradictions, however, 
are “necessarily related to another [categorical con- 
cept] which resolves the contradiction at its level” (p. 
230). The partial reality to which a contradictory 
concept applies “both must exist and yet destroy itself” 
(p. 230). Such a self-undermining reality can only 
continue to exist, Taylor argues, “if it is continually 
posited by the larger order of which it is a part” (p. 
230). , l 
In order to establish that dialectical movement 
among categorical concepts is constitutive of external 
things, however, Hegel would need to demonstrate that 
such dialectical movement, in fact, characterizes rela- 
tions among specifiable categorical concepts. Hegel’s 
argument for a contradiction in the concept of deter- 
minate being (EL, 136-41), Taylor maintains, is of- 
fered as such a demonstration. In Taylor’s account, 
however, Hegel’s argument “builds . . . on an equivoca- 
tion on the concept of negation” (1975, 238; see 236). 
Hegel claims that the limit, or boundary, implicit in the 
notion of determinacy both “makes the reality of a 
thing” and simultaneously negates it (EL, 136). Thus, 
determinacy “contains [its] negation within itself” 
(Taylor 1975, 238). Yet, the boundary implicit in 
determinate being negates quantitatively, through an 
extension of the object’s physical frontier. This quanti- 
tative sense of negation cannot ground a contradiction 
with the qualitative concept of determinate being. 
Hegel’s claim for a contradiction apparently fails. 

Yet, Hegel’s account of negation involves an equiv- 
ocation only if his analysis refers to the negation of 
concrete objects. Hegel, however, warns that the con- 
cepts in his analysis are “to be taken in [their] indeter- 
minate simplicity” (SL, 83). If the negation “con- 
tained” in determinacy is itself indeterminate, it cannot 
plausibly be represented as the extension of a physical 
frontier.” Rather, Hegel’s notion of negation appears 
to be qualitative, referring to the instability and possi- 
ble extension of the set of criteria distinguishing a 
particular finite thing from other finite things.13 Such a 
qualitative sense of negation can plausibly ground a 
contradiction with the qualitative concept of determi- 
nate being. It is Taylor’s criticism, not Hegel’s claim for 
a contradiction, which fails. 

The failure of this criticism, however, reveals an 
important quality of Hegel’s argument. Hegel focuses 
narrowly on “the laws and characteristic forms” of 


1 “In discovering the necessary relations between the categorical 
concepts of a transcendental logic, we will also be discovering the 
necessary structure of reality” (Taylor 1975, 227). 

12 Hegel states explicitly: “The view of a limit [and the negation ıt 
implies] as merely an external characteristic .. arises from a confu- 
sion of quantitative and qualtative limits” (EL, 136). 

13 Such instability would lead to negation if the extension of the 
qualitative bounds of one finite thing were to undermine the 
qualitatrve boundaries of other finite things 
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thought (EL, 25). It is precisely because he wishes to 
provide an account of the operations of thought that he 
discusses only the indeterminate “conceptual condi- 
tions required for there to be possibly determinate 
objects of cognition” (Pippin 1989, 176). Yet, this 
self-consciously restricted focus necessarily qualifies all 
of Hegel’s ontological claims. If his primary concern is 
the role of thought in determining what can possibly be 
a determinate object,4 then Hegel may intend to 
restrict his ontological inquiries to an exploration of 
“the relation of spontaneous human thought to objec- 
tivity” (Pippin 1989, 252). 

Hegel’s explanatory comments suggest that he in- 
tends his argument in this way (see EL, 37-9).15 For 
example, in order to illustrate the claim that “objective 
thought [constitutes] the heart and soul of the world” 
(EL, 37), Hegel examines the constitutive status of a 
specific proposition: Every “particularized” animal is a 
member of a general class (the class of animals). He 
first notes that the property of “being an animal 
... constitutes [the animal’s] definite essence” (EL, 
37). If Hegel were offering a literal claim for the 
constitutive role of thought, then we would expect him 
to argue that our determinations regarding this prop- 
erty make possible the existence of its instances (ani- 
mals in the external world). Instead, Hegel offers a 
claim regarding the role of this property in our deter- 
minations relating to animals: “Take away from the dog 
its animality, and it becomes impossible to say what it is” 
(EL, 37, emphasis added). Hegel argues that this 
property is constitutive of our determinations, not of 
the object itself. Thus, Hegel’s ontological investiga- 
tions develop a complex claim regarding the kind of 
thought (objective thought) that can make a finite 
object determinate. 

If the determinateness of external things merely 
constitutes the embodiment of objective thought deter- 
minations, then any determinate object constitutes an 
extension of some subject. Hegel therefore has de- 
fended his claim that objective thought dissolves “the 
[ordinary] opposition between subjective and objec- 
tive” (EL, 37). His account of ethical life locates this 
insight centrally, employing it in an attempt to resolve 
the modern division between the subjective desires of 
individual self-consciousness and the universalistic de- 
mands of rationalist ethics. Hegel believes that if the 
ethical life of a community incorporates such a dualis- 
tic division between the demands of morality and the 
desires of the individual, members of that community 
will necessarily be alienated from the ethical fabric of 
their society (Hyppolyte [1946] 1974, 483f; Taylor 1979; 
Wood 1990, 90f, 200f). 

If such dualism is to be avoided, then ethical life 


14 See Pippi (1989, 251): “Hegel assumes that . . . the requirements 
of a self-conscious judger of objects . . . do determine what could be 
a determinate object.” 

15 Of course, some of Hegel’s claims ın the Logic imply a more 
ambitious ontological project that fits Taylor’s account more closely. 
As Pippin (1989, 188) argues persuasively, however, “even in some of 
the most apparently extravagant such passages, it is still possible to 
continue to make out” an argument limited to claims regarding “the 
relation of spontaneous human thought to objectivity” (p. 252). 
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must express rather than constrain the identity of the 
individuals who are the subject of ethics (Hyppolyte 
[1946] 1974, 3-27; Williams 1992, 121-41; Wood 1990, 
213f). If objective thought can dissolve the dualism that 
alienates the individual, as subject, from her form of 
ethical life, as object, then it will allow individuals to 
“discover their essential self-consciousness in [social] 
institutions” (PR, sec. 264, 287). Such identification 
with social institutions will not follow simply and 
directly from objective thought. Rather, objective, or 
“scientific,” thought makes possible the construction of 
a political theory designed to realize the desired form 
of identification. It is for this reason that Hegel de- 
scribes the Philosophy of Right, his most ambitious work 
of political theory, as presupposing “the philosophical 
manner of... conducting a scientific proof’ as “the 
method which constitutes its guiding principle” (PR, 
10). 

While forms of alienation will necessarily persist 
within Hegel’s account of ethical life, they wil differ 
qualitatively from the alienation produced by formal 
rationalist systems of ethics. In particular, alienation in 
ethical life will be inherently unstable, since individuals 
will identify with their norms and institutions once they 
understand that their ethical tradition embodies their 
essential self-consciousness (see Hardimon 1994, 93ff). 
While individuals may fail to identify immediately with 
positive expressions of ethics in law, institutions, and 
norms, they will positively affirm these elements of 
ethical life once their role in the satisfaction of funda- 
mental needs and desires is understood. 


Rational Principles and Ethical Life 


If social institutions embody the essential self-con- 
sciousness of individuals, then should people identify 
directly and unreservedly with those institutions? That 
is, does Hegel’s argument establish that strong identi- 
fication is at least the appropriate orientation toward 
one’s ethical tradition, if not a necessary condition for 
viable ethical life? Hegel appears to make precisely this 
argument in the Phenomenology of Spirit. The valid law 
of the community, he argues, is “the absolute pure will 
of all which has been given the form of immediate 
being” (PG, 260). In affirming such laws, “ethical 
self-consciousness is immediately one with essential 
being” (PG, 261). The testing of such laws against 
criteria of reason constitutes “the insolence of a knowl- 
edge which argues itself into a freedom from absolute 
laws, treating them as an alien caprice” (PG, 260). 
Yet, these passages are deceptive. In fact, Hegel 
believes that a community’s ethical tradition must be 
rational in order to satisfy the needs and desires of its 
members (PR, 2115; sec. 4, 35; see Forster n.d.; West- 
phal 1993; Wood 1990). Moreover, since positive law 
does not always embody “that right which has being in 
and for itself,” it is “imperative” for each individual to 
evaluate the rationality of the elements of her ethical 


16 “This treatise ...shall be nothing other than an attempt to 
comprehend and portray the state aslan inherently rational entity” (PR, 
21) 
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tradition.17 But can Hegel argue consistently that the 
ethical individual not only must “[stick] steadfastly to 
what is right [because it is what is right,]... abstaining 
from all attempts... to shake or derive it” (PG, 262) 
but also must evaluate the rationality of positive law? 

Hegel can maintain’ these claims consistently be- 
cause of the complexity of his understanding of the 
relation of objectivity, right, and reason. He argues that 
“objective,” or true,!8 thought determinations must be 
grounded in an appreciation of the systematic interre- 
lation of the infinity of objects constituting “reality.”!9 
Principles and laws are rightful and, therefore, rational 
in terms of philosophical science if they are grounded 
in objective determinations.” The objective thought of 
members of the community constitutes the rational, or 
rightful, laws and institutions necessary to create what 
self-consciousness desires: rational freedom (PR, 10; 
sec. 4, 35). 

If the community’s objective thought has constituted 
an ethical and legal tradition, however, then Hegel 
rejects the authority of abstract reason to undermine 
the validity of that tradition. Thus, Hegel rejects Kant’s 
notion of an abstract rational principle or “universal 
fixed rule” (PG, 258)—such as the law of noncontra- 
diction—as an appropriate criterion for evaluating the 
justice of legislation. Yet, Hegel does not argue that 
individuals should simply identify with the positive 
contents of their legal tradition. In fact, as we have 
seen, he requires that the individual assess the ration- 
ality of his tradition. Hegel simply argues that such an 
assessment should not test the tradition against an 
abstract principle or set of principles. 

Moreover, Hegel only offers a qualified rejection of 
the role of principle in constituting an ethical tradition. 
While he argues that abstract rational principles are an 
inadequate criterion for assessing the justice of legis- 
lation, he does not argue explicitly that the contents of 
a just ethical tradition should not take the form of 
principles. Hegel argues that the contents of an ethical 
tradition must satisfy two conditions: such contents 
must embody objective thought and further the real- 
ization of rational freedom. If these criteria are satis- 
fied by an ethical tradition whose content takes the 
form of rational principles, then an ethics of principles 
may be consistent with Hegel’s goals of actualizing 
freedom and eliminating dualism. While Hegel rejects 
rational principles as criteria of the validity of a form of 
ethical life, the role of such principles as elements of 
the substance of an ethical tradition is left indetermi- 
nate in Hegel’s ontological thought. 


17 “Jt is imperative for us to learn to recognize precisely what right is” 
(PR, 13). “The human being must...consider the rationality of 
right” (PR, 14). 

18 “The term “Objective Thoughts” indicates the #uth—the truth 
which 1s to be the absolute object of philosophy” (EL, 45). 

19 “Truth ...1s only possible as a universe or totality of thought” 
(EL, 20). 

20 The analysis of the Philosophy of Right presupposes, “the philo- 
sophical manner of .. conducting a scientific proof as the method 
which constitutes its guiding principle” (PR, 10). 
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Summary 


The insight that a community’s institutions embody the 
essential self-consciousness of its members grounds 
both Hegel’s claim that immediate identification can 
mediate the dualism dividing the individual from her 
form of social life and Hegel’s rejection of abstract 
reason as a privileged criterion for evaluating the 
contents of an ethical tradition. 

Yet, the status of reason and reflection in Hegel’s 
argument remains ambiguous. His assertion that indi- 
viduals “discover their essential self-consciousness” in 
institutions suggests a direct relation, unmediated by 
reflection. The “objective thought” grounding such a 
“discovery” is, however, intrinsically reflective, involv- 
ing an examination of fundamental social questions in 
light of even more fundamental categories of thought. 
Moreover, Hegel claims that his account of ethical life 
will constitute “nothing other than an attempt to 
comprehend and portray the state as an inherently ration- 
al entity” (PR, 21). 

In order to translate his ontological conclusions into 
a substantive account of ethical life, Hegel must (1) 
provide an account of the nature of social institutions 
capable of embodying the self-consciousness of mem- 
bers of the community and (2) define the status and 
role of reason in such an account. 


REFLECTIVE IDENTIFICATION AND 
PATRIOTIC TRUST 


Hegel’s goal of resolving dualistic divisions in ethical 
life leads him to argue against abstract reason as a 
criterion for evaluating the contents of an ethical 
tradition. Yet, he nevertheless appears to accept the 
Kantian premise that free action must be grounded in 
reflective choice: For Hegel, “to be free is to be 
self-determined. Indeed, it is to be self-consciously 
self-determined” (Schacht 1972, 324). If substantial 
ethical life is to realize human freedom, then any 
account of substantial ethical life grounded in unreflec- 
tive choice must be problematic. Thus, at a fundamen- 
tal level, strong identification seems inconsistent with 
Hegel’s goal of realizing human freedom in ethical life. 

Hegelian theory therefore incorporates a tension 
between its two motivating insights: Free choice must 
be reflective; and immediate identification requires a 
direct and unmediated relation between the desires of 
the individual and the substance of ethical life. The first 
premise appears to require, and the second bar, the 
application of some reflective evaluative criterion in 
ethical deliberation. 

In this section, I will examine the tension between 
the strands of Hegel’s analysis which require and which 
bar reflective evaluative criteria in ethical deliberation. 
I will argue that Hegel’s account of patriotic trust is 
designed to address this tension. I will suggest that his 
attempt to resolve this tension leads him to an under- 
Standing of immediate identification that requires 
merely weak identification. 
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Reflection and Ethical Deliberation 


Hegel maintains that philosophy must recover the 
sense of “solid and substantial being” that the modern 
spirit has lost (PG, 4). In order to achieve “substantial 
being,” individuals must identify with the ethical judg- 
ments of their community, as embodied in laws and 
customs. If they do so, Hegel argues, then the commu- 
nity’s ethical concepts can refer to an actuality in the 
world: the ethical tradition of that community. 

Hegel’s strong emphasis on direct identification has 
led some commentators to conclude that his account of 
ethical life requires strong identification. Parkinson 
(1985, 16a), for example, notes the charge of “socio- 
logical determinism” brought against Hegel by Popper, 
among others. While Parkinson attempts to defend 
Hegel from this charge, certain communitarians have 
embraced Popper’s position, asserting that the only 
viable form of ethical life requires strong identification. 
Sandel (1996, 53), for example, cites approvingly 
Frankfurter’s assertion that “the ultimate foundation 
of a free society is the binding tie of cohesive senti- 
ment.” 

It is important to note that, while strong identifica- 
tion may appear to offer a plausible basis for the 
immediate identification necessary to ground stable 
ethical life, Hegel never argues for strong identification 
as the necessary condition of “willing identification” 
with the community. Moreover, he asserts that if the 
state is to realize substantial ethical life, then it must 
preserve the particular standpoint.?! Since the particu- 
lar standpoint includes the capacity for independent 
evaluative judgment, preservation of this standpoint 
seems at least prima facie inconsistent with strong 
identification. Thus, strong identification appears to 
constitute at most a sufficient rather than a necessary 
condition for stable ethical life. 

More significantly, however, strong identification 
appears to be tangibly inconsistent with essential fea- 
tures of Hegel’s account of substantial ethical life. This 
claim can be defended most readily by examining the 
forms in which strong identification may manifest itself 
in ethical life. Strong identification might be the prod- 
uct of two distinct mechanisms: (1) individuals might 
unreflectively and automatically identify with the 
jointly constituted ethical tradition of their community, 
or (2) individuals might reflectively identify with that 
tradition because it is the community’s jointly consti- 
tuted tradition. 

It seems unproblematic that Hegel must reject the 
first mechanism, since reflection is essential to his 
account of substantial ethical life. He criticizes the 
ethical life of early Greece precisely because it was not 
reflective and thus not self-consciously willed (PG, 214, 
280). Although individuals identified directly with the 
ethical determinations and norms of the community,”2 
this identification was merely “immediate.” The ethical 
order existed as something “given” rather than as 


71 “Indrviduals, as citizens of the state, are private persons who have 
their own interest as their end” (PR, sec. 187, 224). 

2 Reason both “realized its essential character” and “lived in it” 
(PG, 214). 
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ethical substance willed self-consciously (PG, 214, 280). 
The legitimacy of Greek ethical life was progressively 
undermined as awareness developed that “given” eth- 
ical concepts belonged to the medium of thought, and 
therefore no guarantee existed that such concepts 
corresponded to any concrete actuality in the empirical 
world. In order to avoid the element of immediacy that 
flawed Greek ethical life, the ethical order must be 
self-consciously willed. 

Moreover, Hegel argues explicitly that the nature of 
right is far from being automatically and self-evidently 
present to consciousness: “It is . . . difficult to recognize 
the [political] good and its inner necessity” (PR, sec. 
268, 289). Rather, the nature of right must be self- 
consciously sought.*4 The end of reason in the state is 
“to eliminate the immediacy ‘and individuality in which 
spirit is immersed, so that this externality may take on 
the rationality of which it ıs capable” (PR, sec. 187, 
225). Thus, political theory is necessary “to discover the 
necessity at work here” (PR, sec. 189H,G 228, empha- 
sis added). A Hegelian account of strong identification 
would necessarily take the form of reflective and self- 
conscious identification. 

Reflective strong identification could itself have two 
sources: (1) the process of joint constitution may 
eliminate particular differences, resulting in a consen- 
sus with which all can identify; or (2) the process of 
jointly constituting an ethical tradition may induce 
solidarity and thus joint identification with the end- 
product, despite enduring particular differences. 

Hegel also must reject the first variant of reflective 
strong identification. A central goal in his account of 
ethics is preservation of the subjective standpoint, with 
its own dissonant desires: “Only when both universal 
and subjective are present can the state be regarded as 
fully articulated” (PR, sec. 260, 283).2> Hegel concedes 
that “our inner voice can... .,come into collision” with 
the contents of our ethical tradition (PR, 13). More- 
over, he asserts that the possibility of such conflict is 
intrinsic to the nature of right in the state, rather than 
characteristic of any particular instantiation.”® 

In fact, such a collision seems inevitable, since (1) 
“the human being... claims to have within himself the 
measure of what is right”! (PR, 13); (2) “distinct 
variet[ies] of right” exist and'“are all in equal measure 
rights” (PR, sec. 30, 59); and (3) the variety of right 


2 “It is the self-awareness of mdividuals which constitutes the 
actuality of the state” (PR, sec. 265G, 287). 

24“The human being must encounter his own reason; he must 
therefore consider the rationality of right” (PR, 14n). 

25 “Particular interests should certainly not be set aside, let alone 
suppressed; on the contrary, they should be harmonized with the 
universal, so that both they themselves and the universal are pre- 
served” (PR, sec. 261, 285) Note Kelly’s (1978, 20) claim that, “on 
Hegel’s account,.. the effective access to higher truth depends not 
only on the intersection of private! and public will in the modern 
state, but also the mediation between the ‘subjective consciousness’ 
and ‘objective truth’.” 

26 “In nature, the highest truth is that a law easts at all; in laws of 
right, however, the thing 1s not valid because it exists; on the contrary, 
everyone demands that it should match his own criterion. Thus, a 
conflict may arise between what is and what ought to be” (PR, 13). 
Since the nght realized by the state is never absolute, such a form of 
right instantiates what “is” rather than what “ought to be.” 
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realized in the state is “not absolute in an unlimited 
sense” (PR, sec. 30, 59). If distinct varieties of right 
exist and are equally valid, and if the particular variety 
of right realized by the state is not absolute, then the 
form of right recognized by some members of society 
will almost inevitably collide with the form of right 
realized by the state. 

The second variant of strong reflective identification, 
holding that joint constitution of an ethical consensus 
will induce solidarity, may appear to be consistent with 
certain strands of Hegel’s argument. For example, 
Hegel maintains that, while “most people regard pay- 
ment of taxes... as an infringement of their particu- 
larity” (PR, sec. 184, 221), “taxes become higher as a 
result of the people’s own consciousness” in constitu- 
tional states (PR, sec. 302H, 343). Thus, Hegel appears 
to suggest that a people jointly experiences a more 
universal perspective as it jointly constitutes more fully 
realized instantiations of the idea of the state. 

Yet, such a picture is inconsistent with Hegel’s most 
explicit account of the disposition of the individual 
within the state, a disposition which “holds [the state] 
together” (PR, sec. 268H, 289). The “political disposi- 
tion” is grounded not in induced solidarity but in trust: 
“The political disposition, i.e., patriotism . . . is in gen- 
eral one of trust (das Zutrauen)” (PR, sec. 268, 288). 


Patriotic Trust 


In specifying trust as the content of the political 
disposition, Hegel addresses the tension between those 
elements of his political theory which respectively 
require and appear to bar reflective criteria in ethical 
deliberation. Trust can be understood both as a senti- 
ment and as the product of reflection (see Dunn 1990, 
26-7). Thus, trust grounds both a direct and a reflec- 
tive relation between the individual and her form of 
social life. Since trust both reflects the particular 
sentiment of the individual and mediates that senti- 
ment through reflection, a political disposition of trust 
approximates the “unity of form and content” sought 
by Hegelian political theory in order to reconcile the 
individual to the rationality embodied in the actual 
(PR, 22).?? 

This account of patriotism should undermine linger- 
ing suspicions that Hegelian political theory was the 
work of an “authoritarian thinker” (Hook 1970, 57), 
designed to please “the reactionary and conservative 
rulers of Prussia in his day” (Knox 1970, 13). Rather 
than argue for unreflective patriotic allegiance, Hegel 
anticipates the contemporary insight that viable social 
life relies on some form of cooperative political orien- 
tation which transcends coarse-grained economic ra- 


27 “To recognize reason as the rose in the cross of the present . . . this 
rational insight is the reconciliation with actuality which philosophy 
grants to those who have received the mner call to compre- 
hend... This is also what constitutes the more concrete sense 
of... the uruty of form and content. For form in its most concrete 
significance ıs reason as conceptual cognition, and content is reason 
as the substantial essence of both ethical and natural actuality” (PR, 
22). 
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tionality (see Elster 1979, 146; Gambetta 1988; Gau- 
thier 1988, 151; Hardin 1991). 

This insight has informed much recent work exam- 
ining the foundations of productive civic association 
(see Fukuyama 1995; Putnam 1995, 1996).28 An impor- 
tant project in recent studies of social cooperation has 
been specification of the precise nature of trust. Is it an 
“encapsulated interest” (Hardin 1991), a combination 
of sentiment and reflection (Dunn 1990, 26), or merely 
the product of convention (Fukuyama 1995, 26)?29 If 
Hegel’s account provides insight into trust as a political 
disposition, uniting the subjective and the rational in 
the service of the social, such an account may enrich 
contemporary discourse regarding the bases of social 
cooperation. 

In order to offer more than a promissory note, 
however, Hegel must provide an account of the nature 
of such a political disposition. In trusting their political 
institutions, Hegel claims, “private persons who have 
their own interest as their end” (PR, sec. 187, 224) 
recognize that they will most fully realize their partic- 
ular desires within their community’s political institu- 
tions.3 This recognition may, however, take several 
forms. Private persons may perceive the state as real- 
izing their interests because: (1) the interests of the 
state are identical to theirs; (2) the two sets of interests 
are fully consistent and mutually reinforcing; or (3) the 
two sets of interests are distinct, but the individual’s 
interests are best realized when the state’s interests are 
fully realized. The first and second alternatives, how- 
ever, are ruled out by Hegel’s concession that conflict 
over the specific nature of right is intrinsic to the nature 
of right in the state. Trust, therefore, involves the 
private person’s recognition that, while her ends are 
distinct from those of the state, her ends are best 
realized, and perhaps only possible, within the state. 

Thus, trust is neither a spontaneous phenomenon 
nor a form of induced solidarity. Trust does not result 
simply because people jointly participate in the process 
of constituting an ethical consensus. Most significantly, 
individuals reserve the right to challenge the content of 
their ethical tradition from the standpoint of right: 
“The human being... claims to have within himself 
the measure of what is right” (PR, 13). Hegel’s account 
of trust, therefore, seems inconsistent with strong 
identification. Individual members of a substantial eth- 
ical community do not identify spontaneously with 
their ethical tradition nor do they necessarily identify 
with the entire content of that tradition. 

Nevertheless, this strand of Hegel’s argument does 


2 See, for example, Putnam’s definition of “social capital” as “fea- 
tures of social life—networks, norms and trust—that enable partici- 
pants to act together more effectively to pursue shared objectives” 
(1996, 43, emphasis added). 

2 “Trust is the expectation that arises within a community of regular, 
honest, and cooperative behavior, based on commonly shared norms, 
on the part of other members of the community” (Fukuyama 1995, 


3 Trust “1s that disposition which, in the normal conditions and 
circumstances of life, habitually knows that the community is the 
substantial basis and end” (PR, sec. 268, 289). Trust ıs grounded in 
the recognition that “particular interests can be fulfilled within the 
state alone” (PR, sec. 268H, 289). 
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not necessarily point to weak identification as essential 
to stable ethical life. Weak identification involves self- 
conscious identification with the content of a particular 
ethical tradition because that content embodies the 
substantial implications of more general norms or 
principles. Trust, however, is a disposition rather than 
a fully self-conscious attitude: “People’s apparent po- 
litical disposition should be distinguished from what 
they genuinely will....They trust that the state will 
continue to exist and that particular interests can be 
fulfilled within it alone; but habit blinds us to the basis 
of our existence” (PR, sec. 268H, 289). 

Trust, the “genuine” content of the individual’s will, 
is apparently grounded in determinations which are not 
fully self-conscious regarding the relation of the ends 
of the individual to those of the community. The 
precise role of self-conscious reflection in Hegel’s 
account of trust will determine whether the notion is 
consistent with weak identification. 

To what degree is Hegelian trust reflective? Hegel’s 
account of trust among individuals suggests a partial 
answer. I trust a person, Hegel asserts, “if I believe that 
he has sufficient insight to treat my cause as if it were 
his own, and to deal with it in light of his own best 
knowledge and conscience” (PR, sec. 309G, 348). The 
person, or institution, I trust may not share my ends or 
even pursue a set of ends substantially similar to mine. 
But its actions are best designed to realize my end “as 
though it were [its] own.” Thus, the “secret of the 
patriotism of the citizens” is the recognition that “it is 
the state which supports their particular spheres and 
the legal recognition, authority and welfare of these” 
(PR, sec. 289, 329-30). 

The trusted individual in Hegel’s example is, in fact, 
acting as representative in furthering the ends of 
another individual. Similarly, the state, in sustaining 
the context in which the individual can further her 
ends, is acting as her representative. Pitkin (1967, 155) 
argues persuasively that “the substance of the activity 
of representing seems to consist in promoting the 
interest of the represented ...in such a way that he 
does not object to what is done in his name.” While the 
representative need not consult the literal wishes of the . 
represented before acting, the wishes of the latter 
“must be potentially there and potentially relevant” (p. 
155). Similarly, the individual trusts that the institu- 
tions of the state will further her particular ends 
without requiring that the state further her literal 
wishes. 

The agent’s trust is not grounded in a fully reflective 
evaluation of the role of social and political institutions 
in advancing the ends of the individual. The individu- 
al’s “consciousness that my substantial and particular 
interest is preserved and contained in the interest of 
[the state]...has become second nature” (PR, sec. 
268, 288-9). Trust is grounded, rather, in the justified 
belief that a positive relation between institutions and 
the ends of its members can in fact be specified, that it 
is the state which, in fact, “supports their particular 
spheres” (PR, sec. 289, 330). 

This notion of unarticulated but potentially specifi- 
able justification in terms of a set of social practices 
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and relations resembles Dworkin’s (1977) account of 
justification within an autonomous institution. A ref- 
eree for an autonomous institution (such as chess) 
must be able to demonstrate that her judgments con- 
stitute the best interpretation of the institution (Dwor- 
kin 1977, 101-5, 115-8). Similarly, a community’s 
norms and institutions must be justifiable as embodying 
the best interpretation of the project of realizing the 
ends of each member of the community. We identify 
with the contents of a political tradition not because we 
are presented with an explicit justification of each 
particular element but because we believe such a 
justification could readily be produced. 

It is in order to recognize the rational relation of 
institutions to individual ends, Hegel argues, that we 
need to learn “precisely what right is” (PR, 13). Only in 
light of such a rational relation, or trust in its possibil- 
ity, can we achieve “reconciliation with reality” (PR, 
22). Hegel complicates this picture by distinguishing 
between what the individual wills “genuinely” and what 
he wills “apparently” (PR, sec. 268H, 289). But Hegel 
is simply distinguishing the contingent and the funda- 
mental aspects of political willing. In any contingent 
case, the individual may will to pay less in taxes; but in 
willing the fundamental nature of political society, the 
individual wills to pay taxes sufficient to sustain a form 
of ethical life with whose fundamental norms he iden- 
tifies. 

Since individuals trust that the positive elements of 
their institutions can be justified in light of a more 
general set of norms, patriotic trust constitutes an 
instance of weak identification. Thus, Hegel’s attempt 
to specify an account of trust consistent with his criteria 
for immediate identification (reflective, preserving the 
subjective standpoint, not achieved through induced 
solidarity) produces an account of weak, rather than 
strong, identification. 

Moreover, since an ethical tradition must consist of 
positive norms and principles,3! while patriotic individ- 
uals identify only with a more fundamental set of 
norms, substantial ethical life is achieved only by 
imposing “finite” elements of an ethical tradition upon 
members of the community.32 Such an imposition of 
positive norms may seem inconsistent with Hegel’s goal 
of minimizing alienation by allowing individuals to 
discover “their essential self-consciousness in [social] 
institutions” (PR, sec. 264, 287). The apparent incon- 
sistency dissolves once it is recognized that weak 
identification will destabilize, rather than eliminate, 
alienation:3* Individuals accept positive norms once 
they recognize that those norms are grounded in more 
fundamental norms with which they identify. Thus, 
Hegel can consistently argue that representation 
merely of the general or universal interests of individ- 
uals in an ethical tradition instantiates immediate 
identification. 


31 “Right is in general positive” (PR, S3, 28). 

32 “Spirit attains its actuality only ..by ımposing . . . limitation and 
finitude upon itself ..and, in the very process of adapting itself to 
these limitations, by overcoming them and obtaining its objective 
existence within them” (PR, sec. 187, 224). 

33 See my earlier discussion of this point. 
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In fact, Hegel makes this claim explicitly in incorpo- 
rating a variant of weak identification in his account of 
ethical life. In his discussion of the estates, he acknowl- 
edges that “it is not essential” for the individual’s 
particular interests to be represented in the estates: 
“All that matters is that his interests should be upheld 
in an assembly which deals with universal issues” (PR, 
sec. 309G, 348). An ethical tradition that respects the 
fundamental interests of members of the community, 
without special regard for the finite determinacies of 
their particular existences, is consistent with Hegel’s 
concern to preserve the particular standpoint and 
mediate alienation.” 

Hegel’s account of ethical life is therefore consistent 
with, and seems to require, a weak version of immedi- 
ate identification. Yet, the realization of substantial 
ethical life could plausibly require that the ethical 
tradition remain immediately responsive to the will of 
members of the community; an ethical tradition 
grounded in durable principles would then be incon- 
sistent with the realization of substantial ethical life. 
Hegel, however, addresses the question of temporal 
stability in his claim that, in order to ground a well- 
constituted ethical order, the community’s collective 
ethical judgments must be, potentially, “eternal” or 
“everlasting” (PG, 260-1). Ethical substance is to take 
the form of an “unchangeable essence” (PG, 213; see 
Forster n.d.). While Hegel does not argue explicitly for 
this endurance requirement, it seems reasonable to 
infer that this requirement is grounded in his concern 
that the substance of an ethical order should be 
“scientific” or “rational.” Substantial being must be 
grounded in “the cold march of necessity,” not in “the 
ferment of enthusiasm” (PG, 5). If the determinations 
underlying an ethical order have the capacity to persist 
over time, then they are more likely to be consistent 
with the long-term interests of the society. 


CONCLUSION: TRUST, INSTITUTIONS, AND 
ETHICAL LIFE 


If the argument presented here is correct, then Hegel’s 
account of immediate identification does not require 
strong identification. Rather, immediate identification 
takes the form of trust in fundamental institutions and 
norms. Trust, to Hegel, is thus both a form of social 
capital and a necessary condition for viable ethical life. 
Yet, trust may not flourish under all forms of social 
organization. What institutional and social arrange- 
ments are necessary to preserve and enhance this social 
resource? In particular, does Hegel’s account of trust 
offer insights to supplement contemporary approaches 
to the preservation and enhancement of this form of 
social capital? 

One strand of contemporary theory suggests that 
trust is necessarily the result of habituation (see 
Fukuyama 1995, 26).35 Habituation, however, is incon- 


34 “The ethical health of nations is preserved in their indifference 
towards the permanence of finite determinacies” (PR, sec. 324, 361). 
35 This kind of social capital “cannot be acquired... through a 
rational mvestment decision. ... Acquisition of social capital ... re- 
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sistent with the preservation of the individual’s inde- 
pendent evaluative capacity. Hegel argues that this 
capacity must be preserved in order to ensure that 
members of the community self-consciously will, and 
thus sustain, the community’s ethical consensus.* 
Moreover, as Hegel emphasizes, the nature of political 
right is not self-evident but must be self-consciously 
sought by individuals capable of evaluative assessment. 

A second influential strand of contemporary theory 
suggests that trust results from the individual’s rational 
and self-interested calculation “based on empirically 
grounded expectations of another person’s (or. institu- 
tion’s) behavior” (Hardin 1991, 188-9). Thus, social 
arrangements encourage trust formation by structuring 
incentives. Yet, an approach that structures incentives 
in order to achieve outcomes required by abstract 
rational criteria seems conducive to precisely the dual- 
istic division between abstract principles and subjective 
preferences which Hegel seeks to remedy. 

Finally, a third strand of contemporary theory diag- 
noses trust as both a “passion” and a modality of 
human action chosen “more or less consciously” (Dunn 
1990, 26). Thus, as in Hegel’s account, trust can be 
understood both as a sentiment and as the product of 
reflection. Moreover, like Hegel, this account suggests 
that trust serves to mitigate the uncertainty associated 
with the “political division of labor” (Dunn 1990, 42).37 
The necessary social preconditions of trust, in this 
account, include freedom of speech and association, 
the right to choose political representatives, and the 
activity of political parties in constructing, reproducing, 
and repairing “structures of well-founded mutual trust” 
(Dunn 1990, 42). Ethical life, in this account, requires 
a “medium of identification” (Dunn 1990, 43) to 
integrate the standpoints of the individual and the 
State. 

Hegel suggests the general outline of a social frame- 
work designed to ensure that social institutions can 
perform such an integrative function. Hegelian trust 
involves the belief that the trusted person (or institu- 
tion) “has sufficient insight to treat my cause as if it 
were his own” (PR, sec. 309G, 348). If individuals are 
to trust their institutions in this fashion, then some 
mediation is necessary to integrate the state’s univer- 
salistic standpoint and “the people and their division 
into different spheres” (PR, sec. 302, 342).38 

The proper mediation requires that “the state [en- 
ter] into the subjective consciousness of the people, 
and that the people [begin] to participate in the state” 
(PR, sec. 301H, 342). The mediation is thus designed to 
ensure that individuals understand the state’s role in 
furthering their rational interests and that the state 
remains sensitive to the appropriately formulated 


quires habituation to the norms of a community” (Fukuyama 1995, 
26-7). 

36 See discussion on pages 810-1. 

37 Hegel and Dunn both argue that trust mediates between members 
of a community and institutions whose assıgned political task is 
consistent with the realization of the members’ rational interests. 
38 Unless dispersed individuals are “mobilized,” Hegel argues, they 
will fail to recognize and pursue policies that actualize their freedom 
(PR, sec. 290, 331). 
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needs of its members. While Hegel does not provide an 
explicit account of the mediation, two passages suggest 
the possible content of such an account. The first 
describes the activity of an individual actualizing his 
own self-consciousness. In his own particular activity, 
the individual satisfies the needs of the society: “The 
individual in his individual work already unconsciously 
performs a universal work” (PG, 213). The second 
passage describes the ethical content of the family 
relationship: The end motivating the activity of the 
individual member must be the interest of the whole, 
while the end motivating the action of the whole must 
be the individual (PG, 269). 

These two passages suggest the nature of the medi- 
ation that integrates the standpoints of the individual 
and the state: The individual agent furthers the ends of 
the whole in pursuing her particular ends. Hegel states 
this point more explicitly in Philosophy of Right: The 
actuality of the state “consists in the fact that the 
interest of the whole realizes itself through the partic- 
ular ends” (PR, sec. 270H, 302). This requires, how- 
ever, that the agent be provided with means for the 
pursuit of ends. Such conditions are likely to include 
the guarantee of property rights, protection from ex- 
ternal coercion, and the provision of some degree of 
education. A society which fails to guarantee a minimal 
level of rights and resources may contain many mem- 
bers who cannot pursue individual ends and thus 
cannot further the ends of the whole. 

This account of necessary conditions is minimal, but 
it does indicate a tendency: An ethical society is likely 
to protect rights, hinder unjustified coercion, and foster 
the ability to pursue ends. In order to ground a viable 
form of ethical life, it appears that an ethical tradition 
must contain certain specifiable kinds of durable 
norms. Thus, an ethical tradition grounded in tempo- 
rally durable and universally applicable norms (i.e., 
principles) should be at least potentially consistent with 
the realization of substantial ethical life. 
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democracy as a political “method,” a conception found in his Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy 


| oseph Schumpeter is known to American political scientists as the originator of an elite conception of 


(1942). But I show in this paper that in Schumpeter’s study of the development of liberal capitalist 
societies, he also treated democracy as a socially transformative historical tendency, one of several that he 
thought were propelling 'such societies toward a form of “democratic” socialism. Schumpeter regarded the 
politics of labor and the reorientation of state policy in the New Deal era as evidence of these 
tendencies— especially of a tendency toward the democratic reconstruction of workplace hierarchy, which he 
deplored. In his later work, Schumpeter sketched the outlines of a “democratic” socialist society in which the 
most harmful of these tendencies, in his estimation, would be curbed. 


oth his intellectual heirs and critics recognize the 
“extraordinary impact” of Joseph Schumpeter on 
Anglo-American political scientists and theorists 
during the last half century (Held 1987, 164). There is 
wide agreement that his treatment of democracy as a 
form of elite competition ‘influenced some of the 
foundational postwar texts in political science, helping 
to originate a school of democratic theory that is 
variously labeled “contemporary,” “equilibrium,” 
“elite,” or “empirical” (Ashcraft 1995, 1; Bachrach 
1967, 18-22; Held 1987, 164; Macpherson 1977, 77; 
Pateman 1970, 3-5; Shapiro 1994, 125; Skinner 1973, 
287; Swedberg 1991b, 278 n141). Anthony Downs 
(1957, 29 n11) wrote that Schumpeter’s “profound 
analysis of democracy” provided the “inspiration and 
foundation” for his “whole thesis,” adding that his debt 
and gratitude to Schumpeter were great indeed. And 
Downs was not alone in acknowledging a debt. One 
structuring premise of Lipset’s influential article, 
“Some Social Requisites of Democracy,” and of his 
book, Political Man, was a “definition” of democracy 
Lipset said he “abstracted” from the work of Schum- 
peter and Max Weber (Lipset 1959, 71; 1960, 45). 
Decades later, prominent political scientists continued 
to “follow in the tradition of Joseph A. Schumpeter” by 
borrowing a “definition” of democracy from his work 
(Huntington 1984, 195). Schumpeter’s elite conception 
has even justifiably been cast as the “prototype” for 
works on democracy whose ‘authors credited him less 
directly (Berelson et al. 1954, 305; Dahl 1956, 131 n12; 
Held 1987, 164; Macpherson 1977, 78 n1; Pateman 
1970, 8; Skinner 1973, 287). 

Those who have been influenced by Schumpeter’s 
democratic thought or who have simply written about it 
have referred almost exclusively to the elite model of 
democracy delineated in his 1942 classic, Capitalism, 
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Socialism and Democracy, that is, to his treatment of 
democracy as a “method” or “institutional arrange- 
ment” for arriving at political decisions, his assertion 
that democracy means “competitive leadership” and 
“the rule of the politician” rather than mass participa- 
tion and popular rule, and his attempt to decouple the 
discussion of democracy from any set of ends or values, 
especially those associated with what he called “the 
classical doctrine of democracy” (Schumpeter [1942] 
1976, 250-64, 269, 270, 282, 284, 285).1 Not even the 
scholars who have produced the most recent full-length 
studies of Schumpeter and his work have found much 
more to his democratic thought than this deradicalized, 
elite conception (Allen 1991, Bottomore 1992, Oakley 
1990, Stolper 1994, Swedberg 1991b).? 

It is not difficult to grasp why certain features of this 
conception of democracy had great influence in the 
1950s and 1960s, formative times in the discipline, 
when consigning political theory to the musty past and 
pursuing a “purely empirical and value-neutral political 
science” were conventional aspirations (Skinner 1973, 
287). In the passages of Capitalism, Socialism and 
Democracy singled out for attention, Schumpeter den- 
igrated the “classical” political theory of democracy, 
provided an easily operationalized definition of the 
democratic method, and offered an elite conception of 
democracy that seemed to many later commentators to 


1 I have generally made use of Harper Torchbook’s 1976 printing of 
the third edition (1950) of Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, 
which 1s now the most readily available version of the book in the 
United States. Three editions were prepared during Schumpeter’s 
life: the original (1942), second (1947), and third (1950) editions 
Subsequent releases of the book—including the 1976 Harper Torch- 
book, the Harper Colophon reprints of 1962 and 1975, and the 
so-called 4th (1961) and 5th (1976) editions by Allen & Unwin— 
have been essentially printings of the third edition (Stevenson 1985, 
5). Schumpeter indicated that he made no changes ın the second 
(1947) and third (1950) editions, other than to add prefaces and, in 
the second edition, a new chapter on “The Consequences of the 
Second World War” ([1942] 1947, ux; [1942] 1976, 409). For all these 
reasons, I feel justified in putting the bracketed 1942 in the citations, 
to aid readers in following the chronological development of Schum- 
peter’s thought. 

2 Some, however, have provided evidence that can support a more 
complex interpretation. In his astute analysis of Schumpeter’s eco- 
nomic sociology, Bottomore acknowledges competing tendencies 
within Schumpeter’s writings on democracy but does not treat this as 
the basis for a new interpretation of his work (Bottomore 1992, 37-8, 
101-11). 
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be consistent with some of the bleaker findings of early 
voting studies—low levels of political knowledge, inter- 
est, and participation (Schumpeter [1942] 1976, 235— 
302). It is no more difficult to understand, however, 
why any attempt to redefine democracy as Schumpeter 
suggested would soon be resisted—why the meaning of 
“democracy,” that is, should have been vigorously 
contested. Before long, critics pointed out the inherent 
limits and conservative ideological implications of the 
“elite” or “contemporary” school of democratic 
thought that fell heir to Schumpeter (Bachrach 1967, 
Held 1987, Lukes 1977, Macpherson 1977, Skinner 
1973). Meeting the school on what many regarded as 
its home terrain, Pateman (1970) demonstrated that 
low levels of knowledge, interest, and participation 
among voters plausibly could be explained as a product 
of the undemocratic organization of certain formative 
institutions, and thus they could be incorporated into a 
critical, participatory theory of democracy. 

While battles raged over these and related issues, no 
scholar interested in the question seriously doubted 
that the elite conception of democracy outlined above 
was Schumpeter’s definitive statement on the subject. 
In this essay, however, I challenge this accepted view 
and argue that recovering the actual complexity of his 
political thought is an important task. From the late 
1910s onward, Schumpeter theorized about democracy 
in two distinguishable ways. One is well known: the 
ways that elite groups and parties may be able to 
preside over a formally democratic institutional ar- 
rangement, providing some measure of political com- 
petition, but certainly not fulfilling the values of equal- 
ity, participation, or human development. That elite 
conception of democracy as a political method appears 
in Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy and was the 
last and fullest expression of this dimension of his 
thought on democracy. But over the course of thirty 
years, and in a variety of works including Capitalism, 
Socialism and Democracy, Schumpeter also developed 
a different concept: democracy as a historical tendency 
implicated in social transformation. 

Although both notions were related to Schumpeter’s 
broad theory of the development from liberal capital- 
ism to democratic socialism, there were always clear 
tensions between the two. The neglected transformative 
view stressed the importance of democratic beliefs and 
ideology, whereas the elite conception minimized their 
Significance. The transformative perspective high- 
lighted the radicalizing, dynamic effects of movements 
that attempt to realize democratic values and act upon 
democratic ideologies, while his better-known elite 
model depicted democracy in static terms and as 
institutionally stable. Finally, the transformative con- 
cept emphasized the social and economic implications 
of spreading democratic movements and practices, 
whereas the elite framework held that democracy was 
simply an arrangement of political institutions. Any 
complete interpretation of Schumpeter’s democratic 
theory must include both of these conceptualizations. 
Fven his elite view is best understood not in isolation, 
as a complete and free-standing theory, but in relation 
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to his theory of liberal capitalist development.3 The 
elite model was not merely a descriptive conception, 
although it reflected what he thought was a clear-eyed 
view of politics. It took on practical, prescriptive sig- 
nificance as part of a sketch of a “democratic” socialist 
society in which the most dangerous democratic ten- 
dencies, from Schumpeter’s deeply conservative stand- 
point, would be curbed. It was, in short, a reactionary 
response to the democratic social, economic, and po- 
litical tendencies that he deplored. 

Ignoring Schumpeter’s attention to democracy’s 
transformative significance has contributed to shaping 
a debate in which an elite conception is too often 
equated with empirical accuracy and value-neutrality 
and in which the critics of such a concept have been 
classified (at best) as idealists. Schumpeter’s thought 
did not conform to these simple categories. The elite 
notion, though bound up in attempts to understand the 
social world, was at the same time deeply rooted in his 
own political aspirations. Meanwhile, his transforma- 
tive conception took very seriously the social, political, 
and economic significance of attempts to realize dem- 
ocratic values by reconstructing institutions. Schum- 
peter, whose authority is so often cited on behalf of an 
elite view of democracy, clearly recognized the impor- 
tance of comprehending democratic ideology and val- 
ues as well as the potentially transformative social and 
economic implications of democracy. 

Schumpeter (1946, 270) derided those who treated 
political “ideas and principles as if they floated in the 
air” instead of delving “into the historical conditions 
from which the ideas arose.” In keeping with the spirit 
of this reproach, my essay focuses specifically on his 
work from the 1930s and early 1940s and relates it to 
the politics of the New Deal. Schumpeter elaborated 
his ideas on democracy and liberal capitalist develop- 
ment into their fullest expression while living in the 
United States during this period, and his later work can 
be understood partly in relation to his analysis of the 
democratic tendencies manifest at that time. 

With good reason, some have characterized the 
1930s as years in which labor democratized America 
(Freeman et al. 1992, 373). It was a time of tremendous 
labor mobilization, whose high points were the wave of 
citywide strikes in Toledo, Minneapolis, and San Fran- 
cisco; the sitdowns that spread across the country from 
the Fisher One plant in Flint; the rise of activist 
industrial unionism; and the redirection of state power 
inherent in the passage of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act of 1935. Schumpeter took great interest in 
such developments and regarded them, in part, as 
elements of a social and economic democratization 
that, along with other tendencies, would ultimately 


3 I concur with Ashcraft’s (1995, 2) view that Schumpeter’s elite 
conception of democracy should not be “extracted from its context 
and considered as an independent or self-contained theoretical 
framework.” My thesis, however, 1s a departure from Ashcraft’s 
(1995, 28) conclusion that “Schumpeter never conceived of democ- 
racy as a set of beliefs capable of mobilizing masses of people to 
engage in political action” or that he “never undertook to explain 
democracy, as he did capitalism and socialism, in terms of sociolog- 
ical or historical tendencies.” 
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bring an end to capitalism. He believed that certain 
“rationalizing, leveling, mechanizing and democratiz- 
ing” tendencies inherent to liberal capitalist societies 
would eventually transform them into socialist ones 
(Schumpeter 1939, 697). Convinced that the advent of 
socialism was all but inevitable, but motivated by a 
desire to stave off the democratizing tendencies of New 
Deal America that he most deplored, Schumpeter 
sketched the outlines of an elite-dominated “democrat- 
ic” socialism. His famous elite conception of democ- 
racy was a crucial component of this sketch. 


SCHUMPETER’S SCIENCE OF 
SOCIAL TRANSFORMATION 


Schumpeter’s vision of social science provides an inter- 
pretive framework for reading his work on democracy, 
one that underscores the importance, for him, of the 
transformative conception. If the elite notion of de- 
mocracy were abstracted from Schumpeter’s broader 
writings on the subject, and if its chief features, con- 
sidered in isolation, were assumed representative of his 
general approach to social science, then one might 
arrive at some misleading conclusions: that Schum- 
peter had little interest in relating political analysis to 
the problem of social transformation, that he generally 
found the analysis of ideology and beliefs to be of little 
value, and that he thought social scientists could gen- 
erally gain great insight from separating political from 
social and economic facts and institutions by means of 
careful a priori classification. Each of these inferences 
would be mistaken. Throughout his career, Schum- 
peter moved from the realm of abstract “pure” eco- 
nomic theory to a richer approach to social science, 
informed by historical investigation and what he 
termed “economic sociology” (Bottomore 1992; 
Schumpeter 1954, 12-21; Shionoya 1990, 1991; Swed- 
berg 1991b). His methodological development embod- 
ied a massive shift in the scope and ambition of his 
project, toward a social science capable of compre- 
hending the development of societies from one form to 
another. This project—reflected in many of the titles of 
his mature works, such as “The Instability of Capital- 
ism,” “Wage and Tax Policy in Transitional States of 
Society,” and “The March into Socialism’”—involved 
an assessment of both the structural features and 
dynamic tendencies in a given form of society, making 
it a science of social transformation ({1928] 1951, 
[1949] 1976, [1948] 1991). Schumpeter’s broader social 
science project placed great emphasis on ideologies 
and beliefs as catalysts of transformation. And, consis- 
tent with his longstanding view that the “social pro- 
cess” was “really one indivisible whole,” that project 
cast serious doubts on the practical value of a priori 
distinctions among political, social, and economic 
realms (Schumpeter [1911] 1934, 3). If we are to read 
Schumpeter’s work in a way that is consistent with his 
understanding of social science, our interpretive frame- 
work should reflect his emphasis on the problem of 
social transformation. Such an approach—muine in this 
essay—emphasizes Schumpeter’s treatment of democ- 
racy itself as a socially transformative historical ten- 
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dency and his integration of that concept into his 
theory of liberal capitalism. 

The development of Schumpeter’s views about the 
scope and method of social science had profound 
implications for how he viewed what we would call 
political theory. In essence, Schumpeter came to be- 
lieve that arguments for or against particular political 
programs should be assessed in terms of the practical 
actions one could take to bring them about. And the 
assessment of practical actions in politics only took on 
meaning within the context of a larger social scientific 
project focused on the social, economic, and political 
tendencies of the time. In an illuminating review of 
Friedrich von Hayek’s The Road to Serfdom, Schum- 
peter (1946, 269) wrote that while not necessarily 
bound to present a “policy of his own,” a conservative 
thinker should at least present a “standpoint” from 
which a “politically effective program could be pre- 
sented.” That required above all that the conservative 
explain how existing social tendencies constrain and 
enable political action, and avoid dealing with ideas 
“as if they floated in the air” (1946, 270). On the one 
hand, since the “fundamental lines” of contemporary 
social development were “probably ineluctable,” there 
was little point in imagining societies that were the 
perfect embodiment of conservative ideals; on the 
other hand, since “much in the way in which the 
ever-present change comes about depends on individ- 
uals and groups, abilities and volitions,” it was at least 
worthwhile to focus attention on carrying out “[social] 
transitions with a minimum loss of human values” 
([1941] 1991, 399). 


DEMOCRACY, THE TRANSFORMATION 
OF LIBERAL CAPITALISM, AND 
NEW DEAL POLITICS 


Schumpeter devised a comprehensive, multidimen- 
sional science of social development to deal with a 
crucial question: What would be the fate of Western 
liberal capitalism? His famous answer was that it 
already was evolving into a form of democratic social- 
ism ({1928] 1951, 47-72; [1942] 1976; [1941] 1991, 
339-400). Most accounts of this theory of social trans- 
formation focus on Schumpeter’s argument that the 
individual entrepreneur was being displaced as a 
source of economic innovation, and with the demise of 
the entrepreneur, capitalism would fade, too ({1942] 
1976, 131-4). The entrepreneur was, indeed, in Schum- 
peter’s view, at the nexus of capitalist economic activ- 
ity, and thus the entrepreneur’s demise was a crucial 
component of his theory of capitalist collapse. His 
theory of the transformation of capitalism into social- 
ism, however, involved not only the extinction of the 
entrepreneurial species but also the collapse of a set of 
feudal and hierarchical institutions and of a more 
recently developed capitalist “institutional framework” 
({1942] 1976, 134-42). The passing of all these institu- 
tions—including the entrepreneurial function—he at- 
tributed to an underlying process: “the rationalizing, 
leveling, mechanizing, and democratizing effects of 
capitalist evolution” (1939, 697). 
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A crucial aspect of this description of “capitalist 
evolution” generally goes unrecognized: Schumpeter 
assigned a critical transformational role to democracy 
or democratization. It is, moreover, rarely noted that 
woven into Schumpeter’s later discussions of the trans- 
formation from capitalism to socialism is an interpre- 
tation of New Deal politics. In describing these “ra- 
tionalizing, leveling, mechanizing and democratizing” 
tendencies, Schumpeter drew heavily on examples 
from that era. 

Also scarcely noticed is that a transformative con- 
ception of democracy was actually part of Schumpet- 
ers thought from the late 1910s onward. Perhaps the 
clearest evidence is his “Sozialistische Möglichkeiten 
von heute” (The socialist possibilities of today), written 
while he was still living in Europe (Schumpeter 1920- 
21). There he borrowed from contemporary social 
democratic theorists and argued that an actual histor- 
ical-sociological process, the spread of the council 
movement, in which workers sought to exercise self- 
governance in industry, would be a crucial factor in 
fundamentally reconfiguring social, economic, and po- 
litical structures and enabling the transition to demo- 
cratic socialism (Bottomore 1992, 37-8; Schumpeter 
1920-21, 310, 338). Schumpeter’s theory of liberal 
capitalist development and the transition to socialism 
progressed significantly after he wrote this essay and 
immigrated to the United States, in 1932, but he never 
ceased to emphasize a transformative conception of 
democracy as part of that theory. 


Democracy and the New Deal 


Schumpeter was not alone in seeing democratic ideas 
and democratization at the center of New Deal Amer- 
ica. Scholars who have regarded that era as one in 
which labor democratized America have done so for 
several reasons (Freeman et al. 1992, 373).4 It was only 
in the 1930s that U.S. workers secured the legal 
apparatuses allowing a semblance of democratic par- 
ticipation in the management of businesses. In addi- 
tion, this democratization of the workplace necessi- 
tated a democratizing shift in power from courts to 
legislative bodies, because it was the courts and their 
application of common law doctrines that had pro- 
tected the hierarchical nature of the production regime 
(Orren 1991, 8, 18, 29-40). Schumpeter’s dismay at the 
breakdown of workplace hierarchy, his fierce denunci- 
ation of industrial democracy, and his objection to 
making the production regime subject to the “humors” 
of democratic political influence indicate that he had a 
broad awareness of these changes ([1942] 1976, 299- 
302; [1941] 1991, 359; [1948] 1991, 435). 


* Of course, to say that labor democratized America 1s only to say 
that ıt moved America ın the direction of greater democracy. That 
the process was nowhere near completed by labor in the 1930s is 
clear, given just one of many possible examples: the continuation of 
systematic political exclusion and social oppression of African Amer- 
icans. This is worth pointing out since, as Pateman (1996, 11, n2) has 
argued, “political scientists tend to gloss over how hard it has been to 
consolidate ... universal suffrage” for women and racial and ethnic 
minorities around the world. 
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Since at least the turn of the century, a wide range of 
Americans had used the term “industrial democra- 
cy’—or associated their ideas with it—in ways that 
were significant for the labor politics of the 1930s. The 
term was flexible enough to mean different things to its 
different users, of course, but its frequent use suggests 
an awareness of the idea of extending the beliefs and 
practices that underpinned political democracy into the 
sphere of social and economic relations, as well as of 
the ideological force of linking proposed social and 
economic reforms to democracy (Fraser 1989, 58-9; 
Plotke 1989, 127). Early in the century, the Industrial 
Workers of the World advocated “industrial democ- 
racy” (Foner 1965, 141-2). And a long line of socialists 
and radical liberals (to use John Dewey’s phrase), 
associated at one time or another with the League for 
Industrial Democracy, used the term or proposed the 
democratization of industry; examples range from Up- 
ton Sinclair to Dewey to Norman Thomas, the socialist 
party presidential candidate in the 1930s (Dewey 1935, 
34; Sale 1973, 677; Sinclair 1970, 422-9; Thomas 1938, 
28). Schumpeter, who had witnessed the post-World 
War I flourishing of the council movement and who 
was familiar with the use of the term by English, 
German, and Austrian social democrats, noticed the 
disparate uses and complained that “Industrial or 
Economic Democracy is a phrase that figures in so 
many quasi-utopias that it has retained very little 
precise meaning” ({1942] 1976, 300n). But this com- 
plaint did not keep him from offering what he saw as a 
useful definition of “industrial democracy” or from 
grasping the sociological significance of the term 
({1942] 1976, 300). 


Liberal Capitalist Development, 
Rationality, and Democracy 


Understanding the sociological significance, for 
Schumpeter, of movements for “industrial democracy” 
and similar tendencies requires a review of concepts 
that formed, in effect, the building-blocks for his theory 
of liberal capitalist development: the capitalist system, 
the capitalist order, tradition, rationality, and ration- 
alization. 


The Stability of the Capitalist System. Although he 
believed that capitalism would be replaced by a form of 
democratic socialism, Schumpeter did not think an 
economic crisis would kill capitalism. In particular, he 
did not regard the Great Depression as a sign of its 
imminent demise. In part this is because Schumpeter 
distinguished between the capitalist system and the 
capitalist order. By the former he meant only the 
capitalist economy, conceived as a set of “independent 
quantities,” such as incomes, costs, and prices, all 
“mutually determining each other” (({1928] 1951, 50). 
By the latter, to which Schumpeter sometimes referred 
as the “civilization of capitalism,” he meant a whole set 
of economic, social, and political institutions, beliefs, 
values, and practices, many of which aided the func- 
tioning of the capitalist system (Oakley 1990, 13; 
Schumpeter [1928] 1951, 49; [1942] 1976, 121-30). 
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Schumpeter argued that the Depression, like most 
downturns, could be explained purely in terms of the 
economic system and was no more than an unusually 
bad slump caused by the “coincidence of depression 
phases” of several independent economic cycles; these 
were themselves normal features of capitalism (1939, 
907; see also Brown et al. 1934, 3-21). More broadly, 
his theory of capitalist motion, first expounded in The 
Theory of Economic Development in 1911, implied that 
the capitalist system’s cycles of boom and bust would 
never themselves lead to crisis in the Marxist sense. He 
had long argued, however, that his prediction of no 
inherent tendency toward crisis in the capitalist system 
was no more sufficient to predict the future of the 
whole capitalist order “than a doctor’s diagnosis to the 
effect that a man has no cancer is sufficient basis for the 
prediction that he will go on living indefinitely” ((1928] 
1951, 71). His belief that capitalism would be super- 
seded by socialism did not rest on a prediction about 
the system, which he regarded as stable although 
cyclical, but on his prediction about the order, which he 
regarded as fundamentally unstable. 


Rationality, Rationalization, and Tradition. According 
to Schumpeter, a process of rationalization was under- 
mining the capitalist order. It should be said that his 
use of the terms “rationality” and “rationalization” was 
somewhat lax, but this reflected Schumpeter’s agree- 
ment with what he viewed as a scholarly consensus 
holding that social change in modern European soci- 
eties was linked to “rationalization.” As early as 1920, 
he had described rationalization as a “stock theme” in 
contemporary sociology (1920-21, 318; my transla- 
tion).5 Despite his casual adoption of this terminology, 
however, it is clear that from early on he drew a very 
close link between rationalization and democrati- 
zation, insisting, in the passage just cited, that the 
process of rationalization brought with it “democrati- 
zation,” “leveling,” and “great instability for all power- 
positions” (1920-21, 318; my translation).® 
Schumpeter’s understanding of rationality shared 
some common features with the ideas of Max Weber 
and Karl Mannheim, both of whom had ties to Schum- 
peter.? All three drew a broad distinction between 


l 

5 “In der Soziologie von heute ist die Analyse dieses Prozesses unter 
dem Namen Rationalisierung des Lebens zu eimem stereotypen 
Thema geworden” (1920-21, 318). It should be noted that there is no 
indication Schumpeter meant the term “stock theme” to be derog- 
atory, for he himself adopted the terminology of “rationalization” 
uncritically in the same essay. 

6 “(Rationalisierung] ist der Prozeß der Unterwerfung des Menschen 
durch die Maschinen und die Technik uberhaupt, ein ProzeB, der 
auch Demokratisierung und Nivelljerung und daher, wie gesagt, 
große Unsicherheit aller Herrschaftsposition mit sich bringt” (1920- 
21, 318). There is a similarity here to the English phrases Schumpeter 
used almost twenty years later m writing Business Cycles, where he 
pointed to the “rationalizing, leveling, mechanizing, and democratiz- 
ing effects of capitalist evolution” (1939, 697). 

7 Schumpeter’s ties and debts to Weber are fairly well known (see, 
e.g., Bottomore 1992, 13-14, n20; Swedberg 1991a, 45-6, 1991b, 2, 
88-93). Schumpeter knew Mannheim well enough that he reported 
having been contacted by Mannheim when the latter was seeking to 
escape from Nazi Germany and find work in the United States 
(Schumpeter 1933) Schumpeter subsequently wrote a few letters in 
support of Mannheim, furthermore, in developing his own theory of 


traditional and rational forms of social action; claimed 
to perceive a long-term historical tendency toward a 
preponderance of rational social action; described ra- 
tionality in terms of self-consciously chosen means and 
ends; and conceived of rationality broadly enough to 
include social action in pursuit of diverse values, such 
as democratic ones (Alexander 1983, 25-9; Mannheim 
[1936] 1985, 34-6; Schumpeter [1911] 1934, 86-7, 
1939, 99-100; [1928] 1951, 65—66, [1942] 1976, 121-30; 
Weber 1978, 24-6).8 

The distinction Schumpeter drew between tradition- 
ally and rationally oriented action was of great impor- 
tance in his theory of entrepreneurship, which stressed 
that entrepreneurs were able to break free from the 
customary social practices that bound most economic 
actors ({1911] 1934, 86-7; 1939, 99-100; [1928] 1951, 
65-66). In his view, most actors relied on traditional, 
received norms and habitual, ingrained ways of doing 
things, practices linked to the social institutions that 
provided order and stability in society. Weber (1978, 
25) argued similarly that “strictly traditional behavior 
... is very often a matter of almost automatic reaction 
to habitual stimuli which guide behavior in a course 
which has been repeatedly followed.” Schumpeter con- 
tended that the maintenance of social structures was 
not to be explained by “rational considerations” but by 
“traditions, beliefs, religious beliefs, by such things as 
honor and beauty” ({1941] 1991, 359). Such beliefs and 
practices were often premised upon the commitment to 
“sacred or semi-sacred tradition” that could not be 
rationally defended ([1942] 1976, 144). Even liberal 
capitalism, like other forms of society, rested in part on 
“super-empirical sanction” and an “inherited sense of 
duty” as well as an acceptance of “classwise” rights, by 
which Schumpeter seems to have meant an almost 
feudal recognition of differential status in the social 
hierarchy ((1942] 1976, 127). 

Rational social action—and the related historical 
process of rationalization—relied, by contrast, upon 
values, norms, and practices that had been scrutinized, 
interrogated, or questioned. Schumpeter ([1942] 1976, 
122) argued that there had been a “slow though 
incessant widening of the sector of social life within 
which individuals or groups” relinquished inherited, 
traditional conduct and guided their actions rationally, 
“according to their own lights.” Weber (1978, 25; 
emphasis added) stressed the same point in arguing 


science and ideology, he later argued for the indispensable role of a 
“sociology of knowledge” approach in developing any such theory, 
citing Mannheim as the best writer on the subject (1933; 1954, 33; 
[1942] 1976, 11, n3). 

8 Sorting out everything Schumpeter wrote about “rationality” 1s 
difficult. In addition to these uses of the term, he also employed ıt in 
a narrower but more familiar sense, ın connection with his writings 
on neoclassical economic theory and “methodological tndividual- 
ism,” one tenet of which he sometimes referred to as the assumption 
of “rationality.” I do not wish to suggest that these different uses are 
entirely distinct, but ıt ıs important to see the differences among 
them. In particular, although Schumpeter certainly was familiar with 
the use of “rationality” to mean the maximization of subjective 
utility, this was not its only meaning for Schumpeter (1991, 316-38). 
The point is worth emphasizing because of the extraordinary nar- 
rowing of the term ın the social sciences in the last few decades. 
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that “value-rational action,” in particular, could be 
distinguished by “its clearly self-conscious formulation 
of the ultimate values governing the action and the 
consistently planned orientation of its detailed course 
to these values.” Mannheim ((1936] 1985, 35) noted 
that “rational decisions” require “the individual to free 
his judgements from those of others and to think 
through certain issues in a rational way from the point 
of view of his own interests.” 

In contemporary political science usage, accounts of 
social action that demonstrate its “rationality” are 
generally considered to be alternatives to accounts that 
seek to explain action by reference to values, ideals, 
shared social practices, and ideologies. It should be 
evident, however, that Schumpeter’s use of the term 
generally did not imply such a distinction. Just as 
Weber (1978, 25, 26) had devised the concept of 
value-rational action (as opposed to simply instrumen- 
tally rational action) to include action systematically 
oriented toward “duty, honor, the pursuit of beauty, a 
religious call, personal loyalty, or the importance of 
some ‘cause’ no matter in what it consists,” Schumpeter 
([1942] 1976, 125-7) argued that “rationalization” 
could explain not only the efficient organization of the 
modern hospital but also the development of expres- 
sionist art, “the genesis of the modern lounge suit,” and 
even democracy and social criticism. 

For Schumpeter, the “rational” orientation toward 
self-chosen or scrutinized beliefs and practices led to a 
break with traditional, hierarchical beliefs and prac- 
tices in modern society. 


The capitalist process rationalizes behavior and ideas and 
by so doing chases from our minds, along with metaphys- 
ical belief, mystic and romantic ideas of all sorts. Thus it 
reshapes not only our methods of attaining our ends but 
also these ultimate ends themselves. ... On the one hand, 
our inherited sense of duty, deprived of its traditional 
basis, becomes focused in utilitarian ideas about the 
betterment of mankind. ... On the other hand, the same 
rationalization of the soul rubs off all the glamour of 
super-empirical sanction from every species of classwise 
rights (Schumpeter [1942] 1976, 127). 


And he insisted elsewhere: 


When the habit of rational analysis of, and rational 
behavior in, the daily tasks of life has gone far enough, 1t 
turns back upon the mass of collective ideas and criticizes 
and to some extent “rationalizes” them by way of such 
questions as why there should be kings and popes or 
subordination or tithes or property ([1942] 1976, 122). 


As even these passages demonstrate, Schumpeter tied 
this “rationalizing” tendency very closely to political, 
social, and economic democratization. 


The Capitalist Order: Tradition and Stability. Schum- 
peter contended that the stability of the capitalist order 
rested on the traditional social institutions, classes, 
beliefs, and practices that he considered to be its 
“buttresses”: the bourgeois family, a political elite that 
could act in the interest of the bourgeoisie, and—a 
buttress of crucial interest here—a regime of severe 
discipline in the factory or workplace ([1941] 1991, 343, 
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359—60; [1942] 1976, 127, 135-6, 139-41, 157-61). He 
complained that nineteenth-century bourgeois liberals 
had all too easily forgotten that their society “was the 
product of force and of a discipline inculcated into the 
lower strata by the feudal predecessors of the business 
class” ((1941] 1991, 343; [1942] 1976, 214). He argued 
further that it was not rational agreement but the 
worker’s traditional acquiescence to the belief that “his 
true reward was a satisfaction of employment, loyalty 
to the firm, and so on” that helped “keep society 
together” ({1941] 1991, 359). Such “loyalties” and 
“habits of super- and subordination” were “essential 
for the efficient working of the institutionalized lead- 
ership of the producing plant” ([1949] 1976, 417). 
Although labor discipline is the capitalist “buttress” 
on which I will focus here, Schumpeter stressed others 
as well. He saw as particularly important the reliance of 
the European capitalist order on the political leader- 
ship of “feudal classes,” but he never explained what 
application that claim could have in America or for his 
interpretation of the New Deal ([1942] 1976, 135-9). 
He emphasized the importance of a network of small 
proprietors who remained attached to the institutions 
of property and “free contracting,” and he discussed 
the bourgeois family, whose maintenance and defense, 
Schumpeter argued, was the focus of bourgeois eco- 
nomic activity ([1942] 1976, 127, 139-41, 157-61).9 


The Capitalist Order: Rationality, Democracy and Social 
Transformation. Schumpeter regarded liberal capital- 
ism as unstable because, as we have seen, he thought it 
unleashed rationalizing social tendencies. He described 
two types of undermining tendencies: those that refash- 
ion the motives behind the “entrepreneurial function,” 
which he saw as the source of capitalist dynamism, and 
those that tend to create radical hostility toward capi- 
talism. But behind both of these he perceived the same 
process of rationalization (1939, 400). 

Schumpeter explained that the beliefs and practices 
resulting from or part of “rationalization” were not 
logically necessary extensions of that process ([1942] 
1976, 127). Democratic ideology and democratization, 
in particular, he regarded as contingent forms or 
results of rationalization, as possible but not necessary 
parts of the “rational” critique and dismantling of 
traditional social institutions and hierarchies. Rational- 
ization could take different forms, in other words, but 
one of the most historically significant was the spread 
of “democracy” ([1942] 1976, 248-9). As Schumpeter 
understood the process, there were several strands 
tying rationalization to democracy. First, the ration- 
alization of traditional institutions—insofar as it re- 
sulted in greater equality and freedom from old hier- 
archies—resulted in a more democratic society. 
Second, Schumpeter insisted that democratic ideas 
were, as a historical matter, a constitutive part of the 
rationalist civilization of liberal capitalism ([{1942] 
1976, 126) and that democratic political movements 
had been a crucial factor in the creation of that 


9 I shall refer to the bourgeois family below, in connection with 
Schumpeter’s scattered comments on feminism. 
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civilization. “Democracy,” he argued, “presided over 
the process of political and institutional change by 
which the bourgeoisie reshaped, and from its own point 
of view rationalized, the social and political structure 
that preceded its ascendancy: the democratic method 
was the political tool of that reconstruction” ([1942] 
1976, 297; emphasis added). Third, Schumpeter con- 
tended that the idealization of a human capacity for 
rational action was itself a part of democratic ideology. 
“The ideology of democracy as reflected in the classical 
doctrine rests on a rationalist scheme of human action 
and of the values of life,” he claimed ({1942] 1976, 
296). 

Despite these ties, Schumpeter did not attempt to 
reduce democratic ideology to rationality or ration- 
alism. The process of democratic “rationalization” 
could never be understood without an immersion in the 
particular beliefs and ideologies that motivated the 
bourgeois political program and the meaning those 
ideas had in a particular historical context ((1942] 1976, 
265-8). Thus, he briefly sketched the ideological ma- 
terials that he thought had been joined together to 
form what he called the “classical doctrine of democ- 
racy” or “the classical doctrine of collective action” 
([1942] 1976, 265).1° And he related those ideas to the 
particular historical eras in which they took on mean- 
ing, acknowledging reluctantly that, 


in the first half of the nineteenth century, the oppositions 
that professed the classical creed of democracy rose and 
eventually prevailed against governments some of which 
... were obviously in a state of decay and had become by- 
words of incompetence, brutality and corruption. ... Un- 
der these circumstances, democratic revolution meant the 
advent of freedom and decency, and the democratic creed 
meant a gospel of reason and betterment ([1942] 1976, 
267). 


Although Schumpeter had nothing but scorn for many 
facets of this democratic ideology, he recognized its 
historical significance—recognized that “action contin- 
ued to be taken on that theory all the time it was being 
blown to pieces” ({1942] 1976, 249). 


The Dangers of Democracy. But the rational critique of 
traditional norms and the democratic reconstruction of 
traditional institutions could' not be limited to the 
realm of political institutions. And this was linked, 
Schumpeter claimed, to the downfall of capitalism: 


10 Schumpeter’s characterization of the political theorists that he 
groups together as proponents of “classical” democratic theory 1s 
highly misleading. As Pateman (1970) demonstrated, there is no 
“classical” theory of democracy uniting Bentham, the elder and 
younger Mill, and Rousseau. Furthermore, Schumpeter’s character- 
ization of Locke’s political commitments, though no doubt on par 
for his time, would certainly today be regarded as misleading. The 
point is not that Schumpeter was a subtle reader of others’ political 
theory. Rather, what he described as|a process of “rationalization” 
was carried out by particular political movements, with varying 
ideologies and theories. His attempt to find unifying themes among 
these, insofar as it led him to posit the existence of a “classical 
doctnne,” was misguided, but there 1s value ın setting out a theory of 
the sociological and historical significance of democratization and 
democratic arguments in developing liberal capitalist societies. 
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The reason, the deepest reason, why I think that capitalism 
won’t survive 1s the rationalizing effect the system has on 
our minds, the effect the system has of doing away with 
everything traditional. For perfectly rationalized minds 
there is of course no justification for plenty of points, 
except by difficult arguments, unacceptable to the masses 
([1936] 1991, 307). 


Eighteenth- and nineteenth-century radicals had de- 
ployed democratic arguments in tearing down the 
feudal social and political order, he contended, without 
grasping the broader implications: 


The English liberal radical who looked upon the House of 
Lords as an anomaly and upon aristocratic cabinet minis- 
ters with distrust, was blissfully confident that the masses, 
when sufficiently educated and left free to vote, would 
recognize the excellencies of the capitalist system and keep 
it up of their own free will ([1941] 1991, 343). 


What such bourgeois radicals failed to grasp was the 
way in which democratic arguments could become 
everyone’s weapon. 


Formerly when people were dissatisfied with a pope or a 
king, they would revolt against the particular pope or king 
but they took the institution for granted. Now we ask 
ourselves, ‘Why should there be such things as popes or 
kings?’ The bourgeois asked this question. It did not strike 
him that the same question would be answered unfavor- 
ably to the capitalist ({1941] 1991, 360). 


And so the rational critique of hierarchy turned 
eventually to what Schumpeter had identified as a 
bulwark of capitalism: labor discipline. As I have 
already noted, he argued that the “workman’s readi- 
ness to obey orders was never due to a rational 
conviction of the virtues of capitalist society” ({1942] 
1976, 214). Labor discipline was thus vulnerable to 
rationalist attack. He wrote in 1949: “Capitalist activity, 
being essentially ‘rational,’ tends to spread habits of 
mind and to destroy those loyalties and those habits of 
super- and subordination that are nevertheless essen- 
tial for the efficient working of the institutionalized 
leadership of the producing plant” ([1949] 1976, 417). 
Since the rational critique that bourgeois democrats 
deployed in their reconstruction of politics could be 
deployed against capitalist hierarchies as well, Schum- 
peter argued that socialism and democracy were 
linked. “The ideology of classical socialism is the 
offspring of bourgeois ideology,” he contended. “In 
particular, it shares the latter’s rationalist and utilitar- 
ian background and many of the ideas and ideals that 
entered the classical doctrine of democracy” ([1942] 
1976, 298-9). 

Unlike many nineteenth- and twentieth-century lib- 
erals who made sharp analytical distinctions between 
public and private, and in whose work the family 
dropped out of discussions of social and political 
change, Schumpeter was closely attuned to the connec- 
tions he perceived between the structure of the family 
and social, economic, and political transformation. 
According to his conservative analysis, one of the key 
buttresses of capitalist civilization, a “mainspring of the 
typically bourgeois kind of profit motive” and thus of 
entrepreneurial activity, had been the bourgeois family 
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([1942] 1976, 160).1! But in Schumpeter’s view, just as 
one of the forms of rational critique of inherited 
institutions and beliefs was democracy, another was the 
growth of “feminism” and the tendency for “family life 
and parenthood” to mean “less than they meant be- 
fore” to both women and men ([1942] 1976, 157, and 
see also 127, 157-61). When rationalization reached 
“private life,” he contended, both men and women 
were less inclined to have children; not having a private 
family realm to protect and develop, the typical (male) 
entrepreneur lost the will to accumulate and to fight in 
both the economic and political arenas ([1941] 1991, 
374, 378). Thus, “the most obvious symptom of the 
decay” of capitalist civilization, Schumpeter argued 
regretfully, was “a fall in the birth rate in the upper 
strata of society” (1939, 401). 


The New Deal and the Dangers of Economic Democracy. 
The spread of democratic ideology into the economic 
realm was at the center of Schumpeter’s understanding 
of New Deal politics. Reflecting on the previous de- 
cade in a talk he delivered in the early 1940s, he said: 
“We have complete disorganization in 1933, a com- 
plete disbelief in standards, a disbelief both in the old 
social relationships and in the new ones” ([1941] 1991, 
361). Worst of all, according to Schumpeter, that 
rational rejection of traditional loyalties meant the 
contemporary unraveling of labor discipline, which he 
saw as one of the most obvious processes visible in the 
New Deal era. In a passage that evoked what many 
American conservatives saw as the deplorable break- 
down of social order in the 1930s—the general strikes 
of 1934 and the sitdowns of 1937—-Schumpeter wrote 
that it had been a great mistake for the bourgeoisie to 
accept “equality in the political sphere” and to teach 
“the laborers that they were just as valuable citizens as 
anyone else,” for that had dire social and economic 
consequences ({1942] 1976, 214). “Incessant change,” 
he contended, 


..was bound to dissolve the discipline in the factory. ... 
Gone are most of the means of maintaining discipline, and 
even more, the power to use them. Gone is the moral 
support of the community that used to be extended to the 
employer struggling with infractions of discipline. Gone 
finally is—largely in consequence of the withdrawal of that 
support—the old attitude of governmental agencies; step 
by step we can trace the way that led from backing the 
master to neutrality, through the various nuances of 
neutrality to backing the workman’s right to being consid- 
ered an equal partner in a bargain, and from this to 
backing the trade union against both employers and 
individual workmen ([1942] 1976, 214). 


11 Schumpeter made, from a profoundly conservative standpomt, a 
somewhat contemporary-sounding critique of how the family 
dropped curiously out of view m neoclassical economics. “When we 
look more closely at their [the economists’] idea of the self-interest 
of entrepreneurs and capitalists,” it becomes clear that “consciously 
or unconsciously they analyzed the behavior of the man whose 
views and motives are shaped by such a home and who means to 
work and to save primarily for wife and children,” even though 
they never explicitly acknowledge this ([1942] 1976, 160). Of 
course, there was nothing of a critical or feminist edge to 
Schumpeter’s observation. 
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He continued in an explanatory footnote: 


Toleration amounting to encouragement of such practices 
as picketing may serve as a useful landmark in a process 
that has not run a straight-line course. Legislation, still 
more administrative practice, in this country is particularly 
interesting because the problems involved have been 
brought out with unequaled emphasis owing to the fact 
that change, after having been long delayed, has been 
crowded into so short a time ([1942] 1976, 214 n10). 


In the light of these tendencies and his arguments for 
the necessity of strict labor subordination, Schumpeter 
was sharply critical of what he termed “industrial 
democracy.” As one might expect from his understand- 
ing of traditional hierarchies, rationalization, and de- 
mocracy, he contrasted industrial democracy with a 
traditional feudal order that he regarded as crucial to 
the capitalist workplace, and he drew an analogy 
between political and economic democratization. In- 
dustrial democracy meant “trade-union rule over in- 
dustrial relations” and “democratization of the monar- 
chic factory by workmen’s representation on boards or 
other devices calculated to secure them influence on 
the introduction of technological improvements, busi- 
ness policy in general and, of course, discipline in the 
plant in particular, including methods of ‘hiring and 
firing’” ((1942} 1976, 300n). 

The process of democratization and destruction of 
traditional hierarchies was made much worse, Schum- 
peter argued, by the fact that the bourgeoisie possessed 
little of the political skill needed to resist the tenden- 
cy—a problem for which he professed to see much 
evidence in New Deal America. “Perhaps the most 
striking feature of the picture is the extent to which the 
bourgeoisie, besides educating its own enemies, allows 
itself in turn to be educated by them,” Schumpeter 
lamented in the early 1940s: 


It absorbs the slogans of current radicalism and seems 
quite willing to undergo a process of conversion to a creed 
hostile to its very existence. . . . In this country there was no 
real resistance anywhere against the imposition of crushing 
financial burdens during the last decade or against labor 
legislation incompatible with the effective management of 
industry ([1942] 1976, 161). 


In fact, Schumpeter reserved some of his sharpest 
words for describing this phenomenon. He told an 
audience in 1941 that for the “executive of a company 

. .It is better to be patted on the back and be told what 
a progressive individual he is and go off to Nice while 
there is a sitdown strike at home” ({1941] 1991, 378; see 
also ([1942] 1976, 214). In light of this weakness of 
bourgeois spine, Schumpeter could only reassure him- 
self that in the socialist order he saw coming “there 
would no longer be .. . any well-meaning bourgeois of 
both sexes who think it frightfully exciting to applaud 
strikes and strike leaders” ([1942] 1976, 212). 


New Deal Policy and Transitional States of Society. In 
addition to the direct effect on the workplace of the 
democratizing tendencies within liberal capitalism, 
Schumpeter argued that there was an indirect effect, 
mediated by the state and its economic and social 
policies. His most general assessments of New Deal 
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programs and policies are best seen in this context. 
Understanding those assessments requires a brief de- 
tour through his notion of the state and its develop- 
ment. Schumpeter wrote, of course, before the re- 
newed debate that has taken place since the 1970s 
concerning “theories of the state,” but like many social 
scientists interested in the questions raised in that 
debate, he addressed the role of the state in liberal 
capitalist societies and did so in response to the way 
this problem had been established by Marxists. As 
against a fairly reductive statement of historical mate- 
rialism—the contention that “social, cultural, and po- 
litical situations and the spirit in which and the mea- 
sures by which they are met, derive from the working of 
the capitalist machine”—Schumpeter countered that 
“the state does always reflect the social power relations 
even though it is not merely their reflection” (1939, 
695-6; [1918] 1991, 138, n20; see also [1948] 1991, 
429-30). 

This argument, in turn, was based on the view that 
social, cultural, and political institutions, though linked 
in an overall process to economic ones, could develop 
relatively independently (Schumpeter 1939, 700). 
There were “intact societies” in which “class structure, 
beliefs, values, attitudes, and policy are all consistent 
with each other,” but there are “frequently” also 
situations in which “the class structure of a society and 
its civilization cease to correspond to each other” 
([1948] 1991, 429). That was the case for most of the 
history of liberal capitalism, Schumpeter argued. In a 
1918 essay, Schumpeter maintained that the origin of 
the liberal capitalist “tax state” had to be located in the 
political and social transformations of the early mod- 
ern period. These began to mark a distinction between, 
on the one hand, civil society as a sphere of economic 
activity pursued largely out of self-interest, and on the 
other, the state as sphere in which the prince (and, 
later, citizens) pursued some conception of public 
interest, funded by taxes levied on private economic 
activity ([1918] 1991, 110). 

Democratization entered crucially into the argument 
at this point. Schumpeter had described the first his- 
torical stages of democratization as a process of “po- 
litical and institutional change by which the bourgeoi- 
sie reshaped, and from its own point of view 
rationalized, the social and political structure that 
preceded its ascendancy’—or more simply as the 
bourgeoisie wringing the state “from the bands of the 
prince” ([1918] 1991, 108, 111; [1942] 1976, 297). But 
long after the onset of democratization, Schumpeter 
argued, the European state remained a key component 
of an “amphibial” or transitional form of society, in 
which capitalism and the bourgeoisie were the most 
important forces in civil society, but in which the state 
retained some of its feudal characteristics, particularly 
its being staffed by the aristocracy ([1942] 1976, 134-9, 
155; [1918] 1991, 108). 

Schumpeter saw America during and after the New 
Deal as an example of a different sort of “transitional” 
state of society, reflecting a different phase of democ- 
ratization and a different constellation of class forces. 
As I have shown, he argued that the United States in 
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the 1930s was undergoing a partial democratic trans- 
formation of society, one already experienced by some 
European nations immediately after World War I. But 
that transformation did not completely undo capital- 
ism. In Europe between the wars, Schumpeter con- 
tended, the policies of liberal capitalist states “adjusted 
themselves to a new social situation, which, whatever 
political party happened to be in power, substantially 
amounted to democracy in the sense of trade-union 
tule” ([1941] 1991, 346). In the meantime, however, the 
economy remained fundamentally capitalist, putting 
constraints on the range of action open to the state. 
Thus, there was not a perfect fit between the role of the 
state and the changing relative power of social classes: 


The admission of labor to responsible office and the 
reorientation of legislation in the interest of the working 
class were in a sense an adjustment to a new state of things. 
But, with the two exceptions mentioned [Russia and Italy], 
all nations nevertheless attempted to run their economies 
on capitalist lines, thus continuing to put their trust in an 
engine, the motive power of which was at the same time 
drained away by crushing taxation ([1941] 1991, 346-7). 


Schumpeter believed that America reached the same 
position a few years later. “Consider the case of the 
United States,” he wrote in the 1940s: 


The business class has lost the power it used to have, but 
not entirely. Organized labor has risen to power, but not 
completely. Labor and a government allied to the unions 
can indeed paralyze the business mechanism. But it cannot 
replace it by another mechanism. ... [E]verybody check- 
mates everyone else ([1948] 1991, 430). 


It was not just the growth of working class power that 
created this situation, Schumpeter argued. In the New 
Deal era, “intellectuals veered around to what they 
believed to be the rising sun. Definitely the intellectual 
interest went into the camp of social reconstruction” 
([1941] 1991, 354; see also [1942] 1976, 145-55). Intel- 
lectuals “invaded labor politics” and “radicalized” 
them ([1942] 1976, 153-4). Meanwhile, in the absence 
of a strong bureaucratic class, intellectuals invaded the 
state as well (1939, 1048; [1942] 1976, 155). “In times of 
rapid expansion of the sphere of public administration, 
much of the additional personnel required has to be 
taken directly from the intellectual group,” Schum- 
peter declared, adding: “witness this country” ([1942] 
1976, 155). That fact, he contended, “explains why 
public policy grows more and more hostile to capitalist 
interests” ([1942] 1976, 154). 

Under such circumstances, Schumpeter claimed, 
New Deal programs and policy had become anticapi- 
talist in the sense that they threatened the functioning 
of the capitalist mechanism even while they could not 
replace that mechanism with another (1939, 1046-8; 
[1942] 1976, 64; [1941] 1991, 362, 395). “Capitalism 
produces, by its mere working a social atmosphere... 
that is hostile to it, and this atmosphere, in turn, 
produces policies which do not allow it to function” 
(1939, 1038). Schumpeter claimed that New Deal labor 
policy put the power of the state behind industrial 
unions, politicized the wage contract, and discouraged 
investment (1939, 1042-3; [1942] 1976, 214; [1941] 
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1991, 359, 435). He further claimed that New Deal 
fiscal policy diminished “ ‘subjective’ investment oppor- 
tunity’— discouraged people from taking advantage of 
existing opportunities—and discouraged savings (1939, 
1038-40). And, he contended, beyond a few early 
attempts to unfreeze markets paralyzed by the crash of 
1929, many New Deal regulatory policies constituted a 
debilitating “indefinite threat” to capitalists (1939, 988, 
1043-4). 


SCHUMPETER’S ELITE CONCEPTION OF 
DEMOCRACY: A NEW LOOK 


Presentation of Schumpeter’s elite conception of de- 
mocracy is often shorn of these historical and sociolog- 
ical references, which reveal the meaning it had for him 
as a deeply conservative response to the social tenden- 
cies discussed above. To leave out this context is to 
ignore the most obvious of textual clues, for even 
Schumpeter’s chapter titles show that he was present- 
ing not an abstract, timeless theory of “democracy” 
but a speculative sketch of what one form of “demo- 
cratic” socialism might look like—a form of society 
in which the most alarming democratizing tendencies 
visible in New Deal America, in his view, would be 
subject to elite control. I have shown that Schumpeter 
thought a particular approach to political theory 
grew out of a social science directed toward exam- 
ining social and historical transformation. He argued 
that it made no sense to offer a vision of a political 
and social ideal that was impossible to realize in light 
of existing social tendencies. Conservatives, he 
thought, had to assess those social tendencies and 
offer at least a “standpoint”—in this case, a scientific 
understanding of social structure and transforma- 
tion—from which a “politically effective program 
could be presented” (1946, 269). 

That argument helps explain the relationship be- 
tween the transformative and elite conceptions of 
democracy in Schumpeter’s work. The first was part of 
an analysis of existing social tendencies, according to 
which Schumpeter regarded socialism of some kind as 
all but inevitable, although its form was potentially 
tractable. The second was a description of a form of 
society in which certain of those social tendencies, 
especially the democratizing ones, could be managed. 
Since it would fall, in Schumpeter’s view, to political 
and bureaucratic elites to curb these democratizing 
tendencies, the cultivation and mobilization of such 
elites was, as I will show, a major concern to him in the 
development of his elite conception of democracy. 


The Origins and Defense of Schumpeter’s 
Elite Conception of Democracy 


Schumpeter employed both conceptions of democra- 
cy—the elite and the transformative—in works dating 
back to the late 1910s. It is important to emphasize, 
however, that the elite view always appeared in the 
context of a broader theory of social transformation, in 
which democratization played an important role. As 
early as 1916 Schumpeter was writing about elite— 
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which he then called “Tory’— democracy, conceived 
explicitly as a political “technique” or program by 
which the aristocracy and other reactionary social 
forces could counter and control the democratizing 
tendencies in Austria-Hungary (Schumpeter 1985, 
251-310, 1992, 361-75; Swedberg 1991b, 52). A few 
years later he made it clear that, given the broad 
processes at work in liberal capitalist societies, he 
thought elite groups could only dominate a democratic 
political system under specific, limited historical cir- 
cumstances. He described a condition of elite democ- 
racy as just a phase in the democratic transformation of 
certain liberal capitalist societies (1920-21, 330). Sim- 
ilarly, years later, in Capitalism, Socialism and Democ- 
racy, Schumpeter reflected upon the possibility of an 
elite-dominated democracy as a response to what he 
conceived as the transformation and democratization 
of liberal capitalist society. 

But in Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, Schum- 
peter for the first time offered an elite conception of 
democracy as a general definition of what he now 
termed the “democratic method.” The often-cited def- 
inition reads: “The democratic method is that institu- 
tional arrangement for arriving at political decisions in 
which individuals acquire the power to decide by 
means of a competitive struggle for the people’s vote” 
([1942] 1976, 269). In contrast to Schumpeter’s por- 
trayal of democracy as a socially transformative histor- 
ical tendency, this elite conception of democracy as 
“method,” considered in isolation, envisions democ- 
racy (1) under elite control and within narrow bounds, 
as opposed to dynamic and transformative, (2) stripped 
of any ideological ability to motivate political action, as 
opposed to being at the center of political movements 
to transform the state and society, and (3) purely 
political, as opposed to having implications for the 
structure of society and the economy. 

In Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, Schumpeter 
used three main arguments to define and defend this 
elite model. The first was to attack what he called the 
“classical” theory of democracy or the “classical” the- 
ory of “collective action,” by which he meant a theory 
of how the people could act collectively so as to be 
sovereign, a theory that had, itself, motivated collective 
political action ([1942] 1976, 265, and see also 248-9, 
250-68, 297-8). In the chapters devoted to his elite 
conception of democracy, Schumpeter set out a series 
of arguments meant to deny the possibility that the 
people could ever be sovereign (see esp. [1942] 1976, 
250-68). These amounted to an attack on the political 
and cognitive abilities of nonelites. Thus, Schumpeter 
introduced Gustave LeBon’s ({1895] 1981) profoundly 
antidemocratic theory of crowd behavior to support his 
contention that the “masses” are incapable of taking 
“purposeful responsible action” in politics ([1942] 
1976, 256-7, 261). 

The second argument was an attack on the idea that 
democracy itself—whether one means by that demo- 
cratic self-rule or democratic ideals, such as equality— 
could or should be an end. Democracy, Schumpeter 
claimed, could only be “a political method, that is to 
say, a certain type of institutional arrangement for 
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arriving at political—legislative and administrative— 
decisions and hence incapable of being an end in 
itself.... And this must be the starting point of any 
attempt at defining it” ([1942] 1976, 242). Schum- 
peter’s defense of this claim is interesting, for he did 
not contend that, historically and empirically, no one 
had ever held democracy as an end. (In fact, as I have 
shown, he expressly admitted this.) Rather, he equated 
a belief in democracy or democratic principles with 
paying thoughtless homage to whatever outcome might 
result from majority rule, and this he called absurd and 
dangerous. 


No doubt one might conceivably hold that, however crum- 
inal or stupid the thing that democratic procedure may 
strive to accomplish in a given historical pattern, the will of 
the people must prevail, or at all events that it must not be 
opposed except in the way sanctioned by the democratic 
principles. But it seems much more natural in such cases to 
speak of the rabble instead of the people and to fight its 
criminality or stupidity by all the means at one’s command 
({1942] 1976, 242). 


According to this openly elitist argument, one should 
regard democracy as a method because it would be 
foolish and dangerous to trust politics to the masses. 

Schumpeter’s third argument was the claim that the 
“method” of democracy was “competitive leadership” 
({1942] 1976, 284). This form of democracy did not 
mean popular rule but the “rule of the politician” 
([1942] 1976, 243, 285). Here is the ostensibly hard- 
headed core of Schumpeter’s elite conception of de- 
mocracy: the “recognition” of “a distinct professional 
interest in the individual politician and of a distinct 
group interest in the political. profession as such”; the 
inference that “the democratic method produces legis- 
lation and administration as by-products of the struggle 
for political office”; and the consequent comparisons of 
democracy with economic market activity ([1942] 1976, 
285-7). A political elite capable of using “democratic” 
strategies and institutions to dominate politics is the 
essence of this model. But this was not the only elite 
group needed to ensure order in Schumpeter’s vision 
of “democratic” socialism. 


Schumpeter’s “Democratic” Socialism 


A vision of a “democratic” socialist society holds a 
central place in Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, 
and it surely holds the key to understanding why 
Schumpeter introduced his elite conception of democ- 
racy in that work. Even his own theory of capitalism’s 
evolution toward socialism leads one to expect that 
democratic socialism will include democratized work- 
places. But Schumpeter, as we have seen, was opposed 
to industrial democracy. Thus, in order to construct 
his conception of “democratic” socialism, he placed a 
simple, abstract definition of the “democratic method” 
alongside a simple, abstract ‘definition of socialism: 
state direction of the means of production. The juxta- 
position of these definitions jallows him to conclude 
that “between socialism as we defined it and democracy 
as we defined it there is no necessary relation” ({1942] 
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1976, 284; emphasis added).!2 Given his definitions, 
“democratic” socialism could only refer to a society 
that happened to combine a political system of “com- 
petitive leadership” with state control of the economy. 
Logically, this juxtaposition of abstractions means that 
there need not be any economic or industrial democ- 
racy in a system of democratic socialism. 

But Schumpeter, led by his own intensely conserva- 
tive inclinations, went farther than this. I have already 
noted his vehement opposition to industrial democ- 
racy. He declared that “no responsible person can view 
with equanimity the consequences of extending the 
democratic method, that is to say the sphere of ‘poli- 
tics,’ to all economic affairs” ([1942] 1976, 299). Fur- 
thermore, he claimed that his view would be shared by 
the bureaucratic elites of the future “democratic” 
socialist society. As a result, he argued, “much of this 
economic democracy will vanish into thin air in a 
socialist regime” ([1942] 1976, 300n). Schumpeter ex- 
plained a few pages later: “Effective management of 
the socialist economy means dictatorship not of but 
over the proletariat in the factory.... As a matter of 
practical necessity, socialist democracy may eventually 
turn out to be more of a sham than capitalist democ- 
racy ever was” ([1942] 1976, 302). Schumpeter even 
noted that bureaucratic elites might be able to use 
factory discipline to “restrict” the political expression 
of workers ([1942] 1976, 302). His countervailing ad- 
mission that workers might be able to use their political 
rights to soften factory discipline seems half-hearted, at 
best, in light of his denial that the masses possessed the 
ability to take “purposeful responsible action” [1942] 
1976, 261, 302). In any case, with obvious relish he 
claims that economic managers in the socialist society 
he envisions will not brook interference from “fussing 
citizens’ committees or by their workmen” ({1942] 
1976, 299). Workers’ resistance will be broken, so that 
“every comrade will realize the true significance of 
restiveness at work and especially of strikes” as “noth- 
ing else but anti-social attacks upon the nation’s wel- 
fare” ([1942] 1976, 211-2). Clearly, the key to staving 
off economic democracy is a bureaucratic elite commit- 
ted to such views—the second of the two elites for 
which Schumpeter envisioned essential tasks in his 
“democratic” socialist society. 


A Political Program? 


It is not generally appreciated just how extremely 
conservative, even reactionary, a picture of Schum- 
peter emerges from this long-available evidence: from 
his fierce attack on the grounds for esteeming democ- 
racy and from his willingness to accept elite-bureau- 
cratic domination, even “dictatorship,” in the factory as 
stabilizing elements of the coming “democratic” social- 
ist society. These alone indicate a political vision that 
tilts alarmingly toward authoritarianism. And in light 


12 Clearly, Schumpeter here was making a different type of argument 
than he had used elsewhere to demonstrate the many sociological 
and historical lmks between democratizing tendencies and the 
advent of socialism. 
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of recently uncovered evidence that Schumpeter pri- 
vately harbored Nazi sympathies, there is little basis for 
responding with the claim that his innermost political 
sentiments were actually moderate.3 

Still, the political program actually visible in Schum- 
peter’s later public writings and speeches, though re- 
actionary, is tentative and pessimistic; it amounts to an 
examination of the methods for stemming the demo- 
cratic tide and the possibility of cultivating, educating, 
and supporting the elite groups Schumpeter hoped 
would serve this purpose. He had long been working on 
a theory concerning the circulation of elites. As early as 
1911 he argued that classes rise and fall because of 
their ability or inability to carry out necessary functions 
in particular forms of society ([1927] 1991, 230-83). 
But while Schumpeter thought a form of “democratic” 
socialism was possible in which democratic tendencies 
would be curbed by elite domination, he apparently 
never reached a satisfactory conclusion as to how that 
form of society was to be achieved. He was not at all 
certain where or how the needed elites could be found, 
or how they could be organized and mobilized. 

Schumpeter argued that in Europe during the stable 
era of liberal capitalism, the feudal aristocracy had 
provided political leadership. But the processes of 
rationalization, leveling, and democratization had or 
would destroy that elite, as those processes would soon 
destroy the bourgeois elite. Thus, in a neglected pas- 
sage of Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, Schum- 
peter wrote that “socialism” of the kind he had de- 
scribed and prognosticated—characterized by the 
dominance of a political elite and an economic-bureau- 
cratic elite—“has no obvious solution to offer for the 
problem solved in other forms of society by the pres- 
ence of a political class of stable traditions” ([1942] 
1976, 302). It was thus “idle to speculate” about the 
“quality” of the class that might emerge to fulfill this 
function. Moreover, the existence of economic leader- 
ship in the “democratic” socialism Schumpeter envi- 
sioned was equally problematic. He contended that 
European bureaucracies might be converted to service 
as the managers of a socialist economy ([1942] 1976, 
155), but the United States lacked a bureaucracy ready 
to take on this role (1939, 1048; [1942] 1976, 155). 

Schumpeter’s preoccupation with this problem pro- 
vides more evidence of the motivations structuring his 


B Robert Loring Allen and Richard Swedberg deserve considerable 
credit for bringing much of this evidence to light: such as Schumpet- 
er’s diary entry admitting that his feelings were “around Hitler” in 
1932; a 1932 speech in which he suggested to German economics 
students that they might consider joinmg the Nazi party; and private 
comments and diary entries suggesting Schumpeter could “under- 
stand” Hitler and Nazism, would not condemn them in light of 
German social and political tendencies, and thought Hitler was 
viewed unfairly by Americans (Allen 1991, I, 284-7, 288, II, 58, 66, 
91-2, 101-3, 138-9; Swedberg 1991a, 28, 86, n90, and 1991b, 148-50, 
216). An adequate assessment of this evidence would require placing 
Schumpeter m a European context, rather than the American 
context emphasized here. But even in the absence of such an 
assessment, it seems mistaken to me to try to minimize the signifi- 
cance of this evidence by appealing, as Allen does, to Schumpeter’s 
alleged political indifference or naiveté (Allen 1991, I, 284, 285, 286). 
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democratic thought. In 1936 he delivered a lecture 
entitled “Can Capitalism Survive?” at the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Graduate School. As Schumpeter 
surely knew, this was as likely a place as any in the 
United States to find a bureaucratic elite potentially 
convertible for service in a socialist society—even in 
the aftermath of the Butler and Schechter decisions.14 
He was invited to lecture on an issue of his choice 
concerning economic technique (Sarle 1935). Instead, 
he chose to address the transformation from capitalism 
to socialism and the demands it would place on bu- 
reaucratic elites. Schumpeter crowned his lecture with 
the following observation: 


Of course no class has a more heavy responsibility to bear 
than a civil service class. They have to understand which 
way things are [going], for this is essential in being good 
servants to the public. . .. I would say [that] the success of 
the other schemata of lfe and of the workability of 
noncapitalist forms of life rests largely with the success to 
build up an efficient civil service of well-trained, good 
types, removed from direct political influence, and so on. 
Many things might be easter if such a class can slowly rise 
([1936] 1991, 306). 


This was a problem that greatly concerned Schumpeter 
in the last years of his life: the emergence, cultivation, 
and mobilization of conservative elites. Interpreting his 
elite conception of democracy in the context of his 
broader concerns about the development of socialism 
should help make it clear that Capitalism, Socialism 
and Democracy, like this speech at the Department of 
Agriculture, was itself a deeply conservative bid to 
solve that problem—in particular to instill an elite 
audience with a sense of the “way things are [going]” 
and lay out the potential grounds for the management 
of the most dangerous of contemporary social tenden- 
cles. 


CONCLUSION 


What can be gained from restoring the complexity and 
internal tensions of Schumpeter’s thought on democ- 
racy? Part of the answer lies in the great influence 
Schumpeter had on the development of thought about 
democracy in the last fifty years. But that alone is not 
sufficient to justify the effort. Schumpeter’s transforma- 
tive conception of democracy has value in its own right. 
For Schumpeter, it helped him make sense of the 
development of liberal capitalist societies, even though 
he clearly deplored spreading democratization. For 
radical and participatory democrats—proponents of a 
democratic restructuring of society—it may help con- 
nect their program to a historical and sociological 
conception of democracy, viewed as a transformative 


‘4 In United States v. Butler, 297 U.S. 61 (1936) and Schechter Poultry 
Corp. et al. v. United States, 295 U.S. 553 (1935), the Supreme Court 
struck down the Agricultural Adjustment Act (AAA) and the 
National Industral Recovery Act (NIRA), respectively. Both were 
far-reaching New Deal attempts at government economic interven- 
tion. Unlike NIRA, the AAA was quickly replaced by legislation that 
would accomplish the same goals without msking constitutional 
challenge. 
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force in society. From either standpoint, it is evident 
that a great deal has been lost when social scientists 
and political theorists abstract Schumpeter’s elite con- 
ception from the whole of his thought on democracy 
and social transformation. Both the force of arguments 
for democratic participation and the actual historical 
significance of struggles overlthe scope of inclusion and 
participation are lost when democracy is viewed merely 
as an institutional arrangement fostering elite compe- 
tition. So, too, are the importance of ideals such as 
freedom, equality, and human development—along 
with their significance in motivating and gathering 
adherents to democratic movements. Again, the possi- 
bility and significance of ‘demands that social and 
economic institutions be democratized are simply lost 
to a conception that defines democracy, a priori, as an 
arrangement of political institutions. And all these 
losses are aspects of a broader one: the loss of the 
ability to view democratization as a transformative 
historical tendency in liberal societies, a tendency 
linked to concrete battles for expanded participation, 
arguments for the realization of democratic values, and 
movements to democratize and restructure social and 
economic institutions. 
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odern versions of public reason occasionally must address disputes so profound and divisive that 

the adjudicative powers of reason cannot resolve them on the expectations of liberal governance. 

The beliefs underlying these disputes represent the legitimate pluralism of the liberal state, but they 
also reproduce within the languages of public reason the same divisive views that the liberal state must 
manage in the larger society. The effects of divisive beliefs can be mitigated, however, with a noncomputa- 
tional version of public reason that allows collective terms to dominate simple merit adjudication. This type 
of reasoning requires a survey of considerations beyond the merits of the case at hand and opens public 
reason to the more general needs of the political society. 


state is to reconcile claims originating in political 

differences among persons who may have noth- 
ing in common except membership in the political 
system. One of the more prominent exemplars for such 
reasoning is a supreme court in a constitutional regime 
with judicial review (Rawls 1993, Lecture VI). It is easy 
to see why. Deliberation is the preeminent mode of 
rational dialogue in a legal forum. Claims enter legal 
domains thick with reasons, justifications, descriptions, 
and in general with attachments that encourage reflec- 
tions and judgments within a framework of accepted 
rules of inference, evidence, and argument. Even 
though all citizens in a democracy must be prepared to 
use reason in public matters, judicial forums seem 
more effective in modeling basic expectations for rea- 
soning in liberal settings. These expectations include 
the thought that the state can be reasonably indepen- 
dent of partisan or divisive values. Public reasoning in 
its judicial mode is expected to produce impartial 
conclusions and to achieve the political reconciliations 
needed for consensual governing in liberal democra- 
cies by relying on values that everyone would reason- 
ably endorse. 

The tasks required of public reason in realizing these 
expectations can be demanding. Suppose the radical 
starting fact of political liberalism: Members of dispar- 
ate communities must find a way to govern their 
relations with one another even though their values are 
hostile or incompatible. If the reasoning of each com- 
munity under this condition yields mutual opposition, 
not accord, then rational compatibility must be sought 
in resources outside community dialogue. Public rea- 
soning is designed to provide these resources. A fully 
visible set of political rules and principles is to extend 
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across the pluralism anticipated, and even celebrated, 
in liberalism. The liberal state governs on the expecta- 
tions that persons have incompatible beliefs and that a 
shared form of reasoning can adjudicate the disputes 
that follow differences in beliefs. 

The immediate difficulties of this program of gover- 
nance are evident in any survey of the stages of 
deliberation. It is an axiom of decision theory that one 
must be rational in at least two ways: in selecting and in 
using the appropriate decision rules. The exercise of 
public reason must shield both of these areas of 
reflection and choice from the simple dominance of 
community beliefs if governing languages are to be 
impartial, stable, and generalizable. But the choice and 
use of decision rules, controlled by inclinations toward 
risk and the schedule of goods at issue, are notoriously 
open to particular and even idiosyncratic beliefs. Con- 
ditions of risk and uncertainty permit the signature 
conclusion of contemporary decision theory: One can 
be rational and wrong.! The influence of a variety of 
values on the stages of reasoning also invites the more 
severe restriction: A set of persons can all be rational 
and right and still be in a rational dispute with one 
another because of the heterogeneity of evaluative 
criteria. This possibility introduces the prospect of a 
limiting condition: Public reason may have to reconcile 
differences among communities when communities 
may be able to control the uses of reason. 

This paper examines the reconciling powers of a 
merit form of public reason, by which is meant reason- 
ing concerned with claims entered in a deliberative 
space shielded from historical or political influences. 
This type of reasoning is revered in all liberal traditions 
and is found in many liberal practices and institutions. 
The sequestering of juries, life tenure for justices, and 
legal rules of evidence are examples. Liberal settings 
are generously endowed with designs that aim to 
insulate deliberations from considerations outside the 
merits of issues and problems. These efforts to secure 
judgments that are blind to more general contexts are 


1 Remember that there are no rational sanctions assignable to either 
risk-averse or risk-favorable inclinations. Note also that I am using 
the standard demarcations among conditions of certainty, risk, and 
uncertainty. One may ask why the use of formal decision rules is to 
count as rational. One may answer that formal systems provide a 
coherence to both preferences and actions, as does a narrative 
(although in other ways). Velleman (1993) draws this analogy. 
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attempts in liberal traditions to satisfy objectivity and 
impartiality. One goal of this paper is to demonstrate, 
or at least persuade, that this version of public reason- 
ing is unintelligible in conditions of what I call deep 
pluralism, and that the model of reasoning more 
appropriate to these conditions is one that allows 
deliberations to be affected by the political arrange- 
ments in which claims are formed and presented. 

The effects of this type of discussion extend beyond 
the confines of pure theory. Any theory of public 
reason has obvious implications for institutional ar- 
rangements. A merit version of public reason yields 
those tiered arrangements that seem to be required in 
adjudication: the ideas of claimants, public space, and 
impartial judges that sketch the institutional frame- 
work of political liberalism. Also found in merit ar- 
rangements is the expectation that reasoning will lead 
to convergence, not divergence: The exercise of intu- 
ition, common sense, science, and reasonableness will 
incline members of the political order to support the 
rules and procedures of the political domain (Rawls 
1993, especially Lecture III). In this way the state and 
its member communities occupy separate levels con- 
nected by the common thread of public reason. This 
close relationship of merit to the arrangements of the 
political domain suggests that any impressive changes 
in theories of public reason will require a reordering of 
political institutions as well. 

The discussion begins with a series of thought exper- 
iments on the practical operations of public reason. I 
argue that it is impossible to reason to impartial or fair 
conclusions with two types of speakers in political 
settings, largely because of the scope and depth of the 
disagreements they represent. I also maintain that 
incompatible beliefs represent the legitimate pluralism 
of the liberal state and reproduce in public reason the 
disputes that the liberal state must manage. I further 
argue that the divisive outcomes of public reason 
cannot be mitigated by excluding comprehensive doc- 
trines from public space. The routine connections 
between moral and political reasoning make it unlikely 
that the political domain can be independent of moral 
influence. The task is to identify those forms of public 
reasoning that combine moral and political consider- 
ations. The model of public reasoning which succeeds 
in this assignment is a noncomputational reasoning 
that allows collective terms to dominate simple merit 
adjudication. These terms require a survey of consid- 
erations beyond the merits of the case at hand, and 
they open public reason to the more general needs of 
the political society. 


SPEAKERS IN LIBERAL DISCOURSES 


The languages of liberalism, like all languages, must be 
interpreted in their uses in public reason. The most 
benign interpreter is one who is a native speaker and 
employs the principle of sincerity in stating what terms 
mean. Disputes between these types of speakers orig- 
inate in legitimate differences in interpreting texts. 
Such disputes can be profound and sometimes are 
among the more acrimonious in political societies. 
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Abortion disputes, for example, are mainly over the 
sense and reference of the terms person and harm. 
Even when sincerity is conceded to the disputants, the 
disagreements can continue, for the languages central 
to the dispute may admit rival and reasonable inter- 
pretations among native speakers. 

In many ways disputes that are produced on com- 
mon languages and ontologies are the more mysterious 
in liberal settings, especially when they are intractable. 
That competent and reasonable persons (those who 
want to find an agreement) sharing fundamental per- 
Spectives can be in an intractable dispute is a more 
distressing failure for liberalism than are the problems 
occasioned by radical differences and defections. It 
suggests a failure of reason on those conditions where 
it should be more likely to succeed. It also seems to 
compromise the effectiveness of consent, which is a 
central term in liberal governance. 

A second type of speaker can be labeled a radical. 
This appellation is offered here as a neutral or non- 
evaluative designation in a certain range of disputes. 
Occasionally, disputes can be traced to the fact that 
persons have neither a common language nor ontology 
for negotiating an agreement. Disputes between secu- 
lar and religious communities, for example, may not be 
over the meaning of shared terms but the appropriate 
languages to invoke (e.g., whether God is a relevant 
consideration) and the scope and nature of the real. 
Radical status in this special sense means that the 
disputants may not speak the same language or share 
understandings of reality, even when they are members 
of the same political system and are all native speakers 
of the dominant language. The existence of this type of 
speaker leads to indeterminacy of translations and 
good faith efforts at communication across disparate 
communities (Quine 1960, 1969). 

A third type of speaker is one who has defected from 
the political dialogue that negotiates disputes. Such 
speakers may have a common language and ontology, 
and may even agree on the sense and references of 
governing terms, but one or more of them has opted 
out of the cooperative game. Communication problems 
are primarily framed as some combination of logic and 
fairness in these types of dispute. In moral philosophy 
the proposed resolutions have usually amounted to 
appeals to defectors to reenter the cooperative game. 
Various sameness rules, for example, invite a defector 
to consider what would happen if everyone did what 
s/he is doing, or what it would mean if s/he continued 
to defect when others who are relevantly similar are 
members of the game, and so on (Hare 1965, Singer 
1963). Nonplayers in many ways pose the more tradi- 
tional and uncomplicated problem of political dia- 
logue, namely, that some speakers who are competent 
and who share basic perspectives nevertheless choose 
not to comply with the rules and principles of gover- 
nance. One example of this type of defection is the 
“free rider” problem in both politics and economics: 
An individual who has consented to a collective action 
but decides to consume the products of this action 
without assisting in the production costs. In cases of 
defection, individuals fail to cooperate even though 
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they are members of the political system and have 
accepted common understandings of what membership 
requires. Coercive measures can be selectively applied 
to such persons once the appeals to them have been 
exhausted. 

Let us imagine an ideal forum in which sincere and 
radical speakers are in a dispute with adversaries of 
their same type, and the defector is in a dispute with 
cooperative players. 


Sincere Speakers 


Sincere speakers may be in a dispute with one another 
on any of a number of grounds, since a common 
language and shared political (or even moral) princi- 
ples are no guarantee of lasting harmony. Abortion 
disputes illustrate some of the extreme divisions that 
can occur even among reasonable persons. Any tenta- 
tive (and incomplete) framework for the many ways in 
which persons reason on political matters allows that 
rational persons have clusters of beliefs. These clusters 
are arranged in different ways on different sets of issues 
and problems, and the inventory and arrangement of 
beliefs in each cluster vary with changes in circum- 
stances. Some of what we include in sets of rational 
beliefs must include the ordering principles that ar- 
range clusters and beliefs. At least occasionally an 
ordering will yield a representative or dominant belief. 
This yield typically follows reflection on a number of 
other considerations and often is a derivative belief. 
The belief that abortion should be proscribed legally, 
for example, occurs (when it has rational standing) 
after a chain of reasoning on other matters, including 
the biological gestation of life, various legal principles 
and rules, and the membership criteria for human 
communities. 

In the well-known story, contemporary participants 
in abortion disputes accept roughly the same set of 
moral and political principles but disagree over the 
references of the principles. Both prolife and prochoice 
advocates subscribe to the basic features of the liberal 
program, which includes an emphasis on individual 
rights and liberties, the harm thesis developed in Mill’s 
libertarian philosophies, and the importance of individ- 
ual life. Both accept the practical conclusion of charg- 
ing the state with the protection of life. Both acknowl- 
edge the reality of human life from birth to death. 
Many prolife advocates, however, extend the protective 
role of the state to embryonic life from fertilization to 
birth. Prochoice assigns partial protection in stages to 
embryonic life, usually beginning with viability, and 
resists the full state protection of life until birth. Prolife 
demands that the law protect fetal life in early gesta- 
tion on the grounds that it is in all important moral 
respects identical to life after birth. Prochoice, by 
either denying the human status of early gestation or 


2 Competence is important in this argument. The mental powers 
needed for mens rea must be demonstrated before punishment is 
justified. Also, the regime must meet at least rudimentary tests of 
fairness. See Dagger (1993). Allowances must also be made for 
legitimate dissent. 
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granting priority status to a woman’s dominion over 
her body, allows other parts of the liberal program to 
dominate, in this case the discretionary authority to 
control one’s own body.? The practical outcome of each 
set of interpretations and arguments is familiar: For 
the prolife side, no abortions, and for the prochoice 
side, freedom of choice on abortions for women in at 
least the early stages of pregnancy. 

What can public reason do to resolve such a dispute? 
In disputes among speakers who share the same moral 
and political program, the problems include selecting 
and defining the principles to use in negotiating a 
resolution. In abortion disputes the beliefs of the 
adversaries determine (in theory) the relevant princi- 
ples. If the Fourteenth Amendment’s requirement of 
due process were to be used to adjudicate abortion, 
then the effective result would be to deny one of the 
two central beliefs in the dispute before deliberations 
begin. If, for example, sexual equality defeats a prolife 
view, then one assumes either that the fetus is not 
human life or is subordinated in importance to a 
woman’s dominion over her body. Neither assumption 
accepts the preeminence that prolife advocates attach 
to early stages of human life.* It is also impossible to 
assimilate abortion to other affiliated principles with- 
out compromising prolife beliefs, the crucial one of 
which is that another is present in the body of the 
woman during pregnancy. One cannot, on this belief, 
cede control to the woman to decide on abortion 
without introducing morally controversial parallels of 
euthanasia decided by others and of homicide. The 
deliberations of due process turned in other directions 
would simply order the rival concepts differently. To 
require legal justifications for abortions in the first 
trimester is hostile to the prochoice argument that 
women have full discretion on whether to continue or 
terminate a pregnancy. Even to explore reasons for 
ending fetal life in early abortions is already to concede 
some of the prolife agenda. In theory, governing prin- 
ciples are authoritative over practices. In this case 
public reason seems to be a simple product of each 
practice. 

Clarifying the meaning of relevant principles is also 
not very helpful. Abortion disputes do not turn on 
definitions of liberty and equality, or even harm. The 
disputes begin on the concept of life itself, in particular 
when human predicates can be assigned to gestational 
life. The assignment of the predicates influences the 
relevance, orderings, and interpretations of other prin- 
ciples. Dworkin (1993) has argued that all sides on 
abortion agree about the sanctity of human life but 
disagree about the relative moral importance of natu- 
ral or human dimensions of life. The natural in Dwor- 
kin’s discussions is more or less biological, the human 


3 Thomson (1971) argues that granting human standing to the fetus 
still does not override the right to control one’s own body. I have 
found in my research and conversations among prochoice people 
exactly such an overriding priority for the woman’s discretionary 
powers, whether or not human life can be claimed for the embryo or 
fetus. 

4 For versions of due process that turn on sexual equality, see 
Calabresi 1985 and Tribe 1988. 
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a notion of (human) investment in life. On these terms 
the abortion debate is in part over whether the frus- 
tration of a biological life is sometimes justified in 
order to avoid frustrating a human contribution to life 
or to other persons’ lives. The key feature of the 
disputes is that reasonable people can disagree on the 
meanings and orderings of various understandings of 
life. No compelling reasons justify either prolife or 
prochoice assignments (even on Dworkin’s optimistic 
expectations for rational dialogue). The moral indeter- 
minacy of the early stages of human gestation and the 
inherent reasonableness of rival orderings of natural 
and human dimensions of life preclude any deliberative 
closure of the dispute. It is not clear how public reason 
can resolve this kind of dispute. All deliberation on 
abortion seems to start with an acceptance of either 
prolife or prochoice beliefs, not conclude with them as 
a reasoned outcome. 

Rawls (1996, lv-lvi) has more recently acknowledged 
that “disputed questions, such as that of abortion, may 
lead to a stand-off between different political con- 
ceptions, and citizens must simply vote on the ques- 
tion....the outcome of the vote is to be seen as 
reasonable, provided all citizens of a reasonably just 
constitutional regime sincerely vote in accordance with 
the idea of public reason.” This may be one way to 
resolve otherwise intractable disputes, except for the 
reality of strategic voting (along with the difficulty of 
specifying “sincere” voting) and the chronic break- 
downs in arithmetical composition rules documented 
in collective choice theory (see overviews in Riker 
1983, dissents and qualifications in Green and Shapiro 
1994). The use of voting as a supplement in public 
reason is complicated in yet another way by the recog- 
nition that individuals may be members of different 
senses of a political system (indicated by Tsebelis 
1990), a prospect more likely in strong pluralism. The 
possibility of multiple political contexts in the “same” 
political society undermines the notion that all citizens 
in a liberal democracy subscribe to the same under- 
standing of voting, no matter how minimal this under- 
standing may be. Voting in these disjointed conditions 
is hardly in any kind of accordance with the shared 
deliberative standards of public reason. 

The disputes between prolife and prochoice advo- 
cates affect even the role of information in rational 
decisions. Abortion counseling illustrates this influ- 
ence. Prochoice has consistently opposed prolife coun- 
seling of women contemplating abortion on the ground 
that it unduly influences women to forgo abortion 
(even given that the need to ensure informed consent 
may require prolife information), an argument ac- 
cepted by the Supreme Court in Thornburgh (1986). 
For years prolife groups were successful in eliminating 
federal funds for family planning clinics that counseled 
pregnant women on abortion as an alternative to 
carrying to term. The dispute over the type and scope 
of information provided in counseling can be traced 
back to metatheories of morality. Prolife wants de- 
tailed (perhaps moral) material on gestation included 
in the counseling package on the ground that any 
complete description of abortion must include such 
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facts, while prochoice wants only minimal (perhaps 
nonmoral) data provided to women on the assumption 
that the woman deciding whether to have an abortion 
assigns moral features to the act. Each position forces 
us to reconsider traditional views on the relationship of 
information and rationality. 


Radical Speakers 


Disputes between radical speakers extend the range of 
indeterminacy. To see these difficulties, think of a 
disagreement between a secular physician and a Chris- 
tian Scientist over medical care for the latter’s infant. 
To a Christian Scientist there is no therapy, no cure, 
because there is no illness. All that is real must be 
good. Illness, as an apparent and even obvious bad, 
must be illusory. Prayer and meditation will extinguish 
the illusion by bringing one’s beliefs into accord with 
the real, which is God’s creation. For a secular practi- 
tioner of contemporary medicine, illness is real. It is a 
condition of the person resulting from a variety of 
causes, including viruses, bacteria, malnutrition, 
trauma, genetic breakdowns, and other factors. Illness 
can respond to therapy, sometimes dramatically, at 
other times slowly and only marginally, sometimes not 
at all. The medical practitioner uses physical and 
mental means to restore health and prolong life. The 
Christian Science practitioner prays and meditates to 
change attitudes toward purported illness (Eddy 1971, 
Peel 1988). 

Christian Science and secular medicine contain be- 
liefs that are adjacent and so may seem to overlap. 
Physicians are more readily inclined to accept effects 
between beliefs and health, so that exclusive preoccu- 
pations with the body (as a physical unit) are not so 
prominent in therapy today. But this shift in attitudes is 
only a parallel belief. Christian Science begins with a 
rejection of “mental” cures and the acceptance of a 
reality that does not contain illness. Beliefs cannot 
affect that which does not exist. The core differences 
between Christian Science and secular medicine are 
ontological. Each practice derives from an understand- 
ing of reality that in all vital matters excludes the rival 
ontology. 

The differences between these types of radical speak- 
ers affect concepts of reason. All empirical versions of 
reasoning, which are prominent in medical practices, 
use information that is falsifiable and the exclusive 
ground for deliberations. On the first point, metaphys- 
ical knowledge, understood as knowledge that exceeds 
the boundaries of naturalism, is excluded from reason- 
ing. Only naturalistic knowledge is allowed, though the 
expressions of knowledge are various and include 
descriptions, mathematical formulations, speculative 
hypotheses, and natural laws. On the second point, the 
reasoning that leads to conclusions (directives and 
explanations mainly) is confined to the domain of what 
can be known, however the known is defined. Conclu- 
sions justified by reference to what cannot be known 
are illicit. This secular version of reason is at odds with 
the spiritual (almost Platonist) approach to reasoning 
by a Christian Scientist, who relies on perspectives that 
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may be known only by God and who accepts a control- 
ling status for the unknown, in the sense that reason 
depends more strongly on what is not known (by 
humans) than what is known. 

Naturalistic and spiritual accounts of human experi- 
ence often rely on common assumptions and employ 
similar research methods. That we must test descriptive 
statements with evidence drawn from only partial 
knowledge of our environment, for example, is a 
working premise endorsed by both skeptics and believ- 
ers. Inductive statistics are often the preferred methods 
for those subscribing to this premise. But even shared 
research programs can still address different realities 
and produce radically different conclusions. The exis- 
tence of God and the appearance of God’s handiwork 
on earth are empirical claims in religious dialogues, as 
are beliefs in at least partial knowledge of higher plans 
and the presence of various types of spiritual figures, 
sometimes including God. The naturalist describes and 
explains, and sometimes expands, an empirical world 
that has been emptied of extraordinary individual 
powers and spiritual presences. These differences can 
also produce divergent research programs. Consider 
the languages that are relevant to the dispute over 
therapy. Foundational concepts of health, life, and 
illness, terms such as cause and effect, and even the 
scope of experience have different meanings in each 
ontology. These differences, formed prior to the entry 
of claims into the forum of public reason, suggest a 
slight but vital change in Hume’s observation: Reason 
is not the slave of the passions but of ontologies that 
use reason as an instrument to mandate outcomes. 

Such rival ontologies as Christian Science and secu- 
Jar medicine are difficult to reconcile or manage with 
any form of reasoning. Imagine the respective mem- 
bers of each introducing claims to the public space of 
the ideal forum. Collateral principles are often used to 
resolve disputes of this type. In this case the minor (and 
hence incompetent) standing of infants can be used by 
both communities to impose a form of treatment, on 
the ground that children cannot give informed consent. 
But what is the treatment to be? Identification of the 
most effective treatment differs radically as one moves 
across the ontologies. The state must select and en- 
force one of the rival ontologies, for public reason will 
not produce an outcome from a deliberative inspection 
of evidence and argument. 

Imposing one ontology over another is not a call for 
grieving. Courts routinely select and enforce some 
claims against others. The logic of a forum does not 
guarantee that reason will find the consensual outcome 
that will satisfy all claimants. Also, outcomes can, and 
probably have to be, nonneutral in their effects. But the 
enforcement of one point of view in a dispute is legally 
and morally authoritative only if the procedures of 
deliberation are in some way not reducible to the 
languages and interpretations that identify the rival 
claims. The scope of the problem is indicated by the 
concession that even neutrality may not be renderable 
in neutral terms, since what it means to be neutral is 
itself disputable (see elaborations of neutrality in 
Goodin and Reeve 1990). Principles may be regarded as 
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neutral, and general, as they are accepted by the 
citizens of a state and as they are accepted as neutral. 
But this pragmatic sense of neutrality, and generality, 
cannot be sustained in the type of pluralism at issue 
here; and if deliberation is dependent on partisan 
interpretations that precede reasoning, then even the 
pragmatic test is lost: Public reason is no longer 
grounded in an overlapping consensus but in those 
values that are exclusively identified with factions. The 
problem is that rival ontologies can dominate public 
reason by swallowing all the vocabularies marking off 
public space. 

The communities housing each set of beliefs, the 
Christian Science religion and secular medical practice, 
are within the political system in the thought experi- 
ment. But an agreement to abide by the outcomes of 
public reasoning also contains expectations that a set of 
political principles will produce a decision on indepen- 
dent criteria of fairness. It is not evident that an 
independent and relevant set of principles can be 
found for adjudicating claims emerging from rival 
ontologies. What counts as evidence will differ between 
the two communities, and rules of inference and argu- 
ment will be influenced by the competing understand- 
ings of reality. 

Political liberalism is famously different from com- 
prehensive versions of liberalism that insist on liberal 
thought throughout the society (Rawls 1993). A polit- 
ical liberal can tolerate nonliberal values so long as 
citizens subscribe to the principles of governance that 
mark off the political domain and accept the practices 
needed to sustain the political order. But the principles 
must be independent in directing or guiding those who 
are responsible for adjudicating disputes. Public reason 
depends in part on the capacity of the political domain 
to address and resolve community disputes from a 
distance that satisfies impartiality. 

Impartiality is crippled by the first two types of 
dispute. In the case of sincere speakers, the vocabular- 
ies of governance are empty without the meanings 
assigned to them by the disputants. The dispute is in 
effect reproduced in the political domain. In the case of 
radical speakers, the governing language has no power 
to resolve the dispute. The rival beliefs can so com- 
pletely absorb the vocabulary of reason that nothing is 
left as a public dialogue. Reason itself is a contentious 
topic in disputes among speakers of the second type. 
Disputes must be resolved by other arrangements 
(MacIntyre 1981, 1988). 


Defectors 


The third type of speaker produces the least compli- 
cated dispute. A person who defects from a coopera- 
tive effort presents a classic problem of compliance. 
Imagine now a person who is competent, understands 
and has accepted the authority of the political domain, 
and consents to the principles that govern the relations 
s/he has with other members of the political system. 
Now suppose that this individual fails to comply with 
legally constituted rules of the system. If appeals 
emerging from the exercise of public reason do not 
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succeed in ensuring compliance, then the use of coer- 
cion is justified on rational grounds. It sometimes 
seems that this direct and simple type of dispute is the 
paradigmatic case on which liberal governance devel- 
ops its concepts and working logic. Failure of any part 
of the conditions of this dispute—such as competence 
or consent—yields modifications and extensions of the 
liberal program. But the case is too easy in its reliance 
on common understandings in liberalism. The plural- 
ism on which liberalism is predicated can also extend to 
the meanings and relevance of governing vocabularies 
in public reason, as the first two types of dispute 
demonstrate. 


TYPES OF PLURALISM 


It helps in framing and addressing these breakdowns of 
public reasoning to know that a social order can be 
pluralist in several ways. One is the dimension of scope. 
Sincere speakers, exemplified here by the dispute over 
abortion, share a considerable property in a single 
conceptual scheme. They may have common beliefs on 
a wide range of events, relationships, and theories, and 
they generally accept a set of democratic rules and 
principles. But they diverge dramatically on the mean- 
ing and scope of life. Radical speakers do not have 
strong overlapping views. For example, Christian Sci- 
entists differ from secular medical practitioners on 
foundational views of human experience. Each has a 
conceptual scheme that is mainly separate from the 
other. The scope of disagreement is comprehensive. 

A second dimension is depth. One can disagree 
about truth, or the concept of truth. Two persons, for 
example, can disagree on whether the more effective 
treatment for meningitis is meditation or antibiotics. 
This is a disagreement on truth. They can also disagree 
on what it is that makes the two propositions true. This 
a disagreement on the concept of truth. The depth of a 
disagreement can be extended or contracted. Abortion 
partisans disagree on the concept of truth, but the 
dispute can occur even when the conceptual dispute is 
confined to the comparatively narrow vocabulary of 
abortion issues. The dispute over healing that the 
second type of speaker represents is a disagreement 
over the concept of truth that generates two exclusive 
and comprehensive conceptual schemes. 

Still another dimension is represented by differences 
that occur even when individuals agree on the meaning 
and application of governing vocabularies. The defec- 
tor produces a dispute within a common conceptual 
scheme. There is no disagreement here on truth, the 
concept of truth, or any important issues of scope. The 
dispute can be due to material or moral differences, or 
to defects of various types, including failure of will, 
flawed character, simple greed, miscalculation, or any 
of numerous conditions that lead persons to disputes 
within a shared conceptual scheme. But whatever the 
sources, these disputes are neither complex nor elusive 
for public reason. 

The first two dimensions, however, introduce a plu- 
ralism that undermines merit forms of public reason. 
Dispute management is difficult when political differ- 
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ences are informed by these different understandings 
of human experience simply because each side must 
view the other as wrong on both method and conclu- 
sion. The pluralism that results from these differences 
is deep, meaning that more than one incompatible 
conceptual scheme represents the “same” social and 
perhaps physical reality. Each proponent of realist and 
epistemic truth, for example, rejects as a social practice 
that which defines the other. Yet, each philosophy can 
and does enter claims into the public space that 
represents political liberalism. 

The problems described here occur in what may be 
called the conceptual center of the liberal program. 
Liberal perspectives on truth require the absence of a 
unique interpretation of language and experience. 
From this requirement follows the pluralism of belief 
characterizing liberal regimes. Beliefs may also differ, 
however, on the sense and reference of governing 
concepts and principles. This secondary extension of 
pluralism to the central areas of political authority can 
reduce the governing languages of the liberal state to 
partisan interests. The expectations of objectivity and 
impartiality that historically have characterized theo- 
ries of the rational state are difficult to maintain if 
governing vocabularies can be appropriated for parti- 
san use in politics. In yet another version of the 
self-reflective (e.g., liar) paradox, the liberal state 
originates in a pluralism that can turn on itself and in 
doing so compromise the authority of the state to 
govern differences. Stated bluntly, a state that origi- 
nates in the acceptance of parochial over generalizable 
truths loses its distinct and independent standing if it 
cannot manage the extension of disputes over truth and 
the concept of truth to its governing languages. 


MORAL BELIEFS 


A number of measures have been proposed in liberal 
theory to stabilize authority when political pluralism 
affects the capacity of the state to govern. These 
measures usually address religious beliefs, but the 
general points hold for any divisive doctrine. The most 
direct measure is to bracket divisive beliefs and claims 
(discussed in Rawls 1993, 247-54, as the “exclusive 
view”). This proposal appears in strongest form in 
theories of political liberalism in large part because 
bracketing simultaneously ensures both effective gov- 
ernance in divisive conditions and separations between 
communities and the political domain. The liberal 
state, as an artifact created by member communities 
with rival comprehensive doctrines, must be free to 
some degree of community values if it is to govern. The 
difficulty of reconciling diverse moral beliefs in the 
absence of authority is the occasion for the formation 
of the state in liberal theory. Obviously, the full intro- 
duction of incompatible moral doctrines into the polit- 
ical domain re-creates the disputes and differences that 
the state is to manage; and doctrinal views that absorb 
political vocabularies also compromise the separation 
between state and community. Bracketing these moral 
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views and using political principles to manage disputes 
is one way to avoid these problems.’ 

A second approach is developed in later work by 
Rawls. In the 1993 edition of Political Liberalism, he 
allows claims and appeals formed on comprehensive 
doctrines into public space if they strengthen public 
reason. The usual examples offered to elaborate this 
view are drawn from times of political and moral crisis, 
such as the abolitionist and civil rights movements 
(Rawls 1993, Lecture VI, especially pp. 240-54). These 
more inclusive versions of public reason are still strin- 
gent, however. They may require believers to shape 
their doctrines to accommodate political needs, and in 
any case they are little more than bracketing with more 
explicit conditions for entry. Now, in what Rawls calls 
the wide view of public reason, a third proposal has 
emerged.® Certain types of comprehensive views may 
be politically acceptable if they are consistent with 
liberal principles, and the political claims that follow 
from them are supported by the values and principles 
of political liberalism. These are the threshold tests 
found even in the wide view of public reason. They tell 
us that the political domain is still to function as a 
gatekeeper for community values and to remain as the 
dominant set of governing practices in society. 

It can be helpful to remember certain history lessons 
in evaluating political theories that rely on distinctions 
between political and moral languages, in particular 
those famous exercises that instruct us on the failures 
of partitions between facts and values. Intimate rela- 
tionships between descriptive and value statements are 
legion and include the occasional deductive relation- 
ship, various overlaps of descriptive and evaluative 
languages in a number of social practices, and the 
strong normative influences of social structures on 
what may appear to be neutral descriptive languages 
(Foot 1969, Searle 1969). But the predictable observa- 
tion that bracketing any dimension of language is 
exceedingly difficult, especially when the language is on 
the normative order of morality, misses the opportu- 
nity to elaborate on the many nuanced relationships 
between moral and political domains that help craft a 
logic of public reason. 

The close etymology of moral and political/legal 
languages hardly needs mentioning. Both are norma- 
tive and expressed in forms of practical reason that aim 
to govern relations among persons and groups in 
human communities. Morality is usually concerned 
with the protection and provision of a set of prudential 
goods that includes life, health, integrity, and truth and 
that typically extends concerns for realizing these 
goods to others as well as the self. Both autonomy and 
liberty are necessary conditions in moral actions. Pol- 


5 Rawls 1993, Lecture VI, especially pp. 240-54. If the moral values 
are unavoidably divisive, they must be suspended for the polttical 
process to work successfully. This requirement is nothing more than 
a restatement of the initial agreement in any version of the social 
contract to be bound by the principles and outcomes of the political 
domain. 

6 Rawls elaborated this view in symposiums at the University of 
Michigan (March 1995) and the Harvard Divinity School, the latter 
published as Rawls, Sandal, and West 1995. 
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itics is a concept that decomposes into such terms as 
freedom, obligation, legitimacy, and authority. Coer- 
cion is one method for directing actions in political 
settings. Most of the modern vocabularies in morality 
and politics seem reasonably distinct from (though 
often dependent on) theoretical terms—such as expla- 
nation, causality, and even understanding—that lead to 
statements about the way the world is. 

Various definitions of morality can be found in 
contemporary philosophy, which provides at least three 
plausible models of moral reasoning: deduction, induc- 
tion, and coherence. These models are more or less 
useful in different settings, though even a cursory 
reading of this paper will display the affinities of the 
arguments here for a coherence model (also favored by 
Rawls). The relevant point is that both political and 
moral reasoning are represented by these three mod- 
els, and there is no reason to think that the formal 
expressions of reasoning can demarcate morality and 
politics.” It is also improbable that the state can be 
insulated from the peculiar form of morality Rawls 
(1996, 13, 175) labels a comprehensive doctrine or that 
such doctrines are hostile to the political deliberations 
of public reasoning. 

The state is clearly a kind of moral undertaking 
(Rawls 1993). But its distinctive moral framework is 
also influenced by the moral beliefs and practices of its 
constituent communities, which are among the main 
resources for defining political issues and resolutions. 
Even the strongest advocates for a separation between 
political and moral reasoning acknowledge the type of 
broad influence represented by the abolitionist and 
civil rights movements in the United States. These 
movements, inspired by the morality of religious be- 
liefs, were critical in expanding the criteria for mem- 
bership in the political system. More generally, moral 
beliefs can affect modern political societies by defining 
and redefining the languages of politics. Principles are 
given a different scope, perhaps also a different sense, 
as the result of moral influences. Morality can also 
reshape the dimensions of public space, changing the 
standards for political effectiveness and the rules of 
inclusion and exclusion for issues. These moral effects 
are not just found in times of crisis. They are perennial 
features of political life. Many originate in beliefs 
comprehensive enough to raise the suspicions of a 
political liberal, but still they seem to have beneficent 
effects in restructuring the scope and logic of public 
reasoning. 

One explanation for the congenial associations of 
comprehensive doctrines and public reasoning is the 
obvious distinction between comprehensiveness and 
divisiveness. Some doctrines are not only comprehen- 
sive but also inclusive and even conciliatory. Buddhism 


7 Since I am denying sharp distinctions between moral and political 
reasoning, I do not provide a full definition of either morality or 
politics. For an unusually clear summary of these three models of 
moral reasoning, see Beauchamp and Childress 1994, chapter 1. Any 
number of texts and anthologies in moral philosophy elaborate the 
relationships of truth to moral thinking, including the standard books 
by Hudson (1970) and Castaneda and Nakhnikian (1965). Also see 
Frohock 1978 for a discussion of the concept of politics 
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is an example. Contrast this encompassing philosophy 
with current views on abortion, many of which are only 
partial cuts into human experience but exceedingly 
harsh toward opponents. That doctrines are compre- 
hensive, meaning that they provide a complete articu- 
lation of all values and virtues for the moral life, is not 
a relevant consideration. Nor is the observation that a 
doctrine is a form of community morality. Divisiveness 
is the relevant consideration in public reasoning, and it 
is also the main issue in the conditions of pluralism 
described here. 

The effects of moral reasoning on political languages 
are sometimes overriding. Consider, again, the thought 
experiments on abortion issues and medical therapy. 
These disputes close the separation between moral and 
political languages that liberalism establishes. Political 
terms in these disputes do not have an independent 
sense and reference. Their meanings originate in the 
communities that form the political domain and are 
relevant as they bear on political issues and problems. 
The abortion and therapy disputes are about the 
protection of life and the right to exercise discretionary 
authority over one’s body and the health of one’s 
children. It is hard to see where the moral and political 
can be demarcated as these matters enter public space. 
Bracketing moral beliefs in these cases seems to re- 
move the political dimensions also. Holding divisive 
moral disputes out of the political machinery is a 
peculiar suggestion on any grounds. The upshot of the 
proposal is that the state is proportionately reluctant to 
adjudicate issues as they become more obvious candi- 
dates for adjudication. This seems to be the inverse of 
the proper ordering of state action and political need. 

Even those arguments that establish political domi- 
nance over morality do not break all ties between the 
two practices. The most direct form of political domi- 
nance is state adjudication of intractable moral dis- 
putes. The abortion dispute cannot be resolved by the 
disputants. It must be managed by the state, which 
legitimately does so on the basis of the needs of the 
political domain. But it is fatuous to think that any 
resolution, even one that temporizes by maintaining 
the status quo, can be independent of the moral views 
of the rival doctrines. Any imposed or negotiated 
solution will represent portions, perhaps wholes, of the 
prolife and prochoice positions. The same observation 
can be made of the therapy dispute example. Shielding 
Christian Science from regulation implicitly endorses a 
meditative approach to healing, or at least the political 
value of tolerance over the maintenance of life for 
children. Invading the religious community with im- 
posed medical therapy amounts to a rejection of prayer 
as a form of healing. In any construction of the state’s 
role there is complicity in a moral point of view, 
typically (though not necessarily) including a moral 
belief drawn from one of the disputing communities. 
Even a political dominance of morality justified by 
extreme conditions, say, the survival of the society, is 
still dependent on moral views. In this case survival 
would have to be morally weighed against the values 
that would be sacrificed by maintaining the political 
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community. Not all social orders may be worth main- 
taining from a moral point of view (Hart 1963). 

The intimacies of moral and political reasoning are 
nowhere so explicit as in the plea for reasonableness 
that characterizes liberal regimes. The threshold test 
for membership in liberal political systems is a willing- 
ness to accept the reality of opposing views and the 
mutual advantages of a system of adjudication for the 
disputes that follow pluralism. The practical result of 
the acceptance is that individuals subscribe to a social 
order in which all moral doctrines must be minimally 
governed to secure the general advantages of social 
cooperation. That may require the denial or contrac- 
tion of any particular moral claims. An individual who 
is not reasonable in this minimal sense obviously is not 
a member of a liberal political system. This condition is 
found in all contractual agreements. 

But what it means to be reasonable is still complex. 
Both slavery and abortion are disputes in which there is 
asymmetry at basic levels. Unlike a disagreement over 
the role of the state in the economy that rests on 
common economic frameworks and variables, these 
two disputes are traceable in substantial part to radi- 
cally different definitions of the human person. 
Whether one can be reasonable is a function of these 
deep considerations. If one believes that slavery and 
abortion are (respectively) denials of humanity and 
murder, reasonableness is not an opportunity, even if 
one accepts the advantages of general adjudication. In 
the phrase of the day, moral reasoning will occasionally 
require zero tolerance for certain actions and practices 
by compelling a political view. In the “Evangelium 
Vitae” (John Paul II, 1995), for example, the inviola- 
bility of human life assigned to the first hours after 
conception requires a political opposition to legalized 
abortion. Put more generally, morality affects politics 
by requiring that allegiances to the state be always 
conditional, never absolute. The practical effect is that 
whether one can be reasonable on any particular set of 
political issues and problems is influenced by moral 
values. Also, the deep pluralism expected in liberal 
conditions can be expected to produce rival under- 
standings of reality and moral principles. This extended 
pluralism will give different interpretations or weights 
to the sense of reasonableness in different parts of the 
political domain. 

Public reason may be more accurately understood 
not as a check on morals at the entry points to politics 
but as a device to introduce morality into political 
domains. The language of the forum is sometimes 
decisively invested with community values, and these 
languages cannot be generalized among communities if 
the conceptual distance among them is too great. The 
state is a moral player in closing these spatial differ- 
ences among community languages and in introducing 
moral perspectives to political needs. Public space may 
then be seen as a negotiated space that varies with 
moral and political issues and with types of speakers. 
The authoritative role for public reason may be as a 
kind of filter and monitor of generic moralities as they 
enter political deliberations and of political domains 
shaped in part by the influence of moral reasoning. 
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PUBLIC REASONING: FROM MERIT TO 
COLLECTIVE CONSIDERATIONS 


Theories of public reason that bracket divisive views 
are continuous with the basic liberal impulse to parti- 
tion human experience. The demarcations among 
state, society, and individual that mark the historical 
transitions to classical liberalism establish the grounds 
for concepts of public space and impartial deliberations 
removed from divisive influences. But if the insulation 
between state and community is porous, then an ade- 
quate theory of public reason must accommodate the 
extension of pluralism to governing languages without 
sliding into political chaos or moral nihilism. 

The arguments here indicate that fortifying the 
partitions between state and community with a more 
refined political language is a gatekeeper exercise in 
futility. Nor can it be worthwhile to thicken the liberal 
program with additional values or interpretations of 
extant principles as a condition for playing the liberal 
game. Some recent contributions have padded the 
liberal program in remarkably strong ways. ‘The liberal 
state is now regarded by many distinguished theorists 
as a community with overriding values and goals that 
have content (they include the good as well as the 
right) and must be accepted by citizens if they are to be 
members of the liberal political system.® But if lan- 
guage is open to rival meanings, then thicker brackets 
and additional layers of values and interpretations will 
also be proper targets for redefinition and partisan use. 
Language does not escape its elastic foundations by 
making terms more explicit or elaborate or by adding 
normative content (like virtues). That exercise is 
roughly equivalent to increasing the volume of one’s 
voice in talking to those who do not understand one’s 
language. Shouting does not work. 

A more effective approach to public reasoning than 
bracketing divisive beliefs or imposing gateway inter- 
pretations on political vocabularies is to recognize 
exactly what form of reasoning can be maintained when 
governing languages yield multiple interpretations. 
Two complementary approaches suggest a workable 
theory of public reasoning. One is the rejection of all 
forms of computational reasoning. At its formal ex- 
treme, computational thinking is top-down reasoning, 
meaning that first-order rules and principles are ap- 
plied to particular cases in step-by-step procedures. 
This serial type of reasoning resembles a Turing (1950) 
machine as it decides the fit between general and 
particular levels of a system within the provinces of the 
system itself. 

A computational system has a finite and Listed set of 


8 This “tough love” version of liberalism is developed (in different 
ways) by, among others, Macedo 1990, Galston 1991, and Rawls 
1993, and it provides neat and quick solutions to many problems 
widely viewed as dilemmas for liberal theories. See, for example, 
Rawils’s (1993, 199-200) easy judgment that, of course, dissident 
resistance to standard educational curricula must give way to the 
needs of democratic citizens for a secular education. All the agonized 
reflections in, for example, Wisconsin v. Yoder (1972) are presumably 
Just misunderstandings of the thickness of the liberal program and 
the scope of the political domain in ensuring the skills needed for 
public reason. 
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transition rules which, when applied to any state of the 
system, provide for the deduction of a subsequent 
state. The requirements for such a system are easy to 
specify: The system is closed in the sense that all the 
variables affecting it are abstract components of state 
descriptions and the transition rules, which means that 
the formal structures of the system are its states and 
the set of dependency relations found in the transition 
rules. No other exogenous variables intervene. Certain 
physical systems, perhaps only in a laboratory setting, 
can meet these requirements. A controlled experiment 
that limits variables to their causal laws and sequen- 
tial states represents computational reasoning. John 
Searle’s Chinese room experiment qualifies as an imag- 
inative computational system, if the simulator manag- 
ing inputs and outputs exhausts the mechanisms of the 
system and the system lacks consciousness.? 

A local and homogeneous political community, one 
in which the primary values and transition rules are 
understood without qualifications, may be able to use 
algorithms to produce subsequent states from previous 
states. But we are reminded of Hart’s (1961, 89-96) 
caveats on systems of law without rules of recognition: 
They cannot address unanticipated cases or disputes 
over the scope and meaning of primary rules. These 
limitations are flaws that make computational systems 
unlikely models for public reasoning. That authorities 
typically cannot actually compute in mechanistic fash- 
ion is one of the points in the thought experiments 
elaborated here. Contemporary theories of language 
also concede the limitations and perhaps impossibility 
of computational reasoning. It may be that computa- 
tion devolves to coercion to shield political structures 
from the natural inquiries of citizens. But the point is 
that the stability and even possibilities of computa- 
tional political systems depend on an acceptance of the 
properties of the system either spontaneously or coer- 
cively maintained. Unlike physical systems, a human 
community must introduce dissenting powers in order 
to complete the range of variables producing the 
computations. 

In the strong pluralism introduced by radical speak- 
ers, noncomputational reasoning must dominate, on 
the assumption that a reduction of governing languages 
to partisan disputes leaves all precepts open. An unre- 
stricted and continuing dialogue is a version of non- 
computational reasoning that suffices in public do- 
mains. When successful, it is a group form of parallel 
processing: multiple and simultaneous explorations of 
proposals with many kinds of techniques. Listen to a 
good conversation. Narratives and linear modes of 
reasoning compete and complement one another in the 
movement of expressed thoughts. The goal of the 
conversation is mutual understanding of alternatives 
and resolutions and, finally, an acknowledgment of the 
best or just outcome. The logic is bottom-up in the 
sense that first-order rules and principles do not dom- 


? Of course, some of Searle’s major critics do assign consciousness, Or 
at least understanding (Dennett 1991, 435-40), to the system of 
inputs and outputs. For the onginal description of the thought 
experiment, see Searle 1980. 
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inate but only guide. Procedures (at best) are in place 
to yield a solution that is not specified in advance. The 
system of reasoning is creative, not algorithmic. Per- 
sons who reason in this system must be open to 
unanticipated possibilities. Computational reasoning is 
to be controlled by an acknowledged text. Imperatives 
and prescriptions for action follow (within a narrow 
range) the acceptance of acknowledged rules and 
principles. Noncomputational reasoning can have no 
controlling text. The text (if there is one) is produced 
from deliberations as a crafted and open instrument of 
dialogue. The familiar model of an open conversation is 
the natural form of public reasoning when governing 
languages are subject to rival and reasonable interpre- 
tations. 

The self-reflective powers of a conversation collapse 
venerable distinctions between political and philosoph- 
ical dialogue (see Barber 1988 for the distinctions). 
The defining style of political talk is to take anything 
relevant to the issues at hand into the discussion. A 
lively political argument on abortion, for example, will 
easily move among and between distinctions in species 
of dialogue almost from moment to moment, including 
those between theoretical and argumentative talk. Dis- 
cussions on the proper regulation of abortion are 
impossible without references to the origin and mean- 
ing of life, the standing of the fetus (or unborn child), 
a woman’s right to control her own body, and, in 
general, the sense and scope of prochoice and prolife 
languages. But all the distinctions are open to move- 
ment, including that between speaker and hearer 
(which typically can barely be recognized in the heat 
and light of good conversation). A noncomputational 
version of public reason is dialectical, and it has an 
unremitting scrutiny that makes all communication 
transitional and provisional and all items (including 
organizational frameworks) part of the material for 
discussion. 

A second approach to public reasoning identifies the 
one defining constraint that avoids the risk of chaos 
and nihilism suggested by unrestricted interpretation: a 
concern for the collective arrangements of the political 
society. Collective references are easily found today 
throughout public reasoning. They lead us away from 
merit forms of public reasoning to those larger consid- 
erations that have always been a part of theories of the 
state. In Wisconsin v. Yoder (1972), a case that has 
become a critical test for rival understandings of the 
scope of the liberal state, the Supreme Court addressed 
the issue of balancing the state’s interests in universal 
education against the free exercise clause of the First 
Amendment and the interests of parents in rearing 
their children. The Amish argued that enforcement of 
the compulsory attendance law after the eighth grade 
would endanger, if not destroy, their religious beliefs 
and hence their community. The state argued that the 
critical skills taught in secular public schools are 
needed for citizenship in a liberal democracy and to 
survive economically in the modern world (Choper 
1982). 

Amish practices represent a separate way of life. The 
abandonment of violence and most accoutrements of 
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modern life are tokens for an independent cultural 
existence in distinct geographic regions. But the Amish 
are also members of the American liberal political 
system. They presented themselves in court during 
Yoder through their attorneys, argued their case ac- 
cording to rules of evidence and argument stipulated 
by the legal system, and indicated that they were willing 
to abide by the Court’s decision. The gravity of the 
issue for them is dramatized by data indicating that 
their young may be increasingly inclined to drift away 
into Western culture (Erickson, Erickson, and 
Hostetler 1980; Hostetler 1993; Kraybill 1989). But 
even more important, the meaning of Amish culture is 
frxed in part from its existence in Western societies. 
The Amish, as an insular community opposed to many 
Western values and beliefs, are premodern in their 
resistance to such technologies as television and the 
telephone. None of these observations could be made 
if the Amish were a community geographically isolated 
from Western culture. 

A similar context-dependent definition of Christian 
Science is persuasive. If the core belief of Christian 
Science were expressed in a theistic society that had 
little contact with secular views on medicine, especially 
if the dominant and perhaps exclusive religion were 
Christian Science, the meanings of the defining reli- 
gious statements would be different. The current ex- 
pression of the belief that illness is an illusion with no 
ontological standing is semantically linked to the exis- 
tence of modern medicine. The concepts of disease, the 
body, and health on which the claims of Christian 
Science are developed rely on the vocabularies of 
medical practices. The disease that is illusory, for 
example, is not a version of spiritual possession prom- 
inent in Scripture but is the empirical sense of disease 
found in current medical theory and practice. Under- 
standing the full import of Christian Science also 
requires that one be conversant with recent medical 
practices. Even the radical standing of Christian Sci- 
ence views on illness and health depend on medical 
advances. Imagine, for example, how prosaic these 
views might have been at a time prior to the impressive 
advances of modern medicine. Community beliefs, 
even as tokens of moral realism, depend on conven- 
tions for their full meanings. 

Semantics are not the full story. The effects of 
arguments drawn from beliefs vary with context. To see 
this pattern of influence, look at two of the opposing 
forms of argument found in disputes like Yoder. Let the 
presentations drawn from religious beliefs be called 
exclusive, meaning that the arguments move in one way 
to one truth that is regarded as generalizable to all 
reasoning persons. Those who make such arguments 
can express their identity in the argument and the truth 
that the argument presents. Let presentations from 
critical perspectives be called inclusive. These entertain 
a menu of possible arguments leading to similar con- 
clusions and the possibility of multiple truths from 
different arguments. The person making the argument 
and drawing the conclusion may remain distant from 
method or outcome in maintaining an impartial or 
objective stance. In this type of presentation the person 
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is invited to develop argumentative skills that provide 
entrée without commitment to various truths and 
concepts of truth. The antagonism between these forms 
of arguments is undeniable. If one maintains, for 
example, that only an uncritical immersion in religion 
will provide for religious experiences, then the critical 
thinking of liberal institutions of learning (which re- 
quire a distance from subject matter that avoids com- 
mitment) would be hostile to one’s religious needs. 
Similarly, the invitation to immerse oneself in a belief 
would be repugnant to anyone who is merely surveying 
religious experiences from a detached point of view. 

Now let a political society be homogeneous or 
heterogeneous with respect to these two types of 
presentation. Society A has a membership consisting 
only of religious persons (who, for the convenience of 
this thought experiment, have common arguments and 
truths). Society B has only supporters of critical per- 
spectives as its members. A third, C, is mixed—both 
believers and critics (let these terms represent religious 
and critical perspectives) are found in the political 
domain. The standing of each type of presentation will 
vary across these societies. In-house presentations, 
such as those from believers in A, will be reinforcing, 
while external presentations, a believer’s presentation 
in B, for example, will be overriding or undermining. 
The value of presentations also varies among the 
societies. Critics may find their presentations more 
important when they visit A, less important in B. 
Believers may present a mirror image of this evalua- 
tion, assigning a higher standing to proselytizing among 
the critics in B than reinforcing the faith in A. But 
whatever the particular assignments, in both A and B 
the presentations of each perspective will have differ- 
ent functions and values. 

Society C is more complex, with a subtle range of 
functions and values. In this society, which represents 
more adequately the setting for the liberal state, state 
exemptions and regulations turn on proportions and 
equilibria between exclusive and inclusive presenta- 
tions. In Yoder the Court examined the scope and 
location of the Amish in the political system. The fact 
that the Amish are a relatively small and passive 
community with little capacity to disrupt or alter secu- 
lar values probably was a factor in the decision to grant 
an exemption for their educational needs. If a funda- 
mentalist sect of impressive size had petitioned the 
Court similarly, then the same utilitarian consider- 
ations would have provided the justices with consider- 
ations against granting an exemption. 

A form of public reason that accommodates a more 
complete range of human experience could provide for 
both exclusive and inclusive presentations in social 
arrangements. Pluralism, remember, can be satisfied 
along a number of dimensions. One is B, a society of 
those who are uncommitted to a single overriding truth 
and prepared to tolerate a diverse set of community 
beliefs and ways of life. This type is the liberal society 
through and through, in which pluralism is secured 
through epistemology. We might label this intellectual 
pluralism. Another type of pluralism is found in the 
social arrangements of C, which can also include 
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dissimilar moral communities. This might be seen as 
institutional pluralism. Now, if both exclusive and 
inclusive presentations, religious beliefs and critical 
perspectives, are devices widely used to render human 
experience intelligible, a judgment exceeding the sim- 
ple merits of cases can select the second type of 
pluralism on the grounds that it is more robust in 
meeting human needs. Decisions on exemptions or 
regulations might be guided accordingly. The arrange- 
ments of communities—their relationships to one an- 
other, the set of beliefs and claims emerging from 
them, their relative size and distribution, the political 
implications of beliefs—are the primary considerations 
in this type of public reasoning. They enter public 
reason as holistic considerations and as semantic con- 
texts for the presentations that each philosophy makes. 

It is an axiom of liberal realities that some commu- 
nities in the liberal state do not meet the standards of 
liberalism. Churches and the military are two promi- 
nent examples of nonliberal institutions which may 
flourish in liberal settings. The standing issue in liberal 
political societies is the extent to which liberal values, 
especially autonomy, are to be protected by the state. A 
shift to collective considerations allows the state to 
permit nonliberal practices if the arrangements of the 
larger society are enriched or not threatened by these 
arrangements and the practices pass minimal thresh- 
olds identified by moral reasoning. For example, a 
liberal state may allow gender-based hierarchies in 
consensual religious communities but not a coercive 
exploitation of one sex by another. The logic of collec- 
tive reasoning allows the acceptance of values that one 
would not generalize to the entire society if these 
values are conducive to the productive flourishing of 
diverse human communities. A state governed by such 
considerations is charged with the protection of diver- 
sity rather than the enhancement of liberal values 
(Galston 1996). 

J have argued that the critical thinking represented 
by noncomputational reasoning must dominate public 
reasoning in conditions of strong pluralism. But the 
liberal state that relies on collective considerations can 
still favor a distribution of beliefs and communities 
dense with closed forms of organization. In this sense 
the arguments here both align with and dissent from 
liberal critics who reject “the universalist pretensions 
of liberal theory’ (Gray 1996, 360). The open dialogues 
that represent liberal styles of thinking and talking are 
privileged as modes of public reasoning but not in the 
larger society of communities that constitute the liberal 
state. 

Unlike every other community in the political soci- 
ety, the state must attend to the complete arrange- 
ments of collective life. Public reason crafted on this 
understanding moves beyond the merits of cases to 
more general considerations. This expansive sense of 
public reason will not be contained within a juridical 
form of reasoning that shields its deliberations from 
external considerations, in this instance the needs of 
the political society. One consequence will be a loss of 
the impartial face that models liberal expectations. But, 
then, it is the vain effort to secure impartiality by 
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attending exclusively to merit that paralyzes public 
reason in those divisive conditions when it is most 
needed. Collective terms may be the first anchor in a 
version of public reason that succeeds in considering 
both moral and political arguments. 
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t the beginning of the century, the Constitution was amended to permit direct election of U.S. 
senators. We examine the shift to determine the extent to which an electoral reform can result in 
meaningful change. Variables are analyzed that tap the Senate’s membership and responsiveness 
before and after direct election, and House data are employed to control for history effects. The results 
indicate that changing the mode of senatorial selection did indeed lead to alterations in the composition and 
sensitivity of the Senate, a finding that should encourage caution regarding the electoral reforms being 


advocated at the end of the century. 


occurred for the last time in November 1912. 

Just a few months later, on May 31, 1913, the 
17th Amendment to the U.S. Constitution went into 
effect. It brought down the curtain on indirect elections 
by altering Article 1, Section.3, such that subsequent 
Senate vacancies were filled via direct popular elec- 
tions. Indirect senatorial elections had always been 
controversial. At the Constitutional Convention the 
procedure eventually passed 10-0 (Madison [1840] 
1987, 87), but Alexander Hamilton, Elbridge Gerry, 
James Madison, and especially James Wilson all ex- 
pressed reservations. Wilson’s advocacy of direct elec- 
tions was taken up by others over the decades and 
began to gain great momentum in the late 1880s (see 
Swift 1996, 176). In the first session of the 52d Congress 
(1891) alone, the House received seven memorials 
from state legislatures, 54 petitions from interest 
groups, and 25 proposed resolutions from members of 
Congress advocating direct popular election of sena- 
tors (Riker 1955, 467). In fact, in each session of 
Congress between 1893 and 1911, the House passed a 
popular election amendment only to see it fail in the 
other chamber, where sitting senators had a vested 
interest in preserving a method of selection that had 
been good to them (Perrin 1910). 

Impatience with this situation led a number of states, 
beginning in 1904, to adopt the “Oregon model,” which 
extracted pledges from state legislators that they would 
honor the outcome of popular referenda on the Senate 
contests in their state. Passage of the constitutional 
amendment should thus be seen as the culmination of 
a movement that brought about what Senator Robert 
Byrd (D-WV) believes to be “the single most impor- 
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tant reform of the Senate” (1988, 387). Alan Grimes 
goes farther: “No amendment has so fundamentally 
altered the design of the original structure of govern- 
ment” (1978, 2). Not surprisingly, observers expected 
this reform to have momentous consequences. Prior to 
enactment, both supporters and opponents were issu- 
ing incautious predictions. Perhaps the most egregious 
came on the Senate floor itself, where Senator George 
F. Hoar (R-MA) intoned: “Let no man deceive himself 
into the belief that if this change be made, the Senate 
of the United States will long endure” (Congressional 
Record 106 [1893]). Others, such as Senator Porter 
McCumber (R-ND), claimed direct election would 
result in the complete elimination of political parties 
(Congressional Record 47 [1911]). Proponents were 
equally hyperbolic. They believed direct election would 
eradicate political graft, bribery, and corruption, 
thereby revitalizing the entire political system by shift- 
ing power from parties and state legislatures to “un- 
corrupted” lay voters (Daynes 1971, 15-6; Lowry 1911; 
Mitchell 1896). As George Haynes (1938, 1005) later 
noted, “the champions of the change predicted that it 
would effect revolutionary reform in the personnel of 
the Senate.” 

Somewhat surprisingly, systematic analyses of the 
actual as opposed to expected consequence of direct 
elections are not plentiful. King and Ellis (1996, 72) 
observe that, “oddly, there have been few academic 
studies of this amendment, and fewer still that have 
employed the theoretical insights and methodological 
sophistication of modern social science” (but see 
Crook 1992, Daynes 1971, Ellis and King 1996). To the 
extent an opinion has been formed, it seems to be that 
the consequences were minimal. Haynes, once a lead- 
ing advocate (1906), was disappointed with the reality 
of direct elections, writing that no large effect was 
evident (1938, 1005). Bickel (1968, 3) sees the institu- 
tion of direct senatorial elections as perhaps the quint- 
essential example of the “illusion-disillusion” pattern 
of democratic reform. Daynes agrees (1971, vi), and he 
concludes that expectations were “exaggerated and 
overstated” (1971, 149). But for the most part such 
conclusions are derived from impressionistic rather 
than systematic analyses. We believe a more concerted 
investigation is merited. 

Much can be learned from determining the extent to 
which changing the method of senatorial selection 
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altered the Senate itself. The objectives of reform were 
unusually clear and afford us the opportunity to ascer- 
tain whether they were accomplished. Are Bickel and 
others correct to be cynical about the prospects for 
democratic reform, or is their conclusion attributable 
to inadequate research designs? This question is par- 
ticularly poignant in light of the resurgent interest in 
democratic reform. Just as the 20th century began with 
substantial interest in populist electoral reform, so is it 
ending. Limiting the number of legislative terms is now 
the reform of choice, favored by approximately three- 
fourths of the American population. As was the case 
with direct election of senators, the target is a congres- 
sional membership thought to be under the thumb of 
special interests and, therefore, out of touch with 
ordinary Americans. Many believe that changing the 
nature of elections will restore to the people their 
rightful role in legislative government. The parallels 
between the direct election and term limit movements, 
right down to the efforts of each to proceed without a 
constitutional amendment although one would seem to 
be required, are at times uncanny. The Oregon model 
of listing on the ballot the candidates pledged to vote in 
accord with the people’s senatorial preferences has 
merely been replaced by the U.S. Term Limits model, 
which lists on the ballot whether a congressional can- 
didate is pledged to support term limits. As such, using 
the direct election movement as a mirror may provide 
information on the potential effect of current electoral 
reform proposals. 

Our primary purpose is to present systematic evi- 
dence on the degree to which the 17th Amendment 
had any consequences. It is impossible to test each and 
every alleged consequence, so we concentrate on a 
manageable number of what seem to be the more 
central and likely effects. These primarily relate to 
Senate composition and responsiveness. This is appro- 
priate, since changes in the membership and “connect- 
edness” of the Senate were the main desires of reform- 
ers. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP TRAITS 


We begin with the membership of the Senate. Unlike 
most institutions, democratic legislatures are often 
evaluated by membership traits. After all, as Hanna 
Pitkin (1967) and others have so ably argued, descrip- 
tive as well as substantive representation is important. 
To many people, it is essential that a legislative body 
look a certain way, not just act a certain way; besides, it 
is commonly felt that the former affects the latter. 
Such was the thinking, at least, among those who 
argued for changing the mechanism by which senators 
are chosen. Supporters of direct elections were con- 
vinced that reform would alter the kind of person 
typically serving in the Senate, and they wanted des- 
perately to accomplish this goal. Reformers felt that 
senators were aristocratic and detached from ordinary 
people, that they came from aloof and monied families, 
and that they earned their Senate positions not because 
of demonstrated expertise in affairs of government but 
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because of family connections (Agar 1950, 575-82; 
Phillips 1906; Rothman 1966, 250). 

Of course, where proponents of reform saw the need 
to populate the Senate with ordinary people of the 
state, defenders of the status quo feared that direct 
election would open the doors to “a crowd of incom- 
petent, unfit, rash, socialistic and radical men who have 
no proper views of government” (exchange between 
Heyburn [R-ID] and Cummins [R-IA] on the Senate 
floor, Congressional Record 47 [1911]). But whether a 
more popularly oriented body was viewed as improving 
or harming the polity, the point is that both sides 
expected the switch to have a significant effect on the 
composition of the Senate. Is there evidence to support 
this belief? 

It is difficult to acquire objective data on the degree 
to which a senator is aristocratic and under the thumb 
of large monied interests, such as the railroads, or is a 
reasonably typical citizen of the relevant state. We 
employ two measures that are suggestive but not defini- 
tive. The first is whether a senator’s family was a wealthy 
political dynasty. The second is the extent to which a 
senator had previous experience in government. 


POLITICAL DYNASTIES 


Critics of indirect election believed the process af- 
forded special advantages to the well-connected and 
the well-heeled. It was argued that direct election 
would demonstrate that ordinary people were not so 
impressed with family dynasties and the trappings of 
wealth. One partial test of this expectation is whether a 
senator had a relative who previously served in Con- 
gress. The hypothesis is that direct election will dimin- 
ish the percentage of senators from politically influen- 
tial families. Individual-level information on senators 
with such relatives was aggregated for each Congress so 
that changes over time could be analyzed. 

A danger in this type of analysis is that any change 
observed may be attributed to the advent of direct 
election but may be due to broader historical forces. 
On this count, bicameralism proves to be analytically 
useful. The enactment of direct election to the Senate 
should be largely irrelevant to the composition of the 
House of Representatives. We have data on the per- 
centage of House members from politically influential 
families. Support for our hypothesis will be heightened 
if a similar degree of decrease did not occur in the 
House, where election mechanisms were not altered. 

In Figure 1, we juxtapose the trend in the Senate 
(Panel A) and in the House (Panel B) for the 12 
congresses before and the 12 congresses after full 
implementation of the 17th Amendment. As might be 
expected, representatives were much less likely than 
senators to have relatives who previously served in 
Congress. For the 24 congresses (54th through 77th, 
1895—1942) in question, both chambers experienced a 
decrease, but it appears more pronounced in the 
Senate after direct election than might have been 
expected had pre-1918 trends continued. During the 
first six congresses after the 17th Amendment became 
applicable to all Senate terms (i.e., beginning in 1918), 
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FIGURE 1. Percentage of Members with Relatives in Previous Congresses 
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a marked downward trend is noticeable in the Senate; 
then it levels off, and there isjeven a mild reversal. On 
the House side, if anything, the decline slows after 
1918, but there certainly is no sharp drop. 

We regressed the Senate “political dynasty” variable 
on a simple counter variable (ranging from 1 in the 


54th Congress to 24 in the 77th), on a dummy variable 
(0 for before and 1 for after 1918), and on an interac- 


tive variable (dummy*counter) in standard form (see 
Gujarati 1995, 512-4). This formulation is graphed in 
Panel C and indicates whether the intervention (in this 
case, full implementation of the 17th Amendment) 
precipitated a change in intercept (captured by the 
dummy) and/or a change in slope (captured by the 
interactive term). Even though the House did not 
experience change in its basic electoral structure, par- 
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allel procedures were employed for the House data 
(see Panel D) to determine whether larger historical 
trends could be responsible for changes in the Senate. 
Theory leads us to anticipate that the expected 
decrease in the percentage who come from connected 
families will not occur all at once but over time, as 
voters become accustomed to direct election and as 
prospective candidates determine the type of individ- 
ual preferred by the people. Thus, we expect a (nega- 
tive) change in slope in the Senate (and not in the 
House) more than any change in intercept. OLS esti- 
mates indicated autocorrelation, so the coefficients 
presented below were obtained using Cochrane-Orcutt 
correction procedures (SHAZAM, Version 7.0). 


Yor = 25.41 + 1.26(D) — .26(C) — .17(D*C) + e, 
(2.41) (2.22) (.22) (.12) 


Adj. R? = .73, N = 24, 
rho = .53 (reached equilibrium in five iterations); 


Yur = 15.38 + .04(D) — .27(C) + .03(D*C) + e, 
(1.66) (1.53) (15) (.40) 


Adj. R*=.58, N=24, 
rho =.52 (reached equilibrium in four iterations), 


where 
Yşr = % of senators with relatives who served in 
Congress, 
Yur = % of representatives with relatives who 
served in Congress, 
D = dummy (0, 54th-65th congresses; 1, 66th- 
77th), 
C = counter (1-24 congresses), 
e = error term, and 
( ) = standard error. 


The results are somewhat consistent with expecta- 
tions. In panels A and B of Figure 1 it appears as 
though the movement away from having relatives who 
served in Congress is more pronounced in the Senate 
and after direct elections. Fitting regression lines to the 
data points supports this perception. The “counter” 
trends (representing the pre-1918 pattern) are virtually 
identical in the Senate and House, but the coefficients 
for the interactive term (representing the change in 
slope occurring around 1918) are quite different. The 
House trend actually flattens out slightly, and the 
Senate trend declines more sharply than ever. This is 
seen graphically in panels C and D of Figure 1, where 
estimates based on the patterns before and after the 
advent of direct elections in the Senate are presented 
for each chamber). No doubt the Senate interactive 
coefficient would have been even more strongly nega- 
tive but for the slight upturn in the dependent variable 
in the later years of the time series. The only real 
disappointment is that the coefficient for the interac- 
tive term in the Senate fails to meet standard tests of 
statistical significance—but just barely. Of course, in- 
teractive terms tend to be highly colinear with their 
parent variables. While not biasing the coefficients 
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themselves, multicolinearity does inflate the standard 
errors, meaning variables may look statistically insig- 
nificant when in actuality they are significant. 

It appears that direct election helped reduce the 
number of senators coming from a political dynasty. 
Did it also decrease the number coming from wealthy 
families? Not all politically connected families are 
necessarily wealthy, so brief attention to this trait is 
appropriate, particularly since a major goal of reform- 
ers was to disconnect the Senate from engines of 
wealth. As Haynes (1906, 173) states: “It is to be 
expected that under popular election there would be 
sent to the Senate fewer merely rich men—men whose 
entire past has been devoted to wealth-getting or 
wealth spending, and who have given no hint of any 
aspirations or aptitudes for statesmanship.” Did direct 
elections have the intended effect? 

The data are not available to answer this question 
systematically. Neither income tax returns nor financial 
disclosure requirements existed before the 17th 
Amendment was enacted. There is impressionistic ev- 
idence, however, of changes in the wealth contours of 
the Senate. Shortly after the turn of the century, 23 of 
the 90 senators were acknowledged to be “citizens of 
great wealth” (Financial Red Book of America 1903; 
World Almanac 1902). We followed the elections to 
these 23 seats to see whether they continued to be filled 
by people of great wealth. 

Five of the 23 indirectly elected wealthy senators 
survived the first direct election in their state: Henry 
Cabot Lodge (R-MA), Thomas S. Martin (D-VA), 
Francis G. Newlands (D-NV), Reed Smoot (R-UT), 
and Francis E. Warren (R-WY)); a sixth, Stephen B. 
Elkins (R-WV), was replaced by his son Davis. No 
movement toward people of ordinary means occurred 
in these cases. The history of the 17 other seats, 
however, suggests a modest push toward a less wealthy 
Senate. Judging from the Biographical Directory of the 
American Congress, 1789-1989, as well as newspaper 
accounts, nine of the wealthy senators were replaced by 
wealthy men. 

In other words, of the 23 Senate seats held by truly 
wealthy individuals before direct election, 15 were held 
by wealthy senators after the shift. Whether this is a 
victory for reformers is open to question. Clearly, the 
17th Amendment did not render it impossible for the 
well-to-do to secure membership in the Senate (see 
also Hoebeke 1995, 190). Indeed, wealthy senators are 
much in evidence today and are not in any way 
incompatible with popular elections. Yet, rough esti- 
mates suggest that the immediate effect of the change 
was to drop the ratio of wealthy senators from about 
one in four to one in six, and perhaps a shift of this 
magnitude was as much as the reformers could expect. 


‘ Though the method is unscientific, it is actually fairly easy to 
identify senators of wealth by perusing these sources. Entries that 
mention private tutors; preparatory schools; European travel; “inter- 
ests” in timber, mining, transportation, banking, real estate, and so 
forth; the presidency or chairmanship of firms, service on boards of 
directors; and the like are ın contrast to entries noting public schools, 
involvement with manual trades, school teaching, street-level jour- 
nalism, or general law practice. 
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GOVERNMENT EXPERIENCE 


Just as elections by ordinary people are likely to 
decrease the number of senators from wealthy and/or 
politically influential families, it can be hypothesized 
that they are likely to increase the number with gov- 
ernment experience. The rationale is that a solid 
record of government service’ will attract voters (more 
than it attracted state legislators) and eventually be- 
come a more common trait of elected senators. 

The procedures used to test this expectation parallel 
those described with regard to political dynasty (Figure 
1). The only difference is that in this case the depen- 
dent variable measures a senator’s previous govern- 
ment experience.” The results are presented in Figure 
2 and in the following equations. 


Ysg = hs .39(D) ree .015(C) T .03(D*C) TE 
(.03)  (.08) (.004) (.006) 


Adj. R? = .71, N = 24, 
rho = .37 (reached equilibrium in six iterations); 


Yug = 1.10 + .29(D) + .007(C) — .02(D*C) + e, 
(01) (03)  (.001) (002) 


Adj. R? = .80, N = 24, rho = .00, 


Ysq = mean level of senators previous govern- 
ment experience, 
Yq = mean level of representative’s previous gov- 
ernment experience, 
= dummy (0, 54th-65th congresses; 1, 66th- 
77th), 
C = counter (1-24 congresses), 
e = error term, and 
( ) = standard error. 


v. 


Previous government experience was trending down- 
ward for the Senate very early in the century, but the 
pattern reversed dramatically in the 1920s. The extent 
to which direct elections are responsible is open to 
question. The case would be stronger if the increase 
had commenced closer to full implementation in 1918 
(see also Daynes 1971, 100). Still, members of the 
House certainly were not pushed in the same direction. 
In Panel B and of Figure 2 we see their levels of 
previous experience declining around this time. If 
government service had become more pertinent to 
Senate races, then perhaps experienced candidates 
were drawn to those rather than House contests. The 
regression lines, corrected for autocorrelation, reveal 
significant and fairly dramatic differences between the 
two bodies. Direct election may have increased the 
degree to which senators had previous government 
experience, but in the House, the opposite occurred: 

I 
2 Members with no previous government service were coded 0, those 
with experience at the local level! only were coded 1, those with 
state-level experience were coded 2; and those with federal-level 
experience were coded 3. The Biographical Directory of the American 


Congress, 1789-1989, records no information on the length of time 
spent in each previous position. | 
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The results are consistent with these interpretations, 
but there is no way conclusively to tie changes to the 
17th Amendment. 


CHANGES IN LEVEL OF RESPONSIVENESS 


Membership composition was not all that reformers 
hoped to change through direct election. Many observ- 
ers believed that senators would become more respon- 
sive to changes in public sentiment. John H. Mitchell 
(1896, 395) noted “a belief in the public mind that 
proper deference is not given by the Senate to the 
demands and interests of the people.” He went on to 
remark that elections by the people rather than the 
legislatures would quite likely solve the problem. Mak- 
ing the Senate more sensitive to fluctuations in the 
public mood was a common goal of reformers, and in 
this section we determine whether that was accom- 
plished. 

Greater sensitivity could not be secured if the mem- 
bership remained unchanged, so the first question is 
whether direct election stimulated legislative turnover. 
In the short run, it certainly did. If the focus of 
attention is strictly on the amount of turnover caused 
immediately by the transition, then there is little doubt 
that many Senate careers were disrupted. We deter- 
mined the date of the initial direct election in all 48 
U.S. states. This ranged from 1908 (for Oregon’s Class 
3 elections) to 1918 (for states having Class 2 elections 
and not adopting direct election prior to the 17th 
Amendment). We then determined the amount of 
turnover at this intersection of indirect and direct 
election, uneven as it was across the country. 

Out of 96 cases occurring in these first direct elec- 
tions from 1908 to 1918, the previous incumbent 
survived in 54 direct elections (56%). Of the remain- 
der, 13 incumbents ran and lost in the general election, 
8 ran and lost in the primary, and 14 chose not to run; 
7 seats involved vacancies. In other words, the first 
direct election produced 42 winners (44%) who had 
not been senators the previous term. To provide some 
sense of perspective, the mean percent of new mem- 
bers in the six actual Senate election years from 1908 to 
1918 inclusive was 21.5, substantially and significantly 
below the 44 percent mentioned above. Clearly, a large 
portion of the indirectly elected Senate was not pre- 
pared to cope with direct election.* 


3 Several of these involved short-term appointees who could be 
viewed as incumbents and could have run for the ensuing full term. 
Therefore, the number choosing not to run may exceed 14. 

4 It should be noted, however, that after this initial turnover the 
long-term effect of direct election may have been to increase career 
length. It ıs difficult to make confident statements about cause and 
effect, since congressional stays were lengthening generally during 
this period, but the results suggest a more dramatic increase in the 
Senate than in the House. Just as voters apparently were more eager 
than state legislators to have senators with previous government 
experience (see Figure 2), they also seemed slightly more attracted to 
candidates with congressional service (a sentiment not in evidence 
among modern voters). 
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FIGURE 2. Mean Level of Pre-Congress Government Service 
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Source. Cleaned version of ICPSR 7803, Biographical Directory of the U S Congress, 1789-1989. See unnumbered note on page 845. 


Note: In Panel C the “actual” line 


ts the pattern produced by direct election while the “projected” line is an estimate of the likely pattern had 


Indirect electon continued. The vertical line in Panels A and B represents the advent of universal direct election in the Senate 


RAPIDITY OF PARTISAN CHANGE 


A better way to evaluate responsiveness is the speed with 
which partisan change occurred in the Senate. The logic 
of the founders was that the Senate as a body would be 
slower to move than the House. In this manner, the 
Senate would “protect the people against the transient 
impressions into which they themselves might be led” 
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(Madison [1840] 1987, 193). With indirect election, plus 
lengthy and staggered terms, senators would be less 
susceptible to popular whims. Current passions would be 
more directly and immediately reflected in the composi- 
tion of the House, but the Senate would afford officials 
the opportunity to reflect upon whether or not these 
passions were more than passing fancies. 
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The original constitutional design envisioned that a 
change of majority party in the House would be 
followed (if the “new” direction were deemed widely 
desirable) by a similar change in the Senate or (if 
undesirable) by a reversion of the House to the previ- 
ous majority party while the Senate impassively 
watched the stops and starts of the House. Since the 
17th Amendment removed a key factor insulating the 
Senate from “whims,” we hypothesize that its enact- 
ment should alter the patterns anticipated by the 
founders. That is, with both bodies being popularly 
elected, partisan change is more likely to be simulta- 
neous rather than lagged (or nonexistent in the 
Senate). 

If we examine the 50 years both before and after 
enactment of the 17th Amendment, then we find an 
instructive contrast. From 1862 to 1912, there are five 
instances of the constitutionally anticipated pattern. In 
four cases a party switch in the House was parroted two 
years later in the Senate (Republican to Democrat in 
the 1876 House and 1878 Senate; Democrat to Repub- 
lican in the 1880 House and 1882 Senate; Republican 
to Democrat in the 1890 House and 1892 Senate; and 
Republican to Democrat in the 1910 House and 1912 
Senate). In one case the House switched twice—from 
Republican to Democrat (1882) and back again (1888) 
before the Senate moved at all. Remarkably, during 
this entire period, only once did a party switch not 
follow the foreseen sequence: In 1894 the House and 
Senate simultaneously changed from a Democratic to a 
Republican majority. 

During the 50 years after 1913, the case record is just 
the opposite: one in the anticipated pattern and five 
exceptions to it. The House switched to a Democratic 
majority in 1930, two years before the Roosevelt 
realignment, but the Senate did not follow suit until 
FDR’s election in 1932, thus reproducing the pattern 
of cautious Senate movement intended by the 
founders. But, outside of this series of events, no other 
instance of party switching subsequent to enactment of 
the 17th Amendment has given any indication of the 
Senate being more “cautious.” In 1918, 1946, and 1952, 
both chambers simultaneously switched from a Demo- 
cratic to a Republican majority, and in 1948 and 1954 
both did the reverse. 

Before 1913 the Senate usually fulfilled its intended 
role of lagging behind or standing pat, but after 1913 it 
almost always moved in lockstep with the House. In the 
1980s there was even the unprecedented phenomenon 
of the Senate moving and the House standing pat. For 
better or worse, the Senate lost an important insulating 
agent—indirect elections. Causation cannot be proved, 
but it appears the 17th Amendment played a role in 
making the Senate a more rapidly responding institu- 
tion (see also Alford and Hibbing 1989). 


RESPONSIVENESS TO PUBLIC SENTIMENT 


Another approach is to determine whether a change in 
the share of partisan seats (not necessarily entailing a 
switch in majority) is closely tied to changes in the 
voting behavior of the people. This information is 
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difficult to obtain for periods predating modern survey 
techniques. Still, with a few assumptions it is possible to 
approximate a test of the hypothesis that the Senate 
became more responsive to public opinion after the 
advent of direct election. 

The most important assumption we make is that a 
shift in the popular vote for president reflects a shift in 
general partisan preferences. While that assumption is 
not without problems, it is more accurate for the earlier 
part of this century than today. At issue is whether 
shifting partisan preferences in presidential races are 
reflected in the partisan distribution of Senate seats. 
We hypothesize that direct election will produce a 
tighter match between these shifts. In other words, 
shifts in presidential voting will not do a good job of 
predicting shifts in the Senate before the 17th Amend- 
ment but will do a better job afterward. This is based 
on the notion that state legislators were not particularly 
sensitive to public sentiments when they selected sen- 
ators. 

To test this hypothesis, we recorded shifts in the 
partisan distribution of both presidential voting and 
seats in the Senate and the House. For example, 
between 1860 and 1864, the two-party vote for the 
Republican candidate for president (Abraham Lin- 
coln) declined by 2.4%. At the same time, the share of 
Republican seats increased by 5.2% in the Senate and 
by 7.1% in the House. 

Since only one data point is available every four 
years, we extended the period analyzed beyond that 
used in some portions of this study. We cover 1860 to 
1964 but exclude 1908-16, both because the transition 
to direct election occurred then and because 1912 was 
an extremely unusual presidential election. It is the 
only presidential election since the Republican Party 
was formed in which the Democratic and Republican 
nominees did not finish 1-2 in the presidential contest. 
Even though we use percentage of the two-party vote 
in the analysis, the disruption owing to Theodore 
Roosevelt’s third-party candidacy is unprecedented 
and misleading (suggesting more Democratic strength 
than actually existed). These exclusions create two 
separate data sets; one running from 1860 to 1908 and 
the other from 1916 through 1964. 

While conceptually cleaner, blocking out the transi- 
tional years makes it inappropriate to treat the data in 
a single equation fashion as was done in conjunction 
with figures 1 and 2.5 Treating the data as two separate 
time series, in turn, results in a loss of degrees of 
freedom and makes it impossible to offer firm state- 
ments about the significant levels of difference in 
equation parameters. But this procedure should be 
sufficient to give at least an indication of whether the 
connection between partisan shifts in presidential pref- 
erence and Senate seats became tighter as a result of 
the 17th Amendment. 

Once again, the House is used as a control for 
historical changes that may come into play. Our hy- 


5 Viewing the dummy as reflecting the new intercept, for example, 1s 
not entirely accurate, since a significant gap exists in the time series. 
Equal spacing of data points ıs necessary ın continuous time series. 
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TABLE 1. 
and After Direct Election in the Senate 


% Change in Republican Senate 


Seats, t-4 to t 
Before 1912 


Constant 
(8.¢.) 
b 


(s.e.) 
Adj. R? 
F 

D.W. 

N 


After 1912 


December 1997 


Responsiveness of House and Senate to Partisan Shifts in Presidential Election: Before 


% Change in Republican House 
Seats, t-4 to t 
Before 1912 After 1912 


Note: The independent vanable in all four regressions is the change in the Republican share of the presidential vote from t-4 to t. 


*=p< 05 


pothesis is that presidential election shifts will be more 
relevant to the partisan composition of the Senate after 
direct election was instituted, so we expect the post- 
1912 equations in the two chambers to be more similar 
to each other than are the pre-1912 equations. The best 
way to present the results is a series of four simple 
regression equations (Senate before; Senate after; 
House before; House after), as shown in Table 1. 

As expected, the post-1912 equation in the Senate is 
much stronger than the pre-1912 equation. A shift of 
1% in presidential vote toward the Republicans yields 
an increase of more than 1% in the Republican share 
of Senate seats compared to the previous election, a 
substantially larger shift than is predicted during the 
pre-1912 period (.75). Even at that, the pre-1912 
coefficient fails to achieve statistical significance. More 
important, the presidential shifts do a much more 
accurate job of predicting shifts in the partisan compo- 
sition of the Senate after 1912. Presidential election 
shifts explain only 3% of the variance in Senate shifts, 
prior to the 17th Amendment, but afterward they 
account for 61% of the variance; the F-statistic is 
significant after and not before. 

But perhaps presidential elections simply became 
more relevant to congressional politics as the century 
progressed. If so, then we should find a pattern of 
results in the House similar to that in the Senate. The 
last two equations of Table 1 indicate that this is not 
entirely the case. As expected, presidential elections 
are much more predictive of House than of Senate 
composition in the earlier period. Later, despite be- 
coming somewhat more determinative of House com- 
position (although the size of the regression coefficient 
is actually reduced by nearly one-third, from 1.93 to 
1.33), presidential elections are no more able to predict 
House shifts than Senate shifts. 

The most important conclusion from this portion of 
the analysis is that Senate elections once were nearly 
completely detached from presidential politics. With 
the advent of the 17th Amendment, the contours of the 
Senate came to be shaped by shifts in partisan perfor- 
mance in presidential races in the same manner as the 
House (compare the R? for the post-1912 House and 
Senate). This has had lasting consequences, and in fact 
discussion has intensified in recent decades over the 
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hypersensitivity of the Senate.© No doubt much of this 
was bound to happen anyway, but the change to direct 
election certainly is implicated in the Senate’s abroga- 
tion of its duty to be the “saucer that cools the coffee” 
(see Fenno 1982, 5).7 


CONCLUSION 


Woodrow Wilson (1885, 3) noted that “the Senate is 
just what the mode of its election and the conditions of 
public life in this country make it.” If Wilson’s conten- 
tion is accurate, then a change in the mode of election 
should produce changes in the Senate (holding con- 
stant the “conditions of public life”). This study pro- 
vides evidence that a shift in the mode of election did 
lead to changes in the Senate. Clearly observable 
consequences flowed from the 17th Amendment. 
These can be seen in the kinds of people who became 
senators as well as in the degree to which the Senate is 
responsive to the public mood. It is also likely that, as 
a result of the shift to direct election, both the Senate 
and the state legislatures experienced change in struc- 
ture, procedures, and institutional position, although at 
this point we lack the data to offer detailed evidence of 
these purely procedural/institutional changes. 

The findings we do present support the conclusion 
that the shift from indirect to direct election had 
implications for many facets of the Senate. Traits of 
typical senators changed in such a way as to suggest 
that, relative to the preferences of state legislators, 
ordinary people desired someone with government 
experience rather than wealth and family connections. 
Change also appeared in the manner the Senate re- 
sponded to fluctuations in public sentiment. Specifi- 
cally, it reacted to the popular mood with more sensi- 
tivity and more rapidity. For better or for worse, direct 
election rendered the Senate less sedate and more 
closely tied to the people, synchronizing it with the 


6 Alan Ehrenhalt (1986, 583), for example, notes that “the modern 
Senate does not cool any passions. If anything, it heats them up ... 
The Senate has all the political hypersensitivity of the House if not 
more.” 

7 For evidence on changes in the degree to which the Senate 1s 
responsive to state legislative partisan composition, see King and 
Ellis 1996. On changes in the swing ratio, see Stewart 1992. 
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House and the presidency; in! fact, it often looks much 
like a smaller version of the House. 

The populist reform agenda has popular support as 
enthusiastic today as it was 100 years ago during the 
buildup to the 17th Amendment. Ballot reforms and 
senatorial direct election have been replaced in the 
public eye with initiative votes and legislative term 
limits, but the impulse to empower the people at the 
expense of the elite (whether the elite are believed to 
be monied interests, as before, or “special” interests, as 
now) is consistently strong. Contrary to those who 
believe reforms are destined to failure and are unlikely 
to produce any significant change (see Bickel 1968, 3; 
Daynes 1971, vi; Haynes 1938, 1005), our results sug- 
gest that proposed changes should not be taken lightly. 
Arguments will continue as to whether the 17th 
Amendment had good or bad consequences, but it is 
abundantly clear that changes did occur as a result of 
direct election. Institutions like the Senate may not be 
total creatures of their “mode of election,” but they are 
at least partially shaped by it. In one sense, it is 
encouraging that political institutions are not carved in 
stone, but the very malleability we have underscored 
makes it essential for the public to consider carefully 
the reforms for which it agitates. 
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The “Veepstakes”: Strategic Choice in Presidential Running Mate 


Selection 


LEE SIGELMAN and PAUL J. WAHLBECK The George Washington University 


Franklin Roosevelt established a precedent by naming his own. To analyze the 22 choices made 


| | J e examine the presidential nominees’ choice of running mate in each election since 1940, when 


from the pool'of 127 serious possibilities, we employ a discrete choice model. We find that the 
presidential nominee’s choice is explained primarily by the size of the prospective vice president's state, by 
whether the running mate finalist was a rival for the nomination, and by the balance in age for the ticket. 


In electing a subordinate officer the Electors will not 
require those qualifications requisite for supreme com- 
mand. The office of Vice President will be a sinecure. It 
will be brought to market and exposed to sale to procure 
votes for the President. : 
—William Cocke of Tennessee, debating enactment of 
the Twelfth Amendment, December 2, 1803 (quoted by 
Witcover 1992, xiii) 


If it is impossible to find one person who combines within 
his or her heritage, personality, and experience all the 
virtues allegedly cherished by American voters, the parties 
console themselves by attempting to confect out of two 
running mates a composite image of forward-looking- 
conservative, rural-urban, energetic-wise leadership that 
evokes hometown, ethnic, and party loyalties among a 
maximum number of voters. That, at least, is the theory 
behind the balanced ticket. 

—Nelson Polsby and Aaron Wildavsky (1991, 168) 


nominee assures all who will listen that his newly 

chosen running mate is “the best person for the 
job.” Realistically, though, just as those who opposed 
the Twelfth Amendment foresaw, the outcome of the 
“veepstakes” is far more likely to be based on short- 
term electoral calculations than on long-term gover- 
nance considerations. As an aide to Vice President 
Hubert Humphrey put it: “Once the election is over, 
the Vice President’s usefulness is over. He’s like the 
second stage of a rocket. He’s damn important going 
into orbit, but he’s always thrown off to burn up in the 
atmosphere” (quoted by Light 1984, 11). Presidential 
nominees seek to select, from a pool of potential 
running mates they deem at least minimally qualified to 
serve, the one who will provide the greatest boost to 
their chances of being elected. 

In this quest to find the most useful running mate 
available, presidential nominees are showered with 
advice, most of which is reducible to a simple formula: 
Balance the ticket. The strategic importance of balance 
dominates—indeed, virtually monopolizes—discus- 
sions of vice presidential selection (e.g., Goldstein 
1982; Natoli 1985; Nelson 1988a and b; Polsby and 
Wildavsky 1991; Pomper 1963). For example, a liberal 


I: a quadrennial ritual, a beaming presidential 
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is supposed to opt for a moderate or perhaps even a 
conservative running mate, thereby extending an olive 
branch to other factions of the party and reaching out 
to the electorate at large. By the same token, a 
westerner is expected to choose an easterner, an “out- 
sider” to settle on an “insider,” an elderly nominee to 
select someone young and presumably vigorous, and a 
young nominee to pick someone older and presumably 
more experienced. 

Like so many other pieces of conventional political 
wisdom, this one is a composite of what seems rational 
from the perspective of the decision maker, beneficial 
from the perspective of the political system, and typical 
from the perspective of the historical record. Our 
purpose here is to determine whether a set of hypoth- 
eses based on it can account for the selection of 
running mates during the modern era. 


THE MODEL 


The modern era of vice presidential selection began in 
1940. Before then, the running mate was chosen by 
party leaders, and the presidential nominee was un- 
likely to participate actively in the process. At the 1896 
Democratic convention, presidential nominee William 
Jennings Bryan would not even let his Nebraska dele- 
gation vote on the running mate, so eager was he to 
avoid internecine party battles (Polsby and Wildavsky 
1991, 168). 

As the 1940 election neared, it was clear that if 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt decided to seek a third 
term, then he would need to replace Vice President 
John Nance Garner, who had publicly opposed his 
policies and had begun campaigning against his reelec- 
tion. After much dithering, Roosevelt settled on Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Henry Wallace. Finding him too 
bitter a pill to swallow, Democrats at the convention 
threatened to deny Wallace the nomination, but Roos- 
evelt countered by proclaiming that he would refuse to 
run. Cowed, the convention capitulated, and the pre- 
cedent of following the presidential candidate’s lead in 
the selection of a running mate was set (see, e.g., 
Witcover 1992). On only one occasion thereafter (in 
1956, when Adlai Stevenson threw the choice open 
to the delegates) has the convention vote amounted 
to much more than a formal ratification of the 
decision made by the presidential nominee and his 
advisors. 
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Strategic Choice in Presidential Running Mate Selection 


As noted above, the presidential nominee’s interests 
are generally defined in terms of getting elected rather 
than governing once elected, and the ideal running 
mate is therefore the best electoral complement. The 
practical implication is that the running mate should 
not be too similar. Thus, Bill Clinton’s choice of 
another young, southern, centrist Democrat in 1992 
was widely seen as a risky shift away from the balancing 
principle. By contrast, even though the choice of Lloyd 
Bentsen in 1988 prompted pundits to observe that the 
Democratic vice presidential nominee seemed to have 
more in common with George Bush than with Michael 
Dukakis, the selection of Bentsen was a textbook 
example of ticket balancing. He was virtually every- 
thing Dukakis was not: elderly, conservative, a consum- 
mate insider, a southerner, and a WASP.} 

What, then, should a presidential nominee and his 
advisors look for in a running mate? From the balanc- 
ing perspective, there is no single set of desiderata; the 
ideal choice is not necessarily middle-aged, for exam- 
ple, nor ideologically moderate, nor from a border 
state. Rather, the answer depends on the characteris- 
tics of the presidential nominee. It follows that in order 
to understand ticket balancing, we must focus not just 
on the characteristics of potential running mates but on 
how these relate to the presidential nominee. Of 
course, no model can capture the full richness and 
complexity of these characteristics or the tradeoffs 
made among them in a changing set of electoral 
circumstances and with a changing cast of characters. 
Still, with data from the historical record, we can 
consider the main elements of running mate choice. 

One characteristic is region. Some presidential nom- 
inees—Jimmy Carter, among others (Rosenstone 1983, 
64-5}—have been so concerned about geographical 
balance that they have refused even to consider anyone 
from their own region. Others have considered poten- 
tial running mates from all over the country but have 
tried, if possible, to select someone whose regional 
base complemented their own. 

Demographic balancing is also possible. Perhaps the 
most dramatic example is the strategy pursued by 
Walter Mondale in 1984, when he set out to diversify 
the ticket in terms of gender and race or ethnicity by 
considering such a lengthy parade of minorities and 
women that critics derided the process as, among other 
things, “the running-mate ‘Gong Show’” and “a PR 
cattle call” (Brookhiser 1986, 154-5). Obviously, this 
type of ticket balancing is less firmly established than 
other strategies; indeed, in many quarters the selection 
of a woman or a racial or ethnic minority is still seen as 
unacceptably risky. Accordingly, compared to others 
under serious consideration for the vice presidential 
nomination, there is no guarantee that women or 
racial/ethnic minorities will find themselves at a com- 
petitive advantage. Nonetheless, these factors are 
among the potential balancing blocks that presidential 
nominees and their advisors can take into account 


1 Among Bentsen’s other charms was his residence in a mega-state 
that had voted Republican in recent presidential! elections but which, 
it was hoped, might be nudged into the Democratic column in 1988. 
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when putting together a ticket, although whether they 
will constitute a plus or a minus should be regarded as 
an open question. 

Looming even larger in most considerations of ticket 
balancing is religion. When, as is generally the case, the 
presidential nominee is a Protestant, one way to en- 
hance the ticket’s electoral appeal is to select a non- 
Protestant running mate. In 1996, for example, Bob 
Dole’s attraction to John Engler and Connie Mack 
stemmed in part from their Roman Catholicism (Balz 
1996). That obviously was not the deciding factor, since 
Dole chose Jack Kemp. Still, religious balancing is 
often viewed as a key not only to who is seriously 
considered but also to who is chosen. 

We have already commented on age balancing, the 
strategy of counterposing an older presidential nomi- 
nee and a youthful running mate, such as George Bush 
and Dan Quayle, or vice versa, such as Dukakis and 
Bentsen. Bush remarked on his choice that, “for me, 
this is a statement of confidence in a younger genera- 
tion...in a whole new generation being represented 
on the national scene” (Boyd 1988), though he may 
simply have wanted a running mate who would not 
overshadow him. 

A related strategy is to use the second spot to shore 
up perceived shortcomings in the presidential nomi- 
nee’s political experience. Over the past half-century, 
numerous presidential candidates have campaigned as 
“outsiders” determined to “clean up the mess in Wash- 
ington” or “get government off our backs.” According 
to the conventional wisdom, the ideal complement to 
an outsider is an insider; thus, as Michael Nelson 
(1988b, 862) has noted, since World War I the vice 
presidential candidate has often been the member of 
the ticket with more federal government experience. 
Jimmy Carter (1982, 35), for example, considered it 
vital “to choose a member of Congress as my running 
mate in order to provide some balance of experience to 
our ticket. Without ever having served in Washington 
myself, I needed someone who was familiar with the 
federal government and particularly with the legislative 
branch.” By the same logic, a presidential nominee well 
versed in the ways of the nation’s capital presumably 
would have greater latitude to select a complete out- 
sider than would a candidate who lacked experience 
inside the Beltway. 

Battles for the presidential nomination often pit one 
ideological wing of a party against another. Eisenhower 
versus Taft in 1952, Humphrey versus Kennedy and 
McCarthy in 1968, and Dole versus Buchanan in 1996 
are examples of struggles for ideological supremacy 
within a party as well as personal competitions. For a 
party to triumph in the fall campaign, factions that 
were torn asunder during the spring and summer must 
be rejoined, and the selection of a running mate 
provides an opportunity to do just that. Balancing the 
ticket ideologically has the potential to reconcile disaf- 
fected elements of the party and to broaden the 
presidential nominee’s appeal. Of course, selecting a 
running mate from a different wing of the party can 
also occasion considerable awkwardness, as champions 
of contrasting political ideas scramble to patch over the 
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differences between them. Jack Kemp’s haste in Au- 
gust 1996 to get in step with Bob Dole is the most 
recent case in point. The victors also may be more 
concerned about consolidating their party control than 
about reconciling differences, in which case their mo- 
tivation to construct an ideologically “pure” ticket is 
likely to prevail over their motivation to reach out. For 
these reasons, it is not always clear whether being from 
a different wing of the party constitutes an advantage 
or a disadvantage for potential running mates, but it 
does seem certain that their stand on the issues will be 
taken into account. 

A similar strategy is to offer the second spot as a 
consolation prize to a defeated rival for the presiden- 
tial nomination. The pluses and minuses of this strategy 
closely parallel those of ideological balancing, but 
another element is added to an already volatile mix— 
the residue of personal bitterness from months of 
high-stakes competition. Indeed, during the modern 
era, losing out for the top spot may dim one’s vice 
presidential prospects. Reiter (1985, 123-4) argues 
that in recent decades the removal of the process from 
the hands of party bosses has undermined cooperation 
among party members, making it “harder for presiden- 
tial nominees to swallow the hurt caused by the attacks 
of their vanquished foes and ask one of them to join the 
ticket, and... harder for the foe to agree to serve.” 

Finally, the temptation to “go hunting where the 
ducks are” is virtually irresistible for an electorally 
motivated politician. In the context of choosing a 
running mate, this means that it is more blessed to be 
from a large state than a small one. A vice presidential 
nominee who can help capture the electoral votes of a 
mega-state may determine the outcome of the election. 
Yet, the home state advantage is questionable. Rosen- 
stone (1983, 87) estimates that in elections between 
1948 and 1972 voters in the vice presidential nominee’s 
home state were 2.5% more likely to vote for that ticket 
than they otherwise would have been. Dudley and 
Rapoport (1989), surveying the 1884-1984 period, find 
a mere three-tenths of one percentage point advantage 
and conclude that vice presidential nominees are sel- 
dom decisive in carrying their home state (but see 
Holbrook 1994, Wattenberg 1995). The crucial issue, 
however, is not whether the advantage really exists but 
whether presidential nominees and their advisors think 
it does. Entirely aside from considerations of balance, 
then, the selection of a running mate seems likely, 
ceteris paribus, to fall on someone with the potential to 
deliver a key state. 


DATA AND METHODS 


Before we can determine why presidential nominees 
and their advisors choose one person instead of several 
others, we must identify the pool of finalists and which 
one gets the nod. Neither of these is a simple matter. 
To test the criteria we have just outlined, we must 
specify measures of the characteristics of finalists and 
of the presidential nominees who have considered 
them. 
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The Finalists 


As Goldstein (1982, 322-3) notes, determining who is 
seriously considered for the vice presidential slot in a 
given year can be difficult, for there is no definitive, 
“official” source of such information. Goldstein (1982) 
compiled such lists for 1952 through 1980. Our search 
of source materials upheld the validity of those lists, so 
we adopted them here.2 Our remaining task was to 
extend the lists back to the beginning of the modern 
era, 1940, and forward to the most recent election year, 
1996. We drew heavily on contemporary media reports 
(especially in Newsweek, Time, and the New York 
Times, for June, July, and August of each presidential 
election year); political biographies, memoirs, and oral 
histories (e.g., Martin 1977, Nixon 1979, Smith 1982); 
and numerous other sources (most notably Witcover’s 
[1992] history of vice presidential selection and perfor- 
mance). 

Each year, many names were floated, sometimes by 
the presidential nominee or advisors, sometimes by the 
media, sometimes by the would-be vice presidents 
themselves. Our intent was not to catalogue anyone 
ever discussed but only those under serious consider- 
ation when the invitation was issued—the “finalist 
pool” (see Table 1). Overall, by combining Goldstein’s 
lists and our own, we spanned 22 selections involving 
127 finalists (some of whom appeared on more than 
one list) over 14 election years. We excluded the six 
occasions on which an incumbent was kept on the 
ticket (Nixon in 1956, Agnew in 1972, Mondale in 1980, 
Bush in 1984, Quayle in 1992, and Gore in 1996),? 
along with the two occasions on which the running 
mate was selected, in fact as well as in form, by the 
party convention rather than the presidential nominee 
(McNary in 1940 and Kefauver in 1956). 


The Chosen 


Having identified the finalists, it remained to identify 
which one was chosen. At first glance, this may seem 
simple, for there is no mystery about who receives the 
nomination. If we had used the announced nominee, 
then only the 1972 Democratic ticket would have been 
a problem (Eagleton was replaced by Shriver). But we 
rejected that approach because often the running mate 
was not the first choice. In 1944, for example, only after 
Earl Warren twice spurned the offer did Dewey accede 
to putting John Bricker on the ticket (see, e.g., Smith 
1982, 396). Similarly, in 1968 Humphrey turned to 
Muskie apparently only after Edward Kennedy had 
forsworn interest and Nelson Rockefeller had declined 
Humphrey’s invitation (Goldstein 1982, 57, 63). We 


2 The one exception 1s Edward Kennedy, who appears on Goldstein’s 
1968 list. Although it seems clear that the nomination was his if he 
wanted ıt (Goldstein 1982, 57), Kennedy repeatedly avowed that he 
did not want 1t. Colin Powell was in the same position in 1996: not a 
finalist because he took himself out of the running. 

3 In 1956 and 1992 there was considerable public discussion of the 
possibility that the incumbent vice president would be dumped, but 
these movements did not progress far enough for Nixon or Quayle to 
be pitted against others ın a final round of decision making (see, e.g. 
Sirgiovanni 1994). 
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TABLE 1. 
Year | 


1940 


1944 


1948 


1952 


1956 
1960 


1964 


1968 


Note. For the six occasions on which the incumbent vice president was left on the ticket and the two 
to the convention, the name is given in italics but is excluded from the analysis 

The presidential nominees and ther ideological categorizations as liberal (L), moderate (M), or conservative (C) are as follows: 
——Truman (M), Dewey (L); 1952—Stevenson (M), Ersenhower (M); 1960—Kennedy (M), Nixon M); 1964—Johnson . 
(L), 1976——Carter (M), Ford (C), 1980—Reagan (C); 1984—Mondale (L); 


1944—Roosevelt (L), Dewey (L), 1948 
(L), Goldwater (C); 1968—Humphrey (M), Nixon (M), 1972—McGovem 


The Finalist Pool, 1940-96 


Democratic 
Finalists 


Barkley (M) 
Byrnes (C) 

W. Douglas (L) 
Hull? (C) 

H. Wallace’ (L) 


Barkley (M) 
Byrnes (C) 

W. Douglas (L) 
Truman® (M) 
H. Wallace (L) 


Barkley” (M) 
W Douglas? (L) 


Barkley (M) 
Chapman (M) 
Fulbright (M) 
Kefauver (L) 
Kerr (C) 
Magnuson (L) 
Monroney (M) 
Russell (C) 
Sparkman®? (M) 


Kefauver 


Freeman (L) 
Humphrey (L) 
H. Jackson (M) 
Johnson®™® (C) 


Symington (M) 


Humphrey® (L) 
R. Kennedy (L) 


McCarthy (L) 
McNamara (M) 
Mansfield (M) 
Shriver (L) 


Harris (M) 

R. Hughes (L) 
Muskie” (M) 

N. Rockefeller? (M) 
Sanford (M) 
Shnver (M) 


Republlcan 
Finalists 


McNary 


Bricker? (M) 
Warren? (L) 


Bricker (C) 


Halleck (C) 
Judd (C) 
Knowland (C) 
Langlie (M) 
Nixon ® (C) 
Thornton (M) 


Nixon 


R. Anderson (C) 
Ford (C) 

Judd (C) 

Lodge” (M) 
Mitchell (M) 

T. Morton (M) 

N. Rockefeller? (L) 
Seaton (C) 


Ford (C) 
Miller”? (C) 
Scranton (M) 


Agnew” (M) 
H. Baker (C) 
Finch? (L) 

R. Morton (M) 
Volpe (M) 


1988—Dukakts (L), Bush (M), 1992—Clinton (M); 1996 —Dole (M) 


“The first pool member invited to become the runni 


figure with the same surname. 
PActual nominee 
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Year 


1972 


1976 


1980 


1984 


1988 


1992 


Democratic 
Finallsts 


Askew (L) 
Church (L) 
Eagleton? (L) 

E. Kennedy” (L) 
Mondale (L) 
Nelson (L) 
O’Brien (M) 
Riblcoff (L) 
Shriver (L) 
White (L) 


Church (L) 
Glenn (M) 

H. Jackson (M) 
Mondale®”? (L) 
Muskie (L) 
Rodino (L) 
Stevenson II (L) 


Mondale 


Bentsen (C) 
T. Bradley (L) 
Cisneros (L) 
M. Collins (M) 
Dukakis (L) 
Feinstein (M) 
Ferraro™® (L) 
Goode (L) 


Bentsen®? (C) 
Gephardt (L) 
Glenn (M) 
Gore (M) 
Graham (M) 
Hamilton (M) 


Gore®? (M) 
Graham (M) 
Hamilton (M) 
Kerrey (M) 

J. Rockefeller (L) 
Wofford (L) 
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Republican 
Finalists 


Agnew 


Armstrong (C) 
H. Baker (C) 

R. Dole® (C) 
Ruckleshaus (M) 


H. Baker (C) 
Bush” (M). 
Ford® (M) 
Kemp (C) 
Laxalt (C) 
Lugar (M) 
Rumsfeld (M) 
W. Simon (C) 
Vander Jagt (C) 


Bush 


Alexander (M) 
Deukmejian (M) 
R. Dole (M) 
Domenici (M) 
Quayle® (C) 
Simpson (C) 
Thompson (M) 


Quayte 


occasions on which the choice was thrown open 


1940—Roosevelt (D; 


ng mate. Inrtals are included tn some Instances to distinguish a finalist from another prominent political 
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considered it inappropriate to’ designate someone like 
Bricker or a Muskie the winner of the pool simply 
because he ended up on the: ticket. These were not 
isolated instances. Eight of ithe 22 individuals we 
designate as the first choice did not become the 
running mate.* 

An alternative approach would have been to try to 
ascertain each presidential nominee’s sincere prefer- 
ence. For example, in 1996 Dole openly yearned to 
have Colin Powell on the ticket (Woodward 1996), but 
Powell made it clear that he would not accept. We 
rejected this approach for two related reasons. First, it 
is often impossible to determine the sincere prefer- 
ence; indeed, sometimes the presidential nominee 
seems unsure (Roosevelt in 1944 being a prime case in 
point), and the choice boils down to strategic calcula- 
tions. Second, the real issue is not who the true favorite 
is, but who is asked. Accordingly, trying to determine 


each presidential nominee’s sincere preference would 


have been not only fruitless but also pointless. 

We focused on identifying each presidential nomi- 
nee’s first choice, as distinct from the final choice or a 
sincere preference. By “first choice” we mean the first 
to whom an invitation was issued, whether it was 
accepted or declined. To make this determination, we 
returned to the source materials used to compile the 
lists of finalists; the Appendix describes these sources. 
The results (see Table 1), isome of which may be 
surprising, represent the most reliable conclusions we 
could draw from these sources. 


The Predictors 


We extracted information about the home state, gen- 
der, race/ethnicity, date of birth, religious affiliation, 
career, and political orientation of each presidential 
candidate and vice presidential finalist from standard 
reference works.’ 

For the Regional Balance variable, we classified 
states as western, midwestern, southern, border, or 
northern. Each finalist whose home state was in the 
same part of the country as that of the presidential 
nominee was coded 0 to designate regional imbalance; 
those who came from a different region than the 
presidential nominee were coded 1, denoting regional 
balance. Geography also came into play in the Size of 
State variable, which we expressed as the number of 


4 The eight were Cordell Hull ın 1940, William O. Douglas in 1948, 
Nelson Rockefeller in 1968, and Edward Kennedy in 1972 on the 
Democratic side, and Ear] Warren in 1944, Nelson Rockefeller in 
1960, Robert Finch m 1968, and Gerald Ford in 1980 on the 
Republican side. In only two cases does the documentary record 
provide a clear indication of why an offer was spurned. Finch 
considered himself too close to Nixon personally and a Californian 
besides (Strober and Strober 1994, 23), and Ford and Reagan ceased 
negotiations when they could not agree on the nature of their 
working relationship (Witcover 1992, 309-13). 

5 Especially useful were Southwick (1984) and various editions of 
America Votes (1956 et seq.), Political Profiles (1976-79), Who’s Who 
in Amenca (1940 et seq.), and Barone and Ujifusa’s The Almanac of 
Amencan Politics (1972 et seq.), along with Goldstein (1982). 

6 We treated California as Richard Nixon’s home state and Texas as 
George Bush’s. 


electoral votes for a finalist’s home state divided by the 
total number of electoral votes that year. 

Several demographic variables were featured in the 
model. We pooled information on gender and race/ 
ethnicity to categorize each presidential nominee and 
vice presidential finalist as either a member of a 
politically underrepresented group (a woman, an Afri- 
can American, or a Hispanic) or not. Then, as with 
regional balance, we created a dummy variable indicat- 
ing Demographic Balance (1) or imbalance (0) within a 
potential ticket. Because every Democratic and Repub- 
lican presidential nominee has been a non-Hispanic 
white male, this variable effectively indicates whether a 
finalist was a non-Hispanic white male (0) or not (1). A 
fourfold classification (Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
Jewish, or Greek Orthodox) provided the basis for a 
dummy variable coded 0 if the presidential nominee 
and would-be vice president were coreligionists, or 1 if 
the ticket was Religiously Mixed. Finally, Age Balance 
was coded 0 if a finalist was born within ten years of the 
presidential nominee, 1 if the two were born at least a 
decade apart. 

For Ideological Balance, we adopted (with a single 
exception) Goldstein’s (1982) classification of conser- 
vative, moderate, or liberal.” For the periods 1940—48 
and 1984-96, we referred where possible to interest 
group ratings of legislators and, more generally, to 
contemporary media descriptions of both views and 
intraparty sources of support. These classifications, few 
of which should be controversial, are shown in Table 1. 

We classified finalists and presidential nominees as 
outsiders if, prior to the year in question, they had 
neither served in Congress nor occupied a high-level 
post in Washington, DC.® Based on these classifica- 
tions, we created a dummy variable for Jnsider-Outsider 
indicating ticket balance (1), that is, either an insider 
presidential nominee with an outsider running mate or 
vice versa, and imbalance (0), that is, two insiders or 
two outsiders. 

We also categorized the pairings according to 
whether they had been Opponents for the Presidential 
Nomination. Most (106 of the 127 pairs—83.5%) had 
never competed against each other for the top spot.? 
Of the 21 pairs who had, we distinguished between 
those who had been rivals for the nomination some- 
time in the past (4 pairs: Bricker and Dewey before 
1948, Humphrey and Johnson before 1964, Ford and 


7 Goldstein (1982, 325) classified Nelson Rockefeller as a liberal. 
Within the 1960 GOP context, this is unquestionably accurate. As a 
potential running mate for Humphrey in 1968, however, Rockefeller 
clearly did not represent liberal Democrats, so in that pool we 
reclassified him as a moderate. 

8 By contrast, Busch (1997, 2) defines an outsider in ideological 
rather than geographic terms: one who “(1) is outside the corridors 
of power, in the sense either of holding no office or of residing 
outside the ‘mainstream’ or majonty of his party, explicitly reyecting 
the party’s leadership and dominant element; (2) serves as the 
spokesman or representative of a broader group (a political move- 
ment) outside the corridors of power, and/or (3) serves as the 
spokesman or representative of ideas, ideologies, or themes that 
challenge the dominant element in the party.” 

9 In a few cases, a vice presidential finalist had been a contender but 
dropped out early. In such instances, we treated the presidential 
nominee and the finalist as nonrivals. 
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Reagan before 1980, and Kemp and Dole before 1996) 
and those who had contested the nomination during 
the year in question (the remaining 17 pairs, the most 
recent being Kerrey in 1992). 


The Statistical Model 


Our focus on the selection of 22 different running 
mates poses an unusual data configuration. There is 
nothing exceptional about a set of decision makers 
(say, voters) simultaneously choosing from a single set 
of alternatives (say, Bush or Dukakis in 1988), but in 
our case the alternatives considered by each decision 
maker (the 22 presidential nominees) differ from those 
considered by every other. For example, we seek to 
account for why Dewey’s first choice as running mate in 
1944 was Warren rather than Bricker and why Kennedy 
selected Johnson in 1960 over Freeman, Humphrey, 
Jackson, and Symington. Note that both the individuals 
and their number vary from one choice situation to 
another; the 127 finalists are unequally spread over the 
22 instances, ranging from only two for Dewey in 1944 
and for Truman in 1948 to ten for McGovern in 1972. 

Given this data configuration, the discrete choice 
model is the appropriate analytical tool. In that model, 
decision makers (in this case, presidential nominees) 
select one from two or more alternatives (vice presi- 
dential finalists), each of whom has a set of attributes 
(e.g, Warren’s residence in the West and lack of 
experience in the nation’s capital, Bricker’s residence 
in the Midwest and experience in the U.S. Senate, and 
so on). The point of the analysis is to model these 
choices as a function of the attributes of the alterna- 
tives available to each decision maker. The question is 
which alternative was the first choice; all the others are 
treated equally as not chosen. 

More formally, the probability that an alternative 
will be chosen is conditioned upon the likelihood that 
another alternative will be chosen instead. This is 
reflected in the functional form of the model: 


exp(R’x, 
Probly, = j] = RW 


p exp(B’x,,) 
k=] 


where Prob[y, = j] is the probability that a presidential 
nominee will select finalist j in election year i, B is the 
vector of coefficients to be estimated, x is the vector of 
characteristics unique to each finalist, k is each finalist 
considered by a given presidential nominee, and m is 
the number of finalists in a given presidential nomi- 
nee’s pool (Maddala 1983, 42). Thus, who is selected 
from the pool depends on the characteristics of each 
potential running mate, given the characteristics of all 
the other available choices.?° 


10 Some technical aspects of the estimation can be dispensed with 
here. We treated those who had been nvals in a past campaign as the 
excluded or reference category for mterpreting the estimated coef- 
ficients for those who had never been rivals and those who were rivals 
only during the year at issue. Because of the uncertainty we 
expressed earlier about whether certain types of balance positrvely or 
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TABLE 2. Running Mate Selection Model 
Results 



















Characteristic of Potential Logit Standard 
Ticket Coefficient Error 

Regional balance —1.39 (1.18) 
Gender/raclal/ethnic balance —.02 (1.71) 
Religious balance —.69 (.90) 
Age balance 1.29" (.79) 
Ideological balance 74 (.69) 
Insider-outsider balance —4,57 (1.52) 
Rivals for this year’s 

presidential nomination —6.32™ (2.25) 
Never rivals for presidential 

nomination —4.81™ (1.79) 
Size of home state 78.95™ (23.85) 
Number of cases 127.00 

31.17 

Degrees of freedom 9.00 
Pseudo-R? 42 






Percentage correctly predicted 68.2% 
Proportional reduction in error 59.8% 
‘tp < .05; “p < .01 







RESULTS 


The model performed relatively well, correctly predict- 
ing 15 of the 22 first-choice selections (68.2%), a 59.8% 
proportional reduction in error compared to the 4.6 
correct predictions expected on the basis of chance 
(see Table 2). This is consistent with the idea that since 
1940 the choice of a running mate has been shaped by 
factors included in the model. We should add that the 
model correctly predicts some choices that were con- 
sidered surprising when they were made, including, 
most notably, Bush’s selection of Quayle in 1988. Of 
course, the model also leaves several choices unex- 
plained. So there is accounting for taste, but it is not a 
full accounting. 

More specifically, the statistical results indicate, first, 
that the selection of a running mate from the finalist 
pool has not been significantly affected by several 
factors long considered influential. One is regional 
balance. As noted earlier, this may have kept some 
well-qualified candidates out of the pool, but finalists 
from the same region as the presidential nominee have 
not been at a substantial disadvantage. If anything, they 
have had an advantage, though the nonsignificance of 
the coefficient sounds a caution against making too 
much of this reversal of expectation. 

Balancing on demographic or religious grounds also 
is not much in evidence. Since Kennedy’s election in 
1960 and the civil rights and women’s movements of 
the last several decades, presidential nominees in both 
parties, but especially Democrats, have become less 
likely to consider only WASP males as running mates. 
But many are called, and few are chosen. Of the ten 
GOP finalists who were not WASP males (Anne 
Armstrong and nine Roman Catholic men), only one 


negatively affect a finalist’s chances, we employed two-tailed signifi- 
cance tests for some of the coefficients: the gender and race/ethnicity 
variable, the ideological balance variable, and the two presidential 
campaign rivalry variables. 
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(William Miller in 1964) was asked to join the ticket. 
Of the 22 Democratic finalists who were not WASP 
males (19 non-Protestants, two African Americans, 
one Hispanic, and three women, with some overlap), 
just two (Edward Kennedy in 1972 and Geraldine 
Ferraro in 1984) were the first choice. Because every 
presidential nominee except: Kennedy in 1960 and 
Dukakis in 1988 has been a WASP male, it should be 
obvious that differing from the head of the ticket in 
these respects has not been a significant advantage for 
would-be running mates. Even though presidential 
nominees have not been very. likely to use the second 
spot to broaden the ticket demographically or reli- 
giously, in the modern era they at least have become 
more likely than their predecessors to put a diverse set 
of finalists in the pool. To some extent this may be 
mere window dressing, though our effort to restrict the 
lists to finalists under serious consideration should be 
borne in mind. 

Contrary to much conventional wisdom, the ideolog- 
ical balancing coefficient is also nonsignificant, indicat- 
ing that in the modern era the idea of using the second 
slot to try to reconcile ideological wings of a party and 
thereby build a united front has often been honored in 
the breach. This is especially true of the Democrats, 
whose standard bearer on six of twelve occasions has 
chosen a running mate of similar ideological stripe. 

This brings us to the determining factors. One is age: 
Being of an age cohort different from that of the 
presidential nominee has constituted a significant ad- 
vantage for prospective running mates. How signifi- 
cant? The answer depends on the particular pool, but 
the selection of Bentsen in 1988 provides a good case in 
point. Given his characteristics and those of the five 
other finalists, the probability that Dukakis would 

‚choose him, according to our model, is .649 (see Table 
3). If we counterfactually assume that Bentsen and 
Dukakis differed less than ten years in age, then the 
model-derived probability of selecting Bentsen falls to 
BAT: 

Insider-outsider balancing also has affected running 
mate selection but not in the manner we anticipated. 
Other factors being equal, a finalist’s ability to balance 
the ticket in insider-outsider terms has not had the 
expected positive effect.11 Again, the Bentsen case can 
be used to gauge the magnitude of this tendency. If 
both Dukakis and Bentsen had been either outsiders or 
insiders, with no other outsiders in the running, the 
model would predict, with 99.3% certainty, that Bent- 
sen would be the choice—well above the baseline 
64.9% probability. This prediction obviously comes as a 
surprise, for there is hardly a hoarier piece of conven- 
tional wisdom than the need to balance the ticket in 
this regard. | 

How can we account for the fact that insider- 
outsider balance has been a net disadvantage for 
potential running mates? In the first place, our results 
certainly do not mean that outsiders have not wanted 


ee 

11 Because the insider-outsider balance coefficient was expected to 
be positive, we employed a one-tailed significance test The unex- 
pectedly negative coefficient obviously did not pass this test. 
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TABLE 3. Simulated Probabilities of 
Selecting Lloyd Bentsen as the Democratic 
Vice Presidential Nominee in 1988 


Probability that 
Bentsen Would 


Situation Be Chosen 


Baseline (actual characteristics 
of Bentsen and Dukakis) 
Counterfactuals 

if Bentsen had been in the 
same age cohort as 
Dukakis 

If both Bentsen and Dukakls 
had been outsiders or 
Insiders 

if Bentsen had been a rival 
for the presidential 
nomination in 1988 

If Bentsen and Dukakis had 
previously been rivals for 
the presidential 
nomination 

if Bentsen had been from 
Indiana (12 electoral 
votes) rather than Texas 
(29 electoral votes) 


64.9% 





insiders on the ticket. In six of the eight cases of an 
outsider presidential nominee (75%), an insider was 
invited to fill the second slot (the two exceptions being 
Dewey in 1944 and 1948). But 13 of the 14 insider 
presidential nominees (93%, all except Nixon in 1968) 
invited an insider onto the ticket. For finalists with 
Washington experience, the chances of being chosen 
have actually been better with another insider heading 
the ticket. Moreover, among the 49 finalists considered 
by outsider presidential nominees, only six (12%) were 
themselves outsiders. Yet, since they were selected in 
two of the eight cases (25%), their chances were better 
than the outsider share of the finalist pool would 
suggest. Putting all this together, we conclude that the 
conventional wisdom about insiders and outsiders may 
hold, but only when forming the finalist pool, not at the 
selection stage. 

Whether a particular finalist is asked to join the 
ticket also depends on rivalry for the presidential 
nomination.12 The most favored finalists seem to be 
those who were competitors in a past contest for the 
nomination; three of the four actual running mates in 
this category (Humphrey in 1964, Ford in 1980, and 
Kemp in 1996) were first choices. By comparison, both 
those who had never competed against the presidential 
nominee and those who had vied in the just-completed 
battle were at a significant disadvantage. Only 17 of 106 
finalists in the former category (16%) and 2 of 17 in the 
latter (12%) were first choices. Thus, if Dukakis and 
Bentsen had been opponents for the presidential nom- 


12 Of course, such competition varies widely in the degree of 
bitterness engendered. The findings reported here are based solely 
on whether prospective running mates had been competitors for the 
presidential nomination, not on the character of that rivalry. 
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ination sometime before 1988, Bentsen’s model-based 
chances of being selected by Dukakis in 1988 would 
have soared to 99.6%; but if they had competed that 
year only, Bentsen would have had just a 29.1% chance 
of being asked. Of course, our analysis reveals that this 
pattern exists but does not explain why. Nonetheless, 
someone who in the past mounted a challenge for the 
presidential nomination, accumulated national cam- 
paign experience, gained wide media exposure, and 
took steps toward building a following in the party—as 
opposed to campaigning within the last few months 
against the presidential nominee—may have distinct 
appeal for the standard bearer. 

Finally, coming from a large state is a plus for 
finalists. For example, if Bentsen had not come from a 
mega-state, the model suggests that Dukakis may well 
have asked someone else. On the counterfactual as- 
sumption that Bentsen hailed from Indiana (known as 
the home of vice presidents) rather than Texas, his 
chances would have been only 13.3% rather than 
64.9%. This is ironic in light of evidence, noted earlier, 
that the much-ballyhooed home state advantage of 
running mates is largely a myth; indeed, Dudley and 
Rapoport (1989) contend that the effect is minor and 
confined to small states. Presidential nominees either 
do not know this or ignore it.!3 


DISCUSSION 


When tested against the historical record, the conven- 
tional wisdom fares poorly in some respects and well in 
others. Several factors that presidential nominees and 
their advisors are supposed to take into account—such 
as regional, religious, and ideological balance—do not 
appear to have significant influence on the selection of 
running mates in the modern era. Another—insider- 
outsider balance—does operate but not as expected. 
Yet others conform to expectations, especially the 
tendencies to balance age and to select someone from 
a state that can make a difference when the electoral 
votes are counted. 

As noted above, in eight of the 22 choice situations 
considered here, the first person asked to be the 
running mate declined the invitation. How different 
would the results be if we focused on the people 
actually nominated instead of those who were first 
choice? To find out, we reestimated the model, exclud- 
ing from the pool the first choices who declined the 
offer, to determine whether the model could identify 
the actual vice presidential nominee. The answer, in a 
word, is “No.”!4 The performance of this reestimated 
model is unimpressive by any standard: x? = 9.48 on 9 
degrees of freedom (n.s.); pseudo-R” = .138; correctly 


13 Of course, running mates from larger states also may be chosen 
because they are more nationally prominent than finalists from small 
states. 

14 In this model, the number of cases ıs 117; the eight first choices 
were dropped, and two other names had to be excluded (Bricker in 
1944 and Barkley in 1948) because only one candıdate was left ın the 
pool. In reestmatıng the model, we treated Eagleton as McGovern’s 
Tunnming mate in 1972, 
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predicted = 40.0%; and proportional reduction in 
error = 26.9%. 

The clear implication is that whereas a presidential 
nominee’s first choice for running mate is fairly pre- 
dictable, when that invitation is declined, the whole 
process is thrown into disarray. In the resulting scram- 
ble to patch together a second-best ticket, factors 
normally taken into account may well be ignored, while 
idiosyncratic factors (or at least factors not emphasized 
in the conventional wisdom) come to the fore. Accord- 
ingly, a choice process that looks fairly systematic when 
approached in terms of the initial invitations issued 
looks virtually random when approached in terms of 
the tickets actually formed. In any event, it appears that 
the factors normally guiding selection tend to go out 
the window once the first offer is spurned, perhaps 
because it is deemed important that the next choice be 
someone who will not decline. 

It should be noted that the conventional wisdom, as 
represented in the model summarized in Table 2, does 
relatively well at predicting the first choices made by 
presidential nominees: It gets eight of the ten Repub- 
licans right, seven of the twelve Democrats. Even so, 
there are gaps, which leads us to wonder whether 
running mate selection is as electorally motivated as is 
ordinarily assumed. It seems plausible that the degree 
of electoral motivation depends on the presidential 
nominee’s apparent chances of being elected. If the 
race looks close, then the temptation is to play it safe in 
choosing a running mate, hoping thereby to do as little 
damage as possible or, at best, eke out a small advan- 
tage.’° If the prospects are extremely good or bad, 
however, then normal strategic considerations may be 
given less weight. With a large lead, there is more 
freedom to indulge personal preferences or find a 
compatible partner for what is hoped will be a long- 
term working relationship. When far behind, a dra- 
matic choice may be made in an attempt to catch up; as 
one analyst remarked about Walter Mondale’s “auda- 
cious” choice of Geraldine Ferraro in 1984, “prudent 
losers end up losers” (Brookhiser 1986, 155). More- 
over, electoral considerations may mean little to nom- 
inees who would “rather be right than president”; in 
1964, Barry Goldwater and his conservative followers 
probably never considered an ideologically incompati- 
ble running mate (Young 1974, 310), and one can 
hardly imagine George McGovern choosing a hawk in 
1972. 

Unfortunately, the modern era does not afford a 
sufficient number of cases to incorporate the closeness 
of an election or its ideological character into the 
model as contextual factors. Yet, one simple compari- 
son does bring home the potential importance of 
electoral context. Earlier we noted that during the 
modern era there has been no significant tendency for 
presidential nominees to select an ideologically com- 


15 A loss-minimization strategy would be consistent with Richard 
Nixon’s often quoted dictum that a running mate can only hurt, not 
help, a presidential candidate. Yet, Nixon also can be quoted on the 
other side of the issue: In 1992 he speculated that Gore would give 
Clinton a five- or six-point lift ın the crucial border states (Crowley 
1996, 98). 
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plementary running mate from the finalist pool. In 
contrast, in six of the eight (75%) choices in campaigns 
that appeared, at the time running mate selections 
were made, as though they would be highly competi- 
tive, the initial invitee was:one who would bring 
ideological balance to the ticket. In the remaining 
races, which looked less competitive at the outset 
(though some were unexpectedly close, e.g., 1948 and 
1976), only six of fourteen first choices (43%) offered 
ideological balance. So presidential nominees antici- 
pating a tight race almost always have sought a com- 
plement, whereas those expecting a more one-sided 
contest have tended to ignore the ideological con- 
straint. It seems that the positive or negative effect of 
ideology on the prospects of a potential running mate 
is closely tied to the electoral context—too closely tied 
for ideological balance to register an overall influence 
one way or the other. 

The point is not that the conventional wisdom-based 
model tested here, which does not incorporate elec- 
toral context, is invalid, for it does quite a good job of 
predicting the first choice of presidential nominees for 
a running mate. Rather, the point is that such contex- 
tual factors as who is ahead, who is behind, and by how 
much surely matter, as do the geographical and ideo- 
logical contours of the presidential nominee’s support. 
Our understanding of the choice process can only be 
enriched by taking due account of the electoral context 
in which presidential nominees and their advisors plot 
strategy for the upcoming campaign. 


APPENDIX: IDENTIFYING THE “FIRST- 
CHOICE” RUNNING MATE 


The documentary record—contemporary news coverage, 
memoirs and biographies, histories of the vice presidency, 
and so on—provides a rich lode of anecdotal information 
about how particular tickets were put together. To identify 


Year Democratic nomination 

1940 Witcover (1992, 76); Young (1974, 177). 

1944 Whtcover (1992, 85-7); Young (1974, 213-31). 

1948 Williams (1956, 227-8); Witcover (1992, 103). 

1952 Goldstein (1982, 54-5); Martin (1977, 606-7). 

1956 N.A. 

1960 Goldstein (1982, 62); Natoli (1985, 30-3); 
Witcover (1992, 150); Young (1974, 294-7). 

1964 Goldstein (1982, 56); Witcover (1992, 182-91). 

1968 Goldstein (1982, 57, 63); Young (1974, 335). 

1972 Goldstein (1982, 63); Natoli (1985, 24). 

1976 Natoli (1985, 36-7); Witcover (1992, 295). 

1980 N.A. 

1984 Church (1984); Natoli (1985, 46-8); Wrtcover 
(1992, 321-3), 

1988 Kaus (1988); Stengel (1988). 

1992 Goldman et al. (1 994, 276-83); Shapiro (1992). 

1996 N.A. 
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the person initially offered the vice presidential nomination 
in the 22 choice sıtuations considered here, we combed these 
sources carefully to try to identify the first person who 
actually received, from the presidential nominee or a desig- 
nated representative, an invitation to be on the ticket. 

Two interrelated caveats are immediately in order. First, 
the standard protocol seems to be that an explicit offer is not 
made until willingness to accept already has been signalled. 
That being the case, there can be a thin line between being 
sounded out and actually being offered the position. Second, 
such discussions are conducted in private and are subject to 
differing accounts and interpretations. In the absence of any 
unimpeachable source or ultimate validity check about who 
was the first choice, our task was to weigh the evidence and 
determine what the preponderance suggests. That is, we had 
to sift through numerous sources and, by triangulating the 
various accounts and conclusions, try to find the most cred- 
ible answer. 

This often involved judgment rather than hard-and-fast 
decision rules. Even so, in only two or three instances did it 
prove especially challenging to identify the first choice. One 
case was 1944, when Roosevelt openly encouraged several 
candidacies, including those of James Byrnes, William O. 
Douglas, and the incumbent Henry Wallace. But while the 
ailing, dispirited, and indecisive Roosevelt was sending out 
muxed signals, his closest advisors were determined that 
Truman should be chosen, and ultimately Roosevelt passively 
acceded (Young 1974, 213-31). The other two especially 
problematic cases occurred in 1968. On the Democratic side, 
we believe that most evidence points to Nelson Rockefeller 
as Humphrey’s first invitee, but we grant that it is not 
altogether clear. On the Republican side, the standard ac- 
count has Nixon considering several possibilities, including 
his long-time friend and trusted advisor, Robert Finch, but 
narrowing the choice to governors Volpe of Massachusetts 
and Agnew of Maryland (e.g., Witcover 1992, 219; Young 
1974, 342-3). To the contrary, Finch claims he refused 
Nixon’s repeated entreaties to join him on the ticket, and in 
his memoirs Nixon affirms that he offered the job to Finch 
(Aitken 1993, 355; Nixon 1979, 311-3; Strober and Strober 


Republican nomination 


N.A. 

“Bricker’s Half a Loaf” (1944, 43-4); Smith (1982, 
396); Williams (1956, 210). 

“Selected with Care” (1948, 23-4); Smith (1982, 
500); Williams (1956, 229-30); Young (1974, 
248). 

Goldstein (1982, 54); Williams (1956, 241-3); 
Witcover (1992, 110-3). 

N.A. 

Goldstein (1982, 63, 81); Witcover (1992, 137-8). 


Southwick (1984, 617-8); Young (1974, 307-12). 

Altken (1993, 355); Nixon (1979, 312-3); Strober 
and Strober (1994, 23). 

N.A. 

Natoli (1985, 38-41); Witcover (1992, 287-9). 

Goldstein (1982, 63); Witcover (1992, 309-13). 

N.A. 


Martz (1988); Shapiro (1988); Witcover (1992, 
339-40). 

N.A. 

Fineman (1996); Lacayo and Duffy (19986). 
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1994, 23). Bowing to the direct testimony of the two princi- 
pals, we identify Finch, not Agnew, as Nixon’s first choice. 
Several histories of the vice presidency and of the selection 
process that synthesize materials from a wide array of sources 
proved invaluable in making these identifications (Goldstein 
1982, Natoli 1985, Williams 1956, Witcover 1992, Young 
1974). Our identifications of the first choices were especially 
influenced by the sources identified in the accompanying 
table. (“N.A.” signifies “not applicable,” either because the 
running mate selection was thrown open to the party con- 
vention or because the incumbent was left on the ticket.) 
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theory of electoral choice. According to their claims, the new theory is superior to the classical Downsian 


l n an extensive series of articles, Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug have launched a new, directional 


proximity model. Such a conclusion, however, is not tenable. First, it fails to take proper account of the 
lower falsıfiability of the directional model. Second, it rests on empirical analyses that do not test the two 
theories on the predictions they actually make. Both are theories of individual choice, which implies 
intrapersonal comparisons of utility. Prior tests, however, have predominantly taken the form of interper- 
sonal comparisons. A reanalysis based on the proper type of comparison yields an outcome diametrically 
opposed to that previously obtained. It also reveals an eccentricity effect that largely accounts for the apparent 


success of the directional model. 


n an extensive series of articles, two of which were 

published in the Review, George Rabinowitz, Stu- 

art Elaine Macdonald, and Ola Listhaug have 
launched a new spatial theory of electoral choice.’ The 
new theory is presented as a direct alternative to the 
classical spatial model introduced by Downs (1957), on 
the basis of earlier work by Hotelling (1929).? Both 
models try to account for the same phenomenon 
(electoral choice) on the basis.of the same information 
(the issue stands of voters and parties) but conceptu- 
alize the independent variable and, by implication, its 
effect in different ways. | 

Judging from the results hitherto presented, it would 
seem that the new theory has already superseded the 
old. In a large number of tests based on data from 
multiple countries and periods, Rabinowitz, Mac- 
donald, and Listhaug consistently find their directional 
model superior to the classical proximity approach. 
This massive evidence notwithstanding, I shall argue 
that the superiority of the directional model is illusory 
rather than real. When properly evaluated, the prox- 
imity model remains the better theory. 

My conclusion is based on a comparative evaluation 
of the two theories. Each theory is examined in the 
light of two basic criteria. The first is its degree of 
- falsifiability, that is, the proportion of logically conceiv- 
able empirical outcomes that it rules out as incompat- 
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ible with its propositions. A highly falsifiable theory has 
greater empirical content (i.e., it tells us more about 
reality) and is therefore more valuable than a less 
falsifiable one (Popper 1980, chapter 6). Yet, a high 
degree of falsifiability is obviously not the only hall- 
mark of a good theory. Of great importance is the 
second criterion, namely, the theory’s degree of compat- 
ibility with empirical evidence. In short, a good theory 
should maximize the risk of being proved wrong but 
nevertheless should prove right. The results of my 
examination indicate that the directional model is 
inferior to the proximity model in both respects. 

My analysis proceeds in five steps. I begin by describ- 
ing the main differences and similarities between the 
two theories. In so doing, I also spell out the implica- 
tions for the first of the two criteria. The three subse- 
quent sections focus on the second criterion. I first 
consider how the two theories have been, and should 
be, tested. Based on the conclusions from this section, 
I then reanalyze a significant portion of the data on 
which Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug base their 
verdict. Finally, I specify the reasons why my results 
differ from those previously obtained. In the conclud- 
ing section, I summarize my results and discuss their 
implications. 


THE TWO THEORIES 


The key distinction between the proximity and the 
directional model rests with the conceptualization of 
issue dimensions. In the proximity theory, issues are 
conceived as ordered and continuous sets of policy 
alternatives (e.g., a continuous set of alternative tax 
rates). An issue stand thus represents the preferred 
position on a policy continuum. In the directional 
theory, by contrast, policy alternatives are assumed to 
be dichotomous (e.g., low taxes versus high taxes), and 
issue stands are assumed to represent the intensity with 
which either of the two sides or directions is supported. 
The main argument advanced by Rabinowitz and Mac- 
donald (1989, 93-6) for this issue conception is that it 
provides a more realistic account of voter policy pref- 
erences. In their view, voters do not discriminate 
between policy gradations as assumed by the proximity 
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model but only possess a diffuse sense of direction 
coupled with a smaller or greater sense of urgency. 

Research based on the proximity model has long 
given prominent attention to the hypothesis that the 
salience of an issue conditions its effect on the vote.3 
Hence, the point made by the directional conception is 
not simply that intensity matters. Rather, the new idea 
is that policy alternatives are always understood in 
binary terms, which leaves intensity as the only contin- 
uum. Thus, when voters are asked to indicate their 
issue stands on a continuous or semicontinous scale, 
the differences between responses falling on either half 
of the scale will express variations in intensity rather 
than variations in policy position. It follows that sepa- 
rate questions designed to measure issue salience are 
redundant, since the intensity component is already in 
hand. 

An example will help clarify the implications of these 
ideas for the relationship between issue stands and 
party preference formation. Figure 1 shows the stands 
taken by two voters (1 and 2) and four parties (A to D) 
on an issue dimension. If we take the dimension to 
represent a policy continuum, party preferences will 
depend on how close the various parties are to the 
points representing voter ideals. If, by contrast, the 
dimension is assumed to represent two directions or 
sides (indicated by the sign of the score, with zero as a 
neutral point) combined with the intensity with which 
either side is supported (indicated by the absolute 
value of the score), party preference formation will 
follow somewhat different rules (see Rabinowitz and 
Macdonald 1989, 97-8). First, voters always have rea- 
son to prefer a party favoring their own side to one 
favoring the opposite side. I will refer to this as the side 
rule. Second, voters also have reason to prefer a more 
intense party on their own side to a less intense one 
since, under the directional model, the intensity of a 
party’s stand is assumed to represent the probability 
that it will pursue the preferred policy alternative 
(Macdonald and Rabinowitz 1993a, 63). I will call this 
the party-intensity rule. 

As shown in Figure 1, the extent to which the two 
rules discriminate depends on voter location. For vot- 
ers far to the extremes, the preference orders predicted 
under the two issue conceptions are very similar. 
Beyond the last interparty midpoint, there is no dis- 
tinction at all, as illustrated by voter 1. For voters in the 
middle ground, the predictions are more likely to 
diverge. Thus, if voter 2 uses the directional con- 
ception, A and B will be preferred to C and D 
according to the side rule, although C is closer than B 
and D closer than A. In addition, A will be preferred to 
B according to the party-intensity rule, although B is 
more proximate. 

Mathematically, both rules are embodied in a single 
principle stating that the utility any one voter associates 


3 Some studies have found support for this hypothesis, others have 
not. Krosnick (1988) provides a good review of past research in the 
area along with new tests and some methodological explanations for 
the failure to distinguish a salience effect in some of the prior 
attempts. 
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FIGURE 1. Illustration of Predictions Based 
on the Proximity and the Directional Model 
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with each of a set of parties increases monotonically 
with the product of voter and party issue stands. In a 
multidimensional space, the simple product is replaced 
by the scalar product, that is, the sum of the dimen- 
sionwise products. Thus, if we let rank-order(x,, xz, 
-© Xn) denote a vector containing the rank order of a 
series of quantities, x,, x,,..., x,, the directional 
model proposes that for any one voter, i, 


rank-order(U,4, U.B, ..., Uy) 
= rank-order(i-A,i-B,...,i-J), (1) 


where U_, is the utility that voter i associates with party 
A and i- A the scalar product of the issue stands taken 
by the same voter and party. The proximity model, by 
contrast, posits that 


rank-order(U,,, Uz, akg Uy) 
= rank-order(—d,,, —d.p, eeey —d,;), (2) 


where —d;4 is the proximity (i.e., distance inverted) of 
voter 2’s issue stands to those of party A. 

Implicit in the transition to the multidimensional 
case made in these formalizations is a third rule 
distinguishing the directional from the proximity 
model, namely, that the weight of a dimension in the 
decision calculus is directly proportional to the voter’s 
deviation from its midpoint. This third distinctive fea- 
ture of the directional model can be named the voter- 
intensity rule.4 


The Region of Acceptability 


Thus far, it would seem that the two models are 
structurally equivalent in that they both rest on a single, 
unifying principle: scalar product in the one case, 
proximity in the other. Such, however, is not the case. 
The directional model incorporates a second principle 
without counterpart in the proximity theory, namely, 
that of the region of acceptability. 

This region is a portion of the issue space falling 
within a directionally invariant Euclidean distance, r, 


* It can be argued that the proximity model contains an implicit 
weighting scheme of a somewhat similar kind in that the variance in 
voter—party proximities on any one dimension tends to decline as the 
voter approaches the center of the party spectrum. Yet, the effect of 
this tendency 1s neither as strong nor as straightforward as that of the 
voter-intensity rule ın the directional case. 
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from the origin. In a unidimensional space it is thus the 
interval —r to +r. In a two-dimensional space it is the 
area of a circle centered on the neutral point with 
radius r. In a space with three or more dimensions it is 
the interior of a sphere or hypersphere with the same 
attributes. All members of an electorate are assumed 
to have a common understanding of the size and 
location of the region, independently of their own 
locations. ' 

For parties inside the region, utility is assumed to be 
a function of the scalar product alone. Parties outside 
its boundary, however, may incur a penalty that detracts 
from the utility derived on the basis of the scalar 
product. Equation 1 thus holds only in the special case 
in which the parties are all inside the region. More 
generally, the directional model posits that 


rank-order(U,4, UB, . .., Ug) = rank-order(i: A 
=Po B= Ppress i LAR (3) 


where P,4 is the penalty voter i imposes on party 4, the 
value of which is zero if A is inside the region. 

The rationale offered for the region of acceptability 
and the penalty varies somewhat. Rabinowitz and 
Macdonald (1989, 108) argue-—in the context of U.S. 
politics—that a candidate “must convince voters of his 
or her reasonableness. Voters are wary of candidates 
who seem radical and project harshness or stridency. 
The label “extremist? can attach to such candidates and 
severely hamper the enthusiasm of potential support- 
ers.” Macdonald, Listhaug, and Rabinowitz (1991, 
1110) emphasize—in the context of Norwegian poli- 
tics—the extent to which voters feel “the party can 
function effectively in government. A party that is 
viewed as overly intense or: excessively strident on 
issues will be evaluated less favorably than a party 
regarded as responsible and more able to govern 
effectively.” 


Implications for Falsifiability 


The size of the region of acceptability as well as the 
magnitude of the penalty for parties beyond its bound- 
ary are left largely unspecified by the theory.5 No size 
constraints are imposed on the region itself. The only 
restrictions on the penalty are that parties inside the 
region will not be penalized and that a party located 
outside the region will always 'be electorally inferior to 
one placed on the boundary in the same direction 
(Rabinowitz and Macdonald 1989, 108, 117; Rabinow- 
itz, Macdonald, and Listhaug 1991, 152).6 Hence, for 


5 Examples and operationalizations’ are sometimes provided, but 
these are not presented as being part of, or fully implied by, the 
theory. 

6 This, in turn, implies that all voters, irrespective of their locations, 
will reject a party A outside the region, ın favor of a party B on the 
boundary in the same direction. If A would be preferred by voters in 
some locations, there would be no guarantee that B would perform 
better than A in the electorate as a whole, since the theory makes no 
assumptions about the spatial distribution of voters. It should be 
observed that this partial specification of the penalty function in 
Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug’s first two articles on the topic 
is not repeated ın later contributions, where they leave the shape of 
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parties outside the region, the penalty can vary freely 
across parties as well as voters as long as it stays above 
the threshold set by the second of the two restrictions. 

The unspecified nature of the region of acceptability 
and the penalty, absolutely as well as in relation to the 
scalar product, renders the directional theory consid- 
erably less falsifiable than the proximity theory. As 
shown by Popper (1980, chapter 7, Appendix ‘viii), the 
number of freely adjustable parameters in a theory is 
directly and negatively related to its degree of falsifi- 
ability. 

The basic point can easily be illustrated. Consider 
again the case of voter 2 in Figure 1. The proximity 
model predicts that the preference order of this voter 
will be CBDA, whereas the directional model predicts 
ABCD. Suppose the preference order actually ob- 
served is BCDA. As far as the proximity model is 
concemed, our only option is to concede that the 
observed order is in partial disagreement with the 
predicted one. With respect to the directional model, 
by contrast, we still have some cards to play. The only 
modifications required in order to make the prediction 
fit the observation is to suggest that (1) the boundary of 
the region of acceptability falls at a distance of some- 
where between two and four units from the origin and 
(2) the penalty imposed on party A by voter 2 exceeds 
three units in the currency of the scalar product. In 
fact, by suitably modifying the size of the region and 
the penalties, the theory can be made to comply with 
any preference order. In applications involving an 
entire electorate rather than a single voter, the possi- 
bilities in this regard are restricted by the requirement 
that the region be the same for all members of the 
electorate. Nevertheless, the degree of plasticity re- 
mains considerable (see Appendix C). 


A Theoretical Summary 


The two principles on which the directional model rests 
allow us to distinguish between two versions of the 
theory: a reduced version based on the scalar product 
alone and a complete version including the region of 
acceptability and the penalty. The reduced version 
resembles the proximity model in several important 
respects. First, both are rational-choice models in the 
sense that party preferences are assumed to be a 
rational response to the issue stands taken by voters 
and parties. Second, by implication, both are also 
proximity models in the sense that voters are assumed 
to act so as to maximize the agreement between the 
desired policies and those enacted. Finally, both pos- 
sess a fairly high and equal degree of falsifiability. 
The key difference lies in the conceptualization of 
issue dimensions. This difference, in turn, gives rise to 
a distinction between the spatial functions linking voter 
and party issue stands to voter utility. If issue stands are 


the function more open (see, e.g, Macdonald, Listhaug, and Rabi- 
nowitz 1991, 1113, 1127). To the extent that this can be understood 
as a rejection of the prior specification or a denial of its universal 
applicability, it implies a further reduction in the falsifiability of the 
directional model. 
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taken to represent policy positions, then party prefer- 
ences will be a function of proximity. If they are taken 
to represent direction combined with intensity, then 
party preferences will instead be a function of the 
scalar product. The way in which the decision calculus 
embodied by the scalar product differs from that of 
proximity can be expressed by means of three rules: the 
side rule, the party-intensity rule, and the voter-inten- 
sity rule. 

In the complete version of the directional theory, 
utility is no longer a function of the scalar product 
alone but also of the region of acceptability and the 
penalty. The weak specification of these additional 
constructs makes the complete version inferior to the 
proximity model in terms of falsifiability. 


PREPARING THE TEST BED 


The basic premise for the empirical analyses of the two 
models reported by Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and List- 
haug is the measure of issue stands introduced in the 
U.S. national election studies in 1968. This question 
format presents the respondent with a scale whose 
endpoints are labeled with two policy alternatives. The 
remaining points are unlabeled. The respondent is thus 
free to interpret the scale in either a positional or a 
direction-intensity sense. By comparing the observed 
candidate or party preferences with those predicted 
under the two issue conceptions, one can infer the 
extent to which the conceptions are actually used by the 
voters and thereby determine the degree of support 
enjoyed by the two models. 

While the analyses I will present match those of 
Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug in this funda- 
mental respect, they differ in some other vital regards. 
In the following subsections, I consider six choices 
facing us on the way toward a proper test of the two 
theories. In three of the six cases, I argue that the 
choice should be another than that made by Rabinow- 
itz, Macdonald, and Listhaug. In the remaining three, I 
find it important to present my arguments for other 
reasons. 

In later empirical sections, I first test the two theo- 
ries in the fashion I consider most appropriate. As will 
become evident, this leads to an outcome diametrically 
opposed to that previously obtained. I then specify the 
extent to which this outcome is dependent on each of 
the three ways in which my methods differ from those 
of Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug. Finally, I try 
to explain the effect of the most significant choice, that 
between intrapersonal and interpersonal comparisons. 


Intrapersonal versus Interpersonal 
Comparisons 


Suppose we ask two voters, 1 and 2, to express their 
likes and dislikes with respect to two parties, A and B. 
Suppose in addition that our instrument is the ther- 
mometer scale commonly used in survey research, with 
the maximum score of 100 indicating a very positive 
evaluation and the minimum score of 0 a very negative 
evaluation. Let us finally assume that our results are 
those displayed in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1. Illustration of Intrapersonal versus 
Interpersonal Comparisons of Evaluation 
Scores 


Party B 
Voter 1 60 
Voter 2 50 





The table basically allows two kinds of comparison. 
By comparing across columns for a given row we can 
investigate how the same voter relates to different 
parties. By comparing across rows for a given column 
we can investigate how different voters relate to the 
same party. The first is an intrapersonal comparison, 
the second an interpersonal one. 

It is not difficult to see which of the two comparisons 
we should make in order to test our two theories. Both 
are theories of individual choice. They thus predict the 
utility any one person will associate with each alterna- 
tive relative to other alternatives and thereby the prefer- 
ence order with respect to the whole set of alternatives 
(see equations 1-3). They say nothing whatsoever 
about how the utility of a certain alternative to one 
person compares with its utility to another person. The 
reason is that interpersonal comparisons of utility are 
completely irrelevant to individual choice.? Voter 2 
gives party B a lower rating than does voter 1. Never- 
theless, B is the preferred party of voter 2 but not of 
voter 1. What voter 1 thinks about the parties is of no 
consequence to the decision of voter 2 and vice versa. 
Only the intrapersonal comparison matters. 

In view of this, it is highly remarkable that none of 
the seven contributions by Rabinowitz, Macdonald, 
and Listhaug that deliver the primary individual-level 
evidence in support of the directional model over the 
proximity model contains a single empirical test of the 
proper kind. All analyses are based on interpersonal 
rather than intrapersonal comparisons.® 

In the prototypical case, the evaluation scores for 
each party or candidate are analyzed separately, so that 
all the variation is contained between rather than 
within individuals. In some cases, pooled analyses 
combining evaluation scores for multiple parties or 


7 As a rule, interpersonal comparisons of utility are completely 
relevant to positive choice theory. As pointed out by Elster and 
Roemer (1991), there are cases in which the observers must take nto 
account that the observed individuals sometumes make such compar- 
isons, as in the study of envy and of bargaining. Yet, even in these 
special cases—none of which is relevant here—there is no need for 
the observers themselves to compare utilities across individuals. In 
normative choice theory, by contrast, it is often desirable to make 
such comparisons but difficult to find a justifiable way of doing so. 
For a modern discussion of this problem, see the contributions to the 
volume of which Elster and Roemer 1991 1s part. 

8 The seven contributions I have in mind are. Rabinowitz and 
Macdonald 1989; Macdonald, Listhaug, and Rabinowitz 1991; Mac- 
donald and Rabinowitz 1993b; Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug 
1993; Listhaug, Macdonald, and Rabinowitz 1994a; Macdonald, 
Rabinowitz, and Listhaug 1995a and b. In an eighth article— 
Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug 1991—-which in general is less 
ambitious than any of the aforementioned when it comes to ind:vid- 
ual-leve] testing one does find a few analyses based on intrapersonal 
comparisons These analyses are discussed ın Appendix C. 
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candidates are also reported. Yet, since no attempt is 
made to isolate the intrapersonal element in these 
analyses, they become for all practical purposes just 
another interpersonal comparison. 

In terms of the example presented in Table 1, the 
type of analysis performed by Rabinowitz, Macdonald, 
and Listhaug thus amounts tojan explanation of why 
voter 1 provides a higher evaluation of party A as well 
as party B than does voter 2. (What the two theories 
purport to explain, however, is why voter 1 prefers A to 
B and why the opposite holds for voter 2. The bulk of 
empirical work on the relative performance of the two 
theories thus tests them on predictions that neither 
makes. It follows that the results can neither refute nor 
corroborate either theory. 

How, then, can we perform a; itest of the proper kind? 
Equations 1-3 above suggest an immediate solution. 
The theories predict that the rank order of the depen- 
dent variable within individuals should match the cor- 
responding rank order of the independent one. Hence, 
all we have to do in order jto assess the fit is to 
transform the data to intrapersonal ranks and then 
compute the correlation between them (Spearman’s 
rho applied intrapersonally). . 

While this solution has the advantage of following 
directly from theoretical specifications without any 
additional assumptions, it does not readily extend to 
the multivariate case. Hence, it is not well suited to 
tests of the complete version of the directional model, 
where the lack of theoretical precision makes it neces- 
sary to treat the penalty factor associated with the 
region of acceptability as a separate independent vari- 
able. Furthermore, it cannot provide a precise estimate 
of the relative empirical strength of the two theories, 
particularly since the scalar-product and proximity 
measures by definition are strongly intercorrelated. 
The obvious solution to this problem is to switch to 
interval-level methads (as do Rabinowitz, Macdonald, 
and Listhaug in their analyses). This, in turn, calls for a 
somewhat more specific assumption of functional form 
(e.g., linear) than that sisi by the theories (mono- 
tonically increasing). 

Just as in the ordinal case, howei we iisi make 
sure that the variation analyzed is theoretically rele- 
vant, that is, intrapersonal rather than interpersonal. 
To get a better grasp of this problem as well as its 
solution, consider the two diagrams displayed in Figure 
2, which illustrate the relationship between a depen- 
dent variable, such as party evaluation, and a predictor, 
such as proximity or scalar product. Figure 2A shows 
the intrapersonal relationship'for two different voters. 
In both cases, the relationship is perfect. Once the 
independent variable is held constant, however, voter 1 
provides more positive evaluations than does voter 2. 
Due to this interpersonal difference, which is irrelevant 
with respect to voter choice, the regression line for the 
two voters combined shows a less than ideal fit. Hence, 
it does not correctly reflect the perfect correspondence 
between theory and data. | 

The problem can be resolved by subtracting the 
individual mean value from the scores of each respon- 
dent. This purges the data of the interpersonal variance 
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FIGURE 2. Distilling the Intrapersonal 
Component 


A. Original! Data 


—@- Voter 1 
-O- Voter 2 


---- Joint Regression Line 


B. Deviations from Individual Means 





and leaves only the intrapersonal component. As 
shown in Figure 2B, the joint regression line now 
overlaps completely with those of the two voters, 
thereby mirroring the strength of the intrapersonal 
relationships we want to assess. 

Formally, the operation described corresponds to 
the following regression equation, which models the 
dependent variable as an intrapersonal function of the 
predictor: 

Y, — Y, = D(X, — X,) + uy. (4) 
The symbol Y,, denotes voter i’s evaluation of party j, 
Y, voter i’s mean evaluation across all parties, X,, the 
score of voter i for party j on the independent variable 
whose effect we want to assess (e.g., proximity or scalar 
product), and X, the mean for voter i across all parties 
on the same variable. Of course, multiple predictors 
can be inserted in the same fashion. Note that no 
intercept term is required. If added, its estimated value 
is always nil since both Y,, — Y; and X, — X, have a 
mean of Zero. 
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Evaluation Scores versus the Vote 


As already mentioned, evaluation scores have served as 
the dependent variable in most prior tests of the 
relative performance of the two theories. In view of the 
fact that both theories claim to be theories of voting, 
one is prompted to ask: Why not the actual vote? 

My answer, which differs from that of Rabinowitz, 
Macdonald, and Listhaug although we both prefer 
evaluation scores, is based on theoretical as well as 
methodological considerations. Both theories predict 
the entire preference order of each voter, not just the 
most preferred alternative (see equations 1-3). Evalu- 
ation scores allow a complete test of these predictions, 
whereas the vote limits us to the peak preference. 
Evaluation scores also provide information about the 
size of the utility differences, which is useful if, on 
methodological grounds, we would like to proceed on 
the basis of interval-level assumptions. The vote, by 
contrast, contains no information of this kind. Conse- 
quently, while both measures can and will be used to 
test the two theories, evaluation scores permit a more 
comprehensive, precise, and robust assessment.1° 

My considerations on this score accord with those 
motivating the use of evaluations as a mediator be- 
tween the vote and the factors of substantive interest 
(e.g., issue stands) in general models of voting (e.g., 
Markus and Converse 1979, Page and Jones 1979). In 
view of the superior measurement characteristics of 
evaluation scores and the efficiency with which they are 
long since known to predict the vote (Brody and Page 
1973), there seems to be much to gain and little to lose 
from such a strategy. 


Individual versus Aggregate Images of 
Party Issue Stands 


To construct the independent variables for the models, 
two types of information are required. Not only do we 
need to know each voter’s own views on the issues but 
also his or her beliefs as to where the parties are 
located. Although voters may at times be mistaken 
about these locations, it is their personal beliefs, 
whether right or wrong, that will guide preference 


? In Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug’s early contributions, the 
question is never raised. In some of their later pieces, however, ıt 1s 
explicitly addressed (Macdonald and Rabinowitz 1993b, 63, Mac- 
donald, Rabinowitz, and Listhaug 1995b, 475-6). The answer pro- 
vided ıs that (1) vote choice ıs based on the utility difference an 
individual sees between two parties and (2) the two theores are, 
under some provisions, indistinguishable through interpersonal com- 
parisons of such differences. For reasons already discussed, however, 
a test of the two theones should be based on intrapersonal compar- 
isons, in which case the theories remain distinguishable irrespective 
of which measure we use. The choice between the two measures must 
therefore be made on other grounds. 

10 Some further specifications of the reasons favoring evaluation 
scores over the actual vote are grven in the subsection “Choosing the 
Testing Ground” below. See also Appendix C for an illustration 
Note, finally, that the loss of information incurred by taking the 
actual vote as the dependent vanable is likely to prompt simplifica- 
tion of the independent variables as well. For reasons spelled out in 
the last two sentences of note 14, the ensuing loss of precision in the 
predictors increases the risk of faulty inferences in simultaneous tests 
of the two theories. 
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formation. The best source for both types of informa- 
tion is therefore the individual voter. 

This conclusion is not uncontroversial. Instead of 
using the information on party locations held by each 
voter, as I propose, Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and List- 
haug base their analyses on the mean party placements 
for the entire aggregate of voters. Their main argu- 
ments in support of this approach are twofold (Rabi- 
nowitz and Macdonald 1989, 119, n7; Macdonald, 
Listhaug, and Rabinowitz 1991, 1130, n12; Macdonald, 
Rabinowitz, and Listhaug 1995b, 460). First, both 
theories require each party to have a single location on 
each issue. If not, it becomes impossible to link party 
strategy with popular support. Second, the images of 
party issue stands held by individual voters are subject 
to projection effects (wishful thinking) based on the 
voters’ own issue stands and their party evaluations. 
Using such images as part of the independent variable 
therefore entails a risk of reverse causality. 

While both statements are correct, they are irrele- 
vant as arguments in the case at issue. As for the first 
argument, both theories do require that we, as scien- 
tific observers, are willing to accept the notion of 
objectively determinable party locations for the pur- 
pose of assessing party strategy. Neither theory de- 
mands, however, that all voters have identical and 
perfectly accurate information about those locations. If 
this were indeed a requirement, we could immediately 
write off both theories as empirically unreasonable. To 
maintain the link between electoral choice and party 
strategy, it is sufficient to assume that the issue stands 
actually taken by parties have some effect on the 
images of those stands held by voters. This, of course, 
is a much more realistic assumption.!! 

The position taken by Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and 
Listhaug on this matter is particularly difficult to un- 
derstand in view of the cognitive shortcomings they 
ascribe to ordinary voters as well as their claims to 
having developed a model more attuned to these 
shortcomings (see, e.g., Rabinowitz and Macdonald 
1989, 94-5). It is not entirely convincing to argue that 
a good model of electoral choice should be based on 
the presumption that the “vast preponderance of citi- 
zens operate with low levels of information” and that 
their policy preferences do not “go beyond a diffuse 
sense of direction” but also on the assumption that they 
are nevertheless perfectly aware of where parties or 
candidates are located. 

As for the second argument, the presence of projec- 
tion effects certainly constitutes a problem if the prin- 
cipal task is to estimate the absolute degree to which 
either theory is able to explain variations in the depen- 
dent variable. This, however, is not the main objective 
in the case at issue. The foremost concern is the 
performance of the two theories relative to each other. 


11 The accuracy of voter images of party or candidate issue stands has 
been studied by, for example, Granberg and Holmberg (1988, 
chapter 3), Powell (1989), and Listhaug, Macdonald, and Rabinowitz 
(1994b). A general conclusion from these studies is that voter mages 
are far from perfectly accurate or unanimous but nevertheless are 
clearly related to what can realistically be considered the objectively 
true locations. 
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Given this purpose, the potential presence of projec- 
tion processes constitutes no problem. The reason is 
simple. Projection takes place because people some- 
times find it easier to alter their cognition to fit their 
evaluation rather than the other way around. Regard- 
less of the causal direction, however, the notion of fit 
should be the same. There is no'‘psychological reason to 
expect a directional voter to project on the basis of 
proximity inasmuch as this would not make his or her 
mental state more balanced. On the contrary, projec- 
tion for such a voter should be based on scalar product 
and penalty. For a proximity voter, we would of course 
expect the opposite, that is, projection based on prox- 
imity but not on scalar product and penalty. It follows 
that the unwarranted increase in statistical association 
due to projection should affect the results for the two 
theories in direct proportion to their true explanatory 
power. Hence, their estimated strength relative to each 
other should be the same regardless of whether pro- 
jection is present or not.’ 

Consequently, individual party placements do not, in 
this context, possess the drawbacks with which they 
have been charged. Mean party placements, by con- 
trast, give rise to several problems, the exact nature of 
which depends on our starting point. 

Suppose, on the one hand,’ that we would like to 
proceed on the assumption that voters have perfect 
information about party issue stands. The target of our 
operationalization would then be the true party loca- 
tions. The mean placements, however, are not a par- 
ticularly good measure of these locations. Although 
they are likely to mirror some properties of the true 
account, such as the order of the parties with respect to 
each other, they are apt to be more or less severely 
distorted in other respects. For example, Powell (1989) 
demonstrates a bias toward the middle of the scale due 
to the fact that the party placement data partly consist 
of random guesses. This bias, furthermore, can be 
shown to have more serious consequences for the 
proximity than for the directional model.1% 

Suppose, on the other hand, that we wish to pursue 
what I consider to be the most fruitful objective, 
namely, to assess how voters actually think rather than 
how they might think if they all had perfect informa- 
tion. Our target would then be the actual cognitive map 


12 The same kind of reasoning applies to persuasion effects, that 1s, 
the effect of party locations on the voters’ own issue stands. Note, in 
addition, that the dynamic estimates of Markus and Converse (1979, 
1061) show both effects to exist but neither to be of overwhelming 
magnitude. This result is echoed in:an analysis by Merrill (1995, 
284-5), whose findings additionally indicate that proximity-driven 
projection does not threaten the validity of comparative tests of the 
two theories based on individual party placements. 

13 With the midpoint scored 0, the! bias due to guessing can be 
described by the function x, = (1 — p)X,, where x, is the estimated 
location of party J, X, the true location of the same party, and p the 
proportion of guesses. It follows that the estimated scalar product for 
all party-voter combinations will equal the true scalar product 
multiplied by (1 — p). This in turn implies that the predictions made 
on the basis of the estimated scalar products will be the same as those 
based on the true scalar products. The estimated proximities, how- 
ever, will not be a simple linear transformation of the true proximi- 
ties, and the predictions made on the basis of the former will as a rule 
be different than those based on the: latter. 
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of each voter. The contorted pictures of those maps 
that result if we use mean rather than individual party 
placements cause two different types of problems. 

First, we have no guarantees that the distortions will 
affect a test of the two theories in a fair and unbiased 
manner. On the contrary, there are several reasons to 
think that will not be the case.!4 Second, and equally 
serious, we risk losing sight of a perceptual process that 
may well be of vital importance for our understanding 
of the interaction between party systems and elector- 
ates. If we are seriously interested in that interaction, 
then we need to study the perceptual process, not hide 
it through aggregation or assume it away. 

In his now classical comment on the Downsian 
theory, Stokes (1963, 376) concluded that insight into 
the applicability of that model (and others of its kind) 
would best be furthered by treating “as explicit vari- 
ables the cognitive phenomena that the prevailing 
model removes from the discussion by assumption.” In 
my view, there are many good reasons for, and few 
against, following his advice. 


Specifying the Concept of Proximity 


I have hitherto spoken rather indifferently about dis- 
tance and its opposite, proximity, as though the mean- 
ing of these concepts were self-evident. As long as the 
space under consideration is unidimensional, such is 
indeed the case. In a multidimensional space, by con- 
trast, many notions of distance are conceivable. To my 
knowledge, however, most prior work on spatial choice 
models restricts itself to two varieties, Euclidean dis- 
tance and city-block distance, and I find no compelling 
reasons to proceed beyond these alternatives here. 
Formally, the city-block distance between two points 
representing a voter, i, and a party, j, in an n- 
dimensional space can be written as 


> lik — jal, 


k=1 


14 Prior research (e.g., Aldrich and McKelvey 1977) indicates that all 
respondents do not interpret the end-points and units of response 
scales ın the same fashion. Mean party placements do not take 
proper account of the ensuing variations in respondent scale use. For 
reasons similar to those discussed ın the previous note, this 1s likely 
to have more serious consequences for the proximity than for the 
directional model. A second problem is that the mean-placement 
method allows parties to be located anywhere on the scale, whereas 
voters are forced into discrete slots. This may lead to severe 
consequences ın tests of the proximity model. For mstance, a party 
may obtain a mean that makes it theoretically impossible for any 
voter to take a stand so as to make the party in question the closest 
one (see Appendix C for an illustration). Finally, since proxmity is by 
definition strongly correlated with the scalar product, it 1s generally 
of great umportance to keep unreliability in the predictors at a 
minimum in simultaneous tests of the two models. There is otherwise 
a considerable risk that one theory will be credited with effects 
actually attributable to the other (cf. Blalock 1979, 477, Westholm 
1987). 

15 Others have arrived at similar conclusions, although their argu- 
ments are not necessarily the same as mune. See, for example, 
Gilljam 1997, Merrill 1993, 1994, 1995, Pierce 1997. 
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that is, the simple sum of the dimensionwise distances, 
whereas the formula for Euclidean distance is 





2 (ix =), 
k=1 


that is, the square root of the sum of the squared 
dimensionwise distances. 

Neither the proximity theory itself nor the general 
concept of rationality requires or favors either defini- 
tion. In the absence of such theoretical guidelines, I 
shall argue that there are three reasons to prefer the 
city-block conception. First, as Ordeshook (1986, 22-3) 
puts it, the city-block metric “nicely summarize[s] the 
intuition that, when comparing candidates, voters look 
separately at how different each candidate is from their 
most preferred position on each election issue. They 
then vote for the candidate whose total distance across 
all issues is the least.” According to the Euclidean 
conception, voter information processing would follow 
a more complex logic. 

Second, the city-block metric makes the transition 
from the unidimensional to the multidimensional case 
mathematically parallel for the two theories. In the 
unidimensional case, the directional model is based on 
the product of the voter’s and the party’s score, the 
proximity model on the unsigned difference between 
them. Given a city-block conception of proximity, the 
multidimensional versions are both based on the sim- 
ple sum of the respective unidimensional quantities. 

Third, the city-block conception offers methodolog- 
ical advantages. City-block distances present no diffi- 
culties in moving from a constrained proximity model, 
that is, one in which the relative weights of the 
dimensions are predetermined, to an unconstrained 
model, that is, one in which the weights are left free for 
estimation. Under the Euclidean conception, by con- 
trast, the unconstrained case yields a regression equa- 
tion which is nonlinear in the parameters. While such 
equations can still be estimated by resorting to special 
techniques, it is prudent to avoid them unless there are 
strong reasons to the contrary. Of course, the problem 
may also be resolved by modeling utility as a quadratic 
rather than linear function of distance, but this is 
appropriate only if the quadratic form can be shown to 
fit the data at least as well as the linear. 

In their tests of the proximity model, Rabinowitz, 
Macdonald, and Listhaug switch back and forth be- 
tween different distance conceptions and functional 
forms. In some cases they model utility as a function of 
Euclidean distance, in others as a function of squared 
Euclidean distance (e.g., to accommodate the demands 
of their so-called mixed model), and in still others as a 
function of city-block distance (when estimating un- 
constrained models). For obvious reasons, it is desir- 
able to avoid such ad hoc shifts between specifications. 
In the present study, the city-block specification is used 
for all analyses of the proximity model except those 
whose purpose is to assess the effect of differences in 
method. 
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Specifying the Region of Acceptability and 
the Penalty 


To test the complete version of the directional model, 
we must operationalize the region of acceptability and 
the associated penalty. One difficulty in accomplishing 
this task is that the theory provides no criterion 
whereby we can decide the size of the region. Another 
problem is that the size of the penalty for a party 
outside the region is left largely unspecified by the 
theory. 

Uncertainty is further increased by the absence of 
justifications for the decisions taken when initially 
designing these constructs. One of the most remark- 
able features of the region of acceptability is that it is 
defined as a property of the entire electorate rather 
than as an attribute of the individual voter. This 
immediately prompts several questions. Why, for ex- 
ample, should an extremist voter see the same region 
as a voter located in the center or at the opposite 
extreme? And why should we expect such a voter to 
penalize a party sharing his or her own direction and 
degree of extremism? The region of acceptability is, as 
it were, a region in search of its acceptor.16 

While the aggregate nature of the region of accept- 
ability remains a puzzle, a partial response is offered by 
Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug (1991, 152), who 
introduce the idea that the size of the penalty may vary 
with voter location although the region itself stays 
constant. More specifically, they suggest that “voters 
who are themselves intense and sympathetic to [a party 
outside the region] might apply no penalty or a very 
small one, while other voters might apply a larger 
penalty.” They also present a class of mathematical 
functions corresponding to this idea but do not attempt 
to apply it empirically. Regrettably, the formalization 
they provide is inconsistent with their verbal suggestion 
as well as with other requirements of the directional 
theory. As shown in Appendix A, the inconsistency is 
rooted in a contradiction between the requirements 
themselves and therefore not so easily remedied. 
Hence, the theoretical line of development proposed 
by Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug (1991) can- 
not serve as a guideline for the operationalization of 
the penalty. 

In view of this situation, I have chosen to take my 
point of departure in operationalizations actually used 
by Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug in empirical 
application. This, of course, does not resolve the 
problem of justifying these particular operation- 
alizations in comparison with other alternatives equally 
compatible with the theory. Nor does it imply that I will 
refrain from modifying them when necessary in order 
to meet theoretical or methodological requirements. 
Nevertheless, they make it possible empirically to apply 


16 An obvious solution to this problem would be to accord each 
individual a private region of acceptability. Once this step 1s taken, 
however, the distinction between the two theories becomes very 
tenuous. A directional model thus modified 1s more or less tanta- 
mount to a hybrid model in which utility is partly determined by 
party—voter distance and partly by the scalar product (cf. Iversen 
1994a and b; Merrill and Grofman 1997) 
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the region of acceptability and the penalty, and to do so 
in a manner which Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and List- 
haug themselves have previously found acceptable. 


Choosing the Testing Ground 


The two theories have already been tested on a con- 
siderable number of data sets. It is not possible, of 
course, to offer a reanalysis of all these data within the 
confines of a single article. Nor is such an extensive 
task required in order to refute the claims made by 
Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug, since for rea- 
sons already discussed their prior analyses have failed 
to test the theories on the predictions they actually 
make. 

It remains, however, to find a good starting point. In 
my view, the best alternative is that through which 
Macdonald, Listhaug, and Rabinowitz (1991) intro- 
duce the directional model as a general theory of 
electoral choice in multiparty systems: the Norwegian 
1989 election study.1” First, this study meets two basic 
requirements: a rich set of items assessing respondent 
as well as party issue locations and a prior operation- 
alization of the region of acceptability and the penalty 
based on these items. Second, it constitutes a more 
representative case than other conceivable alternatives, 
such as the United States and Britain. As Rabinowitz, 
Macdonald, and Listhaug (1991, 148) put it: “Most of 
the world’s democracies are multiparty proportional 
systems. If basic models of voting are to have broad 
relevance for the understanding of democratic politics, 
they must be applicable to multiparty systems.” 

In some instances, the quest for a representative case 
runs counter to the quest for a crucial case. Not so with 
respect to Norway, where the relatively large number 
of parties distinctly improves our ability to discriminate 
between the two theories. Recall the side rule and the 
party-intensity rule, both of which help us tell the two 
theories apart. Certain conditions must be fulfilled in 
order for them to do so, however. The side rule 
discriminates only when a party on the voter’s side is 
more distant than a party on the opposite side. The 
party-intensity rule yields different predictions only 
when there are at least two parties on the voter’s side, 
one of which is more extreme than that to which the 
voter is closest. Both of these conditions are likely to 
occur with much greater frequency in a system with 
many parties than in one with only two or three 
contenders. 

A final reason for focusing on a multiparty system 
such as the Norwegian is that it offers a more robust 
test. The relatively long preference orders that such a 
system puts at our disposal make the test less sensitive 
to arbitrary decisions regarding the operationalization 
of the region of acceptability and the penalty. In 
addition, they reduce the risk that factors outside the 


17 The study, conducted by Henry Valen and Bernt Aardal, is based 
on a nationally representative sample of all members of the elector- 
ate aged 18-80. Data were successfully collected, predominantly by 
means of personal interviews, from 2,195 respondents, which corre- 
sponds to a response rate of 73.2%. The data set is available from the 
Norwegian Social Science Data Services (NSD). 


investigated issue space, which might favor some con- 
tenders over others, will seriously distort the outcome 
of the test. Note, however, that these advantages are 
contingent on the use of evaluation scores (full prefer- 
ence order) rather than actual vote (partial preference 
order) as the dependent variable. Only then is the 
greater robustness of the test fully realized (see Ap- 
pendix C). 


PROXIMITY REHABILITATED 


Seven major parties competed for seats in the 1989 
Storting elections: the Socialist Left Party, the Labor 
Party, the Liberals, the Center Party, the Christian 
Liberal Party, the Conservatives, and the Progressive 
Party. The proximity theory predicts that voter prefer- 
ences across these parties will be based on party—voter 
distances. The directional theory predicts that they will 
instead be based on the respective scalar products 
minus any penalty for parties outside the region of 
acceptability. 

In the subsection on intrapersonal versus interper- 
sonal comparisons, I described two basic ways to test 
these predictions: an ordinal-level method, which fol- 
lows directly from théoretical specifications but only 
allows a partial analysis, and an interval-level method, 
which requires auxiliary assumptions of functional 
form but permits a more complete analysis. Both 
methods will be applied in turn. 

According to the ordinal-level method, we assess the 
predictions through the correlations between the in- 
trapersonal rank orders of the variables involved 
(Spearman’s rho applied intrapersonally). In the 
present case, the dependent variable, party evaluation, 
is based on thermometer ratings. The independent 
variables, Proximity and Scalar Product, are based on six 
issue items plus placement on a left-right scale.18 
Following the practice of Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and 
Listhaug, the seven items are weighted equally. 

The prior results obtained by Macdonald, Listhaug, 
and Rabinowitz (1991) from the same data set would 
lead us to expect greater predictive power for the scalar 
product than for proximity.19 The present test, how- 
ever, shows the opposite. The intrapersonal rank-order 
correlation between party evaluation and proximity is 


18 The six issue 1tems are: agricultural policy (maintain versus reduce 
government support for agriculture), environmental policy (give 
versus do not give pnority to environmental protection over standard 
of living), mmmugration policy (more liberal versus more restrictrve), 
health care policy (private versus public health care), alcohol policy 
(more liberal versus more restrictive), and crime policy (milder 
versus tougher punishment of violent crime). Responses to all issue 
items as well as left-right placement were obtained on a ten-point 
scale, originally scored 1-10 but rescored to range from —4.5 to 4.5 
in all analyses presented here. Proximity scores were computed as 
— Zt, — Jal/n, and scalar product scores as 21,),/n,,, where 1, 1s the 
score of voter: on item k, J; the score of party) on the same issue, 
and n, the number of items with valid data for voter: and party J 

Thermometer ratings were obtained on a 0-100 scale. An English 
translation of the question wording for all tems used is provided by 
Macdonald, Lasthaug, and Rabinowitz (1991, 1127-8, 1130, n10). 

19 According to Macdonald, Listhaug, and Rabinowitz (1991, 1121, 
Table 7, note b), the directional model outperforms the proxmuty 
model even before the penalty measure is taken into account. 
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.55, whereas that between party evaluation and scalar 
product amounts to .49, the difference between the two 
coefficients being statistically significant at the .001 
level.29 

While the absolute magnitude of the difference is 
relatively small, this -does not imply that it is of little 
theoretical significance. As previously mentioned, the 
proximity and scalar product measures are by defini- 
tion strongly intercorrelated (.76 for the intrapersonal 
rank orders in the present case). Thus, even if one of 
the models had no explanatory power of its own, its 
spatial function would be nearly as strongly related to 
the dependent variable as that of the model actually 
accounting for the variation. 

The high correlation between the proximity and the 
scalar-product measure is a reflection of the fact that 
the two models make similar, or even identical, predic- 
tions in many cases. Yet, the degree of similarity 
depends on voter location. Recall that two of the three 
prediction rules distinguishing the reduced version of 
the directional model from the proximity model—the 
side rule and the party-intensity rule—are more likely 
to result in different predictions for voters in the 
middle ground than for those at the extremes. To the 
extent that these two rules account for the observed 
difference in performance, we would therefore expect 
the gap between the two theories to vary with the 
voter’s distance from the center. 

That such is actually the case is shown in Figure 3, 
which relates the predictive advantage of the proximity 
model (i.e., the intrapersonal rho for proximity minus 
the intrapersonal rho for the scalar product) to the 
degree of voter eccentricity (i.e., the extent to which 
the voter is off center).21 For voters taking very eccen- 
tric stands, the difference between the models is nearly 
nil. From there, the advantage of the proximity model 
increases monotonically to a value just below .20 for 
voters located close to the center. 

The results hitherto presented permit the conclusion 
that the proximity model outperforms the reduced 
version of the directional model, but we have yet to 
consider the region of acceptability and the penalty. By 
means of these constructs, the directional model may 
still be able to show its strength, although a potential 
improvement in its compatibility with the evidence is 
bought at the expense of a reduced degree of falsifi- 
ability. 


#0 The number of cases is 13,503 and the number of respondents 
1,929. The test of significance used is described in Blalock 1979, 
424-5, and its applicability justified by the observation that Spear- 
man’s rho is defined as the product-moment correlation applied to 
ranks. The significance level reported obtains even under the con- 
servative assumption that N equals 1,929 rather than 13,503 minus 
1,929. 

21 Eccentricity 1s operationalized, here as well as in subsequent 
analyses, as the respondent’s average deviation from item midpoints, 
that ıs, as D|z,|/n,, where i, is the score of voter: on item k, and n, 
is the number of items with valid data for voter :. Alternative 
definitions of the central pomt on each dimension are, of course, 
conceivable, for example, the population mean or the location of the 
median party. In the case at issue, however, the practical difference 
between these alternative specifications 1s very small. The eccentnic- 
ity values used ın the figure have been rounded to the closest half 
unit. 
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FIGURE 3. Predictive Advantage of the 
Proximity Model as a Function of Voter 
Eccentricity 
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The multivariate framework required by the penalty 
factor mandates a switch to interval-level methods. 
This simultaneously allows us to determine the net 
explanatory power of one theory after controlling for 
that of the other. Table 2 presents the results of 
modeling party evaluation as a linear intrapersonal 
function (see equation 4) of proximity, scalar product, 
and penalty.“ The operationalization of the penalty 
factor follows that of Macdonald, Listhaug, and Rabi- 
nowitz (1991) save for modifications due to the use of 
individual rather than mean party placements. This 
means that the variable is scored zero for parties 
placed inside the region and by a value corresponding 
to the Euclidean distance from the boundary for 
parties placed outside the region. 


2 Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug argue that a special statis- 
tical model,. which they call a mixed model, should be used when 
estimating the relative effect of proximity and scalar product within 
the framework of a single, multivariate, statistical model. A descrip- 
tion of this model is given in Appendix B. As shown in the same 
append, however, it offers no advantages but several disadvantages 
compared to a more conventional approach. There is thus no reason 
to depart from the latter. Furthermore, Macdonald, Listhaug, and 
Rabinowitz (1991) report results for statistical models including as 
well as excluding controls for factors outside the scope of the two 
choice theories, for example, social class and sex. The controls leave 
the outcome of their theory companson substantively unaffected. In 
view of space constraints and in the absence of compelling empirical 
or theoretical reasons to the contrary, I focus solely on the variables 
singled out by the two theories. 

73 The region of acceptability itself is operationalized as bemg the 
same for all voters since this ıs a requirement of the directional 
theory. Party placements are allowed to vary across respondents, 
however, just as in the construction of the proximity and scalar- 
product measures (see the subsection “Individual versus Aggregate 
Images of Party Issue Stands”). Macdonald, Listhaug, and Rabinow- 
itz (1991, 1130, n15) draw the border of the region at a Euclidean 
distance from the origin of 4.305 based on six items. Expressed ın the 
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Independent Variable Model 1 Model 2 
Proximity .62 (.007) — 
Scalar product — .55 (.008) 
Penalty aa ae 
Adjusted R° 387 301 


reported here as well as in subsequent intrapersonal analyses take 


valid scores for all four variables across all seven parties 


Table 2 contains estimates for six statistical models. 
The first two are bivariate regressions with proximity 
and scalar product, respectively, as the only predictor. 
They thus constitute the interval-level equivalents of 
the ordinal-level analyses already performed. As ex- 
pected under the assumption that a linear function is a 
reasonable approximation, the standardized regression 
coefficients (which in the bivariate case are identical to 
product-moment correlations) are both slightly higher 
than their ordinal-leve] counterparts, and the differ- 
ence between them is slightly larger. 

Model 3 includes both the proximity and the scalar- 
product measure. As a result, the effect attributable to 
the directional model drops to near zero, whereas that 
accounted for by the proximity model remains almost 
as high as in the bivariate case. Despite the high 
correlation between the independent variables (.87), 
the standard errors indicate that the coefficient esti- 
mates are quite precise. The relative strength of the 
two predictors is therefore by. no means coincidental. 
Note also that adding the scalar product to a pure 
proximity model yields no perceptible growth in the 
proportion of variance explained, whereas adding prox- 
imity to a pure scalar-product, model yields a substan- 
tial increase in predictive power (up by .086). 

The three remaining regressions test the impact of 
the penalty. When combined with proximity alone, the 
penalty effect is close to zero, exactly as we would 
expect. When combined with the scalar product alone, 
it shows a substantively significant negative effect, 
which is also in line with prior expectations. The 
proportion of variance explained grows perceptibly in 
comparison with the pure scalar-product model (up by 
052) but still trails that of the pure proximity model. 
Note that this is a generous test of the directional 
model in that it does not enforce the requirement that 
the predicted utility for a party outside the region of 
acceptability always be lower than for a party located 


currency of the normalized distance measure (distance relative to the 
number of dimensions) used in the present analysis, the value 
becomes V4.3057/6 ~ 1.758 The score of the penalty factor is 
V n, —1.758 if the value ıs positive (i.e., 1f the party is placed 
outside the region) and zero if not. The symbol j, denotes the score 
of party J on item k and n, the number of items with valid data for 

arty j. According to Macdonald, Listhaug, and Rabinowitz (1991, 
1130, n14), one of the seven items used in constructing the proximity 
and scalar-product measure (crime policy) should not be included 
when defining the boundary of the region and the penalty factor since 
it is shown in their tests to have little effect on party evaluation. I 
have chosen to follow their practice in order to avoid a redefinition 
of the radius of the region. 


Table 2. Party Evaluation as an Intrapersonal Fur ction of Proximity, Scalar Product, and Penalty 


Model 3 Model 4 Model 5 Model 6 
.60 (.015) .63 (.008) — .63 (.025) 
.03 (.015) — .53 (.007) .00 (.022) 
— .02 (.008) —.23 (.007) .02 (.012) 
.387 387 353 387 


i! ae oe ooo N A ee ee, Ce a a 
Note. Entnes for independent vanables are standardized regression coeffictents with standard errors in parentheses. Since the independent vanables are 
not measured in the same units, the standardized regression coefficients provide the most meaningful way of comparing their effect. The standard errors 
account of the fact that one degree of freedom per respondent ıs lost by 
subtracting the individual means. The number of cases 1s 13,496, and the number of respondents ts 1,928. The analyses include only respondents having 
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on the boundary in the same direction. With this 
constraint enforced, the predictive power is lower.*4 

The sixth and final regression includes all three 
predictors. The results are essentially the same as for 
model 3. The coefficients for the scalar product and the 
penalty both drop to near zero, the coefficient for 
proximity remains on the same level as in the bivariate 
case, and there is no visible gain in predictive power 
compared to a pure proximity model. Thus, the prox- 
imity theory receives much stronger empirical support 
even when confronted with the complete version of the 
directional model. 

Although, for reasons previously explained, actual 
vote choice offers a less comprehensive, less precise, 
and less robust test of the two theories than the full 
range of evaluation scores, the results in this case 
generalize perfectly. The proximity model correctly 
predicts the vote in 52.5% of the cases as against 14.3% 
for a random model. The results for the directional 
model are 36.9% based on the scalar product alone and 
49.7% with the penalty factor included.” 


EXPLAINING THE OUTCOME 


One question still remains. Why, exactly, are the results 
obtained here diametrically opposed to those previ- 
ously reached by Macdonald, Listhaug, and Rabinowitz 
(1991) on the basis of the same data? Obviously, the 
answer must be sought in differences of method. Three 


24 See footnote 6. In formal terms, the condition can be written as 
—b, = b,max(|il), where b, and b, are the unstandardized regres- 
sion coefficients for the scalar-product and the penalty vanable, 
respectively, and max(|i|) the theoretical maximum length of any 
voter (or party) vector in the issue space under consideration. In this 
case, —b, = 7.58 and b,max(|i]) = 2.99 - 4.50 = 13.46, which violates 
the condition. Constraınıng the parameter estimates so that the 
condition 1s met lowers the adjusted R? to 325. 

25 Models in which the weight of each issue was set free for 
estimation were also analyzed (cf. Macdonald, Listhaug, and Rabi- 
nowitz 1991, 1120-1). The results continue to support the proximity 
model over both versions of the directional model. 

26 For the proximity model and the directional model without 
penalty, the predicted party ıs the one having the highest prommuty 
and scalar-product score, respectively. For the directional model with 
penalty, it ıs the party with the highest predicted score according to 
the estimates for the fifth model in Table 2. If several parties shared 
the top score, a share of the case was attributed to each of the tied 
parties. The analyses include only those respondents (numbering 
1,674) who (1) reported voting for one of the seven parties for which 
there is party placement data, (2) actually took part in the election 
(according to public records), and (3) had valid scores for proximity, 
scalar product, and penalty across all seven parties. 
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TABLE 3. The Effect of Method Choices on Tests of the Proximity and the Directional Model 
Individual Party Placements Mean Party Placements 












Type of Comparison and City-Block Euclidean Euclidean City-Block Euclidean Euclidean 
Independent Variable Distance Distance Distance? Distance Distance Distance* 
Intrapersonal 

—Distance or —distance* .60 (.015) 56 (.015) .48 (.016) 47 (.014) .46 (.013) 42 (.014) 
Scalar product .03 (.015) .07 (.015) 12 (.016) .08 (.014) .09 (.013) -13 (.014) 
Adjusted R? .387 379 354 291 .296 282 

— Distance or —distance* .63 (.025) .57 (.026) .30 (.050) .39 (.025) .57 (.031) .64 (.074) 
Scalar product .00 (.022) .05 (.022) .28 (.043) .15 (.023) .00 (.028) —.06 (.065) 
Penalty .02 (.012) .01 (.013) —.09 (.024) —.05 (.013) .07 (.018) .12 (.041) 






Adjusted R? .387 .379 355 .292 297 .282 
Mixed (raw scores) 















-Distance or —distance? 37 (.013) 32(.012) 27 (013) 22.011) .23(.010) 22 (011) 
Scalar product 21 (.013) .26(.012)  .29(.013) .30(.011) 30 (010) ~—-«.30.011) 
Adjusted R? 306 299 286 226 229 226 

—Distance or —distance? 24 (.018) 17(.017) — .01(.020) 14012) .11(.012) 07 (013) 
Scalar product 31 (.016) .37(.015) = .49(.017) ~—-.38(.011) 88.011) 41 (.012) 
Penalty —.10(.011) —.13 (.011) —.20 (.013) -.17(.009) -.16(.009) —.18(.010) 
Adjusted R? 312 308 302 248 248 245 





Note Entnes for independent vanables are standardized regression coefficients with standard errors in parentheses The number of cases is 13,496 in 
analyses using indmdual party placements and 14,616 in those using mean party placements The number of respondents is 1,928 and 2,088, 








such differences separate my analysis from theirs: (1) 
its focus on choice and, consequently, on intrapersonal 
rather than interpersonal comparisons, (2) its use of 
individual rather than mean party placements, and (3) 
its consistent use of city-block rather than Euclidean or 
squared Euclidean distance in tests of the proximity 
model. 

The analyses presented in Table 3 allow us to specify 
the effect of these differences. The table shows the 
results of testing the proximity model against the 
reduced and complete version of the directional model, 
respectively, under each of the 12 (2 X 2 x 3) method 
combinations derivable by means of the three factors. 
All 24 tests are multivariate regressions, with party 
evaluation as the dependent variable. 

The first distinction—that between analyses based 
on an intrapersonal function and those based on raw 
scores—turns out to be the most important. The prox- 
imity model stands up well to extremely well against 
the directional model in the upper half of the table but 
loses most contests in the lower half. Note also that 
every regression in the upper half shows a better fit 
(higher R?) than the corresponding regression in the 
lower half. This result is upheld in 11 out of 12 cases, 
even when the regressions are compared in terms of 
the absolute amount of variance explained rather than 
in terms of R?.27 

The two remaining distinctions are of some impor- 
tance as well, although their effect does not rival that of 
the first. As expected, the use of mean party place- 
ments reduces the proportion of variance explained 
and tends to favor the directional model at the expense 
of the proximity model in most instances. Regressions 
taking squared Euclidean distance as a predictor—as in 


7 Multiplying the values of R? in the upper half of Table 3 by 86 
makes them comparable to those in the lower half ın terms of the 
absolute amount of vanance explained. 
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respectively. The analyses include only respondents having valld scores for all four variables across all seven parties 





Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug’s multivariate 
confrontations of the two theories—consistently yield 
a worse fit than those specifying a linear distance effect. 
As a rule, they also put the proximity model at a 
disadvantage compared to the directional model (cf. 
Merrill 1995, 283). The contest between the two linear 
distance functions is more even, with the city-block 
specification showing a slightly better fit in tests based 
on individual party placements, and the Euclidean 
specification having a small edge when mean party 
placements are used. 

In earlier sections, I showed that the intrapersonal 
comparisons required by choice theory may lead to a 
different outcome than do the interpersonal comparisons 
performed by Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug. The 
above analysis demonstrates that they actually do so. Only 
one question remains: Why, specifically, does the one 
type of comparison not produce the same results as the 
other? 

A first clue to the answer is given by Figure 4, which 
shows the relationship between party evaluation and 
party location on a left-right scale for each of ten 
different voter locations.8 According to the proximity 
theory, the curves should peak at the point represent- 
ing the voter’s stand. The data show that they actually 
do so in nine out of ten cases, the tenth case falling but 
a hairs breadth off target. This result is far from 
self-evident. Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug 
have repeatedly reported their failure to unravel curves 
of the kind displayed in Figure 4.2° On the contrary, 


78 For another analysis of the two theories based on the idea of 
keeping voter location constant while letting party location vary, see 
Granberg and Gilljam n.d. 

2 Rabinowitz and Macdonald 1989, 98-9, Figure 2, and 105-7, 
Figure 4, Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug 1993, 5—6, Figure 2, 
and 11-2, Figure 3 to Figure 7, Lasthaug, Macdonald, and Rabi- 
nowitz 1994a, 114-6, Figure 2, and 123-41, Figure 4 to Figure 9; 
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FIGURE 4. Mean Party Evaluation as a 
Function of Party Location on a Left—Right 
Scale, by Voter Location 
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they have always found evaluation to be a monotonic 
and more or less linear function of location, so as to 
conform to the pattern predicted by the scalar product. 

The key to the paradox is largely to be sought in the 


PSAS S 
Macdonald, Rabinowitz, and Listhaug 1995a, 3—4, Figure 2, and 
10-3, Figure 3 to Figure 7. 
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choice of perspective. The diagrams in Figure 4 keep 
voter location constant while letting party location 
vary, thereby mirroring the idea of a voter choosing 
between rivaling parties. Those presented by Rabinow- 
itz, Macdonald, and Listhaug, by contrast, keep party 
location constant while letting voter location vary, 
which is less informative from a choice point of view. 
Figure 4 also reveals why this shift of perspective 
makes a difference. Although voters generally prefer a 
party sharing their own stand, the absolute level of 
their enthusiasm varies considerably by voter location. 
For voters occupying one of the two most extreme slots 
on either side of the midpoint, the peak value is in the 
range of 82-90. For voters taking one of the two 
innermost stands on either side, the peak reaches no 
higher than 61-66. A closer look reveals that the 
pattern is not restricted to the peak values. In fact, 
voters far from the center tend to provide generally 
more positive evaluations once proximity is held con- 
stant. 

The likely cause of this phenomenon, which we may 
call the eccentricity effect will be discussed shortly. 
However, let us first, by means of Figure 5, consider its 
implications for the results derived on the basis of the 
two perspectives. The leftmost diagram keeps voter 
location constant (at —1.5) while letting party location 
vary, just as in Figure 4. The rightmost diagram keeps 
party location constant (at —1.5) while letting voter 
location vary, as in the analyses by Rabinowitz, Mac- 
donald, and Listhaug. Note how the eccentricity effect 
conceals the proximity pattern in the latter case, mak- 
ing evaluation increase almost monotonically from 
right to left rather than climb to a peak and then 
decline.2° As expected, a linear regression based on 
proximity fits the points of the leftmost diagram better 
than one based on the scalar product, whereas the 
opposite holds for the diagram to the right. 

We may thus conclude that the eccentricity effect 
constitutes a plausible reason for the difference be- 
tween my results and those of Rabinowitz, Macdonald, 
and Listhaug. Why, however, does this effect occur? 
The most credible explanation rests with the nature of 
the evaluation scores. In all likelihood, most respon- 
dents understand the thermometer items in agreement 
with the main design objective, that is, as a way of 
expressing their appreciation of each party relative to 
the appreciation of other parties. Consequently, each 
respondent adjusts the ratings so that a party located at 
a middling distance (compared to other parties) ob- 
tains a score near the neutral point of the scale (50). 
Parties closer than this benchmark are given higher 
ratings and those more distant lower. What is easily 
overlooked, however, is that the distance to the bench- 
mark is not the same across respondents. Those far 
from the center will be farther away from their respec- 
tive benchmarks than those in the middle ground. 


30 In many cases, including the one illustrated here, the pattern 1s 
somewhat sigmoid (S-shaped) or inverted sigmoid See Granberg 
and Gilljam (n.d.), who, on the basis of Swedish data, report curves 
resembling a logistic function. See also the graphs presented by 
Merrill (1995). 
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FIGURE 5. Mean Party Evaluation as a Function of Party Location for a Given Voter Location and 
as a Function of Voter Location for a Given Party Location 
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When proximity is held constant, the ratings produced 
by eccentric respondents will therefore be higher than 
those of centric ones. 

An illustration is provided by the two voters pre- 
sented in Figure 2A. Assume that the y axis represents 
party evaluation and the x axis proximity. In keeping 
with the above rating scheme, the means of the evalu- 
ations supplied by the two voters are the same. How- 
ever, voter 1 is located farther from the center than 
voter 2, which implies a lower mean as well as a higher 
variance in voter-party proximity. Due to the difference 
in mean proximity, the ratings provided by the first 
voter fall to the left of, and above, those provided by 
the second. Note also that the greater variation in the 
proximity scores of voter 1 yields a higher top rating 
and a lower bottom rating than for voter 2. 

It remains but to subject my argument to a system- 
atic test based on the full set of issue dimensions. If my 
reasoning up to this point is valid, then one simple 
modification of the analytical procedure normally used 
by Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug should do 
much to redress the balance between the two theories. 
That such is actually the case is shown by the results 
presented in Table 4, which contains estimates for two 





Penalty — — 
Adjusted R° .250 .197 


Euclidean distance. 
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TABLE 4. Party Evaluation as a Function of Proximity, Scalar Product, and Penalty 


Independent Variable Model 1 Model 2 
Proximity (raw score) 42 (.007) — 
Scalar product — .44 (.007) 
Penalty — — 
Adjusted R? .176 .197 
Proximity (dev. from ind. mean) -50 (.007) — 
Scalar product — .44 (.007) 


ET 
Note. Entries for independent vanables are standardized regression coefficients with standard errors in parentheses The number of cases is 14,817 and 
the number of respondents 2,135 The independent varlables are constructed on the basis of mean party placements. Proximity ig measured tn terms of 
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series of statistical models. The first series emulates the 
type of pooled regression analysis commonly employed 
by Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug. Conse- 
quently, the analysis is based on the original scores, 
without any subtraction of individual averages. Fur- 
thermore, it uses mean rather than individual party 
placements and a measure of proximity based on 
Euclidean distance. The second series is identical but 
for one modification: Proximity is measured in terms of 
its deviation from the individual mean. 

As expected, the first series of estimates consistently 
favors the directional model. In the second series, 
however, the proximity model fares much better since 
most of the problems caused by the relative nature of 
the evaluation scores are now appropriately corrected. 
In fact, the simple adjustment of the proximity measure 
alone is in this case sufficient to shift the weight of 
evidence from one model to the other. 


CONCLUSION 


Few would deny that the Downsian theory has its 
shortcomings. As many have observed before me, 
however, a model is not likely to be replaced by 
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anything but another model. According to Rabinowitz, 
Macdonald, and Listhaug, the directional theory is the 
solution for which we have been waiting. My analysis 
indicates that such is not the case. A worthy successor 
to the classical spatial model of electoral choice has yet 
to be found. 

This main conclusion is based on four central obser- 
vations: one theoretical, one methodological, and two 
empirical. The theoretical observation is that substan- 
tive theories cannot be evaluated merely by the extent 
to which they are compatible with the evidence. Their 
degree of falsifiability, that is, the extent to which they 
can, logically speaking, be refuted by empirical obser- 
vations must also be taken into account. While this idea 
is hardly new, and while I cannot lay any claims to its 
origin however much I would want to, experience 
shows that it bears repeating. The largely unspecified 
nature of the region of acceptability and the penalty 
renders the directional theory less falsifiable than the 
proximity theory. The implication is that even if the 
directional model were found to be more compatible 
with empirical evidence, this would not be sufficient to 
demonstrate its general superiority. 

The methodological observation is that we must 
learn to take choice theories seriously. A crucial fea- 
ture distinguishing these from other types of theories is 
that the predictions they make concern the way an 
individual relates to a set of alternatives rather than the 
way an alternative relates to a set of individuals. The 
predictions should be tested accordingly, that is, by 
means of comparisons within rather than across indi- 
viduals. Most of the tests performed by Rabinowitz, 
Macdonald, and Listhaug do not meet this requirement 
and therefore can neither refute nor corroborate either 
theory. The one exception to that rule does not qualify 
as serious evidence for other reasons (see Appendix 
C). 
While the methodological point is worth making in 
its own right, irrespective of its consequences for the 
outcome, my empirical analyses demonstrate that it 
does matter. When the two theories are retested based 
on more appropriate methods, the results are different 
although the data are the same. This time, the evidence 
clearly supports the proximity model over the reduced 
and complete version of the directional model alike. By 
implication, there are reasons to believe that voters do 
not generally see issues as a dichotomous choice be- 
tween a black and a white policy alternative, as as- 
sumed by the directional model, but are able to distin- 
guish as well as express at least some shades of gray. 

The final empirical section specifies the major rea- 
son why the intrapersonal perspective required by 
choice theory yields a different outcome than does the 
interpersonal perspective used by Rabinowitz, Mac- 
donald, and Listhaug. A closer look at the data reveals 
an eccentricity effect, the consequence of which is a 
bias against the proximity model in tests based on 
interpersonal comparisons. Once this effect is taken 
into account, the proximity model fares much better 
even in analyses otherwise similar to those performed 
by Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug. 

Whereas Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug have 
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looked at evidence on the individual as well as the 
system level in their comparisons of the two theories, 
my own analyses have been confined to the individual 
level. My reasons for staying on that level are simple. 
Both theories are predicated on the idea that voter 
choice determines party strategy. Therefore, the extent 
to which the two theories are consonant with system- 
level evidence is of interest only insofar as they succeed 
on the individual level. Even if the directional model 
were found to be more compliant with system-level 
properties than the proximity model—a matter which, 
in my view, is still open for debate—it would lack 
interest as an explanation on that level unless it can 
assert itself as a model of voter choice. 

Its failure to do so raises the question of how the 
shortcomings of the proximity model should instead be 
addressed. I shall resist the temptation to outline some 
possible answers to that question because my under- 
taking is not well suited to that end. As Popper (1968) 
points out, both conjectures and refutations are needed 
in the pursuit of scientific progress. Rabinowitz, Mac- 
donald, and Listhaug contributed a conjecture. I have 
contributed a refutation. If Popper is right, the two 
efforts combined have brought us one small step nearer 
to the truth. 


APPENDIX A: INCONSISTENCY OF THE 
PENALTY FUNCTION 


Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug (1991, 152) suggest 
that the penalty a voter applies to a party located outside the 
region of acceptability may vary with the voter’s own stand. 
Voters who are more directionally sympathetic to a party, 
that is, those whose scalar product with the party is greater, 
might apply a weaker penalty than those who are less 
directionally sympathetic. They also present a class of utility 
functions that, in their view, satisfy this idea (Rabinowitz, 
Macdonald, and Listhaug 1991, 182, n5). For a party located 
outside the region of acceptability, this class of functions is 
defined as 


U, = (r/lj)i-§ — kll- N/A + et), 


where U, is the utility that voter i associates with party J, 1° J 
the scalar product between the vectors extending from the 
origin to the points representing the issue stands of the voter 
and the party, |j| the length of the party vector, r the radius of 
the region of acceptability, and k an arbitrary positive 
constant. The penalty component contained in this function 
can be extracted by means of the general utility function of 
the directional model, that is, U, = i-j — P, where Py is 
the penalty applied by voter i to party j (Macdonald, List- 
haug, and Rabinowitz 1991, 1110). By substitution we obtain 


be Fi = (r/|j\)i 2 ia k(|j| = ri + e`), 
which after rearrangement yields the penalty function: 


P ,=(1-r/Di-j + k(\j| — r)/( + e**4). 


According to Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug (1991, 
151-2, 182, n5), the penalty function should meet three 
conditions for any voter and any party outside the region: 


1. i-f — P, < (r/|jl)i-j (which represents the condition that 
the utility associated with a party located outside the 
region of acceptability must always be lower than that 
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associated with a party located on the boundary of the 
region in the same direction). 

2. P = 0 (which represents the condition that the penalty 
must be a penalty, not a reward). 

3. OP,,/d(i + j) = 0 for all i given any particular j (which 
represents the condition that the penalty a voter applies to 
a certain party decreases as the voter becomes increasingly 
directionally sympathetic to the party). 


The penalty function does satisfy the first condition, but it 
can easily be shown that it does not satisfy the latter two. To 
that end, it is assumed in the following that the location of 
party j remains constant at any given point outside the region 
of acceptability (in agreement with what is stipulated in 
condition 3) and that only voter location varies. 

Consider first condition 2. The factor (1 — r/|j]) in the first 
term of the penalty function is always positive since r < |j| 
for any party outside the region of acceptability. Hence, 
(1 -r/ jhi * j takes on increasingly large negative values with 
increasingly large negative values of i- j. The second term, by 
contrast, approaches the positive constant k(|j| — r} under 
the same conditions. Thus, at some point P,, always falls 
below 0. 

Condition 3 stipulates that the derivative of P, , with respect 
to i-j must not be positive for any i- j. The derivative can be 
written as: 


aP,,/aci- j) = (1 — r/jl) — Cll 


—r)/(1 + etH) ]let (1 + et]. 


The first term is a positive constant. The first bracketed factor 
in the second term approaches 0 as i: j grows increasingly 
large, whereas the second bracketed factor approaches unity 
under the same condition. Hence, the entire second term 
approaches 0 as i+ j grows increasingly large. The entire 
expression will, therefore, at some pomt always become 
positive. 

That the function does not satisfy conditions 2 and 3 can 
also be shown through a simple example. Let us for conve- 
nience assume that the space is unidimensional. Assume in 
addition that the score of party j is 5, with r = 4, and k = 1. 
The penalty applied by a voter with a score of —5 would be 


P, = (4/5 — 1)25 + 1(5 — 4)/(1 + e725) = —4, 
and by a voter with a score of 5: 
P,, = (1 — 4/5)25 + 1(5 — 4)/(1 + e”) = 5, 


In other words, the penalty increases rather than decreases as 
the voter becomes more directionally sympathetic, and the 
first of the two examples does in fact result in a reward, not 
a penalty. 

In all likelihood, it is impossible to devise a function that 
simultaneously satisfies all three conditions except by intro- 
ducing thresholds, discontinuities, or boundary conditions 
that seem hard to justify on theoretical grounds. The root of 
the problem is that conditions 1 and 3 are in direct contra- 
diction with each other. To satisfy condition 1, the penalty 
should increase with increasing positive values of i - j, but to 
satisfy condition 3 it should decrease under the same circum- 
stance. 


APPENDIX B: REDUNDANCY OF THE 
MIXED MODEL 


In order to perform a multivariate test of the two theories, 
Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug suggest that we use a 
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special statistical model, which they call a mixed model. The 
mixed model takes its point of departure in the formula for 
the squared Euclidean distance between a voter and a party, 
that is, |i? + |j]? — 2i - j, where the first two terms represent 
the squared lengths of the voter and party vectors and the 
third twice the scalar product. The squared Euclidean dis- 
tance can thus be separated into two components: a length 
component, |i|* + |j|*, and a scalar-product component, 
—2i + j. The mixed model takes these components as its 
independent variables, albeit with their signs reversed so that 
the theoretically expected value of the corresponding regres- 
sion coefficients becomes positive rather than negative. The 
model can thus be written as: 
Ti = by ms b,((il? T il?) + b,2i j T Uy 

According to Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug, the 
empirical strength of the two theories can be evaluated by 
comparing and combining the coefficients of the model in 
various ways. If b, = b, > 0, we have a pure proximity 
model. If b} = 0 and b, > 0, we have a pure directional 
model. If b, > 0 and b, > 0 and b, > b,, both theories enjoy 
at least a modicum of support. In order to assess their relative 
strength, Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug suggest that 
we form the model ratio b3/b>. Although this ratio can in 
principle take on values less than 1, the interesting range is 
from 1, in the case of a pure proximity model, to infinity, mn 
the case of a pure directional model. 

When the mixed model was first introduced (Rabinowitz 
and Macdonald 1989), no rationale was provided for prefer- 
ring it to a more conventional approach, that is, one taking 
(squared or unsquared) distance and scalar product as the 
predictors. In later works (Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and 
Listhaug 1993; Macdonald, Rabinowitz, and Listhaug 1995a, 
b), it is argued that the mixed model avoids the colinearity 
problems resulting from the fact that the scalar product is 
mathematically a component of Euclidean distance. 

As I will demonstrate below, however, there are no reasons 
for preferring the mixed model to the conventional solution. 
On the contrary, the latter is superior on several counts. In 
order to keep my demonstration as short and simple as 
possible, I will ignore the special problems associated with 
the penalty factor (which is always left aside when Rabinow- 
itz, Macdonald, and Listhaug use the model) as well as those 
related to the distinction between intrapersonal and interper- 
sonal comparisons. Given this starting point, the alternative 
to the mixed model, which I will call the standard model, can 
be written as 


Yi = b, = bsd, + bsi -j + Hij 


where d, is the measure of (squared or unsquared) distance 
and i -j the scalar product. Compared to this alternative, the 
mixed model has three disadvantages. 

First, in contrast to the standard model, the mixed model 
requires that we estimate the dependent variable as a qua- 
dratic function of Euchdean distance. Other (and better 
fitting) functional forms (e.g., linear) or distance conceptions 
(e.g., city block) cannot be accommodated or meet with 
difficulties. If, for example, we would like to estimate the 
dependent variable as a linear rather than quadratic function 
of Euclidean distance, the mixed model returns an equation 
which is nonlinear in the parameters. While such equations 
can still be estimated by resorting to special techniques, one 
is well advised to avoid them unless there are solid reasons to 
the contrary. The mixed model hardly constitutes such a 
reason. 

Second, Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug fail to 
specify a criterion whereby the mixed model and its associ- 
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ated model ratio lets us decide which of the two theories 
enjoys the strongest support. The standard model, by con- 
trast, provides an unambiguous breakpoint. If the standard- 
ized version of b, equals that of bę, support for the two 
theories is evenly balanced. If not, the theory corresponding 
to the higher coefficient has the upper hand.31 

Third, in the standard model, the coefficients b, and b, 
represent the two theories in a direct and uncomplicated 
fashion. In the mixed model, by contrast, b} always has to be 
compared to b, before we can interpret its theoretical 
significance. This indirect relationship between the theories 
and the coefficients in the mixed model makes for needless 
difficulties of interpretation. 

Let us finally consider the one argument put forth in 
support of the mixed model over the standard model, namely, 
that it is preferable as an estimation strategy because of the 
reduction of colinearity. If we let d, represent squared 
Euclidean distance, the standard model can be rendered in a 
form similar to that of the mixed model: 

Y, = bg — bslli + ||?) + (bs + 0.5b6)2i -j +u. 

Comparing this version of the standard model with the 
mixed model, we can immediately conclude that b} = b4, 
b- = bs, and b} = b, + 0.5bs. It follows that all six 
coefficients can be estimated on the basis of either model. 
Irrespective of which model we use for estimation purposes, 
the estimates will be exactly the same, as will the associated 
standard errors. Furthermore, if we compare the standard 
errors of the coefficients of the two models, we find that they 
differ only in one case: The standard error of b, will be lower 
than that of bs. This improvement is bought at the expense of 
the interpretability of b,, however, and therefore yields no 
true benefit. Once we perform any of the operations required 
to interpret b,, such as calculating 2(b, — 52) to isolate the 
effect of the scalar product, the standard error of the 
resultant value becomes exactly the same as for the corre- 
sponding value derived on the basis of the standard model (in 
this case, the value of bs). 


APPENDIX C: PRIOR EVIDENCE REFUTED 


The individual-level tests of the itwo theories reported by 
Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug (1991) differ in several 
important respects from those the three authors have pre- 
sented elsewhere. First, these tests are based on the proper 
form of comparison: intrapersonal rather than interpersonal. 
This is why they merit special consideration here. Second, the 
dependent variable is the actual vote rather than party 
evaluations. Third, and largely as a consequence of the first 
two differences, the region of acceptability and the penalty 
factor play a much more crucial role than they do in all other 
tests performed by Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug. 
No special motivation for these departures from their normal 
testing strategy is provided. 

The data come from the 1985 Norwegian and 1979 Swedish 


31 Standardizing the coefficients of the ‘mixed model, as in Rabinow- 
itz and Macdonald 1989, is of no help here since the model’s rules of 
interpretability, e.g., the equality between b, and b, ın the case of a 
pure proximity model, hold for the unstandardized coefficients only. 
Standardizing b, and bę in the standard model is a meaningful 
operation, however, since these two coefficients represent the two 
theories and their associated measures in a direct fashion. A solution 
to the lack of a panty criterion for the mixed model ıs proposed by 
Mernll and Grofman (1997) in the course of developing a unified 
model for testing spatial choice theories. Regrettably, their unified 
model, like the mixed model, operates on the basis of squared 
Euclidean distance only. 


election studies.32 The independent variables are based on 
placement on a left-right scale only. The region of accept- 
ability is drawn so as to exclude the Socialist Left Party and 
the Progressive Party in Norway and the Left Party Commu- 
nists in Sweden. The exact location of the border of the 
region is left unspecified. The penalty is operationalized so as 
to imply that no voter prefers a party outside the region. 
None of these choices are discussed or motivated, aside from 
the observation that the parties excluded are wing parties; see 
Figure C-1.93 

In Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug’s view, the direc- 
tional model proves superior in both countries. According to 
their analyses, it correctly predicts the vote in 64% of the 
Norwegian and 62% of the Swedish cases, versus 31% and 
48%, respectively, for the proximity model (Rabinowitz, 
Macdonald, and Listhaug 1991, 171, Table 1, 177, Table 2). 
The following additional observations can be made. 


1. The outcome is entirely dependent on how the region of 
acceptability and the penalty factor are operationalized. If, 
for example, all parties are considered to be inside the 
region, the proportion of votes correctly predicted by the 
directional model drops from 64% to 9% for Norway and 
from 62% to 20% for Sweden. 

2. The operationalization decisions made ensure that all 
predictions of the directional model will benefit the two 
largest parties in either system: the Labor Party and the 
Conservatives in Norway, the Social Democrats and the 
Conservatives in Sweden. Of course, placing all bets on 
the known winners substantially increases the chance of 
obtaining a large proportion of correct predictions on the 
individual level. (On the party-system level, of which no 
account is taken in this part of Rabinowitz, Macdonald, 
and Listhaug’s analysis, one simultaneously obtains the 
prediction that both Norway and Sweden have two-party 
systems, which obviously does not square very well with 
the evidence.) 

3. Although the directional model provides a lot of leeway 
for the operationalization of the penalty factor, the one 
chosen here 1s inconsistent with its requirements. As 
repeatedly stressed by Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and List- 
haug, the theory does not imply that a party outside the 
region will necessarily lose a contest, let alone every single 
vote, to any competitor inside the region.** The operation- 
alization used in this case, however, forces such an out- 
come. 

4. While the theory also provides a lot of latitude for the 
operationalization of the region of acceptability, the one 


32 The two studies—conducted by Henry Valen and Bernt Aardal in 


Norway and by Soren Holmberg in Sweden—are both based on 
nationally representative samples of all members of the electorate 
aged 18-80 Data were successfully collected, predominantly by 
means of personal interviews, from 2,180 respondents in Norway and 
2,816 in Sweden, which corresponds to response rates of 72.7% and 
80.5%, respectively. The data sets are available from the Norwegian 
Social Science Data Services (NSD) and the Swedish Social Science 
Data Service (SSD). 

33 The Norwegian scale ıs originally scored from 1 to 10 and the 
Swedish from 0 to 10. Both were rescored to range from —4.5 to 4.5 
in all analyses presented here. 

34 According to Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug (1991, 152), a 
party outside the region 1s sure to lose only against a competitor 
located on the boundary in the same direction. Since they do not 
specify the precise location of the boundary, it 1s unclear whether 
such a party is assumed to exist ın the present case. What 1s clear, 
however, 1s that boundary parties cannot exist on both sides simul- 
taneously, since the theory requires that the boundary fall at a 
directionally invanant distance from the origin. This suffices to make 
the operationalization untenable. 
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FIGURE C-1. 


Norway 
1985 


Labor Liberal 
-1.90 -1.72 


Socialist 
-3.06 


Soc Dem. 
-1.91 


Communist 
-3.63 


Sweden 
1979 


used here is nevertheless inconsistent with ıt. The theory 
ımposes but a single requirement, namely, that the region 
be located at a directionally invariant distance from the 
neutral point. Still, in the Norwegian case, the Socialist 
Left Party is placed outside the region but the Conserva- 
tives inside it, despite the former being closer to the 
neutral point than the latter according to Rabinowitz, 
Macdonald, and Listhaug’s own choice of measurement 
(see Figure C-1). 

5. The Swedish Conservatives are in fact more distant from 
the neutral point than the Norwegian Socialist Left and 
Progressive parties (see Figure C-1). Still, the former is 
placed inside the region, while the latter two are placed 
outside. Cross-national differences in the size of the region 
are not ruled out by the theory, but one would have 
expected Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug to mot- 
vate explicitly and convincingly the presence of such a 
difference in the case at issue in order to comply with the 
demand of fair testing. 

6. Drawing the boundary of the region of acceptability so as 
to separate parties that are as similar in terms of distance 
from the neutral point as are the Socialist Left, the 
Progressive, and the Conservative parties in Norway or the 
Left Party Communists and the Conservatives in Sweden 
must be considered a questionable testing strategy, at least 
when the consequences of placing a party inside or outside 
the region are as drastic as in the present case. 

7. Although the directional theory predicts that respondents 
placing themselves at the neutral point should be indiffer- 
ent to all parties, Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug 
contrive a prediction that such respondents should, in the 
Swedish case, all prefer the Social Democrats. (In Norway, 
the scale used did not allow respondents to place them- 
selves at the neutral point.) The prediction is based on the 
presumption that all the neutral respondents are in fact 
slightly left-wing, since there are more respondents in the 
category just to the left of the neutral point than in the one 
Just to the right. Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug 
thus ensure that 42% of the predictions for the neutral 
respondents will be correct as opposed to 9% if these 
respondents had instead been counted as slightly right- 
wing. As pointed out by Granberg and Gilljam (n.d., n4), 
the same reasoning would have led to but 9%, 7%, and 5% 
correct predictions, respectively, if applied to the 1985, 
1988, or 1991 Swedish election study. In those years, the 
respondents just to the right of the neutral point outnum- 
bered those just to the left, whereas the proportion of 
neutral respondents voting for the Social Democrats and 
Conservatives was approximately the same as in 1979. 

8. Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug’s reliance on mean 
rather than individual party placements in constructing the 
main independent variables—proximity and scalar prod- 
uct—leads, in combination with other factors, to absurd 
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Mean Placement of Parties on a Left-Right Scale: Norway 1985 and Sweden 1979 


Center Christian Conservative Progressive 


0.60 1.16 3.11 3.24 


Liberal Center 
0.91 1.06 


1.5 





consequences in the test of the proximity model. For 
example, ıt becomes theoretically impossible for a Norwe- 
gian voter to occupy such a position that Labor becomes 
the most proximate party. At —2.5, the Socialist Left Party 
is the closest, and at —1.5 the most proximate location is 
already taken by the Liberals (see Figure C-1).35 


Due to the above weaknesses, I find it difficult to accept the 
results reported by Rabinowitz, Macdonald, and Listhaug 
(1991) as serious evidence in the contest between the direc- 
tional and the proximity model. The methods described in 
the main text of this article (those underlying Table 2) allow 
a more reliable verdict. Among other things, these methods 
limit (although they cannot completely elimmate) the effect 
of more or less arbitrary decisions regarding the boundary of 
the region of acceptability by making use of the entire 
preference order rather than the vote alone. Furthermore, 
the region and the associated penalty are operationalized in 
agreement with theoretical requirements.2° No ad hoc pre- 
dictions of the type described under point seven above are 
added. Finally, artifacts of the type exemplified for Norwe- 
gian Labor voters are avoided. 

The results are shown in Table C-1.37 The substantive 
conclusions are the same as those reached in the main text. 
Irrespective of whether we look at Norway 1985 or Sweden 
1979 and whether we include the penalty factor or not, the 
evidence clearly favors the proximity model. Again, this result 
also generalizes to the actual vote. The proximity model 
correctly predicts the vote in 54% of the Norwegian cases and 
61% of the Swedish. The corresponding results for the 
directional model are 20% and 34% based on the scalar 
product alone. With the penalty factor taken into account, 
the figures are 49% and 56%.38 


35 This problem passes unnoticed ın the analysis of Rabinowitz, 
Macdonald, and Listhaug (1991). The prediction for a voter score of 
—2.5 is, without comment, accorded the Labor Party rather than the 
Socialist Left. 

% In agreement with the practice followed by Rabinowitz, Mac- 
donald, and Listhaug in their analysis of the Norwegian 1989 data 
set, the border of the region of acceptability is drawn so as to just 
enclose the central cluster of parties based on the mean party 
placements, that 1s, those located at a distance of between 0.60 and 
1.91 from the neutral point according to Figure C-1. The border is 
thus drawn at 1.92. 

37 Party evaluations ın Sweden were obtaimed on a disltke-like scale 
ranging from —5 to 5 rather than by means of the 0-100 feeling 
thermometer used in Norway 

38 The methods underlying these percentages are analogous to those 
described in footnote 26. 
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ouglas and Wildavsky argue that environmental activism is rooted in an egalitarian cultural bias. 


Others, like Pae 


counter that environmental commitments and concerns are autonomous from 


redistributive concerns. Students of the “New Politics” agree that environmentalism is autonomous 
from conventional left-right distributive concerns but also argue that environmental attitudes and beliefs are 
embedded in ‘postmaterial ” values, such as citizen participation. Still other scholars emphasize a cultural 
consensus around environmental values and beliefs. What distinguishes environmental activists, in this view, 
is less what they believe than their willingness to make sacrifices for those values and beliefs. Drawing upon 
several surveys of environmental groups and the mass public in the Pacific Northwest, we test these four 
hypotheses and find that the Douglas-Wildavsky' “cultural theory,” although not without its limitations, 
appears to provide the more satisfactory account of environmental preferences. 


ask what people want (Dunlap, Gallup, and 

Gallup 1993; Dunlap and Scarce 1991) but less 
frequently ask why. Perhaps it is because the answer 
seems straightforward, even simple. People want 
cleaner air and water, wilderness and species preserva- 
tion, habitat protection, and a healthier, safer earth 
because these are so obviously desirable. Environmen- 
talism would seem to be one, preference that needs no 
explanation. 

Attempts to explain environmental preferences and 
concerns in terms of standard demographic variables 
have generally not fared well (Jones and Dunlap 1992, 
Van Liere and Dunlap 1980).1 Perhaps this is because 
the almost universal support that environmentalism 
now commands leaves little ‘variance to be explained. 
Or perhaps we have been looking in the wrong places, 
asking the wrong questions. | 

In this paper, building upon the so-called cultural 
theory of Douglas (1970, 1982a) and Wildavsky (1987; 

| 


Biv: studies of environmental attitudes often 
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1 Surveying National Opinion Research Center data on support for 
spending on the environment from!1973 to 1990, Jones and Dunlap 
(1992) found that age, education, income, gender, race, residence at 
age 16, current residence, occupational prestige, industrial sector, as 
well as political ideology and political party, taken all together, could 
not explain more than about 9% of the vanance. Only age (Pearson’s 
r = —.23) and to a much lesser extent education (r = .14) and 
ideology (r = .14) showed much of a relationship with support for 
environmental spending. 


Thompson, Ellis, and Wildavsky 1990), we investigate 
the cultural sources of environmental attitudes and 
beliefs. What values and beliefs, if any, underlie envi- 
ronmental commitments? What sorts of people de- 
fending what sorts of social relationships tend to 
become environmentally active? When environmental 
activists urge us to conserve energy or recycle plastics, 
what else if anything are they trying to tell us about how 
we should live with one another? 

The Douglas-Wildavsky theory of cultural bias posits 
four basic ways of organizing and justifying social and 
political life: egalitarian, individualistic, hierarchical, 
and fatalistic. Each of these cultural biases is “a point 
of view, with its own framing assumptions and readily 
available solutions for standardized problems” (Doug- 
las 1997, 128). Adherents of each cultural bias con- 
struct their policy preferences so as to bolster their 
preferred pattern of social relationships. Perceptions 
about environmental risks and dangers, in this view, are 
embedded in cultural orientations, rather than being 
merely a function of the level of information about the 
safety of particular technologies, or a product of gen- 
eralized psychological predispositions, such as risk 
acceptance or aversion (Dake and Wildavsky 1990, 
Douglas 1975, Douglas and Wildavsky 1982, Rayner 
1992). 

Environmental activists, according to this cultural 
theory, are worried about the greenhouse effect or 
deforestation, for example, not only because they are 
concerned about the fate of the earth but because they 
desire to transform how human beings live with one 
another in an egalitarian direction. To accept that 
nature is fragile and that the slightest misstep may 
result in cataclysmic consequences for the human 
species helps egalitarians to justify a politics that would 
dramatically curtail the activities of the restless entre- 
preneur in the name of the collectivity. Competitive 
individualists construct a view of nature as forgiving 
and resilient because it makes it easier for them to 
justify laissez-faire and to resist those who would 
enhance centralized, governmental control. Or, to take 
another example, the idea of resources as nonrenew- 
able and rapidly depleting is hypothesized as appealing 
to egalitarians because it enables them to justify regu- 
lating and redistributing limited resources. In order to 
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resist these encroachments on the process of bidding 
and bargaining, adherents of a competitive individual- 
istic culture counter by focusing on the “resource-full” 
nature of individual entrepreneurs (Thompson, Ellis, 
and Wildavsky 1990, 26-7, 62). The debate about 
nature, in this view, is also fundamentally a contest 
over cultures. 

This thesis has attracted widespread attention in the 
area of risk analysis (see Rayner 1992), understandably 
so since it challenges a number of settled beliefs about 
the perception of environmental dangers. It runs 
counter to the seductively simple idea that people 
worry about environmental harms because they are 
harmful. Environmental activism, in this view, has little 
or nothing to do with culture and everything to do with 
the sorry state of the environment. Alternatively, we 
are often told that people begin to worry about the 
environment when they reach a higher stage of con- 
sciousness, either because they have at last been edu- 
cated about the real harms confronting the environ- 
ment, or because they have satisfied their primary 
subsistence and economic needs. The Douglas-Wil- 
davsky cultural thesis, by insisting that perceptions of 
environmental harm are “defined, perceived, and man- 
aged” (Rayner 1992, 84) according to a cultural bias, is 
unsettling to many received ideas about risk percep- 
tion. For the most part, however, challenges to the 
theory and the contestation surrounding it have re- 
mained at a theoretical level.? 

Among the ideas that the Douglas-Wildavsky hy- 
pothesis challenges head-on is the widespread belief 
that environmentalism transcends conventional politi- 
cal ideology. The view that environmentalism is “inher- 
ently neither left nor right” has been cogently argued in 
Paehlke’s important book, Environmentalism and the 
Future of Progressive Politics (1989, 177). Paehlke sug- 
gests that we need to draw “a distinction between the 
‘distributive’ politics of the traditional political spec- 
trum and environmental politics” (p. 178). Distributive 
politics, as he defines it, “is concerned with distribution 
and redistribution of the products and other intended 
benefits of economic activity.” The ethical debate in 
this sphere is “carried out in terms of equity.” Envi- 
ronmentalism, according to Paehlke’s autonomy thesis, 
offers a totally separate discourse; an ideology that is 
altogether apart from the conventional left-right con- 
tinuum (p. 7). Environmental politics, Paehlke ex- 
plains, “competes with the whole distributional 
agenda” (p. 189). To map the contemporary ideologi- 
cal spectrum properly, he argues that one needs two 
dimensions. The first is the familiar left-right dimen- 
sion that turns on distributive economic concerns; the 
second is completely independent and runs from pro- 
to anti-environmentalism (p. 190, also p. 178; cf. Cot- 
grove 1982, 112, and Milbrath 1984, 24). 

A related but different version of the autonomy 
thesis is argued by students of the “New Politics.” 
Largely drawing upon data derived from Western 


2 Recently, there has been closer empirical scrutiny. See, for exam- 
ple, Marris, Langford, and O’Riordan 1996; Grendstad and Selle 
1997 
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Europe, they agree with Paehlke that environmental- 
ism is “orthogonal” to the materialistic, equity-based 
politics of the Old Left, but unlike Paehlke these 
scholars embed environmentalism in the emergence of 
a new left-right framework pivoting around “postma- 
terial” issues, such as participation and individual 
freedom (Dalton 1994, esp. 121-34; Inglehart 1977, 
1990). The environmental movement, like other “new 
social movements,” such as the peace and the women’s 
movement, is said to be driven by a new “elite- 
challenging” as opposed to “elite-directed” style of 
politics (Inglehart 1977, 3). In this view it is citizen 
participation and opposition to elite authority, more 
than equal distribution of resources, that is the motive 
power behind environmental commitment.3 

A third and dramatically different alternative to the 
Douglas-Wildavsky cultural hypothesis is offered by 
Kempton, Boster, and Hartley in their recent study, 
Environmental Values in American Culture (1995). 
Whereas Douglas and Wildavsky argue that environ- 
mental activism is strongly joined to egalitarianism, 
Kempton and his colleagues counter that there is “a 
single cultural consensus” on environmental values and 
beliefs, and those few who do not share this consensus 
do not adopt a coherent and consistent alternative. By 
“cultural consensus” they do not mean that every last 
person agrees with each and every environmental value 
or belief; instead, they mean that “there is only one set 
of culturally agreed upon answers” (p. 211; also 196- 
7). The general public, in this view, closely resembles 
environmental activists. Even members of the radical 
environmental group, Earth First!, have “more or less 
the same beliefs and values as other Americans.” What 
differentiates environmental activists from the general 
public, according to Kempton et al., is less what they 
believe and value than their willingness to make per- 
sonal sacrifices for their values and beliefs (p. 209). Far 
from being part of an egalitarian challenge to dominant 
American values and institutions, environmental activ- 
ism is the American cultural mainstream. 


DATA AND METHODS 


To test these rival hypotheses, we carried out several 
surveys. The first went to the northwestern U.S. mem- 
bership of three environmental groups: Audubon So- 
ciety, Sierra Club, and the Earth Island Institute. The 
first two are well-known mainstream environmental 
groups, while the third is an avowedly nonmainstream 
organization that defines itself as working at the inter- 
section of social justice and ecology issues.4 For com- 
parative purposes, we sent the same survey to a small 
group of leaders in the Sierra Club and Earth Island 


3 Environmentalism was originally no more than a passing footnote 
to Inglehart’s “postmaterialism” thesis (1971, 1012), but the environ- 
mental movement is now generally considered “the archetypical 
example of postmaterial politics” (Dalton 1994, xiii). 

4 Our original plan was to survey at least one mainstream and one 
nonmainstream group. We chose these three primarily because they 
were the ones that granted us access to their membership list. We 
also hoped to survey a so-called wise-use group, but we were not 
successful in gaining access to its membership list. 
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TABLE 1. Correlates of! Environmentalism 
Environmental Activists 












Salem-Yamhill Public 






NA = Not asked in the survey. i 





Institute. We also mailed a much shorter version to a 
random sample of residents in Oregon’s capital, Salem, 
and the adjacent, largely rural, Yamhill County. On 
occasion, for comparative purposes only, we also draw 
upon a survey of members of'the radical environmental 
group, Earth First! More specific information on sam- 
pling methods and the nature of each sample is given in 
Appendix A. | 

Respondents were offered a series of statements 
designed to measure egalitarian, individualistic, and 
hierarchical cultural biases as well as a range of envi- 
ronmental attitudes and beliefs.5 For each item, re- 
spondents were asked to place themselves on a seven- 
point Likert-type scale, ranging from strongly agree to 
strongly disagree. Egalitarianism, Individualism (which 
we also call Market Individualism), and Hierarchy were 
each measured by three-item scales (see Appendix B 
for the items used in this andjother scales, as well as for 
the reliabilities of all scales). To measure support for 
the environment, in both samples we used a single 
item: “We are spending too little money on improving 
and protecting the environment.” 

In the environmental group sample,® we also con- 
structed a ten-item scale modeled on the New Envi- 
ronmental Paradigm pioneered by Dunlap and Van 
Liere (1978) and used by Milbrath (1984) and others. 
The central elements of this paradigm that we at- 


5 We made no effort to measure Wildavsky's fourth category, “fatal- 
ism,” largely because previous survey research (Jenkins-Smith 1994a, 
16) had found it to be inconsequential in understanding environmen- 
tal attitudes. 

6 Throughout this article, we often; refer to the Sierra Club, Earth 
Island, and Audubon members surveyed as “environmental activ- 
ists.” Although not all members of environmental groups are activists 
in the usual sense of that term, the great majority of our respondents 
deserve that label. Durme the past five years, more than 60% had 
attended an environmental group meeting; slightly more than half 
had done volunteer work for an environmental group; almost 
three-fourths had written a letter to a legislator regarding an 
environmental issue; and 80% participated in a product boycott 
because of the company’s record on the environment. The only 
political activity reported by less than a majority was writing a letter 
to the editor about an environmental issue, done by fewer than 
one-third. Of these five political activities, at least two were reported 
by 83% of respondents and four or five were reported by 40%. 


New Ecological Spending on Environmental Spending on 
Consciousness Environment Concem Environment 
Egalitananism 39 .36™ 53” 47™ 
(.31**) (19 (.38**) (.33*) 
Individualism —,34™ —.36™ —.43™ =r" 
Hierarchy ' —.09* =13"" —.16™ 13" 
Ideology AS bia 36" 39” 38" 
Party ID 24™ .34** 38“ Ke T áa 
Participation | .09* —.02 NA NA 
Age ' _ 98" —.10" ~.06 —.03 
Education ' —,02 10% .05 .09 
Gender | — 06 00 —.21* —.08 
Income Wee a —.04 — .04 07 


MOSU ns U SS MM 
Note Correlation coefficients are Pearson's r. In parentheses are partlal correlations, controlling for ideology and party identification Variables are coded 
so that posrtve values indicate liberal, Democrat, and male *p < .05; “p < .01; two-tailed test. 


tempted to measure are anti-anthropocentrism and the 
beliefs that there are limits to growth, nature is fragile, 
the possibility of ecological catastrophe is imminent, 
and a fundamental transformation is needed in the way 
we live our lives (Dunlap et al. 1992, 4, 6; Milbrath 
1984, 44-8). For the Salem- Yamhill general public, we 
constructed a five-item scale designed to measure level 
of environmental concern. 


IS ENVIRONMENTALISM IDEOLOGICALLY 
AUTONOMOUS? 


We begin by testing whether environmental attitudes 
and beliefs constitute a relatively autonomous sphere 
of ideas or are embedded in cultural biases and/or in 
the conventional left-right ideological spectrum. First, 
we examine the correlations between egalitarian or 
distributive concerns, on the one hand, and environ- 
mental commitments, on the other. Second, we look at 
the relationship between environmentalism and the 
participatory, “elite-challenging” New Politics. Finally, 
we investigate the relationship between market individ- 
ualism and environmentalism. 


Equality 


If Paehlke is correct that environmentalism constitutes 
a relatively autonomous sphere of ideas, then we would 
expect to find a weak relationship between environ- 
mentalism and egalitarianism. If Douglas and Wil- 
davsky’s theory of cultural bias is correct, then the 
correlation should be strong. As Table 1 shows, among 
both environmental activists and the Salem-Yamhill 
general public there are consistently robust relation- 
ships between egalitarianism and environmentalism. 
Those concerned about inequality are substantially 
more likely to show concern about environmental 
degradation and to favor spending more on environ- 
mental protection.’ 


7 The stronger relationship for the Salem-Yamhill group is likely due 
largely to the less restricted range of environmental responses among 
the public as compared to the activists. The standard deviation on the 
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Paehlke’s autonomy thesis does not fare well, even if 
we use the conventional liberal-conservative self-desig- 
nation (see Table 1). Among both activists and the 
public, there are generally strong correlations between 
environmental attitudes and ideological Self-designa- 
tion, as well as between environmental attitudes and 
Party Identification (also see Guth et al. 1995, esp. 372; 
and Dunlap et al. 1992, 10). Liberals and Democrats 
are more likely to express ecological consciousness, 
show strong environmental concern, and support 
spending for environmental protection. 

If ideological self-designation and party identifica- 
tion account for environmental attitudes so well, then 
why introduce the concept of egalitarianism? To test 
whether egalitarianism contributes to our understand- 
ing of environmentalism, we looked at the partial 
correlation between the two, controlling for liberal- 
conservative self-identification and party identification. 
In both populations, as Table 1 shows, egalitarianism 
explains significant additional variance in environmen- 
tal attitudes even after controlling for ideological self- 
designation and party identification. 


Participation and Authority 


The New Politics argument rests on three distinct 
claims: (1) The New Politics issues of participation and 
authority are independent of the Old Politics issues of 
redistribution; (2) environmental attitudes and beliefs 
are autonomous from the old redistributive politics; 
and (3) environmental attitudes and beliefs are embed- 
ded in the New Politics issues of participation and 
authority. We have already seen that the second of 
these claims is not correct, but what about the other 
two? The theory still could be vindicated if the rela- 
tionship between environmentalism and the New Left 
value of participation is greater than the relationship 
between environmentalism and the Old Left value of 
equality. 

The environmental activists were offered a classic 
New Politics statement: “We should all participate in 
each decision that directly affects us.”8 Consistent with 
the New Politics argument, Participation is only weakly 
related to egalitarianism (Pearson’s r = .14), and it is 
completely unrelated to ideological self-designation 
and party identification. But contrary to the New 
Politics argument, as Table 1 shows, the importance 
respondents attach to participation also shows no 
relationship with support for environmental spending 
and virtually none with the ten-item measure of eco- 
logical consciousness. The value activists place on 


environmental spending item was 1.18 among the activists, compared 
to 1.87 for the public Sumilarly, the standard deviation on the 
ten-1tem measure of ecological consciousness was 0.99, in contrast to 
1.50 for the five-item measure of environmental concern used in the 
general public survey. The standard deviation for each item used ın 
these scales is reported in Appendix B. 

8 One of Inglehart’s (1977, 399-400) two measures of “postmateri- 
alism” is: “Give the people more say in important governmental 
decisions.” Because our participation item proved to be so weakly 
related to environmental attitudes and beliefs, we dropped the item 
in the Salem-Yamhill survey. 
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participation, in short, has little or nothing to do with 
their environmental beliefs or attitudes.’ 

Another way to test the New Politics thesis that 
environmentalism is distinguished by its “elite-chal- 
lenging” character is to examine the relationship be- 
tween environmentalism and our hierarchy scale, 
which includes such statements as “one of the problems 
with people today is that they challenge authority too 
often” and “society works best when people strictly 
obey all rules and regulations.” The elite-challenging 
hypothesis leads us to expect a strong inverse relation- 
ship between hierarchy and environmental support. 
Table 1 does show a consistently inverse relationship, 
but it is uniformly weak. Elite-challenging attitudes, 
then, do not appear to be strongly related to environ- 
mental attitudes, either among the general public or 
among activists.!° 


Market Individualism 


What about attitudes toward the market? Is the new 
environmentalism at bottom the old antimarket im- 
pulse? (Or, looked at differently, is opposition to 
environmentalism grounded in traditional promarket 
attitudes?) Among both the Salem-Yamhill public and 
activists, Table 1 shows, there is a strong inverse 
relationship between support for market individualism 
and support for environmentalism. It is, in fact, almost 
the mirror image of the relationship between egalitar- 
ilanism and environmentalism, which raises the ques- 
tion whether individualism and egalitarianism are not 
better conceived as opposite ends of a continuum rather 
than separate dimensions. Certainly the egalitarianism 
and individualism scales are inversely correlated (Pear- 
son’s r = —.48 in the activist sample and —.44 in the 
Salem- Yamhill public).1! May it not be more appropri- 
ate, then, to combine the items into a single scale? One 
way of addressing this question is to enter egalitarian- 
ism and individualism in a regression equation simul- 
taneously to determine whether any unique additional 
variance in environmental attitudes is explained by 
including a second measure of cultural bias. As Table 2 
reports, both individualism and egalitarianism help 
explain significant unique variance in environmental 
attitudes. Moreover, in both samples, adding any one 
of the individualist items to the three-item egalitarian 
scale reduces the reliability of the scale. Finally, in both 
samples, factor analysis with varimax rotation revealed 
two distinct factors, one comprising all three egalitar- 


° Nor can the weakness of this relationship be attributed simply to 
the restriction of range on the participation item. The range and 
standard deviation (1.49) on the participation item are identical to 
those for another item: “We need to dramatically reduce inequalities 
between the rich and the poor, whites and people of color, and men 
and women” (see Table A-3). Yet, the Pearson’s r correlation 
between this egalitarian measure and the environmental spending 
item is .33, and the correlation with the new ecological consciousness 
scale 1s .28. 

10 When one controls for other variables, as Table 3 shows, these 
weak relationships are even further attenuated or, as ıs the case 
among activists, reversed. 

11 These results are virtually identical to those found by Marris, 
Langford, and O’Riordan (1996, Table 6.2). 
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ian items, the other composed of the three individualist 
items (see Appendix C). Thus, the two measures’ factor 
structure, internal consistency, and nonredundant pre- 
dictive power justify treating them as measures of 
distinct albeit related constructs. 

The explanatory importance of market individualism 
and egalitarianism holds up even when we enter these 
two cultural bias variables into a regression equation 
together with the standard demographic variables (Age, 
Income, Gender, and Education) as well as party iden- 
tification, ideological self-designation, and the hierar- 
chical cultural bias. In both the environmental! activist 
and general public sample,'as Table 3 documents, 
egalitarianism and market individualism consistently 
emerge as the variables that explain the greatest 
amount of variance in environmental attitudes. This is 
further support for the Douglas-Wildavsky cultural 
thesis. 


IS THERE A CULTURAL' CONSENSUS 
AROUND ENVIRONMENTALISM? 


Kempton, Boster, and Hartley’s (1995) cultural con- 
sensus thesis leads us to expect relatively small differ- 
ences between the public and.activists in both environ- 
mental attitudes and cultural biases. Douglas and 





New Ecological Spending on Environmental Spending on 

Consciousness Environment Concem Environment 
Egalitarlanism ' 28 .24 42 .38 
Individualism : —.21 —.23 —.25 : —.21 


Note: All relationships are significant at p < .01; two-tailed test 


TABLE 2. Standardized Partial Regression Coefficients for Egalitarianism and Individualism 
| Environmental Activists 


Salem-Yamhill Public 


Wildavsky’s cultural bias thesis, in contrast, leads us to 
expect large differences (Wildavsky 1991). Moreover, 
Douglas and Wildavsky’s cultural theory also leads us 
to predict that the more egalitarian the environmental 
group, the more environmentally concerned the mem- 
bers of that group will be, whereas the consensus thesis 
leads us to expect environmental groups, even the 
more radical among them, to be quite similar in 
attitudes. 

Previous research has consistently shown widespread 
support for environmental protection among the gen- 
eral public (Brick, Hannigan, and Krueger 1995; Dun- 
lap and Scarce 1991). Our results are consistent with 
those findings. Generally, as Table 4 documents, the 
Salem-Yamhill respondents show high levels of envi- 
ronmental concern. Although the public clearly worries 
about environmental degradation and values environ- 
mental protection, it is not surprising that they are less 
intensely concerned than activists. Only about one in 
eight Salem-Yamhill respondents, for instance, agrees 
in the strongest possible terms that we will soon 
experience an ecological catastrophe, compared to 
about half of the Earth Island sample and one in three 
Audubon and Sierra Club respondents. These findings 
seem to support the consensus thesis that there is a 
general proenvironmental sentiment, and what sepa- 


TABLE 3. Standardized Partial Regression Coefficients for Cultural Bias, 
Political Self-Identification, and Demographic Traits 


Environmental Activists 


Spending on 
Environment 


New Ecological 
Consciousness 


Cultural bias ; 
Egalitananism .28™ 
Individualism l =T 
Hierarchy 14" 
Political self-identtfication 
ideology i .08 
Republican —.05 
Sa 


Democrat 
Demographic traits 
Age —.01 


Education — .04 
Gender — ,Q9* 


Income —.01 


Multiple R ; 44 
Standard error .88 
R?, All variables .20 
R?, Egalitarlanism and l 

individualism only | .18 
R?, Egalitarianism only ! 15 
*p < .05; “p < .01; two-tailed test. | 





Salem-Yamhill Public 


Environmental Spending on 
Concem Environment 


4" 31" 28** 
—.19" —,22** TP 
.08 411" —.05 


14° .07 .10 
—.14* ar —.14 
—.02 


—.02 
—.01 
—.04 
—.05 


61 
.37 


.33 
.28 
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TABLE 4. Percentage Endorsing Environmental and Cultural Statements 


Salem- 
Yamhill 


Audubon 


Environmental concern 


1. 


If things continue on their present 
course, we will soon experience a 
major ecological catastrophe. 


. The oceans are gradually dying 


from oil pollution and dumping of 
waste. 


. We are fast using up the world’s 


natural resources. 


. We are spending too little money 


on improving and protecting the 
environment. 


Technology and deep ecology 


1. 


Science and technology provide 
the human race with its best 
hope for the future. 


. Humans are no more Important _ 


than any other species. 


. We would be better off if we 


dramatically reduced the number 
of people on this earth. 


Cultural bias 


1. 


What our country needs Is a 
falrness revolution to make the 
distribution of goods more equal. 


. The world would be a more 


peaceful place rf ts wealth were 
divided more equally among 
nations. 


. We need to dramatically reduce 


inequalities between the rich and 
the poor, whites and people of 
color, and men and women. 


. Competitive markets are almost 


always the best way to supply 
people with the things they need. 


. Society would be better off If 


there was much less government 
regulation of business. 


. People who are successful in 


business have a right to enjoy 
their wealth as they see fit. 


. Society works best when people 


strictly obey all rules and 
regulations. 


. Respect for authority is one of 


the most important things that 
children should learn. 


. One of the problems with people 


today Is that they challenge 
authority too often. 


32 


33 


66 


76 


55 ° 


76 


65 


Society 


81 


51 


48 


80 


59 


31 


38 


50 


72 


26 


Sierra Earth Island Earth 
Leaders Leaders First! 


Sierra Earth 
Club Island 


86 91 100 93 NA 


87 92 84 86 95 


95 97 100 93 NA 


93 96 100 97 94 


41 59 47 70 71 


82 89 85 97 NA 
47 28 34 34 17 
12 | 10 9 7 NA 
34 24 27 17 13 
31 26 30 7 15 
46 39 42 24 NA 


13 10 3 3 NA 





NA = Not asked in the survey 


rates activists from the public is primarily the intensity 
with which they hold a belief rather than what they 
believe. 

Other items, however, measuring attitudes toward 
science and technology and “deep ecology,” reveal 
sharper differences, not only between the public and 
the activists but also among the activists themselves. 
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Table 4 shows that Salem-Yamhill respondents have a 
strong faith in the promise of science and technology to 
solve human problems, a faith largely shared by Audu- 
bon and Sierra Club members. Earth Islanders and 
especially members of Earth First! take a far more 


jaundiced view of science and technology (cf. Milbrath 


1984, 31). There is also nothing approaching a cultural 
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TABLE 5. Mean Score o Cultural Bias Scales 
7 | 
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consensus on issues of deep| ecology. While activists 
generally feel we would be better off with a dramatic 
population reduction, the public does not. And the 
core deep ecology tenet that humans are no more 
important than any other species divides environmen- 
talists, while the public decisively rejects such a notion. 
In fact, one-third of the Salem-Yamhill sample dis- 
agrees in the strongest possible terms. The substantial 
divergence on questions of deep ecology and technol- 
ogy suggests that beneath broadly shared environmen- 
tal concerns are often quite idifferent conceptions of 
how human beings should relate to nature and how 
environmental problems should be handled.}? 

The consensus thesis fares !particularly poorly when 
we compare the cultural biases of the general public 
with those of environmental activists? As Table 4 
documents, the public is fari less egalitarian and far 
more supportive of both hierarchy and market individ- 

l 


12 It is possible that there is an emerging consensus on biocentrism 
(Kempton, Boster, and Hartley 1995,'224). Such a claim is difficult to 
test since it involves the future direction of change. It 1s possible to 
say, however, that judging by our data, no such consensus has yet 
emerged. Moreover, to the extent; that environmental attitudes 
remain tied to contested egalitaman and individualistic cultural 
biases, we would expect that it will be|difficult for such a consensus to 
emerge. 

13 Caution is necessary in generalizng from the Salem-Yamhill 
sample, which differs in a number of important ways from the nation 
or even the Pacific Northwest. Tables'4 and 5 likely overstate to some 
extent the differences in cultural bias between activists and the 
public Two surveys by Jenkins-Smith (1994b) in New Mexico and the 
United States used an item virtually identical to one of ours: “What 
our country needs is a fairness reyolution” (Jenkins-Smith used 
“society” rather than “country”). He found mean scores of —.14 for 
the state and —.22 for the nation. While these scores are still slightly 
less egalitarian than those of Audubon (—.06) and Sierra Club 
members (.03), they are more egalitarian than for the Salem- Yamhill 
sample (—.47). For another similar item, “People who are successful 
in business have a right to enjoy |their wealth as they see fit” 
(Jenkins-Smith’s item was, “People who get rich in business have a 
right to keep and enjoy their wealth”), he found that the public 
overwhelmingly endorsed this individualistic measure (mean scores 
of 1.33 and 1.40) in ways that seem comparable to the Salem- Yamhill 
sample (1.20) and quite unlike our activists. Obviously, larger, 
national surveys are needed to gauge more accurately the attitudinal 
gap between activists and the general public. 


Egalitarianism 

Salem-Yamhill —.13 
Audubon 

Inert (N = 47) i .32 

Active (N = 101) l .57 

Highly active (N = 61) | A6 
Slerra Club 

Inert (N = 46) 41 

Active (N = 99) l .63 

Highly active (N = 58) 73 

Leaders (N = 33) | 13 
Earth Island . 

Inert (N = 24) | .63 

Active (N = 103) 95 

Highly active (N = 162) ` 1.60 

Leaders (N = 29) 1.87 


Note. Each cuttural bias scale runs from —3 (strongly disagree) to +3 (strongly agree). 



















Hierarchy Individualism 
77 .92 
49 50 
19 —.24 

—.17 —,.45 
— 37 —.27 
—.64 — 56 
—.58 —.74 
— 84 —1.14 
—.69 —.40 
—.78 — 96 
— 1.00 —1.37 
—1.63 —1.41 


ualism. Moreover, this cultural- gap becomes more 
pronounced as one moves toward greater activism and 
leadership. In each of the three environmental groups 
surveyed, as Table 5 shows, the more active members 
consistently express greater antipathy to individualism, 
greater support for egalitarianism, and more distrust of 
hierarchical: authority relations. 


THE POLICY IMPLICATIONS OF CULTURAL 
DISSENSUS 


What does the divergence in cultural bias between 
environmental activists and the general public mean 
for environmental policymaking? Having pronounced 
the discovery of a “pervasive and strong” commitment 
to environmental values among the American public, 
Kempton et al. are led to ask: “Why is there not more 
environmental action? Why don’t people act collec- 
tively to strengthen environmental laws, build infra- 
structure with reduced environmental impact, or insti- 
tute incentives for behavior change?” (1995, 220). In 
other words, why, if Americans share the same basic 
values as environmentalists, do they not behave more 
like environmentalists? Kempton et al. explain this 
puzzle by focusing on the “barriers to action” that 
prevent widely shared environmental values from being 
transformed into “environmentally beneficial actions” 
(p. 220). Among these barriers are misinformation (the 
mistaken belief, for example, that cutting down rain- 
forests is causing global warming), “structural con- 
straints” (that we lack a strong public transit system or 
bikeway system, for instance), “fundamental incentive 
structures” (for instance, that capitalist “companies 
earn more by producing and selling more, not by 
making people more satisfied with life”), as well as 
“divergent individual and group self-interests” (pp. 
220, 212). 

Our findings of cultural dissensus suggest that the 
impediments to environmental actions go well beyond 
institutional constraints, self-interest, or inadequate 
information. Or, rather, each of these is itself shaped 
by cultural commitments. Americans do not behave 
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more like environmental activists because culturally 
they are quite unlike them. To begin with, the general 
public overwhelmingly believes in markets, business, 
and capitalism, while the activists generally do not. 
Most Americans do not see a lot wrong with a system 
that enables one to acquire more goods rather than 
being content with only a few. For environmental 
activists committed to an egalitarian culture, living with 
less is not just a sacrifice for the sake of the environ- 
ment but a concrete expression of their commitment to 
an egalitarian way of life and their rejection of the 
acquisitive life of competitive individualism. To pose 
the issue in terms of self-interest versus altruism is to 
miss the rival value systems that undergird environ- 
mental policy debates. 

Our point is not that activists want environmental 
amenities that the general public does not value— 
quite the contrary. Both want cleaner air and water, 
wilderness and species preservation, habitat protection, 
and a healthier, safer earth. Both are concerned about 
environmental degradation and are uneasy about the 
prospect of environmental catastrophe. But the diver- 
gence in their cultural biases is important because 
these biases shape the means activists choose to realize 
shared environmental goals. More specifically, since 
many or perhaps most activists do not trust markets, 
believing it unjust that resource allocations should 
reflect willingness and ability to pay, they may spurn 
policies that rely on markets to solve problems. Our 
evidence suggests that the public may be more willing 
to accept such market-based solutions to environmen- 
tal problems. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR “CULTURAL THEORY” 


The strong relationships reported in this article be- 
tween egalitarian and antimarket cultural biases, on 
the one hand, and environmental attitudes and beliefs, 
on the other, cast serious doubt on Paehlke’s ideolog- 
ical autonomy thesis. Our evidence regarding the New 
Politics thesis is more mixed. Individual-level correla- 
tions show little or no relationship between an elite- 
challenging outlook and environmental attitudes; yet, 
environmental activists are far more elite-challenging 
than are the Salem-Yamhill public. The dramatic dif- 
ference in cultural biases between activists and the 
public undercuts the cultural consensus thesis, as do 
the substantial differences in cultural bias between 
radical and mainstream environmental groups. Our 
findings, then, refute the autonomy and consensus 
theses, but do they vindicate Douglas and Wildavsky’s 
cultural theory? 

Our results support the claim that environmental 
attitudes are embedded in broader sociocultural orien- 
tations. Moreover, Douglas, Wildavsky, and their var- 
ious collaborators appear to be correct in arguing that 
the value one places on equality and markets is an 
important determinant of environmental attitudes and 
beliefs. Furthermore, these cultural theorists, together 
with theorists of the New Politics, appear to be correct 
in their view that environmental activists often adhere 
to cultural orientations markedly divergent from those 
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of the general public. Nevertheless, our findings hardly 
demonstrate the indisputable triumph of cultural the- 
ory. Proponents of that theory posit four distinct 
cultural biases and four distinct attitudes toward na- 
ture, yet we found the environmental debate to be 
primarily a dispute between egalitarians and individu- 
alists (cf. Cotgrove 1982). Although we did not test for 
fatalism, the other cultural bias we tested, hierarchy, 
proved to be only weakly and inconsistently related to 
environmental attitudes. 

This muddled empirical result mirrors a theoretical 
muddle about how hierarchical attitudes toward envi- 
ronmental issues are supposed to differ from individu- 
alistic attitudes (see especially Dake and Wildavsky 
1991, 17). At times, cultural theorists collapse market 
individualism and hierarchy into a single “establish- 
ment” or “center” culture that downplays environmen- 
tal and technological risks (Douglas and Wildavsky 
1982, chapter 5); at other times, they suggest that 
hierarchists will be somewhere in between the environ- 
mental alarmism of egalitarians and the unbridled 
optimism of competitive individualists (Thompson, El- 
lis, and Wildavsky 1990, 26-7). Although we found that 
the hierarchy and individualism scales were intercorre- 
lated,!4 our results are more consistent with the latter 
than the former hypothesis. The relationship between 
hierarchy and environmentalism is radically different 
from that between individualism and environmental- 
ism. Although hierarchal attitudes toward the environ- 
ment can be distinguished from individualistic atti- 
tudes, it is hard to say positively what is the hierarchical 
conception of the environment. 

Moreover, we found that ideological self-designation 
on the liberal-conservative scale correlates highly with 
both egalitarianism and market individualism, which 
suggests that these cultural biases are conceptually 
similar to the conventional left-right ideological con- 
tinuum (cf. Dake and Wildavsky 1991).15 Would it not 
be better, then, to speak of ideology rather than 
cultural bias? The difference may be largely semantic; 
indeed, Wildavsky often seems to use the terms “cul- 
tural bias” and “ideology” almost interchangeably 
(1987, 13, and 1988, 593, 594; also see Fine 1995, 130, 
132; Wilson 1992, chapter 1). Ideology, as Todd Gitlin 
has said, is but “contested culture” (Swidler 1986, 279, 
n14). Wildavsky tends to prefer “culture” to “ideolo- 
gy,” however, because, as Geertz (1973, esp. 196-200) 
pointed out more than thirty years ago, the term 
“ideology” connotes psychologically “deformed” or 


14 The Pearson’s r correlation coefficient between hierarchy and 
individualism ıs .45 in the activist sample and .27 m the general public 
sample. These intercorrelations, however, are substantially less 
strong than previous research (using different items) has found. In 
Dake and Wildavsky (1991, 21), the intercorrelation between market 
individualism and hierarchy ıs .54; in Marris, Langford, and 
O’Riordan (1996, Table 6.2, also see 27) it 1s .65 or .53, depending on 
the items used. 

15 For egalitananism and ideological self-designation, Pearson’s r 1s 
52 among activists and .45 among the Salem-Yamhill public. The 
correlation between market individualism and ideology ıs —.63 
among activists and —.45 among the general public. The correlation 
between hierarchy and ideology is —.49 in the activist sample but 
only —.23 among the general public. 
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“distorted” thought. Wildavsky, following Douglas, 
prefers the term “cultural bias” because he means to 
insist that all preferences, not just those with which he 
disagrees, are “mired in bias” (Wildavsky 1984, 25). 

The problem with using “culture” when not referring 
to entire nations or linguistic, religious, or ethnic 
groups is that this is at odds with standard usage (Laitin 
1988, 589). For Douglas and, Wildavsky, however, the 
key gauge of culture is not a shared language, god, or 
flag but whether the same people consistently line up 
on the same side of seemingly unrelated issues (Wil- 
davsky 1988, 593, 595). Our survey did not probe 
attitudes beyond the environmental domain, but re- 
search on new social movements has consistently dem- 
onstrated the overlap between the personnel, methods, 
and ideology of the environmental, peace, antinuclear, 
feminist, and consumer protection movements 
(Johnston and Klandermans 1995a; O’Riordan 1995, 
5). Douglas and Wildavsky’s cultural theory implies 
that those who are active across a range of social 
movements will share the same cultural bias or, if you 
must, ideology or even “ideoculture” (Johnston and 
Klandermans 1995b, 12). 

The suitability of the term “culture” is especially 
problematic when one relies, as we have, on attitudinal 
data alone. A full test of the Douglas-Wildavsky cul- 
tural theory would incorporate ethnographic data de- 
tailing social and institutional relations within environ- 
mental groups (Marris, Langford, and O’Riordan 1996, 
6; Gross and Rayner 1985; cf. Laitin 1988, 591-2). If we 
found, for example, that groups whose members share 
egalitarian preferences (Earth Island and Earth First! 
in our surveys) are also organized in a more egalitarian 
manner, then we would be more justified in referring to 
“culture” rather than “ideology,” since shared social 
relations as well as values and beliefs would be in- 
volved. 

In an exchange with Wildavsky in the pages of this 
journal, Laitin objected that Wildavsky’s cultural the- 
ory “does not answer his question about the source of 
preferences but merely pushes it back one step” (Laitin 
1988, 590; also Friedman 1991, 346). Egalitarianism 
explains a substantial amount of variation in environ- 
mental preferences, but what explains the preference 
for egalitarianism? This is an important question, but 
to concede that Wildavsky’s cultural theory pushes the 
question of preference formation back a step is not to 
deny the utility of cultural explanations (cf. Ellis 1993, 
106-7). As a logical matter, there can be no value or 
preference about which one cannot ask a further “but 
why?” question. Laitin’s objection, then, is not specific 
to the Douglas-Wildavsky version of cultural theory; it 
applies to all attempts to explain specific beliefs or 
attitudes in terms of more general and stable values or 
worldviews.’ Douglas and Wildavsky freely admit that 


16 A more troubling question remains, however. According to Wil- 
davsky (1988, 6), what matters most to people is how they live with 
one another, but how do we know this 1s true? What matters most to 
some people could be how they live with nature. It is by no means 
obvious that cultural bias is primary and environmental commitment 
secondary or derivative. The strong relationship we uncovered 
between cultural bias and environmental values and beliefs is con- 


their cultural theory “has very little to say about 
people’s choices between social forms” (Douglas 
1982b, 7; also Wildavsky 1987, 4, 6). What their cultural 
theory does say is that once an individual opts for a 
particular set of ideas and institutions, a wide range of 
other attitudes and behaviors follow. Predicting a lot 
from a little is our idea of a powerful theory. 


APPENDIX A: SAMPLE INFORMATION 
AND METHODS 


Environmental Activists/Members 


The Audubon sample was obtained from an August 1994 
membership list of the Salem Audubon Society. We selected 
a systematic sample of 400 names from a list of more than 
800. Although the majority of the chapter lives in Salem, 
members also reside in a number of smaller towns in the 
area. Of the 400 surveys sent out in May 1995, 36 were 
returned undeliverable; the 214 surveys returned completed 
represent a response rate of 59% (214/364). The Sierra Club 
sample was randomly drawn by club officials from the mem- 
bership lists of the Oregon chapter, which counts approx- 
mately 14,000 members. Surveys were mailed in June 1995. 
Three were returned undeliverable, and 202 were completed 
and returned on time, for a response rate of 51% (202/397). 
The Earth Island sample was drawn by obtaining a list of 
members in Oregon and Washington. We sent the survey to 
each of the 246 Oregon members and randomly selected 254 
of the 410 Washington members in May 1995. Of these 500 
surveys, 16 were returned undelivered; the 290 completed 
surveys represent a response rate of 60% (290/484). One 
follow-up mailing was used for each group. 


Salem-Yamhill Public 


In December 1995, we mailed a shorter version of the survey 
to residents of Yamhill County and Salem, Oregon. System- 
atic probability samples of 400 households in the county and 
400 households in Salem-Keizer were drawn from the respec- 
trve phone books. For Salem-Keizer, 24 surveys were unde- 
liverable, and the 197 surveys returned and completed 
yielded a response rate of 52% (197/376). For Yamhill 
County, 15 surveys were undeliverable, and the 180 surveys 
returned and completed represented a response rate of 47% 
(180/385). The total response rate for the two surveys was 
50% (377/761). Two follow-up mailings were made. To 
compensate for a pronounced gender imbalance (almost two 
males to every one female), we weighted the sample for 
gender in calculating mean scores and frequencies for the 
Salem-Yamhill data. 

Demographically, the Salem-Yamhill respondents have 
substantially lower education levels than do members of the 
three environmental groups, who tend to be extremely well 
educated. Almost three-quarters of the environmentalists 
claim to have college degrees, as compared to 43 percent of 
the public sample (46% in Salem, 38% in Yamhill). In age 
and household income, the two samples look remarkably 
similar, with environmentalists slightly more affluent and no 
different in average age. Within the environmental groups, 


sistent with the Wildavsky-Douglas hypothesis, but it ıs also consis- 
tent with a model that portrays people deriving their cultural biases 
from their ecological concerns. Judging between these alternative 
models calls for further research into the relative stability of cultural 
biases and environmental values and beliefs as well as their temporal 
development. 
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however, there was substantial age variation. Audubon re- 
spondents are substantially older than either Sierra Club or 
Earth Island respondents. Among the former, for instance, 
36% are over age 65, and only 22% are under age 45, 
compared to 22% and 43% for the latter two. 


Environmental Leaders 


In late summer 1995, the same version of the environmental 
survey was sent to 50 leaders in both the Sierra Club and the 
Earth Island Institute. The latter list was obtained from the 
projects given on the inside cover of a recent issue of the 
group’s magazine, in consultation with Mary Houghteling, 
Earth Island’s Development Director. The Sierra Club lead- 
ership list was compiled by Bob Frenkel, chair of the Oregon 
chapter. We received 33 surveys from the Sierra Club and 29 
from Earth Island, for a response rate of 66% and 58%, 
respectively. No follow-up letter was sent. 


Earth Firstl 


The sample was obtained from Dan Metz’s (1995) survey of 
the Portland-based group, the Voluntary Human Extinction 
Movement. The group’s motto, “May we live long and die 
out,” expresses its leader’s belief that only by voluntarily 
halting human reproduction can the earth and its creatures 
recover and flourish. The questionnaire, which included a 
number of the same items used in the environmental survey, 
was sent in April 1995 to all U.S. subscribers of the group’s 
newsletter, These Exit Times. Only two were returned as 
undeliverable. The response rate, with no follow-up mailing, 
was 58% (219/375). The survey included a question asking 
respondents whether they belonged to Earth First! Seventy- 
nine respondents (36%) reported that they did. 


TABLE B-1. 


New Ecological Consclousness 


. lf things continue on their present course, we 
will soon experience a major ecological 
catastrophe. 

. What human beings are currently doling to 
nature can be falrly characterized as an 
“ecoholocaust.” 

. Humans are no more Important than any other 
species. 

. We would be better off if we dramatically 
reduced the number of people on thls earth. 

. No wild place will be safe from us until we 
reconsider our devout bellef that economic 
growth is always good. 

. We can only save the planet by radically 
transforming our social lives with each other. 

. Unrelenting exploitation of nature has dnven us 
to the brink of ecological collapse. 

. We have reduced natural beauty to postcard 
prettiness, just another commodity for our 
consumpton. 

. Human happiness and human reproduction are 
less important than a healthy planet. 

. The oceans are gradually dying of oil pollution 
and dumping of waste. 

Ten-item New Ecological Consciousness Scale 
Cronbach's alpha = .83 
NA = Not applicable 
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APPENDIX B: MEASUREMENT AND SCALE 
CONSTRUCTION 


For the first seven categories below, reference is made to a 
seven-point scale: strongly disagree (—3), disagree (—2), 
somewhat disagree (—1), neither agree nor disagree (0), 
somewhat agree (+1), agree (+2), strongly agree (+3). 


New Ecological Consciousness 


The scale is scored as an average of the ten items in Table 
B-1. Each item was scored on a seven-point scale. Standard 
deviation and the internal consistency of items are reported 
in Table B-1. 


Environmental Concern 


The scale is scored as an average of the five items in Table 
B-2. Each item was scored on a seven-point scale. Standard 
deviation and the internal consistency of items are reported 
in Table B-2. Scoring on items 2 and 5 was reversed. 


Egalitarianism 


The scale is scored as an average of the three egalitarian 
items in Table B-3. Each item was scored on a seven-point 
scale. Standard deviation and the internal consistency of 
items are reported in Table B-3. 


Hierarchy 


The scale is scored as an average of the three hierarchy items 
in Table B-3. Each item was scored on a seven-point scale. 
Standard deviation and the internal consistency of items are 
reported in Table B-3. 


Standard 
N Deviation 


ltem-to- Total 
Correlation 


Alpha If 
Item Deleted 


1.30 .64 80 


1.50 .65 80 
2.00 42 82 


1.78 A3 -82 


1.47 OD .81 
1.61 46 82 


1.51 .60 


1.63 
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TABLE B-2. Environmental Concern 


. If things continue on thelr present course, we will 
soon experience a major ecological catastrophe. 
. The problems of the environment are not as bad as 


most people think. 


. The oceans are gradually dying from oll pollution 


and dumping of waste. 


. We are fast using up the world’ s natural resources. 


. People worry too much about human progress 


harming the environment. ; 
Five-ittem Environmental Concem Scale 


t 


Valid 
N 


376 
376 


377 
375 


377 
373 


Standard 
Devlation 


1.88 
1.77 


1.73 
1.69 


1.88 
1.46 


Item-to-Total 
Correlation 


.80 
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Alpha If 


Item Deleted 


Cronbach’s alpha = .87 | 


NA = Not applicable. 


TABLE B-3. Cultural Biases 


Egalttananism 

1. The world would be a more peaceful 
place if its wealth were divided more 
equally among nations. 

2. We need to dramatically; reduce 
inequalities between theirich and the 
poor, whites and people! of color, and 
men and women. 

3. What our country needs:ls a falrness 
revolution to make the distribution of 
goods more equal. 


Three-item Egalitarianism 7 
Cronbach’s alpha = .77 In both populations. 


Hierarchy 

1. One of the problems with people today Is 
that they challenge authority too often. 

2. Society works best when people strictly 
obey all rules and regulations. 

3. Respect for authority Is one of the most 
Important things that children should 
learn. 


Three-item Hierarchy Scale 


| 
Cronbach’s alpha = .75 in activist sample and 
.64 in Salem-Yamnhill public] sample. 


Individuallsm 

1. Competitive markets are almost always 
the best way to supply people with the 
things they need. 

2. Society would be better off if there was 
much less government regulation of 
business. 

3. People who are successful in business 
have a right to enjoy thejr wealth as they 
see fit. 


Three-Item Individualism Scale 


Cronbach’s alpha = .64 In both populations. 
NA = Not applicable. 


Sample 


Activist 
Public 


Activist 


Public 
Activist 
Public 


Activist 
Public 


Activist 
Public 
Activist 
Public 
Activist 
Public 


Activist 
Public 


Activist 
Public 
Activist 
Public 
Activist 
Public 


Activist 
Public 


Valid 


Standard 
Deviation 


1.78 
1.85 


1.49 


1.90 
1.66 
1.75 


1.37 
1.52 


1.54 
1.83 
1.63 
1.61 


1.74 
1.35 


1.33 
1.23 


1.70 
1.50 
1.65 
1.82 
1.73 
1.53 


1.30 
1.24 


Item-to-Total 
Correlation 


61 





Alpha ff tem 


Deleted 
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Individualism 


The scale is scored as an average of the three individualism 
items in Table B-3. Each item was scored on a seven-point 
scale. Standard deviation and the internal consistency of 
items are reported in Table B-3. 


Spending on the Environment 


Item wording was: “We are spending too little money on 
improving and protecting the environment.” The item was 
scored on a seven-point scale. In the activist sample, standard 
deviation = 1.18; in the unweighted Salem-Yamhill sample, 
standard deviation = 1.87. 


Participation 


Item wording was: “We should all participate in each decision 
that directly affects us.” The item was scored on a seven-point 
scale. Standard deviation = 1.49. The item was not used in 
the Salem-Yamhill survey. 


Political Activity 


Environmental group members were asked: “Which, if any, 
of the following activities have you engaged in during the past 
four years? (1) Written a letter to a member of Congress or 
the state legislature about an environmental issue. (2) Writ- 
ten a letter to the editor about an environmental issue. (3) 
Boycotted a company’s products because of its record on the 
environment. (4) Done volunteer work for an environmental 
group. (5) Attended a meeting of an environmental group.” 
In Table 5 in the text, those who reported performing one or 
fewer of these activities were scored as “inert”; those per- 
forming two or three were scored as “active”; and those 
performing four or five were scored as “highly active.” 


Party Identification 


“Do you think of yourself as closer to the Republican Party or 
Democratic Party.” Values ranged from 0 (Republican) to 1 
(Democrat), with “Neither” as a third option. Standard 
deviation = .33 in activist sample, 50 in unweighted Salem- 
Yamhill sample. In the regression analysis reported ın text 
Table 3 and the partial correlations reported in text Table 1, 
dummy variables were created for Republican and for Dem- 
ocrat. 


Ideology 


“In general, when it comes to politics, do you usually think of 
yourself as...Strongly Conservative, Conservative, Some- 
what Conservative, Somewhat Liberal, Liberal, Strongly Lib- 
eral, None of the Above.” Standard deviation = 1.17 in 
activist sample, 1.15 in unweighted Salem-Yamhill sample. 


Age 


Responses were coded in six categories, from under age 25 
(1) to over age 65 (6). Standard deviation = 1.48 in activist 
sample, 1.40 in unweighted Salem-Yamhill sample. 


Education 


Responses were coded in six categories, from some high 
school (1) to graduate degree (6). Standard deviation = 1.37 
in activist sample, 1.52 in unweighted Salem-Yamhill public. 
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Gender 


Responses were coded female (0) or male (1). Standard 
deviation = .50 in activist sample, .47 in unweighted Salem- 
Yamhill sample. 


Household Income 


Responses were coded in six categories, from less than 
$20,000 (1) to more than $100,000 (6). Standard deviation = 
1.49 in activist sample, 1.41 in unweighted Salem-Yamhiill 
sample. 


APPENDIX C. ROTATED FACTOR 


MATRICES 
Factor 1 Factor 2 
Salem- Yamhill 
Peaceful place 17343 —.16219 
Reduce differences 78429 —.24657 
Fairness revolution 85439 —.14971 
Competitive markets —.20150 69237 
Less regulation —.05738 81803 
Enjoy wealth —.30116 71093 
Environmentalists 
Peaceful place 79551 =, 19512 
Reduce differences 79781 —.20145 
Fairness revolution 82797 —.19571 
Competitive markets —322)2 64730 
Less regulation — .07675 81083 
Enjoy wealth —.21482 74243 


Note: In each sample, an initial principal components extrac- 
tion produced two factors with eigenvalues greater than one. 
The eigenvalue of the first factor was 2.78 (46.4% of the 
variance) in the Salem-Yamhill sample and 2.85 (47.6% of 
the variance) in the environmentalist sample; the eigenvalue 
of the second factor was 1.06 (17.6% of the variance) in the 
Salem-Yamhill sample and 1.00 (16.7% of the variance) in 
the environmentalist sample. Subsequent common factor 
analysis retaining these two factors, with varimax rotation, 
yielded the factor loadings reported in this table. 
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The Realist Paradigm and Degenerative versus Progressive Research 
Programs: An Appraisal of Neotraditional Research on Waltz’s 


Balancing Proposition 
JOHN A. VASQUEZ Vanderbilt University 


everal analysts argue that, despite anomalies, the realist paradigm is dominant because it is more fertile 
than its rivals. While the ability of the realist paradigm to reformulate its theories in light of criticism 
accounts for its persistence, it is argued that the proliferation of emendations exposes a degenerating 
tendency in the paradigm’s research program. This article applies Lakatos’s criterion that a senes of related 
theories must produce problemshifts that are progressive rather than degenerating to appraise the adequacy 
of realist-based theories on the balancing of power advanced by neotraditionalists. This research program is 
seen as degenerating because of (1) the protean character of its theoretical development, (2) an unwillingness 
to specify what constitutes the true theory, which if falsified would lead to a rejection of the paradigm, (3) 
a continual adoption of auxiliary propositions to explain away flaws, and (4) a dearth of strong research 


findings. 


ithin international relations inquiry, the de- 
Wx over the adequacy of the realist paradigm 

has been fairly extensive since the 1970s. In 
Europe it is often referred to as the interparadigm 
debate (see Banks 1985; Smith 1995, 18-21). In North 
America, the focus has been more singularly on realist 
approaches and their critics (see Vasquez 1983). To- 
ward the end of the 1970s, it appeared that alternate 
approaches, such as transnational relations and world 
society perspectives, would supplant the realist para- 
digm. This did not happen, partly because of the rise of 
neorealism, especially as embodied in the work of 
Waltz (1979). Now the debate over the adequacy of the 
realist paradigm has emerged anew. 

In this analysis, realism is defined as a set of theories 
associated with a group of thinkers who emerged just 
before World War II and who distinguished themselves 
from idealists (i.e., Wilsonians) on the basis of their 
belief in the centrality of power for shaping politics, the 
prevalence of the practices of power politics, and the 
danger of basing foreign policy on morality or reason 
rather than interest and power. The realist paradigm 
refers to the shared fundamental assumptions various 
realist theorists make about the world. Derived primar- 
ily from the exemplar of realist scholarship, Mor- 
genthau’s ([1948] 1978) Politics among Nations, these 
include: (1) Nation-states are the most important ac- 
tors in international relations; (2) there is a sharp 
distinction between domestic and international poli- 
tics; and (3) international relations is a struggle for 
power and peace. Understanding how and why that 
struggle occurs is the major purpose of the discipline 
(see Vasquez 1983, 15-9, 26-30 for elaboration and 
justification). 

While much of the debate over realism has focused 
on a comparison to neoliberalism (see Kegley 1995),! 
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1 “Neoliberalism” 1s a label employed by a number of scholars (see 


the debate has also raised new empirical (Rosecrance 
and Stein 1993), conceptual (Lebow and Risse-Kappen 
1995, Wendt 1992), and historical (Schroeder 1994a) 
challenges to the paradigm as a whole. Some call for a 
sharp break with the paradigm (e.g., Vasquez 1992), 
while others see the need to reformulate on the basis of 
known empirical regularities (Wayman and Diehl 
1994). Many still see it as the major theoretical frame- 
work within which the field must continue to work 
(Hollis and Smith 1990, 66), and even critics like 
Keohane ({1983] 1989) and Nye (1988) see the need to 
synthesize their approaches (in this case neoliberalism) 
with the realist paradigm. 

If any progress is to be made, scholars must have a 
set of criteria for appraising the empirical component 
of theories and paradigms (see Vasquez 1992, 1995). 
Appraising a paradigm, however, is difficult because 
often its assumptions are not testable, since they typi- 
cally do not explain anything in and of themselves (e.g., 
nation-states are the most important actors). Essen- 
tially, a paradigm promises scholars that if they view 
the world in a particular way, they will successfully 
understand the subject they are studying. In Kuhn’s 
([1962] 1970, 23-4) language, paradigms do not so 
much provide answers as the promise of answers. 
Ultimately, a paradigm must be appraised by its utility 
and its ability to make good on its promise. Thus, a 
paradigm can only be appraised indirectly by examin- 
ing the ability of the theories it generates to satisfy 
criteria of adequacy. 

Within mainstream international relations, the work 
of Lakatos (1970) has attracted the most consensus as 
a source of such criteria among both quantitative and 


Nye 1988, 1993, 36-40) to refer to a theoretical approach associated 
with a cluster of three ideas: (1) Democracies do not fight one 
another (an idea gomg back at least to Kant); (2) free trade and 
growing wealth will create a harmony of interests that will reduce the 
need for war (the position of the early free traders); and (3) reason 
can be used to reduce global anarchy and produce more orderly 
relations among states in part through the creation of global institu- 
tions (ideas associated with Grotius and, later, Wilson). For a 
complete review, see the authors in Kegley 1995; see also Doyle 1986. 
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traditional scholars (see Keohane [1983] 1989). Al- 
though the appraisal of theories and the paradigms 
from which they are derived involves a number of 
criteria (see Simowitz and Price 1990), including, in 
particular, the criterion of empirical accuracy (the 
ability to pass tests) and the principle of falsifiability, 
the present analysis will apply only the main criterion 
on which Lakatos laid great stress for the evaluation of 
a series of theories: They must produce a progressive as 
opposed to a degenerating research program. Laka- 
tos’s criteria clearly stem from a more positivist per- 
spective, but since realists and neorealists accept them, 
they are perfectly applicable. 

One main difference between Lakatos and early 
positivists is that Lakatos believes the rules of theory 
appraisal are community norms and cannot be seen as 
logically compelling, as Popper (1959) had hoped. The 
case that any given research program is degenerating 
(or progressive) cannot be logically proven. Such a 
stance assumes a foundationalist philosophy of inquiry 
that has been increasingly under attack in the last two 
decades (see Hollis and Smith 1990). A more reason- 
able stance is that exemplified by the trade-off between 
type 1 and type 2 errors in deciding to accept or reject 
the null hypothesis. Deciding whether a research pro- 
gram is degenerating involves many individual deci- 
sions about where scholars are willing to place their 
research bets, as well as collective decisions as to which 
research programs deserve continued funding, publica- 
tion, and so forth. Some individuals will be willing to 
take more risks than others. This analysis seeks to 
present evidence that is relevant to the making of such 
decisions. 

The task of determining whether research programs 
are progressive or degenerating is of especial impor- 
tance because a number of analysts (e.g. Hollis and 
Smith 1990, 66; Wayman and Diehl 1994, 263) argue 
that, despite anomalies, the realist paradigm is domi- 
nant because it is more enlightening and fertile than its 
rivals. While the ability of the realist paradigm to 
reformulate its theories in light of conceptual criticism 
and unexpected events is taken by the above authors as 
an indicator of its fertility and accounts for its persis- 
tence, the proliferation of emendations may not be a 
healthy sign. Indeed, it can be argued that persistent 
emendation exposes the degenerating character of the 
paradigm. This analysis will demonstrate that the “the- 
oretical fertility” apparently exhibited by realism in the 
last twenty years or so is actually an indicator of the 
degenerating nature of its research program. 


THE CRITERION 


Imre Lakatos (1970) argued against Popper (1959) and 
in favor of Kuhn ([1962] 1970) that no single theory can 
ever be falsified because auxiliary propositions can be 
added to account for discrepant evidence. The prob- 
lem, then, is how to evaluate a series of theories that are 
intellectually related. 


2 Vasquez (1995) deals with antifoundationalist postpositivist criti- 
cisms of such criteria. On the latter, see Lapid (1989). 
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A series of theories is exactly what is posing under 
the general rubrics of realism and neorealism. All these 
theories share certain fundamental assumptions about 
how the world works.? In Kuhn’s ([1962] 1970) lan- 
guage, they constitute a family of theories because they 
share a paradigm. A paradigm can be sttpulatively 
defined as “the fundamental assumptions scholars 
make about the world they are studying” (Vasquez 
1983, 5).4 Since a paradigm can easily generate a family 
of theories, Popper’s (1959) falsification strategy was 
seen by Lakatos (1970) as problematic, since one 
theory can simply be replaced by another in incremen- 
tal fashion without ever rejecting the shared fundamen- 
tal assumptions. It was because of this problem that 
Kuhn’s sociological explanation of theoretical change 
within science was viewed as undermining the standard 
view in philosophy of science, and it was against Kuhn 
that Lakatos developed his criteria for appraising a 
series of theories. To deal with the problem of apprais- 
ing a series of theories that may share a common 
paradigm or set of assumptions, Lakatos stipulated that 
a research program coming out of this core must 
develop in such a way that theoretical emendations are 
progressive rather than degenerating. 

The main problem with this criterion is that, unless it 
is applied rigorously, with specific indicators as to what 
constitutes “progressive” or “degenerating” research 
programs, it will not provide a basis for settling the 
debate on the adequacy of the realist paradigm. In an 
early application of this criterion to structural realism, 
Keohane ([1983] 1989, 43-4, 52, 55-6, 59), for exam- 
ple, goes back and forth talking about not only the 
fruitfulness of neorealism but also its incompleteness 
and the general inability of any international relations 
theory to satisfy Lakatos’s criteria (see also Nye 1988, 
243). 

Eventually, it would be highly desirable to construct 
operational indicators of the progressive or degenerat- 
ing nature of a paradigm’s research program. Since 
these are not available, this analysis will explicitly 
identify the characteristics that will be used to indicate 
that a research program is degenerating. Lakatos 
(1970, 116-7) sees a research program as degenerating 
if its auxiliary propositions increasingly take on the 
characteristic of ad hoc explanations that do not pro- 
duce any novel (theoretical) facts, as well as new 
empirical content. For Lakatos (p. 116), “no experi- 
mental result can ever kill a theory: any theory can be 
saved from counterinstances either by some auxiliary 
hypothesis or by a suitable reinterpretation of its 
terms.” Since Lakatos (p. 117) finds this to be the case, 
he asks: Why not “impose certain standards on the 
theoretical adjustments by which one is allowed to save 
a theory?” Adjustments that are acceptable he labels 


3 Theory is defined here as a set of interrelated propositions pur- 
porting to explain behavior; see Vasquez 1992, 835-6. Given this 
definition, which is noncontroversial, the realist paradigm can have 
many different theones; see Vasquez 1983, 4-6. 

4 Masterman (1970) has criticized Kuhn for using the concept of 
paradigm ambiguously. This stipulative definition is meant to over- 
come this objection, while still capturing the essence of what Kuhn 
({1968] 1970, Postscript) was trying to do with the concept. 
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progressive, and those that are not he labels degener- 
ating. 

The key for Lakatos is to evaluate not a single theory 
but a series of theories linked together. Is each “theo- 
ryshift” advancing knowledge, or is it simply a “linguis- 
tic device” for saving a theoretical approach?> A 
theoryshift or problemshift is considered (1) theoreti- 
cally progressive if it theoretically “predicts some 
novel, hitherto unexpected fact” and (2) empirically 
progressive if these new predictions are actually cor- 
roborated, giving the new theory an excess empirical 
content over its rival (Lakatos 1970, 118). In order to 
be considered progressive, a problemshift must be 
both theoretically and empirically progressive—any- 
thing short of that is defined (by default) as degenerat- 
ing (p. 118). A degenerating problemshift or research 
program, then, is characterizéd by the use of semantic 
devices that hide the actual content-decreasing nature 
of the research program through reinterpretation (p. 
119). In this way, the new theory or set of theories are 
really ad hoc explanations intended to save the theory 
(p. 117). 

It should be clear from this inspection of Lakatos’s 
criterion that progressive research programs are eval- 
uated ultimately on the basis of a criterion of accuracy, 
in that the new explanations must pass empirical 
testing. If this is the case, then they must in principle be 
falsifiable. The generation of new insights and the 
ability to produce a number of research tests, conse- 
quently, are not indicators of a progressive research 
program, if these do not result in new empirical content 
that has passed empirical tests. 

How can one tell whether a series of theories that 
come out of a research program is degenerating? First, 
the movement from T to T’ may indicate a degenerat- 
ing tendency if the revision of T involves primarily the 
introduction of new concepts or some other reformu- 
lation that attempts to explain away discrepant evi- 
dence. Second, this will be seen as degenerating if this 
reformulating never points to any novel unexpected 
facts, by which Lakatos means that T’ should tell 
scholars something about the world other than what 
was uncovered by the discrepant evidence. Third, if T’ 
does not have any of its new propositions successfully 
tested or lacks new propositions (other than those 
offered to explain away discrepant evidence), then it 
does not have excess empirical content over 7, and this 
can be an indicator of a degenerating tendency in the 
research program. Fourth, if ‘a research program goes 
through a number of theoryshifts, all of which have one 
or more of the above characteristics and the end result 
of these theoryshifts is that collectively the family of 
theories fields a set of contradictory hypotheses which 
greatly increase the probability of at least one passing 
an empirical test, then a research program can be 
appraised as degenerating. 


5 Lakatos (1970, 118 n3) notes that by “problemshift”’ he really 
means “theoryshift” (i-e., a shift from one specific theory to another) 
but does not use that word because it “sounds dreadful.” Actually, it 
is much clearer. On the claim that the problemshifts which are 
degenerating are really just linguistic devices to resolve anomalies in 
a semantic manner, see Lakatos 1970, 117, 119. 
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This fourth indicator is crucial and deserves greater 
explication. It implies that while some latitude may be 
permitted for the development of ad hoc explanations, 
the longer this goes on in the face of discrepant 
evidence, the greater is the likelihood that scientists are 
engaged in a research program that is constantly 
repairing one flawed theory after another without any 
incremental advancement in the empirical content of 
these theories. What changes is not what is known 
about the world, but semantic labels to describe dis- 
crepant evidence that the original theory(ies) did not 
anticipate. 

How does one determine whether semantic changes 
are of this sort or the product of a fruitful theoretical 
development and new insights? An effect of repeated 
semantic changes which are not progressive is that they 
focus almost entirely on trying to deal with experimen- 
tal outcomes or empirical patterns contrary to the 
initial predictions of the theory. One consequence is 
that collectively the paradigm begins to embody con- 
tradictory propositions, such as (1) war is likely when 
power is not balanced and one side is preponderant, 
and (2) war is likely when power is relatively equal. The 
development of two or more contradictory proposi- 
tions increases the probability that at least one of them 
will pass an empirical test. If a series of theories, all 
derived from the same paradigm (and claiming a family 
resemblance, such as by using the same name, e.g., 
Freudian, Marxist, or realist), predict several compet- 
ing outcomes as providing support for the paradigm, 
then this is an example of the fourth indicator. Carried 
to an extreme, the paradigm could prevent any kind of 
falsification, because collectively its propositions in 
effect pose the bet: “Heads, I win; tails, you lose.” A 
research program can be considered blatantly degen- 
erative if one or more of the behaviors predicted is only 
predicted after the fact. 

To be progressive, a theoryshift needs to do more 
than just explain away the discrepant evidence. It 
should show how the logic of the original or reformu- 
lated theory can account for the discrepant evidence 
and then delineate how this theoretic can give rise to 
new propositions and predictions (or observations) 
that the original theory did not anticipate. The gener- 
ation of new predictions is necessary because one 
cannot logically test a theory on the basis of the 
discrepant evidence that led to the theoryshift in the 
first place, since the outcome of the statistical test is 
already known (and therefore cannot be objectively 
predicted before the fact). The stipulation of new 
hypotheses that pass empirical testing on some basis 
other than the discrepant evidence is the minimal 
logical condition for being progressive. Just how fruit- 
ful or progressive a theoryshift is, beyond the minimal 
condition, depends very much on how insightful and/or 
unexpected the novel facts embodied in the auxiliary 
hypotheses are deemed to be by scholars within the 
field. Do they tell scholars things they did not (theo- 
retically) know before? 

It should be clear that the criteria of adequacy 
involve the application of disciplinary norms as to what 
constitutes progress. The four indicators outlined 
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above provide reasonable and fairly explicit ways to 
interpret the evidence. Applying them to a body of 
research should permit a basis for determining whether 
a research program appears to be on the whole degen- 
erative or progressive. 

It will be argued that what some see as theoretical 
enrichment of the realist paradigm is actually a prolif- 
eration of emendations that prevent it from being 
falsified. It will be shown that the realist paradigm has 
exhibited (1) a protean character in its theoretical 
development, which plays into (2) an unwillingness to 
specify what form(s) of the theory constitutes the true 
theory, which if falsified would lead to a rejection of the 
paradigm, as well as (3) a continual and persistent 
adoption of auxiliary propositions to explain away 
empirical and theoretical flaws that greatly exceed the 
ability of researchers to test the propositions and (4) a 
general dearth of strong empirical findings. Each of 
these four characteristics can be seen as “the facts” that 
need to be established or denied to make a decision 
about whether a given research program is degenerat- 
ing. 


THE RESEARCH PROGRAM TO BE 
ANALYZED 


Any paradigm worth its salt will have more than one 
ongoing research program, so in assessing research 
programs it is important to select those that focus on a 
core area of the paradigm and not on areas that are 
more peripheral or can be easily accommodated by a 
competing paradigm. It also is important that the 
research program be fairly well developed both in 
terms of the number of scholars and the amount of 
time spent on the program. 

If one uses Kuhn’s ([1962] 1970) analysis to under- 
stand the post-World War I development of the field 
of international relations, there is a general consensus 
that the realist paradigm has dominated international 
relations inquiry within the English-speaking world and 
that Morgenthau’s Politics among Nations can be seen 
as the exemplar of this paradigm (see Vasquez 1983 for 
a test of this claim; see also Banks 1985; Smith 1995; 
Olson and Groom 1991; and George 1994). Neoreal- 
ism can be seen as a further articulation of the realist 
paradigm along at least two lines. The first, by Waltz 
(1979), brought the insights of structuralism to bear on 
realism and for this reason is often referred to as 
structural realism. For Waltz (1979), structure (specif- 
ically the anarchic nature of the international system) is 
presented as the single most important factor affecting 
all other behavior. The second by Gilpin (1981), 
brought to bear some of the insights of political 
economy with emphasis on the effect of the rise and 
decline of hegemons on historical change. Both of 
these efforts have developed research programs. Gen- 
erally, it is fair to say that Waltz has had more influence 
on security studies, whereas Gilpin has been primarily 
influential on questions of international political econ- 
omy. Since the main concern here is with security, 
peace, and war, this appraisal will concentrate on the 
work of scholars who have been influenced by Waltz. 
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A complete case against the realist paradigm needs 
to look at other aspects of neorealism and to examine 
classical realism as well. Elsewhere, the quantitative 
work guided by classical realism has been evaluated 
(Vasquez 1983). Gilpin’s work on war is best treated in 
conjunction with the power transition thesis of Organ- 
ski and Kugler (1980), with which it shares a number of 
similarities (for an initial appraisal see Vasquez 1993, 
chapter 3; 1996). So, part of the reason for focusing on 
Waltz and the research agenda sparked by his analysis 
is that only so much work can be reviewed in depth in 
a single article. The more compelling reason is that 
Waltz’s analysis has in fact had a great impact on 
empirical research. His influence on those who study 
security questions within international relations in what 
may be called a neotraditional (i.e., nonquantitative) 
manner is without equal. 

Waltz (1979) centers on two empirical questions: (1) 
explaining what he considers a fundamental law of 
international politics, the balancing of power, and (2) 
delineating the differing effects of bipolarity and mul- 
tipolarity on system stability. While the latter has 
recently given rise to some vehement debates about the 
future of the post-Cold War era (see Mearsheimer 
1990, Van Evera 1990/91; see also Kegley and Ray- 
mond 1994), it has not yet generated a sustained 
research program. In contrast, the first area has. The 
focus of this appraisal will be not so much on Waltz 
himself as on the neotraditional research program that 
has taken his proposition on balancing and investigated 
it empirically. This work is fairly extensive and appears 
to many to be both cumulative and fruitful. Specifically, 
the analysis will review the work of Walt (1987) and 
Schweller (1994) on balancing and bandwagoning, the 
work of Christensen and Snyder (1990) on “buck- 
passing” and “chain-ganging,” and historical case stud- 
ies that have uncovered discrepant evidence to see how 
these works have been treated in the field by propo- 
nents of the realist paradigm. 

In addition, unlike the work on polarity, that on 
balancing focuses on a core area for both classical 
realism and neorealism. It is clearly a central proposi- 
tion within the paradigm (see Vasquez 1983, 183-94), 
and concerns with it can be traced back to David Hume 
and from him to the Ancients in the West, India, and 
China. Given the prominence of the balance-of-power 
concept, a research program devoted to investigating 
Waltz’s analysis of the balancing of power, which has 
attracted widespread attention and is generally well 
treated in the current literature, cannot fail to pass an 
examination of whether it is degenerating or progres- 
sive without reflecting on the paradigm as a whole— 
either positively or negatively. 

Before beginning this appraisal it is important to 
keep in mind that the criterion on research programs 
being progressive is only one of several that can be 
applied to a paradigm. A full appraisal would involve 
the application of other criteria, such as accuracy, to all 


6 For reason of space I also do not examine formal models of the 
balance of power, such as those of Wagner (1986) or Niou, Orde- 
shook, and Rose (1989). 
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areas of the paradigm. Clearly, such an effort is beyond 
the scope of this analysis. This article provides only one 
appraisal, albeit a very important one, of a number that 
need to be conducted. As other appraisals are com- 
pleted, more evidence will be acquired to make an 
overall assessment. 

Likewise, because only the research program on 
balancing is examined, it can be argued that logically 
only conclusions about balancing (and not the other 
aspects of the realist paradigm) can be made. This is a 
legitimate position to take in that it would be illogical 
(as well as unfair) to generalize conclusions about one 
research program to others of the paradigm. Those 
obviously need to be evaluated separately and ap- 
praised on their own merit. They may pass or fail an 
appraisal based on the criterion of progressivity or on 
other criteria, such as empirical accuracy or falsifiabi- 
ity. Nevertheless, while this is true, it is just as illogical 
to assume in the absence of such appraisals that all is 
well with the other research programs.’ 

In fact, the conclusions of this study are not incon- 
sistent with other recent work which finds fundamental 
deficiencies in the realist paradigm on other grounds, 
using different methods and addressing different ques- 
tions—for example, that by Rosecrance and Stein 
(1993), who look at the role of domestic politics (cf. 
Snyder and Jervis 1993); Lebow and Risse-Kappen 
(1995), who examine realist and nonrealist explana- 
tions of the end of the Cold War; and George (1994), 
who examines the closed nature of realist thinking and 
its negative effects on the field. 

Logically, while this analysis can only draw conclu- 
sions about the degeneracy (or progressiveness) of the 
research program on balancing, the implication of 
failing or passing this appraisal for the paradigm as a 
whole is not an irrelevant issue. If Waltz’s neorealism is 
seen as reflecting well on the theoretical robustness 
and fertility of the realist paradigm (Hollis and Smith 
1990, 66), then the failure of a research program meant 
to test his theory must have some negative effect on the 
paradigm. The question is how negative. The conclud- 
ing section will return to this issue, since such matters 
are more fruitfully discussed in light of specific evi- 
dence rather than in the abstract. 


THE BALANCING OF POWER: 
THE GREAT NEW LAW THAT TURNED 
OUT NOT TO BE SO 


One of Waltz’s (1979) main purposes was to explain 
what in his view is a fundamental law of international 
politics: the balancing of power. Waltz (pp. 5, 6, 9) 
defines theory as statements that explain laws (i.e., 
regularities of behavior). For Waltz (p. 117), “whenev- 
er agents and agencies are coupled by force and 
competition rather than authority and law,” they ex- 
hibit “certain repeated and enduring patterns.” These 
he says have been identified by the tradition of Real- 
politik. Of these the most central pattern is balance of 


7 I am currently engaged in a project to appraise various aspects of 
the realist paradigm on a variety of criteria; see Vasquez n.d. 
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power, of which he says: “If there is any distinctively 
political theory of international politics, balance-of- 
power theory is it” (p. 117). He maintains that a 
self-help system “stimulates states to behave in ways 
that tend toward the creation of balances of power” 
(p. 118) and that “these balances tend to form 
whether some or all states consciously aim to estab- 
lish [them]” (p. 119). This law or regularity is what 
the first six of the nine chapters in Theory of Inter- 
national Politics are trying to explain (see, in partic- 
ular, Waltz 1979, 116-28). 

The main problem, of course, is that many scholars, 
including many realists, such as Morgenthau ([1948] 
1978, chapter 14), do not see balancing as the given law 
Waltz takes it to be. In many ways, raising it to the 
status of a law dismisses all the extensive criticism that 
has been made of the concept (Claude 1962; Haas 
1953; Morgenthau [1948] 1978, chapter 14) (see Waltz 
1979, 50-9, 117, for a review). Likewise, it also side- 
steps a great deal of the theoretical and empirical work 
suggesting that the balance of power, specifically, is not 
associated with the preservation of peace (Organski 
1958; Singer, Bremer, and Stuckey 1972; see also the 
more recent Bueno de Mesquita 1981; the earlier work 
is discussed in Waltz 1979, 14-5, 119). 

Waltz (1979) avoided contradicting this research by 
arguing, like Gulick (1955), that a balance of power 
does not always preserve the peace because it often 
requires wars to be fought to maintain the balance. 
What Waltz does here is separate two possible func- 
tions of the balance of power—protection of the state 
in terms of its survival versus the avoidance of war or 
maintenance of the peace. Waltz does not see the latter 
as a legitimate prediction of balance-of-power theory. 
All he requires is that states attempt to balance, not 
that balancing prevents war. 

From the perspective of Kuhn ([1962] 1970, 24, 
33-4) one can see Waltz (1979) as articulating a part of 
the dominant realist paradigm. Waltz is elaborating 
one of the problems (puzzles as Kuhn [1962] 1970, 
36-7, would call them) that Morgenthau left unre- 
solved in Politics among Nations; namely, how and why 
the balance of power can be expected to work and how 
major a role this concept should play within the 
paradigm. Waltz’s (1979) book can be seen as a 
theoryshift that places the balance of power in much 
more positive light than does Morgenthau (cf. 1978, 
chapter 14). This theoryshift tries to resolve the ques- 
tion of whether the balance is associated with peace by 
saying that it is not. Waltz, unlike Morgenthau, sees the 
balance as automatic; it is not the product of a partic- 
ular leadership’s diplomacy but of system structure. 
The focus on system structure and the identification of 
“anarchy” are two of the original contributions of 
Waltz (1979). These can be seen as the introduction of 
new concepts that bring novel facts into the paradigm. 
Such a shift appears progressive, but whether it proves 
to be so turns on whether the predictions made by the 
explanation can pass empirical testing. 

It should come as no surprise, therefore, that the 
proposition on balancing is the focus of much of the 
research of younger political scientists influenced by 
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Waltz. Walt, Schweller, Christensen and Snyder, and 
the historian Schroeder all cite Waltz and consciously 
address his theoretical proposition on balancing. They 
also cite and build upon the work of one another; that 
is, those who discuss bandwagoning cite Walt (e.g., 
Levy and Barrett 1991, Schweller 1994; those who talk 
about buckpassing cite Christensen and Snyder, 1990). 
More fundamentally, they generally are interested 
(with the exception of Schroeder, who is a critic) in 
working within the realist paradigm and/or defending 
it. They differ in terms of how they defend realism. 
Because they all share certain concepts, are concerned 
with balancing, and share a view of the world and the 
general purpose of trying to work within and defend 
the paradigm, they all can be seen as working on the 
same general research program. Thus, what they have 
found and how they have tried to account for their 
findings provide a good case for appraising the extent 
to which this particular research program is progressive 
or degenerating. 


Balancing versus Bandwagoning 


A passing comment Waltz (1979, 126) makes about his 
theory is that in anarchic systems (unlike domestic 
systems), balancing not bandwagoning (a term for 
which he thanks Stephen Van Evera) is the typical 
behavior.’ This is one of the few unambiguous empir- 
ical predictions in his theory; Waltz (p. 121) states: 
“Balance-of-power politics prevail wherever two, and 
only two, requirements are met: that the order be 
anarchic and that it be populated by units wishing to 
survive.” 

The first major test is conducted by Walt (1987), who 
looks primarily at the Middle East from 1955 to 1979. 
He maintains that “balancing is more common than 
bandwagoning” (Walt 1987, 33). Consistent with 
Waltz, he argues that, in general, states should not be 
expected to bandwagon except under certain identifi- 
able conditions (p. 28). Contrary to Waltz, however, he 
finds that they do not balance power! Instead, he shows 
that they balance against threat (chapter 5), while 
recognizing that for many realists, states should bal- 
ance against power (pp. 18-9, 22-3).9 He then extends 
his analysis to East-West relations and shows that if 
States were really concerned with power, then they 
would not have allied so extensively with the United 
States, which had a very overwhelming coalition 
against the USSR and its allies. Such a coalition was a 
result not of the power of the USSR but of its 
perceived threat (pp. 273-81). 


3 For Waltz (1979, 126), bandwagoning ıs allying with the strongest 
power, that is, the one capable of establishing hegemony. He 
maintains that such an alignment will be dangerous to the survival of 
states. Walt (1987, 17, 21-2) defines the term similarly but introduces 
the notion of threat: “Balancing ıs defined as allymng with others 
against the prevailing threat; bandwagonimeg refers to alignment with 
the source of danger” (italics in original). 

°? Walt (1987, 172) concludes: “The main point should be obvious: 
balance of threat theory is superior to balance of power theory. 
Examining the ımpact of several related but distinct sources of threat 
can provide a more persuasive account of alliance formation than can 
focusing solely on the distribution of aggregate capabilities.” 
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Here is a clear falsification of Waltz (in the naive 
falsification sense of Popper 1959; see Lakatos 1970, 
116), but how does Walt deal with this counterevidence 
or counterinstance, as Lakatos would term it? He takes 
a very incrementalist position. He explicitly maintains 
that balance of threat “should be viewed as a refine- 
ment of traditional balance of power theory” (Walt 
1987, 263). Yet, in what way is this a “refinement” and 
not an unexpected anomalous finding, given Waltz’s 
prediction? For Morgenthau and Waltz, the greatest 
source of threat to a state comes from the possible 
power advantages another state may have over it. In a 
world that is assumed to be a struggle for power and a 
self-help system, a state capable of making a threat 
must be guarded against because no one can be assured 
when it may actualize that potential. Hence, states 
must balance against power regardless of immediate 
threat. If, however, power and threat are independent, 
as they are perceived to be by the states in Walt’s 
sample, then something may be awry in the realist 
world. The only thing that reduces the anomalous 
nature of the finding is that it has not been shown to 
hold for the central system of major states, that is, 
modern Europe. If it could be demonstrated that the 
European states balanced threat and not power, then 
that would be a serious if not devastating blow for 
neorealism and the paradigm.1° 

As it stands, despite the rhetorical veneer, Walt’s 
findings are consistent with the thrust of other empir- 
ical research: The balance of power does not seem to 
work or produce the patterns that many theorists have 
expected it to produce. For Walt, it turns out that states 
balance but not for reasons of power, a rather curious 
finding for Waltz, but one entirely predictable given the 
results of previous research that found the balance of 
power was not significantly related to war and peace 
(Bueno de Mesquita 1981; see also Vasquez 1983, 
183-94). 

The degenerating tendency of the research program 
in this area can be seen in how Walt conceptualizes his 
findings and in how the field “refines” them further. 
“Balance of threat” is a felicitous phrase. The very 
phraseology makes states’ behavior appear much more 
consistent with the larger paradigm than it actually is. 
It rhetorically captures all the connotations and emo- 
tive force of balance of power while changing it only 
incrementally. It appears as a refinement—insightful 
and supportive of the paradigm. In doing so, it strips 
away the anomalous nature and devastating potential 
of the findings for Waltz’s explanation. 

This problemshift, however, exhibits all four of the 
characteristics outlined earlier as indicative of degen- 
erative tendencies within a research program. First, the 
new concept, “balance of threat,” is introduced to 
explain why states do not balance in the way Waltz 
theorizes. The balance of threat concept does not 
appear in Waltz (1979) or in the literature before Walt 
introduced it in conjunction with his findings. Second, 
the concept does not point to any novel facts other than 


10 Schroeder (1994a and b) provides this devastating evidence on 


Europe (see also Schweller 1994, 89-92). 
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the discrepant evidence. Third, therefore this new 
variant of realism does not have any excess empirical 
content compared to the original theory, except that it 
now takes the discrepant evidence and says it supports 
a new variant of realism. 

These three degenerating characteristics open up the 
possibility that, when both ‘the original balance of 
power proposition and the new balance of threat 
proposition (T and T’, respectively) are taken as two 
versions of realism, either behavior can be seen as 
evidence supporting realist theory (in some form) and 
hence the realist paradigm or approach in general. 
Waltz (1979, 121) allows a clear test, because bandwag- 
oning is taken to be the opposite of balancing. Now, 
Walt splits the concept of balancing into two compo- 
nents, either one of which will support the realist 
paradigm (because the second is but “a refinement” of 
balance-of-power theory). From outside the realist 
paradigm, this appears as a move to dismiss discrepant 
evidence and explain it away by an ad hoc theoryshift. 
Such a move is also a degenerating shift on the basis of 
the fourth indicator, because it reduces the probability 
that the corpus of realist propositions can be falsified. 
Before Walt wrote, the set of empirical behavior in 
which states could engage that would be seen as 
evidence falsifying Waltz’s balancing proposition was 
much broader than it was after Walt wrote. 

The danger posed by such theoryshifts can be seen 
by conducting a mental experiment. Would the follow- 
ing theoretical emendation be regarded as a progres- 
sive shift? Let us suppose that the concept of bandwag- 
oning now becomes the focus of empirical research in 
its own right. Waltz (1979, 126) firmly states: “Balanc- 
ing not bandwagoning is the behavior induced by the 
system.” (Walt 1987, 32, agrees.) If someone finds 
bandwagoning to be more frequent, should such a 
finding be seen as an anomaly for Waltz’s T, Walt’s T”, 
and the realist paradigm, or simply as the foundation to 
erect yet another version of realism (T”)? If the latter 
were to occur, it would demonstrate yet further degen- 
eration of the paradigm’s research program and an 
unwillingness of these researchers to see anything as 
anomalous for the paradigm as a whole. 

By raising the salience of the bandwagoning concept 
and giving an explanation of it, Walt leaves the door 
open to the possibility that situations similar to the 
experiment may occur within the research program. 
Through this door walks Schweller (1994), who argues 
in contradiction to Walt that bandwagoning is more 
common than balancing. From this he weaves “an 
alternative theory of alliances” that he labels “balance 
of interests,” another felicitous phrase, made even 
more picturesque by his habit of referring to states as 
jackals, wolves, lambs, and lions. Schweller (1994, 86) 
argues that his theory is even more realist than Waltz’s, 
because he bases his analysis on the assumption of the 
classical realists—states strive for greater power and 
expansion—and not on security, as Waltz (1979, 126) 
assumes. Waltz is misled, according to Schweller (1994, 
85—8), because of his status-quo bias. If he were to look 
at things from the perspective of a revisionist state, he 
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would see why they bandwagon: to gain rewards (and 
presumably power). 

Schweller (1994, 89-92), in a cursory review of 
European history, questions the extent to which states 
have balanced and argues instead that they mostly 
bandwagon. To establish this claim, he redefines band- 
wagoning more broadly than Walt; it is no longer the 
opposite of balancing (i.e., siding with the actor who 
poses the greatest threat or has the most power) but 
simply any attempt to side with the stronger, especially 
for opportunistic gain. Because the stronger state often 
does not pose a direct threat to every weak state, this 
kind of behavior is much more common and distinct 
from what Walt meant. 

Two things about Schweller (1994) are important for 
the appraisal of this research program. First, despite 
the vehemence of his attack on the balancing proposi- 
tion, this is nowhere seen as a deficiency of the realist 
paradigm; rather, it is Waltz’s distortion of classical 
realism (however, see Morgenthau [1948] 1978, 194). 
The latter is technically true, in that Waltz raises the 
idea of balancing to the status of a law, but one would 
think that the absence of balancing in world politics, 
especially in European history, would have some neg- 
ative effect on the realist view of the world. Certainly, 
Schweller’s “finding” that bandwagoning is more prev- 
alent than balancing is something classical realists, such 
as Morgenthau ([1948] 1978), Dehio (1961), or Kiss- 
inger (1994, 20-1, 67-8, 166-7) would find very dis- 
turbing. They would not expect this to be the typical 
behavior of states, and if it did occur, they would see it 
as a failure to follow a rational foreign policy and/or to 
pursue a prudent realist course (see Morgenthau 
[1948] 1978, 7-8). 

Second, and more important, Schweller’s theoryshift 
(T”) has made bandwagoning a “confirming” piece of 
evidence for the realist paradigm. So, if he turns out to 
be correct, his theory, which he says is even more 
realist than Waltz’s, will be confirmed. If he is incor- 
rect, then Waltz’s version of realism will be confirmed. 
Under what circumstances will the realist paradigm be 
considered as having failed to pass an empirical test? 
The field is now in a position (in this research program) 
where any one of the following can be taken as 
evidence supporting the realist paradigm: balancing of 
power, balancing of threat, and bandwagoning. At the 
same time, the paradigm as a whole has failed to 
specify what evidence will be accepted as falsifying 
it—a clear violation of Popper’s (1959) principle of 
falsifiability. Findings revealing the absence of balanc- 
ing of power and the presence of balancing of threat or 
bandwagoning are taken by these researchers as sup- 
porting the realist paradigm; instead, from the perspec- 
tive of those outside the paradigm, these outcomes 
should be taken as anomalies. All their new concepts 
do is try to hide the anomaly through semantic labeling 
(see Lakatos 1970, 117, 119). Each emendation tries to 
salvage something but does so by moving farther and 
farther away from the original concept. Thus, Waltz 
moves from the idea of a balance of power to simply 
balancing power, even if it does not prevent war. Walt 
finds that states do not balance power but oppose 
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threats to themselves. Schweller argues that states do 
not balance against the stronger but more frequently 
bandwagon with it to take advantage of opportunities 
to gain rewards. 

Walt and Schweller recognize discrepant evidence 
and explain it away by using a balance phraseology that 
hides the fact the observed behavior is fundamentally 
different from that expected by the original theory. The 
field hardly needs realism to tell it that states will 
oppose threats to themselves (if they can) or that 
revisionist states will seize opportunities to gain re- 
wards (especially if the risks are low). In addition, these 
new concepts do not point to any novel theoretical 
facts; they are not used to describe or predict any 
pattern or behavior other than the discrepant patterns 
that undercut the original theory. 

Ultimately, under the fourth indicator, such theory- 
shifts are also degenerating because they increase the 
probability that the realist paradigm will pass some 
test, since three kinds of behavior now can be seen as 
confirmatory. While any one version of realism (bal- 
ance of power, balancing power, balance of threats, 
balance of interests) may be falsified, the paradigm 
itself will live on and, indeed, be seen as theoretically 
robust. In fact, the protean character of realism pre- 
vents the paradigm from being falsified because as 
soon as one theoretical variant is discarded, another 
variant pops up to replace it as the “true realism” or 
the “new realism.” 

The point is not that Walt or others are engaged in 
“bad” scholarship or have made mistakes; indeed, just 
the opposite is the case: They are practicing the 
discipline the way the dominant paradigm leads them 
to practice it. They are theoretically articulating the 
paradigm in a normal science fashion, solving puzzles, 
engaging the historical record, and coming up with new 
insights—all derived from neorealism’s exemplar and 
the paradigm from which it is derived. In doing so, 
however, these individual decisions reflect a collective 
degeneration. 

Even as it is, other research on bandwagoning (nar- 
rowly defined) has opened up further anomalies for the 
realist paradigm by suggesting that a main reason for 
bandwagoning (and indeed for making alliances in 
general) may not be the structure of the international 
system but domestic political considerations. Larson 
(1991, 86-7) argues antithetically to realism that states 
in a similar position in the international system and 
with similar relative capabilities behave differently with 
regard to bandwagoning; therefore, there must be 
some intervening variable to explain the difference. On 
the basis of a comparison of cases, she argues that 
some elites bandwagon to preserve their domestic rule 
(see also Strauss 1991, 245, who sees domestic consid- 
erations and cultural conceptions of world politics as 
critical intervening variables). Similarly, Levy and Bar- 
nett (1991, 1992) present evidence on Egypt and Third 
World states showing that internal needs and domestic 
political concerns are often more important in alliance 
making than are external threats. This research sug- 
gests that realist assumptions—the primacy of the 
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international struggle for power and the unitary ration- 
al nature of the state will lead elites to formulate 
foreign policy strictly in accord with the national inter- 
est defined in terms of power are flawed. Theories need 
to take greater cognizance of the role domestic con- 
cerns play in shaping foreign policy objectives. To the 
extent bandwagoning is a “novel” fact (even if not a 
predominant pattern), it points us away from the 
dominant paradigm, not back to its classical formula- 
tion. 


Buck-passing and Chain-ganging 


The bandwagoning research program is not the only 
way in which the protean character of realism has been 
revealed. Another and perhaps even more powerful 
example is the way in which Christensen and Snyder 
(1990) have dealt with the failure of states to balance. - 
They begin by criticizing Waltz for being too parsimo- 
nious and making indeterminate predictions about 
balancing under multipolarity. They then seek to cor- 
rect this defect within realism, by specifying that states 
will engage in chain-ganging or buck-passing depend- 
ing on the perceived balance between offense and 
defense. Chain-ganging occurs when states, especially 
strong states, commit “themselves unconditionally to 
reckless allies whose survival is seen to be indispens- 
able to the maintenance of the balance”; buck-passing 
is a failure to balance and reliance on “third parties to 
bear the costs of stopping a rising hegemon” (Chris- 
tensen and Snyder 1990, 138). The alliance pattern that 
led to World War I is given as an example of chain- 
ganging, and Europe in the 1930s is given as an 
example of buck-passing. The propositions are applied 
only to multipolarity; in bipolarity, balancing is seen as 
unproblematic. 

This article is another example of how the realist 
paradigm (since Waltz) has been articulated in a 
normal science fashion. The authors find a gap in 
Waltz’s explanation and try to correct it by bringing in 
a variable from Jervis (1978; see also Van Evera 1984). 
This gives the impression of cumulation and progress 
through further specification, especially since they have 
come up with a fancy title for labeling what Waltz 
identified as possible sources of instability in multipo- 
larity. 

A closer inspection reveals the degenerating charac- 
ter of their emendation. The argument that states will 
either engage in buck-passing or chain-ganging under 
multipolarity is an admission that in important in- 
stances, such as the 1930s, states fail to balance the way 
Waltz (1979) says they must because of the system’s 
structure. Recall Waltz’s (1979, 121) clear prediction 
that “balance-of-power politics will prevail wherever 
two, and only two, requirements are met: anarchy and 
units wishing to survive.” Surely, these requirements 
were met in the period before World War I, and 
therefore failure to balance should be taken as falsify- 
ing evidence. 

Christensen and Snyder (1990) seem to want to 
explain away the 1930s, in which they argue there was 
a great deal of buck-passing. Waltz (1979, 164-5, 167), 
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however, never says that states will not conform over- 
all) to the law of balancing in multipolarity, only that 
there are more “difficulties” in doing so. If Christensen 
and Snyder see the 1930s as a failure to balance 
properly, then this is an anomaly that needs to be 
explained away. The buck-passing/chain-ganging con- 
cept does that in a rhetorical flourish that grabs 
attention and seems persuasive. Yet, it “rescues” the 
theory not simply from indeterminate predictions, as 
Christensen and Snyder (1990, 146) put it, but explains 
away a critical case that the theory should have pre- 
dicted. 

This seems to be especially important because, con- 
trary to what Waltz and Christensen and Snyder pos- 
tulate, balancing through alliances should be more 
feasible under multipolarity than bipolarity, because 
under the latter there simply are not any other major 
states with whom to align. Thus, Waltz (1979, 168) says 
that under bipolarity internal balancing is more pre- 
dominant and precise than external balancing. If under 
bipolarity there is, according to Waltz, a tendency to 
balance (internally, i.e., through military buildups), 
and under multipolarity there is, according to Chris- 
tensen and Snyder, a tendency to pass the buck or 
chain-gang, then when exactly do we get the kind of 
alliance balancing that we attribute to the traditional 
balance of power Waltz has decreed as a law? Chris- 
tensen and Snyder’s analysis appears as a “protean- 
shift” in realism that permits the paradigm to be 
confirmed if states balance (internally or externally), 
chain-gang, or buck-pass (as well as bandwagon, see 
Schweller 1994). This is degenerative under the fourth 
indicator because the probability of falsification de- 
creases to a very low level. It seems to increase greatly 
the probability that empirical tests will be passed by 
some form of realism. 

Imprecise measurement leaving open the possibility 
for ad hoc interpretation is also a problem with iden- 
tifying buck-passing and chain-ganging. Were Britain, 
France, and the USSR passing the buck in the late 
1930s, or were they just slow to balance? Or were 
Britain and France pursuing an entirely different strat- 
egy, appeasement, because of the lessons they derived 
from World War I? If the latter, which seems more 
plausible, then buck-passing is not involved at all, and 
the factor explaining alliance behavior is not multipo- 
larity but an entirely different variable (see Rosecrance 
and Steiner 1993). What is even more troubling is that 
while Christensen and Snyder (1990) see pre-1939 as 
buck-passing and pre-1914 as chain-ganging, it seems 
that Britain was much more hesitant to enter the war in 
1914 than in 1939, contrary to what one would expect 
given the logic of Christensen and Snyder’s historical 


11 Of course, one may argue that Christensen and Snyder’s (1994) 
proposition on offense-defense is falsifiable in principle, and that 1s 
true, but this points out another problem with their analysis; namely, 
Levy (1984) ıs unable to distinguish in specific historical periods 
whether offense or defense has the advantage (see Christensen and 
Snyder 1990, 139, 6 and 7). They, in turn, rely on the perception of 
offense and defense, but such a “belief” variable takes us away from 
realism and toward a more psychological-cognitive paradigm. 
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analysis.!2 After Hitler took Prague in March 1939, 
domestic public and elite opinion moved toward a 
commitment to war (Rosecrance and Steiner 1993, 
140), but in 1914 that commitment never came before 
the outbreak of hostilities (see Levy 1990/91). The 
cabinet was split, and only the violation of Belgium 
tipped the balance. Thus, the introduction of the new 
refinement is far from a clear or unproblematic solu- 
tion to the anomaly on its own terms. 

The refinements of Waltz produced by the literature 
on bandwagoning and buck-passing are degenerating 
because they hide, rather than deal directly with, the 
seriousness of the anomalies they are trying to handle. 
A theory whose main purpose is to explain balancing 
cannot stand if balancing is not the law it says it is. Such 
an anomaly also reflects negatively on the paradigm as 
a whole. Even though Morgenthau ([1948] 1978, chap- 
ter 14) did not think the balance of power was very 
workable, power variables are part of the central core 
of his work, and he does say that the balance of power 
is “a natural and inevitable outgrowth of the struggle of 
power” and “a protective device of an alliance of 
nations, anxious for their independence, against an- 
other nation’s designs for world domination” (Mor- 
genthau [1948] 1978, 194, and see 173, 195-6). Waltz’s 
(1979) theory, which has been characterized as a 
systematization of classical realism (Keohane 1986, 15) 
and widely seen as such, cannot fail on one of its few 
concrete predictions without reflecting badly (in some 
sense) on the larger paradigm in which it is embedded. 


Historical Case Studies 


Unlike the explicitly sympathetic work cited above, 
several historical case studies that focus on the balanc- 
ing hypothesis give rise to more severe criticism of 
realist theory. Rosecrance and Stein (1993, 7) see the 
balancing proposition as the key prediction of struc- 
tural realism. In a series of case studies, they challenge 
the idea that balancing power actually occurs or ex- 
plains very much of the grand strategy of the twentieth- 
century major states they examine; to explain grand 
strategy for them requires examining domestic politics 
(Rosecrance and Stein 1993, 10, 17-21). In contradic- 
tion to structural realism, they find that balance-of- 
power concerns do not take “precedence over domestic 
factors or restraints” (Rosecrance and Stein 1993, 17). 
Britain in 1938, the United States in 1940, and even the 
Soviet Union facing Reagan in 1985 fail to meet 
powerful external challenges, in part because of do- 
mestic political factors (Rosecrance and Stein 1993, 18, 
and see the related case studies in chapters 5—7). States 
sometimes under- or overbalance. As Rosecrance 
(1995, 145) maintains, states rarely get it right—they 
either commit too much or too little, or they become so 
concerned with the periphery that they overlook what 
is happening to the core (see Kupchan 1994, Thomp- 
son and Zuk 1986). And, of course, they do this 


12 Christensen and Snyder (1990, 156) recognize British buck-passing 
in 1914, but they say Britain was an outlier and “did not entirely pass 
the buck ” 
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because they are not the unitary rational actors the 
realist paradigm thinks they are. Contrary to Waltz, 
and even Morgenthau, states engage in much more 
variegated behavior than the realist paradigm suggests. 

This last point is demonstrated even more forcibly by 
the historian Paul Schroeder (1994a and b). He shows 
that the basic generalizations of Waltz—that anarchy 
leads states to balancing and to act on the basis of their 
power position—are not principles that tell the “real 
story’ of what happened from 1648 to 1945. He 
demonstrates that states do not balance in a law-like 
manner but deal with threat in a variety of ways; among 
others, they hide, they join the stronger side, they try to 
“transcend” the problem, or they balance. In a brief but 
systematic review of the major conflicts in the modern 
period, he shows that in the Napoleonic wars, Crimean 
War, World War I, and World War II there was no real 
balancing of an alleged hegemonic threat—so much for 
the claim that this kind of balancing is a fundamental 
law of international politics. When states do resist, as 
they did with Napoleon, it is because they have been 
attacked and have no choice: “They resisted because 
France kept on attacking them” (Schroeder 1994a, 135; 
see also Schweller 1994, 92). A similar point also could 
be made about French, British, Soviet, and American 
resistance to Hitler and Japan. 

Basically, Schroeder shows that the historical record 
in Europe does not conform to neorealists’ theoretical 
expectations about balancing power. Their main gen- 
eralizations are simply wrong. For instance, Schroeder 
does not see balancing against Napoleon, the prime 
instance in European history in which it should have 
occurred (see also Rosecrance and Lo 1996). Many 
states left the First Coalition against revolutionary 
France after 1793, when they should not have, given 
France’s new power potential. Periodically, states 
bandwagoned with France, especially after victories, as 
in late 1799, when the Second Coalition collapsed. 
According to Schroeder (1994a, 120-1), hiding or 
bandwagoning, not balancing, was the main response 
to the Napoleonic hegemonic threat, the exact opposite 
of the assertions not only by Waltz but also by such 
long-time classical realists as Dehio (1961). For World 
War I, Schroeder (1994a, 122-3) argues that the bal- 
ancing versus bidding for hegemony conceptualization 
simply does not make much sense of what each side 
was doing in trying to deal with security problems. With 
World War II, Schroeder (1994a, 123-4) sees a failure 
of Britain and France to balance and sees many states 
trying to hide or bandwagon. 

For Schroeder (1994a, 115, 116), neorealist theory is 
a misleading guide to inquiry: 


The more one examines Waltz’s historical generalizations 
about the conduct of international politics throughout 
history with the aid of the historian’s knowledge of the 
actual course of history, the more doubtful—in fact, 
strange—these generalizations become. ... I cannot con- 
struct a history of the European states system from 1648 to 
1945 based on the generalization that most unit actors 


13 Numerous other deviant cases are listed in Schroeder (1994a, 
118-22, 126-9, 133-47). 
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within that system responded to crucial threats to their 
security and independence by resorting to self-help, as 
defined above. In the majority of instances this just did not 
happen. 


All this suggests that the balancing of power was 
never the law Waltz thought it was. In effect, he offered 
an explanation of a behavioral regularity that never 
existed, except within the logic of the theory. As 
Schroeder (1994b, 147) concludes: 


[My point has been] to show how a normal, standard 
understanding of neo-realist theory, applied precisely to 
the historical era where it should fit best, gets the motives, 
the process, the patterns, and the broad outcomes of 
international history wrong . . . it prescribes and predicts a 
determinate order for history without having adequately 
checked this against the historical evidence. 


SHIRKING THE EVIDENCE AND PROVING 
THE POINT 


How have scholars sympathetic to realism responded 
to Schroeder? They have sought to deny everything 
and done so precisely in the degenerating manner that 
Lakatos (1970, 116-9) predicted. The reaction by 
Elman and Elman (1995) to Schroeder in the corre- 
spondence section of International Security illustrates 
best the extent to which the last ten years of realist 
research have cumulated in degenerating problem- 
shifts. Elman and Elman (1995) make three points 
against Schroeder (1994a). First, although his evidence 
may challenge Waltz’s particular theory, it still leaves 
the larger neorealist approach unscathed. Second, 
Waltz recognizes balancing failures so that not every 
instance of these necessarily. disconfirms his theory. 
Third, even if Schroeder’s evidence on balancing poses 
a problem for Waltz, “only better theories can displace 
theories.... Thus, Waltz’s theory should not be dis- 
carded until something better comes along to replace 
it” (Elman and Elman 1995, 192), 

The first point somewhat misses the mark, since so 
much of neorealism is associated with Waltz. There 
remains mostly Gilpin (1981) and Krasner (1978). It is 
primarily Gilpin whom Elman and Elman have in mind 
when they argue that Schroeder’s “omission of entire 
neo-realist literatures” leads him to fail to understand 
that “balancing is not the only strategy which is logi- 
cally compatible with neo-realist assumptions of anar- 
chy and self-help” (Elman and Elman 1995, 185, 186; 
see also Schweller 1992, 267, whom they cite).14 They 
argue that for Gilpin (1981) and power transition 
theory “balancing is not considered a prevalent strat- 
egy, nor are balances predicted to occur repeatedly” 
(Elman and Elman 1995, 186). The problem with using 
Gilpin and the more quantitatively oriented power 
transition thesis of Organski and Kugler (1980) is that 
the two main pillars of neorealism predict contradic- 


14 By saying that Schroeder leaves much of the neorealist approach 
unscathed, Elman and Elman (1995) seem to fall into the trap of 
assuming that Gilpin (1981) is empirically accurate unless proven 
otherwise. In fact, as related to security questions, Gilpin (1981) has 
not been extensively tested, and existing tests are not very encour- 
aging (see Spiezio 1990, as well as Boswell and Sweat (1991) and the 
discussion in Yasquez 1993, 93-8). 
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tory things. Thus, between Waltz and Gilpin, threat can 
be handled by either oe or not balancing. It 
certainly is not a very strong defense of neorealism to 
say that opposite behaviors are both logically compat- 
ible with the assumptions of anarchy. 

The Elmans are technically correct that evidence 
against balancing does not speak against all the larger 
realist paradigm in that neorealism also embodies 
Gilpin. But it is this very correctness that proves the 
larger point being made here) and illustrates what so 
worried Lakatos about degenerating research pro- 
grams. At the beginning of this article, four indicators 
of a degenerating research p 'ogram were presented. 
Elman and Elman (1995) serves as evidence that all 
these are very much in play within the field. On the 
basis of their defense of neorealism and the review of 
the literature above, it will be shown that the protean 
nature of realism, promulgated by the proliferation of 
auxiliary hypotheses to explain away discrepant evi- 
dence, has produced an unwillingness to specify what 
evidence would in principle lead to a rejection of the 
paradigm. The result has been a continual theoretical 
articulation but in the context of a persistent dearth of 
strong empirical findings. 

Using Gilpin and power transition in the manner of 
the Elmans is degenerating because permitting the 
paradigm to be supported by instances of either “bal- 
ancing” or “not balancing” reduces greatly the proba- 
bility of finding any discrepant evidence. As if this were 
not enough to cover all sides; of the bet, Elman and 
Elman (1995, 187-8) maintain that, within the neore- 
alist assumption of self-help, threat can be handled by 
bandwagoning, expansion, preventive war, balancing, 
hiding, and even what Schroeder has labeled “tran- 
scending.”15 In other words, there is always some 
behavior (in dealing with threat) that will prove realism 
correct, even though most versions will be shown to be 
incorrect, and even though neorealists “often consider 
balancing to be the most successful strategy for most 
states most of the time” (Elman and Elman 1995, 187). 
But if this caveat is the case, then why do states not 
regularly engage in this behavior? Elman and Elman 
rightly capture the theoretical robustness of the realist 
paradigm—showing that Waltz, Gilpin, and others are 
part of the paradigm—but they fail to realize the 
damning protean portrayal they give of its research 
program and how this very theoretical development 
makes it difficult for the paradigm to satisfy the crite- 
rion of falsifiability. | 

Instead, they conclude about Schroeder’s (1994a) 
historical evidence that “no évidence could be more 
compatible with a neo-realist reading of international 
relations” (Elman and Elman 1995, 184). They con- 
clude this because each of thèse strategies (bandwag- 
oning, etc.) does not challenge'the realist conception of 
a rational actor behaving in a ‘situation of competition 
and opportunity. For them, so long as states choose 
strategies that are “consistent with their position in the 


15 Transcending 1s seen by Schroeder (1994a) as particularly discrep- 
ant for realism, but Elman and Elman (1995, 188) view it as part of 
the realist approach. 
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global power structure and pursue policies that are 
likely to provide them with greater benefits than costs” 
(Elman and Elman 1995, 184), then this is seen as 
evidence supporting the broad realist approach. Only 
Wendt’s (1992) claim that states could be “other- 
regarding” as opposed to “self-regarding” is seen as 
discrepant evidence (see also Elman 1996, Appendix, 
Diagram 1). Basically, these are “sucker bets” of the “I 
win, you lose” variety. Let it be noted that these are not 
bets that Elman and Elman are proposing; they are 
merely reporting what, in effect, the entire realist 
research program has been doing—from Walt, to 
Christensen and Snyder, to Schweller, and so forth. 
Collectively, the realist mainstream has set up a situa- 
tion that provides a very narrow empirical base on 
which to falsify the paradigm. 

What kinds of political actors would, for example, 
consciously pursue policies that are “likely to provide” 
them with greater costs than benefits? To see only 
“other-regarding” behavior as falsifying leaves a rather 
vast and variegated stream of behaviors as supportive 
of the paradigm. Schroeder (1995, 194) has a legitimate 
complaint when he says, in reply: “The Elman argu- 
ment... appropriates every possible tenable position 
in IR theory and history for the neo-realist camp.” He 
concludes: “Their whole case that history fits the 
neo-realist paradigm falls to the ground because they 
fail to see that it is their neo-realist assumptions, as 
they understand and use them, which simply put all 
state action in the state system into a neo-realist mold 
and neo-realist boxes, by definition” (Schroeder 1995, 
194, emphasis in the original). 

Instead of defending the paradigm, Elman and El- 
man (1995) expose the degenerating nature of its 
research program and the field’s collective shirking of 
the evidence through proteanshifts. Many neotradi- 
tionalists, such as Mearsheimer (1990), have eschewed 
quantitative evidence challenging the adequacy of the 
realist paradigm; if realists will now refuse to accept 
historical evidence as well, then what kind of evidence 
will they accept as falsifying their theories? Only 
“other-regarding” behavior? That simply will not do. 

The cause of this problem is the lack of rigor in the 
field in appraising theories. The nature of the problem 
can be seen in Elman and Elman’s (1995) second point 
against Schroeder. Drawing upon Christensen and 
Snyder (1990), they note that balancing under multi- 
polarity, for Waltz, is more difficult than balancing 
under bipolarity: “Thus Schroeder’s finding that states 
failed to balance prior to World War I (pp. 122-3) and 
World War II (pp. 123-4) does not disconfirm Waltz’s 
argument.... In short, a failure to balance is not a 
failure of balance of power theory if systemic condi- 
tions are likely to generate this sort of outcome in the 
first place” (Elman and Elman 1995, 190-1). This sets 
up a situation in which any failure to balance under 
multipolarity can be taken as confirmatory evidence 
because, according to Elman and Elman (1995, 90), 
“Waltz’s theory also predicts balancing failures” (em- 
phasis in the original). This again poses an “I win, you 
lose” bet. If the periods before World War I and World 
War II are not legitimate tests of Waltz’s prediction of 
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balancing, then what would be? The implication is that 
balancing more easily occurs under bipolarity, but here 
external balancing is structurally impossible by defini- 
tion. If this is the case, how is balancing a “law,” or the 
main outcome of anarchy? This is especially problem- 
atic because there is a tendency in Waltz to see only the 
post-1945 period as a true bipolarity (see Nye 1988, 
244), which means the rest of history is multipolar and 
subject to balancing failures. 

In the end, Elman and Elman (1995, 192) concede 
that Waltz does believe that, “on aggregate,” states 
should balance, so “Schroeder’s evidence that states 
rarely balance does indeed pose a problem for Waltz’s 
theory.” They conclude, however, by citing Lakatos— 
only better theories can displace theories—and there- 
fore Waltz’s theory should not be discarded until 
something better comes along. They then outline a 
general strategy for improving the theory, namely, 
adding variables, identifying the domain to which it is 
applicable, and broadening definitions (especially of 
threat). All these, however, are precisely the tactics 
that have produced the degenerating situation the field 
now faces. Thus, they say, by broadening the definition 
of threat to include internal threats from domestic 
rivals, decision makers could still be seen as balancing, 
and bandwagoning “would not necessarily disconfirm 
the prediction that balancing is more common” (Elman 
and Elman 1995, 192). This would take the discrepant 
evidence of Levy and Barnett (1991, 1992) and of 
Larson (1991) and make it confirmatory. This is pre- 
cisely the kind of strategy that Lakatos (1970, 117-9) 
decried. 

What is also evident from this appraisal of the realist 
paradigm is that Lakatos’s (1970, 119) comment that 
“there is no falsification before the emergence of a 
better theory” can play an important role in muting the 
implications of a degenerating research program, espe- 
cially when alternative paradigms or competing mid- 
range theories are ignored, as has been the case in 
international relations. There have been too many 
empirical failures and anomalies, and theoretical 
emendations have taken on an entirely too ad hoc 
nonfalsifying character for adherents to say that the 
paradigm cannot be displaced until there is a clearly 
better theory available. Such a position makes collec- 
tive inertia work to the advantage of the dominant 
paradigm and makes the field less rather than more 
rigorous. 

If one wants to take the very cautious position that 
Schroeder’s historical evidence affects only Waltz, one 
should not then be incautious and assume that other 
research programs within the realist paradigm are 
doing fine. A more consistent position would be to hold 
this conclusion in abeyance until all aspects of the 
paradigm are appraised. The lesson from Schroeder’s 
(1994a and b) discrepant evidence should not be that 
his “article leaves the general neo-realist paradigm 
unscathed” (Elman and Elman 1995, 192), but that a 
major proposition of the paradigm has failed to pass an 
important historical test. 
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WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


It seems that the internal logic of the Lakatos rules 
requires that a warning flag on the degenerating direc- 
tion of the research program on balancing be raised. 
Theorists should be aware of the pitfalls of setting up 
realist variants that produce a “heads, I win; tails, you 
lose” situation, which makes realism nonfalsifiable. In 
addition, greater efforts need to be made in specifying 
testable differences between realist and nonrealist ex- 
planations before the evidence is assessed, so as to limit 
the use of ex post facto argumentation that tries to 
explain away discrepant evidence. 

If one accepts the general thrust of the analysis that 
the neotraditional research program on balancing has 
been degenerating, then the question that needs to be 
discussed further is the implications of this for the 
wider paradigm. Two obvious conclusions are possible. 
A narrow and more conservative conclusion would try 
to preserve as much of the dominant paradigm as 
possible in face of discrepant evidence. A broader and 
more radical conclusion would take failure in this one 
research program as consistent with the assessments of 
other studies and thus as an indicator of a deeper, 
broader problem. It is not really necessary that one 
conclusion rather than the other be taken by the entire 
field, since what is at stake here are the research bets 
individuals are willing to take with their own time and 
effort. In this light, it is only necessary to outline the 
implications of the two different conclusions. 

The narrow conclusion is that Waltz’s attempt to 
explain what he regards as the major behavioral regu- 
larity of international politics was premature because 
states simply do not engage in balancing with the kind 
of regularity that he assumes. It is the failure of 
neotraditional researchers and historians to establish 
clearly the empirical accuracy of Waltz’s balancing 
proposition that so hurts his theory. If the logical 
connection between anarchy (as a systemic structure) 
and balancing is what Waltz claims it to be, and states 
do not engage in balancing, then this empirical anom- 
aly must indicate some theoretical deficiency. 

The neotraditional approach to date has muted the 
implications of the evidence by bringing to bear new 
concepts. The argument presented here is that such 
changes are primarily semantic and more clearly con- 
form to what Lakatos calls degenerating theoryshifts 
than to progressive theoryshifts. If this is accepted, 
then at minimum one would draw the narrow conser- 
vative conclusion that the discrepant evidence (until 
further research demonstrates otherwise) is showing 
that states do not balance in the way Waltz assumes 
they do. Realists then can concentrate on other re- 
search programs within the paradigm without being 
susceptible (at least on the basis of this analysis) to the 
charge of engaging in a degenerating research pro- 
gram. Those who continue to mine realist inquiry, 
however, should pay more attention to the problem of 
degeneration in making theoretical reformulations of 
realism. Specifically, scholars making theoryshifts in 
realism should take care to ensure that these are not 
just proteanshifts. 
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The implication of the broader and more radical 
conclusion is to ask why a concept so long associated 
with realism should do so poorly and so misguide so 
many theorists. Could not its! failure to pass neotradi- 
tional and historical “testing” (or investigation) be an 
indicator of the distorted view of world politics that the 
paradigm imposes on scholars? Such questions are 
reasonable to ask, especially in light of appraisals that 
have found other aspects of realism wanting (see 
Lebow and Risse-Kappen 1995, Rosecrance and Stein 
1993, Vasquez 1983), but they are not the same as 
logically compelling conclusions that can be derived 
from the analysis herein. It has been shown only that 
one major research program, which has commanded a 
great deal of interest, seems to be exhibiting a degen- 
erating tendency. | 

Such a demonstration is important in its own right, 
particularly if analysts are unaware of the collective 
effect of their individual decisions. In addition, it shows 
that what admirers of the realist paradigm have often 
taken as theoretical fertility and a continuing ability to 
provide new insights is not that at all, but a degener- 
ating process of reformulating itself in light of discrep- 
ant evidence. | 

Regardless of whether a narrow or broad conclusion 
is accepted, this analysis has shown that the field needs 
much more rigor in the interparadigm debate. Only by 
being more rigorous both in testing the dominant 
paradigm and in building a new one that can explain 
the growing body of counterevidence as well as pro- 
duce new nonobvious findings of its own will progress 
be made. 
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ohn Vasquez claims to follow Imre Lakatos but distorts his criteria for judging theories and evaluating 
research programs. Vasquez claims that facts observed can falsify a theory by showing that its 
predictions are wrong. He fails to consider the puzzles posed by the interdependence of theory and fact. 
He places all realists in a single paradigm despite the divergent assumptions of traditional and structural 
realists. In contrast to Vasquez, I argue that explanation, not prediction, ts the ultimate criterion of good 
theory, that a theory can be validated only by working back and forth between its implications and an 
uncertain state of affairs that we take to be the reality against which theory ts tested, and that the results of 


tests are always problematic. 


Vasquez makes (see especially Waltz 1979, 
1986), I respond to his article reluctantly. One 
is, however, always tempted to try again. 

Following Lakatos (1970), albeit shakily, in moving 
from paradigms to theories to research programs, 
Vasquez says he places theories in a single paradigm if 
they “share certain fundamental assumptions” (p. 900). 
He thereupon lumps old and new realists together in 
one realist paradigm. This is odd since, as he recog- 
nizes, old and new realists work from different basic 
assumptions. Believing that states strive for ever more 
power, Hans Morgenthau took power to be an end in 
itself. In contrast, I built structural theory on the 
assumption that survival is the goal of states and that 
power is one of the means to that end. Political 
scientists generally work from two different paradigms: 
one behavioral, the other systemic. Old realists see 
causes as running directly from states to the outcomes 
their actions produce. New realists see states forming a 
structure by their interactions and then being strongly 
affected by the structure their interactions have 
formed. Old realists account for political outcomes 
mainly by analyzing differences among states; new 
realists show why states tend to become like units as 
they try to coexist in a self-help system, with behaviors 
and outcomes explained by differences in the positions 
of states as well as by their internal characteristics (see 
Waltz 1990). If the term “paradigm” means anything at 
all, it cannot accommodate such fundamental differ- 
ences. 

Vasquez puts old and new realists in the same pot 
because he misunderstands realists. He makes odd 
statements about what paradigms do because he mis- 
understands paradigms. He believes that paradigms 
easily generate a family of theories (p. 900). Paradigms 
are apparently like sausage machines: Turn the crank, 
and theories come out. Yet no one in any field is able 
to generate theories easily or even to say how to go 
about creating them. 

Vasquez finds lots of realist theories because he 
defines theories loosely as “inter-related propositions 
purporting to explain behavior” (footnote 3). If inter- 
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relating propositions were all it took to make theories, 
then, of course, we would have many of them. I can, 
however, think of any number of propositions purport- 
ing to explain something that would not qualify as 
theories by any useful definition of the term. I define 
theory as a picture, mentally formed, of a bounded 
realm or domain of activity. A theory depicts the 
organization of a realm and the connections among its 
parts. The infinite materials of any realm can be 
organized in endlessly different ways. Reality is com- 
plex; theory is simple. By simplification, theories lay 
bare the essential elements in play and indicate neces- 
sary relations of cause and interdependency—or sug- 
gest where to look for them (see Waltz 1979, 1-13). 
Vasquez, following his definition, finds many theories; 
I find few. 

Vasquez’s belief that theories are plentiful and easy 
to produce reflects the positivist tradition that perme- 
ates American political science. At the extreme, posi- 
tivists believe that reality can be apprehended directly, 
without benefit of theory. Reality is whatever we 
directly observe. In a more moderate version of posi- 
tivism, theory is but one step removed from reality, is 
arrived at largely by induction, is rather easy to con- 
struct, and is fairly easy to test. In their book on 
interdependence, Keohane and Nye provide a clear 
example when they “argue that complex interdepen- 
dence sometimes comes closer to reality than does 
realism” (1989, 23). Yet, if we knew what reality is, 
theory would serve no purpose. Statements such as 
“parsimony is a judgment... about the nature of the 
world: it is assumed to be simple,” neatly express the 
idea that theory does little more than mirror reality 
(King, Keohane, and Verba 1994, 20) 

Faced with an infinite number of “facts” one must 
wonder, however, which ones are to be taken as 
pertinent when trying to explain something. As the 
molecular biologist Gunther Stent has put it: “Reality 
is constructed by the mind... the recognition of struc- 
tures is nothing else than the selective destruction of 
information” (1973, E17). Scientists and philosophers 
of science refer to facts as being “theory laden” and to 
theory and fact as being “interdependent.” “Every 
fact,” as Goethe nicely put it, “is already a theory.” 
Theory, rather than being a mirror in which reality is 
reflected, is an instrument to be used in attempting to 
explain a circumscribed part of a reality of whose true 
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dimensions we can never be sure. The instrument is of 
no use if it does little more than ape the complexity of 
the world. To say that a “theory should be just as 
complicated as all our evidence suggests” (King, Keo- 
hane, and Verba 1994, 20) amounts to a renunciation 
of science from Galileo onward. 

Because of the interdependence of theory and fact, 
the construction and testing of theories is a more 
problematic task than most political scientists have 
thought. Understanding this, Lakatos rejected “dog- 
matic falsification” in favor of judging theories by the 
fruitfulness of the research programs they may spawn. 
Following Lakatos, Vasquez faults the realist paradigm 
for what he takes to be the regressive quality of its 
research program. Forsaking Lakatos, he then adduces 
evidence that in his view falsifies balance-of-power 
theory in its structural-realist form. I shall consider 
both claims. 

I disagree with Lakatos on some points, but not on 
his rejection of the notion that tests can falsify theories. 
To explain why falsification won’t do, I all too briefly 
mention two problems. First, proving something false 
requires proving something else true. Yet the facts 
against which we test theories are themselves problem- 
atic. As Lakatos rightly says, in italics, “theories are not 
only equally unprovable, .. . they are also equally undis- 
provable” (1970, 103; cf. Harris 1970, 353). Among 
natural scientists, falsification is a little used method 
(Bochenski 1965, 109; cf. Harris 1970). Social scientists 
should think about why this is so. 

Second, citing Popper (1959), Vasquez insists that 
“paradigms” should specify the evidence that would 
disprove them and criticizes realism for not doing so 
(p. 905). In contrast, Lakatos observes that “the most 
admured scientific theories simply fail to forbid any 
observable state of affairs” (1970, 100, his italics). This is 
true for many reasons. Lakatos himself points out that 
we always evaluate theories with a ceteris paribus 
clause implied, and we can never be sure that it holds. 
To express the same thought in different words, scien- 
tific theories deal in idealizations. If the results of 
scientific experiments are carried to enough decimal 
points, hypotheses inferred from theories are always 
proved wrong. As the Nobel Laureate in physics, 
Steven Weinberg, puts it: “There is no theory that is 
not contradicted by some experiment” (1992, 93). 
Ernst Nagel (1961, 460-6, 505-9) expressed a similar 
thought when he pointed out that social-science pre- 
dictions fail because social scientists do not deal in 
idealizations. It is because falsification is untenable 
that Lakatos proposes that we evaluate theories by the 
fruitfulness of their research programs. Ultimately, he 
concludes, as others had earlier, that a theory is 
overthrown only by a better theory (p. 119; cf. Conant 
1947, 48). 

Despite claiming to follow Lakatos’s advice to eval- 
uate theories through their research programs, 
Vasquez emphasizes what he takes to be evidence 
falsifying balance-of-power theory. According to him, 
the historian Paul Schroeder (1994) has presented 
“devastating evidence” against it. One must under- 
stand, however, what a theory claims to explain before 
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attempting to test it. Early in his piece, Schroeder (p. 
109) draws a picture of neorealism’s logic. All of his 
arrows run in one direction, from the system down- 
ward. Realizing that many people have trouble under- 
standing theory, I drew a few pictures myself. Figure 1 
depicts one of them (Waltz 1979, 40). Structural theory 
emphasizes that causation runs from structures to 
states and from states to structure. It also explains, 
among other things, why balances of power recurrently 
form. Schroeder rejects structural theory because it 
fails to account for the motives of statesmen. Yet, as 
Wiliam Graham Sumner wrote: “Motives from which 
men act have nothing at all to do with the conse- 
quences of their action” ([1911] 1968, 212). I would say 
“little” rather than “nothing,” but the point is clear, 
and structural theory explains why it holds. What 
Vasquez takes to be Schroeder’s “devastating evi- 
dence” turns out to be a melange of irrelevant diplo- 
matic lore. Like Vasquez, Schroeder ignores the basic 
injunction that theories be judged by what they claim to 
explain. Moreover, both fail to notice that Mor- 
genthau’s understanding of balances of power differs 
fundamentally from mine. For Morgenthau, balances 
are intended and must be sought by the statesmen who 
produce them. For me, balances are produced whether 
or not intended. Schroeder’s “evidence” may apply to 
Morgenthau’s ideas about balances of power; it does 
not apply to mine. This again shows how misleading it 
is to place all realists in a single paradigm. 

Vasquez and Schroeder note that power is often out 
of balance. Is structural theory invalidated because the 
actions of states sometimes fail to bring their system 
into balance? In answering this question, it is helpful to 
think of similar problems in economics. Classical eco- 
nomic theory holds that, in the absence of governmen- 
tal intervention, competitive economies tend toward 
equilibrium at full employment of the factors of pro- 
duction. Yet one rarely finds an economy in equilib- 
rium. Further, theory leads one to expect that compe- 
tition will lead to a similarity of products as well as of 
prices. Illustrating the result, Harold Hotelling (1929) 
pointed out that autos, furniture, cider, churches, and 
political parties become much like one another. But a 
tendency toward the sameness of products may not be 
apparent at a given moment, for a competitor may 
successfully outflank its rivals by offering a design that 
breaks the mold. Do economies in disequilibrium and 
variations in product design cast doubt on hypotheses 
inferred from theories of competition? Hardly. Eco- 
nomic theory predicts strong and persistent tendencies 
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rather than particular states or conditions. Similarly, no 
contradiction exists between saying that international- 
political systems tend strongly toward balance but are 
seldom in balance. 

Vasquez’s attempt to apply Lakatos’s ideas about 
research programs to balance-of-power theory is as 
unsuccessful as his attempt to adduce evidence that 
would falsify it. Lakatos defines a series of theories as 
progressive “if each new theory has some excess em- 
pirical content over its predecessor, that is, if it predicts 
some novel, hitherto unexpected facts” (1970, 116). 
Newtonian science is a wonderful example of a pro- 
gressive series of theories, incorporating the same basic 
assumptions about the universe in theories covering 
successively more phenomena. Classical economics, 
able to explain the working of national and of interna- 
tional economies as well, is another example. In inter- 
national politics, where can one find such a use of 
fundamental concepts to develop theories covering 
ever more phenomena? Vasquez claims to find several, 
but his claim rests sometimes on placing in a single 
realist program work that belongs in different ones, and 
sometimes on taking work done when applying a 
theory as being the creation of a new one. 

One cannot judge the fertility of a research program 
by evaluating work done outside of it. Vasquez takes 
Randall Schweller’s (1994) essay on bandwagoning as 
work done within the realist paradigm and argues that 
it provides an example of its degeneration. Schweller, 
however, sets out to show that the central theory of 
neorealism is wrong. He rejects neorealism’s assump- 
tions about power as a means and survival as the goal 
of states in favor of Morgenthau’s assumption that 
states seek ever more power. He claims to show that 
bandwagoning is more common than balancing, believ- 
ing that if it is, then neorealist theory fails. Schweller 
and I work within different research programs. The 
question therefore shifts from the quality of the pro- 
gram to whether his claims about bandwagoning inval- 
idate structural theory. 

Structural theory assumes that the dominant goal of 
states is security, since to pursue whatever other goals 
they may have, they first must survive. Bandwagoning 
and balancing by the logic of the theory are opposite 
responses of security-seeking states to their situations. 
States concerned for their security value relative gains 
over absolute ones. At the extremes, however, with 
very secure or very insecure states, the quest for 
absolute gains may prevail over the quest for relative 
ones. Very weak states cannot make themselves secure 
by their own efforts. Whatever the risks, their main 
chance may be to jump on a bandwagon pulled by 
stronger states. Other states may have a choice be- 
tween joining a stronger state and balancing against it, 
and they may make the wrong one. States sometimes 
blunder when trying to respond sensibly to both inter- 
nal and external pressures. Morgenthau once com- 
pared a statesman not believing in the balance of 
power to a scientist not believing in the law of gravity. 
Laws can be broken, but breaking them risks punish- 
ment. One who violates the law of gravity by stepping 
from a nineteenth-story window will suffer instant and 
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condign punishment. A state that bandwagons when 
the situation calls for balancing runs risks, as Mussolli- 
ni’s Italy discovered after it jumped on Hitler’s band- 
wagon, although in international politics punishment 
may not be swift and sure. By joining the stronger side, 
Italy became Germany’s junior partner, and Mussolini 
lost control of his policy. Bandwagoning by some states 
strengthened Germany and encouraged Hitler to fur- 
ther conquest. Only balancing in the middle and later 
1930s could have stopped him. Various states, includ- 
ing Italy, paid a great price for their failure to balance 
earlier. Theory does not direct the policies of states; it 
does describe their expected consequences. 

States’ actions are not determined by structure. 
Rather, as I have said before, structures shape and 
shove; they encourage states to do some things and to 
refrain from doing others. Because states coexist in a 
self-help system, they are free to do any fool thing they 
care to, but they are likely to be rewarded for behavior 
that is responsive to structural pressures and punished 
for behavior that is not. 

Vasquez requires that theories predict, since predic- 
tion seems to make falsification possible. He therefore 
seizes upon Schweller’s claim that bandwagoning is 
more common than balancing. Whether this looks like 
falsifying evidence depends on what is predicted. Like 
classical economic theory, balance-of-power theory 
does not say that a system will be in equilibrium most 
or even much of the time. Instead, it predicts that, willy 
nilly, balances will form over time. That, Vasquez 
would no doubt say, is not much of a prediction. Yet 
Charles Kegley (1993, 139) has sensibly remarked that 
if a multipolar system emerges from the present unipo- 
lar one, realism will be vindicated. Seldom in interna- 
tional politics do signs of vindication appear so quickly. 
Multipolarity is developing before our eyes: To all but 
the myopic, it can already be seen on the horizon. 
Moreover, it is emerging in accordance with the bal- 
ancing imperative. 

In the light of structural theory, unipolarity appears 
as the least stable of international configurations. Un- 
likely though it is, a dominant power may behave with 
moderation, restraint, and forbearance. Even if it does, 
however, weaker states will worry about its future 
behavior. America’s founding fathers warned against 
the perils of power in the absence of checks and 
balances. Is unbalanced power less of a danger in 
international than in national politics? Some countries 
will not want to bet that it is. As nature abhors a 
vacuum, so international politics abhors unbalanced 
power. Faced by unbalanced power, states try to in- 
crease their own strength or they ally with others to 
bring the international distribution of power into bal- 
ance. The reactions of other states to the drive for 
dominance of Charles I of Spain, of Louis XIV and 
Napoleon Bonaparte of France, of Wilhelm II and 
Adolph Hitler of Germany, illustrate the point. 

Will the preponderant power of the United States 
elicit similar reactions? Unbalanced power, whoever 
wields it, is a potential danger to others. The powerful 
state may, and the United States does, think of itself as 
acting for the sake of peace, justice, and well-being in 
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the world. These terms, however, will be defined to the 
liking of the powerful, which may conflict with the 
preferences and interests of others. The powerful state 
will at times act in ways that appear arbitrary and high 
handed to others, who will smart under the unfair 
treatment they believe they are receiving. Some of the 
weaker states in the system will therefore act to restore 
a balance and thus move the system back to bi- or 
multipolarity. China and Japan are doing so now. 

In international politics, overwhelming power repels 
and leads others to balance against it. Stephen Walt 
(1987, viii, 5, 21, 263-5) has offered a reformulation of 
balance-of-power theory, believing that states balance 
not against power but against threat. Vasquez sees 
Walt’s “refinement” as placing a semantic patch on the 
original theory in an attempt to rescue it from falsifying 
evidence. I would agree if I took Walt’s reformulation 
to be the correction of a concept that increases the 
explanatory power of a defective theory and makes it 
more precise. Changing the concepts of a theory, 
however, makes an old theory into a new one that has 
to be. evaluated in its own right. I see “balance of 
threat” not as the name of a new theory but as part of 
a description of how makers of foreign policy think 
when making alliance decisions. Theory is an instru- 
ment. The empirical material on which it is to be used 
is not found in the instrument; it has to be adduced by 
the person using it. Walt makes this clear when he 
describes “threat” as one of the “factors that statesmen 
consider when deciding with whom to ally” (p. 21). In 
moving from international-political theory to foreign- 
policy application one has to consider such matters as 
Statesmen’s assessments of threats, but they do not 
thereby become part of the theory. Forcing more 
empirical content into a theory would truly amount to 
a “regressive theory shift.” It would turn a general 
theory into a particular explanation. Vasquez, and 
Walt, have unfortunately taken the imaginative appli- 
cation of a theory to be the creation of a new one. 

Vasquez makes a similar mistake in his appraisal of 
Christensen’s and Snyder’s (1990) essay, “Chain Gangs 
and Passed Bucks.” “The authors,” according to 
Vasquez, “find a gap in Waltz’s explanation [of Euro- 
pean diplomacy preceding World War II] and try to 
correct it by bringing in a variable from Jervis” (p. 906). 
However good or bad my brief explanation of what 
happened in Europe prior to World War II may be 
(Waltz 1979, 164-70), an explanation is not a theory. A 
theory does not provide an account of what has hap- 
pened or of what may happen. Just as a hammer 
becomes a useful tool when nails and wood are avail- 
able, so a theory becomes useful in devising an expla- 
nation of events when combined with information 
about them. 

The question is not what should be included in an 
account of foreign policies but what can be included in 
a theory of international politics. A theory is not a 
mere collection of variables. If a “gap” is found in a 
theory, it cannot be plugged by adding a “variable” to 
it. To add to a theory something that one believes has 
been omitted requires showing how it can take its place 
as one element of a coherent and effective theory. If 
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that were easy to do, we would be blessed with a wealth 
of strong and comprehensive theories. 

I conclude by emphasizing a few points about the 
testing of theories. A theory’s ability to explain is more 
important than its ability to predict. At least Steven 
Weinberg and many others think so. Believing that 
scientists will one day come up with a final theory, he 
writes that even then we will not be able “to predict 
everything or even very much,” but, he adds, we will be 
able to understand why things “work the way they do” 
(1992, 45; cf. Toulmin 1961, 36-8). Success in explain- 
ing, not in predicting, is the ultimate criterion of good 
theory. Theories of evolution, after all, predict nothing 
in particular. 

Vasquez makes the testing of theories seem easy by 
adopting a positivist standard: Does the observation 
made correspond with a theory’s prediction? His adop- 
tion of such a standard is shown by his crisp assertion 
that the failure of states to balance “in the period 
before World War II... should be taken as falsifying 
evidence” (p. 906). Yet what is to be taken as evidence 
for or against a theory is always in question. Some 
attempts to balance were made in the prewar years, but 
a balance formed, so to speak, only in the end. Should 
delay in completing a balance be taken as evidence 
contradicting balance-of-power theory? One may not 
be able to answer the question decisively. Testing 
theories is an uncertain business. In this case, however, 
one should certainly remember that the theory being 
tested explains the process of balancing as well as 
predicting that balances recurrently form. The theory 
cannot say how long the process will take. 

The title of Errol Harris’s (1970) book, Hypothesis 
and Perception, implies a criticism of Popper’s claim 
that a critical test of a hypothesis, if flunked, falsifies a 
theory once and for all. As Harris suggests, our per- 
ceptions count; the results of tests require interpreta- 
tion. Evaluating a theory requires working back and 
forth between the implications of the theory and an 
uncertain state of affairs that we take to be the reality 
against which the theory is tested. Whether or not 
events in the 1930s tend to validate or to falsify my 
version of balance-of-power theory depends as much 
on how one interprets the theory as on what happened. 
However thorough the evaluation of a theory, we can 
never say for sure that the theory is true. All the more, 
then, we should test a theory in all of the ways we can 
think of—by trying to falsify and to confirm it, by 
seeing whether things work in the way the theory 
suggests, and by comparing events in arenas of similar 
structure to see if they follow similar patterns. Wein- 
berg suggests yet another way. “The most important 
thing for the progress of physics,” he writes, “is not the 
decision that a theory is true, but the decision that it is 
worth taking seriously” (1992, 103). The structural 
theory set forth in my Theory of International Politics at 
least passes that test. 
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some neorealist approaches by incorporating variables from the theory of the security dilemma, 


QV): article (1990) on alliance dynamics in multipolarity, which John Vasquez criticizes, differs from 


including perceptual factors. Nonetheless, our argument meets Imre Lakatos’s criteria for a 
progressive problem shift insofar as it explains more than the original theory, does so parsimoniously, has 
been successfully applied to new domains, and does not introduce new assumptions that contradict the core 


of the original theory. 


ohn Vasquez is right to insist that students of 
international politics should justify their theories 
in terms of Imre Lakatos’s (1970) criteria for 
distinguishing progressive research programs from 
degenerative ones. Indeed, in our article on European 
alliance patterns (Christensen and Snyder 1990) we 
paid close attention to these criteria. We are grateful 
for the opportunity to remind readers of our strategies 
for theory-building and of the empirical and theoretical 
puzzles that motivated us to write the original article. 
Before responding to Vasquez’s (1997) specific crit- 
icisms of our arguments, we must clarify the general 
relationship between our article and the enterprise of 
neorealism. We are not hard-core neorealist disciples 
whose main motivation is to “explain away” anomalies 
in the neorealist research program, as Vasquez con- 
tends. In common with neorealists, we believe that 
considerations of power often play a central role in the 
calculations of state leaders and that the logic of 
anarchy often shapes their :strategic choices. We also 
believe, however, that domestic politics, perceptions, 
ideology, and other factors may play a major role in 
shaping choices and outcomes. Sometimes these fac- 
tors may override the considerations that neorealists 
emphasize. More commonly, we believe that such 
factors interact with or mediate the effect of neorealist 
factors, such as the international distribution of power 
and the degree of military vulnerability. We adopt this 
perspective in our article on alliances and in many of 
our other works (for example, Christensen 1996, Sny- 
der 1991). Whether this makes us neorealists is a 
labeling exercise in which we decline to take part. 
We resist being cast in the role of apologists for 
neorealism. Still less are we interested in trying to 
reconcile the heterogeneous arguments of the various 
scholars whom Vasquez calls neorealist. Nonetheless, 
we do take the view that ‘Waltz and other scholars 
working in a similar mode have generated insights into 
international politics that can be employed as tools in 
our broader, more eclectic research programs. Conse- 
quently, we felt we had a stake in sharpening those 
tools in order to use them more productively to solve a 
specific problem that concerned us: namely, the condi- 
tions that lead to unconditional “chain-gang” alliances 
as a response to threat in multipolarity, as opposed to 
“passing the buck” to third ‘parties to parry the threat. 
We think that our borrowings from neorealism for that 
specific purpose yielded valid insights, when employed 


in the context of our overall research design. More- 
over, Our argument constitutes a progressive problem 
shift, as judged by Lakatos’s criteria. 


STRATEGIC PERCEPTIONS AND ALLIANCE 
CHOICES 


Before discussing how our article fulfills those criteria, 
we will briefly restate our central arguments; except for 
one footnote (11), Vasquez (1997) misses our main 
point entirely. We began by noting that alliance pat- 
terns before the two world wars were very different, in 
fact opposite, yet the polarity of the international 
system, as defined by Waltz, was very similar. For the 
most part, the European powers chain-ganged as a 
response to the German threat before 1914 and buck- 
passed in the face of a similar threat in the 1930s, 
despite the similar multipolar configurations of power. 
Therefore, Waltz’s ultraparsimonious structural analy- 
sis, focused exclusively on polarity, cannot explain the 
variation. 

Of course, Waltz (1979, 1996) explicitly and repeat- 
edly states in his work that, in proposing a structural 
realist theory, he is not interested in explaining foreign 
policy. “Waltz is interested in showing that a system of 
two is more stable than a system of many. He therefore 
evinces no interest in predicting which pathology of 
multipolarity will appear in particular circumstances” 
(Christensen and Snyder 1990, 142). Thus, the problem 
that interested us could be viewed as largely irrelevant 
to Waltz’s concerns. Notwithstanding these differences 
in objective, we found Waltz’s analysis of the dynamics 
of multipolar and bipolar worlds a useful starting point. 
This, however, no more makes us slavish neorealists 
than emphasizing the economic sources of political 
power makes one an orthodox Marxist. Although mul- 
tipolarity was a factor in both the quick escalation of 
the July crisis in 1914 and the lethargic response to 
Hitler in the late 1930s, identifying which multipolar 
malady occurs in which circumstances requires looking 
for additional causal factors. 

To unravel this puzzle, we argued that, if leaders in 
a multipolar setting believe that offensive doctrines are 
likely to be effective, then they are more likely to form 
tight alliances; if they believe defenses are hardy, then 
they are more likely to attempt to pass onto their 
current or potential future allies the high costs of initial 
resistance to aggressors. Under multipolar conditions, 
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when leaders believe wars will be decided early, chain- 
gangs are likely, and when they expect war to be 
attritional, buck-passing is likely. Strategic realities are 
filtered ‘through leaders’ perceptions, however, and 
leaders often misperceive the objective strategic envi- 
ronment, as they did before both world wars. So, in our 
approach, leaders’ perceptions of the strategic environ- 
ment, not objective conditions, constitute the central 
variable that determines outcomes. 

Except for one footnote, Vasquez ignores this per- 
ceptual aspect of our argument, misreading it as a 
purely structural account intended to save Waltzian 
neorealism’s arguments about states’ tendency to bal- 
ance against threats. This misreading is also the source 
of Vasquez’s claim that our argument constitutes a 
degenerative problem shift for neorealism, on the 
grounds that it “hides” or “explains away” what he sees 
as the failure of interwar states to balance. Far from 
hiding lacunae in the realist account about multipolar 
instability, we ourselves uncovered and explained them 
using perceptual variables that orthodox neorealists 
typically underrate. 

Vasquez also fails to recognize that our dependent 
variable is not “balancing” but alliance maladies that 
complicate the balancing process. Failures to balance 
properly occurred before both wars, not just World 
War II. We wrote: “In multipolarity, two equal and 
opposite alliance dilemmas impede efficient balancing” 
(Christensen and Snyder 1990, 140). Before World 
War I, states were hyperactive; before World War I, 
they were lethargic. Thus, we are not testing some 
generic proposition about “the law of balancing.” 
Rather, we are exploring implications of Waltz’s more 
specific arguments about the mechanisms that make 
multipolar worlds less stable than bipolar ones. This 
means that, all things being equal, balancing occurs less 
smoothly in multipolar worlds than in bipolar ones. 
Vasquez’s claim that Waltz should expect multipolar 
alliances to form smoothly runs counter to one of the 
major themes, if not the major theme, of Waltz’s work. 
Thus, Vasquez’s arguments about alliance dynamics 
before the world wars are unhelpful as criticisms either 
of our work or that of Waltz. 


MEETING LAKATOS’S STANDARDS 


Having clarified the objectives of our article, we can 
now assess whether it satisfies Lakatos’s criteria for a 
progressive problem shift. One criterion is whether the 
new theoretical formulation can explain phenomena 
that the original one cannot. We pass that test, since we 
explain when chain-ganging occurs and when buck- 
passing occurs, whereas Waltz only explained that both 
were more common in multipolarity than in bipolarity. 
A second criterion is whether the new formulation can 
explain a large number of new observations, or whether 
each additional observation demands ad hoc adjust- 
ments to the theory. As we argue in the historical 
section below, we pass that test, too, insofar as our 
formulation adequately explains the alliance choices of 
all the major European powers before both world wars. 
A third criterion is whether the new formulation can be 
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generalized successfully to new domains, and whether 
any theoretical adjustments needed to extend its range 
can be accomplished parsimoniously. We pass that test, 
too, given that a simple extension of our original 
argument allowed Christensen (1997), in a follow-up 
article, to explain a variety of nineteenth-century alli- 
ance choices. Unlike degenerative Ptolemaic astron- 
omy, we explain a lot with a little. 

A final criterion is whether modifications to the 
original theory introduce assumptions that contradict 
the theory’s core logic. Our article took great pains to 
show that Waltz’s basic assumptions overlap exten- 
sively with the core axioms of Robert Jervis’s (1978) 
theory of the security dilemma. This theory has always 
been understood as having dove-tailed structural and 
perceptual elements. In anarchy, actors may misper- 
ceive structural constraints, but insofar as their percep- 
tual antennae remain focused on figuring out what 
those structural constraints are, we contend that per- 
ceptual arguments are neither contradictory to struc- 
tural ones nor especially degenerative. Moreover, as 
Waltz argues, alliance dynamics are more complex and 
uncertain in multipolarity. Therefore, under these 
structural conditions, miscalculation and mispercep- 
tion should be more likely. 


VASQUEZ’S HISTORICAL ANALYSIS 


Aside from his theoretical arguments, Vasquez calls 
into question some of our historical interpretations. He 
criticizes our account of alliance behavior before the 
two world wars on two counts. Before World War I, he 
argues, Britain did not behave in a way consistent with 
our theory. It did not chain itself tightly to allies and, 
according to Vasquez, did less than it did in the early 
phases of World War II. He also suggests that in the 
1930s there was really no balancing against the rise of 
German power. Instead there was appeasement, some- 
thing he believes is fundamentally at odds with balanc- 
ing. 

Once again, Vasquez misrepresents our article. We 
stated clearly that Britain did not chain-gang in 1914 to 
the same degree that France and Russia did, in part 
because Britain’s off-shore strategic position gave it a 
defensive advantage that the continental states lacked. 
Thus, British behavior differed for reasons that our 
hypothesis readily explains (Christensen and Snyder 
1990, 155-6). 

Consistent with our argument, Britain responded 
rather slowly to the security challenges on the conti- 
nent before both world wars. It is inaccurate to state 
that it was slower to respond in 1914 than in 1939. 
British faith in defensive advantage on land was much 
stronger in 1939 than in 1914, and Britain’s commit- 
ment to Europe was therefore much smaller and slower 
to arrive than its commitment to France in summer 
1914. London managed to assemble no more than ten 
divisions for the British Expeditionary Force by the 
time Germany invaded the Low Countries and France 
in May 1940 (eight months after the Anglo-French 
declaration of war). That force was only about half the 
size sent to Europe by the first half of 1915, and it 
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constituted only 10% of joint Anglo-French forces on 
the continent (Christensen 1997). Finally, regarding 
Vasquezs comparison between August 1914 and 
March 1939, our theory readily explains why the Ser- 
bian question sparked quick escalation in 1914, 
whereas the strategically much more important issue of 
German control of Czechoslovakia did not do the same 
in 1938-39. 

On the issue of “appeasement versus balancing” 
Vasquez asks (p. 907): “Were Britain, France, and the 
USSR passing the buck in the late 1930s, or were they 
just slow to balance? Or were Britain and France 
pursuing an entirely different strategy, appeasement?” 
In fact, Britain, France, and Russia were slow to 
balance and also were buck-passing. The reasons for 
both postures were similar: British and Russian leaders 
in particular underestimated the threats posed by 
German offensives against France and the Low Coun- 
tries. Therefore, in both their internal balancing efforts 
(arming) and their external balancing efforts (alliances) 
they responded anemically in the short term in order to 
preserve fighting power for the longer war that they 
anticipated would follow Germany’s initial attempts to 
subdue either Britain or France. 

British, French, and Russian leaders were still con- 
cerned about the growth of German power and aggres- 
siveness, however. It is wrong to suggest that they were 
“appeasing” instead of “balancing.” Once again, they 
did both. It is strange that Vasquez takes an “either/or” 
view of realist balancing and diplomatic appeasement. 
One of the first major realist works (published 40 years 
before Waltz’s Theory of International Politics) was 
E. H. Carrs classic Twenty Years’ Crisis. The 1939 
edition of this book called on England to appease 
Hitler in the short term and to build up military power 
to balance against German expansionism in the longer 
term (Carr 1939). Appeasement is a diplomatic strat- 
egy that can either accompany or preclude balancing 
strategies, in the same way that “talking tough” and 
leveling coercive threats can accompany or preclude 
taking concrete measures to improve one’s power 
position in the world. 

Moreover, Britain’s misguided and dangerous ap- 
peasement policy was largely abandoned after March 
1939. By then, British strategists were thinking almost 
solely in terms of balancing against German power. 
Britain and France both increased their defense spend- 
ing in 1939-40. Moreover, they formed an alliance in 
early 1939. Clearly, some balancing was occurring. Yet, 
Britain continued to adopt rather anemic responses to 
the threat posed to France and the Low Countries, 
even after the formation of a formal Anglo-French 
alliance. The pace and direction of the British rearma- 
ment effort as well as the deployment of available 
forces all demonstrated Britain’s false faith in the 
hardiness of defensive positions in northern and east- 
ern France (Christensen 1997). 

As for the Soviet Union, Stalin’s appeasement of and 
collusion with Hitler were accompanied by a serious 
arms build-up. As we reported in the original article, 
Stalin was shocked that France fell so quickly in spring 
1940 (Christensen and Snyder 1990, 157). He not only 
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underestimated the effectiveness of German offensives 
but also grossly overestimated the comprehensive 
power of Britain and France in comparison to Ger- 
many. Given his confidence about French defenses and 
the power of the Anglo-French condominium, Stalin 
was much less interested in alliance formation in the 
months leading up to Guderian’s blitz than he likely 
otherwise would have been (Christensen 1997). 

Stalin’s misjudgements and the ways that they af- 
fected Soviet strategy demonstrate particularly well the 
real shortcomings in straightforward realist foreign 
policy analysis. Even when state leaders think of their 
security in terms consistent with realist tenets—weigh- 
ing the general balance of power and the ways in which 
military power can be used to threaten national secu- 
rity—leaders still will often analyze their security envi- 
ronment so badly that they will adopt policies that 
should appear puzzling to realists. 

By underreacting to the threat posed by Hitler, the 
British, French, and Soviet leaders did not maximize 
the security of the future alliance. But to suggest that 
they did not balance at all is simply wrong. The most 
obvious fact in this regard is that Germany was de- 
feated. If no one balanced, then how did this happen? 
Soviet, French, and British leaders built up their mili- 
taries beginning in 1938, and Britain and France 
formed an alliance several months before the German 
invasion of Poland. Britain sent ten divisions to its ally 
before the German invasion of France; British leaders 
considered sending more immediately thereafter, until 
they received the shocking news of the total collapse of 
allied forces; finally, after the fall of Paris, London 
guaranteed support for the remaining French forces, 
thus assuring that Britain would be Hitler’s next target. 
Though Britain should have done more to help France 
and should have done so earlier, it hardly “distanced” 
itself from the crisis in France (Christensen 1997). 

When designing their security policies before the 
Cold War, European leaders did think in terms of the 
balance of power (both the number of great powers 
and the distribution of power among them) and the 
relative efficacy of offensive versus defensive strategies. 
Although they worried about their national security in 
ways familiar to realists, they often misread their 
strategic environments on both counts, and thus be- 
haved in ways that should confound realists. This is 
true not only for the early twentieth century but also 
for the late nineteenth century (Christensen 1997). 

This does not mean that all regions in all times have 
leaders who are obsessed first and foremost with 
Realpolitik. Rather than offering a theory of all foreign 
policy, we were offering a perceptual approach to 
explain why behaviors vary greatly even in structurally 
similar worlds in which leaders are generally thinking 
in terms of power and military doctrine. So, in this 
limited sense, our article may be seen as truly critical of 
realism. It uncovers the problems of straightforward 
realism in explaining the cases in which realism should 
prove most effective, and it explains the anomalies 
using perceptual variables. But we never meant to 
suggest that even our “emendation” of realism would 
prove decisive in analyzing all international settings. 
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Just as it would be very dangerous to try to ignore 
power-related factors such as multipolarity, leaders’ 
calculations of the balance of power, and beliefs about 
the offense-defense balance in analyzing security rela- 
tions in pre-Cold War Europe, it would be equally 
dangerous to assume that power politics is always 
primary in the thinking of all leaders in relations with 
all outsiders. Both dogmatic realism and dogmatic 
antirealism will prove crippling in understanding many 
aspects of international relations. Ideology, institu- 
tions, domestic politics, and interdependence may in- 
deed combine in various ways that make balance-of- 
power considerations irrelevant to various regions or 
bilateral relationships (Goldgeier and McFaul 1992, 
Jervis 1991/92). Yet, there have been, there still are, 
and there likely will be again times and places in which 
Realpolitik thinking prevails. Our 1990 article and 
Christensen’s 1997 article merely emphasize that, to 
understand such worlds, we will have to know more 
about the region in question than the balance of power 
or the relative efficacy of offensive and defensive 
doctrines. We will have to know what leaders think 
about those factors in order to explain and predict the 
likely patterns of alliance formation and potential 
causes of conflict escalation. 
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supports Vasquez’s (1997) verdict that the neorealist scientific research program is degenerating. 


| l J e disagree that our correspondence (Elman and Elman 1995) regarding Schroeder (1994) 


We argue that Vasquez’s conclusion is based on a misstatement of the Lakatosian criteria of 
appraisal and a mistaken conflation of the neorealist research program with the proposition that 
balancing is a common foreign policy. We do, however, welcome Vasquez’s attempt to apply Lakatosian 
metatheory to international relations theory, and we hope that this conversation will encourage others 


to follow his lead. 


ohn Vasquez (1997) provides an account of Laka- 

tos’s (1970) methodology of scientific research 

programs and then uses the criteria to conclude 

that the neorealist scientific research program is 
degenerating. In support of his claim, Vasquez refer- 
ences our commentary (Elman and Elman 1995) on 
Schroeder’s (1994) thoughtful and important critique 
of neorealism. In particular, Vasquez insists that two of 
our arguments are signs of degeneration: (1) Evidence 
that states do not balance may challenge Waltz’s (1979) 
theory without necessarily undermining the neorealist 
research program; and (2) a program should be im- 
proved before it is discarded and, in any event, should 
not be rejected until an alternative is devised to take its 
place. We stand by both arguments and maintain that 
they do not constitute evidence of neorealism’s degen- 
eration. We suggest that Vasquez’s conclusion is based 
on a misstatement of Lakatos’s criteria and on a 
mistaken conflation of the neorealist program with the 
proposition that states balance. 

Vasquez presents four indicators of a degenerating 
research program and argues that “Elman and Elman 
(1995) serves as evidence that all these are very much 
in play within the field” (p. 909). His critique, however, 
is based on a problematic account and application of 
Lakatos’s criteria of appraisal. Vasquez suggests that 
“it would be highly desirable to construct operational 
indicators of the progressive or degenerating nature of 
a...research program. Since these are not available, 
[I] will explicitly identify the characteristics that will be 
used to indicate that a research program is degenerat- 
ing” (p. 900). In fact, there is a voluminous literature 
on Lakatos’s methodology, including extended discus- 
sions of the operational criteria for appraising scientific 
research programs. These criteria address two sorts of 
scientific development: mtra- or within program prob- 
lemshifts that consist of modifications to the protective 
belt of auxiliary hypotheses, ‘and inter- or between 
program problemshifts that occur when, despite the 
prohibition against modification, elements of the hard 
core of the research program are rewritten. Problem- 
shifts are degenerative to the extent that they are ad 
hoc. Lakatosians distinguish among three notions of ad 
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hocness: ad hoc,, the theory predicts no novel conse- 
quences; ad hoc,, the theory’s novel predictions have 
not been corroborated; and ad hoc}, the theory is 
obtained from its predecessor through a modification 
of the auxiliary hypotheses that does not accord with 
the positive heuristic of the program (Lakatos 1970, 
175 n2 and n3, 182; Musgrave 1974, 20; Zahar 1973, 
101). While interprogram problemshifts need only 
satisfy the two novel fact criteria, intraprogram prob- 
lemshifts must also correspond with the research pro- 
gram’s positive heuristic (Lakatos 1970, 175-6). In 
light of these widely recognized Lakatosian measures, 
Vasquez’s four “operational criteria” of degeneration 
(pp. 900-2) prove to be either otiose or incomplete. 

Vasquez’s first sign of degeneration, that problem- 
shifts are driven by a need for repair in the face of 
existing empirical anomalies (p. 901), is superfluous. 
Anomaly solving is neither a necessary nor sufficient 
indication of degeneration. It is not necessary because 
anomaly solving is only one motive that may produce 
problemshifts that do not satisfy the need for novelty 
(Carrier 1988, 206). It is not a sufficient sign of 
degeneration because solving an anomaly can be an 
entirely legitimate exercise, so long as the problemshift 
also satisfies the three Lakatosian criteria. 

The second operational indicator mentioned by 
Vasquez roughly corresponds to the ad hoc, criterion 
of the prediction of novel facts, but he fails to note the 
extensive debate among Lakatosian scholars as to what 
counts as a novel fact (Carrier 1988, 206; Hands 1991a, 
70, 1991b, 94). There are at least seven definitions, all 
following what Musgrave (1974, 3) describes as a 
“historical approach to confirmation.” This is not 
merely a matter of semantics, because the way factual 
novelty is defined crucially affects whether a problem- 
shift will be appraised as progressive or degenerating. 
Since employing different definitions of novel fact will 
produce contrasting conclusions concerning the pro- 
gressiveness or degeneracy of the research program 
under scrutiny, it is quite impossible to apply Lakatos’s 
methodology without first recognizing, and then mak- 
ing a choice from among, the menu of available 
meanings.! This Vasquez fails to do. Indeed, he seems 


1 The different definitions of novelty can be grouped mto four 
categories: (1) Lakatos,, or strict temporal novelty (Hands 1991b, 96; 
Lakatos 1970, 118; Nunan 1984, 275; Worral 1978, 46 and 66, n7; 
Zahar 1973, 101), (2) Lakatos, or new interpretation novelty 
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to rely on several different definitions throughout his 
essay. 

Vasquez’s third operational indicator is an incom- 
plete version of the ad hoc, criterion that the new 
theory’s novel predictions are not borne out by empir- 
ical evidence (Zahar 1973, 101, n1). Vasquez fails to 
tackle the thorny issue of dating the novel predictions 
made by the research program (Rosenberg 1986, 135). 
One can make a case for a variety of different starting 
dates for the neorealist research program and variants 
created by problemshifts both within and from it. 
Vasquez also declines to choose from between the two 
available versions of ad hoc- that none of the excess 
content is corroborated or that all its excess content is 
refuted (Zahar 1973, 101, n1). Nor does Vasquez 
specify the time we should allow for either of these two 
conditions to be satisfied before concluding that a 
problemshift is ad hoc, We do, however, get the 
impression that Vasquez ignores Lakatos’s (1970, 116, 
133-4, 155) injunction that scholars should not require 
instant gratification or be too impatient. 

Vasquez’s fourth indicator suggests that if “collec- 
tively the family of theories fields a set of contradictory 
hypotheses which greatly increase the probability of at 
least one passing an empirical test, then a research 
program can be appraised as degenerating” (p. 901). 
This indicator is misleading, since it simply describes 
the ordinary development of a research program. Ac- 
cording to Lakatos, changes in the protective belt of 
auxiliary hypotheses are designed to protect the hard 
core. These intraprogram problemshifts combine the 
hard core with different auxiliary hypotheses to pro- 
duce dissimilar predictions. That is, contrary to Vasquez’s 
claim, Lakatos anticipates that a family of theories 
based on the same inviolable core will make contradic- 
tory predictions. Thus, for example, the fact that Gilpin 
(1981) and Waltz (1979) “predict contradictory things” 
(pp. 908-9) is not an indicator of the degenerating 
nature of the neorealist research program. 

Finally, Vasquez does not mention the ad hoc, 
criterion, modification of the protective belt of auxil- 
lary hypotheses in ways that do not accord with the 
positive heuristic of the research program. Lakatos 
(1970, 175) argues that “in the positive heuristic of a 
powerful programme there is, right at the start, a 
general outline of how to build the protective belts.” 
He defines “a research programme as degenerating 
even if it anticipates novel facts but does so in a 
patched-up development rather than by a coherent, 
pre-planned positive heuristic” (Lakatos 1971b, 125). 
Vasquez does not specify the neorealist positive heu- 
ristic, nor does he address this form of ad hocness in his 


(Carrier 1988, 206; Lakatos 1970, 157; Musgrave 1974, 11; Nunan 
1984, 275; Zahar 1973, 102); (3) Zahar/Lakatos,, or heuristic novelty 
(Lakatos and Zahar 1975, 375-6; Worral 1978, 48-9; Zahar 1973, 
103); and (4) Musgrave’s background theory novelty (Carner 1988, 
213; Musgrave 1974, 15-6). Although lack of space prevents an 
extensive discussion of this debate, we favor Worral’s (1978, 48-9) 
reformulation of Zahar/Lakatos, novelty: “One can’t use the same 
fact twice’ once in the construction of a theory and then again in its 
support.” 
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overview of contemporary international relations the- 
Ory. 
eadun, although Vasquez argues that our 1995 
essay provides evidence of neorealism’s Lakatosian 
degeneration, his critique is based on incomplete and 
inconsistent operational measures. We suggest, how- 
ever, that even when judged by the true Lakatosian 
criteria, our 1995 arguments fail to support his conclu- 
sion that the neorealist program is degenerating. 
Vasquez first cites our point that evidence that states 
do not balance may challenge Waltz’s theory without 
directly undermining the neorealist research program. 
Vasquez charges that permitting both balancing and 
nonbalancing behavior to be consistent with neoreal- 
ism is evidence of the research program’s degenerating 
character (p. 909). This assertion is based on a mis- 
specification of the neorealist program. 

Recall that Lakatos argues that research programs 
have four elements: a hard core consisting of unchang- 
ing, privileged knowledge; a negative heuristic which 
forbids that knowledge from being directly challenged; 
a protective belt of auxiliary hypotheses, which “bear 
the brunt of tests and get adjusted and re-adjusted, or 
even completely replaced, to defend... the core” 
(Lakatos 1970, 133); and a positive heuristic that 
“guides the production of specific theories within the 
programme” (Worral 1978, 59; see also Lakatos 1970, 
135). An application of the methodology of scientific 
research programs requires that all these components 
be specified (de Marchi 1991, 17). Vasquez fails to 
provide such a description. Instead, he observes that 
Walt, Schweller, and Christensen and Snyder are work- 
ing within the same research program because they “all 
share certain concepts, are concerned with balancing, 
and share a view of the world and the general purpose 
of trying to work within and defend the paradigm” (p. 
904). This rendition of the neorealist program is meth- 
odologically and substantively unsatisfactory. It makes 
no attempt to delineate neorealism’s hard core and 
heuristics, and it mistakenly conflates the entire neo- 
realist program with balancing. 

While we do not have the space to elaborate, we can 
provide a preliminary and illustrative description of the 
neorealist hard core.? (1) States interact in an anarchic 
environment, without the protection offered by an 
overarching authority. (2) States are self-regarding, 
and consequently self-help is the system-mandated 
behavioral rule. (3) Threat to survival is the main 
problem generated by the system, and consequently 
state behavior is designed to ensure survival. (4) States 
are the primary actors in international politics. (5) 
States have limited resources that they can employ to 
improve their chances for survival, and accordingly 
they are concerned to maintain or enhance those 
capabilities. (6) States select those strategies in which 
the expected gain is likely to exceed the expected loss. 
(7) States weigh options and make decisions based on 
their strategic situation and an assessment of the 
external environment. 


2 This list is derived from, and supporting citations may be found ın, 


Elman and Elman 1995 and Elman 1996. 
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Our main criticism of Schroeder’s (1994) article was 
that his reading of European history is largely consis- 
tent with this neorealist hard core. Schroeder may be 
right that the historical record of European interna- 
tional relations does not conform to Waltz’s (1979) 
prediction of balancing, but contrary to Schroeder and 
Vasquez’s assertions, neorealist theories do not invari- 
ably predict that states will balance; that they will 
always balance effectively (they are less likely to under 
multipolarity when structural pathologies are present); 
or that balances will always form. Specific behavioral 
predictions depend upon a combination of the hard 
core with different versions of the protective belt of 
auxiliary hypotheses. Although we cannot provide a full 
account of these different versions here, one brief 
example may be helpful. It is common practice to 
distinguish between offensive neorealists, who assert 
that states are power maximizing revisionists, and 
defensive neorealists, who contend that states defend 
the status quo and minimize relative power losses 
(Frankel 1996, xv-xviii; Mearsheimer 1994/95, 11-2, 
n27). These two broad strategic assumptions funnel 
neorealist theories in particular directions. It is the 
particular costs and benefits suggested by these and 
other elements of the protective belt, in combination 
with the unchanging hard core, that lead neorealists to 
predict different behaviors. Employing some versions 
of the protective belt, strategies other than balancing 
will have lower costs and a better chance of coping with 
the external threat. Hence, as we argue in our rejoinder 
to Schroeder, neorealist theories can predict policies 
other than balancing, including bandwagoning and 
integrating (Elman and Elman 1995; see also Elman 
1996). | 

But this is not to argue that virtually any behavior is 
compatible with the neorealist research program. 
Vasquez misrepresents our position (p. 909) when he 
claims we assert that only “other-regarding” behavior is 
inconsistent with the hard core of neorealism (see, for 
example, Elman and Elman 1995, n6). Neorealism will 
never, indeed, by definition cannot, predict behavior 
that is incompatible with any elements of the hard core. 
Hence, it cannot predict that states will behave irra- 
tionally, or will respond primarily to demands internal 
to the state, or behave as! if they had other-help 
identities, and so on.3 Thus, contrary to Vasquez (pp. 
909-10) and Schroeder (1995, 194), neorealism does 
not “appropriate every, possible tenable position in IR 
theory and history.” The nonneorealist box is not 
empty. 

Vasquez also notes as a sign of neorealism’s degen- 
eration our argument that, consistent with Lakatos 
(1970, 115), if a research program is found wanting, it 
should be improved before it is discarded; in any 
event it should not be thrown away until an alternative 
is devised to take its place. Again, as with his fourth 


3 There are, of course, nonneorealist theories suggesting otherwise. 
Hence, some argue that foreign policy behavior can be explained as 
the product of nonrational choice mechanisms (Katzenstein 1996); 
internal demands (Milner 1988); or other-regarding identities and 
corollary behavioral rules (Wendt 1992). 
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operational indicator, Vasquez mistakenly presents 
what Lakatosians see as the typical trajectory of scien- 
tific development as evidence of degeneration. The 
tactics we suggest in our 1995 essay require amending 
the protective belt of auxiliary hypotheses in accor- 
dance with the research program’s positive heuristic. 
While these problemshifts may turn out to be degen- 
erative when judged by the three Lakatosian criteria of 
ad hoc,, ad hoc,, and ad hoc}, our suggestion that 
scholars should amend the protective belt rather than 
discard the program is entirely consistent with standard 
Lakatosian metatheory.* In and of itself, it certainly 
does not constitute evidence of degeneration. More- 
over, acknowledging that only a better theory can 
replace a theory recognizes that the methodology of 
scientific research programs is a comparative metric. A 
complete judgment of neorealism’s progress cannot be 
made without reference to its rivals (e.g., classical 
realism, liberal institutionalism) and the extent to 
which these have been progressive or degenerating 
(Blaug 1976, 155, 177; Carrier 1988, 276-8; Lakatos 
1971la, 177, 1971b, 105; Nunan 1984, 271-3, 281-2, 
290). 

Although we disagree with Vasquez’s critique of our 
1995 essay, and with his conclusions regarding the 
neorealist program, we welcome his attempt to apply 
the methodology of scientific research programs to 
international relations theory. Scholars in the field 
often claim to be following Lakatos’s philosophy of 
science, but usually this amounts to little more than a 
boilerplate footnote reference to Lakatos’s (1970) sem- 
inal essay. Only rarely do we find substantive discus- 
sions and applications of the methodology.” We ap- 
plaud Vasquez’s effort, and we hope that this exchange 
of views will induce other scholars to employ this useful 
and powerful approach. 


4 Some Lakatosians would strongly disagree with our suggestion that 
the methodology of scientific research programs can be used to 
advise scholars on how to respond to degeneration rather than as a 
retrospective tool of appraisal (Musgrave 1976, 474). Lakatos (1971a, 
174, 178, 1971b, 125) explicitly argues that he offers no advice to the 
working scientist. He only insists that practitioners should be aware 
of their alternatives, publicize the decisions they are making, and 
accept the consequences of their choices (Lakatos 1971b, 104-5). We 
agree with Blaug (1992, 37) that this position amounts to intellectual 
schizophrenia, and with Musgrave (1976, 473-82) that Lakatos’s 
attempts to deny the methodology’s role in providing advice for 
working scientists are inconsistent, unwise, and unnecessary. 

5 For scarce examples, see Bueno de Mesquita 1984; Bueno de 
Mesquita, Krasner, and Jervis 1985; Grieco 1995; Keohane 1986; and 
Simowitz and Price 1990. By contrast, economics has produced 
extensive discussions and applications (de Marchi 1991, 29-30). 
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share a pessimistic worldview that posits perpetual struggle among groups for security, prestige, and 


R ealism is both a scientific research program and, more traditionally, a political philosophy. All realists 


power and that denies the capacity of human reason to create a world of peace and harmony. Recent 
research by so-called neotraditional realists does not disconfirm Waltz’s balancing proposition. Instead, 
these works have tended to add unit-level variables in order to transform Waltz’s theory of international 
politics into one of foreign policy. The question is not whether states balance or bandwagon— history clearly 
shows that they do both—but rather under what conditions states choose one strategy or the other. 


the enduring controversy over the merits of the 

realist approach to international relations the- 
ory. Disclaimers aside, Vasquez suggests that there is 
(or should be) one “true theory” of realism and that 
Waltz’s (1979) balancing proposition provides a litmus 
test for deciding whether realism is a degenerating 
research program. My response begins with an overar- 
ching critique of the piece, in which I challenge both of 
these claims. This is followed by specific points on 
Vasquez’s treatment of my own work. I conclude by 
suggesting that realism suffers not from proliferating 
emendations but rather from underspecified scope 
conditions. 

There is no definitive or “single” theory of political 
realism; there are, instead, many realist theories de- 
rived from the same first principles and basic set of 
assumptions. Taken together, this large and growing 
body of work forms a theoretical perspective that has 
achieved the status of dominant research program in 
the study of world politics. Like all research programs, 
political realism consists of an irrefutable “hard core” 
and a surrounding “protective belt” of auxiliary hy- 
potheses that “bear the brunt of tests and get adjusted 
and readjusted, or even completely replaced, to defend 
the thus-hardened core” (Lakatos 1970, 133). In my 
view (see Schweller and Priess 1997, 6-8), the “hard 
core” of the realist school of thought consists not of 
Waltz’s balancing proposition but of seven proposi- 
tions (or, rather, assumptions) about international 
politics. (1) Humans do not face one another primarily 
as individuals but as members of groups that command 
their loyalty (Gilpin 1986, 304-5; 1996, 7). (2) Interna- 
tional affairs take place in a state of anarchy. (3) Power 
is the fundamental feature of international politics 
(Morgenthau 1967); it is the currency of international 
politics required to secure any national goal, whether 
world mastery or simply to be left alone. (4) The nature 
of international interaction is essentially conflictual: “A 
world without struggle would be a world in which life 
had ceased to exist” (Spykman 1942, 12). (5) Human- 
kind cannot transcend conflict through the progressive 
power of reason to discover a science of peace (see 
Morgenthau 1946, 90-5, chapter 8). (6) Politics are not 
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a function of ethics; morality is the product of power 
(Carr [1946] 1964, 63-4; Spykman 1942, 18). (7) Ne- 
cessity and reason of state trump morality and ethics 
when these values conflict (Wolfers 1962, 244). 

The centrality of realism’s hard core in the field of 
international relations is similar to that of rationality in 
the field of economics: It serves as the baseline expec- 
tation for empirical observations; that is, anomaly 
appears primarily, if not only, against the background 
of the realist research program. All other competing 
theoretical perspectives in international relations—for 
example, neoliberal institutionalism, bureaucratic pol- 
itics, social constructivism, and so forth—have been 
defined in opposition to realism. When anomaly does 
appear, or ambiguity arises as the realist perspective is 
applied to new areas of interests, or when empirical or 
experimental work is undertaken to improve the ex- 
planatory and predictive precision and power of differ- 
ent auxiliary hypotheses, change takes place in the 
“protective” belt, but it must not occur in the hard 
core. Because the formulation of a new research 
program is a relatively rare event, devising and testing 
amendments to the program’s protective belt of auxil- 
iary hypotheses makes up the bulk of the work that 
scientists do. (In some ways, the development of a 
research program’s auxiliary hypotheses can be seen as 
analogous to Thomas Kuhn’s description of normal 
science [see Kuhn 1970, 33]). Thus, no one should be 
surprised, much less shocked or alarmed, to find that 
political realism has been continually revised, reformu- 
lated, and amended for the purposes of (1) better 
explanations and more determinate predictions, (2) 
refinement and clarification of the research program’s 
theoretical concepts, and (3) extension of the research 
program to cover new issue areas. 

Political realism is more than a “scientific” research 
program, however; it is also a political philosophy or 
worldview—one that is profoundly pessimistic about 
the human condition, moral progress, and the capacity 
of human reason to create a world of peace and 
harmony. These recurrent pessimistic themes, more 
than any specific proposition or testable hypothesis, 
make it possible to speak of a tradition of realist 
thought that includes Thucydides, Machiavelli, Hob- 
bes, Rousseau, Weber, Kissinger, Waltz, and 
Mearsheimer. All political realists, whether philoso- 
phers or scientists, share this pessimism about human 
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relations, which they depict as a perpetual struggle for 
security, prestige, and power and influence (control 
over territory, the behavior of other states, and the 
world economy). 

In more technical terms, realists see a world of 
constant positional competition among groups under 
conditions of scarcity. By positional I mean that what 
counts is not the players’ absolute skills or capabilities 
but how they perform relative to their opponents. In 
such situations, a change in the absolute capability of 
any actor (holding constant the remaining actors’ ca- 
pabilities) has important effects not only for that player 
but also for the other contestants (see Frank 1991; 
Schelling 1978, chapter 7). By competition I mean that 
the goal of the players is to win (viz., primacy; see 
Huntington 1993) or, at a minimum, to avoid relative 
losses (see Grieco 1990). Neorealism’s assumption that 
states seek to maximize their security (not power or 
influence) transforms classical realism from a game of 
pure positional competition to one of collaboration 
with mixed motives. This is because, among security- 
seeking states, there is no inherent competition—no 
one winner (see Schweller 1996). In theory, security is 
a positive-sum value; it can, under certain conditions, 
be both commonly desired and commonly shared with- 
out diminishing its enjoyment for any individual actor. 
The same cannot be said for positional goods, such as 
prestige, status, political influence, leadership, political 
leverage, a positive trade balance, or market shares 
(see Hirsch 1976; Jervis 1993, 58-9). All states cannot 
simultaneously enjoy a positive trade balance; and if 
everyone has status, then no one does. Indeed, scarcity 
confers status (see Mishan 1982, chapter 17; Shubik 
1971). Positional competition is therefore zero-sum: a 
gain (loss) for one player becomes a corresponding loss 
(gain) for the opponent(s). Here one is reminded of 
Francis I, who, when asked to list the disagreements 
underlying the perpetual warfare between him and his 
archrival Charles V, replied: “None whatever. We 
agree perfectly. We both want control of Italy!” (quot- 
ed in Waltz 1959, 187-8). 

Turning to my own work, Vasquez maintains that I 
redefine “bandwagoning more broadly than Walt; it is 
no longer the opposite of balancing (i.e., siding with the 
actor who poses the greatest threat or has the most 
power) but simply any attempt to side with the stron- 
ger, especially for opportunistic gain” (p. 905). 
Vasquez acknowledges that I define bandwagoning as 
“any attempt to side with the stronger” but then claims 
that this is somehow different or inconsistent with 
“siding with the actor that . . . has the most power.” 
Perhaps the key words are “any attempt.” They are not 
my words, however. Like Waltz, I simply define band- 
wagoning as siding with the stronger state or coalition.! 


1 In fact, the term “bandwagoning” as a description of international 
alliance behavior first appeared in Quincy Wright’s A Study of War 
({1942] 1964, 136) and only much later in Waltz (1979, 126; also see 
Wolfers 1962, 124) Both Wright and Waltz employ the concept to 
serve as the opposite of balancing behavior or what Wright ([1942] 
1964, 136) called “the underdog policy.” Bandwagoning refers to 
joming the stronger coalition; balancing means allying with the 
weaker side. Contrary to neorealist logic, however, Wright correctly 
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It is Walt (1987), not I, who redefines bandwagoning. 
In order to retain the balancing/bandwagoning dichot- 
omy and to make it fit his balance-of-threat framework, 
Walt (1987, 17) redefined bandwagoning as “alignment 
with the source of danger.” As I pointed out (Schweller 
1994), the problem with Walt’s definition is that it (1) 
confuses bandwagoning with strategic surrender,? (2) 
defies conventional usage and the common meaning of 
the term, and (3) by viewing bandwagoning solely as a 
response to threat, ignores the primary motivation for 
bandwagoning, namely, the expectation of profit and 
easy gains. The more general point is that alliances are 
responses not only to threats but also to opportunities. 
By defining bandwagoning as a response to threat, 
Walt’s theory overlooks the principal reasons states, 
particularly nonthreatened ones, would engage in this 
behavior. 

Vasquez further claims that my “new concepts do 
not point to any novel theoretical facts” (p. 906). This 
charge would be true if I had simply confirmed the 
standard hypothesis that weak states sometimes ally 
with strong states when it is to their advantage. I did 
not do this, however. Instead, my bandwagoning argu- 
ment and my cases focused on great powers, not weak 
ones; that is, I examined the behavior of precisely those 
states that realists claim are most likely to balance 
dangerous accumulations of power. Therefore, my 
conclusion that great powers typically bandwagon with 
rising dissatisfied challengers is, indeed, theoretically 
important and novel. I observed that England and the 
Habsburgs bandwagoned with Louis XIV’s France 
1667-79, when France achieved hegemonic status in 
Europe (Schweller 1994, 89-90). Similarly, during the 
Napoleonic wars, every great power (Prussia, Austria, 
Russia, Spain) with the exception of Great Britain 
bandwagoned with France at one time or another (1994, 
90-2). Likewise, Japan, Italy, and the Soviet Union 
bandwagoned with Hitlerite Germany (1994, 94); and 
some scholars even suggest that France did so in 1940. 

My argument is straightforward: Unthreatened revi- 
sionist states (those overlooked by Walt and Waltzian 
neorealists) often bandwagon with the stronger revi- 
sionist state or coalition for opportunistic reasons. My 
use of the term conforms to the standard definition of 
bandwagoning as joining the stronger side; and I show 
that this behavior is quite prevalent throughout history 
among a certain class of states (Schweller 1994, 1998). 


points out that bandwagoning can, under certam circumstances, 
preserve the balance of power. This occurs when “the stronger in a 
given war 1s a relatively weak state whose strengthening ts n 

to hold a more powerful neighbor ın check” (Wright [1942] 1964, 
136). 

? Walt’s bandwagoning is a preventive form of strategic surrender. 
The prospective loser agrees not to initiate hostilities and to transfer 
its residual military capability to the prospective winner in exchange 
for immunity of hfe, the avoidance of losses it would incur in a 
certam mulitary rout, and (if the loser retains some bargaining assets) 
the possibility of political concessions, e.g., the survival of the loser’s 
authority structure. Sometimes the weaker side capitulates rather 
than fights ın order to conserve its strength for a future battle under 
more favorable conditions. By giving in without a fight, it gains a 
breathing spell, during which it expects the balance of power to shift 
against the more powerful aggressor. See Kecskemeti 1958, chapters 
1 and 2. 
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This is an important theoretical insight that explains 
novel facts. I did not claim, however, that I had falsified 
the “balancing predominates” proposition. Instead, I 
wrote: “Balancing is an extremely costly activity that 
most states would rather not engage in, but sometimes 
must to survive and protect their values. Bandwagoning 
rarely involves costs and is typically done in the expec- 
tation of gain. This is why bandwagoning is more 
common, I believe, than Walt or Waltz suggest” 
(Schweller 1994, 93). 

But even if I had shown conclusively that more states 
bandwagon than balance ( a claim I did not make), this 
would not necessarily contradict or disconfirm Waltz’s 
balancing proposition. Balancing forces may still pre- 
vail at the systemic level (that is, balances of power may 
recurrently form after their' disruption), as Waltz’s 
theory predicts. This is because satisfied great powers 
are typically the most powerful ones with the greatest 
interest in maintaining the status quo. They are there- 
fore likely to balance against revisionist aggressors and 
to be successful, even when outnumbered. 

Finally, Vasquez writes: “Schweller . . . argues that 
his theory is even more realist than Waltz’s, because he 
bases his analysis on the assumption of the classical 
realists—states strive for greater power and expan- 
sion—and not on security, as| Waltz ... assumes” (p. 
905). Here again, Vasquez is only partially correct. 
Contemporary realists, such as Waltz and Walt, treat 
all states as if they were satisfied, status-quo powers 
that seek primarily to maximize their security rather 
than their power. I argue that this status-quo bias 
overlooks the main protagonists or catalysts of balance- 
of-power theory: revisionist, ¡dissatisfied powers that 
seek to expand their power at the expense of others. 
Without these states, there would be little need for 
security (or security studies) in world politics (see 
Schweller 1996). Consistent with traditional realism, 
therefore, my balance-of-interests theory includes both 
revisionist states (those that. seek to increase their 
power) and status-quo states (those that seek merely to 
keep what they already possess). By relaxing neoreal- 
ism’s assumption that all states value what they possess 
more than what they covet, my theory allows for the 
full range of state interests. 

The essential point is that, for neorealists, conflict 
and competition are framed in terms of self-preserva- 
tion, that is, states fear being dominated or even 
destroyed by others. As a result, neorealism is relatively 
silent about other important state goals, such as “tran- 
quility, profit, and power,” which Waltz (1979, 126) 
views as secondary interests that can only be safely 
sought “if survival is assured.”, History, however, shows 
otherwise (see Zakaria 1997). In the words of fellow 
realist, Raymond Aron (1966, 598): “All great states 
have jeopardized their survival to gain ulterior objec- 
tives. Hitler preferred, for himself and for Germany, 
the possibility of empire to the security of survival. Nor 
did he want empire—or an accumulation of power—as 
a means to security.” Even if we concede Waltz’s point 
that survival is the sine qua non for the pursuit of other 
goals, the question arises: When survival is assured, 
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what does neorealism explain? Not enough, in my view; 
that is why I developed balance-of-interests theory. 

By highlighting apparent theoretical contradictions 
and discrepant patterns of evidence within the realist 
research program, Vasquez’s appraisal of neotradi- 
tional research serves a useful purpose. Yet, it seems to 
me that the problem is not one of a degenerating 
research program but of underspecified scope condi- 
tions. Realists, like most other theorists in the disci- 
pline, have done a poor job of identifying the condi- 
tions required for their theories to operate; as Bobrow 
(1972, 15) put it, “one reason for conflicting generali- 
zations is the failure to state the necessary conditions 
for one rather than the other to hold.” With regard to 
the balancing proposition, I agree with Walt’s conclu- 
sion that states typically respond to threats by balanc- 
ing against, not aligning with, the source of danger. But 
because states align for reason other than security, I 
disagree with his more general claim that states usually 
balance and rarely bandwagon. As I wrote: “Walt does 
not offer a theory of alliances so much as a theory of 
how states respond to external threats” (Schweller 
1994, 83). Both his theory and his “balancing predom- 
inates” proposition apply only to threatened states. In 
contrast, I looked at how unthreatened states respond 
to opportunities in their environment and found that 
bandwagoning is a common form of behavior, espe- 
cially among dissatisfied states. The two findings ate 
not inconsistent. When proper attention is devoted to 
the scope conditions of our theories, much of what 
appears to be contradictory and discrepant proves 
consistent and complementary. 
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ohn Vasquez’s assessment of realism suffers from three serious flaws. First, his reliance on Imre 
Lakatos’s (1970) model of scientific progress is problematic, because the Lakatosian model has been 
largely rejected by contemporary historians and philosophers of science. Second, Vasquez understates 
the range and diversity of the realist research program and mistakenly sees disagreements among realists as 
evidence of theoretical degeneration. Finally, he overlooks the progressive character of contemporary realist 
theory, largely because he does not consider all the relevant literature. Disagreements within and across 
competing research programs are essential to progress and should be welcomed, but Vasquez’s effort suggests 
that criticism will be most helpful when it seeks to do more than merely delegitimate a particular research 


tradition. 


ohn Vasquez’s evaluation of the realist research 

program is a misstep on the road to better inter- 

national relations theory. By portraying realism as 

“degenerating,” Vasquez hopes to influence both 
“Individual decisions about where scholars are willing 
to place their research bets, as well as collective deci- 
sions as to which research programs deserve continued 
funding, publication, and so forth” (p. 900, emphasis 
added). In other words, his main goal is to discredit 
realism as a legitimate approach to the study of world 
politics, discourage scholars from pursuing a realist 
research agenda, and make it less likely that scholars 
working in the realist tradition will receive research 
funds or access to prominent journals. 

What evidence does Vasquez present to justify this 
extreme position? Vasquez’s (1997) criticism of realism 
is based on one philosopher of science (Imre Lakatos) 
and a handful of contemporary realist writings. Specif- 
ically, to support his charge of “degeneration,” he has 
selected two “realist” books (Waltz 1979, Walt 1987), 
two articles (Schweller 1994, Christensen and Snyder 
1990), and an eleven-page letter to the editor (Elman 
and Elman 1995). Does such a cursory survey justify 
discarding a respected intellectual tradition? Would we 
consider abandoning rational choice theory, the cogni- 
tive approach to decision making, organization theory, 
liberal theory, or the quantitative analysis of voting 
behavior on the basis of a similar sample? Even if every 
one of Vasquez’s criticisms were valid (which is not the 
case), his evaluation would say little about the value of 
the realist perspective. 

The foundation of Vasquez’s critique is Lakatos’s 
(1970) well-known essay on scientific research pro- 
grams. Lakatos argued that a research program con- 
sists of (1) a “hard core” of basic propositions accepted 
by all members of the research community, (2) a 
“negative heuristic” that deflects criticism away from 


Stephen M. Walt is Professor of Political Science and Master of the 
Social Science Collegiate Division, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
IL 60637. 

The author thanks Michael Desch, David Edelstein, Markus 
Fischer, Keir Lieber, John Mearsheimer, and Rebecca Stone for 
comments on earlier drafts. 

1 As discussed below, Wasquez’s sample is not even a comprehensrve 
survey of the relevant works on the (relatrvely) narrow subject of 
balancing behavior 


this hard core, and (3) a “positive heuristic” that 
identifies legitimate puzzles and sets the research 
agenda. According to Lakatos, a research program is 
“progressive” if new theoretical refinements lead to 
“excess empirical content” (i.e., to newly confirmed 
predictions) when compared with the earlier theory. By 
contrast, a research program is said to be “degenerat- 
ing” if each new theory is merely an ad hoc or semantic 
adjustment that explains an anomaly but does not 
anticipate some “novel fact.” 

Influenced by the Lakatosian model, Vasquez por- 
trays realism as a narrow, tightly unified research 
program that is exhibiting clear signs of degeneration. 
After describing what he takes to be realism’s hard 
core, he argues that recent theoretical refinements are 
merely ad hoc adjustments designed to rescue the 
entire paradigm from its purported empirical failings. 
He does this by showing that a handful of realists have 
advanced different theories about alliance formation. 
Vasquez sees these disagreements as a symptom of 
degeneration, because the presence of several compet- 
ing realist theories increases “the probability that the 
realist paradigm will pass some test” (p. 906). 

There are three main problems with Vasquez’s crit- 
icism. First, his reliance on Lakatos is problematic, 
both because that model of scientific progress is flawed 
and because Vasquez’s interpretation of it would justify 
abandoning most (if not all) of social science theory. 
Second, Vasquez’s characterization of the realist tradi- 
tion is misleading and understates its range and diver- 
sity. Third, Vasquez overlooks the progressive charac- 
ter of contemporary realist theorizing, in large part 
because he did not consider all the relevant literature. 
In particular, his treatment of my own work is both 
inconsistent and demonstrably inaccurate. Taken to- 
gether, these errors explain why his article leaves 
realism largely unscathed and sheds little light on how 
it might be improved. 


HOW NOT TO JUDGE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
THEORIES 


Vasquez relies on Lakatos’s model of scientific 
progress because he believes that it “has attracted the 
most consensus” as a source of criteria for judging 
theoretical merit, at least among mainstream scholars 
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of international relations (pp. 899-900). Even if this 
assertion were correct, however, it would not be a 
persuasive justification. Lakatos’s now-dated analysis 
has been largely rejected by contemporary historians 
and philosophers of science (Diesing 1991, Laudan 
1977, Suppe 1977, Toulmin 1972). Why should social 
scientists embrace a model of scientific progress that 
has been widely discredited by experts in that field? 

Lakatos’s analysis has been discarded mainly be- 
cause it does not square with what we now know about 
scientific discovery. For example, Lakatos argues that 
scientists in a particular research program share a 
“hard core” of common assumptions, but the historical 
record shows that scientists working in such a program 
often disagree about its central elements.? Similarly, 
Lakatos’s model implies that progress takes place only 
at the research frontier, while the hard core of a 
research program remains unchallenged. In fact, the 
hard core is often the object of debate, and it evolves in 
response to new empirical discoveries and conceptual 
innovations. Thus, Lakatos’s model of scientific 
progress is doubtful on purely historical grounds. 

Second, although Lakatos emphasizes that the key 
criterion in choosing between rival theories is “excess 
empirical content,” he never explains how to perform 
this sort of comparison. For Lakatos, theory T, is 
progressive if it explains everything that the old theory 
T; did, while simultaneously accounting for some un- 
anticipated “new fact.” Yet, comparing the empirical 
content of rival theories turns out to be especially 
difficult in practice, which helps explain why “neither 
Lakatos nor his followers have been able to identify any 
historical case to which the Lakatosian definition of 
progress can be shown strictly to apply” (Laudan 1977, 
77; see also Grunbaum 1976a; McCloskey 1994, chap- 
ter 7). A measure of progress that is difficult to 
operationalize is not a useful guide. 

Third, Lakatos’s rejection of ad hoc adjustments is 
inconsistent with actual scientific practice. An ad hoc 
adjustment that resolves an existing anomaly but does 
not lead to any other new facts is still an advance in our 
understanding; after all, it does answer a puzzle. Such 
an adjustment is problematic only if it simultaneously 
creates additional conceptual or empirical difficulties. 
Similarly, a refinement that limits the domain of a 
theory (i.e., by showing that it only operates under 
circumscribed conditions) is still an improvement over 
the prior but incorrect claim that the theory possessed 
a broader explanatory range. Thus, working scientists 
routinely embrace ad hoc adjustments and correctly 
regard them as part of normal scientific procedure.3 

These points suggest that Lakatos’s model is not a 


2 To note one example, both Charles Darwin and Alfred Wallace 
worked within the Darwinian “research program,” isofar as each 
believed in the core principle of natural selection. Yet, they dis- 
agreed on several basic issues, such as the inheritability of acquired 
characteristics (Richards 1987, chapters 2 and 4). 

3 As Laudan (1977, 115) puts ıt: “If some theory T, has solved more 
empirical problems than its predecessor—even just one more—then 
T is clearly preferable to T, and, cetens paribus, represents cognitive 
progress with respect to T,.. Ad hoc modifications, by their very 
definition, are empirically progressive.” See also Grunbaum 1976b. 
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sound basis for judging realism or any other research 
program. Indeed, taken to its logical conclusion, 
Vasquez’s application of Lakatos would justify aban- 
doning virtually all social science theory. Vasquez sees 
a research program as degenerating if (1) new theories 
offer no new empirical content and (2) if the program 
“goes through a number of theoryshifts...the end 
result [of which] is that collectively the family of 
theories fields a set of contradictory hypotheses which 
greatly increase the probability of at least one passing 
an empirical test” (p. 901). As we shall see, his claim 
that certain realist theories have not produced “new 
facts” is simply wrong. Moreover, his claim that the 
emergence of contradictory hypotheses is a sign of 
degeneration in effect means that when scholars in a 
particular research program advance different theories 
or reach different conclusions, then that research pro- 
gram is ipso facto beginning to degenerate. This con- 
clusion ignores the possibility that one scholar is cor- 
rect and another is incorrect, as well as the possibility 
that a particular disagreement can be reconciled by 
empirical testing or by a more precise specification of 
intervening variables or boundary conditions (Schweller 
1997). Adopting this standard would force us to reject 
virtually every research tradition in the social sciences. 


WHAT IS REALISM? 


Vasquez appears to regard realism as a single, tightly 
unified research program, centered around the ideas of 
Kenneth Waltz. This view leads him to see any major 
disagreement among realists—and especially any de- 
parture from Waltz—as a sign of degeneration, which 
in turn leads him to portray other realists as trying to 
salvage the larger paradigm through a series of ad hoc 
amendments. This perspective also allows him to count 
the discrediting of any particular realist theory as a 
blow against the entire paradigm. 

Vasquez’s view rests on an inaccurate picture of 
contemporary realist thought. In fact, realism is a 
broad research program that contains a host of com- 
peting theories. Realists begin with some general as- 
sumptions (such as states are the key actors, the 
international system is anarchic, power is central to 
political life).4 As with all successful research pro- 
grams, however, realists also disagree about a host of 
fundamental ideas. For example, Hans Morgenthau 
assumes that competition between states arises from 
the human lust for power (which he termed the animus 
dominandi), while Kenneth Waltz ignores human na- 
ture and assumes that states merely aim to survive 
(Morgenthau 1946, Waltz 1979). “Offensive” realists, 
such as Mearsheimer (1994-95), argue that great pow- 
ers seek to maximize security by maximizing their 
relative power, while “defensive” realists, such as Jack 
Snyder (1991) or Charles Glaser (1994-95), argue that 


4 Some realists might add the assumption that states are more or less 


rational actors, although several prominent realists (including the 
present author) also examine how domestic politics can affect the 
“rational” assessment of strategic interests. For a sample of recent 
attempts to identify the core features of the realist paradigm, see 
Mearsheimer 1994-95; Van Evera, n.d., chapter 1; Walt 1992b, 473. 
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great powers are generally more secure when they 
refrain from power maximization and seek to defend 
the status quo. Realists also disagree about the relative 
importance of domestic versus systems-level causes, 
the relative stability of bipolar versus multipolar 
worlds, and the importance of intentions in shaping the 
calculations of national leaders (to name but a few 
possibilities). Thus, far from being a narrow intellec- 
tual monolith, realism is a large and diverse body of 
thought whose proponents share a few important ideas 
but disagree about many others.° 

Two implications follow. First, it is hardly evidence 
of degeneration when realists advance contradictory 
arguments or reach different conclusions, just as it is 
not a major issue whenever neo-Keynesian economists, 
Skinnerian psychologists, Darwinian sociobiologists, or 
quantum physicists are at loggerheads. There are a host 
of competing theories within the realist paradigm, and 
not all of them are going,to be equally valid or useful. 
Second, the failure of a particular realist theory does 
not discredit the entire paradigm, especially since 
realism deals with a very wide variety of international 
phenomena. Vasquez focuses on a handful of authors 
in his attempt to discredit the entire approach, but this 
step mischaracterizes the broader research tradition 
and the many different theories it contains.® 

The real question to ask is whether realism—with all 
its limitations—has advanced or impeded our under- 
standing of international relations. On this issue, even 
well-known critics of realism concede that it has been 
an influential tradition precisely because it sheds con- 
siderable, if only partial, light on a number of impor- 
tant international phenomena (Keohane 1984, 1986; 
Ruggie, 1983; Wendt n.d.).” 


POWER, THREAT, AND EMPIRICAL 
CONTENT 


The problems with Vasquez’s analysis are evident in his 
discussion of my own work. To begin with, he cannot 
make up his mind about the theoretical status of 
balance-of-threat theory. He begins by portraying my 


5 Recent examples and discussions of the broad body of realist 
thought include Brooks 1997; Brown, Lynn-Jones, and Miller 1995; 
Desch 1996; Deudney 1993; Elman 1996; Frankel 1996a, 1996b; 
Gilpin 1986, Grieco 1990; Van Evera n.d., chapter 1; and Zakaria 
1992. 

6 The most egregious example is Vasquez’s claim that Colin and 
Miriam Elman’s 1995 letter to the editor of International Secunty 
ulustrates the response to Schroeder of scholars “sympathetic to 
realism” (p 908) Such an assertion would be valid only if realism 
were ın fact a single theory and 1f all so-called realists agreed with the 
Elmans’ position. Vasquez offers no evidence that this is the case, 
which it 1s surely not 

7 For example, realism provides cogent explanations for (1) the 
failure of all modern efforts to gain hegemony over the state system; 
(2) the nearly unversal tendency for great powers to be extremely 
sensitive to shifts in the balance of power, (3) the constancy of 
security competition among great powers; (4) the difficulty of sus- 
taming effective international cooperation; (5) the tendency for great 
powers to acquire either formal empires or informal spheres of 
influence, and (6) the tendency for great powers to imitate one 
another other over time. Realism does not provide the only expla- 
nation for these (and other) phenomena, but it contains a set of 
explanations that one would not want to dismiss out of hand 


theory as a direct refutation of Waltz’s neorealist 
balance-of-power theory, based on my assertion that 
states tend to balance against threats rather than 
against power alone. In his view, this challenge to 
Waltz has “devastating” consequences for the realist 
paradigm. As Vasquez puts it, “if... power and threat 
are independent, as they are perceived to be by the 
states in Walt’s sample, then something may be awry in 
the realist world” (p. 904). 

Yet, it is hardly clear why refuting Waltz would lead 
us to abandon the realist paradigm in toto. Vasquez 
clearly regards my work as part of the realist paradigm, 
so if I have correctly refuted Waltz, then realism is a 
progressive program after all. To avoid this obvious 
challenge to his argument, Vasquez reverses course 
and argues that balance of threat theory is merely a 
“felicitous phrase” that “makes states’ behavior appear 
much more consistent with the larger paradigm than it 
actually is.” In particular, he claims my theory “does 
not point to any novel facts other than the discrepant 
evidence [and] .... does not have any excess empirical 
content compared to the original theory, except that it 
now takes the discrepant evidence and says it supports 
a new variant of realism” (pp. 904-5). In short, 
Vasquez begins by calling balance-of-threat theory a 
“devastating” challenge to Waltz, based on the claim 
that power and threat are wholly independent con- 
cepts. But he quickly backtracks to argue that balance- 
of-threat theory is merely a semantic repackaging of 
Waltz’s theory that does not point to any novel facts. 
He cannot have it both ways. 

As it turns out, both assertions are incorrect. With 
respect to the first, I do not see power and threat as 
independent. Balance-of-threat theory openly incorpo- 
rates power, subsuming it (along with geography, of- 
fensive capabilities, and intentions) within the more 
general concept of threat.8 Balance-of-power theory 
predicts that states will ally against the strongest state in 
the system, but balance-of-threat theory predicts they 
will tend to ally against the most threatening. ‘Thus, the 
latter can explain not only why a state may align against 
the strongest power (if its power makes it the most 
dangerous) but also why one state may balance against 
another state which is not necessarily the strongest but 
which is seen as more threatening on account of its 
proximity, aggressive intentions, or acquisition of espe- 
cially potent means of conquest. The two theories are 
not the same, although they share certain elements. 

With respect to the second assertion that balance- 
of-threat theory is merely a semantic repackaging, I 
point to several of my works that offer novel facts. 
Balance-of-threat theory was originally laid out in my 
1987 book, which examined alliance behavior in the 
Middle East. The final chapter showed, however, that it 
can also explain the anomalous distribution of power 
between the Soviet and American alliance systems 


8 As I wrote in The Ongins of Alliances: “Balancing and bandwagon- 
ing are usually framed solely in terms of capabilities.... This 
conception should be revised, however, to account for the other 
factors that statesmen consider when deciding with whom to ally. 
Although power ts an important part of the equation, ıt ıs not the only 
one” (Walt 1987, 21, emphasis added; see also 263-4). 
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during the Cold War. In a subsequent article (not cited 
by Vasquez), the theory was used to explain the 
alliance behavior of four different states in Southwest 
Asia (Walt 1988). Another article (also not mentioned 
by Vasquez) shows how balance-of-threat theory ex- 
plains alliance dynamics in Europe during the 1930s, a 
period that poses an especially demanding test for the 
theory. In particular, the theory explains why (1) the 
East European states failed to balance effectively 
against both Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union, (2) 
the United States was the last great power to mobilize 
for World War II, and (3) Great Britain and France 
balanced more slowly than hindsight might dictate. 
Parenthetically, this article also shows that Britain and 
France did not fail to balance the rising threat from 
Nazi Germany, as Vasquez, Schroeder, and others 
imply (Walt 1992b). Other scholars have successfully 
used balance-of-threat theory to explain the formation 
of the Gulf War coalition in 1990-91 and to analyze 
the grand strategy of the United States in the post- 
Cold War period (Garnham 1991, Mastanduno 1997). 
Finally, Vasquez does not refer to my recent efforts to 
apply the theory to a new realm—the international 
consequences of domestic revolutions (Walt 1992a, 
1996). Thus, Vasquez’s central claim—that balance-of- 
threat theory does not have “excess empirical con- 
tent”—is false. And with this error exposed, his argu- 
ment collapses. 


CONCLUSION 


Viewed as a whole, Vasquez’s essay is a classic illus- 
tration of the hazards of small sample size. First, he 
relies on one modern work on the history and philos- 
ophy of science. Second, he relies on five contemporary 
realist works. Finally, he cursorily surveys the writings 
he examines, thereby missing the novel facts they 
uncover. This combination of problems is fatal to his 
argument, and prevents him from offering a useful 
criticism of realism in general or the specific body of 
literature under examination. 

This failure is unfortunate, because realism is not 
without flaws and certainly should be exposed to 
criticism. The realist perspective offers a simple and 
powerful way to understand relations among political 
groups (including states) and offers compelling (albeit 
imperfect) accounts of a diverse array of international 
phenomena. But it is hardly the only way to study 
international relations. In the future, as in the past, 
scholars will continue to revise and extend the diverse 
body of realist thought. In doing so, they will inevitably 
disagree in various ways. At the same time, other 
scholars will pursue a variety of nonrealist research 
programs, and the resulting competition among differ- 
ent approaches will help us refine our understanding of 
international politics. The clash of theories both within 
and across competing research programs is essential to 
progress in the social sciences and should be welcomed. 
Progress will be swifter, however, if criticism seeks to 
do more than merely delegitimate realism, or any other 
approach a critic happens to dislike. 
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In this lucid and intelligent book, Susan Bickford offers an 
account of democratic deliberation meant to show the polit- 
ical significance, as well as the interconnection, of group 
memberships and individual opimons. Whereas many demo- 
cratic theorists focus on the nature of good reasons or the 
conditions necessary for uncoerced consensus, Bickford high- 
lights the qualities of listening required to bridge misunder- 
standings fostered by unequal relations of social power and to 
allow collective action amid the dissonances that remain. 
Drawing upon Aristotle, Arendt, Merleau-Ponty, and con- 
temporary feminist theory, she contributes to attempts by 
deliberative democrats to make theoretical and institutional 
space for group-specific oppressions, interests, and identities 
while also attending to the complex heterogeneity of social 
groups. 

Bickford turns to Aristotle for an account of political 
deliberation as requiring attention to the variety of perspec- 
tives in the state, but she shows how he tends to read these 
perspectives in terms of material conditions, mitigating the 
need actually to listen to other citizens. She uses Arendt to 
depict public action as a process of self-creation and trans- 
formation; possibilities for understanding and alliance cannot 
be derived from the preexisting opimions or interests of 
groups. Furthermore, the vitality of the public sphere re- 
quires that we recognize the individual distinctiveness made 
manifest through public speech and action. 

Bickford’s focus is on a tension between recognizing the 
relevance of social position to public identity and hearing 
“plurality’—the distinctive life story and set of opinions 
embodied in individual voices. Arendt insists that to preserve 
plurality, the public sphere has to allow citizens to express 
who they are without reference to what they are: Politics must 
be insulated from the material conditions of “the social.” 
Bickford modifies Arendt: While our opinions are our own, 
they are expressed in vernaculars that reflect our group 
memberships and are mterpreted ın terms of hierarchical 
relations of group power. “The content of my speech may 
disclose a distinct personal identity, but my way of speaking 
may also point to a specific social, cultural, racial, and 
gendered identity” (p. 96). 

Drawing upon a range of feminist work on social location 
and public identity, Bickford argues that putatively neutral 
norms of communication in fact privilege powerful groups’ 
speech structures, voice qualities, affective dispositions, and 
ways of framing statements. Actual patterns of speech com- 
bine with stereotypes to keep the opinions of members of 
oppressed groups from being heard. Iris Young has made a 
similar point, arguing that democratic institutions should give 
an explicit place to group-specific perspectives through rep- 
resentation, vetoes, and so on. But Bickford, like many other 
critics, argues that Young neglects the multiplicity and inde- 
terminacy of identities and interests, and so courts an identity 
politics that would subsume plurality to reductive group 
definitions. Bickford does not wish to treat group identities as 
a fiction, but she does want to mobilize group identities in 
ways that preserve a public place for plurality. She draws on 
the work of several feminists of color, particularly Gloria 
Anzaldúa, to describe a multiple-voiced subjectivity that 
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acknowledges its origins while refiguring identity in public 
space: “This understanding gives rise to the possibility of a 
public identity that is more than just a string of labels, yet 
does not ignore the relevance to our lives of the groups those 
labels name” (p. 125). 

She then offers a nuanced philosophical discussion of 
listening, showing how it maintains one’s own perspective as 
background while focusing on the situation and opinions of 
another: The point is not to merge voices but to hear 
divergent perspectives in relation to one another. An aware- 
ness of this dissonance can clarify the nature of conflicts, and 
the very fact of recognizing divergent perspectives can guide 
collective action while fostering a commitment to continuing 
the conversation. 

Bickford successfully shows how listening, as a particular 
form of reflexivity and understanding, can make deliberative 
space for the perspectives both of groups marginalized by 
dominant discourses and of individuals marginalized by the 
language of “groups.” But there is a difficult dialectic be- 
tween the political assertion of marginalized group perspec- 
tives and attentiveness to the diversity of the individuals 
constituting these groups. Bickford remains too close to 
Arendt in her stress on plurality, thereby drawing her argu- 
ment away from the exigencies of politics. This is a matter 
of emphasis: In her discussion of poststructuralist femi- 
nism, Bickford explicitly leaves space for the political 
assertion of social identities. But more often than not, she 
worries about group memberships obscuring individual 
distinctiveness: “If my membership in a group is the only 
lens through which I am perceived, then I cannot appear as 
a person with a unique story and singular opinions. The 
expression of human plurality is blocked by assumptions 
that I am simply a representation of others who look and 
sound like me” (p. 101). 

There are political contexts in which justice demands a 
focus on individual distinctrveness and on the threat posed by 
stereotypes or group labels. Anzaldúa, for example, contests 
invocations of group solidarity that would force her to choose 
one aspect of her identity over others or draw lines between 
parts of her identity. Here, the stifling of plurality indicates 
that a group definition is impositional in ways that may 
demand political attention (some readers may agree with 
Bickford that failing to hear individual opinions 1s itself a 
political harm; others may see the stifling of plurality by 
group definitions as a marker of possible injustices to sub- 
groups). 

In other contexts, however, resistance to oppression re- 
quires strong generalizations about group-specific interests 
and perspectives. Some of Bickford’s own examples madver- 
tently bring out the importance of invocations of an opposi- 
tional collectivity: The students who wonder whether to use 
black English in their letter challenging police brutality seem 
comfortable with generalizations about their interests and 
perspectives as compared to those of the police (pp. 127-8). 
They may find a moment, later, for questioning whether they 
all really do mistrust the police; whether their diverse gen- 
ders, classes, and sexualities complicate stories about their 
collective identity; or whether they are missmg opportunities 
for alliances with members of the police force; in writing 
the letter, though, they legitimately may stick with a gener- 
alization like “blacks have good reason to mistrust the 
police.” Such a generalization brings out politically salient 
patterns, without insisting that every member of the group 
share a single characteristic (see Cressida Heyes, “Back to 
the Rough Ground: Wittgenstein, Essentialism, and Fem- 
inist Methodologies,” ın Naomi Scheman, ed., Rereading 
the Canon: Feminist Interpretations of Ludwig Wittgenstein, 
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1998); the generalization is important in contesting an 
injustice even as its imprecision risks imposing new exclu- 
sions and injustices. 

Listening has a crucial role to play both when collective 
identities are asserted and when they are questioned or 
challenged, but it may not play the same role or take the same 
form in the two political moments. Insofar as we want to 
trace the political implications and institutional conditions of 
good democratic listening, we need to explore strategies for 
asserting a “we” (say, for purposes of representation or 
mobilization), for interrogating a “we,” and for deciding 
when to do one or the other (e.g., see William E. Connolly, 
The Ethos of Pluralization, 1995). Bickford gives us an impor- 
tant start on this project, but to understand how listening may 
inform democratic politics in its breadth, we need to look 
more carefully at particular cases, supplementing her empha- 
sis on plurality with attention to the politics of generalization 
and to the dialectic between these two aspects of collective 
action. 


Privacy and the Politics of Intimate Life. By Patricia Boling. 
Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1996. 192p. $37.50 
cloth, $15.95 paper. 

Women, Politics, and Reproduction: The Liberal Legacy. By 
Ingrid Makus. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1996. 
274p. $55.00 cloth, $19.95 paper. 


Eileen Bresnahan, University of Utah 


Although these books cover some of the same ground—both 
discuss issues related to abortion and to arguments for the 
transformation of politics in terms of an ethic of care—they 
do so in different ways, from very different perspectives, 
and with widely divergent degrees of success. Boling’s is a 
feminist reconsideration of the dangers and the value of 
privacy, animated by her own conflicted feelings about this 
concept. Agreeing that privacy both obscures power and 
Oppression and also protects some of the most valuable 
and vital areas of human experience and personality, 
Boling critically questions the extent to which “the per- 
sonal is political,” examines distinctions between what is 
private and what is political, and argues that the mainte- 
nance of this distinction is necessary if either politics or 
intimate life are to be fully human. She discusses Hannah 
Arendt, the privacy needs of families and of gays, “outing,” 
identity politics, and problems in the language and in the 
legal definitions of privacy, in an interesting and nuanced 
attempt to sort out why privacy deserves our respect. As a 
result, her account is constructed of tensions and complex- 
ities, making it an engaging way to revisit in the context of 
gender and sexuality a familiar issue, as well as a suitable 
book for introducing students to some of the problems in 
both privacy and modern politics. 

I must, however, take exception to Boling’s claim that one 
of the central virtues of her work is its description of how 
issues of private life—by being transposed into common 
political language and delivered in the proper political “spir- 
it’—can be transformed into political issues. Specifically, 
what troubles me is the reductive optimism that creeps in 
when Boling discusses the politically transformative possibil- 
ities of “mother’s issues.” This discussion is largely detached 
from considerations of power and interest in maintaining the 
status quo of gendered relations, arguing that if women and 
women’s concerns can just be taken seriously by those in 
power—and essentially proposing that if we can just abolish 
gender roles and move on from there—things will be very 
different. Indeed, they would be, but is not that the sticking 
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point? Like the old slogan/question, “What if they had a war 
and nobody came?” such theorizing skips over the hard 
questions of transformation ın a context of socially sanc- 
tioned power imbalances, in favor of imagining our instanta- 
neous reincarnation into a society of angels. Surely, this is 
nothing that legions of political theorists have not done 
before, but I was disappointed to find it in such a generally 
honest work. 

Makus, in contrast, is concerned not with privacy but with 
autonomy (I agree with Boling that the former is not merely 
an aspect of the latter) and less with ambiguity than with 
establishing a correct reading of canonical liberal texts. Her 
work is aimed at setting right the erroneous “femunist” view ° 
that liberals exclude women from their models of political 
community because they believe women lack rationality. 
Instead, Makus contends that women are excluded precisely 
because they are seen as rational and capable of acting in 
response to their own self-interest, and also that it is because 
of parent-child relations (rather than adult female-male 
relations, on which she believes feminists have too greatly 
focused) that this exclusion is seen as necessary by liberals. In 
essence, Makus argues that women are subordinated in 
liberal society for reasons of reproduction. Because liberals 
see the bearing and rearing of children as advancing impor- 
tant political ends—population regulation, the generational 
continuity of the political community (through education in 
citizenship to create consenting adults), and the accumula- 
tion of excess property—they hold the self-interest of women 
more important to the survival of the social and political 
order than that of men. What scares liberal political theorists 
about women’s equality is the idea that women may use their 
rational self-interest to ignore their duties to reproduction 
aud to the family and consequently may damage what is 
alleged to be the general well-being of society. On the one 
hand, Hobbes and Locke—although seeing men and women 
as mostly alike in reason, self-interest, and political capaci- 
ties, and often viewing women’s social inferiority as more a 
matter of custom than of inferior capacities—address this 
fear by making wives in civil society subject to their husbands. 
On the other hand, J.S. Mill—although he explicitly argues 
that women should have the same rights and opportunities as 
do men—assures his readers that though women be given 
equal rights, they will continue to care selflessly for families 
because they are different from men, granting women formal 
equality of opportunity not likely to translate into equal 
outcomes. 

Makus contends that presently Hobbesian, Lockean, and 
Millsian alternatives “are assumed or invoked to regulate, 
maintain, and account for links between generations” (p. 
130). Hobbes’s model leads to a view of the parent-child 
relationship as contractual and as requiring extensive state 
intervention and support; Locke’s to a belief in our divinely 
ordained duty to bear and rear children in order to ensure 
generational continuity; and Mill’s to the idea that women 
have a greater propensity than men to care for children, to 
see their own interests as identical to those of their families, 
and in general to be more caring and nurturing of others. In 
contemporary debates over reproductive freedom, “Hobbes- 
ian self-interest” guides pro-choice arguments, while “Lock- 
ean duty” informs the pro-life; meanwhile, feminist discourse 
has become preoccupied with a Millsian “ethic of care,” a 
development Makus finds disturbing, given liberal soctety’s 
clear willingness to assign to women “the ‘costs of caring’ ” 
(p. 156). 

Although Makus’s work is useful in providing another 
perspective on Hobbes’s and Locke’s views of women’s 
rationality, it suffers the enormous problem that, because her 
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new explanations for women’s exclusion unquestioningly 
assume male dominance at their basis, they really do not 
explain very much at all. For example, one of her central 
contentions—that Hobbes and Locke see mothering as ra- 
tional instead of natural and so fear granting women self- 
interest because this might disrupt generational continu- 
ity—is undercut by the acknowledged fact that liberals find 
it “difficult to show that mothéring or fathering is in the 
parents’ interests” (p. 167, my emphasis). Why, then, are 
women subordinated to ensure, their reproduction, while 
men are provided incentives connected to power and 
control over women and children to compensate them for 
their reproductive trouble? Makus’s answer would seem to 
be that liberals believe women's labor is more important 
than men’s to the propagation of the species, because 
women can choose to terminate a pregnancy. But how is 
this problem better solved by making women subordinate 
to men than men subordinate to women? Might not a 
social structure in which women bore children and men 
reared them (without compensation, besides providing 
numerous personal services and domestic labor) alter 
women’s incentive structure relative to reproduction at 
least as much as their subordination does? 

An assumption of male dominance is also required by 
Makus’s contention that liberals’ exclusion of women has 
more to do with parent-child relations than with male-female 
relations. Certainly, liberals want to ensure generational 
continuity, but might this be done only by their methods? The 
methods liberals have chosen have everything to do with adult 
male-female relationships, in which reproductive labor is but 
one form of uncompensated and generally unrecognized 
labor that women provide to men and to the liberal state. 
Makus seems to have missed that liberals want to ensure the 
continuity of the political community only in ways that also 
maintain male dominance. She argues that women are sub- 
ordinated in liberalism because their self-interest might 
frustrate the political desire to ensure reproduction, but she 
fails to see that their subordination secures this in a way 
organized from the outset by a presumption of male domi- 
nance. i 

The above problems may well be related to Makus’s casual 
familiarity with feminist theory (most apparent in her last 
chapter on feminist alternatives). Certainly, the idea that 
women’s subordination is tied to our reproductive capacity is 
not at all new, and it would have helped had Makus tried to 
locate her work in the feminist debates. Instead, she appar- 
ently does not see herself as participating in those debates 
but as beyond them, choosing to create a novel recategori- 
zation of leading feminist theorists that appears either igno- 
rant or willfully dismissive of many of the theoretical affinities 
and central preoccupations that have lead to the more 
common taxonomy. Had she sought to understand what 
motivates feminist inquiry and to become more than pass- 
ingly familiar with the complex body of work that makes up 
feminist theory, perhaps she would not have constructed such 
a naive and circular account. 

This unfamiliarity with feminist theory is not a problem 
for Boling, who demonstrates a sophisticated understand- 
ing of feminist perspectives and politics. Those who wish 
an introduction from this angle to some of the issues 
related to abortion and maternal thinking will find much of 
value in her book. Though Makus may provide those 
concerned with Hobbes, Locke, and Mill new insights into 
their views on women, I would advise the uninitiated to 
take her attempts to explain and critique feminist theory 
with a large grain of salt. 


Reasonable Democracy: Jürgen Habermas and the Politics 
of Discourse. By Simone Chambers. Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1996. 250p. $39.95 cloth, $16.95 paper. 


William E. Scheuerman, University of Pittsburgh 


Simone Chambers has written an extremely learned, carefully 
argued defense of Jurgen Habermas’s theory of communica- 
tive rationality as a basis for conceptualizing deliberative 
democracy. Those interested in contemporary continental 
political thought will be hard-pressed to find a more cogent 
exposition of the enormously complicated twists and turns of 
Habermas’s social and political theory over the course of the 
last twenty years, let alone any competing account that does 
as good a job of relating his ideas to contemporary North 
American debates in political theory. Chambers’s book cap- 
tures the nuances of Habermas’s ideas without getting bogged 
down ın the jargon and turgid prose characteristic of much of 
Habermasian scholarship. Needless to say, this is an impres- 
sive scholarly achievement. 

Chambers begins by making the seemingly trivial assertion 
that “the more we employ noncoercive public debate to 
resolve our deepest collective moral, political, and social 
disputes, the better” (p. 1). By the work’s conclusion, Cham- 
bers has made a plausible case that the everyday intuition 
that open dialogue provides the best means for grappling 
with political and moral conflict is most richly articulated by 
Habermas’s model of communicative rationality, and a de- 
rivative conception of democracy according to which decision 
making is legitimate only when it rests on a process of 
unhindered, free-wheeling deliberative exchange. Although 
many scholars have similarly sought to defend Habermas in 
recent years, Chambers’s effort is superior to theirs in at least 
three respects. First, she provides a refreshingly accessible 
discussion of the idiosyncrasies of Habermas’s proceduralist 
and deontological moral and political theory, in which she 
thematizes his debt to Kant while rightly emphasizing the 
important ways in which Habermas breaks dramatically with 
much of Kantianism. (This element of the book makes it 
particularly appropriate for graduate level courses in contem- 
porary political theory.) 

Second, Chambers offers an excellent sustained compari- 
son of Habermas and liberal theorists like Rawls and Scan- 
lon. Although emphasizing the commonalities underlying 
Habermas and the most sophisticated recent versions of 
liberal theory, Chambers suggests that only Habermas’s 
theory can succeed in resolving immanent problems within 
Rawls and Scanlon: Habermas alone succeeds in overcoming 
the internal tensions of contemporary liberal theory. 

Third, Chambers does a good job of arguing that Haber- 
mas’s political theory is superior both to competing rational 
choice and postmodern interpretations of democratic legiti- 
macy. The former mistakenly posits that strategic action 
suffices to ground and stabilize democracy, whereas the latter 
obscures the crucial difference between coercion and persua- 
sion by conceiving of deliberation as inevitably entailing 
willful, arbitrary power. Although adherents of neither ori- 
entation are likely to find her criticisms convincing, she 
formulates a set of arguments which they will have to take 
seriously. 

Despite these strengths, it is hard to avoid the conclusion 
that Chambers’s work suffers from an ambiguity endemic to 
much recent Habermasian scholarship. On the one hand, 
Habermas’s conception of discourse ethics is supposed to 
constitute the starting point for a critical theory of society, 
capable of justifying substantial reforms of contemporary 
capitalist democracy. Particularly in his earliest discussions of 
the idea of communicative rationality, its role as a normative 
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starting point for a radical critique of so-called late capitalism 
and the pervasive apathy and privatism of contemporary 
liberal democracy loomed large (Jurgen Habermas, Legitima- 
tion Crisis, 1973). On the other hand, Habermas has tended 
to moderate his political passions in recent years, while 
simultaneously reformulating many of his original ideas 
about communicative rationality and democratic politics; he 
now is skeptical of the viability of radical democratic calls for 
increased participation, and he has distanced himself from 
the traditional socialist critique of capitalism that played such 
an important role in his early work. Even those sympathetic 
to Habermas have worried that his recent contributions have 
abandoned too much of the critical agenda that once made 
his project so appealing to young left-wing political and social 
theorists. 

Chambers’s defense of Habermas reveals a similar ambiv- 
alence. On the one hand, Chambers never tires of asserting 
that free-wheeling debate a la Habermas is incompatible with 
coercion and many forms of inequality. On the other hand, 
how much of a challenge this proviso in fact poses to the 
pervasive inequalities of contemporary society remains un- 
clear. Chambers is somewhat dismissive toward those, like 
Nancy Fraser, who have argued that Habermas’s model of 
deliberative democracy fails to take the problems of gender 
and class inequality seriously enough (pp. 206-7). In a 
revealing choice of words, Chambers states that her main 
concern is with situating noncoercive debate “within the 
existing institutional framework of liberal democracies” (p. 
10, my emphasis). Consistent with this, she has little to say 
about the massive problems posed to reasonable deliberation 
by contemporary capitalism, and her minimal suggestions for 
political reform could easily have come from those for whom 
critical theory is anathema (p. 196). Indeed, her attempt in 
the book’s concluding section to apply Habermas’s theory 
potentially obscures the profound limits on deliberation 
within contemporary society. According to Chambers, some 
crucial improvements in ties between French- and English- 
speaking Quebecers, based on relatively rich “communicative 
ties that bind participants” (p. 245), can be adduced as 
evidence for the superiority of Habermas’s model of deliber- 
ative democracy. Even if we bracket issues raised by Cham- 
bers’s surprisingly positive interpretation of recent Canadian 
developments, another problem presents itself: If political 
debate within present-day Canada constitutes an illustration 
of Habermas’s theory, then what exactly is so “critical” about 
that theory? Of course, we all prefer that the Canadians 
continue to engage in debate rather than shoot each other. 
By the same token, Chambers’s interpretation and applica- 
tion of Habermas suggests a striking deflation of the ambi- 
tious political energies that once motored Habermasian 
critical theory. 


Public Morality and Liberal Society. By Harry M. Clor. 
Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 1996. 
235p. $32.95. 


Dennis G. Stevens, Augustana College 


In opposition to dominant trends ın scholarship and changing 
popular attitudes, Harry Clor presents a careful, reasoned 
argument on behalf of what he calls “an ethic of decency” (p. 
14). This ethic, he suggests, is essential to the health and 
survival of liberal democracy m ways that are rarely recog- 
nized today. He writes for both the educated citizen and the 
professional scholar, with the earlier chapters addressing 
broad subjects in nontechnical language and the later chap- 
ters focusing on more abstract, scholarly controversies. The 
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argument of the book is characterized by the same modera- 
tion that Clor hopes will reemerge in public affairs. Its style 
reflects its substance. The arguments that he challenges are 
never rejected out of hand; all are given their due as he 
encourages his readers to avoid the extremes of absolutism, 
on the one hand, and relativism, on the other (p. 7). 

Clor’s main argument is that liberal democracy depends on 
moral character. Although the cultivation of virtue is clearly 
not the end of liberal democracy, Clor contends that our 
theoretical and practical founders recognized the need for a 
public morality supported by law. Liberal democracy depends 
on moral character ın two ways. First, citizens who wish to 
govern themselves need to be capable of self-control; they 
must be able to avoid at least “the grosser forms of incivility” 
(p. 68). Second, liberal democracy depends ultimately on 
mutual respect among citizens. If we lose the ability to 
respect one another and see one another only as “objects” or 
“opportunities for self-gratification,” then we will become 
“unfit for sustained cooperation in the conduct of civic 
affairs” (p. 68). 

Public morality is usually supported by two different ra- 
tionales: One points to the need in any community for 
common beliefs, and the other concentrates on the desirabul- 
ity of virtue itself. The first view is offered by authors such as 
Patrick Devlin, but Clor argues that societies with no shared 
beliefs can survive. Rather, the question is whether such’ 
societies are desirable. Clor offers as an example a hypothet- 
ical society in which one-third are devoted monogamists, 
one-third polygamists, and the rest are promiscuous hedo- 
nists (p. 49). It would be difficult for Devlin to prove that such 
a society is destined to disappear. The deeper question is 
whether “the civic community per se [has] a legitimate 
interest in maintaining a preferred way of life” (p. 50). The 
second view is offered by classical philosophers such as 
Aristotle and focuses on the desirability of virtue, but Clor 
makes it clear that the liberal regime cannot promote virtue 
for its own sake. The virtues that can be promoted legiti- 
mately in liberal democracy are those tied directly to its 
health and survival. He calls this an “intermediate morality” 
(p. 74), something less than classical virtue, and something 
more than mere abstention from violence, theft, and fraud. 

Is a public morality supported by law part of the liberal 
tradition? Can one find support for it in Locke or in the 
writings of our founders? Clor argues that one must distin- 
guish between classical liberalism and “a new and more 
aggressive liberalism” (p. 31). Classical liberalism in many 
ways assumes that public morality is needed, whether or not 
it allows for the promotion of public morality as a matter of 
principle. As Clor puts it, classical liberalism is more “accom- 
modating.” But Clor does not deny that, in a fundamental 
sense, liberalism must be moderated by principles ın many 
ways not “intrinsic to its theory” (p. 173), principles from 
preliberal philosophy or religion. Challenged today by ideas 
that emerged after its birth, liberal democracy may need to 
turn to ideas that preceded its birth for its survival. 

Since liberal democracy depends on a morality that is not 
produced or sustained spontaneously (p. 133), Clor argues 
that the law must play a role. The law is the authoritative 
voice of the political community, and while it is true that the 
law establishes punishments for certain kinds of behavior, its 
truly important role is that of educator. “The law teaches by 
promulgating” (p. 78), stresses Clor. It announces that cer- 
tain ethical standards are the “norms of the civic community” 
(p. 78). Clor admits along with Rousseau that the power of 
law 1s limited to the preservation of morality, not the creation 
of a new morality. Prudence would dictate, therefore, that 
some morally undesirable activities are too much a part of 
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our society to eradicate. But the law can still be a powerful 
teaching tool. It cannot be used to create a virtuous regime, 
but it can help limit the growth of vices that threaten liberal 
society. 

Central to Clors project is his attempt to revive the 
classical notion of politically releyant moral harm (p. 111). 
Clor challenges the contemporary view that the political 
community can concern itself only with the physical harm 
that one person may inflict upon another, a view which leads 
to the “insistence that the liberal state must be neutral toward 
ways of life” (p. 32). The political community, he argues, 
cannot ignore the long-term effects of morally harmful ways 
of life. The liberal state needs to discourage activities that are 
“dehumanizing” (p. 22). It needs to support a view of 
humanness in order to accomplish this, which means that the 
law cannot be indifferent to what is morally better and 
morally worse. 

The issue of dehumanization is especially important for 
understanding Clor’s critique of pornography. His friendly 
critique of the new feminist movement opposed to pornog- 
raphy suggests that his “ethic of decency” is more direct and 
relevant than the feminist “ethic of equality.” Contrary to 
authors like Catherine MacKinnon, Clor argues that pornog- 
raphy does more than assert male dominance (although it 
often does this); pornography reduces the human to the 
subhuman, denying the possibility of love or mutual respect. 
Pornography is more than “discriminatory” (p. 189); it robs 
civil society of the idea of humanness, an idea upon which it 
depends. Pornography portrays everyone as an object, and 
civil life is impossible when this is the dominant idea. 

Clor’s book should be read by everyone who hopes to think 
about the issue of public morality. His moderate challenge to 
immoderation is not designed to prove that his view is 
absolutely right; rather, he hopes to encourage reasoned 
debate and inquiry. In the final analysis, it may be that Clor’s 
book will be too reasonable to have the kind of effect that it 
should. Has debate even in the academy abandoned reason 
too much to tolerate such a quiet book? 


Beyond Orientalism: Essays on Cross-Cultural Encounter. 
By Fred Dallmayr. Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1996. 277p. $19.95. 


Norma Claire Moruzzi, University of Illinois at Chicago 


In the nearly two decades since it was first published, Edward 
Said’s (1979) Onentalism has become an interdisciplinary 
classic, a text that has reshaped scholarly approaches to 
cross-cultural study in a variety of fields. The book is a 
focused examination of the relationship between power and 
knowledge, and Said’s argument, that “the Orient” as such is 
field of inquiry constructed in the West, the intellectual 
apparatus of a larger project of Western economic, military, 
and cultural domination, still resonates. This work is one of 
the key texts in a range of contemporary critiques that place 
the assumptions and categories df modern knowledge into 
question, and Said has himself developed the explicitly 
political aspect of his argument in his extensive writings on 
the Palestinian question. It offers all those interested in the 
critique of knowledge a provocation to extend the range of 
their own intellectual concerns. 

Beyond Orientalism is an attempt to take up this challenge. 
Fred Dallmayr is a noted political theorist who specializes in 
continental philosophy, and here he connects his own work to 
Said’s critique of Western representations of the nonwestern 
world. The book, a collection of related essays, studies the 
links between Asian traditions of philosophy and internal 


critiques of the rationalist model that have emerged within 
the Western tradition itself. The first chapter deals with 
Tzvetan Todorov’s (1984) The Conquest of Amenca, but the 
other eight essays all discuss Indian philosophers or writers 
whose work relates directly to trends in Indian philosophy. 
These pieces will serve many readers as an admirable intro- 
duction to the thought of several relatively lesser known 
Indian and Japanese philosophers, imcluding Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan, J. L. Mehta, the Indologist Wilhelm Halb- 
fass, and Kitaro Nishida and the Kyoto School of Buddhist 
philosophy. Dallmayr carefully explicates these writers’ philo- 
sophic concerns, connections among their texts, and links 
between their texts and the writings of Western philosophers, 
such as Heidegger, Gadamer, Derrida, and Habermas, with 
whom his readers are probably more familiar. For a collec- 
tion of discretely written essays, the book contains a remark- 
able coherence, and it indicates a sustained engagement by its 
author with a particular area of Asian thought. 

As successful as it is, however, the book is not really an 
extension of Said’s political and intellectual project. That 
project involved a rethinking of the terms of the cross- 
cultural intellectual encounter, not simply an invitation to 
engage with the foreign as the new. Unfortunately, although 
Dallmayr is attempting to give fresh consideration to the 
contributions of Asian philosophers to modern epistemology, 
he does so within the confines of the same familiar intellec- 
tual discourse that gives his book its satisfying coherence: the 
discourse defined by the figures of Gadamer, Derrida, Haber- 
mas, and most especially Heidegger. That most of the Asian 
thinkers about whom Dallmayr writes themselves accept the 
definitions of the dominant epistemological discourse only 
highlights this problem in the essays. 

Said’s work focused attention on the classificatory patterns 
that shape all cross-cultural projects, especially those that run 
East/West, and the structures of power that inform them, 
from the eighteenth century through the present. Yet, Dall- 
mayr misreads Said, equating Orientalism with a historical 
period (nineteenth-century colonialism) rather than a set of 
power relations that continue to need to be interrogated. 
Since Dallmayr is explicitly premising his book on Said’s 
argument, this misreading creates theoretical and method- 
ological problems, and certain of his classificatory patterns 
are especially troubling. First among them is the selection of 
authors, which 1s not at all to say that they are not worth the 
consideration Dallmayr gives them. These are significant 
thinkers, yet it is striking that none of them seem to be 
scrutinizing the role of power in the construction of knowl- 
edge that Said emphasized was so important. Instead, Dall- 
mayr seems to have selected philosophers whose work in fact 
illustrates one of the patterns of the Orientalist project: the 
reconciliation of supposedly authentic Eastern ways of being 
or thinking with supposedly completely distmct Western 
norms. This impression is only strengthened when Dallmayr 
approvingly notes Radhakrishnan’s 1936 appointment to an 
Oxford chair as a sign of the end of Orientalism, rather than 
its insidious confirmation, or describes Wilhelm Halbfass as 
an Indologist who can be an “honest broker” (p. 116) for 
cross-cultural encounter. These stylistic details are indicative 
of the deeper problem with the pattern of the selection of 
authors, which is the question not just of who is being 
selected but also of who is being left out. 

It is troubling that Dallmayr makes absolutely no mention 
of Muhammad Iqbal, a Muslim Indian philosopher whose 
1920s Heidelberg training and concern with the notion of the 
self in Islamic thought would seem to have made him an ideal 
candidate for inclusion. Iqbal’s absence accentuates the lack 
of any Muslim thinkers in Dallmayr’s discussions and the 
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extent to which the Indian tradition is being constituted, by 
the authors Dallmayr does discuss, as an entirely Hindu 
tradition, with a bit of Buddhism thrown in. Perhaps Dall- 
mayr is interested only in what may be considered to be 
authentically Indian philosophy, that which has arisen indig- 
enous to the subcontinent. But this kind of classification of 
cultural authenticity has itself been radically questioned by 
the Subaltern Studies collective, a group of relatively well- 
known Indian writers (including Partha Chatterjee and Rana- 
jit Guha) who have been at the forefront of revising the terms 
of the intellectual encounter between India and the West and 
about whom Dallmayr also makes no mention. While the 
philosophers who have captured Dallmayr’s interest seem to 
be engaged in the epistemological classification of Eastern 
(Hindu or Buddhist) compared to Western (secular) ways of 
thinking, the Subaltern project has involved the interrogation 
of the historical categories of caste, race, nation, and religion, 
a deconstruction of precisely the categories that guaranteed 
the authenticity of the precolonial Indian past, its practices, 
and philosophies. Dallmayr’s decision to ignore the thinkers 
whose work broadens and reconfigures the tradition with 
which he wishes to engage limits his own project. Beyond 
Orientalism is a serious, valuable introduction to the thought 
of writers who deserve more attention in the West. If it is 
nonetheless not quite post-Orientalist, then perhaps that is in 
itself an indication of the perseverance of the Orientalist 
paradigm and the continuing aptness of Said’s original cri- 
tique. 


Please Don’t Wish Me a Merry Christmas: A Critical History 
of the Separation of Church and State. By Stephen M. 
Feldman. New York and London: New York University 
Press, 1997. 395p. $29.95. 


Marla Brettschneider, University of New Hampshire 


Stephen M. Feldman presents a detailed critique of the 
history of the notion and politics of the separation of church 
and state in the West. His central goal is to disprove 
fundamental presumptions about church-state relations in 
the United States; for this he uses the test of the Jewish 
predicament, tolerance, and antisemitism since the establish- 
ment of Christianity through contemporary U.S. Supreme 
Court cases. 

In between the introductory and concluding chapters, 
which lay out the theoretical terrain, are eight chapters that 
fall essentially into two sections. The first treats approxi- 
mately the first 1500 years of the Christian era in Western 
Europe; the second half explores the context within the 
history of the United States since the colonial period. Chap- 
ters 2-5, roughly 100 pages, take the reader through an 
historical account of church-state relations from the ancient 
period through the English revolutions. The critical history 
focusing on the United States is presented in chapters 6-9. 
These include two chapters on “The Fruits of the Framing,” 
the first of which covers the nineteenth and early twentieth 
century, while the second addresses late-twentieth-century 
developments. 

This work provides an important deconstruction of what 
the author calls the dominant view of church-state separa- 
tion: self-congratulatory on the part of the nation’s religious 
majority and culturally imperialist toward, what the author 
refers to as religious outgroups, particularly Jews. Feldman 
identifies two central themes in the hegemonic understanding 
of church-state separation: that it is a unique contribution of 
political thought in the United States and that the idea 
“stands as a constitutional principle that promotes democ- 
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racy and equally protects the religious freedom of all Amer- 
icans, especially religious outgroups, including Jews” (p. 4). 

On the first point Feldman makes clear that the origins of 
the concept lie in the New Testament and early Christian 
political ascendancy in Rome. Feldman writes that it is St. 
Augustine who began to develop the idea into a doctrine. 
This historical discussion was revived and redirected when 
Aristotle’s writings again became accessible in the thirteenth 
century and were used in the Christian context by Thomas 
Aquinas. The author charts the changes and developments 
through the centuries, always in relation to the persecution of 
Jews as an archetypal Western outgroup. Feldman moves 
through analyses of canonical Western thinkers, such as 
Machiavelli, Luther, Calvin, Hobbes, Harrington, and Locke, 
to set the stage for his argument that the very notion of the 
separation of church and state used in the United States is 
itself a Christian creation that, rather than securing diversity, 
reinscribes Christian hegemony in the United States. 

Feldman argues that “in protecting the free exercise of 
religion ... the first amendment expressly protected the abil- 
ity of Americans to be Protestant” (p. 167), and thus “Con- 
gress predictably enacted legislation bolstering Protestant 
hegemony” (p. 168). The dominant understanding of reli- 
gious freedom since Madison—that a vast array of religious 
beliefs and practices are protected in the United States— 
exists because this vast array 1s virtually all Christian. Most 
citizens are blind to this fact due to their membership in the 
majority grouping. As a Jew, Feldman can see through such 
myths more clearly, although he comments that de Tocque- 
ville, as an outsider, saw this quite clearly as well. 

The argument that so-called “democratization did not 
correlate with egalitarianism” (p. 200) is well supported 
throughout the text. Feldman demonstrates that, from the 
perspective of minorities, part of separating church and state 
meant that churches were free from legal limitations in the 
course of their harassment and discrimination against non- 
Christians. Jews, for example, have been faced with a no-win 
situation built into the structure of the church-state relation- 
ship: advocate for the abdication of church-state separation 
so that they could seek government protection and refuge, 
but “any governmental succor for religion would almost 
certainly translate into support for Protestantism” (p. 202) 
due to the overwhelming majority/minority ratio. Despite 
some progress over the years, Feldman points out that for 
each “success” there have been equal numbers of costs, and 
the universalist presumption of Christianity that affects out- 
groups as cultural imperialism remains alive and well in the 
United States. 

This book may be helpful to scholars in certain important 
respects in addition to its interesting overall argument. 
Political sctentists do not usually read Western Christian 
history as part of their academic studies and may find the 
discussion an interesting reminder of the role of religion in 
Western politics and thought. Constitutional legal theorists 
tend not to work in such an historical framework and thus 
may find the first half of the text an interesting context for 
assessment of Supreme Court cases found later in chapter 9. 
Finally, few works in political science attend to Jewish issues 
or the central role of antisemitism in the development of 
Western political assumptions and institutions. In this sense, 
Please Don’t Wish Me a Merry Christmas makes a contribution 
to the field. 

There are, however, certain shortcomings in the text. 
Feldman declares that his “precise method is to present what 
I call a critical social narrative of the separation of church and 
state” (p. 6). As a self-identified postmodernist, he states that 
his understanding of power is “everywhere and in everyone” 
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(p. 6). In keeping with basic postmodernist theory, Feldman 
states he has avoided neatly situating power in particular 
individual or institutional hands as explicitly conscious or 
intentional, that he will locate the workings of power in the 
symbolic, the structural, and the interaction between the 
symbolic and the structural, as well as “buried within layers of 
tradition and culture” (p. 6). Although he is true to his word 
on the structure of the book, that it will proceed from a 
critical history to a synchronic critique, the other aspect of his 
method emerges as rather less than precise. 

Much of the claim to postmodern methodology—locating 
power in the interstices of symbol, structure, tradition, and 
culture—is lost in the story told. Feldman reproduces hun- 
dreds of years of history through the actions and ideas of 
particular “great men” in a specifically intentional fashion. 
Since much of this lengthy presentation is easily accessible to 
mainstream students of the history of Christianity elsewhere, 
the author perhaps could have used the opportunity to 
develop his postmodern analysis in a more genealogical 
fashion. What is most strikingly absent, therefore, is an 
analysis of other structural pressures in the history delin- 

-eated. There is no mention of changing assumptions of 
gender, which fundamentally affect the power dynamics 
between church and state, no analysis of economic and 
material concerns in the European investigation, and very 
little attention to the racialized dimension of the imperialism 
Feldman seeks to critique. The otherwise persuasive argu- 
ment about the centrality of antisemitism in the development 
of Western church-state relations would have benefited sig- 
nificantly in this respect; as much new scholarship demon- 
strates, other identity constructions—such as gender, class, 
sexual orientation, and race—have foundationally structured 
Christian antisemitism throughout history. 


Domesticating Passions: Rousseau, Woman, and Nation. By 
Nicole Fermon. Hanover and London: Wesleyan Univer- 
sity Press, 1997. 240p. $45.00 cloth, $19.95 paper. 

Rousseau and the Politics of Ambiguity: Self, Culture, and 
Society. By Mira Morgenstern. University Park: Pennsyl- 
vania State University Press, 1996. 270p. $40.00 cloth, 
$17.95 paper. 


Cheryl Hall, University of South Flonda 


In recent years, many feminist political theorists have begun 
“rereading” canonical texts in political theory with an eye not 
only to their masculinist tenor but also to the resources they 
may offer feminist theories as well. Mira Morgenstern’s 
Rousseau and Nicole Fermon’s Domesticating Passions are 
examples of this development. Broadly speaking, both books 
address a similar theme: the political significance for Rous- 
seau of women, the family, and passion/desire/love. In the 
course of addressing this theme, both authors pay particular 
attention to Rousseau’s novelistic works, insisting that they 
be treated seriously as components of his political argument. 
Fresh and suggestive readings of La Nouvelle Heloise, in 
particular, are one happy result. - 

Mira Morgenstern’s stated project is to provide “a feminist 
reading of Rousseau that unpacks the implications of Rous- 
seau’s conclusions in a way that can ultimately prove liberat- 
ing to women and to all of humanity” (p. xv). She believes 
contemporary feminists can find Rousseau helpful, despite 
his many negative claims about women and the historical 
distance of his writing, because he emphasizes the impor- 
tance of women’s agency, and because he highlights the 
weaknesses of liberalism’s dualistic categories of state/family, 
public/private, and man/woman. Rousseau, she contends, can 


help feminists get “beyond the sterile choices presented to us 
by contemporary political life” (p. 8). 

In building her argument, Morgenstern’s first step is to 
maintain that Rousseau’s overarching concern is the attain- 
ment of “authenticity,” particularly in the context of a 
complex and alienating modern age. Second, she contends 
that Rousseau’s response to this difficult task of becoming 
more authentic is to counsel acceptance of the ambiguity of 
modernity. Such acceptance increases the possibilities for 
discovering partial but nonetheless productive solutions to 
the paradoxes facing modern subjects. As a result, such 
acceptance also counters the despair that may attend modern 
life. According to Morgenstern, “the most revolutionary 
legacy” of Rousseau’s writing consists in the argument that 
attaining authenticity is always possible, that it “can be 
achieved in the midst of daily life and need not wait for a 
cataclysmic revolution to set it off’ (p. 8). The third and final 
component of Morgenstern’s argument is that this response 
of Rousseau provides feminists with helpful material in our 
own struggles in the modern age, especially with regard to 
liberalism’s public/private split. 

Despite its framing focus on feminist issues, Morgenstern’s 
book is valuable primarily in its extremely close and careful 
exegesis of the tensions Rousseau lays out in writing about 
the problem of authenticity. It provides helpful analyses of 
Rousseau’s complex arguments on language, pity, imagina- 
tion, love, politics, and the various relationships among these. 
Morgenstern’s readings of Emile and, especially, La Nouvelle 
Heloise are also sophisticated and persuasive. In contrast to 
authors who take the fact that both Sophie and Julie fail 
and/or die early as evidence that Rousseau himself has failed 
at his own task, Morgenstern argues that Rousseau is delib- 
erately illustrating the weaknesses of the supposed “ideal 
solutions” detailed in these novels. This reading opens up 
new understandings of the kinds of lessons readers may take 
from Rousseau’s literary works. Rousseau scholars will find 
much that is thought-provoking in Morgenstern’s detailed 
analyses. 

Those especially interested in feminist issues, though, will 
likely be disappointed. To begin with, only the concluding 15 
pages of the book are reserved for developing the contem- 
porary feminist implications of Rousseau’s argument. More- 
over, until the fourth chapter, “Women, Power, and the 
Politics of Everyday Life,’ Morgenstern uses the generic 
masculine ın discussing Rousseau’s writing, a choice that is 
acknowledged but not discussed or justified (p. xv) and that 
obscures the gendered specificities of his arguments. Finally, 
there is a substantial amount of recent feminist literature, 
both on Rousseau and on contemporary femunist issues, of 
which Morgenstern does not make use. The consequence is 
that she must struggle to reinvent wheels—and with tools that 
may not be the most appropriate to the task. When Morgen- 
stern writes that women’s stress in trying to balance families 
and careers, while male partners at most “cooperate,” “can 
best be understood” through Rousseau’s comment on the 
dissonance between appearance and reality (p. 242), the 
reader is tempted to protest. Rousseau may well have 
valuable insights to offer feminists, and it is important that we 
take advantage of whatever resources we can. But he cannot 
do all the work that Morgenstern wants him to do for us, and, 
fortunately, we do not need him to. 

Morgenstern’s insistence on Rousseau’s optimism in the 
face of the many obstacles to achieving authenticity is also 
unpersuasive in the end. After spending most of the book 
detailing Rousseau’s appreciation of these obstacles, she 
does not present enough evidence to demonstrate the hope- 
fulness she sees in him. The question is: What is at stake in 
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whether Rousseau remains optimistic? Morgenstern seems 
to suggest that because Rousseau is hopeful he is useful to us; 
that his perseverance and creativity in response to difficulty is 
important in inspiring our own. But surely Rousseau’s argu- 
ments about modernity can be helpful to us even if—or 
perhaps, as some have suggested, precisely because—his own 
response to it is to see tragedy rather than hope. In any case, 
the conclusions we draw from his arguments need not be 
dependent on his own. In trying too hard both to rescue 
Rousseau from pessimism and save Rousseau for feminism, 
Morgenstern weakens what is an otherwise strong and inter- 
esting reading of Rousseau. 

Whereas for Morgenstern Rousseau’s arguments about 
women, passion, and the family all figure into a “politics of 
ambiguity,” for Nicole Fermon they are part of what may be 
called a politics of education. Fermon’s central argument is 
that, for Rousseau, “the problem of politics is viewed largely 
as the process of reform and reeducation” of “man’s” desires 
(p. 5). She frequently describes this process as a transforma- 
tion of “passions” into “sentiments,” by which she means the 
transformation of self-interested emotions and physical de- 
sires into feelings of common interest and solidarity. The key 
point, according to Fermon, is that in Rousseau’s work the 
family should be the site of, and women the agents respon- 
sible for, this transformation. But in order for this to happen, 
the family also must be transformed. A properly structured 
household will train its members to feel in common with 
others, prefiguring the possibilities for recognizing and de- 
termining the general will in a polity (p. 153). Reforming the 
family is thus “an eminently public enterprise” (p. 6). 

While Morgenstern gives close readings of Rousseau’s 
texts, Fermon pays valuable attention to the historical context 
of his work. She rightly emphasizes the political importance 
of sentiment for Rousseau, reminding us as she does that he 
sees sentiment and reason as tied rather than opposed. Her 
final chapter, “The Feminine Body and the Nation-State,” is 
the most intriguing one. Here she suggests that “the citizen- 
body Rousseau invokes is that of the male infant” who 
requires sustenance and nurture from the “mother” state (p. 
162). Working with this metaphor, Fermon makes a number 
of interesting points about Rousseau’s conception of citizen- 
ship and nationhood as well as the role that real women must 
play in constructing them. 

At the same time, Fermon’s larger argument would have 
benefited from closer and more inclusive readings of Rous- 
seau’s texts. Most of her conclusions rely on La Nouvelle 
Heloise and its context; as a result, there is much discussion 
about the role of women acting within families to educate 
sentiments, but relatively little discussion of arguments Rous- 
seau has made elsewhere for male legislators, tutors, and 
public institutions and rituals to educate citizens. Nor does 
Fermon devote much attention to the relationships between 
these arguments. In contrast to Morgenstern, Fermon reads 
La Nouvelle Heloise as a positive model, despite Julie’s death, 
but she does not support this reading with comparable 
references to the text. Likewise, while she repeatedly speaks 
of the emotional transformation that Rousseau advocates as 
turning “passions” into “sentiments,” Fermon never demon- 
strates that Rousseau himself uses this kind of terminology 
and therefore conceptualizes the transformation in quite this 
way. 

Fermon’s efforts to link her reading of Rousseau to 
contemporary literature and issues, though laudable, consti- 
tute another problem area. Partly this is a consequence of 
poor organization: Brief discussions of contemporary issues 
are sprinkled throughout the book without clear connections 
to one another or to the rest of the argument. At times it 1s 
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not even clear whether and when Fermon has departed from 
exposition of Rousseau’s perspective to make a claim of her 
own. Indeed, a coherent statement of what arguments Fer- 
mon would take from Rousseau, and how she would make 
use of them, is precisely what is missing in the end. In her last 
chapter she writes approvingly of “the construction of female 
sexuality as a maternal field of power that organizes on behalf 
of the state” (p. 178); yet, she has also demonstrated that for 
Rousseau this depends on the “domestication” not just of 
passions but also of women (p. 96). What does Fermon make 
of this tension? How, in general, are we to weave our way 
through the various insights and problematic arguments left 
to us by Rousseau? Unfortunately, Fermon does not offer the 
reader any help with these questions. Like Morgenstern, she 
also does not take account of the most recent feminist 
scholarship on Rousseau. As a result, her book contributes 
considerably less than ıt might to the development of this 
scholarship. 

Setting these shortcomings aside, however, both books 
provide suggestive readings of Rousseau, particularly for 
readers interested in thinking about the political significance 
of those qualities, people, and institutions often confined to 
the “private” sphere in political theory. 


Machiavelli’s Virtue. By Harvey C. Mansfield. Chicago and 
London: University of Chicago Press, 1996. 371p. $29.95. 


Timothy Fuller, Colorado College 


Harvey Mansfield brings together essays on Machiavelli he 
has written over 30 years and adds a substantial title essay. 
This collection includes Mansfield’s introductions to works 
he has translated as well as essays on Burke, the idea of 
progress, Leo Strauss on Machiavelli, and the idea of the 
state. As a whole, it shows the reader how Mansfield’s 
thoughts on Machiavelli have developed and matured over 
time. Of greatest interest is the 52-page title essay, which 
sums up Mansfield’s thinking as it now stands. It is the most 
powerful essay in the volume. 

Mansfield is among the foremost contemporary Machia- 
velli scholars and also the most provocative and controver- 
sial. First, he is an avowed admirer of Leo Strauss’s views on 
Machiavelli. Careful readers will see, though, that he does 
not merely repeat things Strauss said. He is a translator of 
and commentator on Machiavelli’s most important works, an 
original contributor in a school of philosophical thinking that 
has many variations. 

Second, Mansfield is a critic of modern historical scholar- 
ship on Machiavelli in particular and on political philosophy 
in general. This is not because Mansfield is historically 
uninformed; on the contrary, it is clear that he has mastered 
the works of his historically minded colleagues and what has 
been written about Machiavelli’s historical context. He 
spends time, for example, describing what he thinks Machia- 
velli’s own historical perspective on ancient thought must 
have been by contrast to ours. Knowing these things, Mans- 
field remains unconvinced that the historian’s point of view 
should dominate political philosophy. Mansfield writes 
against the scholarly fashion of his age in his commitment to 
what he understands the philosophic task to be. 

At the same time, he also writes for or to his age, which he 
cares about deeply. It is relably reported that when students 
challenge his normal classroom restraint, seeking to know 
what he actually thinks, he says: “Locke in the short run, 
Aristotle in the long run.” It is useful to know this because 
Mansfield is sometimes said to be himself a Machiavellian or 
to endorse the “evil teachings” with which he has been 
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preoccupied for so long. My impression in reading Machia- 
vell’s Virtue is that he is warning the optimists of the liberal 
tradition that there are ineradicable, and deeply troubling, 
features of the human condition, and of politics, which they 
discount at their peril and which they cannot combat naively. 
Those who insist on innocence are too easily tempted by 
fatuous progressivism and later by despairing nihilism. The 
invocation of Locke and Aristotle is surely intended to 
suggest a middle ground that is realistically human, excessive 
neither in its hopes nor in its fears. It would be quite 
consistent with his outlook, then, for Mansfield to engage 
with, and take seriously, this most provocative and contro- 
versial of political thinkers for the sake of something he finds 
better but less dramatic and thus often lost or inadequately 
grasped in the modern babble and shuffle. 

What, then, is Machiavelli’s virtue? It 1s “political virtue,” 
that is, virtue defined within and by politics. Political virtue 
consists in knowing how to make use of an art or skill to one’s 
advantage in the world. The proper alternative Mansfield 
finds especially in Aristotle: virtue as moral excellence, the 
exact nature of which requires much study and reflection 
apart from political action. It can make itself manifest in 
politics—even occasionally elevating politics—but is not 
defined ın and by politics and does not misunderstand itself 
by believing that by entering it can control and transform 
politics. 

Mansfield’s alternative 1s intentionally not Kantian if we 
understand Kant to have sought to transform Machiavellian 
politics into something morally transcendent. Rather, Mans- 
field sees Aristotle as having anticipated the political realism 
of Machiavelli without being captured by it. Thus, Mansfield 
may be said to reject extravagant (and modern) idealism 
about politics in favor of a sober demand for moral serious- 
ness and an admission that politics can never be the highest 
thing for human beings; politics is where we show we are not 
angelic. 

For one thing, political action can never be purely straight- 
forward in speech or act. Properly understood, this lesson 
may be learned from the best ancient philosophers without 
denying the moral “idealism” that accompanied their analy- 
sis. Christianity complicates the problem by preaching the 
Incarnation as the manifestation of possible perfection for 
humanity but at the price of introducing an ambiguity of 
motive and ambivalence of conduct into politics, fostering a 
misleading moral casuistry. Thus, moral virtue, classical or 
Christian, but especially the latter, is always dogged by 
moralism which must lead its adherents astray both as to how 
the world operates and about the motives of their own 
actions in the political context. One would like to know how 
Mansfield would assess in detail the Augustinian outlook, 
since he expounds only Machiavelli’s analysis of Christianity, 
not what the greatest Christian thinkers say for themselves. 

At any rate, the merely good do not understand the 
necessities of the political life and try to behave as if necessity 
were either absent or only temporarily there. The truly 
virtuous are not merely good in this sense; they keep their eye 
on both true virtue and the actual necessities of their time 
and place. We cannot ignore or circumvent outcomes even if 
we do not think, as Machiavelli appeared to think, that they 
may count for everything. The Kantian response to Machia- 
velli is a high-minded but inadequate understanding of the 
modern political problem: 


The ancients indicated the beastliness of man covertly so 
as not to encourage it, or so as not to give offense: such is 
man’s nature that in politics especially he will and must 
play the beast. But to say that openly is no longer merely 
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to indicate; it is to recommend. It is to pohticize a teaching 
that began as nonpolitical (p. 37, italics in original). 


We are familiar with the repeated efforts to use politics to 
end politics. Those who want to be nonpolitical in politics 
must always fail. 

Machiavelli has been successful in persuading many mod- 
ern people that Aristotle is no longer relevant, that his is the 
truer insight, and it has been determinative in eliciting a 
reactive modern utopianism that essays to prove Machiavelli 
wrong, so to speak, on his own terms. 

But those who live by history must die by history. Mansfield 
understands Machiavelli respectfully, like a true philosophi- 
cal opponent: We must face the temporal world of politics 
squarely. But Mansfield thinks that restricting ourselves 
entirely to the play of temporal events is to concede in 
advance more to Machiavelli than we should. To study 
Machiavelli’s virtue—indeed, to study it adequately in a 
historical sense—prepares the way necessarily to recalling 
other ideas of virtue and to taking up the philosophical 
dialogue on virtue in which we must finally decide what virtue 
means to us. For these reasons Mansfield’s persistence in 
challenging many assumptions of modern thought, and his 
refusal to make the reception of Machiavelli easy, is unavoid- 
ably provocative and also important. 


Socrates’ Discursive Democracy. Logos and Ergon in Pla- 
tonic Political Philosophy. By Gerald Mara. Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1997. 324p. $21.95. 


Chris Rocco, University of Connecticut 


In Book 1 of Plato’s Republic one finds as many definitions of 
justice as there are interlocutors. While everyone present 
recognizes that part of justice which resonates with his 
particular character, class and soul, no one, except perhaps 
Socrates, sees justice from a more inclusive perspective. The 
same may be said of the Republic itself or, more generally, of 
the Platonic dialogues. We have just about as many interpre- 
tations of Plato’s philosophy as we have interpreters: A quick 
assay of Plato scholarship reveals approaches analytic, her- 
meneutic, esoteric, deconstructive, literal, and literary. Such 
diverse approaches yield correspondingly diverse Platos: lib- 
eral, authoritarian, democratic, modern, postmodern, and 
communitarian, to name a few. What more could or should 
be added to such a list? Into this welter of Plato studies 
comes Gerald Mara’s “discursive” interpretation of Plato’s 
dialogues. This is no cause for alarm, because Socrates’ 
Discursive Democracy ıs a truly impressive work that does not 
so much join these previous interpretations as displace them. 
This is a book that repays careful reading, not only because of 
its original and sophisticated interpretive approach to the 
dialogues (about which more later), but also and mainly 
because this approach leads Mara to some truly fruitful 
conclusions. Yet, even this does not exhaust the book’s 
usefulness, for while Mara offers us a stimulating new way of 
reading that solves a number of longstanding problems in 
Plato scholarship, he accomplishes this task while bringing 
Socratic-Platonic insights to bear on current issues in con- 
temporary politics and philosophy. 

The main political burden of the book 1s to reinterpret 
Socratic philosophy’s relationship to democracy, no mean 
feat given the criticisms of the Athenian democracy in 
dialogues like the Gorgias or the attempt to refound all 
politics, democratic or otherwise, in the Republic. The con- 
sequent philosophical burden is to reinterpret Plato’s alleged 
foundationalism (p. 7) so that Socrates may emerge as a 
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democratic philosopher and, ultimately, as a liberal ironist of 
a different sort (p. 258). This political-philosophical program 
rests directly on Mara’s novel interpretive approach, an- 
nounced in his subtitle, and delineated in the first chapter of 
the book. Stated briefly, previous interpretations of Plato 
have focused too narrowly either on what Socrates says, his 
rational discourse (logos), or on what he does, the dramatic 
context or action (ergon), in the dialogue. The result is either 
Platonic metaphysics or Socratic irony. Mara finds both these 
approaches onesided and rejects them in favor of a more 
inclusive approach (To be fair, though, the interpretation of 
Plato as a metaphysician, as an enemy of democracy in the 
narrow sense and of discourse more generally, is the view he 
wishes to combat). In place of metaphysics or irony, Mara 
argues, “Socratic logos can only play the constructive role 
which I have assigned it if its limitations are thoroughly 
grasped. These limitations are communicated in part by 
Socrates’ erga. At the same time, Socratic erga make practical 
sense only if they are directed and thus to a degree surpassed 
by Socratic logoi. Socrates’ logoi and erga are mutually 
beneficial, then, by being to some extent in mutual tension” 
(p. 30). 

Thus armed, Mara sets out to effect a rapprochement 
between Plato’s metaphysically based foundationalism and 
the concrete practice of Athenian democracy. The ambassa- 
dor for this mission is, of course, Socrates’ discursive democ- 
racy, where Socratic practice becomes something of a middle 
term between Plato’s antidemocratic foundationalism and 
the licentious democratic equality of Athens. That rap- 
prochement is worked out across four central pillars of 
Plato’s foundationalism: the claims that virtue is knowledge 
(areté), the portrait of the best city ruled by philosopher-kings 
(polis), the vision of knowledge as the direct encounter with 
the ideas (epistémé), and the experience of radically transcen- 
dent love (erés). These foundational Socratic speeches must 
be seen within the overall context of Socratic practice, which 
is rooted in the human world, in a democratic culture “where 
escape from fragility and mistakes is recognized as impossi- 
ble” (p. 240). Viewed in this context, the Socrates that 
emerges from Mara’s deft handling of the interpretive con- 
troversies is thus neither the metaphysician of the Republic 
nor the ironist of the Apology. 

Mara’s Socrates is multivalent, less easily categorized than 
this binary scheme allows. He stands in a complex and at 
times ambiguous relationship to the Athenian democracy. 
Socrates is indeed critical of Athens and its democratic 
excesses, yet that criticism emerges out of a conversation with 
the democracy itself and, more important, recognizes that 
Socrates’ own critical discourse relies upon Athenian democ- 
racy as its ground and starting point. For this reason, Mara 
characterizes Socratic philosophical practice as “discursive 
democracy” and Socrates as a “discursive democrat,” encap- 
sulating in those somewhat contradictory terms the tension 
he seeks between the rational discourse (logos) of the philos- 
opher and the democratic action (ergon) of the citizen. Mara 
concludes, and rightly I think, that “Socrates’ most important 
contribution to political theory is not his sketching of an 
aristocratic or philosophical politics which stands as an 
alternative to democratic disorder, but his discursive demo- 
cratic treatment of the democracy itself” (p. 147). Though 
Mara does not frame it in these terms, Socrates’ criticism of 
Athenian democracy is an immanent one, a criticism that 
relies on the peculiarly Athenian practice, embodied in 
Greek tragedy and the institution of euthunar (giving an 
account of ones’ public service), and supported by the context 
of parrhesia (frank or forthright speech), of reflective criti- 
cism. Mara thus joins Martha Nussbaum (The Fragility of 
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Goodness, 1986) and J. Peter Euben (The Tragedy of Political 
Theory, 1990) in arguing that Socrates’ whole philosophical 
enterprise, no matter how critical of the Athenian democratic 
tradition it may appear, owes that tradition a profound debt 
and would hardly exist without it. 

But how successful is that treatment? To what extent is 
Mara able to reinterpret Socrates as a critic of Athenian 
democracy who is also a democrat? How well do his readings 
sustain the tension between Socratic speech and Socratic 
action, logos and ergon? I suggest a closer look at the 
relationship between the knowledge of the philosopher and 
the opinion of the city and its citizens. This may be the central 
theme of the Republic, upon which that dialogue’s whole 
social ontology rests. Certainly, Socrates’ attempt at ground- 
ing politics in an unshakable metaphysical foundation pre- 
sents post-Enlightenment thought with a seemingly insur- 
mountable challenge. Mara negotiates this challenge by 
arguing that Socrates’ treatment of reality via the ideas 
certainly devalues our opinions, politics generally, and dem- 
ocratic politics specifically. The brilliant light of the sun 
stands as a rebuke to the shadows of the cave. Yet, Socrates 
situates his ascent to philosophical knowledge within the 
broader context of the beliefs and opinions of his fellow 
citizens. Socrates conducts his investigations from within the 
cultural space of the cave. There remains, then, a tension 
between a posited clarity of knowledge and the experience of 
ignorance, a tension that generates, as Mara puts it, “the 
discovery of philosophy” (p. 242). 

While Mara engages an impressive range of contemporary 
theoretical and political positions, he is centrally concerned 
with Richard Rorty’s criticism of philosophical foundational- 
ism and his articulation of a liberal ironist self as the best for 
which we can hope in a post-Kantian and post-Lockean 
liberal world. If I get Mara right on this point, then he is quite 
sympathetic to Rorty’s antifoundationalism as well as to his 
ironic turn in regard to liberalism. Yet, Mara’s Socrates does 
not become one of Rorty’s liberal ironists and for good 
reason. As Mara sees it, Rorty’s liberal irony, completely 
embedded in the local contingencies of liberal culture and 
institutions, relinquishes any ability to question liberal prior- 
ities. Such questions challenge liberal culture’s very identity 
and are thus excluded as inappropriate ın a contingent liberal 
culture which “exercises inclusive control over all potential 
forms of discourse within its boundaries.” Plato’s Socrates is 
a “liberal ironist of a very different sort” (p. 258). Socratic 
liberal ironism fundamentally challenges the views and prac- 
tices of the democracy from a position outside them, but at 
the same time it relies on democratic institutions and culture 
as enabling conditions. Mara’s Socrates stops short of Rorty’s 
liberal ironist by retaining that element of rational utopia- 
nism which gives his discursive democratic practice its critical 
edge. This Socrates mediates between the architectonic 
metaphysics of Plato and the deconstructive play of postmod- 
ernism, resting at neither pole, yet always prompting demo- 
cratic citizens to reflect thoughtfully upon the shortcomings 
of their own practices. 

As should be clear, this is an ambitious project, one that 
combines knowledge of a broad range of Plato’s dialogues, a 
sophisticated interpretive approach, and an engagement with 
an extraordinary number of contemporary thinkers (Haber- 
mas, Rawls, Rorty, Barber, Sandel, and MacIntyre, to name 
a few). Mara relocates Socrates within the Athenian demo- 
cratic political context from which he emerged and persua- 
sively argues that Socratic practice is superior to the various 
brands of liberalism, communitarianism, and postmodernism 
available today. This is a complex, nuanced, and original 
interpretation of Plato’s Socrates, one that ought to be read 
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not only by students of classical political philosophy but also 
by anyone interested in the current range of debates in 
contemporary theory. Mara has ae valuable to say in 
all these areas. 

The virtue of a work as widely Tanging as this one is that it 
inevitably raises questions for further thought. One intriguing 
issue that deserves more attention is the relationship between 
Socrates and Plato. Given the sophisticated interpretive 
apparatus Mara develops, it is surprising that no systematic 
account of the relationship between author and historical 
character emerges. This seems an area rich in complexity and 
nuance, where the familiar arguments of Socrates as mouth- 
piece or Socrates as fictional character simply will not do. 
Since Mara has so many suggestive things to say about what 
Socrates says and does ın the dialogue, I imagine he would do 
justice to this topic as well. 


| 
Judging Rights: Lockean Politics and the Limits of Consent. 
By Kirstie M. McClure. Ithaca and London: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1996. 327p. $35.00. 


Melissa A. Butler, Wabash College 


Isaac Newton practiced alchemy. He also left extensive 
musings on theological matters. When, as a student, I first 
learned about these aspects of Newton’s life, I was stunned by 
what was, to me, their apparent incongruity with my image of 
Newton as the preeminent scientist of the Enlightenment, the 
man who devised the calculus and made the movément of the 
universe comprehensible through three simple laws. Narvely, 
I made the error of assuming: that because Newton had 
seemed the model of a modern man in some ways, he would 
have been so 1n all ways. I read the future back into the past 
and, in so doing, distorted the past. 

Kirstie McClure (Johns Hopkins) aims to eradicate similar 
distortions as they affect the way that students of political 
thought approach the works of Newton’s friend, John Locke. 
In her attention to the task of recovering the historical Locke, 
McClure follows a path taken by John Dunn (The Political 
Thought of John Locke, 1960), Richard Ashcraft (Revolution- 
ary Politics and Locke’s “Two Treatises of Government,” 1986), 
James Tully (4 Discourse on: Property, 1980), and John 
Marshall John Locke: Resistance, Religion and Responsibility, 
1994), among others. Readers will want to compare her 
emphasis on the central importance of the theological per- 
spective to Locke’s outlook with the views of those authors. 
McClure warns that efforts to categorize Locke as a liberal or 
as an empirically oriented social scientist simply project 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century values and developments 
back into the mindset of a seventeenth-century man. Instead, 
she argues that Locke’s worldview was fashioned very differ- 
ently from our own, grounded in the cosmological concepts 
of the “Great Chain of Being? or, as she puts it, “God’s 
architecture of order.” Judging Rights presents an under- 
standing of Lockean thought that bridges the gaps between 
apparent contradictions and inconsistencies (e.g., Locke’s 
changing treatment of “indifferent things” and the role of the 
state in policing religious matters). McClure’s Locke offers a 
theistic but not a scriptural point of view. His works, whether 
Tracts or Treatises, limn out ‘the human position in an 
hierarchical order of creation. Humans are subject to God’s 
law but also adopt the law to guide their actions (p. 45). They 
lve in “creaturely equality” with others of their species (p. 
76) and have a right to use the goods of the ‘earth, those 
things of subordinate nature, as. befits their convenience and 
preserves their lives. In this world, the question for Locke 
becomes how human agents “discern the requirements of 
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God’s moral rule and, if necessary, distinguish them from the 
conventional understandings operative in any given society” 
(p. 45). According to McClure, in posing the question, Locke 
is a theistic individualist, not a possessive individualist. In 
answering it, he is a moralist rather than a sociologist. 

McClure makes a plausible, if not always fully compelling, 
case by carefully examining the “theistic resonance” found in 
Locke’s political language. Liberty, equality, right, conve- 
nience, justification, and property are all explicated ın terms 
of their theological linkage. Once McClure has traced the 
roots of the language and established the plausibility of her 
claim that Locke wrote with a concept of “God’s design” 
firmly in mind, she turns to the practical implications of the 
design—what is commanded? what is prohibited? how do we 
know? Political problems, then, are preeminently problems 
of judgment. The need for authoritative public judgments 
through political society arose from the changed circum- 
stances consequent to the invention of money. Money oblit- 
erated the bounds set on property by natural law (ie., 
spoilage). Because the value of money depended on consent, 
the value of property became detached from its use. As a 
result, McClure writes, “money compromises human access 
to the rule of virtue and disrupts natural judgments of the 
requirements of justice in the original condition” (p. 178). 
The invention of money made ıt harder for people to know 
what was their own and threatened the harmony between 
individual rights and the good of the whole (p. 211). 

Turning for support to the educational writings, McClure 
depicts a Locke very different from the one C.B. MacPherson 
envisioned in The Political Theory of Possessive Individualism 
(1962). Instead of gauging rationality by acquisitiveness, 
McClure’s Locke shares the concerns of Gerard Winstan- 
ley—concerns that disproportionate desires for worldly 
goods will lead to a neglect of virtue and the care of one’s 
soul (p. 171). Locke’s work, according to McClure, is “far 
from an unqualified approval of monetarized market eco- 
nomics” or a justification of the commercial society of his 
day. Rather, it insists upon “the moral necessity of civil law to 
establish the boundaries of selfpropriety, the limits of private 
right and convenience, the definition of crime and the 
determination of pumshment” (p. 225). Furthermore, Mc- 
Clure argues that Locke conceptualized the role of political 
power not just negatively, as a care to protect individual 
members of the community from injury, but positively as well, 
in terms of producing material benefits for the community as 
a whole (p. 268). 

Ironically, the result of McClure’s work is that by scraping 
away twentieth-century impositions on the seventeenth-cen- 
tury Locke, she uncovers dimensions of Lockean thought 
more congenial to contemporary communitarians and strong 
state theorists than to libertarians. 


The Heart of Altruism: Perceptions of a Common Humanity. 
By Kristen Renwick Monroe. Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1996. 283p. $29.95. 


Howard Margolis, University of Chicago 


This valuable and often moving book is divided between 
accounts of Monroe’s extensive interviews with people who 
have made exceptional commitments to helping others and 
analysis that (mainly) challenges rational choice analysis of 
social behavior. In particular, Monroe wants to show that 
behavior exists which not only cannot be reduced to self- 
interest but also cannot be accounted for by a utility calculus 
of any kind, even one allowing for motivation beyond narrow 
self-interest. She covers a range of cases, but the most 
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important for her, and also the most moving and striking for 
a reader, are cases of people under Nazi rule who risked their 
lives to rescue Jews. Indeed, on its face such behavior 
flagrantly defies explanation in terms of a utility calculus. 
Like the heroes of Shaw’s Devil’s Disciple or Miller’s Crucible, 
Monroe’s rescuers are ready to risk death (and, as with 
Miller’s hero, some did suffer death) for reasons they see as 
outside any kind of calculation: It is just apparent to them 
what the decent and honorable thing to do is, and they are 
going to do it. Monroe also reports on her interviews with 
entrepreneurs who are active in some sort of charitable work, 
philanthropists who are mainly engaged in using family 
wealth socially, and people who have risked their life in 
spur-of-the-moment situations to save another life (heroes), 
providing a spectrum of social behavior increasingly difficult 
to fit into a rational choice framework. 

There is a paradoxical aspect to her analysis. It challenges 
especially the mainstream rational choice commitment to 
analysis of choice in terms of self-interest. Yet, a defender of 
that usual view could admire and be moved by her rescuers, 
be grateful for what Monroe has done to document these 
episodes, and yet feel perfectly at ease with a prior commit- 
ment to self-interest as the only motivation of essential 
interest for social science. For on Monroe’s account it is only 
the most extraordinary cases (the rescuers) that clearly meet 
her definition of altruistic behavior. So, from the self-interest 
view, an analyst could allow, and indeed even insist, that such 
exceptional cases arise but set them aside as precisely so rare 
and special that, however admirable, they can be treated as 
unimportant for social theory. 

Among lumpers and splitters, Monroe joins the splitters. 
She sees the entrepreneurs and philanthropists of her sam- 
ple, and perhaps even the heroes (because their actions are 
responses to sudden emergencies with no opportunity for 
thought about whether they really want to take such chances 
to help others) as much like ordinary behavior and perhaps to 
be modeled with conventional tools. But the rescuers are her 
true altruists (they reveal the heart of altruism), and they are 
different from the rest of us. As a lumper, I would have 
worked harder to see how far their extraordinary behavior 
may be seen as the most striking end of a spectrum that 
includes and perhaps can be made to shed light on more 
ordinary behavior involving a measure of social motrvation, 
and whether aspects of even the rescuers’ choices reflected a 
measure for self-interest. But it is Monroe’s book, summing 
up an extended research program pursued now for some 
years, and (in the spirit of her book) it seems appropriate and 
also accurate to say that she has contributed something of 
real value to the rest of us. 


Requiem for Modern Politics: The Tragedy of the Enlight- 
enment and the Challenge of the New Millennium. By 
William Ophuls. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1997. 320p. 
$30.00. 


John Martin Gillroy, Bucknell University 


A unique depression overtakes the individual who reads 
William Ophuls. It is not a superficial depression that can be 
easily dismissed, but a profound depression as one realizes 
that beneath the polemic and diatribe there exists an essen- 
tial argument, with a profound truth. Like a Brecht play or a 
Shakespeare tragedy, this latest offering by the author of 
Ecology and the Politics of Scarcity (1977, 1992) speaks to an 
essential truth about the condition of our social, political, and 
economic world that transcends both his historical and 
philosophical reductionism as well as his exceedingly narrow 
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definition of the Enlightenment project. He provides little 
hope or solutions, however, just warnings and alarms. 

Basically, Ophuls makes two arguments m this book. First, 
he contends that the liberal-democratic paradigm which has 
determined the evolution of our politics, economics, and 
social life 1s inherently self-contradictory. This dominant 
paradigm has produced an antiecological (p. 43), despotic (p. 
236), and narcissistic (p. 53) reality that exhibits moral 
entropy (p. 45) and nihilism (p. 194), while it produces a mass 
of dead citizens (p. 75) or amoral individuals (p. 27) who are 
slaves (p. 170) rather than free persons. Second, Ophuls 
traces this evolution of totalitarianism and despotic democ- 
racy, inevitably, to the principles and philosophical assump- 
tions of the Enlightenment. “The Enlightenment Project Has 
Failed—and failed badly, exposing humanity to an unprece- 
dented planet-wide catastrophe-in-the-making that is the 
ironic product of its highest ideals” (p. 279). 

In the first argument, although Ophuls overreaches in 
places (making the Marquis de Sade an Enlightenment 
philosopher [p. 45] and agreeing that literacy/writing is 
inherently imperialist and tyrannical [p. 179]), he makes 
some essentially enlightening points about the inherent con- 
tradictions in market assumptions about freedom, equality, 
and private property. For example, his observations about the 
inherent failings of self-interest as a definition of reason are 
persuasive, whether applied within an economic context 
(where means and wealth maximization bury moral ends, 
positive freedom, and the value of the person) or within a 
political context (where personal preference and desire sat- 
isfaction promote interest and ideology over public spirit). 

Throughout this critical argument, which takes up 270 
pages of the book, Ophuls exposes the contradictions and 
inherent problems with the fundamental assumptions and 
principles that have determined who we are and how we live 
in modern society. It is here, however, where Ophuls short- 
changes himself by ignoring a pertinent source of hope and 
solutions in his determination to be persuasive and single- 
minded about the problem and its ongins. 

In his second argument, Ophuls defines the Enlightenment 
as a single set of preference utilitarian principles and market 
assumptions. In this way, he dismisses the greater Enlighten- 
ment dialectic, which could be used to provide different 
principles and assumptions that might effectuate the para- 
digm shift toward “ecological maturity” (p. 272), a “politics of 
consciousness” (p. 274), a “recovery of morality” (p. 274), 
and a “restoration of governance” (p. 276), all of which he 
maintains we need to navigate into the future. This 1s the 
fundamental oversight of the book. 

If one studies the Enlightenment and the various actors 
and arguments that it produced (e.g., see James Schmidt, 
What Is Enlightenment? 1996), then one 1s on sounder ground 
in stating that the market-based paradigm Ophuls describes 
and condemns is but one argument, albeit a dominant one, 
within an ongoing dialectic that 1s our true legacy from the 
Enlightenment. Using that dialectic as a point of departure, 
and agreeing with Ophuls that “to know the root ideas or 
governing paradigms of a culture or civilization is to under- 
stand its behavior” (p. 178), the task is to find, within 
Enlightenment discourse, the antithesis and synthesis to 
Ophuls’s thesis, in order to determine the possibilities of a 
better future. 

In The Lincoln Persuaston (1993, 50-63), the late David 
Greenstone describes the essential dialectic within American 
liberalism between what he calls “humanist liberalism” and 
“reform liberalism.” Humanist liberals, who are concerned 
with instrumental values and individual preferences, ap- 
proach government with a utilitarian calculus that parallels 
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what Ophuls argues is the sole legacy of the Enlightenment. 
Reform liberals are concerned with positive rather than 
negative freedom and with the moral capacities of individuals 
and their development rather than with preferences and 
desire satisfaction. What is most valuable about Greenstone’s 
dialectic, for our task, is its insistence that the Enlightenment 
project is concerned with a discourse between alternative 
paradigms seeking core status.|If the Enlightenment is a 
multiheaded creature with competing principles and assump- 
tions about who people are, how they act collectively, and 
what the proper role of the state is, then the entire project 
cannot be condemned for the failures of but one of its lines 
of argument. 

Let us suppose that the Enlightenment is not just the 
evolution of a preference utilitarian market paradigm that 
originated with Hobbes and evolved through the thought of 
Locke, Smith, and Madison. In the same way that Green- 
stone paints a picture of competing paradigms, one essen- 
tially Jeffersonian and one beginning with the thought of 
John Adams, we can argue that another strand of Enlighten- 
ment argument begins, for example, with Aquinas and 
evolves through Rousseau and! Kant. This second strand 
might promote positive freedom and the intrinsic value of 
humanity and nature over instrumental values and the ex- 
ploitation of nature. It might focus on essential capacity as 
the core of practical reason rather than preference and 
choice. It might be concerned with quality rather than 
quantity, with organic growth rather than exponential, with 
ends rather than means, and with politics as a check on 
avarice rather than a facilitator of desire satisfaction. Perhaps 
this alternative Enlightenment paradigm, as the core assump- 
tions of a new political and economic order, could reconfig- 
ure republican government so that instead of involving itself 
in the affairs of dividuals, ıt “administers justice among men 
who conduct their own affairs” (p. 262). 

From this viewpoint, social evolution would not be differ- 
ent from natural systems evolution. When charting the 
development of a system from “pioneer” to “climax” condi- 
tions, Ophuls argues (pp. 12-5) that each system has within 
itself the alternative capacities, allowing it to mature and 
change whue maintaining its functional validity. Conceivably, 
within the dialectic that is the Enlightenment, we have 
alternative assumptions, principles, and priorities that will 
allow us to move from “pioneer” to “climax” conditions 
without destroying ourselves in the process. If this is true, 
then when Ophuls dismisses the entire Enlightenment 
project because he condemns one of its products, he ignores 
principles and historical context that are available for adop- 
tion as the core of a new paradigm, one which may take us 
past the pioneer stage and to the next level of sociopolitical 
evolution. | 

At minimum, to complete his critical thesis, Ophuls needs 
to present an argument that the alternative lines of discourse 
within Enlightenment philosophy (recognized, for example, 
by this writer, Schmidt, and Greenstone) are not really 
alternatives at all. Yet, if Ophuls had separated his critical 
argument about the market paradigm from his polemic about 
the Enlightenment and made the search for constructive 
alternatives his task, then the book might have been a 
profoundly more positive and invigorating contribution to the 
literature. 

If instead of a requiem Ophuls had written a “Fanfare for 
21st Century Politics,” then the human energy expended on 
one’s Ophulian depression could have been better used in 
both acknowledging the failures of the past and planning a 
new course toward preater success in the future. 
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The Legacy of Rousseau. Edited by Clifford Orwin and 
Nathan Tarcov. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1997. 352p. $17.95. 


Eve Grace, Colorado College 


The premise of this fruitful volume is that we can better 
understand modernity’s discontents by returning to one of 
the first radical antimoderns: Rousseau. The editors asked 
the contributors of these fourteen essays to consider, from 
our vantage point at the end of the twentieth century, how 
current perceptions of various issues that face us derive from 
or are challenged by Rousseau’s multifaceted and sophisti- 
cated diagnoses of modernity (pp. xi, xi). Contemporary 
political theory continues to provide evidence that Rous- 
seau’s influence on our theoretical discourse is alive and well; 
his criticism of bourgeois society as a false promise of peace, 
freedom, and equality whose only result will be a covert state 
of war characterized by inauthenticity, lack of freedom, and 
inequality continues to reverberate. How Rousseau’s influ- 
ence has historically operated to shape our current institu- 
tions, laws, moral and political habits, and hence our “current 
selves” (p. 274), however, is not really the purpose of this 
book. The aim of this rich and stimulating collection 1s 
primarily to investigate the reasoning of a thinker who 
continues to illuminate our theoretical and moral assump- 
tions and to evaluate the ambiguous possibilities of reform or 
causes for pessimism to be found in his thought. 

The essays range widely, discussing not only Rousseau but 
also a variety of his successors as well as contemporary 
thinkers, relating “Rousseauian-ism” (both narrowly and 
broadly conceived) to contemporary experience or questions. 
The result is a diverse collection of complex, carefully 
crafted, and thoughtful essays, of which only the principal 
themes can be adumbrated here. 

The volume begins with an essay by Werner Dannhauser 
comparing Rousseau’s critique of the bourgeois to that of 
Marx and Nietzsche, followed by Christopher Kelly’s careful 
brief rendition of Rousseau’s complicated position on the 
arts as a source of both political corruption and cure, and on 
philosophy and art as forms of expression. Four subsequent 
essays explore the contributions of Rousseau to the develop- 
ment of the problems of nature, culture, and history. Susan 
Shell argues that the idea of history arises from Kant’s 
assessment of Rousseau as the Newton of the moral world. 
Richard Velkley, in a wide-ranging but dense and provocative 
essay, traces the genealogies of current critiques of unrver- 
salist and rationalist thought, and of the complex, tension- 
ridden concepts of “culture,” beauty, and nobility, from 
Rousseau through his German successors. Joel Schwartz 
compares Rousseau and Freud on the nature of human 
sexuality and the psyche. Roger Masters discusses the less 
well-known scientific legacy of Rousseau’s work and engages 
the essential question of the accuracy of Rousseau’s claim to 
a scientific understanding of human nature in light of recent 
findings mn ethology, neuroscience, and anthropology. 

The more directly political section of the book features 
essays by Marc Plattner on Rousseau as the founder of 
modern nationalism, Allan Bloom on Rousseau’s critique of 
liberal constitutionalism (reprinted from his Confronting the 
Constitution, 1990), and François Furet on whether the 
French Revolution actualized the Social Contract. In one of 
the most interesting essays, Pierre Hassner probes Rous- 
seau’s rarely discussed conception of international relations 
as a central political problem. Hassner argues that, torn 
between patriotism and cosmopolitanism, Rousseau offered 
practical solutions that simply replicated the very contradic- 
tions within the political order and within the individual that 
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he wanted to suppress. His troubled legacy is mirrored in two 
contradictory current preoccupations: national identity and 
the politics of ethnicity, on the one hand, and globalization 
and the politics of the new world order, on the other (pp. 204, 
210, 216). Through an appraisal of Taylor’s “The Politics of 
Recognition” (in Amy Gutmann, ed., Multiculturalism and 
“The Politics of Recognition,” 1992), H.D. Forbes critiques 
current understandings of authenticity and the politics of 
difference in light of Rousseauian political psychology. He 
argues that Rousseau differs from “liberals like Taylor ... 
[and] more ‘postmodern’ partisans of difference” in that he 
rejects internal ethnic diversity as incompatible with the 
“basis of good politics” and denies the authenticity of an 
identity based on “dialogical relations” (pp. 238-40). 

The volume concludes with three essays from Steven 
Kautz, Arthur Melzer, and Clifford Orwin that examine three 
contemporary problems or issues: privacy versus community, 
sincerity, and compassion, respectively. While Kautz offers a 
critical analysis of “a formidable contemporary Rousseauian, 
Richard Rorty” (p. 249), Melzer and Orwin provide charac- 
teristically meticulous explorations of some aspects of the 
rich Rousseauian analysis of the self that serve to elucidate 
the current creeds of sincerity or authenticity and compas- 
sion. 

The contributors acknowledge the influence of Allan 
Bloom, a well-known interpreter and translator of Rousseau, 
on their understanding of Rousseau (pp. ix). According to the 
editors, the common thread uniting these essays is Rous- 
Seau’s famous diagnosis of the “bourgeois,” namely, our- 
selves, as the locus of modernity’s ailments. As almost every 
contributor tells us, the bourgeois—other-directed, alien- 
ated, weak, and insincere—suffers from division or disunity 
between inclination and duty, from the problem of “human 
wholeness.” Charges of human hypocrisy and of internal 
contradiction, however, are much older than Rousseau, even 
if because of him society is now understood to be the cause. 
Furthermore, Rousseau himself is quite willing to concede 
that the bourgeois is not necessarily discontented or pained 
by his disunity. That is, questions persist regarding “whole- 
ness” as the ground of Rousseau’s critique of modernity, 
though some of the contributors point to Melzer’s outstand- 
ing endeavor to settle this issue (The Natural Goodness of 
Man, 1990). Greater discussion by the contributors regarding 
the precise character of “wholeness” or of the purported 
damage suffered by we modern liberal democrats according 
to Rousseau, therefore, would have been welcome; in a way, 
though, this is an obviously unfair request, given the com- 
plexity of the issue and the format of the book. 

Another further investigation to which this volume points 
is the legacy of Rousseau’s teaching that we are “by nature 
homeless,” that “it is hard to see any longer what guidance 
our speculations about nature or human nature can provide” 
(p. 267). The introduction states both that “postmodernists” 
sometimes claim Rousseau as a fellow traveler and that they 
may remain “prisoners of the premises” of a modernity 
whose most fundamental philosophical claims they, unlike 
Rousseau, tend not radically to reopen or examine (p. xiv). 
While Rousseau is one of the first to have described the self 
and morality as historically contingent and socially con- 
structed, he does continually and emphatically point to a 
“nature,” though one which is nevertheless almost entirely 
inaccessible. (Hence the statement that the self articulated by 
Rousseau is encapsulated by the phrase “I must ‘be myself 
regardless of what I may be” [p. 252] is surely too strong; an 
accurate description of Rorty perhaps [p. 256], but not of 
Rousseau.) A direct confrontation between postmodern 
thought and Rousseau on this question of the status of nature 
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would cast further light on the problematic premises of 
modernity and on the continuing viability not only of Rous- 
seau’s thought but also of the very enterprise of political 
philosophy itself. 

These comments, however, are not meant to detract from 
the merits of what is already more than hearty fare. The 
contributors leave us with a deeper understanding of a 
thinker who had the questionable effect of exciting discon- 
tents for which he did provide diagnoses, but for which he 
conceived no straightforward or certain cures. This question- 
able effect, however, continues to provoke thought, for as this 
book demonstrates, the discontents and diagnoses are still 
with us. 


Tragedy and Enlightenment: Athenian Political Thought and 
the Dilemmas of Modernity. By Christopher Rocco. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1997, 228p. $40.00. 


Denise Schaeffer, College of the Holy Cross 


“We are much more Greeks than we care to admit.” So 
begins Rocco’s book, a far-ranging treatment that includes 
Oedipus Tyrannos, the Oresteia, and Plato’s Gorgias and 
Republic and concludes with Horkheimer and Adorno. Rocco 
argues that these texts can be used to illuminate contempo- 
rary debates about the (im)possibility and (un)desirability of 
“enlightenment,” specifically the debate between Habermas 
and Foucault. He argues that Habermas and Foucault 
present overly polarized, falsely dichotomous choices, and he 
seeks a middle ground that balances both alternatives. “We 
are left with the unsatisfying dilemma of having to choose 
between a homogenizing democratic consensus and a perpet- 
ually agonistic politics of resistance. Is it possible, however, to 
envision a democratic sensibility that balances the quest to 
fulfill the democratic aspirations of critical theory with an 
attendant politics of resistance meant to disturb and other- 
wise unsettle the normalizing effects of a democratic order” 
(p. 137)? 

The central four chapters have the same format, providing 
a textual interpretation and then relating the text to the 
Habermas/Foucault debate. The interpretations include 
many thought-provoking observations. For example, Rocco 
detects that classical tragedies are self-reflective about ap- 
propriating the past. In appropriating the traditional myths of 
the city, and even through the traditional ritual of public 
performances, the tragedians conservatively affirm the exist- 
ing social order. But by portraying situations in which social 
order breaks down, they simultaneously reveal the problems 
of social order and call into question “the most solid struc- 
tures of meaning, the most carefully guarded boundaries, and 
the most piously observed limits” (p. 58). Rocco pays close 
attention to form as well as content in highlighting important 
tensions in the texts. 

When Rocco links his readings of the classical works to the 
contemporary debate, however, problems arise. While he 
claims he is staking out a complex middle ground in this 
debate—and makes a compelling case for the necessity of 
such a middle ground—he consistently draws a much sharper 
distinction between the ancients and Habermas than he does 
between the ancients and Foucault, and in the end he 
collapses the ancient and the postmodern. Sophocles’ warn- 
ing “parallels Foucault’s ironic observation” (p. 62) that 
liberation contains and conceals its opposite, and Sophocles’ 
play, “like one of Foucault’s genealogies” (p. 63), alerts us to 
the unexpected and enigmatic. The Oresteia reveals that the 
stable foundations of law and justice are founded on women’s 
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exclusion and therefore implies a genealogical critique of 
democracy. The Gorgias reveals that we cannot disentangle 
power from knowledge—Foucault’s most central claim. 
Rocco does not in fact show us how we are more Greeks than 
we admit, but instead he proceeds as though the Greeks are 
even more postmodern than we are. 

The reason this is disappointing is that several specific 
observations Rocco makes in the course of examining the 
texts offer as much of a correction to postmodernism as to 
critical theory, although he seems reluctant to draw our 
attention to them. For example, Rocco points out that while 
Oedipus Tyrannos reveals the limits of reason and clarity, it 
also “makes a coherent point about incoherent speech” and 
demonstrates that reason “discloses aspects of ourselves and 
of the world in which we live” (p. 62). But then Rocco uses 
the play alongside Foucault to criticize Habermas only. He 
therefore misses an important opportunity to place the 
ancients and postmoderns in a truly two-sided dialogue, each 
side contributing something distinctive. When he later criti- 
cizes Foucault directly it is because he “refuses to inquire into 
the motivations that guide his own critical activity” and 
therefore courts the “danger jof becoming a new norm, 
standard, or center, which would then require its own gene- 
alogical critique” (p. 96). To Rocco, it seems, Foucault is not 
genealogical enough. Socrates 1s held up as the hero on that 
score, a Socrates who emerges not from the text of the 
Republic but from the “countertext,” which allows us to see 
past “the shortcomings of the Platonic theoretical umagina- 
tion” (p. 103). Rocco criticizes Plato for betraying the 
intention of Socratic philosophy because the Republic “enter- 
tains the idea that objective knowledge of the Good is 
possible and perhaps necessary for establishing the well- 
ordered city and soul” (p. 128). This is puzzling. Not only is 
it unclear why Rocco would contend that Plato does and 
Socrates does not entertain such thoughts, since Plato only 
expresses such thoughts in Socrates’ voice, but also and more 
important, we must ask how a refusal even to entertain the idea 
that knowledge of the Good is possible or necessary can be 
taken to illustrate openness. 

We are told several times that the project is aimed at 
moderating genealogy as well as critical theory, but the goal 
is characterized as the achievement of “a wholly ironic stance 
toward the standards of enlightened reason” (p. 36), and one 
cannot help but suspect that antirationalism is dictating to 
reason and not the other way around. The few times Rocco 
ventures appreciation of the positive side of enlightenment, it 
is in the form of brief and vague generalizations, such as the 
observation mentioned above, that reason discloses aspects 
of the world. Which aspects of the world? How? Such 
statements are not developed and can get lost in the pages 
and pages of evidence that reason is tyrannical and enlight- 
enment illusory. 

Part of the problem lies in'Rocco’s slippery use of the 
concept of “enlightenment.” Early on in the book it is used 
rather broadly, associated with illumination, clarity, and 
progress from deception to knowledge. What seems to be at 
stake is the very possibility of knowledge. But as the book 
progresses, the target seems more and more to be “the 
Enlightenment” and its specific claims. Modernity, science, 
reason, communication, progress, and democracy are treated 
almost interchangeably. This makes it difficult to know just 
how far Rocco means to go when he says that “reason and the 
mastery it brings constitute the obverse side of a savage 
tyranny” (p. 186). ; 

The final chapter of the book is a reading of Adorno and 
Horkheimer’s The Dialectic of Enlightenment, which Rocco 
presents as a contemporary model of what it means to think 
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two sides of the tension, both sides of the paradox of 
enlightenment. But again, one side of the tension is down- 
played. Rocco is most likely placing greater emphasis on the 
side of the tension—resistance, subversion, and tragedy— 
that is too often underemphasized in “modern” thought. But 
at a time when our confidence in reason has “irreparably 
fractured and fallen away” (p. 35), the important tension he 
has identified, like the crucial middle ground he seeks, 
threatens to collapse into the side he bolsters as much as the 
side he attacks. 


A Conscience as Large as the World: Yves R. Simon versus 
the Catholic Neoconservatives. By Thomas R. Rourke. 
Lanham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 1997. 287p. $62.50 
cloth, $22.95 paper. 


Mark David Hall, East Central University 


The Roman Catholic Church is often viewed as a bulwark 
against change of any sort. Over the past 35 years, however, 
Catholic doctrine has evolved rapidly, particularly in the 
realms of politics and economics. Most significantly, the 
Second Vatican Council (1961-65) warmly embraced reli- 
gious liberty and democratic institutions. Observers generally 
credit American Catholics, especially John Courtney Murray, 
for leading the church in this new direction. 

More recently, American Catholics have encouraged the 
church to embrace capitalism. Although the church never 
rejected this economic system, ever since Rerum Novarum 
(1891) many Catholics have been critical of it. In America 
this is exemplified by the bishops’ 1986 pastoral letter Eco- 
nomic Justice for All In 1991 Pope John Paul I issued the 
encyclical Centesunus Annus. Virtually all interested parties 
agreed that this document contained unprecedented (but not 
uncritical) support for capitalism. American Catholics were 
again credited with encouraging the evolution in church 
doctrine—this time under the leadership of Michael Novak. 

Thomas Rourke is troubled by the rise of politically and 
economically conservative Catholics, often referred to as 
neoconservatives. His book provides a passionate critique of 
their work, especially as exemplified by Novak’s Catholic 
Ethic and the Rise of Capitalism (1993) and Richard John 
Neuhaus’s Doing Well and Doing Good: The Challenge to 
Christian Capitalism (1992). Although Rourke claims to be 
examining the thought of Novak, Neuhaus, and George 
Weigel, the brunt of his attack clearly falls on Novak. 

To criticize the Catholic neoconservatives, Rourke relies 
on the great philosopher Yves R. Simon (1903-61). Born and 
educated in France, Simon taught at the University of Lille 
before coming to the United States in 1938. Here he taught 
at Notre Dame and the University of Chicago until two years 
before his untimely death. Simon’s early works made impor- 
tant contributions to the study of the ontology of knowledge 
and the nature of freedom and determinism. As a disciple of 
Jacques Maritain, he was drawn to political and economic 
issues. World War II seems to have ignited this interest, 
leading him to write a variety of significant books on these 
subjects, most notably Philosophy of Democratic Government 
(1951). 

The core of Rourke’s book is composed of four chapters 
which contrast the views of Simon and the neoconservatives 
on practical reason, politics, economics, and culture/morality. 
In each chapter Rourke outlines the neoconservative posi- 
tions, explains Simon’s approach to the same issues, and then 
evaluates the two sides. Inevitably, he determining that 
whenever the neoconservatives depart from Simon, they are 
wrong. 
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Rourke admits that there are areas where he, Simon, and 
the neoconservatives agree. Yet, early in the book (p. xi) he 
states that he is going to focus on the areas of disagreement. 
True to his word, Rourke provides a many-sided critique of 
neoconservative thought. The full range of his arguments 
cannot be evaluated here, but a few key ones can at least be 
mentioned. 

Generally, Rourke believes that neoconservatives have 
been too eager to abandon the Catholic social thought 
tradition in favor of classical liberal institutions and ideas. 
This leads them to neglect or misconstrue Catholic views of 
the common good, authority, and freedom (among other 
things). Ultimately, he fears, this causes neoconservatives to 
embrace a concept of society and the state that favors capital 
over labor, individuals over community, and nihilism over 
morality. 

The strongest aspect of Rourke’s book is his clear presen- 
tation of the essential elements of Simon’s political philoso- 
phy. Although never forgotten in certain circles, Simon 
deserves to be much better known by contemporary political 
scientists. His insights into the nature of practical wisdom, 
ethics, democracy, freedom, authority, and the common good 
provide a useful corrective to many contemporary thinkers, 
especially those in the classical liberal tradition. Because 
Simon grounds all his arguments in reason and experience, as 
opposed to the authority of the church, non-Catholics (like 
myself) can benefit from his work. 

Less persuasive are Rourke’s criticisms of the Catholic 
neoconservatives. The fundamental problem is that he often 
attributes positions to them that they would reject. This is not 
to say that Rourke is disingenuous. Rather, he seems com- 
pelled to interpret the neoconservatives ın the worst possible 
light (from the perspective of Catholic social thought). In his 
hands, neoconservatives become advocates (albeit sometimes 
unwitting ones) of immoral corporations, power politics, 
cultural imperialism, moral nihilism, and so on. 

In some cases Rourke’s criticisms point to a genuine gap or 
ambiguity in neoconservative thought. For instance, Novak 
and others could be more clear regarding the government’s 
positive role in securing the material common good. Gener- 
ally, however, Rourke’s criticisms would have been more 
convincing if they had been addressed to a more recognizable 
version of Catholic neoconservativism. (Novak complains 
that Rourke musconstrues his work in Michael Novak, “A 
‘Catholic Whig’ Replies,” Journal of Politics Spring 1996, pp. 
259-64). 

This is not to say that there are no disagreements between 
Simon and the neoconservatives. Rourke correctly points out 
that they clearly diverge on certain practical matters, most 
notably on economic policy. For instance, Simon is sympa- 
thetic to traditional Catholic concerns about “speculation,” 
“illusory services,” “unjust wages,” “unequal exchanges,” 
“wealth leaking out of society,” and the like. He is therefore 
more critical of capitalism and is much more willing to 
support government regulation of the economy than are the 
neoconservatives. 

To a certain extent, however, the above comparison begs 
an important question. This is the degree to which Simon 
would have persevered in his traditional (and somewhat 
romantic) economic views. Remember, Rourke is criticizing 
neoconservatives. Thirty-five years ago Novak, Neuhaus, and 
Weigel largely agreed with Simon’s economic views. They 
changed their positions because of their perception that 
government programs and policies often do more harm than 
good. Although they are not libertarians, their views of 
practical reason and subsidiarity led them to conclude that 
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governments should have a minor role, or no role at all, in 
certain areas, such as family policy and economic regulation. 

Rourke obviously thinks that Simon would not have de- 
parted from the views he set down in the 1940s and 1950s, but 
the neoconservatives are less sure. For instance, Novak, who 
refers to Simon as a “great scholar,” uses his work extensively 
in Free Persons and the Common Good (1989). Novak (1989, 
222) admits that he emphasizes those aspects of Simon’s 
work that agree with his own positions, but even so there is 
clearly significant agreement between the two. 

Rourke provides an invaluable service by bringing Simon 
to the attention of contemporary scholars. Although his 
criticisms of the neoconservatives are not overly persuasive, 
even here he raises questions that should concern them. It is 
hoped his book will inspire additional Simon scholarship, not 
simply by opponents and proponents of Catholic neoconser- 
vativism but by anyone interested ın truth. 


John Dewey and the High Tide of American Liberalism. By 
Alan Ryan. New York: W. W. Norton, 1995. 414p. $30.00 
cloth, $17.00 paper. 


Alfonso J. Damico, University of Florida 


During the first half of the twentieth century, John Dewey 
came closer than anyone else to setting the terms of debate 
for discussions about the nature of philosophy, education, 
and democracy in America. But by the time he died in 1952 
at the age of 92, Dewey’s reputation was already on the wane, 
a process that largely continued for the next 30 years and 
seemed to forecast the end of his influence. There is some- 
thing remarkable, then, about what Alan Ryan aptly terms 
Dewey’s “resurrection.” Much of this can be attributed to the 
uncommon vigor with which the philosopher Richard Rorty 
(Consequences of Pragmatism, 1982) has pressed Dewey’s 
claim that philosophy is better understood as cultural criti- 
cism than as truth’s gatekeeper. Similarly, Jurgen Habermas’s 
efforts (e.g., The Theory of Communicative Action, 1984, 
1987) to model democracy as an instance of communicative 
rationality has created new interest in Dewey’s writings on 
democracy. Dewey was no phrase maker, but the idea of 
discursive democracy was clearly foreshadowed by his De- 
mocracy and Education (1916). But Dewey’s philosophy is 
important for reasons beyond how it anticipates or influences 
the work of others. What is not surprising, then, is that revival 
of a Deweyan outlook in philosophy and political theory has 
led to several new full-scale studies of his life and times. 
John Dewey and the High Tide of Liberalism is one such 
work. Ryan’s book will invariably be compared to Robert 
Westbrook’s splendid and comprehensive John Dewey and 
Democracy (1991). Westbrook argues that Dewey should be 
read as a critic of rather than as a contributor to liberal 
orthodoxy. In his view, Dewey’s strong commitment to par- 
ticipatory democracy put him at odds with a great deal of 
American liberalism. Ryan, in contrast, tends to view Dewey 
in a larger transatlantic light, comparing him to various 
British philosophers of the early twentieth century. This more 
transatlantic Dewey is a fairly typical liberal with a strong 
social-democratic stripe. One other difference also becomes 
immediately apparent. Westbrook has produced a large 
intellectual biography that, for example, goes into great detail 
when discussing Dewey’s writings. Ryan paints Dewey as part 
of a much larger landscape. He often has as much to say 
about why American life provided a hospitable or inhospita- 
ble setting for the reception of Dewey’s ideas as he does 
about the technical features of those ideas. And he is very 
good, indeed, at this. He is an engaging and conversational 
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writer who is uncommonly skillful at characterizing different 
schools of thought. In reconstructing the conversations and 
debates between us and Dewey “and between both of us and 
his contemporaries,” Ryan gives us a strong feel for how 
Dewey himself heeded the pragmatist injunction that philos- 
ophy should make a difference in people’s everyday lives. 

Noting how often Dewey urged both philosophers and 
ordinary Americans to do better, Ryan points to the “faith” 
that informs and unifies Dewey’s writings. Phrases about the 
“consolations of faith” or “democracy as gospel” are de- 
ployed to reveal something of the temperament with which 
Dewey exhorted Americans to take up progressive ideas. 
There is, for example, a nice stretch of discussion in which 
Ryan compares the role of Christ in the ethics of T. H. Green 
with the role of religion in Dewey’s philosophy. Dewey, 
working in an American idiom, argued that “institutional 
forms mattered less than their animating spirit and that 
‘attitude’ rather than dogma, ritual, or authority, was what 
counted” (p. 101). Ryan puts his finger on something impor- 
tant here. It is important, on the one hand, because, as 
someone else once said, it is a mistake to criticize Dewey for 
having institutionalized a mood without recognizing that this 
was his chief objective and most characteristic achievement. 
On the other hand, it also says something about why some 
readers find pragmatism’s meaning so elusive. Dewey, for 
example, endlessly characterized democracy as a way of life, 
but it is often hard to see exactly what this means. To take just 
one instance, it is unclear how the manner of someone’s 
private life bears upon the issue of democracy’s operation or 
even its cash value. One could, I suppose, look for help in 
understanding what Dewey meant by the “Great Commu- 
nity” by trolling for a few maxims in his discussions of 
evolutionary naturalism, experimentalism, or practical rea- 
son. But these ideas can be just as elusive. In all likelihood, 
Dewey is bound to disappoint readers who approach his 
writings in the mood and mode favored by either analytical or 
continental philosophy. Ryan is very good at explaining why 
this is so. And he suggests that Dewey is better approached 
and appreciated as a partisan “deeply committed to progress 
and the expansion of human tastes, needs, and interests ... 
and the rule of intelligence” (p. 367). In short, Dewey is 
better at characterizing cultural progress than at laying out a 
blueprint for its realization. This may strike some as an odd 
outcome for a philosophy often thought to be highly practi- 
cal. But that will not bother Ryan or, he implies, would it 
particularly bother Dewey, who put his faith in something 
grander than technique. 

Dewey’s “faith” was a belief in the essential compatibility 
of different experiences and the outlooks they engender. 
Ryan has considerable admiration for the middle-of-the-road 
course to which this project gives rise. I can only mention 
here that Dewey’s religious background and his lifelong 
religiousness, albeit unsympathetic to organized religion, play 
a large role in this discussion. Without endorsing all Dewey’s 
efforts to unify science and ethics, religious faith and faith in 
reason, problem solving and aestheticism, Ryan believes that 
he was on the right track. This is to say that Ryan’s own 
cultural and political sensibilities are very much in evidence 
as he consistently gives the nod to Dewey in some of his more 
famous quarrels with people such as Robert Hutchins and 
Walter Lippmann. John Dewey and the High Tide of American 
Liberalism becomes the occasion for a defense of the “gran- 
deur and humanity” of a middle-of-the-road liberalism. 

I do not doubt that Dewey made many of the arguments 
that Ryan here reconstructs in favor of a liberalism neither 
obsessed with rights nor satisfied with quick policy fixes (pp. 
366-7). But Dewey is fortunate to have found someone so 
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adept at translating his “faith” into a vernacular often more 
accessible and powerful than the original. One less satisfying 
consequence is that Ryan does not press Dewey as hard as he 
deserves. He is well aware that Dewey’s optimism 1s often 
mismatched when faced with the nastiness of political life 
(e.g., World War I) or that his view of ethics as satisfying 
activity is irremediably ambiguous. These are among the 
standard and legitimate complaints about pragmatism. But 
the complaints have been rehearsed for a long time now. It is 
far more satisfying to be reminded that Dewey, in seeking to 
articulate an American public philosophy that would be both 
grand and practical, nearly pulled ıt off. 


Liberal Modernism and Democratic Individuality. Edited by 
Austin Sarat and Dana R. Villa. Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1996. 345p. $59.50 cloth, $18.95 paper. 


David Weinstein, Wake Forest University 


According to Austin Sarat and Dana Villa in their introduc- 
tory essay to Liberal Modernism and Democratic Individuality, 
George Kateb trusts that the “redemption of modernity 
hinges upon the possibility of’ what he calls “democratic 
individuality” (p. 12). Democratic individuality is not just 
another vain round of contemptible, liberal bad faith. Rather, 
it ostensibly transforms the Kantian imperative against using 
people as means into a “fundamental background assump- 
tion of everyone” while promoting, nevertheless, a venturous 
“way of being-in-the-world that is (potentially) free of all 
conventional limits” (p. 14). Democratic individuality, in 
short, heroically and inclusively poeticizes the world. 

These are not modest claims. And Kateb’s Emersonian 
liberalism is indeed ambitious. It aims to offer a palpably 
distinct and heartening alternative to the alleged, suffocating 
perils of communitarianism, all the while avoiding the equally 
suffocating conformism of market liberalism. Democratic 
individuality is a rights-based, negative freedom liberalism 
peculiar to American civic culture that valorizes self-reliance, 
authenticity, self-experimentation, and diversity. Democratic 
individuality 1s a form of moral aestheticism that wonders at 
the world, at 1ts human difference. In cherishing difference, 
democratic individuality is also quick to defend it, to join 
battle against whatever threatens to homogenize it. For 
democratic individualists, difference is unthreatening. But it 
is not the symbiotic, unity-in-difference dreamed of by nine- 
teenth-century new liberals and twentieth-century Rawlsians 
alike. “Rather, the concurrence of developed individualities 
would be more like a riot of colors, a field of wild flowers, or 
the spangled garment of uncertain taste to which Plato 
likened democratic culture.” Democratic individuality is not 
the “good life” of some speciously harmonious whole, though 
it is nevertheless “sweet,” for it elicits “lightness of being,” 
and “free being is light.” (George Kateb, “Democratic Indi- 
viduality and the Meaning of Rights.” In Liberalism and the 
Moral Life, ed. Nancy L. Rosenblum, 1989). 

Liberal Modernism and Democratic Individuality is an eclec- 
tic tribute to Katebian liberalism by friends, former students, 
and admirers. The collection, some of whose essays have 
appeared previously, begins with an ode to Kateb by John 
Hollander, followed by Cornell West’s gentle questioning of 
the relevance of Kateb’s Emersonian liberalism to the mass 
culture of modern capitalism. Part II pursues the issue of 
relevance with respect to the mtensification of modern 
identity politics. The essays in Part III are inspired by Kateb’s 
enthusiasm for exploring the ways politics and culture inform 
each other. Finally, Part IV considers the implications of 
democratic individuality for civic engagement, returning full 
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circle to the question of the former’s relevancy. For instance, 
Sarat’s concluding essay on how capital punishment in the 
United States displays the democratic state’s secret compul- 
sion to assert absolute sovereignty over its citizens splendidly 
exemplifies Kateb’s enmity toward the ever-present specter 
of statism, showing us how the theory of democratic individ- 
uality is, indeed, therapeutically relevant. 

Other essays, though, are less generous on the question of 
relevancy. The late Judith Shklar’s contribution, “Can We Be 
American Scholars?” is ostensibly about the adequacy of 
Emersonian liberalism formulated in Emerson’s 1837 Har- 
vard address, “The American Scholar.” Shklar never men- 
tions Kateb, so it is unclear whether he is also her target. But 
when she accuses Emerson of never being at his “best when 
he talked of practical reform” (p. 74), we may take her to be 
aiming indirectly at Kateb through the mirror of Emerson. 
Not unlike West’s assessment of democratic individuality, she 
finds Emersonian liberalism inspiring yet impractically senti- 
mental and disengaged. Practical relevance seems to be the 
predominant critical thread that weaves most of this collec- 
tion’s offerings together. 

William Connolly worries that Katebian liberalism may be 
all too relevant by inadvertently fostering evil. Though Con- 
nolly readily agrees with Kateb that basic rights are critical 
for combating evil, he also suggests that Kateb ill appreciates 
how the politics of rights can accentuate differences need- 
lessly and accommodate violence against those (such as 
homosexuals) supposedly abnormal. Wherever futile and 
all-too-common aspirations for “wholeness” infect identity, 
mere difference is quickly transformed into threatening oth- 
erness. Differences are tolerable (after all, identity depends 
upon them), whereas otherness requires restorative treat- 
ment at best and radical surgery at worst. Unfortunately, any 
democratic culture devoid of vigorous political contestation, 
though well schooled in the discourse of rights, risks becom- 
ing preoccupied with scapegoats and nasty therapies. 

Other contributors, like Benjamin Barber (democratic 
constitutionalism), Amy Gutmann (deliberative democracy), 
and Leslie Paul Thiele (postmodern environmentalism), pro- 
vide complementary strategies for immunizing democratic 
individuality against the excesses of exclusionary otherness. 
Thiele, for instance, invokes postmodern environmentalism 
as a way of celebrating and safeguarding robust difference so 
prized by both Kateb and Connolly. In Heideggerian fashion, 
environmentalism “discloses” by seeking to “bear witness” to 
the world in all its immeasurable diversity. Environmentalists 
“resist the seduction” of trying to “possess and master, 
extolling the beauty of that which remains other and the 
wisdom of letting it remain so” (p. 168). Human freedom is 
now not to be sought in mastering the world but through 
“self-conscious living within limits” (p. 161). But, as Isaiah 
Berlin has perceptively admonished, retreating to inner cita- 
dels in the name of freedom is not necessarily freedom. 
Asceticism is too often just quiescence. And for Berlin, 
contrary to Thiele, strategic retreats are invariably exercises 
in self-mastery anyway! 

Liberal Modernism and Democratic Individuality possesses 
many virtues. It testifies admirably to Kateb’s growing legacy. 
It highlights Kateb’s disquietude about communitarianism 
for supposedly encouraging docility and even barbarism. 
Sarat and Villa’s collection also suggests, in friendly and 
respectful ways, that we should be no less anxious about the 
potential hazards of democratic individuality. Its many vir- 
tues notwithstanding, both as a tribute to and as a critical 
assessment of George Kateb’s writings, Liberal Modernism 
and Democratic Indrvidualuy has its faults. Those who still 
prefer their theorizing lean and analytical will likely respond 
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to some of the essays as Judith Shklar writes of Emerson in 
her contribution to the collection: “In my view, miasma is the 
right word for this sort of talk, and ıt is also intellectual 
cowardice to resort to this sort of cover for an otherwise 
exemplary skepticism” (p. 69). 


Democracy’s Place. By Jan Shapiro. Ithaca and London: 
Cornell University Press, 1996. 269p. $45.00 cloth, $16.95 


paper. 
Henry S. Richardson, Georgetown University 


This collection of previously published essays erects a multi- 
tiered scaffold in preparation for constructing an ambitious 
normative theory of democracy. As platforms offering critical 
purchase, the essays represent models of penetrating analysis 
and assertive synthesis. Insofar as they hint at the shape of a 
theoretical edifice to come, however, they indicate that the 
builder will have a difficult task: The criss-crossing levels of 
scaffold rule out most common ways of building democratic 
theory. This is no accident: Shapiro deliberately sets out his 
view “in contrast to liberal, socialist, conservative, and com- 
munitarian views” (p. 221). He writes against the social 
contract theories of Rawls, Nozick, and Dworkin; against the 
“public choice” or efficiency-based views of Buchanan and 
Tullock, Riker, and others; against the neo-Schumpeterian, 
interest-based views of Przeworski, Di Palma, Horowitz, and 
Huntington; and against Lijphart’s consociationist approach. 
With so much to be against, it would take a bold stroke of 
theoretical innovation to find a new and acceptable theoret- 
ical home. Shapiro’s attempt to preview his new view is 
hampered, however, by a fashionable disavowal of abstract 
theorizing. 

Taken individually, the critical essays in this volume are 
well worth reading. They exhibit an impressive range and 
versatility. While Shapiro’s essay critical of social contract 
theories presents little in the way of novel argument, it neatly 
organizes its complaints around the connection between 
justice and individual workmanship. Breaking newer ground, 
the essay attacking public choice theorists elaborates the 
central insight that there is no reason to grant realism, let 
alone normative privilege, to a hypothesized state of society 
absent government “intervention.” Here, Shapiro’s argu- 
ments uncovering false presuppositions are trenchant, force- 
ful, and reinforced by concrete examples from U.S. constitu- 
tional law. Neo-Schumpeterians and consociationists are 
attacked in a more empirical mode, with special reference to 
the recent transition of power in South Africa. This case 
study (coauthored by Courtney Jung) generates interesting 
empirical hypotheses about how the dynamics of negotiated 
transitions of power affect the health of the ensuing democ- 
racy. 

From Shapiro’s criticisms and from a pair of programmatic 
essays, some of the main features of his plan for a theory of 
democracy do begin to emerge. Normative political theory in 
general, and democratic theory in particular, he holds, have 
to do with the proper handling of power relations. These, it 
turns out, are everywhere. Not limited—as liberals tend to 
suppose—to interactions between individual and state, they 
also occur pervasively in civil society: in the workplace, in 
glee clubs, and in the family. Putting Kenneth Arrow’s attack 
on all-purpose social choice functions together with Michael 
Walzer’s idea of different spheres of society, each with its own 
appropriate principles and institutions of social choice, Sha- 
piro argues for a “semi-contextualized” approach in which 
democracy calls for different decision procedures in different 
spheres. Labeling his approach “democratic justice,” Shapiro 
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repeatedly emphasizes that while democracy is of some value 
in its own right, it is not the ultimate criterion of political 
justice. Instead, it must take its place as an element of a 
broader approach to the justice of power relations. 

One of Shapiro’s central themes is that to require unanim- 
ity or consensus is to privilege the status quo. He argues that 
a thriving opposition is an essential element of a just democ- 
racy. Against the public choice theorists, this complaint is 
well taken, and this theoretical positioning is attractive. 
Against the appeal to consensus by social contract theorists 
such as Rawls, the argument overlooks the degree of dissen- 
sion allowed within an overlapping consensus. Shapiro’s 
emphasis on continuing dissent qualifies his incorporation of 
Walzer. The principles appropriate to the various spheres 
cannot be derived from extant “social meanings,” as these are 
subject to constant conflict. 

Shapiro’s attention to multiple spheres draws him toward 
the civic republican camp. The chapter critical of the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in Wisconsin v. Yoder (written with 
Richard Arneson) argues that the power of Amish parents 
over their children does not rightly override the children’s 
right to an education in which critical thinking abilities would 
be fostered. These abilities are particularly important, Sha- 
piro notes, in nurturing effectively oppositional democratic 
citizens. While this position is not cozily communitarian, it 
does place emphasis on what Michael Sandel has called the 
“formative project” of educating citizens. Of course, if poli- 
tics is as pervasive as Shapiro suggests, citizens are no more 
important to democratic theory, in the first instance, than 
family members or choristers are. We may speculate, how- 
ever, that Shapiro singles out the project of creating citizens 
because political measures are necessary for checking power 
in any sphere. 

We must speculate about this, for in this series of prepa- 
ratory exercises Shapiro is neither explicit about the defin- 
tion of power nor particularly forthcoming about its sociol- 
ogy. With respect to his observation that the recognition of 
marital rape was a watershed in the balance of spousal power, 
for instance, we are left guessing whether that power is to be 
understood as having had a physical basis (in the male’s 
musculature) or a legal one (in the earlier lack of legal 
recourse). Shapiro associates power with hierarchies—which 
should be “presumed suspect” (p. 238)—but does not pause 
to define those, either. As part of his qualified endorsement 
of Walzer, Shapiro emphasizes the multiplicity and incom- 
mensurability of social goods, which block simple compari- 
sons of more and less. It is surprising, then, that he seems 
simply to presume that one may always speak of power, 
despite its presence in every sphere of social life, in terms 
simply of the more and the less, the “underdog” (p. 51) and 
the dominant. 

That such important points remain unclarified is perhaps 
accounted for by Shapiro’s facile antitheoretical stance. He 
attacks abstract theorizing as idealistic and as insufficiently 
contextual, stating by contrast his own affinity with Dewey’s 
pragmatism. While Dewey’s observations about the interde- 
pendence of end and means in political deliberation deserve 
our attention, his antitheoretical rhetoric was immoderate, 
belying his own engagement with metaphysics and too often 
constructing its “theoretical” opponents out of old shirts and 
straw. Besides, it is clear that Shapiro is engaged, by means of 
these essays, in building a normative theory of democracy, 
one which revolves around an unusually abstract (if still too 
vague) definition of power. If he is really to make good on his 
aim of developing a view neither liberal nor communitarian, 
socialist nor conservative, and is not just going to give us an 
eclectic theory built of bits and pieces of each, then he will 
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have to continue and deepen the highly abstract exercise of 
conceptual positioning and integration begun here. Like the 
shimmering, fabric-sheathed scaffold with which Christo cov- 
ered the Reichstag, these polished studies make us curious to 
see the edifice that will emerge from under the wraps and 
eager to see it sharply defined. Shapuro’s essays pique our 
interest in the democratic theory he is constructing. We 
ought to be interested in it even if we are skeptical that it will 
be as novel as it promises to be. 


Liberal Economics and Democracy: Keynes, Galbraith, Thu- 
row, and Reich. By Conrad P. Waligorski. Lawrence: 
University Press of Kansas, 1997. 258p. $29.95. 


Claudio J. Katz, Loyola University Chicago 


In the early 1970s, when even Milton Friedman proclaimed 
that “we are all Keynesians now,” one would scarcely have 
anticipated that laissez-faire principles would soon dominate 
public debate. Waligorski’s book offers a timely reconstruc- 
tion of the normative economics of liberal reform. Its argu- 
ment explores two contested theoretical terrains using as its 
foil laissez-faire liberalism, derrved from Marshall via Hayek 
and Friedman. (Little attempt is made to address the critique 
of capitalism of the democratic left.) One terrain is liberal 
theory itself: Although laissez-faire and reform liberalism 
share certain ideals (growth, the rule of law, liberty), they 
diverge sharply in their commitment to others (democracy, 
equality, participatory autonomy). The second terrain ıs the 
economy: Although they share an understanding of capital- 
ism’s indispensable features (private property and the mar- 
ket), laissez-faire and reform liberalism provide alternative 
conceptions of the economy and hence contrasting visions of 
what capitalism, properly constituted, could become. 

Waligorski undertakes to make explicit the underlying 
moral commitments of major representatives within the 
reform tradition. One chapter is devoted to its origins at the 
turn of the century: Dewey, Brandeis, and Hobhouse repre- 
sented a departure within liberal theory, rooted in a concern 
that changes in the capitalist economy imperiled liberal 
norms. Subsequent chapters examine the moral economy of 
theorists who epitomize contemporary reform liberalism— 
Keynes, Galbraith, Thurow, and Reich. All are primarily 
economists who wrote “extensively and for the public about 
policy and politics as well as economics” (p. x). Waligorski 
concentrates on their shared “values, beliefs, and policy 
prescriptions” (p. ix), underplaying some of the critical 
divisions among them, especially in their views of the fruit- 
fulness of neoclassical economics. This is unfortunate be- 
cause some of the more interesting aspects of their values and 
prescriptions reflect differences in their models of the capi- 
talist economy. 

The organizing principle of liberal theory—the distinction 
between public and private spheres of activity—was originally 
intended to limit government’s reach. The capitalist market 
played a special role in curbing political rule: It professed to 
dissolve power. This claim could no longer be sustained by 
the end of the nineteenth century. The epigraph for reform 
liberalism was written by J. S. Mill: “No longer enslaved or 
made dependent by force of law, the great majority are so by 
force of poverty; they are still chained to a place, to an 
occupation, and to conformity with the will of an employer, 
and debarred by the accident of birth from both the enjoy- 
ments, and from the mental and moral advantages, which 
others inherit without exertion and independently of desert” 
(“Chapters on Soctalism,” in Collected Works, vol. 5, p. 710, 
1967.) 
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The conceptual innovations introduced by liberal theorists 
are well known. The distinction between formal and substan- 
tive rights reflects the conviction that meaningful liberty 
requires both the equal protection of law and access to a 
share of society’s resources. Individual autonomy was broad- 
ened to include collective self-government, the right to 
participate in making ‘the rules to which individuals must 
submit and those decisions whose consequences they must 
bear. Waligorski tells this story well; but it is, after all, a 
familiar story. 

More promising is his account of the profound shift in the 
liberal conception of the market and private property. Two 
theses, Waligorski shows, distinguish the reform tradition. 
First, reform ‘liberals reject the laissez-faire premise that the 
market tends “naturally,” that is, in the absence of the 
distortions introduced by governments, toward equilibrium 
and harmony. In their view, the capitalist system 1s inherently 
unstable, as market networks are easily disrupted by recur- 
ring mismatches between supply and demand among the 
various factors of production. The pivotal figure here was 
Keynes, who provided the economic analysis that justified 
political intervention. His central concern was the pervasive 
unemployment bedeviling capitalist economies. Keynes’s di- 
agnosis was as revolutionary as his prescription: The first 
cause of joblessness lies in capitalism’s inability to maintain 
the requisite level of aggregate demand, and the first cure lies 
in using government to restore demand to full employment 
levels. 

Second, reform liberals reject the conviction that private 
property necessarily protects individual liberty. This view was 
a product of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when 
economic establishments were small, and large numbers of 
producers controlled ther means of production. Reform 
liberals contend that the emergence of oligopolistic firms 
limits the explanatory purchase of laissez-faire economics. 
Indeed, the myth of a free market is today largely an 
ideological construct, serving to cloak the realities of power. 
Explicitly political concepts must be adopted to explain 
contemporary economic relations. Large enterprises—forms 
of “ ‘industrial absolutism’ ” (p. 25), in Brandeis’s words— 
belie the claim that capitalism achieves cooperation without 
coercion. Their private power has subverted fair competition: 
The influence of investors and corporate executives over 
economic stability ensures that their interests receive special 
consideration from government officials; property income 
forms the basic source of unearned wealth and inequality, 
and the ability of workers to resist desperate exchanges is 
weakened as they are presented with a “ ‘choice between 
starvation and submission’ ” (Keynes, on p. 65). 

The theoretical analysis of capitalism—the fragility of 
markets and the private power of capitalists—informs the 
twin policy objectives of reform liberalism. First, measures 
were taken to protect ordinary human beings, who count as 
commodities only in the fictitious world of laissez-faire 
economics. This goal itself has two aims: income mainte- 
nance programs safeguard individuals from the vagaries of 
nature and the market; and regulation of work relations 
(work and safety legislation, policies strengthening labor 
unions, education and job traming programs) redress the 
balance of power between employers and employees. Second, 
public policy is designed to protect capitalism from itself and 
from more radical alternatives. Galbraith’s claim that “Key- 
nes saved capitalism” (p. 149) characterizes the reform 
project as a whole. Fiscal and spending measures were 
undertaken to make the crucial capital investments the 
market fails to make, from road networks to research and 
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development. Their purpose is to foster growth and improve 
the international competitiveness of the U.S. economy. 

Waligorski’s analysis of reform liberalism is clearly sympa- 
thetic to its aims. He is not uncritical, however. The limits of 
reform liberalism are best revealed by asking whether and to 
what extent its two aims-—preserving capitalism and ensuring 
that human beings are accorded equal concern and respect— 
are compatible. Reform liberals maintain that there is no 
inevitable trade-off between substantive liberty and equality, 
on the one hand, and economic growth, on the other. To the 
contrary, their policy proposals are frequently presented as 
spurs to efficiency and productivity. But the practice of liberal 
reform does a disservice to reform theory. Waligorski under- 
scores the problem: “Quite often reform liberals are incisive 
and indeed radical in their critique and analysis but not 
nearly so trenchant in their recommendations .... The slight 
edge of radicalism in Brandeis, Dewey, and Hobhouse is not 
present in Galbraith, Keynes, Thurow, and Reich, who are 
willing to preserve more existing social-political relations in 
the economy” (p. 176). Can reform proposals be seriously 
contemplated without sharply constraining the guild of cap- 
italists? “Reform liberals,” suggests Waligorski (p. 168), 
“confront just the periphery of property’s coercive poten- 
tial.... Given their criticism, these theorists need to attack 
power with more vigor and at its source.” Given his own 
endorsement of their criticism, Waligorski’s analysis curi- 
ously pulls up at this point, begging the deeper question: Can 
liberal theory remain faithful to 1ts core principles and retain 
its historic association with capitalism? In fact, the question 
cuts both ways. It may be argued that reform liberals abandon 
their liberalism by rejecting or endorsing more radical re- 
forms. Neither argument is explored in this book. 


International Relations and the Limits of Political Theory. 
By Howard Williams. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1996. 
170p. $45.00. 


Steven Forde, University of North Texas 


Howard Williams presents his book as “a progress report 
upon my own thinking in political theory” as well as a 
statement about the current unsettled or transitional state of 
political theory in general. It takes a certain amount of 
courage to begin a book this way, for one appears merely 
ludicrous if the progress of one’s own thinking should prove 


to be of less interest to the wider world than one had. 


supposed. Williams is the author of numerous books on 
political theory, including mternational relations theory, so 
his implicit claim is not to be dismissed out of hand. The 
present work does make some interesting observations about 
the subject of political theory and international relations. As 
an attempt seriously to engage the important issues it raises, 
however, and in that way to advance current discussions in 
the field, most scholars will find that it falls short. 

The book is organized in two parts. The first deals with 
“Problems of Political Theory,” the second with “Problems of 
International Political Theory.” Most of the chapters in both 
parts revolve around particular political thinkers (Kant, 
Nietzsche, Hegel, Habermas, Grotius, Locke); others focus 
on such themes as “Democracy and Human Freedom” or 
“Justice in One Country?” For the most part, the chapters 
read as occasional pieces on their various subjects rather than 
as parts of any coherent, developing argument. The author 
explains that most of the chapters were originally composed 
for other occasions, but even allowing for this, the collection 
hangs together less than its presentation seems to promise. 

Individual chapters could serve as useful introductions to 
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the authors or subjects under consideration, perhaps for 
classroom use, but much if not most of the material is of too 
basic a nature to detain scholars. The scholarly apparatus is 
frequently not substantial enough to indicate how the argu- 
ment is grounded, sometimes giving the impression that the 
author is simply proceding by assertion. One unfortunate 
consequence ıs that, where the author takes a position on 
some point of controversy, often not enough is said to 
indicate why this position rather than another was taken. 
Scholars who take opposed positions will not be persuaded, 
and serious debate will not be furthered. 

The book’s overall thesis is that international politics has 
become so intertwined with the politics of individual states 
that some corresponding reworking of political theory is 
required. In itself, this thesis is not novel, and Williams does 
not claim that it is. He claims, rather, to be “setting out an 
agenda that is already with us” (p. 157). Some may find, 
however, that the way the contemporary dilemma is laid out 
is overdrawn. I can imagine political scientists and practitio- 
ners who would quarrel with the statement that “the majority 
of politics is now international politics,” that international 
and domestic politics are now “indistinguishable” (p. 141). 
Yet, these statements are backed up with nothing more than 
a few perfunctory references to nonstate actors, economic 
globalization, and related phenomena. As to how political 
theory should respond to this situation, Williams draws, 
sometimes imaginatively, on the resources of past and 
present political theory to suggest avenues. Yet, solutions to 
our dilemma, if there are any here, are vague and sometimes 
implausible. It is recommended, for example, that we should 
first make issues of mternational distribution paramount and 
then see what the implication may be at the national level (p. 
147). States may balk at this procedure, even if a penetrating 
philosophical justification were presented for it here, which is 
not the case. It is similarly proposed that we may work our 
way to an international code of ethics on something like the 
Habermasian model of open discourse (p. 163). But Williams 
has already pointed out that a Habermasian speech commu- 
nity may not be possible even among societies as diverse as 
eastern and western Germany (pp. 54-5). He also endorses 
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Rawis’s call for “liberal” toleration for diverse regime types 
in international society, including the nonliberal (p. 147), 
after seeming to approve Kant’s notion that spreading liber- 
alism is one key to international concord. 

Williams has interesting thoughts on such subjects as the 
implications of the fall of Communism, the tension between 
the roles of political philosopher and political advocate in 
Hegel, and the relevance of the misgivings of Hegel and Kant 
toward unmediated popular input in government. Many of 
these provide food for thought, but again they are not 
generally developed thoroughly enough to provide more than 
that. Following earlier work of his, Williams suggests that 
Hobbes’s laws of nature may provide a basis for international 
comity. This may have merit—Charles Beitz (1979. Political 
Theory and International Relations) has made a similar argu- 
ment—but Hobbes explicitly and vehemently rejects the 
possibility, due to the international security dilemma. Wil- 
liams gives no indication in this context (pp. 150-1) of why 
we should be persuaded by him rather than Hobbes on this. 
Somewhat more plausibly, Williams argues that Locke’s 
natural law provides a foundation for a peaceful international 
society. But his discussion of the pacific potential of natural 
law in Locke rests exclusively on early statements to that 
effect in the Second Treatise, without so much as a nod to 
later statements to a contrary effect. The conclusion he 
draws—that since legitimate states abide by natural law 
internally, “by definition therefore Locke would expect the 
leaders of civil societies to follow lawful external policies” (p. 
91)—is not likely to persuade anyone with a more realist 
interpretation of Locke. 

So what is the current state of Howard Williams’s thinking 
on international relations and political theory? Nothing 
terribly definite, it seems, but a series of vague and sometimes 
enticing possibilities. There is nothing wrong with this being 
the state of one’s thinking, of course, though the propriety of 
issuing a bulletin to that effect may be questioned. For 
readers who want an overview of some basic ideas in inter- 
national political theory, this book may be serviceable. Those 
who want to engage the issues more seriously are best advised 
to look elsewhere. 





American Politics 


The Pursuit of Absolute Integrity: How Corruption Control 
Makes Government Ineffective. By Frank Anechiarico and 
James B. Jacobs. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1996. 292p. $24.95. 


Michael Johnston, Colgate University 


No one much likes corruption, and calls for reform are 
politically popular. But the cures can be worse than the 
problem itself; at the very least, reformers ought to be aware 
of the difficulties they can create as they pursue the impos- 
sible goal of totally honest government. Frank Anechiarico 
and James Jacobs make these points effectively in this book, 
a timely and very useful addition to the new debate over 
corruption and reform. 

The authors focus primarily upon New York City but link 
their analysis to federal programs and anticorruption reforms 
when appropriate. Drawmg upon extensive interviews and 
their experiences studying a variety of agencies, they argue 
that a powerful “Anti-Corruption Project”—a century ın the 
making and enjoying powerful elite backing—has, in the 


name of reform, made government inflexible, unresponsive, 
and Jess able to implement policy effectively. Honest civil 
servants must negotiate a thicket of rules and investigative 
bodies, both in the course of their jobs and at times in their 
personal lives, while the dishonest can hide behind proce- 
dures intended to protect whistleblowers. Businesses seeking 
contracts with the city find the prequalification process a risky 
and expensive labyrinth, and they risk being banned from 
bidding because of minor bureaucratic errors. All this hap- 
pens in a climate of elite and public opinion that shows little 
realistic regard for the value of politics and the exercise of 
influence, for the personal and professional rights of civil 
Servants, or even for what actually constitutes corruption. 
Worse yet, for all their costs in terms of resources and 
governmental effectiveness, many reforms do little to reduce 
real corruption. Indeed, by making policy implementation 
more rigid and cumbersome, they may increase the incentives 
to engage in it. 

The book begins with a useful historical survey of the 
development of corruption and reform, charting the evolu- 
tion of the latter from an emphasis upon virtue to the 
implementation of comprehensive (and often oppressive) 
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surveillance of public employees and their activities. The 
focus then shifts to personnel systems, with a particularly 
Sharp analysis of how the idea of conflict of interest has 
become a virtually open-ended concept, and how restrictions 
against it can produce counterproductive or even nonsensical 
results. Two succeeding sections take up the modern inves- 
tigatory and prosecutory apparatus—such as the city’s pow- 
erful Department of Investigation—and policies aimed at 
guaranteeing integrity through bureaucratic processes, such 
as procurement blacklists and the increasing reach of audit- 
ing controls. A final section deals with the broader effects of 
the anticorruption project, not only upon the operations of 
government but also upon the field of public administration 
and the ways we think about corruption. Throughout, the 
critique is sharp and uncompromising, and it is supported by 
impressive evidence and case studies. 

New York City is not the nation as a whole, and American 
ideas about corruption often do not travel well to the rest of 
the world. But the central argument of the book is an 
important one—particularly now that corruption, or the use 
of corruption as a political issue, figures so prominently in 
domestic and international politics. Administrators require a 
measure of freedom and the power to act if democratically 
made choices are to be realized through public policy. Civil 
servants are human beings with families, personal histories; 
and rights. They are not parts of a machine, and they do not 
and cannot act in a technocratic vacuum; we are not entitled 
to deprive them of their privacy and dignity ın the name of 
accountability. Total honesty in politics and administration is 
impossible—just as in any other aspect of life—and attempts 
to pursue it have real costs in terms of time and resources. 
Often, allegations of corruption involve little more than 
legalistic breaches of procedural requirements of reforms 
themselves rather than real abuse of public roles and re- 
sources. Anechiarico and Jacobs do not argue that corruption 
is somehow “functional” or a good thing, and they do not 
categorically oppose attempts to fight it. They do, however, 
convincingly portray New York City not as a sinkhole of 
corruption but as a showcase for the excesses of reform. In so 
doing they help account for the bureaucratic inertia, frag- 
mentation, and waste that have made governing that city so 
difficult. 

At times their critique credits the anticorruption project 
with more coherence and internal consensus than it really 
possesses, even in New York City. At times we find claims 
such as “the anti-corruption project and the reigning forces 
of bureaucracy are beginning to circle their wagons around 
[the issue of] provisional employment” (p. 185). While New 
York City does have powerful good-government organiza- 
tions, often enjoying the active support of the elite news 
media, reform coalitions are still more loosely knit and 
transitory than a term like “anticorruption project” seems to 
imply. Were this not so, corruption would not be the sort of 
cyclical concern it usually is. Moreover, some advocates of 
reform are a good deal more politically sophisticated than 
others, and there is at times more recognition of the political 
realities of government among reformers than some of the 
book’s accounts suggest. A related issue, perhaps beyond the 
scope of this book but still worth some thought, is the role of 
the public: If strident reform crusades do more harm than 
good—and the authors are persuasive on this point—then 
can political leaders learn to raise the corruption issue 
without pandering, and can the public develop a more 
realistic view of its own? 

But these points should not distract us from the strong 
critique and argument for political realism developed in this 
book. If New York City, which is probably the most inten- 
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sively investigated and reformed unit of government in the 
country, is not better off after a century of reform, then 
perhaps it is time to rethink our views on politics, adminis- 
tration, and corruption. 


Taking the Initiative: Leadership Agendas in Congress and 
the “Contract with America.” By John B. Bader. Washing- 
ton, DC: Georgetown University Press, 1996. 304p. $49.95 
cloth, $19.95 paper. 


Donald C. Baumer, Smuth College 


John Bader’s book about congressional leadership is an effort 
to demonstrate that party leaders have been making choices 
about policy priorities for many years, and these choices can 
be linked directly to their strategic goals. Bader goes on to 
argue that the “Contract with America” is best viewed as a 
continuation of an established leadership pattern of “taking 
the initiative,” rather than a break with tradition. He is only 
moderately successful in sustaining these arguments, but the 
book makes an important contribution to the literature on 
congressional leadership because of the thoroughness of 
Bader’s research and his comprehensive treatment of the 
subject. 

Bader presents a theoretical framework for understanding 
the choices leaders make about priorities that emphasizes the 
importance of strategic goals and issue dimensions. Accord- 
ing to him, congressional leaders develop their strategic goals 
first and then look to the issues on the congressional agenda 
in an effort to find a match. The characteristics or dimensions 
of the issues have to be weighed very carefully in order to 
maximize the likelihood of legislative success. Thus, choices 
about legislative priorities are central to this model, but these 
choices are said to involve complex political calculations 
about the potential linkages between strategic goals and 
issues that are defined by a variety of political characteristics. 

Bader brings specificity to this model by offering a list of six 
strategic goals pursued by majority party leaders and five 
issue dimensions they have taken into account. The goals are 
two that are partisan (“Highlight Differences between Par- 
ties” and “Demonstrate Bipartisan Agreement”); two that 
are institutional (“Show Deference to Others” and “Assert 
Congressional Independence”); and two that are policy based 
(“Prove Competence ın Solving Problems” and “Provide 
Personal Policy Leadership”) (p. 17). The issue dimensions 
are: “policy entrepreneur strength, support in Congress, 
public opinion, programmatic costs and discretion, and the 
presence of a triggering event” (p. 23). Bader uses these very 
effectively. They provide an organizational structure for the 
book and enable the author to summarize a great deal of 
information in a series of informative tables and charts. 

Bader’s research effort is truly impressive. He conducted 
more than 70 interviews, carefully tracked a number of 
legislative histories through the Congressional Quarterly, and 
sifted through materials ın several archives. One critical stage 
in the development of his model, however, is problematic. 
This is the specification of the final list of leadership priorities 
for the five congresses (91st, 94th, 97th, 100th, 101st), which 
are the main focus of his study. A central question 1s: What 
can be taken as evidence that an issue was a leadership 
priority? In the case of the Republicans in the 104th Con- 
gress, the answer is simple: a public document, “The Contract 
with America.” Democrats in the earlier congresses, how- 
ever, were usually more circumspect about their legislative 
priorities. Bader explains that in such cases he relied on his 
interviews with leaders and their staff as well as CQ and 
archival records to identify the priorities. Fair enough, but 
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there were a number of instances in which congressional 
Democrats published agenda documents or made public 
statements about their priorities: 

The one with which I am most familiar is the “Legislative 
Agenda of the Senate Democratic Conference,” released to 
the public on March 17, 1989 (101st Congress). It was 
sponsored by Senator Mitchell, approved by the conference, 
and listed a number of specific ‘priorities. Some appear on 
Bader’s list for the 101st Congress, but many do not. It is not 
clear to me why a leadership document of this sort would not 
be viewed as a set of chosen leadership priorities. (Bader 
makes no reference to this document in his methodological 
appendix.) There is also a small discrepancy between Bader’s 
list of Speaker Wright’s publicly announced priorities for the 
100th Congress and those identified by Barbara Sinclair 
(“The Evolution of Party Leadership in the Modern House,” 
in Allen D. Hertzke and Ronald M. Peters, Jr., eds., The 
Atomistic Congress, 1992), whom'he appropriately cites as an 
authority on Wright’s record. (She lists increased education 
funding, but Bader does not.) | 

Bader addresses this aspect of his methodology when he 
explains why he did not list wage and price controls as a 
priority for the 94th Congress; even though these were 
mentioned publicly by several leaders. “I made a judgment 
that this should not be considered a true priority because no 
one in Congress made an effort to turn this into concrete 
legislation” (p. 229). It seems, then, that choices about 
legislative priorities can only be recognized in retrospect and 
require certain steps be taken toward their realization. This 
approach rules out the possibility that leaders may make 
certain issues part of their agenda but then fail to follow up 
with identifiable actions. This seems to me to bias the analysis 
toward the finding that leaders are effective in realizing their 
strategic goals. Indeed, Bader’s analysis of the five Demo- 
cratic-majority congresses ends with “a very strong case that 
party leaders have tremendous success in seeing their prior- 
ities through the process” (p. 163). 

Bader’s method of identifying leaders’ priority choices also 
injects a tautological element into the overall framework. If 
leadership goals are by definition purposive, then it must be 
possible to link the issues they have chosen to their goals by 
identifying actions taken to achieve them. Thus, only issues 
that were acted upon can be said to have been chosen by 
these purposive agents. Therefore, frivolous choices by lead- 
ers are assumed away, and half-hearted or ill-conceived 
choices are likely to go undetected. 

I also was not persuaded by Bader’s argument that the 
“Contract” is a case of leaders making choices about priori- 
ties that is similar in most respects to what Democrats did in 
prior congresses. This understates the significance of the 
main difference. Republican leaders made their choices 
before an election in a very public way and then stayed with 
their choices after the election. Congressional Democrats in 
the modern era have never donelanything like that. 


Politics or Principle? Filibustering in the United States 
Senate. By Sarah A. Binder and Steven S. Smith. Wash- 
ington, DC: Brookings Institution Press, 1996. 247p. $38.95 
cloth, $16.95 paper. | 


Fred R. Harris, University of New Mexico 


The Senate of the United States is both powerful and 
peculiar: powerful because its authority is equal to that of the 
House of Representatives and then some, peculiar because it 
is not a majoritarian mstitution. ' 

The Senate is not popularly based, of course: Each state, 
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regardless of size, has two senators. And internally, a Senate 
minority can thwart a majority through what senators politely 
call “extended debate,” a filibuster. Nothing can be done 
about the first of these antimajoritarian peculiarities of the 
Senate. But this well-researched and well-reasoned book 
Shows that something can and should be done about the 
second. 

Senate Rule 22 permits a minority of senators to talk a 
measure to death unless three-fifths of the whole Senate, 60 
senators, vote cloture and, thus, end debate. Donald Mat- 
thews, in his classic U.S. Senators and Their World (1960), 
found that in an earlier Senate a powerful internal norm he 
called “reciprocity” caused senators to refrain from using 
their full filibuster and other obstructionist powers to the 
maximum. Matthews wrote that it was general senatorial 
observance of this norm that allowed the Senate of that tıme 
to act. 

Since then, the Senate’s external environment has greatly 
changed, and this, in turn, has wrought great ternal change 
in that body. America’s presently wide and more rapid 
communications, its much higher standard of living, and its 
greatly increased average educational level, taken together 
with what amounts to a nationalization of political issues, 
interest groups, and Senate campaigns and financing, have 
put the Senate under greater public scrutiny and outside 
influence, have individualized internal Senate power and 
made the chamber much more partisan, have dictated that 
senators can no longer “go along in order to get along,” and 
have produced a Senate in which members are pressed, now, 
to take almost any issue “to the wall,” to use all their powers, 
including the power to filibuster and otherwise stubbornly 
obstruct Senate action that they and their backers do not like. 
While today’s Senate is more representative, it is less respon- 
sible, less able to act. 

No present unwritten rule of the Senate, then, restrains 
today’s senators from excessive filibustering. So, the authors 
of this book think that the Senate’s written rules must be 
changed to do so. Specifically, they feel that Senate Rule 22 
should be amended to provide that, after a fulsome and 
reasonable time for Senate deliberation and extended de- 
bate, a simple majority of senators can finally end all talk and 
vote a measure up or down. 

Arguing for this rule change, the authors carefully refute 
the claim that Rule 22 exists and survives because of princi- 
ple, not politics. It is not true, they show, that the framers 
envisioned a special role in our governmental system for a 
national Senate with supermajority requirements and ex- 
tended debate; in fact, the founders preferred the same 
simple-majority rules for the Senate as for the House. Nor is 
it true, the authors document, that a principled commitment 
to free speech caused the great Golden Age Senate leaders of 
the nineteenth century to oppose rules to limit debate; a 
majority of them favored such restrictions. 

The authors also demonstrate that it is not true that, 
though use of the filibuster has lately been trivialized, ıt was 
historically employed only in regard to great sectional con- 
flicts, like slavery and civil rights; trivial and partisan filibus- 
ters have long flourshed, and reform has always been 
blocked by partisan and policy interests, not procedural 
principles. Neither is it true, according to the authors, that 
measures favored by congressional majorities have eventually 
won out, despite the filibuster, and that the ultimate effect of 
resultant Senate talk and delay has been to moderate public 
policy in the interests of popular majorities. Filibusters have 
killed great numbers of good legislative initiatives that the 
public backed, and no essential connection between super- 
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majority requirements and policy moderation has ever been 
apparent. 

Finally, the authors show that it is not true that Senate 
majorities have consistently opposed changing the rules to 
weaken the right of extended debate. A minority of senators 
have on several occasions prevented just such majority- 
approved change. In fact, the Senate has on occasion im- 
posed permanent statutory debate limits on itself when these 
have been seen to serve the Senate majority’s policy inter- 
ests—as on today’s budget resolutions and fast-track trade 
legislation. 

A great barrier to changing Rule 22 is the disputed but still 
flourishing theory that, unlike the House of Representatives, 
the Senate is a “continuing body” because only one-third is 
elected each two years. Thus, it is said, unlike the House, the 
Senate always has rules, and any attempt to amend those 
rules, therefore, must be made within the existing rules. This 
means that a two-thirds vote in the Senate would be required 
to change Rule 22, or any other Senate rule, and such a 
proposed amendment would itself be subject to a filibuster. 

Rule 22 will only be changed, the authors write, when the 
public becomes adequately outraged that a Senate minority is 
blocking a popular piece of legislation; when a sufficient 
Senate majority becomes frustrated because a minority of 
senators 1s obstructing on an issue of substantial importance, 
or when a large enough majority of senators come to feel that 
their own personal and political goals are being undermined 
by an unreasonably obstructionist Senate minority. No great 
optimism ıs expressed in this engaging book that any of these 
prerequisite conditions, or Senate filibuster reform, will soon 
be spotted on the near horizon. The book does, however, cut 
the legs of principle out from under Rule 22’s defenders and 
thereby makes change in the rule seem more possible than 
before. 


It Takes a Nation: A New Agenda for Fighting Poverty. By 
Rebecca M. Blank. New York: Russell Sage Foundation; 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1997. 340p. 
$29.95. 


Lawrence M. Mead, New York University 


Ever since poverty became a national issue almost 40 years 
ago, research and writing about it have been dominated by 
academic economists, mostly of a liberal persuasion. Their 
work, based on advanced econometric and evaluation tech- 
niques, is among the most prestigious in the social sciences. 
Rebecca Blank, who heads a national research center on 
poverty at the University of Chicago and Northwestern 
University, is a current leader of this group. 

Primarily, It Takes a Nation ıs a compilation of the 
economic research on poverty intended for noneconomists. 
Thorough chapters describe the poor population, its connec- 
tons to social causes such as unwed pregnancy and the 
economy, programs such as welfare that try to alleviate 
poverty, and the evaluation record of these programs. In this 
summarizing role, the book is outstanding—clearly written, 
solidity documented, almost error free, and reasonable. It 
should gam course adoptions from public policy teachers 
seeking good overviews of antipoverty policy. Blank reproves 
conservative commentators for suggesting that poverty is all 
due to unwed pregnancy or nonwork by poor adults and that 
federal antipoverty programs have failed. She argues that it is 
harder to overcome poverty than twenty years ago because 
more of the poor live in female-headed families, whose 
potential for employment is limited, and because falling real 
wages for the low-skilled have made it tougher for the poor to 
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work themselves out of poverty. Yet, welfare and other social 
programs do reduce need. Blank recommends improved 
assistance, assured child support payments, and other income 
supplements that would raise income while also motivating 
and—for the employable on welfare—requiring work effort. 
She rejects the notion, peddled by some conservatives, that 
private charity could take over care of the poor from 
government. She opposes recent Republican proposals to 
block-grant welfare to the states because this would unduly 
reduce federal funding and oversight. Even as a conservative, 
I found much of her analysis persuasive. This advice was 
decisively rejected in last year’s welfare reform, however. The 
Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconcilia- 
tion Act (PRWORA) did, indeed, block-grant welfare and 
cut funding while levying unprecedented work requirements 
on state aid programs. More broadly, as Blank notes, anti- 
poverty policy is tending toward narrow programs that either 
give aid in-kind (food stamps, housing, and health services) 
or couple it with demands that recipients work or stay in 
school as a condition of aid. The trend rebukes the entire 
approach of the antipoverty economists, who generally have 
advised giving new benefits and opportunities to the poor 
while downplaying “deservingness” issues. The difficulty is 
not only that most economists are more liberal than most 
politicians and voters. They also have neglected key, noneco- 
nomic dimensions of the poverty problem. One of these is 
psychology. Despite all the research Blank cites, neither she 
nor other economists provide a persuasive account of why 
adults become poor long-term. Economic research correlates 
low income to antecedent conditions, such as low education, 
but it tends to be atheoretic. It does not truly explain why 
adults adopt lifestyles of unwed pregnancy and nonwork that 
are self-defeating. 

Blank suggests that recent lower wages for the low-skilled 
make it.rational for them not to work, but in response to 
stagnant wages most Americans have worked more in recent 
decades rather than less. Forty years ago, poor adults worked 
at much higher levels despite wages lower than today’s. Those 
facts make it implausible that better benefits and incentives 
would really raise work levels. The conservative view that 
work must be enforced is more persuasive, and that is the 
premise of work requirements. This interpretation is consis- 
tent with much that sociologists write about poverty, which 
suggests that poor adults want to work but need both help 
and outside pressure to do so. While Blank partly endorses 
enforcement, she does not propound a view of poverty 
psychology consistent with it. 

Blank and other economists also have a tin ear for the 
politics of poverty. They attribute recent conservative trends 
to misinformed hostility to the poor. But if the public were 
simply hostile, we would have no antipoverty programs. 
According to public opinion studies not cited by Blank, the 
public combines upset at the lifestyle of many poor adults 
with a serious desire to help needy families. Accordingly, if 
government were seriously to address the conduct issues in 
poverty, particularly nonwork, it could gain a mandate to be 
more generous to the poor. That is what is happening in 
Wisconsin, where a radical reform to base all aid on work is 
coupled with unprecedented health and child care subsidies 
for the working poor. 

Finally, the economic view tends to neglect public admin- 
istration. Most economists study poverty by analyzing aca- 
demic databases on ther computers. Few have much direct 
contact with the programs they discuss, and they generate few 
findings of use to the legislators and operators who actually 
deal with poverty. To her credit, Blank realizes the impor- 
tance of recent mandatory work programs in welfare, the 
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most promising of recent antipoverty policies. She gives 
shrewd advice about how best: to operate them. But she 
appears to base this mostly on good judgment and a handful 
of site visits to leading programs! She neglects the substantial 
literature on the implementation of these programs, much of 
it by political scientists. | 

While Blank discusses politics and institutions to some 
extent, they lie at the periphery of her argument. To aca- 
demic technicians, they are the stuff of art rather than social 
science. In fact, these dimensions are crucial to a revived 
antipoverty offensive. For welfare officials, reform poses 
primarily an administrative challenge—building a structure 
able to enforce work for recipients while aiding them. 
Similarly, improving law enforcement and education in cities 
requires rebuilding those institutions. In a statement many 
conservatives could have written! Blank argues that only the 
entire community, not just government, can fend disadvan- 
taged teenagers off from ruinous! early pregnancy and school 
failure. This suggests that the innermost solution to poverty is 
not changes to benefits and incentives but the reconstruction 
of social authority in ghetto areas. That is a task mainly for 
politicians and public administrators, and how to do it ought 
now to be the main subject of antipoverty research. Because 
of its overtures in these directions, Blank’s argument some- 
times seems like a butterfly struggling to escape from the 
chrysalis of economics into the wider fields of statecraft. 


| 
The Constitution of Interests: Beyond the Politics of Rights. 
By John Brigham. New York: New York University Press, 
1997. 224p. $37.50. | 
Constitutional Rights and Powers of the People. By Wayne 
D. Moore. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1996. 
296p. $39.50. | 


Mark Tushnet, Georgetown University Law Center 


John Brigham and Wayne Mbore chart parallel paths 


through constitutional law that seem likely to lead future 
scholars to conclusions about the role of constitutional law in 
public life that differ dramatically from those that now 
predominate. Their books provide exciting programmatic 
statements and, though each offers flawed examples of how to 
execute the programs, are important because they describe 
novel ways of thinking about constitutional law that deserve 
to have great influence. 

Brigham hopes to develop a “constitutive” theory of law 
and the politics of social movements: “Law and legal forms 
constitute social relations and political practice by delineat- 
ing possible movement action and determining movement 
practice” (p. x). He uses sketches of four social movements to 
support this theory: gay rights, American legal realism, the 
movement toward informalism (alternative dispute resolu- 
tion in particular) in procedural law, and the movement 
among some feminists to develop|new ways of regulating the 
distribution of sexually explicit material. So, for example, in 
the early stages of public response to AIDS, gay activists 
invoked the idea of rights to protéct their community against 
intrusive regulation. Gays claimed rights “in an expression of 
their solidarity and concern about the repression they felt 
sure would follow any assertion of authority from the state” 
(p. 47). But the degree to which activists made rights claims 
depended on the strength of the! community. In San Fran- 
cisco, the politically well-organized gay community trans- 
formed public health policy, which made it less important to 
that community that its clams be articulated in terms of 
rights. 


Brigham’s case studies are too truncated to “prove” his 


theory. Each chapter offers readers some striking insights. 
The discussion of the antipornography movement, for exam- 
ple, makes the nice point that its politics has been shaped 
more by its need to deal with a popular ideology of free 
expression—a popular libertarianism inconsistent with much 
public policy in other areas—than with formal free speech 
doctrine, which can readily be accommodated to the move- 
ment’s goals. 

Brigham’s concluding chapter describes the role of intel- 
lectuals in the dialectic between movement politics and 
rights. As he sees it, “intellectuals interpret law to social 
movements” (p. 131) and thereby shape power relations. The 
gay rights vision saw law “as a protective barrier agamst 
discrimination,” while the legal resistance to the antipornog- 
raphy movement arose because intellectuals’ “fear of mass 
politics reinforce[d] the idea that radical opposition to law is 
reactionary” (p. 133). 

The idea that law and legal forms “constitute” movement 
politics 1s an important one, but it needs more fleshing out 
than Brigham offers. He resists a merely instrumental nter- 
pretation of law’s role in movement politics: Law is more 
than a strategic instrument for accomplishing goals deter- 
mined without regard to existing legal forms. Yet, the ways in 
which law constitutes movement politics are not well identi- 
fied. One version of the image Brigham offers of the process 
appears to be this: Intellectuals examine the law, defined in 
positivist terms as statutes, constitutions, and court decisions, 
and offer their interpretations to the groups with which they 
are affiliated. (Brigham’s allusions to opposition to the anti- 
pornography movement suggest his awareness that move- 
ment members themselves cannot be insulated from inter- 
pretations provided by less sympathetic intellectuals as well.) 
Often the interpretations are merely strategic, although 
sometimes the intellectuals’ interests may structure therr 
interpretations. Movement members then assimilate the 1n- 
terpretations. They may, for example, reshape their under- 
standing of the movement’s goals in response to what initially 
came to them as strategic advice. In this way, law is “a part of 
the way we think and act” (p. 27). Brigham’s case studies 
show that something like this probably does happen, but a 
constitutive theory of law and movement politics requires 
much more detailed examination of particular movements 
than Brigham’s brief chapters provide. It seems worth em- 
phasizing, as well, that at least part of the image I have 
described appears to implicate a distinctive role for intellec- 
tuals as such, that is, as a group allied with but to some degree 
independent of particular social movements. As Bngham 
points out, Gramscr’s observations about organic intellectuals 
clearly bear on the analysis, but neither Gramsci nor Brigham 
provides a full account. 

Brigham sometimes suggests a somewhat different image 
of how law constitutes movement politics. Here we would not 
take a positivist view of law but would directly examine what 
Moore calls unofficial understandings of law. The idea would 
seem to be that the term law has special cultural valence in 
the United States, and movement activists and members are 
drawn to using it as a way of articulating demands that in 
other societies would seem less legal than cultural. Like 
Brigham, Moore seeks to understand how “the people at 
large may play roles in creating and sustaining constitutional 
norms—including ‘legal’ norms that do not fit readily within 
professional narratives” (p. 11). 

Moore’s book contains two components that fit awkwardly 
together. He opens with chapters discussing official concep- 
tions of citizenship, as revealed in the Dred Scott decision, 
and unofficial ones, in Frederick Douglass’s constitutional 
vision. Moore sets up a general tension between a formal 
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conception of constitutional law, which neither makes de- 
mands on citizens nor takes their contributions to its creation 
as sigmficant, and a participatory conception, which does 
both. He uses this distinction to criticize Robert Cover’s 
influential analysis of law as necessarily jurispathic, arguing 
that Cover failed to appreciate how unofficial interpretations 
of the law offered by popular movements can fairly be 
regarded as law despite their lack of official ratification. 
Douglass “exemplified forms of active self-constitution” (p. 
63) by acting politically on his own unofficial conclusion that 
he was indeed a citizen. Moore then examines the ways in 
which the people act “through government and independent- 
ly,” as the title of his third chapter puts it. Here he examines 
the amendment processes—the formal process of Article V 
and the informal processes stressed by Bruce Ackerman, 
Akhil Amar, and William Harris. Elsewhere Moore describes 
the role of state legislatures and executive officials in re- 
sponse to Roe v. Wade as an example of the people acting 
“through voting,” though not, it seems to me, independent of 
government writ large. In a sense, Moore’s work constitutes 
a doctrinal counterpart to Brigham’s more sociological anal- 
ysis. 

Moore’s second theme sometimes obscures this more 
important one. A large part of the book offers an account of 
the relations among the powers of governments and the 
rights of the people, describing various ways of conceptual- 
izing the structure of those relations. For example, Moore 
shows how a right to privacy can be understood either as a 
“categorical absence of governmental authority or as capable 
of otherwise limiting exercises of collective power” (p. 230). 
Moore’s examination of these alternative conceptual struc- 
tures leads him to create a number of diagrams mapping 
possible relations. These may work in a classroom that has 
been devoted to developing the framework, but I found them 
largely unhelpful. The bulk of the second half of the book 
examines the standard constitutional controversies covered 
in basic courses to show how “legislative and executive 
officials have promoted collective ends and reinforced or 
limited popular choices” (p. 172). Here I believe Moore may 
have fallen into the “first book” trap of using the book to 
show how he presents the standard content of an introduc- 
tory historically oriented course in constitutional law in a 
distinctive way. His chapter on the controversy over the Bank 
of the United States offers a reading of McCulloch v. Mary- 
land that seems to me conventional, at least among law 
professors. He fits his discussion of modern federalism cases 
into his framework by characterizing them as demonstrating, 
in a way reminiscent of Herbert Wechsler’s classic argument, 
that the states act through the national government “to secure 
conditions in which they could effectively exercise their 
reserved powers” (p. 211). Economic rights, Moore says, 
remain constitutional even though they are now primarily 
enforced by legislatures and executive officials, not judges. 

All this is sensible enough but not nearly as exciting as the 
basic insight that drives the discussion: We can no longer 
“assume that constitutional limitations [are] coextensive with 
judicially enforced limitations” (p. 213). According to Moore, 
there are “other types” of processes, “including those pro- 
vided by principles and structures of legislative and executive 
representation and popular accountability” (p. 213). Once 
again, standard constitutional law exerts its pull, for none of 
those processes seems to me fairly distinguishable from 
ordinary official law processes. 

Future work along the lines Bigham and Moore lay out 
will have to focus on the precise ways in which unofficial 
interpretations of law, by social movements of many types, 
end up constituting popular legal consciousness and then, as 
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Bngham argues, work their way into, and help provide 
structure for, official legal institutions. It is an extremely 
promising project, and Brigham and Moore will surely be 
regarded in the future as among the founders of an important 
way of looking at constitutional law. 


Affirmative Action and the Stalled Quest for Black Progress. 
By W. Avon Drake and Robert D. Holsworth. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1996. 232p. $34.95 cloth, $16.95 


paper. 
Abigail Thernstrom, Manhattan Institute 


What a surprise: a book on affirmative action that actually has 
something new and illuminating to say. No thread-bare 
arguments, no tiresome polemics, no cute little anecdotes in 
the service of one political agenda or another. Drake and 
Holsworth offer solid scholarship presented in low-keyed, 
clear, unpretentious prose. Their book is a must-read for 
scholars interested in race and public policy. 

In 1989, in City of Richmond ~v. JA. Croson Co., the 
Supreme Court struck down Richmond’s minority set-aside, 
which required all white-owned construction firms engaged in 
municipal work to subcontract at least 30% of the dollar 
amount of the prime contract to minority business enter- 
prises. Classifications based on race were deeply suspect, said 
Justice Sandra Day O’Connor, writing for a majority of five: 
“The framers of the Fourteenth Amendment ... desired to 
place clear limits on the States’ use of race as a criterion for 
legislative action.” 

The Croson decision sets the stage for Drake and Hol- 
sworth. What, they ask, was the political context in which the 
set-aside ordinance was passed? Whose interests did it serve? 
Did it turn out to benefit Richmond’s black community, as 
hoped? How did whites react to the policy? And given the 
vulnerability of affirmative action strategies to attack, ıs there 
perhaps an alternative to race-based policies that may better 
promote black progress? 

Richmond has been a black-run city since 1977, when 
African Americans became a majority on the city council. In 
fact, black power in the city predated the passage of the 1965 
Voting Rights Act; by the early 1960s, black voters were a 
force to be reckoned with. But as Drake and Holsworth make 
clear, they were not part of one big, happy political family. 
And in Richmond, the black majority on the council, from 
whose ranks the mayor was chosen, soon split in two. 
Moreover, black ascendancy did not change life for most 
ordinary African-American voters. The usual litany of urban 
problems-—drugs, violence, low levels of academic perfor- 
mance, and high levels of poverty in the inner city—were as 
prevalent as in any white-run city. 

The set-aside ordinance did enrich a few black business- 
men—very few. But its main effect was a marriage of political 
convenience, a working alliance between the economically 
privileged of both races. The white business elite signed on to 
a piece-of-the-pie for blacks in order to polish its image as 
socially conscious and secure support for the downtown 
revitalization it wanted. Black politicians used the bargain to 
suggest their own importance to low-income constituents for 
whom the set-asides actually did little. Neither cared whether 
the policy in fact provided real economic benefits, which it 
did not. 

In fact, Drake and Holsworth argue, the black leadership 
cannot be credited with much in the way of economic 
progress of any sort. Their point is thus one that extends far 
beyond the question of set-asides. Black city employment 
went up after blacks gained control of the municipal govern- 
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ment, but it had been rising at the same rate in the five years 
prior to 1977. More was spent on schools, but the educational 
system did not improve. The city council promised to revi- 
talize Jackson Ward, a downtown black neighborhood, but 
the project never got off the ground. Moreover, the residents 
needed not the African-American business institute that was 
planned but ordinary grocery stores. 

Not even the introduction of single-member districts—a 
much-celebrated civil rights strategy—worked out well. 
Ward-based candidates showed little interest in debating 
citywide issues affecting the economic health of black neigh- 
borhoods. Nor were they particularly enthusiastic about black 
registration drives; as Drake and Holsworth put it, “they saw 
little advantage to bringing into the political arena a new 
group of participants who may or may not have felt that their 
interests were served by the current order” (p. 108). 

In the Richmond political climate, corporations had noth- 
ing to lose and much to gain' by race-conscious hiring. 
Although white-owned construction companies were not 
happy with the set-asides, they exercised little influence in the 
city’s business community, and their cause stirred minimal 
political interest among the voters. Their preoccupation with 
school integration and other more immediate’ concerns, 
coupled with the parochial nature of ward-based politics, 
meant that set-asides never b le a matter of high political 
visibility. | 

Black politicians thus had a free hand with respect to 
set-asides, but these were never worth the political and moral 
capital that the civil rights community spent in defending 
them, Drake and Holsworth imply. In Richmond (and else- 
where), the real economic problem is one that preferences 
cannot address: Much of the middle class, black and white, 
has moved to the suburbs. And thus a depressingly familiar 
set of urban problems remain untouched by race-conscious 
strategies. | 

For this reason, the authors do not jom the hand-wringing 
spokesmen for the civil rights community who see a cata- 
strophic defeat in the election of a Richard Riordan or a 
Rudolph Guiliani in cities in which blacks once held the 
mayors seat. They view these’ elections as a’ potential 
wake-up call—the start of a new day ın which the. politics of 
development replaces that which stresses affirmative action 
and black officeholding. But here the book becomes quite 
fuzzy. And after so much splendid analysis, the lack of clarity 
at the very end is disappointing. One other small complaint: 
The book is marred by some minor errors that should have 
been caught. For instance, Mayor Riordan is given.the wrong 
first name, as is the writer Jim Sleeper. 


| 
The Face of the Nation: Immigration, the State and National 
Identity. By Keith Fitzgerald! Stanford, CA: Stanford 
University Press, 1996. 285p. $39.50. 


Rodolfo O. de la! Garza, University of Texas 


This study develops a theory of “improvisational institution- 
alism” intended to explain American immigration policy. The 
author argues that this is needed because the major empirical 
theories that guide research on this topic ignore the role that 
the state plays in the policy process and thus yield a distorted 
and incomplete understanding of this policy. Fitzgerald 
claims that by incorporating the role of the state, his theory 
explains and gives coherence to what is usually described as a 
set of incoherent and contradictory policies. 

The study offers several examples to illustrate that neither 
class-based nor pluralistic perspectives can explain key as- 
pects of immigration policy. For example, although undocu- 
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mented immigration may be seen as a mechanism for creat- 
ing a docile work force, too many such workers create 
instability by generating frustration among the working class, 
which sees its upward mobility blocked. Thus, class-based 
theory predicts that business groups will oppose illegal im- 
migration rather than support it as they do. Relatedly, given 
the major role that organized mterests such as employers play 
in pluralistic analysis, that legal immigration policy is not 
driven by labor-market concerns is evidence of the inability of 
pluralist theory to explain immigration policy. Further proof 
of the inadequacy of class-based and pluralistic arguments is 
that neither can account for the development and evolution 
of refugee policy. The major reason for these deficiencies, 
according to the study, is that neither theory includes the 
state as a major independent actor. 

Fitzgerald describes immigration policy as consisting of 
three distinct segments: front-door immigration (such as we 
associate with Ellis Island), back-door immigration (undocu- 
mented agricultural laborers), and refugees. The develop- 
ment of these segments 1s integral to the transformation of 
immigration policy from being decentralized and dominated 
by state and local governments to a national policy, which 
according to the author is now dominated by the state. The 
study describes each segment as having an identifiable policy 
network that includes a distinct set of actors who use a 
particular rhetoric to advance their goals, and Fitzgerald uses 
congressional testimony to show that the membership of 
these networks and the rhetoric they use have evolved in 
keeping with changing national values and political priorities. 

The study also contends that each policy network has 
remained uninvolved with the other networks even though 
each group’s efforts affected the interests of the other two. 
For example, the nativist-dominated network that led the 
effort to restrict front-door immigration to Europeans did 
little to combat back-door immigration or refugee policy even 
as these undermined the goals of the legal immigration policy 
the network had fought so hard to establish. This, the author 
claims, is partly because the actors involved in the latter two 
did not refer to these as “immigration” policies. Instead, one 
was discussed in terms of temporary labor policy and national 
economic needs, and the other was defended with reference 
to the nation’s democratic and humanitarian ideals. 

The existence of three policy networks pursuing such 
diverse objectives leads to the conclusion that immigration 
policy is disjointed and contradictory. Such a conclusion, 
however, ignores the role of the state. Fitzgerald argues that 
once the state became established as an actor in immigration 
policy in the 1920s, it pursued its own interests both by 
developing a specific policy segment to serve its distinctive 
needs, that is, refugee policy, and by influencing the design 
and implementation of front-door and back-door policies to 
ensure that neither of these damaged state interests. Thus, 
the author claims that “improvisational institutionalism” 
explicates how the state has become the dominant actor in 
immigration policy, and he shows that state interests link the 
three policy segments and bring coherence to immigration 
policy. 

The study is less successful than it claims. Most signifi- 
cantly, its theoretical goal is unrealized. It does make clear 
that the state, or specific sectors within it, have a policy role 
that is independent of societal actors. As the author’s review 
of the literature documents, however, this 1s no longer a 
revolutionary finding and therefore does not merit the trum- 
peting it receives here. This is especially so given that the 
state’s role in immigration policy has been carefully analyzed 
by Kitty Calavita (Inside the State: The Bracero Program, 
Immigration, and the I. N. S., 1992) in a study that is 
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conspicuously absent from an otherwise extensive bibliogra- 
phy. 

More debilitating is Fitzgerald’s reliance on the claim that 
refugee policy is “arguably the most consequential” (p. 55) 
part of immigration policy. Throughout, his tone suggests 
that refugee policy is the major source of immigrants, and in 
a somewhat obtuse statement he declares that “more recent 
immigrants have been refugees than from any other specific 
category of sanctioned or unsanctioned groups” (p. 18). It is 
unclear why the author compares refugees to subcategories 
of legal immigrants unless it is to buttress what would 
otherwise be an untenable claim. Whatever the motive, the 
effort fails. In every year from 1988-95, the INS Statistical 
Yearbook reports that subcategories of legal immigrants 
exceeded the number of refugees and asylees, and there can 
be no doubt that this was also true in earlier years. Moreover, 
when comparing refugees to legal immigrants as a whole, the 
former pale ın comparison. According to the most recent 
data (1986) that Fitzgerald himself presents, legal immigrants 
outnumber refugees six to one, and INS data show this ratio 
also held from 1988 through 1995. Furthermore, illegal 
immigrants are estimated to have exceeded 200,000 annually 
for more than a decade, a total that also exceeds INS figures 
for refugees and asylees. 

Relatedly, the study asserts that foreign policy (i.e., state) 
objectives played a greater role in restricting immigration 
between 1929 and 1941 than has been previously recognized. 
Consuls, according to the author, used the restrictions against 
potential “public charges” to reduce the number of immi- 
grants coming to the United States in order to prevent public 
demands for new immigration laws that could conflict with 
foreign policy goals. Given the nativist restrictions already in 
place, the Depression, and the war-related mobilizations in 
effect for much of the period, this claim requires much more 
systematic documentation than it receives. 

Numerous other problems also diminish the volume’s 
value. The title misleadingly suggests the book will concen- 
trate on how immigration affects demographics and, perhaps, 
national values, but its focus is on the state’s role in deter- 
mining immigration policy. It mistakenly describes the Alien 
and Sedition Act of 1798 as immigration rather than as 
immigrant policy, that is, it targeted naturalization rather 
than who entered the country. The discussion of Mexican 
immigration lacks detail. For example, it makes no mention 
of how few Mexicans there were among immigrants to the 
Midwest and Northeast who were the object of the nativists’ 
protests. The author should have considered whether this 
helps explain why Mexicans were not targeted by the Na- 
tional Origins Act of 1924. Also, the linkage between the 
bracero program and undocumented Mexican immigration 
would have benefited from more thoughtful analysis and 
from the insights developed ın Calavito’s Inside the State. At 
a more mechanical level, three key tables (5-7) intended to 
illustrate the changing composition of witnesses at congres- 
sional hearings are mislabeled and instead suggest that all 
witnesses were government employees. 

Finally, the theoretical arguments are unnecessarily dense 
and jargon laden. Moreover, Fitzgerald engages in an unnec- 
essary and counterproductive epistemological duel with 
positivistic social science to defend his method. He would 
have been much better served if he had avoided grandiose 
claims and recognized that his work fits well into estab- 
lished patterns and makes useful incremental contribu- 
tions to our understanding of immigration policy and the 
policy process. 
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National Elections and the Autonomy of American Party 
Systems. By James Gimpel. Pittsburgh, PA: Pittsburgh 
University Press, 1996. 241p. $45.00 cloth, $19.95 paper. 


Peter F. Galderisi, Utah State University 


In this well-researched volume, James Gimpel reassesses 
V.O. Key’s now classic claim that party competition leads to 
party unity (Southern Politics in State and Nation, 1949; 
American State Politics, 1956). Adding an interesting perspec- 
tive to the study of the fragility of party cohesiveness in 
modern U.S. politics, Gimpel attempts to explain the anom- 
alous condition of party disunity in western states with high 
levels of bipartisan conflict. Regardless or in spite of the 
Standard array of rules governing interparty and intraparty 
warfare, greater levels of disunity will exist in those states in 
which local party coalitions are different from or autonomous 
of the ideological and social coalitions that define national 
party divisions. 

This “electoral incongruence” manifests itself in several 
ways. The issue divisions that help define what E. E. 
Schattschneider (The Semi-Sovereign People, 1960) called 
“the mobilization of conflict” in a particular state can be 
different from those mobilizing national electorates; the 
issues can be the same, but with a differing ideological point 
of demarcation for state and national electorates; or a 
combination of the two. In addressing this electoral incon- 
gruence, both generally and through a series of richly de- 
tailed case studies, the author provides a carefully docu- 
mented assessment of the potential effects of a federalist 
electoral system on party unity. The greater is the difference 
between state and national two-party divisions, the more 
likely elections will be candidate-centered than controlled by 
party organization, the greater the certainty that nominations 
for major party office will be hotly contested, and the more 
likely state politics will be categorized by electoral volatility, 
both across time and across elections. 

As with any volume seeking to tackle so complicated a set 
of subjects, certain methodological concerns can be raised. 
Given the centrality of the case studies to the analysis, greater 
care could have been taking ın justifying the selection of the 
states chosen (a subset based upon Mayhew’s categorizations 
in Placing Parties in American Politics, 1986), although those 
included do fill out the author’s typology nicely. Gimpel (and 
he is not alone on this) at times has difficulty convincingly 
separating cause and effect or demonstrating directionality, a 
classic chicken or egg dilemma. For example, the western 
states, generally categorized as two-party competitive yet 
lacking unity, indeed have cultural histories and economic 
concerns that would be more likely to yield statewide political 
divisions incongruent with the national divisions most con- 
gruent with older, established eastern party systems. Yet, 
aside from a quick dismissal, little is said in any consistent 
fashion of how early definitions of the rules of intra- and 
interpartisan conflict (such as ballot access), themselves a 
result partially of early coalitional divisions, may have per- 
manently affected the ability of party organizations to control 
their members’ candidacies or positions. 

The very definition of party organizational unity is perhaps 
at the core of this dilemma. In many if not most states, party 
organizations have more resources at their disposal than at 
any time in the past, yet we consider parties to be weaker as 
definers of the electoral order. If organizational strength is 
measured mainly in terms of the consistency of campaign 
issues and the control of candidacies, as the author does, then 
parties may indeed be weaker. But if measured as informal 
organizations seeking to coordinate campaigns and achieve 
victory for their candidates, however chosen (e.g., see Joseph 
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A. Schlesinger, Political Parties and the Winning of Office, 
1991), then parties may actually be stronger, and state and 
national party organizations may be less at odds than we 
think 


What Gimpel’s work does tell us is that the generally 
candidate-centered nature of U.S. politics, stronger in certain 
States than others, can be either reinforced or moderated by 
the level of complexity and incongruence of state and na- 
tional political divisions at any point in time. Whether party 
organizations coordinate activity among like-minded or con- 
trary-muinded individuals will be at least partially a function of 
this level of coalitional disparity; and coordination may 
indeed be easier if like-mindedness consistently prevails. 
Whether contrary-minded candidates do not cooperate, or 
whether that lack of cooperation inhibits party-building 
activity, as the author suggests, is still very much a subject of 
debate. 

In total, however, this volume is a welcome addition to the 
evolving research on state party environments, including 
works by Key (1949, 1956), Cotter and others (Party Organi- 
zations in Amencan Politics, 1984), Mayhew (1986), and 
Erikson and others (Statehouse Democracy, 1993), as well as 
the study of the coalitional structure of partisan politics 
generally. It is consistent in its treatment of evidence; artis- 
tically varied in its use of anecdote, surveys, and ecological 
data; and elucidating in its richly detailed case studies. 
Reading this volume will help students of partisan politics 
understand the importance of demographic change and 
stability on electoral outcomes as well as the timing and 
depth of realignment. In describing and analyzing the polit- 
ical variant of western exceptionalism, Gimpel offers an 
insight into the evolving politics of all states as well as an 
understanding of national party politics of the past, present, 
and future. The true test of his hypotheses may well lie ın that 
future. If western political concerns begin to match more 
closely national partisan debates, as is likely to be the case, it 
will be interesting to see if party unity, as described by the 
author, begins to increase in that region. 


Race, Campaign Politics, and the Realignment in the South. 
By James M. Glaser. New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 1996. 229p. $28.50. 


Thad Beyle, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


This study looks at the “politics” side of our discipline, 
specifically, recent politics ın the South. Glaser seeks to 
explain two separate yet intertwined political puzzles on the 
changing politics in the South of recent decades. His South is 
the eleven states of the former Confederacy: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
and South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

Glaser sets up this exploration by examining several trends 
in these states over the 1952-92 period: the party identifica- 
tion of both all southerners and a subset of white southern- 
ers; the presidential electoral vote; the percentage of Dem- 
ocrats in Congress; and the percentage of Democrats in the 
state legislatures. While Democrats lost considerable ground 
to Republicans over the period in terms of the presidential 
electoral vote and in the party identification of many south- 
erners, Democratic losses in congressional and state legisla- 
tve delegations did not match these trends. 

The first puzzle concerns the inability of the Republican 
Party to capitalize on its growing strength in presidential 
elections by winning contests farther down the ballot. Glaser 
wonders why “conservatism and several popular Republican 
administrations did not give the Republicans the advantage 


one might expect in lower-level elections” (p. 23). The second 
puzzle concerns the role of race in the region’s politics, the 
overriding concern which has driven Democrats from the 
party of heritage toward the party of Lincoln. He asks why 
race and racial issues do not “appear to be giving Republi- 
cans the lower-level advantage one might expect” (p. 23). He 
wonders if the reason is the Republican Party going wrong or 
the Democratic Party doing right? 

To explore these questions, Glaser selected six congres- 
sional contests to see what aspects of the candidates, the 
campaigns and issues, the voters, and the nature or context of 
the district may help solve these puzzles. These special 
congressional elections were not held when other elections 
were in process (presidential, gubernatorial, senatorial, state 
legislative). In effect, they stood on their own, without 
coattail or spillover effects from other political contests. They 
were held in Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia 
between 1981 and 1993 and represented a range of district 
types, from those with 19% black population to one with 59% 
black population. Glaser used on-site observation techniques 
for the three later races and extensive archival and interview 
techniques for the three earlier races. 

Glaser finds several pieces or parts of the answers to the 
two puzzles he set out to solve. Context is a most important 
factor in terms of the interplay of the political campaigns, 
issues, and the racial composition of the district. In those 
districts with large black populations which made a larger 
contribution to the electoral outcome, Republicans tended to 
use racial issues to win Democratic supporters to their side, 
while the Democrats moved toward a biracial support base. 
For districts in which the black population would not make as 
large a contribution to the electoral outcome, the Republi- 
cans moved away from racial issues to other conservative 
issues of interest to white voters, while the Democrats tried to 
court these same white voters and used a variety of channels 
to hold and entice the blacks. 

A second part of the solution Glaser sought is tied to the 
model used by each party in framing its overall approach. The 
Republicans tried to build on the Washington model of 
winning national elections and “emphasized their superior 
conservatism and ties to the president” (p. 131). The Dem- 
ocrats looked more locally and built on their long-time 
service to the district and “discussed opportunities to deliver 
federal money and federal projects to the highly dependent 
area” (p. 131). 

Related aspects of this national-local dichotomy were the 
problems of party building and party maintenance. In a few 
words, the Democrats had a farm system with many local 
elected officials and potential candidates moving up the 
ladder and ready to seek higher office. The Republicans had 
to build a party in order to begin developing the range of 
candidates needed to win elections at all levels. In effect, the 
Republicans had a recruitment problem to address. 

There are more pieces to the answers Glaser sought, and 
those noted above are often more subtle and related to even 
more complex answers. But as Glaser notes, his “work 1s that 
of describing and analyzing a moving target” (p. 24). And the 
target has moved since the time frame of his study. 

A few political facts on the politics of these southern states 
demonstrate this. Democrats now make up only 43% of the 
southern delegation in the U.S. House, dropping from more 
than 60% in 1992. Democrats make up only 32% of the 
southern delegation in the U.S. Senate, dropping from more 
than 50% in 1992. Democrats hold slightly less than 60% of 
the state legislative seats in these eleven states in 1997, down 
from around 70% in 1992, And they only hold three of the 
eleven governor’s seats after the 1996 elections. These facts 
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are not presented to fault Glaser’s work but to second his 
view that what is happening in southern politics is changing 
constantly, “a moving target.” 

We can only hope that the next student to survey the 
southern political scene does so with the same careful 
attention to what is happening “on the ground” in the politics 
of these states and the districts involved. Glaser’s insights as 
to the politics of the pre-1993 period do need to be updated 
but with the same sense of politics and how candidates, 
campaigns, issues, and district characteristics interact. The 
type of research he conducted and presents in this book is 
time consuming and often difficult. But ıt leaves the reader 
with a sense that the author understood the essence of the 
topic addressed. 


The Presidential Republic: Executive Representation and 
Deliberative Democracy. By Gary L. Gregg II. Lanham, 
MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 1996. 241p. $57.50 cloth, 
$22.95 paper. 


Samuel B. Hoff, Delaware State University 


The concept of political representation, so extensively ana- 
lyzed as it pertains to the legislatrve branch of American 
government, ıs applied to the presidency in this timely and 
thought-provoking study. Gregg’s thesis is that the evolution 
of the presidency, particularly in the twentieth century, has 
uprooted the Constitution framers’ idea of the manner by 
which the national executive should be linked to the Amer- 
ican people and, in turn, has replaced the precepts of a 
deliberative government with those of a prebiscitary, prerog- 
ative-grabbing presidential republic. Employing a variety of 
original source material, the work depicts how the latter 
transition occurred, its destructive systemic consequences, 
and what steps may be initiated to rectify the imbalance. 

After reviewing how the Constitution imbues the president 
with both activity-based and symbolic representation, the 
author identifies six traits found in the Federalist Papers which 
defenders of the newly formulated government regarded as 
crucial for effective representation: filtering, or refining and 
enlarging public sentiment; focus on the common good; 
distance, meaning the need to rely on one’s best judgment in 
an extended republic; reason; virtue; and institutional inde- 
pendence. In theory, the president would share the represen- 
tation function with the legislature, uphold the principles of 
the Constitution, and limit the direct influence of the polity to 
sway government policy. In short, he would serve as “guard- 
ian of the process of free government as well as an active 
ameliorator of its product” (p. 73), according to Gregg. 

The text then turns to the effect that alternative viewpoints 
of presidential power have had on the founders’ definition of 
representation. On the one hand is historical distrust of 
executive power, exemplified by the Whigs of the nineteenth 
century, which places the primary role of political represen- 
tation in the legislative branch. On the other hand is presi- 
dentially centered government, prescribed ın prototypical 
form by political scientist Richard Neustadt, which assumes 
action is favored over deliberation, that the president is the 
deliverer of national policy, and that presidential influence is 
best understood in realistic rather than formal terms. Gregg 
contends that “fluctuation between these two understandings 
has made it even easier to embrace one institution over the 
other” and that they “have periodically pulled America 
toward one extreme or the other” (p. 113). 

The latter alterations have been perpetuated by features of 
the modern presidency. Gregg delineates how contemporary 
elections, direct presidential appeals to the public, and 
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proliferation of opinion polls together with changing institu- 
tional features—such as increasing delegation of power to 
the executive, the president’s tendency to dominate foreign 
affairs, the proclivity to use weapons of the office to act 
unilaterally, and the growth of the executive branch—have 
led presidents to believe that they are the sole legitimate 
representative of the nation. 

The Presidential Republic appears at first glance as a hybrid 
of Jeffrey Tulis’s The Rhetoncal Presidency (1987) and Samuel 
Kernell’s Going Public: Strategies of Presidential Leadership 
(1993). Yet, Gregg it is more thorough in the theoretical 
framework developed to examine political representation 
than is Tulis and broader in the portrayal of the foibles facing 
the presidency than is Kernell. Gregg eschews the statistical 
tables and empirical tests found in the aforementioned 
research and relies instead on a meshing of political philos- 
ophy, constitutional history, and synthesis of scholarly studies 
on the presidency. 

There are some shortcomings in this work. First, rather 
than evaluate the development of the presidency in stages, as 
does Tulis, Gregg claims that the advent of the public 
presidency and modern presidency coincide with Franklin 
Roosevelt. This perspective ignores how chief executives of 
the nineteenth century used several vehicles—most notably 
political parties—to interact with the public. 

A second drawback is that the contribution of certain 
institutional tools to political representation is erroneously 
judged. For instance, Gregg states that the “essence of the 
veto is negative” (p. 18). In connecting the executive and 
legislative branches and forcing Congress to reconsider un- 
wise or intrusive proposals, however, the veto becomes an 
exemplar of deliberative democracy, which President Clinton 
showed so vividly in his disputes with the House and Senate 
in 1995 and 1996. Furthermore, whereas the author remains 
noncommittal on the influence the item veto will have on 
representation, he likewise cautions against shifting more 
responsibility from Congress to the president. Not coinciden- 
tally, it was precisely that argument which was used by 
legislators who successfully challenged the 1996 item veto law 
in federal district court. 

Probably the most glaring weakness of the study is the 
concluding chapter. By attempting to accomplish too much at 
once—summarizing the negative ramifications of presiden- 
tially dominated representation, advancing recommendations 
for reconstructing deliberative democracy, and proposing an 


agenda for future study of the topic in just twenty pages—the ~ 


author has left the reader wanting more material in each 
section. Still, The Presidential Republic is an eminently well- 
written and effectively argued effort. Even if the solution 
proffered to the dilemma of presidential aggrandizement and 
reactions to it—a return to the representational balance 
envisaged by the architects of the Constitution—is more 
logically sound than practical or possible, the study nonethe- 
less directs our attention toward a principle hitherto ignored 
in presidency research and reminds us of its proper place in 
a republican form of government. 


Down from Bureaucracy: The Ambiguity of Privatization and 
Empowerment. By Joel Handler. Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
Unversity Press, 1996. 269p. $29.95. 


William T. Gormley, Jr., Georgetown University 


In recent years, we have witnessed numerous efforts to curb 
big government. In a quest for greater efficiency, we have 
tried various forms of decentralization, deregulation, and 
privatization. Although many of these initiatives are contro- 
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versial, both Democrats and Republicans have enlisted in the 
fight against big government. The quest for efficiency has 
animated most of these reforms, but some of them also seek 
to “empower” citizens. This 1s most evident in such cases as 
school vouchers and tenant management of public housing 
complexes. It is also arguably true of cooperative regulatory 
enforcement schemes and decisions to contract out the 
delivery of social services. ! 

These diverse initiatives constitute the focus of Joel Han- 
dler’s book, Down from Bureaucracy. Unlike other scholars, 
who have studied privatization or deregulation or devolution, 
Handler examines all the above. Unlike other scholars, who 
ask whether these reforms promote efficiency, effectiveness, 
or innovation, Handler asks whether they empower consum- 
ers, entrepreneurs, and local officials. The scope of the book 
is impressive. It encompasses all levels of government and a 
wide range of policy examples drawn from education, health 
care, occupational safety, housing, land use, and other areas. 
The spade work has been done by other scholars, but 
Handler does a good job of summarizing a diverse array of 
studies. 

Also, Handler’s emphasis on empowerment is refreshing. 
From a democratic theory perspective, we should care not 
only about results (e.g., lower taxes or better services) but 
also about the political process (e.g., stronger local control or 
wider citizen participation). The emphasis on empowerment 
is especially apt because so many of the efficiency studies are 
inconclusive. 

In discussing empowerment, Handler draws a distinction 
between empowerment by “invitation” and by “conflict.” In 
the former case, weaker parties obtain valuable resources 
from government agencies who decide to assist their critics. 
In the latter case, weaker parties attempt to extract resources 
from the wider community without the support of targeted 
bureaucracies. Handler’s thesis' is that empowerment by 
invitation is superior to empowerment by conflict. When 
government bureaucrats forge a cooperative partnership with 
the clients they are supposed to serve or the businesses they 
are supposed to regulate, he argues, successful empowerment 
is more likely to occur. 

This thesis seems reasonable enough but receives only 
weak support due to questionable operationalization of key 
concepts. For example, Handler treats tenant management as 
an example of empowerment by invitation, school choice as 
an example of empowerment by conflict. Yet, many tenants’ 
nghts groups opted initially for adversarial tactics, and mag- 
net schools have been championed by many state and local 
bureaucrats. Thus, one wonders whether the two concepts 
are discrete. More broadly, one wonders whether invitations 
are sometimes facilitated by early conflicts. If so, one em- 
powerment strategy may pave the way for another. 

Problems also arise when trying to identify the weaker 
party in a relationship. For example, Handler characterizes 
firms regulated by OSHA as weaker parties without really 
defending that assertion (p. 132). Elsewhere he asserts that 
state governments regulated by the federal government are 
stronger parties without defending that assertion either (p. 
30). In fact, one can argue that OSHA requires the cooper- 
ation of regulated firms every bit as much as the federal 
government requires the cooperation of state governments. 
More broadly, one suspects that; weakness is highly contex- 
tual and needs to be savesnpated rather than assumed. 

Although Handler does not discuss the context in which 
particular firms or state governments are likely to be weak, he 
does identify three preconditions for the successful empow- 
erment of relatively weak clients. The most important of 
these is an “exchange of material.resources” between depen- 
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dent clients and government bureaucrats. Otherwise, a win- 
win situation becomes impossible. In Handler’s words (p. 
241), “the powerless have to be in a position to contribute 
something of value.” This insight helps explain why some 
empowerment efforts have been successful and others not. 

The book’s bottom line is somewhat disappointing because 
it is much more limited in scope than the big topics addressed 
in the first four chapters. We learn that privatization and 
deregulation and devolution are problematic, but are they 
worse than big government itself? Are they equally flawed, or 
is one form of decentralization superior to the others? And 
when exactly should we decentralize? After summarizing so 
many studies, Handler has earned the mght to answer these 
questions but does not elect to do so. 

Despite these problems, Handler is asking some important 
questions. Can we liberate the creative energies of consumers 
by decentralizing governance arrangements? Are state and 
local governments more responsive than the federal govern- 
ment? Is the private sector more versatile than the public 
sector? Is cooperation more fruitful than conflict? When is 
empowerment attainable? 

In Down from Bureaucracy, readers will find neither defin- 
itive answers to these questions nor a full-blown theoretical 
framework to guide them. They will find some useful insights 
and ideas and a rich assortment of policy examples. They also 
will find a convincing warning that some of our solutions to 
big government may be as problematic as big government 
itself. 


Continuity and Disruption: Essays in Public Administration. 
By Matthew Holden, Jr. Pittsburgh, PA: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1996. 291p. $45.00 cloth. 


John Rouse, Ball State University 


The underlying thesis of this work is that administration is 
central to politics. According to Matthew Holden, Jr., “pol- 
itics, ın brief, is the process of organizing power within 
human groups, large and small, public and private” (p. 2). 
Furthermore, “administration cannot be separated from pol- 
itics, and no political system can be sustained when its 
administrative core collapses” (p. 2). The author states that 
politics constitutes reasoned discourse among people who 
share values, moral language, and capacity for action. These 
persons prefer to see one another as members of the same 
community. 

The book originates from the Ransone Lectures given by 
Holden at the University of Alabama in 1987. The author 
links historical concepts and practices, current issues, and 
modern research in three parts. Part I describes intellectual 
history. Part II analyzes dogma and controversy. Part M 
discusses external sources of disruption. 

The aim of this text is to contribute to a political theory of 
administration that will offer greater clarity on five intellec- 
tual and practical problems in human action. Problem 1 is 
explaining and foretelling the growth, stabilization, or decline 
of institutions that constrain the use of force, money, and 
information by formal administrative structures. Problem 2 is 
explaining the different capacities of administrative institu- 
tions to acquire and exercise discretion about the use of 
force, money, and information. Problem 3 is understanding 
the structural features of the administrative system, including 
bargaining-and-command relationships between superiors 
and subordinates; the requirements of “field administration”; 
and decision making about the extent of central control, 
devolution, and negotiated power sharing. Problem 4 is 
administrative initiative in policy making. Problem 5 is the 
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extent to which our knowledge permits us to understand 
administrative and organizational design as predicting, as 
forecasting, or merely as prophecy. 

Why did political science cease to study administration? 
Political science has focused on undergraduate teaching. 
Money was not available for researching administrative ques- 
tions. Perhaps most important, however, methods for observ- 
ing, explaining, and anticipating the organization of power 
were not considered scientific in a way that commanded 
respect. The “sophisticated” political scientists looked down 
on the “unsophisticated” public administrationists. 

As political science surrendered public administration, 
three themes emerged. First, is bureaucracy rational? Of 
what sort of rationality? Second, does bureaucracy tend 
toward elephantine complexity and lethargy or rigidity, ren- 
dering its members incapable of intelligent action? Is bureau- 
cracy essentially a pathological phenomenon? Third, does 
bureaucracy tend toward despotism so that it is inevitably in 
conflict with law and/or democracy? 

Dogma is the alternative to empirical theory. According to 
Holden, “dogma means a belief that one is prepared to take 
responsibility for deciding not to examine” (p. 78). Executive 
leadership dominates American political thought. The pri- 
macy of presidential leadership was a moral defeat for the 
legitimacy of the Congress. Political scientists cite the power 
of the president ın his role as representatrve of all the people. 

A tension exists between administrative theory and politi- 
cal dogma. Dogma often precludes new thought or new 
interpretation of data from experience old and new. If so, 
then dogma frustrates the best efforts of empirical analysis. 
Holden addresses dogma and the politics of administrative 
law. The latter forces us to think about change. The U.S. bar 
and its demand for judicial review of agency actions turned 
administrative law from an academic idea to a practical 
result. The question now is how to think about and evaluate 
the workings of our modern administrative law system. 

Holden claims that interests are fundamental and do not 
die because of a change in positive law. New interests are 
always emerging. The system cannot be limited to initial 
purposes. Administrative law addresses the liability of public 
officials and rights of government employees. The Adminis- 
tratrve Procedure Act of 1946 compromised between giving 
government agencies wide administrative discretion and 
curbing power by an administrative court. The APA is part of 
the political and administrative culture of the United States. 

As a matter of logic, the administrative law world is half 
closed. In this arena, a relatively stable set of participants, 
bound by complex rules and a language that only they speak 
and comprehend, engage in rule making. As a function of 
political partisanship, the system has a quality of being half 
open and a close connection to electoral, partisan politics. 

Holden offers tributes to Leonard D. White and John M. 
Gaus in a probe of politics, technology, and administrative 
history. Modern technology affects how persons and practices 
adjust to one another. This adaptation is ecological. Ecolog- 
ical adaptations create new structures of interest. The politics 
of the office and of management change. Administrative 
communication confronts span of control and depth of 
control problems and is both social and cultural. 

Finally, the author probes public administration and the 
plural society. Ethnic identity theories in public administra- 
tion are few and far between. Yet, group action is fundamen- 
tal to political systems, and American public administration 
functions in the plural society. Holden concludes that the 
plural society and ethnic differentiation are origins of great 
turbulence in public administration. 

In the epilogue, the author draws upon the interplay 
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between continuity and disruption. He points out that the 
study of public administration becomes, in part, a study of 
how to sustain continuity and quell disruption. The study of 
public administration, states Holden, must leave its “self- 
assigned intellectual ghetto” (p. 251). Political science must 
recognize the realities of power in administering the law. 

The epilogue proposes three themes. First, political sci- 
ence may profit from drawing more confidently on the work 
of our intellectual predecessors, grounded in an unrealized 
potential for a political theory of administration (chapters 1 
and 2). Second, there is a need for new inquiry into the roles, 
uses, and limits of dogma as a means for crossing from theory 
and research into practice (chapters 3, 4, and 5). The 
reduction of turbulence in the intellectual environment may 
result in a neglect of disturbing facts. Third, there are major 
exogenous sources in administration that need further exam- 
ination (chapters 6, 7, and 8). Technology effects and ethnic 
differences demand attention of scholars. 

Norton E. Long (The Polity, 1962) stated that “the life 
blood of administration is power.” Holden extends this point. 
“The life blood of power,” he argues, “1s administration” (p. 
257). 

Regardless of which word comes first, power or adminis- 
tration, Holden’s insights are a valuable primer when con- 
fronting the upcoming turbulence in political science and 
public administration literature. 


Media Entrepreneurs and the Media Enterprise in the U.S. 
Congress. By Karen Kedrowski. Cresskill, NJ: Hampton 
Press, 1996. 238p. $59.50 cloth, $22.95 paper. 


Burdett A. Loomis, University of Kansas 


Once, in commenting on the value of mavericks in the U.S. 
Senate, Sen. Joseph Biden remarked that one senator like 
William Proxmire was great for the institution, but thirty like 
him would be a disaster. Such an observation may be equally 
apt as applied to former Rep. Les Aspin (D-WI), perhaps the 
first “media entrepreneur” of the modern (post-1970) Con- 
gress. As noted by various journalists and scholars, including 
Karen Kedrowski in this work, Aspin demonstrated how a 
junior House member could employ a sophisticated under- 
standing of the press to move issues onto the defense policy 
agenda. 

Elected in 1969, Aspin schooled a generation of Demo- 
cratic House members on how to move issues in a Congress 
confronted by a series of Republican presidents. Represen- 
tatives such as Pat Schroeder (D-CO), Steven Solarz (D-NY), 
and Henry Waxman (D-CA) learned their lessons well, to say 
nothing of putting their own spins on obtaining national 
media attention for their policy concerns. House Republi- 
cans, most notably Rep. Newt Gingrich (R-GA), understood 
that media politics could be played effectively by minorities; 
Gingrich’s rise to power in the House depended directly on 
his sophisticated ability to frame issues so that those beyond 
Capitol Hill could relate to them. 

At the same time that a Gingrich, a Waxman, or a Sen. Phil 
Gramm (R-TX) sought press attention to advance issues 
(and their own careers), Aspin’s legacy manifested itself in 
another and more malignant way: Legislators such as Rep. 
James Traficant (D-OH) and Rep. Robert Dornan (R-CA) 
increasingly used one-minute speeches in the House to 
mount colorful and occasionally vicious attacks on their 
opponents. Networks rewarded Traficant and Dornan with a 
few seconds of prime time, far more than almost any other 
representative, save party leaders, received. Like it or not, 
many House members have come to see the “media entre- 
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preneur” role as appropriate, even valuable. This is the 
phenomenon that Kedrowski explores ın Media Entrepre- 
neurs. 

Kedrowski’s point of departure 1s that media entrepre- 
neurs are different from other legislators in their dedication 
to and belief in the notion that obtaining publicity will allow 
them to set agendas, shape legislation, and even move a bill 
through the process. Although she draws upon work by 
Steven Hess and Tim Cook, Kedrowski is less skeptical than 
either Hess or Cook about the capacity of lawmakers to use 
the media to advance their legislative ideas. This creates 
some problems, in that she presents no systematic evidence 
that media entrepreneurs can actually accomplish their policy 
goals. The study relies on two complementary data sources: a 
survey of House and Senate offices and four case studies of 
issues that media entrepreneurs sought to shape. 

The survey, with senior staff as the targeted respondents, 
obtained a modest (28%) response rate. Perhaps more 
troublesome is the nonspecific nature of the questionnaire’s 
queries, which asks the staff to comment on the general 
usefulness of seeking media attention. Only a handful of 
items address the efforts of a specific legislator to solicit 
media coverage for policy purposes, and the responses are 
used sparingly ın subsequent analysis. In addition, an appen- 
dix lists 74 interviews from Capitol Hill insiders, and infor- 
mation drawn from this source is used effectively in the text. 

Who are the media entrepreneurs? This seems a core 
question, and Kedrowsk: spends a chapter offering some 
answers. Although she finds no clear trends in terms of 
demographics, she does see them as a distinct grouping 
within the Congress. But there’s the rub, because the criteria 
for distinguishing media entrepreneurs are flawed. Ked- 
rowski asked the top-level personal staff four questions about 
legislators’ attitudes toward using media to set agendas and 
move legislation. She then combines the answers and creates 
a set of categories for individual members, based on their 
staffers’ responses. Nothing in the questions related at all to 
their own members’ behavior. Thus, the staffer for a relatively 
shy House member may believe that getting publicity is an 
effective way to operate, but such a conclusion may have 
nothing to do with her boss’s attitude or behavior. In that a 
great deal of the analysis depends on this measurement of 
media entrepreneurship, further graded to distinguish “like- 
ly” and “hard-core” media entrepreneurs, many of the con- 
clusions must be regarded with great caution. For example, 
Kedrowski finds no differences between senators and repre- 
sentatives, although she does note that the average senator 
gets a lot more coverage. 

The linkage of media entrepreneurship to actual agendas, 
issues, or actions is missing, save for descriptions in the four 
case studies. So there is no analysis, either in actual or 
reported behavior, of whether the entrepreneurial style has 
an effect. Like many other scholars, Kedrowski dismisses the 
distinction between workhorses and showhorses, but she 
cannot offer any systematic evidence as to how media entre- 
preneurs succeed in agenda setting or shaping issues as they 
move through the legislative process. 

Kedrowski does better in drawing upon her experience as 
a Congressional Fellow with Sen. Bob Kerrey (D-NE) and in 
developing four distinct, theoretically based case studies; she 
can report detailed stories about why legislators sought 
media attention and to what end. Indeed, she makes useful 
points ın discussing when publicity is shunned, even when 
easily available. Likewise, her interviews with top-level jour- 
nalists, while breaking no new ground, offer a different 
perspective on the actions of media entrepreneurs. What is 
clear is that both politicians and reporters understand that 
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they use each other. Especially informative is her discussion 
of senators Jesse Helms (R-NC) and Alan Simpson (R-WY), 
both of whom rail at the press and effectively use the media, 
sometimes simultaneously. 

In the end, this 1s a flawed but useful book. The quantita- 
tive analysis of media entrepreneurs can offer no definitive 
findings, but the qualitative descriptions and analyses provide 
real insights into the C-SPAN generation on Capitol Hill. 


The Power of Separation: American Constitutionalism and 
the Myth of the Legislative Veto. By Jessica Korn. Prince- 
ton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1996. 178p. $29.95. 


Charles R. Shipan, University of Iowa 


In the 1983 case of INS v. Chadha, the Supreme Court struck 
down as unconstitutional those legislative vetoes that violate 
the presentment and bicameralism clauses of the Constitu- 
tion. Since then, a strong scholarly consensus has emerged 
regarding the demise of the extraconstitutional legislative 
veto. ‘This consensus holds that the legislative veto was one of 
the most important ways ın which Congress was able to 
respond to bureaucratic excesses and that the Court, by 
striking it down, deprived Congress of the ability to shape 
agency policymaking. 

Jessica Korn forcefully takes on this conventional wisdom. 
Far from being a significant tool of congressional oversight, 
she argues, the legislative veto was an overrated, ineffective, 
and mostly symbolic measure. But Korn does not stop there. 
Instead, she goes so far as to counter the notion that the 
legislative veto at least improved policy responsiveness, ar- 
guing that its demise in fact had salutary effects on the 
workings of the legislative and executive branches. 

While this reevaluation of the legislative veto is at the heart 
of Korn’s analysis, it is only one layer of this beautifully 
written book. Korn embeds her examination of the legisla- 
trve veto in much broader currents and arguments, most 
importantly in Woodrow Wilson’s argument that our sys- 
tem of separation of powers is inherently unable to respond 
to the challenges of a rapidly growing, technologically ad- 
vanced modern society. Korn uses the Federalist Papers to 
demonstrate that Wilson’s analysis of the nature of the 
separation-of-powers system was incomplete. She points out 
that Publius, in order to overcome the objections of the 
antifederalists, needed to make a strong case for why such a 
system, with its checks and balances, would inhibit govern- 
ment action. At the same time, however, Publius articulated 
a distinct and more positive reason for creating a separation- 
of-powers system. This reason, which Publius considered as 
important as the protection of individual liberty, was that 
such a division of labor would foster specialization, which in 
turn would enhance the efficacy of the government. 

Armed with this broader perspective, Korn turns her 
attention back to the legislatrve veto. What accounts for the 
disjunction between its actual and perceived power? Korn 
argues that a narrow focus on the legislative veto ignores the 
myriad of alternative means Congress has for influencing 
agency actions. From a Wilsonian perspective, the legislative 
veto was necessary to overcome the problems of separation. 
Yet, this perspective neglects the tools that the system allows 
Congress to use in order to ensure that agencies act appro- 
priately. 

In particular, Korn notes that informal versions of the veto, 
versions which were not ruled unconstitutional by the Court, 
supply Congress with immense power over agencies. Most 
notable among these are the “report-and-wait” provisions 
contained in many delegations of legislative authority, provi- 
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sions that command agencies to inform Congress of their 
policy intentions before actually going ahead and implement- 
ing new rules. At the same time, notes Korn, the informal 
means at Congress’s disposal are backed up by its ultimate 
ability to pass legislation that overturns an agency’s action. 
Thus, informal powers force agencies to inform Congress of 
any prospective actions; and the power to write laws helps 
ensure that agencies will be sensitrve to the desires of 
members of Congress. 

Korn illustrates her arguments through a set of case studies 
that focus on the effect of legislative vetoes on the Federal 
Trade Commission (FTC), the Department of Education, 
and the president’s ability to grant most-favored-nation sta- 
tus. Korn demonstrates that the legislative veto, far from 
being an effective oversight tool, actually had little practical 
effect on policy outcomes Rather, she contends, it was at best 
a symbolic tool that allowed Congress to show it opposed 
overreaching by executive departments. 

A good example of the limitations of the legislative veto’s 
power can be found in Korm’s analysis of the FTC. Widely 
perceived in the 1970s to be a runaway agency, the FTC 
seemed to be an ideal target for the legislative veto. However, 
as Korn demonstrates, the agency was perceived as being out 
of control not because of the rules it enacted but because it 
used its rulemaking power to announce so many proposed 
rules, causing business and industry to spend countless hours 
and millions of dollars on agency hearings. The legislative 
veto, which was aimed at preventing the passage of final 
rules, could not have directly affected these hearings. Con- 
gress, however, could and did use other procedural tools, 
such as the requirement for hybrid rulemaking and more 
easily triggered judicial review, to slow the agency down. 

Is Korn convincing when she argues that the legislative 
veto was an ineffective tool and that it actually impeded 
Congress’s ability to act properly? Not fully. At times she 
seems to push her arguments too far, conceding almost no 
power or positive effects to the legislative veto. She under- 
states the extent to which the veto, despite its infrequent use, 
may have had a major effect on policy by causing agencies to 
alter their actions in anticipation of a veto. Might not the 
report-and-wait provisions have had more teeth because the 
agencies knew they were backed up by legislative vetoes? 
After all, a legislative veto was much easier to pass than a law; 
and it had much sharper teeth than the report-and-wait 
provisions by themselves. In addition, her argument that the 
demise of the legislative veto was beneficial in that it freed 
the House to pass unilaterally a symbolic measure criticizing 
China’s human rights abuses is less convincing after she has 
derided the veto itself as being merely symbolic. 

Yet, the forcefulness of her opinions no doubt derives from 
the strength of the consensus that Korn attacks. Her ability to 
provide a completely contrary interpretation, one that causes 
the reader to rethink previously held positions, demonstrates 
the power of her argument and her skillful use of case 
studies. These cases do generally support the notion that the 
legislative veto was not the dominant and positive force many 
thought it to be. Indeed, Korn could have supported her 
claim even further by pointing out the legislative veto’s 
potential for producing biased outputs by shifting the distri- 
bution of power away from the entire Congress to a single 
committee or a single chamber. 

Korn has produced a book that will be read with interest by 
a wide variety of scholars. Students of the legislative veto will 
find strong and generally convincing arguments as well as 
nicely detailed case studies. Those who study agency policy- 
making and those who study congressional influence on 
agencies will each find materal to support their claims 
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(although scholars who believe that Congress plays the 
dominant role in agency policymaking will come away more 
pleased). Finally, because of Korn’s thoughtful analysis, 
students of the constitutional framework of our government 
will be forced to rethink the position that policymaking 
failure is inherent in our system. 


Environmental Management and Governance. By Peter J. 
May, Raymond J. Burby, Neil J. Ericksen, John W. Hand- 
mer, Jennifer E. Dixon, Sarah Michaels, and D. Ingle 
Smith. New York: Routledge Press, 1996. 254p. $74.95 
cloth, $24.95 paper. 


Wiliam R. Lowry, Washington University 


How local governments are used in environmental manage- 
ment has a significant effect on policy outcomes. Yet, surpris- 
ingly little social science has systematically addressed the role 
of local governments in environmental policies. This cooper- 
ative effort by a team of scholars from several different 
nations provides a substantial contribution toward closing the 
gap between the importance of local governments and the 
lack of scholarly analysis as to their effect. Environmental 
Management and Governance offers a compelling argument, 
an intriguing research design, candid empirical evaluations, 
and reasonable conclusions. 

The argument is straightforward. These authors suggest 
that the way in which local governments are used in environ- 
mental programs will have significant consequences for policy 
outcomes. Put most simply, the authors differentiate between 
coercive and cooperative systems. In coercive systems, na- 
tional and state governments prescribe regulatory actions and 
processes by local governments, monitor them for compli- 
ance, and enforce behavior toward national goals through 
sanctions. Cooperative systems use financial and technical 
assistance to encourage local governments to seek appropri- 
ate and innovative means to meet goals they share with 
higher-level governments. The authors then address the 
effects of such different systems on sustainable development, 
more specifically land-use decisions, especially in such haz- 
ard-prone areas as floodplains. 

To assess the effects, the authors use an ambitious design 
to examine governments in three different nations that vary 
widely in terms of coercion or cooperation. The coercive 
approach is illustrated by Florida’s efforts to promote local 
planning and control in coastal areas. New Zealand’s coop- 
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ments in a partnership with the national government to plan 
and zone for floodplains and other areas. Flood policy in the 
Australian state of New South Wales has shifted in recent 
years from relatively coercive to much more cooperative. The 
use of such different settings is necessary, the authors argue, 
to examine the wide range of possible approaches. This 
comparative aspect of the project also explains why seven 
different authors from four nations are involved. Such a 
design may seem overwhelming, but I admire the scope of the 
project and applaud the willingness to examine related 
phenomena in such potentially different contexts. 

While the authors state clearly that their major interest is 
to examine whether cooperative approaches overcome the 
limitations of more traditional coercive efforts, they are 
admirably candid in assessing the empirical evidence and 
avoiding normative judgments. The evidence ranges from 
narrative historical accounts to statistical appraisals of em- 
ployee surveys. The analyses reveal some expected and some 
unexpected findings. Both systems face implementation prob- 
lems, but some of these, such as uniformity of delivery, are 
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more difficult with cooperative programs. Local compliance 
is greater under coercive mandates, but local innovation is 
higher in cooperative systems. The flexibility to be gained 
from using cooperative efforts is, to some degree, countered 
by the variability in commitment from different local govern- 
ments. 

The authors quite reasonably conclude that neither style is 
ideal and that both have limitations. Furthermore, to their 
credit, the authors do offer some recommendations, particu- 
larly about the facilitating conditions under which the virtues 
of a cooperative system may be realized. Finally, the authors 
suggest, albeit succinctly, how lessons from these programs 
may be generalized to other policies in other settings. 

A project this ambitious and innovative is bound to inspire 
questions. The most obvious, comparability of cross-national 
cases, is one which the authors, anticipate early and meet 
head on. Defending even the comparison of the State of 
Florida to the nation of New Zealand, they argue that “the 
similarities . . . far outweigh the differences” (p. 11). I did not 
find this as troubling as some comparative scholars may, but 
some aspects of such comparisons warrant more discussion. 
One of these, mentioned on the last page of the Appendix, is 
that much greater growth pressures in Florida than in New 
Zealand or New South Wales could well lead to a much 
different environment for local governments. A second and 
related aspect involves competitive influences such as relo- 
cation blackmail. The authors themselves cite a New Zealand 
mimister’s concerns about lowering standards to attract de- 
velopment (p. 57). The effect of ‘such pressure on state and 
local governments worried about losing business to the next 
county or state could receive fuller consideration. 

A second question concerns focus. The book examines the 
effect of system type on policy outcome but is much less 
concerned about the front end of those arrangements: Why 
are coercive or cooperative styles chosen in the first place? 
This is understandable given the emphasis of the project and 
is probably necessary for purposes of length, but more 
comprehensive answers about the choice of institutional 
arrangements may help inform the answers to why certain 
outcomes result. For example, referring back to competition 
pressures, Florida may consider a coercive style the only 
reasonable option for how to use local governments in the 
face of competition from Georgia or Alabama over coastal 
developers. | 

A third issue involves possible connections between this 
project and the broader literature on intergovernmental 
relations. Though the authors’ citations (and previous work) 
indicate an understanding and awareness of that literature, I 
personally would have preferred to see deeper and more 
pointed reflection on how the results of this project extend, 
contradict, or expand upon some of the research in this field. 
Having started this review by stating that the role of local 
governments has not received enough attention, I must also 
say that ıt has received some, and some of it is quite good. I 
would have liked to see, for example, fuller consideration of 
the theoretical implications of this project for the arguments 
posed by Paul Peterson and others about the incentives of 
policymakers in local governments. 

Finally, a lesser but related point is more stylistic. Readers 
should be aware that the book uses endnotes for each chapter 
but does not include a bibliography. Perhaps the reason—the 
wide range of literature needed for the scope of the 
project—is the same reason that some readers would find one 
desirable. 

Overall, this is an impressive work. It presents challenging 
ideas as examined in a variety of settings and does so in a 
clear and readable manner. This book will be useful for policy 
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practitioners as well as for classes on environmental policy, 
intergovernmental relations, and even comparative politics. 


Education and Democratic Citizenship in America. By Nor- 
man H. Nie, Jane Junn, and Kenneth Stehlik-Barry. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1996. 268p. $48.00 cloth, 
$16.95 paper. 


Michael X. Delli Carpini, Barnard College, 
Columbia University 


The presumed importance of formal education to good 
citizenship has been deeply imbedded in the theory and 
practice of democracy in America since the founding. Edu- 
cation provides the skills and knowledge for creating a 
productive, informed, and engaged citizenry. It is the great 
equalizer that helps level the economic, social, and political 
playing field. 

Survey research since the 1950s has provided consistent 
evidence of the value of education at the individual level. 
Indeed, in his 1972 essay, “Change in the American Elector- 
ate” (in Angus Campbell and Philip E. Converse, eds., The 
Human Meaning of Social Change), Philip E. Converse de- 
scribes education as “the universal solvent,” strongly and 
positively correlated with a host of valued civic attitudes and 
behaviors. 

But there is a problem. Despite the steady increase in the 
average years of formal education attained by Americans, 
despite the shrinking gap in education among citizens, and 
despite the strong connection between individual measures of 
good citizenship and education, aggregate indicators of civic 
involvement show little evidence of increasing, and in many 
instances they have declined over the past several decades. It 
is this apparent paradox that Norman H. Nie, Jane Junn, and 
Kenneth Stehlik-Barry attempt to resolve in their excellent 
book, Education and Democratic Citizenship in America. 

The authors begin by arguing that, at the individual level, 
education enhances democratic citizenship through two dis- 
tinct pathways. “Democratic enlightenment,” defined as an 
adherence to democratic norms and the recognition of 
collective interests that can contradict and override one’s 
individual preferences, is centrally affected by education’s 
ability to increase the cognitive capacity of citizens. This in 
turn gives people the motivation and tools to appreciate both 
the logic of democratic norms and the potential legitimacy of 
views different from their own. “Democratic engagement,” or 
the ability to understand one’s own interests and effectively 
pursue them through the political system, is largely con- 
nected to education through one’s social position and the 
resulting access to centers of political power and decision 
making. 

In Part I (chapters 2 through 5), the authors use data from 
the 1990 Citizen Participation Study to demonstrate that civic 
enlightenment (measured as political tolerance, knowledge 
of democratic principles, and knowledge of current political 
facts) and civic engagement (measured as voting, political 
attentiveness, knowledge of political leaders, and participa- 
tion in difficult political activities) are two correlated yet 
distinct dimensions of citizenship; that formal education is 
positively correlated with each dimension; and, most impor- 
tant, that the effect of education on civic enlightenment 
occurs largely through the intervening variable of “cognitive 
proficiency” (measured by a verbal proficiency test), while 
the influence of education on civic engagement occurs 
through a more complex set of pathways dominated by 
“social network centrality” (measured by respondents’ self- 
reports of how personally acquainted they are with local, 
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state, and national elected officials and with local and na- 
tional members of the media). 

In Part II the authors draw on this theoretical argument 
and empirical evidence to address directly the paradox 
mentioned above: If education is positively correlated with 
civic engagement at the individual level, and if median levels 
of education have increased dramatically in the United States 
over the past several decades, then why have median levels of 
civic engagement not increased? Other researchers have 
noted this paradox but have largely addressed it by assuming 
that other societal changes (the weakening of political par- 
ties, the erosion of civil society, the increased complexity of 
politics, the declining quality of education, the growing 
dominance of television as a source of political information, 
and so forth) have worked to cancel out the positive effects of 
education. 

Nie, Junn, and Stehlik-Barry take a different tack. Building 
on the logic of Fred Hirsch’s Social Limits to Growth (an 
important and, to my mind, undercited book), they argue that 
education’s collective effect on civic enlightenment, since it is 
driven mainly by individual cognitive proficiency, is absolute, 
while education’s collective influence on civic engagement, 
because it is driven by one’s location in a sociopolitical 
hierarchy, is relative and thus bounded. The distinction is an 
important one. Most theory and research on the effect of 
education assumes the absolute model: If attributes of good 
citizenship increase with education, then raising the median 
level of education should increase the median level of good 
citizenship. But if the influence of education is relative, then 
greater aggregate levels of education are equivalent to run- 
ning in place; a college degree today gets you what a high 
school degree did in the past. 

The authors test their theory using pooled data from the 
General Social Surveys and from the National Election 
Surveys from 1972 to 1994. Their models include measures of 
both absolute years of educational attainment and the rela- 
tive educational environment (measured as the mean years of 
education attained by all respondents aged 25 to 50 years at 
the time the respondent was age 25), as well as other 
variables to control for the effects of life cycle, generation, 
demographic characteristics, partisanship, and family and 
community characteristics. They also include dummy van- 
ables for the year of each survey so as to de-trend the data 
and isolate (as best as possible) the effects of education from 
other exogenous factors not included in the model. 

The authors find that, consistent with their theoretical 
expectations and the findings from Part I, civic enlightenment 
increases with both absolute education and the relative 
educational environment, while civic engagement is positively 
correlated with absolute education but negatively correlated 
with the relative educational environment. They then use the 
results of these analyses to estimate the predicted mean level 
of enlightenment and engagement over time, and they find a 
remarkably strong fit between the predicted and actual trends 
from 1972 to 1994. In short, they find that the absolute and 
relative effects of education work cumulatively to increase 
civic enlightenment, while the positive effects of absolute 
levels of education on civic engagement are neutralized and 
sometimes overwhelmed by the decreasing relative value of 
education (as a social sorting mechanism) over time. 

The authors’ conclusions are sobering. While the absolute 
effects of education theoretically may increase citizens’ ability 
to be engaged, relatively fixed limits on the ability of political 
elites to respond to demands mean that the political system 
will always be most responsive to those who, because of their 
social status, are best positioned to be heard. Given these 
unknown but bounded limits, increased education simply 
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leads to more fine-grained decision rules as to who sits at the 
political table. More education is necessary for individuals, 
but only to hold one’s place in the sociopolitical hierarchy as 
Others become more educated. Efforts to alleviate social 
inequality through increased education, while well inten- 
tioned, will inevitably lead to conflict, since political access 
for new groups and individuals necessarily means less access 
for others. Given this, the authors end by suggesting that the 
social, political, and economic costs of policies aimed at 
increasing the aggregate level of education in the United 
States may outweigh the benefits provided. 

One can take issue with parts of the theoretical arguments 
and empirical analyses presented in this book. Why, for 
example, would cognitive proficiency logically increase one’s 
ability to appreciate the legitimacy of the interests of fellow 
citizens but not increase the ability to discern one’s own 
interests? Why should knowledge of current political facts 
(such as which party controls Congress) be considered an 
attribute of both civic engagement and civic enlightenment, 
while knowledge of political leaders be conceptualized as an 
attribute of only civic engagement? Why do voting and 
political attentiveness, which the authors hypothesize should 
be part of both civic enlightenment and civic engagement, 
appear to load only on the latter dimension. This last point is 
especially troubling, in that voting and attentiveness do not 
clearly fit the logic of social network centrality, which as- 
sumes limited access to those ın power and politics as a 
zero-sum game. 

More generally, the authors’ vision of politics as a zero- 
sum game played by individual actors in contact with individ- 
ual political leaders who control limited, divisible goods and 
Services misses the more collective, consensual aspects of 
politics. And even if one accepts the fundamentally compet- 
itive nature of politics, thınking in terms of competition 
among groups rather than individuals lessens the sense of 
system overload and changes the calculation regarding the 
value of a more educated—and more equitably educated— 
citizenry. 

Nonetheless, taken as a whole, Education and Democratic 
Citizenship in America presents an elegant, challenging, and 
innovative argument that is strongly supported by the data. 
The authors provide important contributions to the way in 
which we conceptualize citizenship and the way in which we 
conceptualize the civic effect of education. This book is a 
must read for anyone interested in issues of democratic 
politics and will have a major influence on the field for years 
to come. Quite simply, it will be impossible to consider the 
effects of education on citizenship, political participation, and 
public opinion without addressing and building on the theo- 
ries and findings presented in this book. 


Who Deliberates? Mass Media in Modern Democracy. By 
Benjamin I. Page. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1996. 167p. $29.00 cloth, $10.95 paper. 


James S. Fishkin, University of Texas at Austin 


Ben Page’s new book has many virtues. It is readable, 
thoughtful, and built around some case studies that will 
engage anyone interested in politics. The book is also more 
than a series of essays because Page ties them together by 
posing a common problem and reflecting on what his case 
studies mean. The common problem is one that cuts to the 
core of democratic theory. “A vigorous democracy cannot 
settle for a passive citizenry that merely chooses leaders and 
then forgets entirely about politics” Page says. “Some kind of 
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effective public deliberation is required that involves the 
citizenry as a whole” (p. 4, emphasis in original). 

Can effective public deliberation be achieved? In Page’s 
view, we are much closer than most critics of the press and 
public opinion assert. The answer is relatively straightfor- 
ward. “If extensive political information is available some- 
where in the system, not everyone has to pay attention to it all 
the time.” The reason is that information “will trickle out 
through opinion leaders and cue givers to ordinary citizens, 
who can deliberate about it in their own small, face-to-face 
groups of family, friends and co-workers” (p. 7). 

Yet, Page offers little discussion of how deliberation may 
or may not work among ordinary citizens, among family and 
friends in small face-to-face groups. Instead, the book quickly 
narrows its focus to a single answer to the question posed by 
the title: “Who Deliberates?” The answer is in the subtitle 
“the mass media in modern democracy.” 

What does Page mean by “deliberation”? He means simply 
“reasoning and discussion about the merits of public policy” 
(p. 2). While there 1s now a great deal of historical, theoret- 
ical, and empirical work that attempts to narrow the defini- 
tion, to set up more demanding criteria for “deliberation” as 
opposed to just any “talk” about policy or politics, Page 
generally ignores such issues. Hence, there is little concern 
for whether argument is met by counterargument, for 
whether the public becomes informed about the competing 
arguments, for whether the public becomes more consistent 
or even attentive to the way that its values are connected to 
the competing policy options. Instead, all we need for 
deliberation is that there be reasoning and discussion about 
the merits of public policy by someone somewhere in the 
system—accurate or not, balanced or not, informed or not, 
widely participated in or not, connected to the values or 
concerns of the public or not. 

I have two concerns about Page’s approach to public de- 
liberation: whether it 1s “deliberation” and how it is “public.” 

The first is capsulized by one of Page’s examples. When 
Bush’s Press Secretary, Marlin Fitzwater, mentions in an 
off-hand comment that the root causes of the Los Angeles 
riots might be found in failed social programs of the 1960s, 
Page hails discussions of this comment on the network 
evening news and on CNN the same day as “illustrating the 
amazing speed with which deliberation can proceed through 
electronic media” (p. 47). Perhaps. But the discussion on 
“Crossfire” which Page heralds was so stereotyped, so posed 
for effect, and so misleading in its content that I am skeptical 
about whether it should be lauded as an achievement of 
American democracy. Media pundits on CNN give us an 
“inside the beltway” version of staged conflict—professional 
mud wrestling rather than genuine drama. I think there is an 
argument for reserving such lofty terms as “public delibera- 
tion” for something more substantive, balanced, and in- 
formed. 

And where is the public in this “public deliberation”? 
Citizens in this book are mostly just viewers, passive specta- 
tors who are largely inattentive. This is deliberation in public 
but not by the public, despite Page’s references early on to 
“face to face discussion” by original citizens and to the notion 
that “effective public deliberation” must involve the “citizen- 
ry as a whole.” One would not know from Who Deliberates? 
that there are literally thousands of civic groups around the 
country attempting to nurture or stimulate “public delibera- 
tion” by the public, not just in front of the public. Recent 
efforts to bring the public into the deliberative process, by the 
National Issues Forums, citizen juries, and civic or public 
journalism, all go undiscussed. 

The public does, however, break through ın one of Page’s 
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major cases, but here it is doubtful that when we finally get to 
the public, rather than to the pundits, there is any real 
“deliberation.” The case is the uproar formented by talk 
radio about Zoe Baird’s “nanny” during her contested con- 
firmation hearmgs (one of Page’s cases of public delibera- 
tion). An affecting sound bite led to thousands of listeners 
feeling sound-bitten. They responded with enraged calls and 
faxes to members of Congress. This may indeed have been 
public, but was it deliberation? Ordinary citizens knew almost 
noting about the merits of Baird’s confirmation case except 
that she had not paid social security taxes on a nanny. The 
real merits and their policy implications did not break 
through the barriers to pubic inattention, even though a 
highly distorted, selective account of the merits of her case 
did. This is not “deliberation” worthy of the name—it ıs not 
deliberation that, say, Madison, would recognize. Rather, it is 
the “passion” of the public that the founders would have 
feared. 

This book is part of a research program which Page 
introduced earlier with his impressive collaboration with 
Robert Y. Shapiro (The Rational Public, 1992). It is a 
research program that offers many insights but that also 
presents a picture of public opinion which has proven con- 
troversial. It declares that the system of public discussion and 
opinion formation is really working much better than most 
academic and media critics believe. 

As Page states in his conclusion to this book, “the finding 
that there is a rational public with generally sensible and 
responsive policy preferences, indicates that enough diversity 
and competition among ideas is provided so that mediated 
deliberation usually works fairly well” (p. 123). Page is telling 
us that the public is rational and the system is providing 
ample opportunities for deliberation. The media provide the 
missing link in explaining how “deliberation” occurs for the 
benefit of a “rational” mass public. There are many of us, 
however, who believe that the public is often less than 
rational. Rather, it is often only “rationally ignorant,” inat- 
tentive, and uninformed. Furthermore, the media is doing far 
less to serve the democratic dialogue than it could. For those 
of us who take this position Who Deliberates? will offer little 
comfort. We can ask the question posed by the book’s title 
and still worry about whether we have found an answer. 


Building a Democratic Order: Reshaping American Liberal- 
ism in the 1930s and 1940s. By David Plotke. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1996. 388p. $49.95. 


Clyde P. Weed, Southern Connecticut State University 


David Plotke has undertaken an important task here. His 
book attempts nothing less than the reintegration of state 
theory with earlier portraits of parties and electoral systems. 
The result is a challenging reconsideration of the transfor- 
mations of the 1930s and 1940s that “brings parties back in,” 
if only through the back door. 

Plotke’s primary focus is on the construction and mainte- 
nance of the political regime of the 1930s. By this he means 
the tripartite supportive relationship that came to exist 
between the Democratic Party, the national state, and the 
regime’s newly established interest-group coalition. The fo- 
cus here is never simply on mass electoral behavior, state 
capacity, or the consideration of separate struggles for re- 
form. Plotke is concerned with tracing the broader patterns 
of party—interest group interaction that rapidly transformed 
both American state capacity and the broader political order. 

The organizational scheme of the book is clear and 
straightforward. Plotke applies a four-poimt structure to 
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account for the rise and ultimate decline of the “Democratic 
state.” The “regime” concept remains the focus of most of 
the chapters and the models built around these four organiz- 
ing principles. The first, “Building a Political Order,” empha- 
sizes the initial emergence of new political forces that 
attacked the old order and mobilized support for new policy 
initiatives. This process is accompanied by high levels of 
political mobilization that create new political and organiza- 
tional identities and forms. The second phase, “Consolida- 
ton and Maintenance,” involves new party-state relations 
that place less emphasis on popular mobilization while 
creating a greater political role for state structures. Phase 
three returns to more state-centered models by placing more 
reliance on the activities of the governmental structure in 
sustaining the regime’s political and organizational interests. 
In contrast to the previous levels of mobilization, the state 
now becomes the central piece sustaining the regime’s orga- 
nizational network. Phase four, “Decay and Decline,” points 
toward the long-term decline of nonstate modes of political 
support, largely due to the persistent reliance on the state’s 
now dominant place in organization and regime mainte- 
nance. The inability to accommodate newly emergent forces 
successfully becomes chronic, and the overall legitimacy of 
the regime is persistently challenged. 

Plotke maintains that the rise and, equally important, the 
subsistence of American liberalism after 1933 is best under- 
stood through this tnpartite model. By this view, the Demo- 
cratic electoral successes of the 1930s pointed toward policy 
change in areas such as social welfare or economic regulation 
that would create institutional and constituency support. 
Both would be central to the successful consummation of the 
1930s realignment. As a result, much of Plotke’s analysis 
centers on important policy initiatives such as the Wagner 
Act, which while reflecting immediate political concerns also 
created important clientalistic groupings that entered into 
alliances with state power. 

Yet, nagging questions remain underconsidered by the 
narrative. If the combination of electoral and state-centered 
changes was so sweeping in the 1930s, why did non—New Deal 
culture remain so persistent? Plotke is well aware of the 
staying power of the old antistatist ideology, but his discus- 
sion moves back and forth between descriptions of efforts to 
discredit these belief patterns and his own recognition that 
these forces remain such a central feature of American 
political life. His treatment of the domestic New Deal is 
disproportionately centered on the 1935-36 period, when 
structural reform reached its highwater mark. Curiously, the 
1938 congressional elections are almost completely ignored. 
Yet, it is here that limits to the ideological transformations of 
the period were first suggested. 

The material on the Hoover administration reads too 
much like the descriptions composed ın the 1950s prior to the 
opening of archival material. So, too, does the Depression 
analysis, which contains little that 1s fresh or new. The author 
has done a careful, thoughtful reconstruction of the kind of 
business interests that came to oppose the Wagner Act; he is 
far less clear as to why this opposition remained so persistent 
or pronounced throughout the period. At points Plotke falls 
into the trap of explaining opposition by referring to the 
political culture of business and in general the conservatism 
of American society. An enhanced understanding of the 
complex sources of non-New Deal culture would have 
strengthened the narrative at critical points. There is a 
long-term tendency for structural analysis to focus primarily 
on the role of the South in the old Democratic Party and 
Congress that obscures and minimizes the broader patterns 
of ideological opposition that made the “Democratic state” 
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far more reactive and defensive by the late 1940s. At points 
some of the material presented in this book reflects this. 

The 1936 Roosevelt-Landon election receives sustained 
treatment, as it so clearly demonstrated the organizational 
strength of many of the newly emerging groupings described 
by Plotke. The book then carries the evolution of the 
‘Democratic state” through the Truman period, the early 
civil rights conflicts, and even the Cold War. Most of the 
material is presented in a fashion that provides an excellent 
overview of the convergence of modern liberalism and the 
state after 1932. 

Plotke has deepened our understanding of the multifac- 
eted elements of the “Democratic state” that had emerged by 
1936. The work’s great strength lies in its effective, careful 
application of differing theoretical approaches as they apply 
to regime establishment and maintenance. It is a work of 
insight and integrative power in a field mncreasingly charac- 
terized by compartmentalized approaches and interpreta- 
tions. 


The New Citizenship: Unconventional Politics, Activism, and 
Service. By Craig Rimmerman. Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1997. 154p. $45.00 cloth, $15.95 paper. 


Dick Simpson, Unwersity of Illinois at Chicago 


The New Citizenship is ideal for use as a supplement for 
American government courses or as a text in courses on 
elections, political participation, community organizing, or 
community service. It seeks to answer the empirical question, 
“What role does the citizenry play in the American political 
system?” and the more philosophical question, “What role 
should the citizenry play?” (p. 2). In this it is similar to earlier 
books, such as Lester Milbrath’s Political Participation (1965) 
and Wolfinger and Rosenstone’s Who Votes? (1980). 

As with many political theorists, Rimmerman distinguishes 
between the democratic theory of elitism, “which favors a 
limited role for the citizenry, one where citizens participate in 
periodic elections and elect well-educated and well-trained 
elites to represent them in the public policy process,” and 
participatory democracy, which depends upon “increased 
citizen participation in community and workplace decision- 
making” (p. 6). 

Rimmerman cites low voter turnout m both presidential 
and off-year elections, the number of incumbents who volun- 
tarily leave office, the level of citizen alienation, and the 
especially low level of participation by college students. He 
differs from many accounts of current politics by also focusing 
on the civil rights movement and the foundation ıt provides 
for “New Citizenship,” while at the same time it establishes 
“a foundation for disruptive politics and potential threats to 
system stability” (p. 62). One of the distinguishing aspects of 
the book is its account not only of the civil rights movement 
but also of modern movements of unconventional politics, 
such as ACT UP, Earth First!, Operation Rescue, the 
militias, and neighborhood and student organizations. 

A particularly positive feature of the book is its advocacy of 
what the author calls “New Citizenship,” which goes beyond 
merely voting to include grass-roots mobilization, community 
participation, service learning, and the internet. Part of his 
argument is that “citizen organizations have expanded and 
increased participation in American politics at the same time 
that many Americans eschew voting” (p. 95). One way to 
extend “New Citizenship” more broadly is to provide a 
“critical education for citizenship” to “enable students to 
define what they mean by democracy and...to develop 
necessary skills for participation on their campuses, in their 
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communities, and in the larger society” (p. 100). This pro- 
gram of citizen education includ community service courses 
and internships as a part of the curriculum. 

As a text, The New Citizenship| differs from most political 
science alternatives. It bridges between empirical social sci- 
ence data and theories and citizens’ broader experiences in 
society. For the development of an alternative political 
philosophy, it is not nearly as solid a contribution as Carole 
Pateman’s Participation and Democratic Theory (1970) or 
Jane Mansbridge’s Beyond Adversary Democracy (1980), 
whom the author cites. No does it provide as good an 
explanation of representative democratic theory as Hanna 
Pitkins The Concept of Representation (1967). Yet, the author 
does confront the difficult problem of current low levels of 
voter participation occurring at the same time as higher levels 
of unconventional political activism and alienation. This 
makes the book worthwhile for scholars and a good adoption 
as a textbook for students. 

Thus, while The Citizenship may, not completely change the 
dominant view of our discipline on representative democracy, 
citizenship, or college curriculum, it begins to provide a 
practical alternative to the democratic theory of elitism and 
acceptance of a nonparticipatory)status-quo politics. It is a 
building block in a larger intellectual project and a helpful 
first step in making political science courses relevant to our 
students once again. It is definitely worth considering for 
classroom adoption. 


A Matter of Interpretation: Federal Courts and the Law. By 
Antonin Scalia. Princeton: Princeton Unversity Press, 
1997. 159p. $19.95. | 


David Schultz, University of Wisconsin, River Falls 


Reconciling judicial power and discretion with majority rule 
is one of the most enduring and perplexing dilemmas in 
American politics. From the time Alexander Hamilton 
penned Federalist 78, indicating that the power to interpret 
the law would not render the Supreme Court a threat to 
Congress or the President because it would be the “least 
dangerous” branch, to Alexander Bickel arguing in The Least 
Dangerous Branch (1962) that judicial power raised the 
specter of countermajoritarianism, efforts have been sought 
to limit the power of the Court and justices to substitute their 
own views in place of those beld: by legislatures elected by 
political majorities. For Hamilton, the solution to constrain- 
ing judicial power was to ensure that the courts have “neither 
FORCE nor WILL, but merely judgment” that would be 
constrained by strict rules and precedents. For Bickel, judicial 
tendencies to engage in countermajoritarian action could be 
constrained by requiring the Court to base its decisions upon 
neutral principles of law. ! 

In between Hamilton and Bickel others, including Ed 
Meese and Robert Bork, have engaged the debate on how 
judges ought to interpret common, statutory, or constitu- 
tional law, with the assumption being the neutral rules of 
construction or principles of law would constrain judicial 
discretion and define the proper limits of the courts within 
American democracy. | 

Continuing in this concern for drawing the proper limits to 
judicial power, Justice Antonin Scalia argues in: his most 
recent book that reconciling judicial statutory and constitu- 
tional interpretation with democracy and common law is 
preeminently a problem that can be solved by judicial adher- 
ence to neutral rules of interpretation. Throughout his 
judicial and scholarly career, Scalia has sought ways to define 
the limits of judicial discretion, invoking various and osten- 
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sibly self-described neutral tools of interpretation. In render- 
ing his views, the justice often finds himself at odds with the 
rest of the Court, claiming, often in acerbic tones, that the 
majority has overstepped its judicial bounds. 

For Scalia, the dilemma confronting the judiciary is one of 
reconciling the power of common law judges to interpret and 
often make the law with the demands of a democracy and 
separation of powers that ostensibly place limits on judicial 
power. If Scalia is correct that common law interpretation 
runs afoul of the problem of ex post facto law, then how do we 
assure that judges are not simply substituting their personal 
judgments on the law in place of that determined by legisla- 
tures? The justice’s answer resides in what he calls the 
“science” of interpretation. 

Drawing upon claims he has articulated in earlier essays 
and his opimions, Scalia provides what appears to him to be a 
simple solution—force judges to follow rules of construction. 
Reading like a script out of a first-year law school curriculum, 
Scalia tells us to treat the text seriously, follow canons and 
presumptions of interpretation, and eschew legislative history 
and intent as unreliable ways to read laws. When he turns to 
the Constitution, Scalia asks judges to look to the intent of 
the framers and turn away from adopting a living and flexible 
view of the Constitution. Overall, Scalia’s solutions are meant 
to “anchor” judicial interpretations in something other than 
a judge’s own predilections. 

Scalia’s opening and closing essays represent only part of 
this slim volume. Engaging the justice are fascinating essays 
by Gordon Wood, Laurence Tribe, Mary Ann Glendon, and 
Ronald Dworkin. Wood, for example, offers solid evidence 
that from the early days of the American republic judges 
were viewed as important checks upon legislative behavior, 
thereby compromising the strict separation of powers and 
judicial/legislative antinomy that Scalia sets up. In addition, 
Wood offers perhaps the most cogent criticism of Scalia, 
noting that it is not the techniques of interpretation that 
constrain judges but, instead, the attitude and sense of 
judicial role that judges bring to the bench. 

Besides Wood, comments from Dworkin and Tribe rehash 
their earlier claims about constitutional interpretation, prob- 
lems in ascertaining original intent, and pleas to view the 
Constitution in terms of broader principles or aspirations by 
the framers. Finally, Glendon brings a comparative perspec- 
tive to interpretation, contrasting how code-based and com- 
mon law systems address judicial interpretation. Glendon’s 
essay is potentially the most informative yet the least devel- 
oped. 

Much of what Scalia has to say is disappointing. His two 
short essays do not go much farther than the aphorisms of his 
found in earlier cases and articles, and his solution to 
resolving the problem of judicial power in a democracy by 
following rules of construction is both simplistic and prone to 
abuse, as Scalia’s own judicial record demonstrates. Merely 
forcing judges to follow rules of construction will neither 
constrain behavior nor ensure “correct” results. In addition 
to the problems existing with the “open texture of language,” 
there is good evidence that justices can use any of several 
different interpretation techniques to reach the same result. 
The multiple mterpretative techniques in Dred Scott v. San- 
ford show this, as well as the interchangeable uses of various 
techniques of interpretation employed by both Brennan and 
Rehnquist to support their holdings. 

Moreover, Scalia’s own decision-making pattern fails to 
support his own theory of interpretation. As Chris Smith and 
I argued in The Jurisprudential Vision of Justice Antonin Scalia 
(1996), Scalia’s self-described neutral rules of interpretation 
are not so neutral. Instead, they are guided by a political 
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philosophy demonstrating clear policy commitments that 
question the efficacy of his own rules of construction in 
constraining his behavior. 

Finally, Scalia’s formalistic and rigid view of courts versus 
legislatures 1s driven by a view of separation of powers 
accepted on the Supreme Court by perhaps only himself and 
Clarence Thomas and probably not even endorsed by the 
framers after the adoption of the Bills of Rights. By that, 
while the Federalist view of the Constitution certainly em- 
braced separation of powers and a congressionally dominant 
mode of protecting rights, adoption of the Bill of Rights 
shifted the focus of political power and rights protection to 
the courts. As Justice Jackson aptly stated in West Virginia v. 
Barnette (319 U.S. 624 [1943]), “the very purpose of a Bill of 
Rights was to withdraw certain subjects from the vicissitudes 
of political controversy, to place them beyond the reach of 
majorities and officials and to establish them as legal princi- 
ples to be applied by the courts.” Scalia’s vision of American 
politics, judicial power, and his techniques of interpretation 
seem to miss the profundity of Jackson’s statement, as well as 
the role the Bill of Rights placed upon judges and the courts. 


The Making of an American Senate: Reconstitutive Change 
in Congress, 1787-1841. By Elaine K. Swift. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1996. 248p. $39.50. 


Richard Bensel, Cornell University 


By way of this fine book, Elaine Swift has given us a highly 
sophisticated account of the transformation of the U.S. 
Senate from the founding through the Jacksonian period. 
Members of the Constitutional Convention attempted to 
transplant on the soil of the New World one of the most 
hallowed products of the Old World, the House of Lords. In 
deliberations more prolonged and complex than those that 
attended the creation of any other branch of the new 
American regime, the founders struggled over questions 
associated with apportionment, powers, terms, and selection. 
In settling on the House of Lords as a model, they sought to 
establish a stolid and reliable counterweight to the more 
popular, and thus unreliably erratic, House of Representa- 
tives. 

For two decades after it first met in 1789, the Senate 
remained faithful to this model. As one of the primary pillars 
of the new regime, senators maintained a sober indepen- 
dence from their ostensible masters in the state legislatures 
and an even more respectable distance from the citizenry. As 
the upper chamber of a bicameral Congress, the Senate 
maintained a passive stance toward the House of Represen- 
tatives with regard to the initiation of legislation but was 
quick to reject or radically amend measures sent up from that 
branch. And as one of the several branches of a federal 
system in which a separation of powers was meant to 
underwrite institutional independence and competition, the 
Senate behaved toward the president in much the same way 
that the House of Lords showered solicitude and loyalty on 
the king. In sum, the new Senate in these early years 
functioned as it was designed: a deeply conservative institu- 
tion, sensitive to the concerns of the economic and social elite 
of the new nation. 

Over the next thirty-two years, however, from roughly 1809 
to 1841, the Senate reversed field. A small but highly 
influential core of members transformed the institution in at 
least three ways: by strengthening ties with the citizenry, 
almost making an end run around the state legislatures in an 
attempt to build a popular base from which to compete with 
an ever more aggressive House of Representatives; by engag- 
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ing the House along the entire spectrum of legislative delib- 
erations, from initial drafting through oversight; and by 
establishing a more neutral and distant posture with respect 
to the executive branch. This transformation produced many 
of the characteristics of the modern Senate, the “strange mix 
of marked elitism, considerable autonomy, and sweeping 
power” (p. 2) that so often seems at odds with other national 
political institutions and trends. The same reconstitution of 
internal design and external relations saved the Senate from 
the contemporary irrelevance and anachronistic decline that 
has befallen the House of Lords. 

The radical reorientation of the Senate’s role in the 
national political system before the mid-nineteenth century 
was the product, in the author’s terms, of “reconstitutive” 
change: “a rapid, marked, and enduring shift in the funda- 
mental dimensions of the institution” (p. 5). Such change can 
only result from a conjunction of interrelated factors, some of 
which are external to the institution (e.g., the emergence of 
mass political parties) and others which are internal (e.g., the 
pursuit of an “institutional vision” by a vanguard of activist 
members). The theoretical lesson to be learned is that such 
“reconstitutive” change exhibits, albeit rarely in history, a 
punctuated rhythm in sharp contrast to the long-term, secular 
trends associated with Nelson Polsby’s theory of institution- 
alization. 

The political lesson to be learned 1s that effective institu- 
tional reform cannot take place in the absence of a compre- 
hensive vision of an institution’s place within the national 
political system, a vision shared and pursued by the members 
themselves. Those who would strengthen Congress vis-a-vis 
the presidency in the late twentieth century would do well to 
study how senators remade their institution 150 years ago. In 
this sense, the high theory and subtle exploitation of political 
possibility that allowed them to reconceptualize the place of 
the Senate within the panoply of American institutions and 
governments is a model for contemporary reform. 

While the author’s claims for the contemporary relevance 
of institutional change in the early nineteenth century should 
be seriously heard, they are not the only context in which her 
work is a significant addition to the literature on Congress 
and American political development generally. There is 
much in this book that suggests it would be even more useful 
to view the early Senate as part of a new nation and infant 
political regime in which the quest for popular legitimacy led 
practical reformers to emphasize continuity with prerevolu- 
tionary institutions. In such a context, the construction of a 
Senate that mimicked the House of Lords, installed beside a 
House of Representatives structured along the lines of a 
House of Commons and a presidency that possessed some of 
the trappings of a monarchy, made good political sense. In 
some ways, also, the revolutionary nature of the new regime 
made the Senate the institutionalized home of the “junta” 
that led the American Revolution, along with a president 
who was merely first among that number. This interpretation 
fits with the composition of the first Senate and its coopera- 
tive relationship with Washington (as anticipated in the 
founders’ institutional design). In addition, the more divisive 
aspects of the Revolution (e.g., the massive flight of loyalists 
to Canada) can be incorporated in such a way that this new 
regime does not appear quite as secure as the present work at 
times seems to imply. Once this new regime no longer feared 
popular rejection, truly innovative mstitutional designs could 
be entertained. That is the point at which the Senate activists 
of the early nineteenth century found their opportunity. Seen 
this way, the lesson to be learned is very timely indeed; but, 
in this case, it is a comparative lesson for all the fledgling 
democracies of the East. 
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City of Stone: The Hidden History of Jerusalem. By Meron 
Benvenisti. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1996. 
274p. $24.95. 

Governing Jerusalem: Again on the World’s Agenda. By Ira 
Sharkansky. Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1996. 
245p. $36.95. 


Hillel Frisch, Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


Jerusalem, whose name ironically may be linked etymologi- 
cally to peace, has in the past 150 years become synonymous 
with conflict. In fact, the recent history of this city is a 
microreflection of the promise of modernity yet at the same 
time a poignant reminder that the progress, reflected in its 
transformation from medieval-like squalor at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century into a relatively prosperous urban 
center (at least regarding Jewish west Jerusalem), has coin- 
cided with national and religious conflict. The pronounce- 
ment in the wake of the Oslo Accords made by Faysal 
Husayni, the designated mayor of the would-be capital of 
Palestine, that the battle over Jerusalem between Israelis and 
Palestinians had begun is probably correct if emended to 
mean the beginning of the latest stage of a much longer 
conflict between the two protagonists. 

This widely shared perception that yet another stage of the 
battle has begun, if not from the Declaration of Principles 
Agreement of 1993, then at least from the intifada that broke 
out at the end of 1987, may explain the spate of scholarly and 
more popular books that have appeared on Jerusalem in the 
past several years. The two under review are the latest and 
arguably the best of this generally high-level crop. 

Sharkansky’s work, in focusing on city governance and its 
relationship to urban and national policy formulation and 
practice, is both strictly academic and written in the political 
science tradition. In studying one example of a generic 
category of deeply divided cities which possibly deserves 
comparative treatment, he begins by explaining why Jerusa- 
lem is nevertheless distinctive and should be treated as a 
unique case study. For example, Sharkansky dismisses two of 
the closest parallels to Jerusalem, Belfast and Nicosia, be- 
cause they lack the holy sites with which Jerusalem is both 
blessed and cursed; they thus find it difficult to attract foreign 
resources either to develop their respective cities or to 
attenuate conflict in order to preserve them. Jerusalem is an 
outstanding example of how rivalry and conflict need not 
necessarily be invidious to progress, though one can make a 
case that prosperity would be even greater in its absence. But 
these cities do share many salient characteristics: home to 
two or more competing religions and nationalisms, run by 
states with which the majority of the city population identifies 
and which the competing minority vociferously opposes, and 
with a community that can and does appeal to a variety of 
extraterritorial forces, ranging from external blocs of states to 
powerful diasporas, to bolster its hold in the city. In all three 
cities, violence has erupted between the communities, be- 
tween the state and the opposing community, between the 
state and extremists within the supportive community, and 
between states. 

Sharkansky’s fine analysis would have been enriched by 
referring to the comparative literature and doubly so by using 
his vast knowledge to contribute to theorizing on the gover- 
nance of deeply divided cities. Israelis and Palestinians will 
need all the help they can get constructing a political division 
of labor that will ensure the overall level of prosperity and 
stability that Israel’s sole rule over Jerusalem has achieved, 
even though its Arab inhabitants, as both Sharkansky and 
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Benvenisti emphasize, have suffered from unequal treatment 
and allocation of resources. Sharkansky’s discussion concern- 
ing whether policies of domination or accommodation con- 
tribute to stability and economic welfare could be a good 
Starting point for more comparative work on the governance 
of deeply divided cities. 

This lack in terms of comparability is offset by the powerful 
historical parallels and distinctions Sharkansky draws be- 
tween the situation of the Jews in Jerusalem and in Israel 
generally today as opposed to the biblical and Second 
Temple periods. The work is also strong in addressing the 
issues of governing Jewish Jerusalem, hardly a simple exer- 
cise given its distinctive subgroups, including the academic- 
professional secular (who increasingly are fleeing the city 
either to a nearby suburb or to the Tel Aviv area), the 
national religious, and the ultraorthodox. The unrepresenta- 
tiveness of the capital’s population with respect to the 
national profile, reminiscent of Washington, DC, also may be 
grounds for analyzing even Jewish Jerusalem comparatively. 

By contrast, Benvenisti’s work, which unlike Sharkansky’s 
covers ground well after the Oslo peace process, reads like an 
historical and intellectual essay in the postmodern style and 
focuses to a much greater degree on the national and 
religious conflict between Palestinians and Israelis. His style 
is certainly a matter of choice rather than necessity, since 
Benvenisti’s earlier works relate to comparative studies on 
deeply divided cities. The book begins, like many of this 
genre, on the theme that history is constructed rather than 
discovered as it leads the reader through a tour of the 
Israeli-run City of David Museum, housed in a former citadel 
and mosque built by the Ottomans, who ruled Jerusalem until 
1918. Benvenisti’s point is well taken. He could have im- 
proved upon it by adding that the citadel appears on state 
television to evoke Jewish Jerusalem, or by noting that 
Israel’s unofficial national dish, felafel, was a traditional 
staple of its Arab protagonists long before the Ashkenazi 
Zionists from Europe ever encountered it. His frequent 
references to scripture regarding Jewish-ruled Jerusalem give 
the impression that the author is not entirely convinced that 
all history is equally constructed by the various protagonists. 

Benvenisti also is postmodern in his disregard at times for 
academic convention, which in the quest for objectivity calls 
for minimizing the use of inflammatory adjectives. Thus, Jews 
aspiring to pray on the Temple Mount are often described as 
fanatical extremists, as if the word extremist, problematic in its 
own right, is insufficient. One can claim, of course, that this 
hyperbole reflects the symbolic nature pervading politics in 
Jerusalem and is thus an “objective” representation of reality. 
He lauds Moshe Dayan’s decision to prevent Jews praying on 
the Temple Mount “in order to prevent a religious war whose 
consequences were beyond conjecture,” failing to point out 
that where the status quo was violated and Jews were 
accorded equal access and rights to prayer in the Cave of the 
Patriarchs (al-Haram al-Ibrahimiyya), tension ensued but not 
nearly to the point of war. After all, the Palestinian national 
movement, the major protagonist, has the most to lose from 
transforming the Temple Mount issue into the focal point of 
the struggle, which could only serve to strengthen the Pales- 
tinian religious opposition. Neither do religions, certainly not 
an unorganized one such as Sunni Islam, possess armies to 
wage war, as critics have noted regarding Samuel Hunting- 
ton’s thesis on the clash of civilizations. These lapses are 
unfortunate, as the author’s treatment of the conflict is 
generally even and fair and often brilliantly insightful. 

Especially useful is Benvenisti’s summary of the four 
models of governance that have been used or proposed for 
Jerusalem. Unfortunately, the author does not discuss in 
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sufficient detail how they relate to the larger issues of 
sovereignty and power sharing, nor is there any reference 
either to Jerusalem’s history or to the comparative literature 
to suggest which of the generic models may be more useful. 
His pronouncement that “the real test of a formula for a 
solution is its ability to accommodate to changing circum- 
stances, but even more essential is the willingness to accom- 
modate to changing circumstances” (p. 133) may be true but 
is insufficient. Institutionalized forms of governance are 
equally if not more important than either attitudes or infor- 
mal government. 

A final and related point: Metaphysic and religious feelings 
are an important dimension of politics surrounding Jerusa- 
lem. Yet, in the final analysis, it is not the dead in the city’s 
graveyards or the sects that bury them which dictate politics, 
as the author suggests in the last chapter, but rather the 
struggle over one of the largest and most strategic cities in the 
area between a nation-state that quite naturally wants a 
united city as its capital and a national movement that may be 
willing to share it in its quest for statehood. More political 
science treatment at the expense of an infinitely more elegant 
literary analysis might be more useful in fleshing out the 
nature of this rather earthly conflict and solutions to it. A 
worthwhile project would now be to bring out an edited 
volume with articles by scholars of other deeply divided cities. 
Sharkansky and Benvenisti both merit editing it, or at the 
very least writing its concluding chapter. 


Taking on Goliath: The Emergence of a New Left Party and 
the Struggle for Democracy in Mexico. By Kathleen Bruhn. 
University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1997. 
365p. $55.00 cloth, $22.50 paper. 


Charles L. Davis, University of Kentucky 


Following the 1988 presidential election, many commenta- 
tors and even officials of the ruling Partido Revolucionario 
Institucional (PRI) were heralding the end of one-party rule 
in Mexico. A coalition comprised of a dissident faction of the 
PRI and several minor opposition parties mounted the 
strongest electoral challenge yet to continuing PRI hege- 
mony. Following the election, the coalition known as the 
Frente Democratico Nacional (FDN) sought to consolidate 
as a new left-of-center party under the leadership of its 
presidential candidate, Cuauhtémoc Cárdenas, a former 
leader of the dissident fraction of the PRI and son of one of 
Mexico’s most reverred presidents (Lazaro Cárdenas, 1934- 
40). This new party, known as the Partido de la Revolución 
Democratica (PRD), suffered severe electoral setbacks dur- 
ing the presidency of Carlos Salinas (1988-94). In Taking on 
Gohath, Kathleen Bruhn seeks to explain why the PRD was 
far more successful at emergence than at consolidation and 
to discuss the implications for democratization in Mexico. 
Social and political conditions were favorable for the 
emergence of a new party in 1988. Voters had become 
detached from their loyalties to the ruling party, creating a 
potential reservoir of support for a new party. The incumbent 
administration of Miguel de la Madrid had become unpop- 
ular because of the continuing economic downturn, the 
imposition of austerity measures, and growing dissatisfaction 
with political corruption. Moreover, the ruling elite had 
become fractured, and a dissident faction of the PRI broke 
from the party to form the new coalition. The situation was 
ripe for a broadly based coalition of parties under the 
charismatic leadership of Cardenas to mobilize a strong 
protest vote. Yet, formation of a new party does not ensure 
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its consolidation. Bruhn argues that the conditions facilitat- 
ing emergence can hinder its consolidation. 

Bruhn identifies several tasks that must be performed if a 
new party is to become consolidated. Two organizational 
tasks are to institutionalize the party and to form effective 
relationships with key actors in the political system. Also, the 
party must bring about a reattachment of party loyalties so as 
to alter established patterns of electoral contestation. While 
emergence depends on partisan detachment, consolidation of 
a new party requires that voters move from detachment to 
reattachment. In the terminology of the voting behavior 
literature, dealignment must be replaced by realignment. 
Basically, her argument is that the PRD has largely failed at 
both institutional consolidation and reattachment of voters. 
As a consequence, the PRI could “reassert control over 
democratization” (p. 307) following the 1988 election and 
ensure top-down control over regime liberalization. 

The task of institutionalizing an activist network within the 
structures of the PRD was complicated by the fusion nature 
of the party’s emergence. The heterogeneity of groups and 
movements backing the PRD, combined with the personalist 
structure of activist networks, made it difficult to establish 
stable norms and procedures to govern the party. Attempts to 
institutionalize internal democracy further exacerbated fac- 
tional conflicts and drvisions and led to intense conflicts over 
the rules of the game. The charismatic leadership of Carde- 
nas that had contributed to electoral success in 1988 tended 
to undermine institutional development. Moreover, the PRD 
confronted an institutional context in which the ruling party 
controlled far greater resources that could be used for 
cooptation. 

Bruhn shows that the PRD also failed to form effective 
linkages with critical external actors. These included popular 
movements that had supported Cardenas in 1988, PRI offi- 
cials and government agencies whose cooperation was essen- 
tial for incumbent PRD elected officials, and other parties 
whose support might have forestalled the party’s marginal- 
ization. The PRD simply lacked the cooptive resources of the 
PRI to maintain influence with popular organizations. More- 
over, the very heterogeneity of its bases of support decreased 
the capacity of the party to keep diverse groups satisfied. 
Bruhn shows how PRD elected officials were hampered in 
providing effective leadership by their marginal position in 
Mexico’s highly centralized political system. In like manner, 
the confrontational style of the party and ideological incom- 
patibility with both the PRI and the conservative Partido 
Acción Nacional (PAN) prevented the formation of strategic 
alliances and effective negotiations with the other major 
parties. 

The declining fortunes of the PRD were revealed by its 
dismal performance in both the 1991 mid-term and the 1994 
presidential election (chapter 7). The author attributes the 
declining electoral fortune of the PRD to a failure to bnng 
about a reattachment of voters that would have strengthened 
its electoral base. Though recognizing that the PRI also failed 
to prevent growing dealignment of voters, Bruhn argues that 
it was in a good position to capture the support of the 
detached bloc because of its control over institutional and 
legal resources and improvement in macroeconomic perfor- 
mance during the Salinas years. Moreover, Bruhn claims the 
PRD was hurt by failing to achieve institutional consolidation 
and by clinging to “a social movement logic rather than an 
electoral logic” (p. 253). The social movement logic was 
shown in the confrontational strategy adopted toward the 
ruling party and government, support for radical groups like 
the Zapatistas, and reliance on electoral rallies to mobilize 
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voters. These factors presumably weakened the capacity of 
the PRD to capture the decisivé bloc of independent voters. 

This book is must reading for scholars with an interest in 
contemporary Mexican politics and society. It is the definitive 
study of the emergence and demise of the PRD in a few brief 
years between the late 1980s:and early 1990s. The field 
research that went into this study is exhaustive, even if the 
case studies of party organization of the PRD are limited to 
the states of Mexico and Michoacán. Extensive interviews 
with participants and the use of'archival materials along with 
survey data allow Bruhn to provide an in-depth study not only 
of a newly emergent party but also of a hegemonic party 
system in the midst of profound change. 

Still, there are some questions to be raised about Bruhn’s 
analysis of the PRD and the Mexican political context. It is 
not at all clear that the confrontational strategy of the PRD 
was necessarily irrational, even if considered from “an elec- 
toral logic.” The ruling party was clearly in a position to stack 
the deck against the PRD after the 1988 election. As Bruhn 
shows, this is exactly what did occur. Perhaps this strategy 
alienated the large detached bloc, but even so, it is not clear 
whether the PRI still would not have made significant inroads 
with this bloc due to economic recovery and! the party’s 
superior institutional resources. Moreover, a more cautious, 
moderate strategy may well have alienated the ideologically 
motivated activist base of the party and of popular move- 
ments. My own research in progress suggests that the at- 
tached Perredistas tend to be more alienated and ideologi- 
cally motivated (and more politically involved) than are the 
detached. In short, the pursuit of a more moderate electoral 
strategy could have cost the PRD support from its activist 
base and long-term loyalists. Also, it is not at all clear that 
opposition parties in a hegemonic party system can negotiate 
a more level playing field except! through confrontation. This 
strategy is precisely what was pursued by earlier leftist 
opposition movements in Mexico, as the author shows. 

Bruhn gives a great deal of attention to party institution- 
alization and institutional advantage as critical variables 
shaping the electoral fortunes: of Mexican parties. It is 
difficult to take exception with this point. It is becoming 
increasingly clear, however, that macroeconomic conditions 
can undercut the institutional advantages of the PRI. More- 
over, integration of the Mexican economy into the global 
economy has undermined the capacity of the state to control 
economic outcomes. This capacity has also been eroded by 
neoliberal reforms that have decreased the economic role of 
the state. As a consequence, the electoral prospects of the 
PRI are increasingly dependent on macroeconomic condi- 
tions over which the incumbent government has declining 
control. As witnessed in the 1988 election and elections since 
the peso devaluation crisis of 1995, economic deterioration 
strengthens the hand of opposition parties. Hence, it would 
seem premature to pronounce the death of the PRD simply 
on the basis of its dismal performance in the 1991 and 1994 
elections. Changing macroeconomic conditions could yet give 
David an opportunity to slay Goliath. 

Bruhn carefully avoids sweeping generalizations from her 
case study of the fate of the PRD in the context of Mexico’s 
changing hegemonic party system. Yet, the theoretical con- 
tribution of the study would have been enhanced by more 
comparative analysis. Is consolidation of a new party more 
likely if the party is nonleftist and located in a more compet- 
itive electoral system, as B suggests? Some empirical 
analysis of other cases, either |qualitatrve or quantitative, 
would have been useful for understanding how the Mexican 
case fits into the larger picture. Clearly, some leftist parties in 
Latin America (Causa R in Venezuela or the Workers’ Party 
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in Brazil) have been more successful than the PRD in 
achieving electoral success and institutional consolidation. 
Can Bruhn’s theoretical framework account for these cases? 
Some interesting theoretical discussion and comparative 
analysis are provided on modes of democratic transitions in 
hegemonic party systems and the difficulty of pacted transi- 
tions in such systems (chapter 7). More analysis of this sort, 
particularly on the fate of leftist parties that challenge the 
neoliberal direction of economic policy in Latin America or 
more generally in the Third World, would increase the appeal 
of this book to scholars whose interests extend beyond 
Mexico. 


Social Movements, Political Violence, and the State: A 
Comparative Analysis of Italy and Germany. By Donatella 
Della Porta. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 
1995. 270p. $59.95. 

Taking Lives. By Irving Louis Horowitz. New Brunswick, NJ: 
Transaction Publishers. 1997. 324p. $44.95 cloth, $24.95 
paper. 

Terror, Force, and States: The Path from Modernity. By 
Rosemary H.T. O’Kane. Brookfield, MA: Edward Elgar. 
1996. 214p. $79.95. 


Christian Davenport, University of Colorado-Boulder 


Each of the books reviewed attempts to explain why, amid 
numerous options, violence is selected by different political 
actors. Della Porta principally examines dissidents, while 
O’Kane and Horowitz deal with states. Although the actors 
considered vary, all the books basically address the same 
fundamental question, employ similar methods, and reach 
similar conclusions. In fact, the three fit so well together that, 
read cumulatively, the understanding of political violence is 
advanced significantly. 

What makes these varied examinations important is that 
they each place the issue of violence at the center of their 
discussions. Violence is not marginalized, as it has been 
within the social sciences generally and within political 
science in particular, seen as some deviant act undertaken by 
crazy, demented, or “evil” people. Rather, violence is placed 
into the realm of possible alternatives consistently available 
to diverse political actors within nation-states, and it is 
examined (rightfully, I believe) as something that exists at the 
center of political life itself. While unified on this basic 
theme, however, the differences within the books both clarify 
our understanding of violence and also highlight the difficulty 
in studying it. This will become clearer below. 

Della Porta investigates the most narrowly focused re- 
search question of the three books considered: She seeks to 
understand why specific groups were likely to use political 
violence within Italy and Germany from 1960~90. Funda- 
mentally, she suggests that violence is selected and used by 
dissidents with increased frequency because of a particular 
sequence of actions, which result in the isolation and desper- 
ation of these political actors. The theory developed intri- 
cately weaves together variables from micro, meso, and 
macro levels. 

As outlined, those challenging existing political-economic 
relations begin their activities within a larger movement 
“family” (a group of social movement organizations that 
emerge at one time). These families adopt a relatively wide 
repertoire of strategies—both violent and nonviolent. Over 
time, some strategies fall to the wayside (because of conces- 
sions given to dissidents, repression, and/or the exhaustion of 
dissident members themselves), while others become more 
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prominent (because of effectiveness or other dynamics, dis- 
cussed below). 

Violence emerges as a dominant political strategy within 
the repertoire employed by dissidents because specific orga- 
nizations become marginalized (by their objectives and ac- 
tions) as well as radicalized (again by their objectives but also 
by interactions with repressive agents). Simply, isolated be- 
cause of the decreased activity of the movement family (with 
nothing left to do) and angered by being treated in a 
generally hostile manner (receiving even more repressive 
behavior than before), some dissidents employ violent polit- 
ical strategies as a means of furthering their objectives (some 
combination of political influence, survival, and personal 
meaning). The strategy itself becomes further reinforced by 
various internal dynamics to dissident organizations (e.g., the 
ability to draw upon those unsatisfied with other groups) as 
well as personal dynamics among different members them- 
selves. Initial choices, principally guided by macro- and 
mesolevel factors, thus yield to certain pathologies, which are 
principally guided by meso- and microlevel factors. These in 
turn become extremely hard to stop. 

O’Kane also provides a relatively focused investigation of 
why states employ violence (terror) in the governance of their 
populace. Similar to Della Porta, O’Kane argues that vio- 
lence is functionally related to a specific sequence of actions 
which result in the isolation and desperation of these political 
actors. From her perspective, “dislocation” (a breakdown of 
“traditional networks,” identification of scapegoats, and an 
economic crisis) provides the initial impetus for violent 
political strategies. Within this context, the desire to (re)es- 
tablish order and to pursue specific political-economic objec- 
tives becomes increasingly important. In fact, it comes to 
overwhelm all other objectives. 

Generally lacking support within the populace for pro- 
posed objectives, states employ violence as a means toward 
bringing them about. This practice is facilitated by propa- 
ganda as well as an unresponsive (“infallible”) leader who 
pushes the agenda despite negative feedback from the soci- 
ety/business community about the actual effectiveness of the 
political-economic policies undertaken. The violent strategy 
begins to develop its own self-reinforcing dynamic; specifi- 
cally, violence (terror) is applied because it is believed that it 
will achieve certain objectives and because no other means 
exist for information about its ineffectiveness to influence 
subsequent decisions. Again, initial choices yield to certain 
pathologies that become extremely difficult to stop once 
underway; indeed, according to O’Kane, collapse of the 
regime 1s the most likely (and perhaps only) way out. 

Horowitz takes a somewhat different approach. He princi- 
pally addresses the specific question of why states use vio- 
lence (genocide). He also asks broader questions of why it is 
important to study violence, how one should study it, and 
what interferes with systematic investigation. For this review, 
I will basically concern myself with the first point (although 
each of the others is worthy of attention in its own right). 

Like Della Porta and O’Kane, Horowitz sees the political 
strategy of violence as related to isolation, but he moves away 
from suggesting that the isolation (i.e., dissident organiza- 
tions from social movement families in the case of Della 
Porta or states from citizens in the case of O’Kane) is 
important to an argument that the isolation of all actors 
within society contributes to violence being selected by states. 
Horowitz views two factors as important: (1) a diminished 
respect for individuals with an accompanying neglect of 
certain obligations to other citizens and (2) a diminished 
sense of “biblical” justice: punishment for individual trans- 
gression of particular laws. Both contribute to a society that 
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is generally uncaring about individual citizens and is more 
concerned with the “collective will” or “collective con- 
science.” Indeed, within Horowitz’s argument it 1s the sub- 
servience of individual citizens as well as the state to the altar 
of collectivism that proves to be the most mmportant deter- 
minant of state violence (fueled by the increased capacity of 
states to enforce their will through technological advances). 

All three studies are important for studying violent behav- 
ior undertaken by different political actors, for each high- 
lights the significance of developing generalizable theories 
about the subject. Della Porta and O’Kane take a more 
traditional approach and apply their theories to two cases 
extensively (Italy and Germany as well as the Soviet Union 
and Nazi Germany, respectively), later extending them to 
other cases (Della Porta to the civil rights and student 
movements, although the black liberation/nationalist move- 
ment would have suited her argument better, and O’Kane to 
the Cambodian case). By contrast, Horowitz seems to de- 
velop certain theoretical arguments without extensively ap- 
plying them to specific cases. More abstract in intent and 
approach, his effort tackles some of the categorical, philo- 
sophical, practical, and personal difficulties confronted when 
studying political violence. 

In addition, all three studies are important because they 
apply distinct bodies of research (Della Porta draws upon 
social movement literature, O’Kane draws upon work on 
power and “closed” political systems, and Horowitz employs 
the work on terror and genocide). Each also incorporates 
different levels of concern for use of empirical data (Della 
Porta spends a great deal of time on operationalization/ 
measurement issues, O’Kane employs none, and Horowitz 
uses none himself but clearly highlights the importance of 
these efforts). These points are relevant, since the different 
areas of research guide the authors in directions unique to 
that particular tradition, and the manner in which the empir- 
ical issue is handled directly facilitates/impedes other schol- 
ars who may wish to investigate rigorously the theoretical 
arguments presented. 

Such diversity in approach leads to the obvious suggestion 
that more integrative efforts should be pursued ın the future. 
For example, Della Porta clearly and appropriately uses the 
work on social movements (based in sociology) but is basi- 
cally silent on the “state’s side” of the interaction (based in 
political science). This is unfortunate, for she suggests in 
several sections of the book that protest “policing” is ex- 
tremely important in bringing about dissident political vio- 
lence. I would even go so far as to say that this variable is the 
most important factor identified. But, this having been said, 
the literature on state repression, human rights violations, 
and state terror is not brought into the discussion. 

By contrast, O’Kane and Horowitz, while clearly and 
appropriately using work on power as well as state terror/ 
violence, are basically silent on the “dissident/citizen side” of 
the interaction. The importance of this omission is significant 
because one element within all three books is that violence is 
a by-product of a specific interaction between states and their 
citizens, principally around the subject of control/influence 
over domestic politics. In fact, this appears to be the under- 
lying element that starts both dissidents and states on the 
path of violence in the first place. 

On this point, Della Porta comes closest to suggesting that 
violence is an outcome of competition between states and 
dissidents/citizens for the control of the polity. Horowitz also 
comes close to this point when he comments that genocide is 
war. He neglects, however, to identify/discuss the nonstate 
combatants. Despite these efforts, neither author takes the 
step to suggest that violence is intricately connected with a 
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quest for intrastate domination. This point, while perhaps 
sounding extreme, seems to lie at the core of an explanation 
for state violence. 

This desire to stay away from what I will call a Marxian or 
Libertarian conception of state-societal relations (as but two 
well-understood examples of perspectives that might empha- 
size such a conflictual interaction) follows directly from all 
three authors’ belief that greater amounts of democracy will 
reduce violent political strategies. Admittedly, there is some 
diversity here, as different aspects of democracy are high- 
lighted: Della Porta seems to stress accommodation or less 
repressive responses to dissidents; O’Kane seems to stress 
greater feedback between states land societies; and Horowitz 
seems to stress greater respect for individual rights. Regard- 
less of the particular operationalization, however, all aspects 
are found within the basic tenetsiof the democracy literature, 
and one is left with the resounding conclusion that democ- 
ratization reduces violence (directly ın line with the work of 
R.J. Rummel). 

The democracy-as-solution position is important because it 
tends to lead the authors away from the starting pomt: 
Violence les within the parameters of normal political 
existence. In a sense, each author explains political violence 
by revealing how dissidents and, states come to move away 
from nonviolence, without returning to the point of how easy 
it is to begin on this path. Moreover, the hopefulness of 
democracy-as-solution tends to ignore the problem of how 
political systems move toward or'truly reach democracy after 
political violence has taken place. Would violence not de- 
crease citizens’ willingness to participate in political or social 
life (as illustrated in Corradi et al., Fear at the Edge: State 
Terror and Resistance in Latin Amenca)? Would violence not 
change individual perceptions of efficacy and trust in govern- 
ment, damaging any prospects for healthy democratic prac- 
tices? Do not repressive legacies exist long after the last 
person has been killed, influencing the capacity of society/ 
government to function? Simply, the larger aftereffects of the 
pathologies and behaviors identified within the three books 
need to be addressed as well as'their enduring influence in 
order to provide better potential resolutions to the problem. 

I do not fault the authors of the three books reviewed on 
this last point, for it was not what they intended to do. 
Indeed, each provides useful insights into violence. One 
cannot help but conclude, however, that if we are to further 
our understanding of political violence and perhaps even 
attempt to decrease it (if at all possible), then taking on the 
questions left unanswered by these books should be pursued 
with the utmost seriousness and diligence. 


The Transformation of Property, Rights in the Gold Coast: 
An Empirical Analysis Applying Rational Choice Theory. 
By Kathryn Firmin-Sellers. New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1996. 200p. $54.95. ! 


Robert Fatton, Jr., University of Virginia 


In this succinct, clear, and well-written book, Kathryn Firmin- 
Sellers offers a rational-choice explanation of the transfor- 
mation of property rights m the Gold Coast. Her main 
argument is that property rights under British colonial rule 
remained insecure and fluid and thus caused the failure of 
capitalist development. Secure property mghts, she contends, 
rest on a combination of both institutional coercive capacity 
and institutional political incentives. Rulers must have the 
power to enforce a particular set of property rights and deny 
any alternative system, but they must do so without using that 
power to create an allocation of property nghts that benefits 
| 


them exclusively. Effective enforcement requires a state 
strong enough to sanction violators but not so omnipotent as 
to change property rights as it pleases. According to Firmin- 
Sellers, economic growth and capitalıst development are the 
logıcal consequence of such a situation. 

So the fundamental question becomes: Why did secure 
property rights fail to materialize in the Gold Coast? Firmin- 
Sellers contends that because British colomalısm sought to 
minimize the costs of domination and maintain stability, it 
had to rely on traditional African chiefs to execute its 
policies. This, in turn, meant an ambiguous relationship 
between British authorities and African intermediaries. 
While the former were the “principal,” they had to delegate 
some power to the latter, the “agent.” In the process, the 
principal came to depend on the agent for information with 
which to make policy. The agent therefore acquired some 
authority, even if it was limited and circumscribed by the 
colonial state. 

The ultimate consequence of the principal/agent relation- 
ship was the incapacity of British colonial administrators to 
wipe out all autonomous sources of indigenous authority. 
Indirect rule preserved customary practices, albeit in a new 
political and material framework. African chiefs were indis- 
pensable for minimizing the costs of empire, but they also 
created their own independent network of personal power 
and thus emasculated the empire’s absolutist pretensions. 

While the agents had some real influence, they had to 
capture the support of the colonial state to enforce whatever 
social project they may have entertained. Thus, in the view of 
Firmin-Sellers, the capacity of African chiefs to obtain such 
support was determinant in their attempts to benefit from the 
capitalist opportunities the colonial system offered. Chiefs 
sought to establish secure property rights from which they 
might derive material gains, but in this endeavor they did not 
always get the support of colonial authorities. When they did, 
the population prospered; when they did not, economic 
stagnation ensued. This at least is the lesson that Firmin- 
Sellers draws from her two case studies. She analyzes how the 
respective efforts of indigenous elites in the Ga state and in 
Akyem Abuakwa to enforce a single property rights system 
resulted in failure and success. 

To make her case, Firmin-Sellers focuses on the micro- 
level analysis of preferences and beliefs of two prominent 
citizens: Ga’s Dr. C. E. Reindorf and Akyem Abuakwa’s Dr. 
J. B. Danquah. As paradigmatic figures of the elites of both 
states, they demonstrate clearly in Firmin-Sellers’s view that 
African traditional rulers were determined to pursue “greater 
wealth and power by redefining custom so as to encourage, 
not discourage, productive, market oriented investment” (p. 
146). This “re-invention of tradition,” entailed inevitable 
distributional conflicts and thus generated indigenous oppo- 
sition, which the elites had to defeat if they were to succeed. 
In Ga, the Reindorfs failed to settle the dispute over custom 
because they lacked the coercive means to enforce a system 
akin to private property rights; they simply did not “capture” 
the colonial state for achieving their ends. In contrast, in 
Akyem Abuakwa, the Danquahs were able to establish their 
preferred system of property rights because it “safeguarded 
each citizen’s access to state lands and allowed citizens to 
profit from their investment in the land, even as it created a 
closed market for that land” (p. 88). Moreover, the Akyem 
Abuakwa elites could capture the colonial state to enforce 
the new system because the weaker indigenous agents had 
consented to abide by it and thus minimized the costs of 
enforcement. 

The general conclusion of Firmin-Sellers is thus that 
principals must not only have the capacity and will to coerce 
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others into conforming to institutional rules but also must 
restrain from violating these rules when that may benefit 
them; only then can society prosper. But why would anyone 
temper self-interest in the name of the common good? This 
question 1s specially pertinent for Firmin-Sellers, since she 
claims to base her analysis on rational-choice principles 
whose logic prevents that very outcome. In fact, she rejects 
this strict logic, she accepts the rather old idea that collective 
benefits are ultimately generated by distributional struggles 
and by the relative balance of power between rulers and ruled. 

In this perspective, it is not surprising that in a colonial 
situation like that of the Gold Coast distributional conflicts 
resulted in few benefits for local inhabitants. Colonialism, as 
Crawford Young (The Afncan Colonial State in Comparative 
Perspective, 1994) has convincingly reminded us, was not a 
benign enterprise giving significant choices to African actors. 
Built on an acute racism that denied Africans their humanity, 
colonialism was above all a system of massive extraction; it 
was not bent on the development of the continent. That some 
Africans benefited from their collaboration with colonial 
authorities does not imply that they had real meaningful 
choices in determining their social projects. They were always 
in a dependent situation vis-a-vis colonial rulers; any coinci- 
dence of interests that materialized between the two was a 
purely accidental opportunism. 

Unfortunately, this book tends to minimize the ruthless- 
ness of colonialism and presents clear patterns of subjugation 
as mere relations between principals and agents. Yet, it does 
show convincingly that, even under colonialism, Africans 
were not a homogeneous sociological category; they were 
deeply divided over distributional issues and sought to max- 
imize the minimal opportunities colonialism offered. More- 
over, Firmin-Sellers challenges convincingly the idea that 
only private property rights engender sustained economic 
development and that customary law inhibits it. What really 
matters, she argues forcefully, is the fluidity of property rights; 
insecure rights lead to stagnation, secure rights to prosperity. 

All in all, Firmin-Sellers has written an interesting book 
that will please those who subscribe to a revisionist version of 
rational-choice theory. For others, the book will still leave 
doubts about the applicability of this theory to the study of 
colonial domination in Africa. All readers, however, will 
benefit from her thoughtful and well-researched exposition 
of the evolution of property rights in the Gold Coast. 


Voting for Reform: Democracy, Political Liberalization, and 
Economic Adjustment. Edited by Stephan Haggard and 
Steven B. Webb. New York: Published for the World Bank 
by Oxford University Press, 1994. 519p. $19.95. 

Global Change, Regional Response: The New International 
Context of Development. Edited by Barbara Stallings. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995. 410p. $59.95 
cloth, $18.95 paper. 


Leslie Elliott Armijo, Northeastem University 


These two edited collections explore the influence of political 
context on economic development outside the advanced 
industrial democracies. Reform examines the ways in which 
domestic political regimes, bureaucratic and political party 
institutions, and the interests of politicians, technocrats, and 
key constituent groups shape the implementation of eco- 
nomic reform programs. The premise of Global Change is 
that historical and geopolitical ties between capitalist hege- 
mons and their respective semiperipheries have, in the 
post-Cold War world, become ever more determinant of 
economic opportunity for those countries not historically 
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members of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD). Reform does a good job of identify- 
ing trees—the editors and contributors adduce numerous 
fascinating hypotheses, and the case studies are intelligently 
selected goldmines of detailed empirical information about 
the politics of particular economic reforms—but avoids 
much comment on the forest, perhaps for its own political 
reasons, since the World Bank funded and published the 
study. (On the forest, see Stephan Haggard and Robert R. 
Kaufman, The Political Economy of Democratic Transition, 
1995.) Global Change, in contrast, makes bold, easily under- 
stood, well-argued, and often categorical statements. Stall- 
ings, currently research director at the United Nations’ 
Economic Commission for Latin America and the Caribbean 
(the Santiago, Chile, think tank best known for the theories 
of its longtime former director Raúl Prebisch), has articu- 
lated what might be termed the new neostructuralism, which 
like its predecessors explains how and why the supposedly 
neutral global market does not treat all comers (nation- 
states) equally. 

Reform includes three initial theoretical chapters and eight 
exhaustive case studies of the implementation process of two 
kinds of economic reforms: inflation stabilization/fiscal aus- 
terity and trade liberalization (usually including devaluation 
and sometimes also part of a larger structural reform package 
including domestic deregulation and/or privatization). Hag- 
gard and Webb put forth a number of serious, policy-relevant 
hypotheses, looking to the case studies for illustrations. New 
democracies that inherit macroeconomic chaos, as in Poland, 
do best with rapid, radical economic reforms which can be 
implemented during their political honeymoons, rather than 
gradual reforms which will be nibbled to death by opposed 
interests (pp. 7-8, 21-3). New democracies that follow 
economically reforming authoritarians, as in Chile, can con- 
solidate stabilization through political pacts between depart- 
ing and incoming governing elites (p. 7). Polarized party 
systems, or ones with multiple veto points (see also the 
chapter by Alesina, p. 53), are detrimental to the consensus- 
building among relevant political actors required for success- 
ful economic reforms (p. 9). Strong, even hegemonic, ruling 
parties, as in Mexico and Senegal ın the 1980s, can aggregate 
diverse interests, many of which otherwise would oppose 
reform (p. 11). Incumbents rarely initiate transitionally pain- 
ful structural adjustment programs prior to elections (p. 12), 
unless, as in Mexico, the ruling party believes its electoral 
success is assured (p. 13). Both inherited administrative 
“capacity” and insulated decision making (including situa- 
tions in which the chief executive surrounds himself with a 
newly created agency or a kitchen cabinet) increase the likely 
success of economic reform (p. 12). In the long run, however, 
reforms must become popular (p. 12), at least with those 
interests that can wield political resources. Labor almost 
always comes out a loser, at least during the transition period. 
Institutions that keep labor peace, including corporatist 
arrangements under democratic rules (and, unfortunately, 
repression under authoritarianism), thus facilitate economic 
reform (p. 17). 

The chapters by Alberto Alesina and Dam Rodrik, al- 
though drawing upon formal theory in contrast to empirical 
evidence, also yield numerous hypotheses about the political 
economy of policy implementation. Alesina asserts that all 
groups gain from inflation stabilization and rightly rejects the 
hypothesis that policymakers and interest groups in develop- 
ing countries do not stabilize because they are naive or 
stupid. He thus deduces that delays in stabilization occur 
because (1) the distribution of transitional losses during 
policy reform is uneven across different economic interests in 
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society, (2) more than one possible distribution of transition 
costs could achieve stabilization (therefore, each group will 
try to achieve the cost distribution most beneficial to itself), 
(3) a given group does not know other groups’ costs of 
continued inflation (and thus cannot assess when each will 
capitulate and unilaterally bear the lion’s share of the costs of 
stabilization), and (4) political and institutional arrangements 
may make solving this quintessential collective-action prob- 
lem very tough. Concretely, Alesina suggests that weak 
dictators fearing imminent overthrow are likely to produce 
some of the worst macroeconomic policy outcomes, because 
their extremely short time horizon makes both personal 
corruption and spendthrift political patronage highly attrac- 
tive (p. 46). Yet, pacted political)transitions from authoritar- 
ian rule to democracy (in which informal bargains between 
departing and incoming political elites minimize both societal 
polarization and effective interest group pressures for new 
government spending) may yield some of the best results. 

Rodrik gives us reason to wonder that trade liberalization 
ever occurs. Unlike inflation stabilization, in which everyone 
is better off once the transition costs have been paid by 
whomever is politically weakest, under trade reform those 
groups that previously were receiving oligopoly rents from 
protectionism now will be made worse off. (I note in passing 
that bizarre institutional contexts do exist in which certain 
groups stand to lose absolutely from stabilization. See my 
“Inflation and Insouciance: The Peculiar Brazilian Game,” 
Latin American Research Review, 31 (3), 1996, pp. 7-46.) 
Losers, naturally, will scream if they believe that they can be 
heard. Rodrik constructs a political cost-benefit ratio to show 
that politicians get precious little net benefit for themselves 
from pursuing commercial opening, although devaluation 
could be politically useful in the frequently occuring circum- 
stance that labor—especially nonunionized and informal 
sector labor typically concentrated in the nontradables sector 
(pp. 69-72)—is the biggest net loser. He concludes, in 
common with Haggard and Webb, that trade reform is most 
likely to occur when it is packaged with other, more popular 
programs. : 

The eight case studies also are individually very good. 
What is missing is a deeper dialogue among the theoretical 
and country chapters. For example, six of the countries 
(Spain, Turkey, Poland, Chile, Mexico, and Thailand) appear 
to illustrate successful implementation of economic reform, 
while two (Senegal and Nigeria) are failures. None of the 
theoretical chapters has a systematic explanation for this 
outcome, except to note that it is surely not culture and may 
have to do with the lack of an insulated technocracy ideolog- 
ically commited to reforms. Samba Ka and Nicolas Van de 
Walle describe political and technocratic elites in Senegal 
who were agnostic about the economic virtues of the reforms 
(pp. 292 and passim) and who thus evaluated reforms on the 
basis of their (dubious) political utility. Meanwhile, the 
commited neoliberal technocrats in Nigeria’s central bank 
had no power (p. 495, in the chapter by Jeffrey Herbst and 
Adebayo Olukoshi). Global Change, incidentally, does offer 
an explanation for the poor showing of sub-Saharan Africa, 
of which more below. 

The case studies, for which I could not locate an explicit 
selection rationale, offer an interesting implicit commentary 
upon the theoretical hypotheses in the early chapters. Col- 
lectively, the eight country chapters suggest that the dimen- 
sions highlighted in most of the explanatory hypotheses, 
while relevant, are neither sufficient nor even necessary to 
explaining the success or failure of economic policy reform. 
There ıs nothing really wrong with this conclusion; in a world 
where sixteen variables always change simultaneously, per- 
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haps the best to hope for is to point to the six really important 
ones. But the synthesis still could have been neater. For 
example, strong ruling parties with secure mandates (whether 
due to elections or clientelism), which supposedly make 
economic reform more likely, were present in three success- 
ful cases (Spain, though only in the second democratic 
administration, Poland, and Mexico) and also in one failed 
case: Senegal. Strong parties did not figure in three other 
successful cases—Thailand, newly democratic Chile in the 
early 1990s, and Turkey. In fact, Richard F. Doner and Anek 
Laothamatas take the absence of a strong political party at 
the top and the presence of considerable political instability 
as a central puzzle of their chapter on Thailand (p. 411). They 
conclude that political uncertainty actually aided economic 
reform, because it allowed the democratically elected presi- 
dent, General Prem, to act as an honest broker among 
factions, including both the military (which dishked devalu- 
ation, but was more afraid of overt political turmoil, and thus 
supported Prem) and the civilian opposition (which felt 
constrained to support the president, since the alternative 
could be an explicit dictatorship) (pp. 412 and passim). 
Another apparent anomaly is that the chapters by Alesina 
and Rodrik seem to suggest that commercial liberalization is 
intrinsically tougher than bringing down inflation, yet the 
case studies show that Turkey, Mexico, and even Nigeria did 
better on the former than the latter. We might also consider 
the question of economic shock treatment, or rapid, compre- 
hensive reform—which Haggard and Webb appear to en- 
dorse, although perhaps only in cases of profound economic 
crisis?—-versus gradualism. Poland, described here by Simon 
Johnson and Marzena Kowalska, is the archetypical case of 
successful shock treatment reform. To a certain extent Chile, 
which had rapid, sweeping deregulation in the early to 
mid-1970s, also illustrates the possibilities of shock treat- 
ment. It may be noted, however, that all the other more or 
less successful cases appear to show some virtues for gradu- 
alism. Nor is it clear that a faster pace of change would have 
altered the outcomes in the two nonreform cases. Moreover, 
Chile’s economic reforms were sustained only by a murder- 
ous dictatorship and were followed by two massive macro- 
economic meltdowns in 1975 and again in the early 1980s, not 
to mention fifteen years of high formal sector unemployment 
(worse in the informal sector) and wage levels that in 1989 
still had not recovered to their levels before the 1973 coup (p. 
247). Genaro Arriagada Herrera and Carol Graham, inciden- 
tally, indicate that it was not only the pacted political 
transition per se that sustained Chile’s neoliberal reforms 
into the 1990s but a combination of the eventual return of 
strong macroeconomic growth (which predated redemocra- 
tization) and the continuing strong ideological commitment 
of the outgoing authoritarians, who made their cooperation 
contingent upon economic policy continuity. Somewhat sur- 
prisingly, in fact, of the two books under review, it is Global 
Change, whose overall analysis is global and structural, that 
gives the greater sustained weight to ideas as an explanatory 
force, particularly but not exclusively in the chapter on the 
spread of neoliberalism written by Thomas J. Biersteker. 
Finally, Haggard and Webb assert that, in the book’s cases, 
international pressures and opportunities mattered only at 
the margin (p. 25). This conclusion only is valid if one defines 
“international” factors as simply the promise or absence of 
foreign aid, ignoring the need to attract private foreign 
investment (granted, less important in cross-border capital 
flows before 1990, when the bulk of these reform episodes 
occured) or achieve other international goals. For example, 
the authors of the chapters on both Spain (Nancy Bermeo 
with José García-Durán) and Turkey (Ziya Onis and Webb) 
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point to the lure of qualifying for membership in the Euro- 
pean Union as a critical motivator of policy reform. 

All these comments are to be understood as quibbles with 
a book that I found very valuable. I do have one clear 
criticism: I object to the book’s title and the implied benign 
and democratic world of economic reform that it invokes. 
None of the case studies, much less the theoretical chapters, 
describes the ordinary voter or citizen as anything but 
marginal to the grand societal, and sometimes international, 
tussles over economic policy reforms among competing elites 
and dominant interests. None of us can change this fact, but 
it is unfair not to acknowledge it honestly and regularly—as 
the editors do remember to do from time to time (see, for 
example, p. 24). 

The book organized by Barbara Stallings, in contrast to the 
highly specific country stories and provocative but discon- 
nected hypotheses of the Haggard and Webb volume, offers 
an ambitious and organized prism through which to interpret 
the disparate experiences of particular countries. It is a 
debate-defining contribution: clear, coherent in themes 
across different authors, stocked with relevant and hard-to- 
come-by statistics describing recent shifts in the global econ- 
omy, and often very persuasive. 

Part I looks at five global changes: the end of the Cold War 
(in the chapter by Fred Halliday); competition and contrasts 
among three forms of capitalism, the U.S., European, and 
Japanese varieties (Stallings and Wolfgang Streeck); global 
private production and distribution networks differently man- 
aged by transnational corporations based in the three capi- 
talist centers (Gary Gereffi); the rapid expansion of and 
qualitative shifts in cross-border financial transactions 
(Stephany Griffith-Jones and Stallings); and the spread of 
neoliberalism to the developing world (Biersteker). Part I 
describes four sets of regional responses to these changes. 
Yun-han Chu analyses the book’s most obvious cases of 
economic success: the East Asian newly industrialized coun- 
tries (NICs), who have greatly benefited from Japan’s tute- 
lage. Linda Y.C. Lim shows how the countries of Southeast 
Asia, despite their much greater economic openness as 
compared to Japan and three of the four early tigers, also 
profited from Japanese investment, hard and soft technolo- 
gies, and marketing expertise and access. Augusto Varas, 
describing the geographic area most closely linked to the 
United States, details Latin America’s wholehearted, and 
often not so hardheaded, embrace of deregulation and free 
markets (Cuba, and to some extent Brazil, excepted), even in 
the absence of the hoped-for quantities of investment from 
and market access to the United States. Michael Chege 
identifies the development tragedy of sub-Saharan Africa as 
a combination, first, of being forgotten once the Cold War 
ended and, second, of the continuing lack of interest of 
private businesses hailing from its regional hegemon, West- 
ern Europe (mainly Britain, Germany, and France), in trans- 
ferring capital, production, and hard and soft organizational 
technologies to African environments. 

While intermittently chiding the United States for its 
abysmal domestic savings rate and high external deficit, 
Stallings notes that rich countries have two main ways of 
influencing their peripheries (a label she eschews, but which 
still seems to fit): by investment flows, as the Japanese do, or 
by market access to high-income consumers, in which type of 
economic power the United States remains king (p. 351). 
Each regional economic hegemon transfers types of capitalist 
organization—and especially its unique forms of govern- 
ment-private sector interaction—to the countries in its 
sphere of influence. The least fortunate countries are those, 
such as much of Africa and the Middle East, along with parts 
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of South Asia, that have no regional leader to transfer 
resources and offer concrete integration into global produc- 
tion chains. 

Stallings readily acknowledges her intellectual debt to 
Kenichi Ohmae (chap. 11, esp. pp. 352-4) and other theorists 
of contemporary capitalism such as Lester Thurow (pp. 
71-2). She wonders whether their competing capitalisms 
model or the global convergence thesis of such scholars as 
Stephan Haggard and Albert Fishlow (p. 70) better describes 
the future for the world’s rch countries, but she unequivo- 
cally states that “the Japanese-dominated Asian region has 
provided a more supportive environment for development 
than has the U.S.-dominated Western Hemisphere” (p. 350), 
and she suggests that the Japanese-led region will continue to 
be the most dynamic for the foreseeable future. At first this 
claim seems odd, in the context of Japan’s deep troubles in 
the mid-1990s with recession, property, stock market, and 
banking crises, prominent failures of sectoral industrial pol- 
icy, and impending dramatic financial liberalization. Yet, the 
quantitative evidence the volume provides for the benefits to 
less-developed countries of having thus far been in the 
Japanese region are quite persuasive, although anomalies 
such as the Philippines need to be explained. (This is pretty 
easy, given the long and deep U.S. presence there.) And 
Stallings, unlike cruder theorists of Japanese exceptionalism, 
is not celebrating a particular institutional configuration, but 
rather an activist mindset on the part of the political and 
policy leadership (or less benignly, a neomercantilist state). 
Her general pessimism about the future opportunities for 
those countries not fortunate enough to claim membership in 
the (expanding) Pacific Rim is only tempered by the obser- 
vation that, at least in small ways, the Japanese view of 
capitalism is beginning to make inroads into the heretofore 
resolutely neoliberal, U.S.-dominated ideologies of the key 
international financial institutions (IFIs), the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank. 

Global Change, that is, provides at least one possible key to 
describing the invisible forest behind the studies in Reform. 
The African countries remained clientelistic and chaotic less 
because of any domestic factors than due to the lack of a 
Strong presence of a foreign hegemon, whose political- 
economic reach would have included both government-to- 
government aid and the intrusive but vastly educational 
presence of the hegemon’s transnational corporations. Thai- 
land did better at fiscal reform than trade liberalization 
(while the opposite happened in Turkey, and has often been 
true in Latin America) not only because of the domestic 
interest group and institutional configurations but also be- 
cause the Japanese model of capitalism is more tolerant of 
export promotion coupled with de facto import protection 
than the U.S/IFI model or even the Western European 
variant. At the same time, most of the contributors to Global 
Change, and certainly its editor, are cautiously critical of the 
“Washington consensus” (pp. 178, 362-3) and its whole- 
hearted endorsement of free markets, both as economic 
theory and policy prescription. Taken together, Global 
Change offers an odd but often compelling new version of 
dependency theory meets the MIT Business School. 


Traditional Politics and Regime Change in Brazil. By 
Frances Hagopian. Cambridge: Cambndge University 
Press, 1996. 317p. $64.95. 


David S. Brown, Rice University 


When the state was “brought back” in the early 1980s, 
political scientists began to focus more intently on the 
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constraints political institutions place on political actors. 
Since then, studies that emphasize the rules of the game in 
attempts to explain a wide range of social, political, and 
economic phenomena have proliferated, often at the expense 
of work that focuses on the actors themselves. Arguments 
based solely on the rational action of- individuals as they 
respond to changing economic conditions and political insti- 
tutions are surely too deterministic, ignoring the possibility 
that political actors can take purposeful action to change the 
incentives they face. Frances Hagopian’s Traditional Politics 
and Regime Change in Brazil tries to swing the pendulum the 
other way in an attempt to bring politics back in. Hagopian 
provides an impressive treatment of traditional politics in 
Brazil, tracing its survival in the face of regime change and a 
rapidly changing economy. Although the book clearly suc- 
ceeds in documenting traditional elite survival in Brazil, at a 
general theoretical level it is somewhat less convincing. 
Nevertheless, it tackles important issues that Brazilianists 
and general comparativists will find extremely interesting. 

To demonstrate how industrialization and institutional 
change failed to crack the clientelist nature of state-society 
interest mediation in Brazil, the book traces the evolution of 
traditional politics in what has been an important, politically 
active state in Brazilian politics: Minas Gerais. Hagopian 
challenges modernizationist and institutionalist arguments 
based on their failure to predict traditional elite survival 
during the authoritarian years 1964-85. Massive industrial 
growth coupled with more than 20 years of authoritarian rule 
led scholars to predict the eventual demise of traditional 
politics. Despite these expectations, the same traditional 
politicians employıng the same bag of tricks figured promi- 
nently throughout the authoritarian period, inserting them- 
selves into the democratization process. How, under signifi- 
cant economic and institutional change, did the traditional 
elite survive? i 

To account for their survival, Hagopian identifies several 
causes: the nature of state-led capitalism; the military’s 
half-hearted attempt at fiscal centralization; the self-imposed 
political limits under which the military operated; and the 
restricted nature of political competition during the author- 
itarian period. After the 1964 coup, the military increased the 
state’s already large presence in the economy. As state 
involvement grew, politicians in Minas Gerais gained control 
over an increasing amount of state resources, which they used 
to maintain political support. Although technocrats took 
control in the more technically oriented ministries, tradi- 
tional elites were left in charge of programs responsible for 
distributing pork and patronage: education, health, social 
security, and housing. Their strategic placement within the 
state bureaucracy allowed the elites to maintain the clientelist 
ties crucial to their political survival. The military’s push 
toward fiscal centralization also failed to curb their influence. 
Rather than reducing the traditional elites’ power, the mili- 
tary’s plan to centralize tax collection and government spend- 
ing had the effect of depriving) small and medium-sized 
municipalities of revenue, forcing local politicians to rely 
on elites at the state and federal level. The military’s desire 
to govern constitutionally explains a significant portion of 
the traditional elites’ success as well. Its self-declared 
adherence to constitutional law compelled the military to 
hold regular elections. Although it enjoyed support initial- 
ly—benefiting from high rates of economic growth be- 
tween 1968 and 1974—the government-sponsored party 
lost significant electoral support once economic growth 
began to slow, forcing the military to ally with traditional 
elites. Though elections kept politics open to some extent, 
the exclusionary nature of electoral procedures during the 
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authoritarian period allowed the traditional elites to main- 
tain a stranglehold on elite recruitment. To illustrate the 
traditional elites’ ability to thrive under authoritarianism, 
Hagopian shows that a higher percentage of political 
offices in Minas ‘Gerais went to members of the traditional 
elites after the 1964 coup. Authoritarianism not only 
preserved the influence of traditional politicians but also 
amplified it. Their new-found power, Hagopian argues, 
positioned them to play an important role ın the initial 
phases of democratization, allowing them to construct 
institutions that guaranteed their continuing dominance. 
This, explains Hagopian, accounts for the slow progress 
toward genuine democracy in Brazil: a democracy that 
forces politicians to address the real problems that con- 
tinue to plague Brazilian society today. 

Hagopian is at her best when describing the evolution of 
traditional politics. The book, however, does not provide a 
convincing argument for rejecting institutionalist explana- 
tions. Although Hagopian is on somewhat shaky ground 
when generalizing from a single case, her findings should not 
be rejected simply because there are no degrees of freedom. 
Nevertheless, missing from her treatment of the traditional 
elites’ role in politics is an attempt to place the findings in any 
comparative context, temporally or spatially. For example, we 
are told that “of all eighty members of the political elite who 
occupied the state and federal posts. . forty-four (55 percent) 
‘survived’ politically after the regime change” (p. 133). With- 
out knowing how traditional elites fared in other states or in 
previous regime changes, it is difficult to ascertain whether 
the rate of survival reported is significant. A second problem 
concerns the choice of case. Hagopian herself admits that the 
traditional elites in Minas Gerais enjoyed a special relation- 
ship with the military leaders who took charge after the coup 
in 1964. If so, then we would hardly expect a significant 
turnover in the state’s political leadership. A stronger test of 
Hagopian’s argument would involve studying a state domi- 
nated by elites who were less favored by the military. If we 
take the military at its word—that it was primarily interested 
in purging Brazilian politics of its corrupt elements—then we 
would expect to find the demise of traditional politicians 
throughout Brazil. If by purging the country of corrupt 
politicians, however, the military really meant removing its 
opponents from power, then we would expect the elites in 
Minas Gerais to fare comparatively well. By maintaining a 
healthy skepticism toward military rhetoric, the expectation 
that the traditional elites in Minas Gerais would be removed 
falls apart. 

Perhaps more troubling, there is no way to falsify Hagopi- 
an’s argument that traditional politics in Brazil is as strong as, 
or even stronger than, before the authoritarian period. Two 
aspects to this problem bear noting. Inherent in any study 
concerning “traditional” politics is the problem of knowing 
exactly what it is. Hagopian’s analysis operates at a level 
which makes distinguishing between pork-barrel politics—a 
common feature in most democracies—and traditional poli- 
tics very difficult. For example, to illustrate the rise of state 
clientelism in Minas Gerais, Hagopian lists a number of 
government programs in housing, health, and education that 
were enacted to maintain political support for the military. 
There can be no doubt, especially in Brazil, that a significant 
proportion of those resources involved clientelistic arrange- 
ments. Allocating additional funds to housing, education, and 
health does not, however, automatically imply clientelism is 
at work. It is difficult, even at the state budgetary level, to 
determine exactly which programs are clientelistic and which 
actually improve the lives of the state’s citizens. To make that 
determination, studies that carefully examine developments 
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at the local level may be more helpful. Here I am referring to 
the kind of work by Judith Chubb on southern Italy (Patron- 
age, Power, and Poverty in Southern Italy, 1982) and Robert 
Gay on Rio de Janeiro (Popular Organization and Democracy 
in Rio de Janeiro: A Tale of Two Favelas, 1993). 

In addition to the difficulties associated with identifying 
clientelism at the state and federal level, a more fundamental 
problem with falsifying evidence exists. In her introduction, 
Hagopian concedes that traditional politics may not last 
indefinitely: “Although democracy’s early years have not 
been promising, the conclusions of this study may be revised 
by political events” (p. 35). The problem is that we do not 
know what political events to look for. Do the mass demon- 
strations calling for Collor’s impeachment imply traditional 
politics are on the decline, or was his ability to perpetrate so 
much corruption a signal that traditional, clientelistic policies 
are still strong? Does the privatization of the large state- 
owned mining concern (Companhia Vale do Rio Doce) 
Suggest state clientelism is a thing of the past, or do the 
numerous court injunctions lodged against its sale show 
traditional elites are not ready to jettison an important 
political resource? When, exactly, will we know that tradi- 
tional politics are on the decline? 

Hagopian’s balanced and accurate portrayal of traditional 
politics in Brazil permits an alternative interpretation of the 
evidence. Despite her explicit rejection of institutionalist 
explanations, a tension exists throughout the book that belies 
an inability to embrace fully agent-centered arguments. In 
several passages, Hagopian refers to the threat that a more 
competitive electoral process posed to the traditional elites. 
It was the independently organized rural peasants who 
captured enough influence in the Brazilian Labor Party 
(Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro) that threatened the tradi- 
tional elites’ survival, causing them to support the 1964 coup. 
Referring to the postauthoritarian period, Hagopian herself 
admits that open political competition may erode the power 
of the traditional elites. If so, an interesting hypothesis begins 
to emerge: Genuine political competition may serve as the 
most effective means to diminish the dominance of tradi- 
tional political elites. Authoritarian Brazil gave new hope to 
the traditional elites. Without the backing of exclusionary 
practices enforced by the military, the days of clientelism may 
be numbered. Indeed, institutions may matter. 

The book is important for several reasons. First, it provides 
a comprehensive and detailed account of politics in an 
important Brazilian state, explaining how politicians learned 
to cope with and respond to institutional changes they helped 
initiate but over which they quickly lost control. Most impor- 
tant, it addresses head-on a key question that confronts 
comparativists generally and Latin Americanists specifically: 
Can democratization by itself address the problems of pov- 
erty, income inequality, and social justice that plague so many 
newly democratized nations? For this reason alone Hagopi- 
an’s Traditional Politics and Regime Change in Brazl should 
be read by anyone interested in democracy, development, 
and the interaction between politicians and the institutions 
they inhabit. 


Daughters of Palestine. By Amal Kawar. Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1996. 159p. $49.50 cloth, 
$16.95 paper. 

Gender Bias and the State: Symbolic Reform at Work in 
Fifth Republic France. By Amy G. Mazur. Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1995. 312p. $49.95 cloth, 
$22.95 paper. 
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Comparative State Feminism. By Dorothy McBride Stetson 
and Amy G. Mazur. Newbury Park, CA: Sage, 1995. 334p. 
$52.00 cloth, $24.95 paper. 


Joyce Gelb, City University of New York 


These three books deal with aspects of women’s political 
leadership in comparative political perspective. The Mazur 
book on France and the volume edited by Stetson and Mazur 
focus primarily on state structures aimed at eradicating 
gender-based inequality, while the Kawar book is a study of 
women’s roles in a radical political movement, the Palestin- 
ian National Movement. 

There is a close theoretical and empirical connection 
between the Mazur study of French equal rights and the 
comparative work edited by Stetson and Mazur, which in- 
cludes essays on equality policies in many different European 
nations. Mazur’s analysis focuses on the essential failure of 
French policy to address issues of systemic inequality. From 
the 1960s, beginning with de Gaulle, to Pompidou and 
Giscard and on to Mitterand in the 1980s, the analysis 
emphasizes the triumph of symbolic reform over material 
change. The egalité professionelle (or equal employment) 
policy created the image of change but not the reality. The 
study focuses on three legislatrve enactments: the 1972 Equal 
Pay Law, the 1975 Equal Treatment Law, and the 1983 
Egalité Professionelle Law. For male policymakers, support- 
ing symbolic equality reform was a way to woo voters 
interested in women’s rights issues. Symbolic reform also was 
a way to develop connections between evolving European 
Community policy ın this area, at relatively low domestic cost. 
Mazur’s book analyzes the failures of legislation and execu- 
tive leadership to formulate policy adequately as well as the 
weakness of implementation and commitment. She demon- 
strates that, by the time the three policies examined were 
enacted, provisions for authoritative measures to promote 
gender-based equality were abandoned, essentially vitiating 
the possibility for concrete steps to eradicate gender-based 
inequality. Government officials employed strategies relying 
on nondecision making and stalling to forestall meaningful 
policy. In the main, the laws passed neither were the result of 
an active policy network of groups involved nor, given their 
weakness, would they be expected to create new networks 
based on group “identity, goals and capabilities” (p. 5). 

The political situation regarding equality policy ın France 
was complicated by what Mazur describes as a weak labor 
movement and a women’s/feminist movement that frequently 
was divided and without a national presence. Only the 
struggle for abortion reform, as opposed to that for equal 
rights, was able to create a national French women’s move- 
ment advocating for changes in public policy; the new 
women’s movement remained disinterested in reformist em- 
ployment-related equality. In contrast, the greater success of 
equality policy enactment and enforcement in the United 
States and United Kingdom is attributable to more active 
policy networks in those countries. Ultimately, Mazur con- 
cludes that the French approach was weakened by the 
stronghold of bureaucratic dominance, the inability to litigate 
on behalf of women’s interests, and the absence of a strong 
feminist policy network. 

More systematic attention to the role of corporatism in 
limiting political possibilities for promotional groups would 
help to clarify the issue of whether this policy arena was 
unique or whether other change-related policies would be 
likely to meet a similar fate. Mazur’s in-depth case study of 
the limitations of equal employment policy ın France does 
provide important documentation and analysis regarding 
symbolic reform over several decades. 


American Political Science Review 


Stetson and Mazur’s Comparative Political Feminism ex- 
tends the analysis of gender-related policy to institutionalized 
feminism or women’s policy machinery in fourteen nations in 
Europe and North America as well as Australia. Essays in the 
edited volume describe the range and diversity of state 
structures dedicated to promoting women’s rights and roles 
in advanced industrial countries and analyze the extent to 
which they achieve feminist goals. The authors also draw 
some conclusions about the combination of national differ- 
ences and the establishment of women’s policy: machinery, 
women’s movements, and policy change within each country 
studied. 

Among the more successful cases documented ın this 
analysis are Canada, Australia, and Norway. The term “femo- 
crat” was invented in Australia in the 1970s to describe the 
phenomenon of feminist advocacy within government, sup- 
ported by movement pressure 'from the outside. Marian 
Sawer’s article describes the relationship between the femi- 
nist Women’s Electoral Lobby and the Office of the Status of 
Women. The Women’s Budget Statement helped to main- 
stream issues of equality through its gender-based audit of all 
federal departments and agencies. In Canada as well, a 
coalition of many feminist groups, the National Action 
Committee, worked to establish!and promote policy devel- 
opment in the Canadian Advisory Council on the Status of 
Women. In both countries, over time and with the advent of 
more conservative regimes, funding and focus have changed, 
both within government and the' feminist movement. It will 
be interesting to continue to examine the fate of these 
relatively pathbreaking efforts in years to come. 

Similarly, the Norwegian Equal Status Council has worked 
closely with the activist women’s movement to achieve sig- 
nificant change. It is interesting to contrast the significant 
progress of the Norwegian movement with those in Denmark 
and Sweden, suggesting that all Nordic nations are not the 
same. In Denmark, according to, author Anette Borchorst, 
the effect of the Equal Status Council has been limited by the 
dominance of the “social partnership” model. The primacy of 
economically based members in ‘the corporatist system re- 
stricts the radical potential of equality policy, while at the 
same time assuring consensus for those policies and activities 
that the government endorses. Elman’s article on the equality 
ombudsman in Sweden documents an even weaker role for 
state policy machinery. In the absence of an extensive auton- 
omous feminist movement and the weak power accorded to 
the state equality policy machinery, limited effect has oc- 
curred. Equality policy has been defined primarily in labor- 
related terms. This excellent article describes the ways in 
which the narrow policy parameters have defined sex discrim- 
ination in terms of economic inequality, consequently making 
issues related to violence against women, including sexual 
harassment and battering, more difficult to resolve. 

Two interesting articles deal with Britain and Ireland. 
Lovenduski describes the evolution of policy machmery in 
Britain, suggesting increased and levolving relationships be- 
tween women’s organizations and more formal government 
bodies even under Thatcherism. 'Mahon’s article on Irish 
policy machinery demonstrates that despite continued Cath- 
olic hegemony, which has limited women’s ability to alter the 
policy discourse on such issues as abortion and divorce, 
positive changes have occurred. Through the efforts of liberal 
feminists and the establishment of new policy machinery, 
reforms ın domestic violence and martial rape as well as sex 
discrimination in education, work, and the media have been 
placed on the agenda, and some new policies have been 
implemented. Stetson’s article on the United States focuses 
exclusively on the Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
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Labor. While the analysis of this agency, which long predates 
the advent of the second wave of feminism, 1s interesting, it is 
puzzling that the article does not include discussion of other 
State agencies that deal with equality policy, in particular the 
Equal Employment Opportunities Commission. The occa- 
sionally uniquely powerful role, often complex and problem- 
atic as well, played by American bureaucrats and judges, 
referred to in the Swedish context by Elman, is curiously 
omitted here. Two nations in which efforts at change have 
been even more problematic than elsewhere, in part due to 
late democratization, Poland and Spain, are also included in 
the national case studies. 

This volume of collected essays is a welcome addition to 
the literature on public policy and comparative politics. The 
editors and authors draw several conclusions that are worth 
emphasizing. They include the importance of external inter- 
national influences, including United Nations activities on 
behalf of women and the effect of the European Community 
on member nations. They also emphasize the importance of 
autonomous feminist and women’s advocacy organizations in 
creating change. The editors and case study authors analyze 
policy access and influence, comparing differing approaches 
to empowerment for women. Through the intermediary of 
state machinery, policy outputs from grants to new policy 
changes are examined, and the variables responsible for 
contrasting outcomes are analyzed. Further exploration of 
variables related to strong versus weak states, party systems, 
corporatist/pluralist policy approaches, and social democratic 
versus center/right governments will aid in future studies, as 
will cross-national analysis. The continued importance of 
defending women’s policy machinery in an era of privatiza- 
tion and continued efforts to marginalize issues related to 
gender equity is a major finding of this fine collection. 

The final book to be considered, Kawar’s Daughters of 
Palestine, deals with women’s movements, policies, and posi- 
tions at a different stage of the political process and in a 
different culture: women leaders in the Palestinian National 
Movement. The analysis is based on 34 interviews with 
leaders of General Union of Palestinian Women and other 
top-ranking women representing important factions of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), a majority of 
whom served in the Palestine National Council, the PLO 
legislative branch. The period of activism covered ranges 
from the revolutionary period of the mid-1960s to the 
Palestinian/Israeli peace process of the early 1990s. The book 
covers three generations of women leaders, with the primary 
emphasis on the second and third generations, who were 
responsible for the major grassroots mobilization of women. 
Most of the interviewees are from politically involved, secular 
backgrounds, although a major theme of the book is to 
document the tension between traditional values, national- 
ism, and the revolutionary spirit. Most of the women whose 
lives and stories are documented emerged from “the special 
situation of women” emphasizing private and familial obliga- 
tions and restricting access to public life. While about one- 
third began their political activism due to family connections, 
the process of transition to the public sphere for these women 
took many different paths. Many women also revealed stories 
of imprisonment and personal sacrifice. The book documents 
the trajectory of social and political experience traveled by 
some, from charitable work to advocacy and armed resis- 
tance. In a number of instances women’s groups dedicated to 
literacy and vocational training and kindergarten education 
or to tasks delegated by male leaders were transformed into 
laboratories for women’s mobilization, as has been the case 
in other cultures. To some extent, the fortunes of women 
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activists mirrored those of the PLO and the Palestinian 
movement and the factions in which they were involved. 

Today, women in the factions of the PLO occupy only a 
limited number of policy positions; they never became a 
critical mass in the PLO leadership ranks, although indrvid- 
uals such as Laila Khaled, Hanan Ashrawi, and Laila Shahid 
may represent a new breed of leaders. At the same time, 
because the strength of many women’s organizations lay in 
the diaspora-based women’s committees, the formation of a 
Palestinian state ironically presents new challenges to their 
continued importance. 

One conclusion of Kawar’s book is rather sobering, as she 
suggests that Palestinian women’s movements are becoming 
somewhat marginalized in the 1990s, with a decline in 
mobilization by grassroots women’s committees. In 1994, 
however, women’s leadership in the West Bank held a 
path-breaking press conference at which they called attention 
for the first tıme to the role of women’s participation in the 
liberation struggle and the need to address specifically wom- 
en’s concerns in the new stage of state formation. The 
meeting was intended to demonstrate the unity of Palestinian 
women’s organizations behind a women’s rights agenda. This 
was an initial effort to create an autonomous women’s 
movement representing different factions, rooted in the 
activism of the West Bank and Gaza Strip. For the first time, 
women’s committees are devoted to a women’s rights agenda, 
rather than simply social service activity, as well as political 
education to foster women’s citizenship. Kawar suggests that 
in addition to patriarchal obstacles to achievement of their 
newly ambitious agenda, Palestinian women will have to cope 
with the new challenges to their goals posed by the upsurge of 
Islam. 

Kawar has presented important documentation of the 
relationship between national liberation and women’s liber- 
ation. Yet, this is a largely descriptive account, which does 
not attempt theoretical or comparative political analysis. 
Nonetheless, many of the themes discussed in the other 
volumes under review are also reflected here: the effect of 
international feminism, connections between women’s policy 
influence and leftist and traditional political forces as well as 
party factions, and symbolic reform related to women’s policy 
concerns. Together, and singly, these works contribute to the 
growing literature on women movements and policy change 
in comparative perspective. 


Comparing Policy Networks: Labor Politics in the U.S., 
Germany, and Japan. By David Knoke, Franz Urban 
Pappi, Jeffrey Broadbent, and Yutaka Tsujinaka. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press. 288p. $54.95 cloth, 
$17.95 paper. 


Robert Huckfeldt, Indiana University 


Knoke, Pappi, Broadbent, and Tsujinaka undertake an im- 
portant and ambitious effort to compare labor policymaking 
across three national contexts—Japan, Germany, and the 
United States. Even in the context of modest goals, such an 
undertaking would constitute a significant intellectual chal- 
lenge, but the authors are not content with a superficial 
description of the policy process, or with a highly abstract 
conception of individual actors and their idiosyncratically 
defined interests, or with blow-by-blow stories of policymak- 
ing intrigues. Rather, their intent is to locate the production 
of labor policy within a constellation of intersecting actors, 
inside and outside government policymaking istitutions. 
Their argument is that policy is produced as the consequence 
of structured patterns of social interaction between and 
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among significant political actors. The form and structure of 
these interaction patterns is, in turn, a consequence of formal 
aspects of institutional design, cross-national variations in the 
extent to which the boundaries between state and civil society 
are permeable, the exercise of political interest within policy 
domains, and the particular configuration of information 
networks and resource exchange networks. 

The authors adopt an “organizational state perspective” to 
guide their analysis. This framework treats formal organiza- 
tions as unitary actors, and elite individuals are thus relevant 
only as agents of these collectivities. Such a vantage point 
directs attention away from a theory of political organization 
and toward an organizational theory of politics. In other 
words, the effort in Comparing Policy Networks is not directed 
toward the patterns of interaction and exchange within 
organizations, but toward the pattern of interaction and 
exchange among organizations. Such a focus will be less than 
satisfying to some students of the policy process, but it allows 
the authors to confront a series of important and enduring 
issues regarding the functioning of democratic politics. 

None of these issues is more important than the roles 
played by governmental and nongovernmental actors in 
coordinating and consolidating the policy process. In partic- 
ular, what is the structure of opposition and conflict within 
that process, and how does it vary across differently config- 
ured democratic political systems? At one extreme, the 
opposition may be totally separate and apart within the policy 
process, making negotiation and accommodation nearly im- 
possible. Alternatively, to the extent that the organization of 
interaction and exchange between and among the advocates 
and the opposition is more diffuse, opportunities for accom- 
modation and bargaining are likely to increase. If advocate 
and opposition groups are mtegrated within the policy pro- 
cess, then which actors play important integrative roles, and 
how directly are the various groups tied together? 

These are certainly among the most enduring political 
questions within policy research. One has only to recall 
Robert Dahl’s (1960) discussions of Mayor Lee and his 
crucial coordinating role in the New Haven political environ- 
ment of Who Governs? to regain the silver thread that links 
this research to a long tradition of intellectual concern 
regarding the real-world functioning of democratic politics. 
Indeed, in their recent work on the Hollow Core (1993), John 
Heinz and his colleagues argue that the integrative function 
is largely absent among groups affected by the process, 
thereby suggesting that such roles are the sole domain of 
public officials likely to play the crucial roles of integration, 
coordination, bargaining, and the organization of accommo- 
dation. In contrast, the analysis of Comparing Policy Networks 
diverges with respect to the existence of a hollow core, 
arguing instead that peak organizations are centrally located 
to play these roles within the informal structures of commu- 
nication and influence, even though their particular locations 
vary across networks of communication and resource ex- 
change. 

These are only some of the issues addressed in Comparing 
Policy Networks. Such an analysis must necessarily take place 
at multiple levels of organization, and one of the particular 
contributions of this effort is that it places such a multilevel 
analysis within three different political systems, thereby add- 
ing yet another level to the analysis. Regardless of the fact 
that these systems are frequently viewed as being radically 
divergent and difficult to compare, the authors show that 
their analytic framework travels quite well across the national 
boundaries. Indeed, the multiple levels of analysis employed 
by the authors allow them to demonstrate quite clearly many 
of the similarities and differences across the three nations. 
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Moreover, Comparing Policy, Networks demonstrates that 
institutional design, self-interest, and political purpose are 
not incompatible with a focus ‘on the informal structure of 
political interaction. As the authors show, self-interest is 
realized within a particular setting that is characterized both 
by informal networks of information and exchange and by the 
particular design of formal political institutions. Hence, the 
analysis of political strategy and political choice often be- 
comes more revealing aaa incorporates contingencies 
based on both formal and informal aspects of political 
organization. Furthermore, these twin aspects of political 
organization evolve in response to each other. Informal 
arrangements arise in response to formal institutions, and 
institutional design responds to the circumstances of informal 
social organization. 

In summary, this is an important book that addresses issues 
of compelling interest to students of democratic politics. 
Moreover, it sets a higher standard for comparative analyses 
by demonstrating the possibilities for comparison among and 
between political systems. Comparing Policy Networks is not 
light reading, but ıt is well worth the intellectual investment 
required on the part of the sérious reader, and it points 
toward future lines of productive research both in compara- 


tive politics and in policy research. 


The Politics of Clientelism: Democracy and the State in 
Colombia. By John D. Martz. New Brunswick, NJ: Trans- 
action Publishers, 1997. 358p. $44.95. 


J. Mark Ruhl, Dickinson College 


John Martz is a leading sates on Latin American politics 
who has been studying Colombia and its neighbors, Venezu- 
ela and Ecuador, for four decades. In 1962 he published 
Colombia: A Contemporary Political Survey, which examined 
the nation’s midcentury political collapse into La Violencia 
and military rule and described the early years of political 
stabilization under the National Front, an experiment in 
institutionalized coalition government. Martz’s latest book 
essentially begins where the earlier volume ended and ana- 
lyzes the development of Colombian politics through the 
entire National Front era and after (1958-95). His central 
argument is that patron-client relationships are still crucial to 
understanding the maintenance of elite control in Colombian 
politics, but that the forms of clientelism have changed over 
time, particularly as a consequence of urbanization and the 
development of a modernizing bureaucratic state. In recent 
decades, the Colombian state has replaced Liberal and 
Conservative national political party leaders as the principal 
source of patronage and other material rewards. In Martz’s 
terms, Colombian clientelism has become bureaucratic and 
corporate rather than patrimonial but, nonetheless, is likely 
to remain a central feature of the nation’s politics for many 
years to come. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part One discusses the 
clientelism concept in depth and demonstrates its relevance 
to the politics of Latin America in general and Colombia in 
particular. It also provides some historical background on the 
pre—National Front period Martz ably analyzed in his 1962 
volume. Parts Two and Three discuss in turn each of the 
Colombian administrations since 1958, using a common 
organizational format that focusés attention on the national 
environment, the policies of the administration, social and 
political controls, party competition, candidate selection, and 
campaigns and elections. Part Three also contains a conclud- 
ing section that assesses the status of Colombian clientelism 
in the 1990s. 


The Politics of Clientelism offers a valuable political history 
of an important period in Colombia. Martz has an excellent 
command of the literature on Colombian politics in both 
English and Spanish and has spent considerable time doing 
research in the country. His well-documented analysis is 
balanced ın its assessments and consistent with mainstream 
interpretations of events. His discussions of the post-1958 
administrations are much more thorough and detailed than 
those available in other recent English-language studies, such 
as Robert Dix’s The Politics. of Colombia (1987), Jonathan 
Hartlyn’s The Politics of Coalition Rule in Colombia (1988), 
and Harvey Kline’s Colombia: Democracy Under Assault 
(1995). As such, the book will be most valuable for specialists 
and for graduate students preparing to do research on the 
country. Martz is especially good at describing the essential 
style of each administration and the political factors that 
influenced its performance. He also makes sense of the 
complex evolution of political factionalism within the two 
traditional parties over four decades without going into 
unnecessary detail. General readers who are not as interested 
in the specifics may find Martz’s treatment too detailed for 
their needs. They also may want more basic information on 
Colombia’s social and economic context than this political 
study provides. If so, they are probably better advised to read 
Kline’s brief but well-written book. The Dix and Hartlyn 
studies are also very good but are becoming dated. 

Martz’s book is a useful addition to the still limited 
English-language literature on Colombian politics, but ıt is 
not without its shortcomings. The introductory segment on 
clientelism is rather long and is not well integrated with the 
discussions of individual administrations. The organizational 
framework also seems to prevent the author from asking 
some important general questions about Colombian politics. 
For example, the activities of the Fuerzas Armadas Revolu- 
cionarias Colombians (FARC), the Ejército de Liberación 
Nacional (ELN), and other guerrilla groups are discussed in 
the context of each presidential term, but the fundamental 
question of why the nation’s guerrilla wars have lasted for so 
many decades when such conflicts have ended in most of 
Latin America is not really addressed. Indeed, there is little 
attempt to place the Colombian experience within a broader 
regional perspective. This is unfortunate because, as one of 
the region’s oldest formal democracies, Colombia is well 
worth examining for clues about what the future may hold for 
the rest of Latin America, now that nearly all the countries in 
the region have popularly elected governments. 

Martz’s analysis of Colombia’s troubled democratic system 
should encourage scholars to restrain their optimism about 
democracy’s future in Latin America. Colombia has held 
regular competitive elections since 1958, and its civilian 
leaders have, for the most part, retained control over the 
armed forces during this period. This represents a significant 
improvement over the violent partisan conflict and military 
dictatorship Martz encountered when he first visited Colom- 
bia in the mid-1950s. During this forty-year “democratic” 
period, however, the country has experienced an unending 
guerrilla war; the rise of powerful drug cartels, which have 
penetrated and destabilized the political system; and some of 
the highest levels of street crime in the world. The heavy- 
handed responses of Colombia’s security forces to these 
problems have led Amnesty International and Americas 
Watch to classify them as some of the worst abusers of human 
rights in the Americas. Moreover, although every one of the 
presidents Martz discusses promised to reduce the socioeco- 
nomic inequalities that leave a majority of Colombians in 
poverty, the huge gaps between social classes remain largely 
intact. It is little wonder that most Colombians choose to 
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ignore the electoral system and its competing party and 
factional elites; abstention rates of 70% of eligible voters are 
common. 

Colombia may have successfully maintained a democracy 
in a formal sense, but Martz makes quite clear that it is still 
a very exclusionary and unstable one. Will fifty years of 
democracy mean something similar for the rest of Latin 
America? It would be interesting to know to what extent 
Martz expects to see Colombia’s problems repeated else- 
where. Analysts already have highlighted many of the same 
defects in the new and reconstructed democracies in the 
region as Martz observes in Colombia. The case he describes 
so carefully is disturbing precisely because it suggests that 
low-quality, unconsolidated democratic (or more accurately 
semidemocratic) regimes may endure indefinitely. 


The Policy-Making Process in Contemporary Japan. By 
Minoru Nakano. Translated by Jeremy Scott. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, Inc. 1997. 257p. $65.00. 

Japanese Democracy: Power, Coordination, and Perfor- 
mance. By Bradley Richardson. New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 1997. 336p. $35.00. 


T. J. Pempel, University of Washington 


Throughout the 1990s, a number of longstanding verities 
about Japanese politics and economics ran headlong into new 
and competing realities. Nearly four decades of exceptional 
economic performance gave way to collapses in stocks and 
land prices; corporate failures in banking, insurance, and 
high tech; and slow to no growth. Thirty-eight years of rule by 
the conservative Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) ended in 
1993 amid revelations of the sleazy but structural links among 
banks, brokerages, politicians, and organized crime. A period 
of massive party reorganization followed. Japanese isolation- 
ism and domestic polarization over foreign policy withered as 
the Japanese government dispatched troops for United Na- 
tions peacekeeping missions and as socialist prime minister 
Murayama Tomiichi rejected virtually all his party’s tradi- 
tional policies on security and defense in favor of those of his 
party’s longstanding nemesis, the LDP. 

Not surprisingly, such events catalyzed considerable debate 
about whether Japan is undergoing some form of sea change 
or has merely hit a few unfortunate potholes in its travels 
along largely familiar paths. Students of Japanese politics, 
like those who focus on the politics of any single country, 
must regularly assess the importance of such complex and 
evolving events. Broadly speaking, any one of three responses 
is possible. The first is to underscore ongoing national 
continuities that outweigh the myriad twists and turns of 
day-to-day politics. Richardson’s book leans largely toward 
this approach. Rich in details and specifics, it musters most of 
them as evidence of a single pattern of Japanese politics seen 
as both democratic and pluralistic. 

Rather a different response involves underscoring the 
complexity and detail of discreet events. Such studies may 
prefigure broader generalizations about the country, some 
particular subset of policy areas, particular political institu- 
tions, or the like; more often the emphasis is on the inherent 
complexity and myriad interactions involved in each set of 
events. Nakano’s book falls mto this category. It opts for 
more detail and fewer cases, and it makes no effort to isolate 
any single pattern for “Japanese politics.” Rather, microlevel 
analysis is used to adduce a variety of complex patterns in 
Japanese policymaking. Like Richardson, Nakano concludes 
that most of these involve decentralization and pluralism, 
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although, unlike Richardson, he is reluctant to conclude (for 
reasons never given) that they are democratic (p. 9). 

In between these two approaches are those that stress 
relatively systematic changes over time, emphasizing either 
linear evolution or the transformative movement from one 
pattern of politics toward another, from authoritarianism to 
democracy, for example, or from corporatism to pluralism. 
Neither book makes any such systematic argument about 
changes in the overall pattern of Japanese politics, and 
neither sees the 1990s as representing any sharp break from 
the past. The Nakano book is the translation of a 1992 
publication whose specific cases were drawn almost exclu- 
sively from the 1980s. Richardson devotes a chapter to the 
specific shifts and changes that presage the defeat of the LDP 
in 1993. But this material neither drives nor informs the bulk 
of the book’s analysis. Given their particular foci, both 
authors would almost surely see events of the 1990s less as 
challenges to their major conclusions and more as confirma- 
tions. For Richardson, party realignment would further illus- 
trate Japan’s inherent pluralism and democracy; for Nakano, 
recent shifts in policymaking would simply be additional 
evidence of Japan’s underlying political complexity and the 
desirability of more microlevel analysis. Consequently, read- 
ers interested in recent events in Japan, either in themselves 
or as possibly involving a major political transformation, must 
be prepared to accept both books as concerned with quite 
separate problems at different levels of analysis. 

Richardson concentrates almost exclusively on national 
politics. His major concern is with the linkages among 
citizens, political parties, interest groups, and governmental 
institutions. Individual chapters examine electoral behavior, 
political parties, bureaucracy, the legislature, interest groups, 
and governmental links to the economy. Most offer extensive 
quantitative data and/or a detailing of numerous cases drawn 
from newspaper archives. Each chapter addresses one or 
more important intra-Japan questions, but the overarching 
conclusion to which all chapters lead is that Japanese politics 
is horizontal and fragmented rather than vertical and inte- 
grated, far more pluralistic than elitist or corporatist. The 
concluding chapter sums up Richardson’s underlying argu- 
ment: Japan is a “bargained, distributive democracy.” 

Nakano’s concern is to map various patterns of policymak- 
ing influence in Japan. Unlike Richardson, he also examines 
prefectural and municipal politics. The empirical heart of the 
book involves four 1980s cases: the 1985 reform of the 
pensions program; the initially unsuccessful efforts to intro- 
duce a consumption tax; prefectural budget making; and the 
relocation of Tokyo’s municipal government offices. The 
author shares many of Richardson’s broad conclusions re- 
garding the complex lines along which conflicts develop. Yet, 
he is reluctant to draw macrosystemic conclusions. Instead, in 
chapter 2, he offers an elaborate taxonomy of what he sees as 
six fundamental patterns of Japanese policymaking, most 
with subtypes. These range across the area enclosed by a 
two-dimensional matrix, one dimension measuring the coop- 
erative versus the competitive character of the participants’ 
relations, the other measuring the openness and closedness 
of the particular policymaking for the case at hand. He 
concludes that some patterns are highly elitist, closed, and 
government led; others involve cross-party cooperation; 
some are narrowly clientelistic; others are driven by outbursts 
of public opinion. In short, for Nakano different patterns 
emerge around different issues at various times. 

Specialists in Japanese politics will gain a variety of insights 
from both books. Nakano provides a wealth of new empirical 
material, at least in English, and his analysis of the multiple 
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patterns of policymaking is untypically capable of accommo- 
dating various episodes of elitism and pluralism. At the same 
time, each case exists largely on|its own. Although these yield 
multiple specific conclusions on details, one is always left 
wondering about the typicality of each case and the conclu- 
sions that might be drawn from them collectively. Particularly 
lacking are comparative rere points by which to assess 
the Japanese experience despite the author’s call for analyz- 
ing Japan in the context of the other advanced democracies. 

Richardson’s book is especially rich in its assessments of 
voting behavior, party reorganization, and legislative politics, 
as well as in the number and frequency of what might be 
termed “throw-away insights,” ideas that are refreshingly new 
even though not pursued in depth. One such example is that 
Japanese politics suffers from “amoral groupism”—a procliv- 
ity toward intense controversy among certain organizations 
that hold unswerving convictions of their righteousness and 
resist any search for common ground as treasonous. Similarly 
useful is his treatment of the importance of the legislative 
timetable and the ways in which influence over such a 
technical detail can be more critical to policy outcomes than 
the balance of party strengths. ` 

Less convincing are several chapters which begin by high- 
lighting controversial interpretations that have arisen about 
Japanese politics in a comparative context. Typically, these 
chapters promise to assess the merits of the competing 
interpretations only to “resolve” the debate by a noncom- 
paratively based conceptual elasticity that permits one fa- 
vored concept completely to swallow its less-favored oppo- 
nent. For example, chapter 7 begins by noting that pluralism 
and corporatism are points on a continuum. But it then 
proceeds empirically to remove the terms from their compar- 
ative reference points and to treat pluralism as anything 
involving the slightest smattering of conflict, division, or 
debate. Corporatism meanwhile is equated only with its 
authoritarian or statist version dnd occasionally is conflated 
with elitism and top-down rule. Consequently, corporatism 
here has little to do with peak associations of interests that 
have gained governmental legitimacy over specific spheres of 
policy. Instead, the Japanese farming cooperative associa- 
tion, despite enrolling 99% of| Japan’s farm families and 
having extensive control of numerous government programs, 
is taken as an example of Japanese pluralism because it 
“engaged in adversarial behavior” with the LDP and the 
bureaucracy (p. 171). By such a standard, Japan is surely 
pluralistic; but so, too, are Austria, Sweden, and Norway. 
Indeed, to the extent that group conflicts arose in Franco’s 
Spain or Salazar’s Portugal, these regimes also would be 
pluralistic. In short, xf the standards used to assess Japan 
were applied to other countries, corporatism would not exist 
at all. Similar problems arise with the treatment of the 
“developmental state” and with the influence of organized 
labor. 
In fairness, I should point out that my own work has often 
led me to conclusions opposite those that Richardson some- 
times draws, and I wish Nakano had been more compara- 
tively sensitive. The informed reader can determine whether 
my observations on these matters are little more than ab- 
stractions masking a preference for my own conclusions. But 
Japanese politics, like the politics of any single country, will 
make the most comparative sense when assessed with sensi- 
tivity to existing theoretical concepts and/or through compar- 
atively informed induction. Such|approaches are inherent to 
making the study of Japanese politics comprehensible and 
influential within the broader discipline. 
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Ethnoregional Conflict in Democracies: Mostly Ballots, 
Rarely Bullets. By Saul Newman. Westport, CT: Green- 
wood Press, 1996. 296p. $59.95. 


Robert J. Thompson, East Carolina University 


Saul Newman has written an important book for those of us 
interested in ethnoregional conflict in the democratic politi- 
cal systems of Western Europe and North America. The 
subtitle of the book accurately indicates the author’s concern 
with the political processes by which ethnoregional conflicts 
are played out and why, in most instances, these highly 
charged conflicts are dealt with in a peaceful manner as 
opposed to the violence of some of the conflicts which 
dominate the news headlines. He argues that “students of 
ethnic politics have failed to exploit the modernization 
process to its fullest. There is a pressing need to focus on the 
relationship between modernization and the institutionaliza- 
tion, composition and the ideologies of ethnic political 
movements” (p. 4). He sees modernization as an ongoing 
process that affects institutions, identities, constituencies, and 
patterns of political interactions both for ethnoregional 
groups and majority populations. Thus, he focuses much of 
his attention not on an original basis for group identity and 
issues, but on how modernization as. an economic and 
political process has influenced contemporary ethnic identi- 
ties and issues. Ethnoregional conflicts are evolving and, in 
most cases, have evolved in ways which can be accommo- 
dated within the structure of existing democratic political 
systems. 

Newman does an effective but not overly extensive job of 
linking his approach to the major literature within the overall 
field and for each of his five cases. Readers will find his 
introductory and concluding chapters good starting places for 
understanding the broader literature, but they should not use 
them for a complete overview to that theoretical literature or 
to the cases themselves. Newman is more thorough, however, 
for the political economy literature relating to ethnoregional 
conflict in western countries. There is more broadly focused 
relevant literature that could have been cited without dis- 
tracting from the tight focus of the author’s argument. In fact, 
it could have made the argument stronger by eliminating 
questions as to why various works were not cited. This point 
is mentioned because the book is a significant addition to the 
field and should not be dismissed by someone who is 
primarily interested in its theoretical overview. Its theoretical 
value comes through particularly well in the way the author 
deals with his case studies. 

A major strength of Newman’s analysis is his focus on 
ethnoregional political parties. He categorizes the current 
parties into four types based on their ideology: neo-tradi- 
tional, classless-inclusive, selective-protective, and selective- 
developmental. He then looks at four sets of factors which 
play (and have played) a significant role in developing the 
predominant ideological orientation of the parties. Here he 
considers the ideological and organizational resilience of 
older ethnic movements; the process of social, economic, and 
political change that gave rise to the movement; the political 
environment in which the ethnoregional party chooses to 
compete; and the processes of re-creating and mobilizing 
ethnic political identities. He adds to the richness of his 
approach by viewing the ethnoregional movements and par- 
ties as electoral challenges to the dominant political parties 
and how these respond to that challenge: 

Newman uses the ethnoregional conflicts of Scotland, 
Belgium, Quebec, Northern Ireland, and the Basque region 
as his case studies. Each of these analyses is a fairly full 
discussion of the case from the author’s perspective, and in 
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each case he makes a convincing argument for his approach. 
Each ıs discussed both in historical and contemporary terms, 
with particular emphasis on the political parties, the changes 
they have undergone, and the broader systemwide changes 
within which they have developed. A particularly strong point 
of each discussion 1s the author’s attempt to connect political 
behavior data from surveys and elections to his argument. A 
major problem of the modernization approach to the study of 
ethnoregional conflicts has been the lack of clear connections 
between the existing behavioral data and the overall assess- 
ments of the effect of modernization on the cases. The focus 
on modernization is primarily a macro-level approach to the 
topic, while a focus relying on behavioral data is primarily 
from a micro-level orientation. Newman does as effective a 
job of combining these two foci as is available in the ethnic 
politics literature, particularly considering that he does it for 
all five cases rather than devote the book to a single case. 

An additional strong point is the author’s consistent inte- 
gration of his theoretical arguments, the cases under discus- 
sion, and his conclusions. His comparative comments are also 
useful in helping the reader understand the different ways in 
which the conflicts have evolved. For example, Newman 
makes a good point of contrasting the basically peaceful, 
nonsystem challenging demands of the civil rights movement 
in Northern Ireland with the independence orientation of the 
Scottish National Party and the separatist approaches of the 
Belgian ethnoregional parties, while explicating how violence 
became the dominant political activity in Northern Ireland. 
He appropriately notes that the role of religious variation in 
the cases is important but not sufficient as an explanation. 
That, in turn, leads him to incorporate the sectarian nature of 
the conflict and its political institutionalization. At the same 
time, he contrasts these variations with the Quebec case, 
which, on the surface, one might expect to be closer to 
Northern Ireland than Scotland in its patterns. 

Overall, this book is an important addition to the research 
literature on ethnoregional conflicts in democratic system. 
Readers will benefit from the case studies and the author’s 
theoretical approach. Newman does an effective job of 
arguing the connections among modernization, ethnic iden- 
tities, political ideologies, and existing political institutions 
and practices. There is much that can be gleaned from this 
work. 


The Undermining of the Sandinista Revolution. Edited by 
Gary Prevost and Harry E. Vanden. New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press. 226p. $39.95. 


Andrew J. Stein, Tennessee Technological University 


Nicaragua has been studied as thoroughly as any country, as 
is demonstrated by the hundreds of publications since the 
early 1980s. Its attraction was the uniqueness of the transfor- 
mation during the period of the Sandinista Front (FSLN, 
1979-90) and the dramatic, yet inconclusive, changes sınce 
the FSLN lost office in the 1990 elections. In this review I will 
briefly summarize the main arguments, organization, sources, 
and strengths and weaknesses of the book. Second, I will 
consider the contribution to the literature from the chapters 
in the volume. Finally, I will consider some themes and 
questions that can be culled from this study and reflect on 
whether the six contributors provide us with material with 
which to answer them. 

Prevost and Vanden’s edited volume is a competent syn- 
thesis whose goal is to explain why the revolution failed and 
whether the major gains of the revolutionary period were 
eroded or reversed by the Chamorro government (1990-97) 
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that followed the FSLN. The Sandinista revolution failed, 
Prevost notes, because of endogenous factors: the leader- 
ship’s policy mistakes and inability to sustain redistributive 
policies, the drain of the Contra War (1981-88), and a 
movement away from a grassroots focus that was prominent 
in the first years after the overthrow of Somoza. Exogenous 
factors consist mainly of the policy of the United States 
during the Reagan and Bush administrations: CIA sabotage, 
support for the Contras, and an economic embargo. This 
book is not the first work on the Sandinista and Chamorro 
periods, but rather the latest in a series (see Richard L. 
Harris, “The Nicaraguan Revolution: A Postmortem,” Latin 
American Research Review 28(1993):197-213, Richard 
Stahler-Sholk, “Sandinista Economic and Social Policy: The 
Mixed Blessings of Hindsight,” Latin American Research 
Review 30(1995):235-50; and Shelley A. McConnell, “The 
Electoral Defeat of the Sandinista Regime,” Latin American 
Research Review 31(1996):211-26). 

Six areas are highlighted by Prevost as key achievements of 
the revolution: agrarian reform, social policy (in education 
and health care), women’s rights, autonomous rule for the 
indigenous peoples of the Atlantic Coast (for the nuances of 
this issue, see Philip A. Dennis, “The Miskito-Sandinista 
Conflict in Nicaragua in the 1980s,” Latin American Research 
Review 28(1993):214-34), the abolition of a repressive mili- 
tary (Somoza’s National Guard, and its substitution by the 
Sandinista Army; see Oscar René Vargas, ed., Nicaragua: 
Gobernabilidad democrática y reconversion militar, 1996), and 
the projection of Nicaragua into world politics. Each of these 
areas is dealt with in a cursory way, though indepth analyses 
of the six topics by several other scholars have been pub- 
lished. Vanden presents a discussion of models of democracy 
and why the FSLN moved from a socialist version to a more 
liberal democratic Western model over the course of the 
1980s. Both chapters are based largely on secondary sources 
and periodicals. In addition, the material presented in the 
chapters by Prevost and by Pierre La Ramée and Erica 
Polakoff (on the evolution of mass organizations) has been 
published in journal articles and edited volume chapters 
previously. 

Richard Stahler-Sholk’s “Structural Adjustment and Re- 
sistance” is a sound discussion of the FSLN and Chamorro 
government policies and how they interacted with democratic 
politics. This chapter addresses more broadly comparative 
issues: the international context of stabilization schemes, the 
debt crisis, trade liberalization, and the move from a state-led 
to a market economy. His chapter and Cynthia Chavez 
Metoyer’s analysis of the role of women in policy design and 
outputs are both well organized, with tables of data support- 
ing their claims, and are based on extensive nationwide field 
work (as is the La Ramée and Polakoff entry). 

Several themes can better help analysts understand in 
broader theoretical terms why the Sandinista revolution was 
“undermined,” if one pays greater attention to how domestic 
political stability is influenced by shifting international con- 
texts. The watershed events of 1989, with the disintegration 
of the socialist bloc, had a significant effect in both economic 
and political/military terms for the FSLN. Once the Soviet 
Union began to collapse, any commitment of Eastern bloc 
aid or the viability of a socialist economic model were 
seriously called into question (Stahler-Sholk notes that 30% 
of GDP was accounted for by state firms, and by 1988 the 
currency was devalued 60%). Neoliberalism has been a global 
trend that affected most Third World regimes, revolutionary 
or not. In addition, while the party-armed forces tie in 
Nicaragua never approximated that of Cuba, the Sandinista 
Army suddenly saw its source of weaponry, training, and 
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rationale for its mission seriously threatened. It is worth 
studying global effects on the’ revolution other than U.S. 
opposition, which had a key but not exclusive influence. 

Prevost’s treatment of the divisions in the FSLN before 
and after 1990 also suggests a ‘worthwhile subject for com- 
parative politics: the dynamics of the transformation of 
guerrilla revolutionaries to a competitive political party ca- 
pable of winning elections. The: experiences of cases such as 
Guatemala, the FMLN in El Salvador, and M-19 in Columbia 
might lead to fruitful contrasts. 

The discussion of women, ethnic minorities, popular orga- 
nizations, structural adjustment; and the Sandinista party all 
suggest a theoretical linkage between government decentral- 
ization and policy responsiveness. FSLN leaders became 
“bureaucratic,” used decree powers, and hence faced major 
povernability problems, as did the Chamorro administration 
that followed. | 

As someone who has studied public opinion in Nicaragua, 
a final possible contributing factor in the FSLN’s demise 
occurs to this reviewer: the inability of a revolutionary 
government to transform what the editors term a “tradition- 
al” and “authoritarian” political culture over the course of 
eleven years (especially with regard to the role of religion and 
attitudes of the private sector'and peasantry). The book 
raises this issue in passing but fails to address it or present 
evidence with which to evaluate' the claim. 


Building a Palestinian State: The Incomplete Revolution. By 
Glenn E. Robinson. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1997. 228p. $14.95. 


Tan S. Lustick, University of Pennsylvania 


Although seldom included in comparative treatments of 
revolution, social movements, or decolonization, the Pales- 
tinan revolt of 1987-93, commonly known by its Arabic 
name as the “Intifada,” has n well documented and 
studied. Dozens of books and articles have established a 
number of important characteristics of its causes, beginnings, 
and dynamics. The Intifada resembled many previous erup- 
tions of Palestinian opposition to Israeli occupation, but it 
was so much more sustained, involved such a huge propor- 
tion of the population, and had such a substantial effect on 
Israeli control of the West Bank and Gaza Strip that it is 
appropriately addressed as the kind of revolutionary upsurge 
which in many other countries during this period produced 
new regimes and even new polities. 

As are many of the works !that preceded Building a 
Palestmian State, Glenn Robinson’s book 1s substantially 
based on field research and direct observation conducted 
during the very throes of the struggle. The distinctiveness of 
this study, however, lies in the fact that it was prepared as a 
book not only after the end of ithe Intifada and after the 
signing of the Oslo Peace Agreement between Israel and the 
PLO, but also after Arafat's assumption of the presidency of 
the Palestinian Authority within portions of the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip no longer ruled directly by Israel. This affords 
the author the opportunity not only to place the Intifada 
within an appropriate historical and regional context— high- 
lighting the relatively late development of an antinotable, 
nationalist “counterelite” in Palestine—but also to assess its 
limited success in comparison to similar elites in neighboring 
countries, to what Israeli governments seem ready to accept 
as a permanent settlement, and fo the aspirations of grass- 
roots Intifada leaders themselves. According to Robinson, 
the thousands of young, educated, and prison-toughened 
Palestinians who comprise the emergent elite were seeking to 


substitute for the Israeli occupation a Palestinian polity 
embedded within a vigorous civil society, one capable of 
resisting just the sort of authoritarranism that Arafat and his 
PLO apparatchiks have been consolidating. 

As do most other treatments of the Intifada, Robinson 
emphasizes the crucial role played by the emergence of a 
large array of Palestinian self-help organizations in the 
occupied territories in the early and mid-1980s. In large 
measure this framework for collective action developed as a 
function of Israel’s ability to prevent or neutralize almost 
anything else. In the 1980s, however, aggressive right-wing 
Israeli governments escalated land expropriation and settle- 
ment policies and removed the carrot from the carrot-and- 
stick approach of previous Israeli governments. Some officials 
were even encouraged to propose a mass population “trans- 
fer” that would remove most Palestinians from the West 
Bank and Gaza. With the old landowning notable elite 
disempowered and discredited, and the National Guidance 
Committee of PLO-linked leaders destroyed by Israeli ac- 
tions, ordinary Palestinians became more open to risky forms 
of struggle and more willing to rely on and trust the activists 
who staffed grassroots medical committees, agricultural co- 
operatives, women’s groups, and voluntary work committees. 

Meanwhile, different PLO factions organized and com- 
peted with each other within all these settings ın hundreds of 
towns, villages, and refugee camps. Leaders of these factions 
and of the committees and cooperatives themselves were 
drawn from a large pool of bright, sophisticated, and unem- 
ployed Palestinians able to share, on Palestinian university 
campuses and in Israeli prisons, their sense of oppression and 
of the ineffectiveness of the PLO “outside.” The result was 
that, once triggered, the Intifada could snowball into a 
movement with so many different and autonomously orga- 
nized committees, cells, and focal points, such direct contacts 
with so many different parts of the Palestinian population, 
and such large numbers of leaders and potential leaders that 
Israel could not kill, incapacitate, imprison, or expel enough 
of the leaders, or intimidate a large enough proportion of the 
movement’s mass base, to bring a quick end to the rebellion. 

Robinson’s field research 1s most fully reflected in the 
chapter on the village of Bayt Sahur, in which popular 
committees (all outlawed by the Israeli authorities) had 
enormous success increasing agricultural production and 
waging an amazingly lengthy and effective tax revolt. Israel 
tried to make an example of the community by putting it 
under siege and confiscating huge amounts of movable 
property. It did bring the village to heel, but not before 
suffering enormous losses in international and Israeli public 
opinion. The real point of the story, however, is that the 
mayor stood, almost alone, against his own village popula- 
tion— opposing the agricultural cooperatives, the tax revolt, 
and the alternative educational and judicial institutions set up 
during the Intifada. What Robinson shows is that in the 
post-Oslo period ıt was precisely the mayor of Bayt Sahur, 
and not the heroes of the Intifada, who emerged, with 
Arafat’s direct assistance, as the leading political force in the 
village. 

The reemergence of Bayt Sahur’s mayor, who had acted 
for all intents and purposes as a collaborator during the 
Intifada, epitomizes Robinson’s sharp-edged argument that 
as much or even more than the Israelis, it is Arafat, the PLO 
hangers-on he brought with him from Tunis, and the portions 
of the old notable connected elite he has resuscitated who are 
responsible for making the Intifada an “incomplete revolu- 
tion.” In other words, according to Robinson, that which no 
other Arab people has done—create a state bound to a vital 
civil society and governed by elites constrained to act for 
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more than their narrow self-interest—was within the grasp of 
the Palestinians, thanks to the sacrifices and accomplish- 
ments of the Intifada, but is being thwarted by a “state- 
building logic” in which the new arrivals are driven to 
consolidate their own hold on power by displacing the 
revolutionary elite that brought them back to Palestine. 

This analysis is quite consistent with the views of many if 
not most Intifada leaders, who have been excluded from the 
decision-making apparatus of the Palestinian Authority and 
have felt the heavy hand of Arafat’s many “security services.” 
It is reflected as well in the recent vote by the frustrated 
Palestinian Legislative Council recommending that Arafat 
fire all his cabinet ministers for corruption and incompe- 
tence. It is also consistent with the view that the Oslo accords 
are best understood not as a peace agreement between two 
peoples but as a deal cut between the Israeli and Palestinian 
security services to allocate opportunities for profit equitably 
among Palestinian and Israeli insiders while keeping a lid on 
Palestinian discontent. Robinson makes his argument even 
bolder (and more controversial) by extending it to an inter- 
pretation of Hamas and escalating Islamic resistance to 
Israeli occupation as products of a revolt by a new generation 
of politicized and nationalist-oriented Islamist activists 
against the old-line leadership of the Muslim Brothers— 
suggesting important new avenues for research into the 
long-term implications of Palestinian Islamism. 

Reasonable scholars may differ as to whether Robinson 
has overemphasized internal class and generational conflicts 
or post-Intifada antagonism between West Bank and Gaza 
Palestinians and the Arafat-controlled political apparatus. 
But the argument he presents is a worthy one. It 1s clear, well 
documented, and helps debunk culturally essentialist expla- 
nations of Arab authoritarianism. Implicit within it is a 
reminder that no study of Israeli policies can expect to be 
convincing that does not also consider them as by-products of 
internal factional, class, and group conflict. If at times 
Robinson’s treatment moves beyond empathy toward apol- 
ogy for some of the excesses of the Intifada “strike forces,” 
overall his book is a fair and sensitive account and contains 
the best available assessment of the Intifada’s political after- 
math among Palestinians. An added bonus is that the book is 
written in an accessible style with enough historical back- 
ground and contextual explanation to make it ideal as a text 
for courses in Middle East politics or the politics of revolu- 
tions. 


Repertoires and Cycles of Collective Action. Edited by Mark 
Traugott. Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1995. 250p. 
$28.95 cloth, $13.95 paper. 


Pamela E. Oliver, University of Wisconsin 


These seven articles on collective action in social movements 
all work with the concepts of repertoires and cycles of 
protest. The book grew out of a couple of sessions at the 
Social Science History Association in 1991, and all but three 
of the papers were previously published in volume 17 of 
Social Science History in 1993. The format is time-honored. 
Bring together the originators of important concepts and 
other researchers who have used those concepts, and if the 
mix works well, you get a creative focused discussion which 
advances knowledge and understanding in an area. The 
concepts of repertoires and cycles are particularly well paired 
in this kind of exercise, as they have not usually been linked, 
despite having some important underlying commonalities 
and interrelations. Charles Tilly started writing about reper- 
toires of collective action in the late 1970s. The key observa- 
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tions he drew from his detailed study of newspaper accounts 
of unruly events in France and Great Britain in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth century are, first, that each historical 
era and Jocale exhibits a relatively small number of distinct 
forms of action and, second, that the mix of forms of protest 
changes through time. Sidney Tarrow started writing about 
cycles of protest in the early 1980s as an outgrowth of his 
research on the social movements in Italy from the 1960s 
onward. Linking his observations of the rise and fall of 
various forms of action in Italy to much older accounts of the 
rise and fall of social movements, Tarrow argued that internal 
dynamics lead protest waves first to rise and then to fall. 

For the present enterprise, various scholars were asked to 
relate the two concepts in the context of their own research. 
The result does not quite hang together as a coherent whole, 
but it certainly prompts me to think in some new ways about 
the changes in movements across time. At least since McAd- 
am’s “tactical innovations” work (Political Process and the 
Development of Black Insurgency, 1983), it has been recog- 
nized that the upswings in cycles of protest are often sparked 
by new repertoire shifts. Recent research in the wake of 
Tarrow’s work (e.g., by Hanspeter Kries1, Ruud Koopmans, 
Jan Willem Duyvendak, and Marco Guiugni in their 1995 The 
Politics of New Social Movements in Western Europe and 
various articles) has shown that the mix of forms of protest 
changes across a cycle of protest, generally beginning with a 
predominance of disruptive actions. Over time there is 
bifurcation into large peaceful mass demonstrations and 
growing movement organizations, on the one hand, and 
increasingly violent acts by isolated radicals, on the other; 
these shrfts appear to be driven by the interactions of social 
control authorities and elite donors with protesters. 

Although the present pieces do not engage this new 
research, they complement it. The various authors are mov- 
ing toward recognizing a more continuous evolution of 
protest forms within and between protest cycles. Tilly’s piece 
provides some reflection and self-critique on the ways the 
idea of “repertoire” has been used. He argues that a reper- 
toire needs to be understood as an interaction, as a drama 
with multiple players which evolves across time as the players 
interact, testing one another’s limits and in the process 
evolving new action forms. His example is the development in 
Britain of the public meeting and the demonstration between 
1758, when democracy and public gatherings were both 
suspect and contentious ideas, and 1834, when public meet- 
ings were normative and demonstrations had become well- 
defined forms of events. Tarrow’s piece is moving in the same 
direction of considering the evolution of repertoires. He 
argues that repertoires do not suddenly change but that their 
evolution occurs more rapidly in the “moments of madness” 
at the peak of a protest cycle, as action innovations occur and 
diffuse more rapidly, becoming part of the “traditional” 
repertoire of the next generation. 

Four of the other essays pursue this same general issue of 
the evolution of repertoires through cycles of protest. Mark 
Traugott sketches the history of barricade construction and 
communal insurrection in Paris neighborhoods from its spe- 
cific origin in a 1588 event through 1968, rebutting assump- 
tions that such insurrections were peculiar to the revolution- 
ary times between 1795 and 1848, while showing how the 
barricades that reemerged in 1795 after a 150-year hiatus 
were different in form and function from their predecessors 
but had obvious roots in the historical memory of Parisians. 
Only in 1848 did barricades diffuse to other countries. Marc 
Steinberg picks up Tillys idea of repertoires as evolving 
interactions, describing the discourse and counter-discourse 
as the Spitalfields silk weavers, initially protected by special 
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laws that maintained their pay and competitive position, 
responded to the attacks on those laws, and showing that the 
weavers responded to owners’ discourses attacking the laws 
with language about property rights and free trade by defend- 
ing those same laws as a laborer’s property right. Doug 
McAdam distinguishes the movements that initiate a protest 
cycle from spin-off movements that are inspired by the initial 
movement. He speculates that the initiating movements arise 
from regime crises or the empowerment of a single chal- 
lenger, and he says it is unclear whether it is better or worse 
to be a spin-off movement. Craig Calhoun’s essay criticizes 
the idea of “new social movements” as reacting to a very 
narrow and historically specific concept of “old” social move- 
ments, presenting examples to show that all the elements 
thought to be defining of “n social movements were 
present in the early-nineteenth-century movements in the 
United States, including a focus on identities (gender, nation- 
alism), defense rather than offense (communes, utopias), 
politicizing everyday life, nonclags or middle-class mobiliza- 
tion, self-exemplification (living one’s principles), unconven- 
tional means, and partial and overlapping commitments. He 
ends with a critique of the ways in which social scientists 
ignore these themes in protest movements so that they have 
to be “rediscovered.” | 

The other two essays address rather different themes. 
James W. White presents quantitative data on social conflict, 
political conflict, political protest, and economic factors in 
Japan from 1590-1900. His data show clear evidence of 
protest cycles, but these seem to be driven generally by 
economic crises and the general weakening of government, 
and thus do not fit Tarrow’s model well. Charles Brockett 
addresses the longstanding problem of the relation between 
repression and protest, in which theory predicts that the state 
should engage in narrowly targeted repression against pro- 
testers in order to limit protest. The question, then, is why 
repression became widespread and unselective in El Salvador 
and Guatemala. Brockett’s er is that repression in- 
creases the mobilization of the already-organized and those 
connected to them, but it discourages the unorganized; if a 
population is not organized, then indiscriminate repression 
works well at keeping it demobilized. This changes, he Says, in 
the upsurge of a protest cycle, when an opening in political 
opportunity organizes a lot of people, who are then mobilized 
by repression, a claim which seems to me to have elements of 
tautology. Nevertheless, his concern with examining the 
dynamics of repression in different contexts is important and 
could be linked with recent European scholarship on this 
topic. ! 

The essays ın this volume are typical of the genre of 
conference papers with interesting ideas that are not fully 
developed, loose arguments, and preliminary results or sug- 
gestive illustrations rather than conclusive evidence. Taken 
together, all the essays point to the importance of e 
states and social movements in interaction with each other 
and with the larger international political economy. Read in 
the context of other research and theory in this area, they 
contribute to our growing understanding of movement evo- 
lution. 


Democracy, Capitalism and Empi in Late Victorian Brit- 
ain, 1885-1910. By E. Spencer 'Wellhofer. London: Mac- 
millan; New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1996. 264p. $59.95. 


William H. Field, Georgian Court College 


It is widely assumed that religion undergirded politics in 
late-Victonan and Edwardian Britain. The nineteenth-cen- 


tury historian Thomas Macaulay described the Anglican 
Church as “the Tory Party at prayer,” while the Liberal Party 
came together partly as the outgrowth of Nonconformist 
objections to the religious supremacy of the Anglican 
Church. In the light of this dominance, and the party system 
that sprang from it, the reasons for the rapid rise of the 
Labour Party in the early twentieth century and the near- 
total collapse of the Liberals after World War I present a 
puzzle. 

Scholars have grappled with this question repeatedly over 
the last sixty years. In The Strange Death of Liberal England, 
George Dangerfield (1935) ascribed the Liberal collapse to 
bickering among party elites and sheer bad luck. Ross 
McKibbin placed the blame on the doubling of the electorate 
following the franchise reform of 1918 (C. Matthew, R. 
McKibbin, and J. Kay, “The Franchise Factor in the Rise of 
the Labour Party,” English Histoncal Review, October 1976, 
pp. 723-52). Finally, Marxian and Weberian scholars point to 
socioeconomic change as the source of Liberal troubles and 
Labour success: As religion lost influence in individual lives 
and gave way to class as the primary basis of group identifi- 
cation, a class-based party system triumphed over the old 
religious cleavage. 

Democracy, Capitalism and Empire examines each of these 
hypotheses in light of the interplay between Britain’s late- 
nineteenth-century social structure and political forces. Spen- 
cer Wellhofer begins by showing the extent to which the 
traditional hierarchy that characterized pre-Victorian social 
structures was being challenged by a vanety of class and 
religious groups. It was clear that Alexander Pope’s seven- 
teenth-century view of society as a “vast chain of being” tying 
individual to individual in a preordained social hierarchy was 
disappearing, but it was not clear what social structure would 
replace it. By discussing alternate views of modernity put 
forth by Karl Marx, Lord Salisbury, William Gladstone, 
Alfred Marshall, and others, any one of which might have 
replaced the “vast chain of being,” Wellhofer introduces the 
reader to the political and social forces that were attempting 
to reshape British society. He then explores the data first 
presented by Kenneth Wald (1983) in Crosses on the Ballot. 
Using latent variable path analysis (LVPA), Wellhofer intro- 
duces a dynamic, quasi time-series element to his analysis 
such that he is able to uncover changes in electoral support 
over the eight elections between 1885 and 1910. The conclu- 
sions challenge conventional wisdom on the evolution of 
British politics and offer a comment on the country’s transi- 
tion to democracy. 

Wellhofer’s three conclusions challenge the findings of all 
three sets of scholars mentioned above. In contrast to class 
analysis, Wellhofer concludes that much of the Victorian 
working class existed outside the structures of organized 
religion and so did not find Liberal appeals to the Noncon- 
formist conscience compelling. As the Liberals focused more 
on these appeals, this unchurched working class grew increas- 
ingly disenchanted with the party and so was ripe for mobi- 
lization by Labour or cooptation by the Conservatives. In a 
challenge to the franchise argument, Wellhofer finds that 
both major parties developed viable recruitment strategies in 
response to the 1885 franchise expansion, but the Conserva- 
tive appeal to “Establishment, Education, Entertainment, 
and Empire” proved more attractive to the working classes 
than Liberal appeals to a nonexistent class solidarity. Well- 
hofer also downplays the effect of World War I. Although he 
does not examine electoral or social change after 1910, he 
finds considerable evidence that the Liberal Party, caught 
between a rising Labour Party and a restructuring Conserva- 
tive Party, was in serious electoral trouble well before the war 
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began. Labour’s success in capturing working class voters in 
peripheral Britain, coupled with similar Conservative success 
in the core and among Catholic voters throughout Britain, 
proved an insurmountable obstacle to the Liberals. 

These findings reinforce and add to other revisionist work 
on the period. In Political Change and the Labour Party 
1900-1918, Duncan Tanner (1990) challenged the notion 
that the electoral mobilization of a homogeneous working 
class doomed the Liberals. Wellhofer agrees that the working 
class was more divided than united, but he adds a strong 
regional component to the mix. While Tanner placed more 
emphasis on the political situations in individual constituen- 
cies, Wellhofer emphasizes rural and core-periphery differ- 
ences. These, along with the finding that the Liberals were in 
trouble as early as 1906, represent Wellhofer’s main depar- 
tures from Tanner’s argument. This more structured core- 
periphery framework adds more coherence to the period and 
allows a general comment on democratic transitions in the 
context of various alternative coalitions among land, labor, 
and capital. Traditional analyses of the European transition 
assume relatively monolithic social classes that enter into 
national alliances to further or retard democracy (e.g., Bar- 
rington Moore, Social Ongins of Dictatorship and Democracy, 
1968, and Gregory M. Luebbert, Liberalism, Fascism or Social 
Democracy, 1991). Wellhofer challenges this logic by relating 
Britain’s successful transition to the fragmented nature of 
rural Britain. Riven by class, religion, and territory, rural 
Britons divided their loyalties between the Liberals and 
Conservatives, precluding thereby the emergence of a fascist 
iron-and-rye coalition. 

While the conclusions are clear, the statistical argument is 
quite hard to follow for those unfamiliar with LVPA. Even 
though Wellhofer provides a brief appendix explaining the 
method and relating it to more familiar methods, readers are 
advised to develop a familiarity with the statistical tools prior 
to attempting to understand the evidence and to go slowly 
through the analytic chapters. The appendix alone is not a 
sufficient introduction to LVPA. Nevertheless, for country 
specialists, Democracy, Capitalism and Empire deserves to 
stand alongside the works of Duncan Tanner in providing a 
revisionist explanation for this turbulent period of British 
history, and it should be read as well by students of demo- 
cratic transitions in general. 


Corporatism and Comparative Politics: The Other Great 
“Ism.” By Howard J. Wiarda. Armonk, NY: M.E. Sharpe, 
1997. 221p. $59.95 cloth, $21.95 paper. 


Douglas A. Chalmers, Columbia University 


For some time now, political scientists have been using 
“corporatism” to describe state incorporation of social 
groups in many eras and regions. Almost three decades ago 
Howard Wiarda was an early contributor to this stream by 
describing the institutions resulting from distinctive cultural 
traditions in Latin America as corporatist. The volume under 
review seeks to provide a guide to the phenomenon, its 
various meanings, some scholarly contributors, and the 
trends in corporatist institutions themselves. A rapid over- 
view, it reads a bit like notes for an interesting class, using 
different perspectives, providing references to research top- 
ics, and, once, even admonishing the reader to review earlier 
chapters. 

Wiarda meets the challenge of discussing the cloud of 
lexical meanings of corporatism by classifying and typologiz- 
ing. The “things” Wiarda is classifying, however, are of 
several different kinds. He (appropriately) sometimes uses 
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the term “corporatism” to refer to political ideas, sometimes 
to institutions, and sometimes to the way social scientists 
organize their research and theory—which he calls their 
“approach.” It is a bit confusing and not always clear which 
he is addressing at any one time. I will comment on each. 

Wiarda gives a certain prominence to corporatism as an 
ideology, a set of ideas held by political actors and philoso- 
phers, combining norms and beliefs about the world. The 
subtitle of the book, “The Other Great Ism” (the other two 
are—not always consistently—Marxism and liberalism), high- 
lights his concern, as does the chapter on “The Corporatist 
Idea throughout History.” He is more interested in the 
movements espousing them than in elaborating the ideas 
themselves, however. It was in the century after the French 
Revolution in continental Europe, he argues, that the corpo- 
ratist ideology was strongest, rivaling Marxism (or socialism) 
and liberalism. He has an interesting summary discussion of 
the entanglement of corporatism and fascism. In those eras, 
the idea of a third “ism” seems appropriate, but in the last 
forty years, the division into three streams seems rather more 
forced, certainly ın terms of a conscious set of ideas. He notes 
that corporatism as an ideology has faded in the last part of 
the twentieth century, even as the practice grew. He calls the 
surge of corporatist institutions after World War II by the 
name of “manifest corporatism,” negatively highlighting that 
constitutional designers avoided the term. Particularly when 
talking about corporatism in the United States, he empha- 
sizes the controversial nature of corporatist ideology, al- 
though he professes to see a revival recently, with labels such 
as “communalism, solidarism, cooperatism or even ethnic 
pride” (p. 14). 

He talks at greater length about corporatist institutions. 
Chapters 4—6 offer sketches of their character in many 
different world settings, including the United States. Rather 
than provide a definition for what is common to all its 
manifestations—he considers but rejects Schmitter’s much- 
cited one—Wiarda suggests three guidelines to distinguish 
corporatist institutions from other types, that is, a strong but 
not totalitarian state, a limited number of interest groups, 
and interest groups that are part of the state. In one 
classification, he identifies four types of corporatism, which 
emerged in order in Europe and at various times, and mixes 
in other parts of the world. These are natural, ideological, 
manifest, and neocorporatism. Natural corporatism is iden- 
tified with “basic, historic, grassroots organizational units on 
which early society is structured” (p. 95). These include 
families, clans, and neighborhood associations. Presumably 
they become corporatist only when they are explicitly built 
into the state. Ideological corporatism covers a wide range of 
conservative and official efforts to incorporate interests pre- 
emptively into the state apparatus. Manifest corporatism 
refers to the arrangements put into place before and after 
World War II in Europe and to some extent in the United 
States to manage social conflict. Neocorporatism emerged, 
he says, in the 1960s and is identified with incorporation of 
interests in various policy processes. 

Applying these various categories in many different coun- 
tries, Wiarda brings together a wide range of observations 
about political organization of interests. It is not a simple or 
altogether consistent scheme of analysis; the definitional 
boundaries are not always clear. But he conveys the sense of 
variety. 

A recurring preoccupation of the book is with corporatism 
as an “approach.” Wiarda devotes a chapter to this, “To- 
wards a Corporatist Model,” and makes numerous references 
to controversies among scholars, including himself. He im- 
plies that there are three great approaches, too, but he is 
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better at drawing distinctions among scholarly emphases 
within the corporatist school than kn contrasting it with others 
or in explaining what an “approath” is. At various times, he 
also calls it a model, an analytical framework, and a para- 
digm. The language throughout most of the book assumes 
that a corporatism approach is far more than simply noting 
certain institutions, but later Wiarda says it should be thought 
of as “an heuristic tool, a teaching device, a means to 
conceptualize certain social and political trends that other 
approaches are either silent on or provide inadequate in- 
sights to... a set of suggestions that alert us to new areas of 
study” (p. 182). A few lines later, however, he refers to it as 
“widely accepted as an explanatory device.” Rather than 
decide on one understanding of an “approach,” he returns to 
illustrations of how looking for state incorporation of groups 
turns up many significant examples. 

A chief concern in distinguishing among intellectual trends 
is highlighting the importance of traditions and culture in 
thinking about corporatism. To, meet criticisms that his 
earlier work on the “distinct tradition” implied corporatism 
was unique to Latin America, Wiarda emphasizes corporatist 
tendencies linked to other traditions, including Confucianism 
in China and various tribalisms in Africa. 

With its many references to different institutions and rich 
set of classifications, this book could serve as an introduction 
to the concept. It needs to be supplemented, however, by 
more analysis before the idea of a third great “ism” can be 
taken seriously. 


Class Counts: Comparative Studies in Class Analysis. By 
Erik Olin Wright. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1997. 576p. $64.95 cloth, $27.95' paper. 


Tom Mayer, University of Colorado 


The Comparative Class Analysis| Project, some results of 
which are reported in this book, isione of the few truly great 
social research endeavors of our| time. Carried on over a 
period of 17 years, it sheds more light on existing structures 
of inequality ın advanced capitalist countries than any other 
research of which I am aware. Through the efforts of Erik 
Wright and his coworkers, a unified questionnaire about class 
relations was administered to random samples of labor force 
participants in more than 15 capitalist countries. The data 
analyzed in Class Counts comes'from Australia, Canada, 
Japan, Norway, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. All students of social inequality, irrespective of 
theoretical inclination, are deeply indebted to Wright for the 
intelligent planning and dogged determination needed to 
complete this enormous undertaking. 

Wright initiated the project to help develop a theoretically 
coherent and empirically viable Marxist class analysis. He was 
particularly troubled by the question of how Marxist theory, 
a system organized around a polarized concept of class, could 
deal with intermediate locations commonly called the middle 
class. Class Counts is the fifth book Wright has written or 
coauthored using information and/or ideas from the project. 
It is a quantitatively oriented book specifically written (1) to 
persuade non-Marxist social scientists that Marxist class 
analysis can produce rigorous and interesting empirical result 
and (2) to convince Marxists that useful results can be 
obtained through quantitative research methods. As in all of 
Wright’s written work, the prose is vigorous, concise, and 
steadfastly free from unnecessary Jargon. Wright has a re- 
markable capacity to extract empirically testable propositions 
from a diverse and often contested theoretical literature. As 
a consequence, Class Counts ranks as one of the most 
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conceptually integrated and theoretically focused research 
reports I have ever encountered. 

The class analysis practiced by Wright is based on the 
notion of exploitation conceived as an “antagonistic interde- 
pendence of material interests.” The basis of exploitation is 
an asymmetric relation in which one group possesses certain 
productive resources, and another group is excluded from 
access to them. The material welfare of the former group 
depends upon the material deprivation of the latter. In a 
capitalist society the principal form of exploitation derives 
from ownership of the means of production. This defines 
three basic classes: capitalists (exploiters), workers (exploit- 
ed), and petty bourgeois (neither exploiter nor exploited). 
The class structure of a modern capitalist society is far more 
complex, however, than this threefold division suggests. Two 
other dimensions are needed to define capitalist class struc- 
ture: relationship to authority within production and posses- 
sion of skills or expertise. 

In a previous book, Classes (1985), Wright conceptualized 
authority and expertise as types of property each giving rise 
to a distinctive form of exploitation. Despite the symmetry of 
this approach, he no longer finds it satisfactory, and Class 
Counts does not use the concepts of organizational or skill 
exploitation prominent in the earlier book. This creates 
certain theoretical problems for an approach founded on the 
notion of exploitation. What is the conceptual status of 
authority and expertise, and why are they necessary to define 
capitalist class structure? Are class locations endowed with 
high-authority and/or high-expertise exploiters or exploited? 
If they are not exploiters, what is the source of the high 
incomes and special privileges associated with these loca- 
tions? Wright acknowledges the conceptual incompleteness 
of this book, but he deliberately avoids extended engagement 
with these troublesome issues. Despite these theoretical 
shifts, he uses the same twelve-class typology to characterize 
advanced capitalist class structure and do empirical research 
as in his 1985 book. 

The empirical investigations reported in Class Counts are 
divided into four major parts. Part I concerns transforma- 
tions of capitalist class structure since 1960 and particularly 
the expansion of the petty bourgeoisie over the past two 
decades. Part II deals with the permeability of class bound- 
aries to intergenerational mobility, friendship formation, and 
marriage. The relation between class and gender is discussed 
in Part IN, while Part IV considers the links between class 
structure and class consciousness. Ten of the 17 chapters are 
based on previously published articles, but all have been 
edited and revised for narrative continuity. This book does 
not read like a conglomeration of discrete articles. On the 
contrary, if comes across as a wide-ranging but internally 
coherent interpretation of contemporary capitalist class 
structure. 

The studies carried out under the comparative project 
show that the class division based upon ownership of produc- 
tive means has significant consequences for numerous as- 
pects of capitalist society. Indeed, it proves important ın 
almost every analysis reported in Class Counts. Nevertheless, 
advanced capitalist societies exhibit much variation both in 
the nature of class relations and the effects of class structure. 
This book contains more than 130 charts and tables, many of 
them highly informative.and some ingeniously conceived. A 
review cannot do justice to the depth and variety of material 
covered, but I shall mention a few specific empirical findings. 

Even when narrowly defined, the working class is the 
largest segment in advanced capitalist societies; if more 
broadly conceived, then it constitutes a clear majority of the 
labor force in all countries studied. Contrary to Marust 
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expectations, however, the American working class has de- 
clined in size since 1960, and this decline seems to be 
accelerating. Also contrary to Marxist expectations, the 
American petty bourgeoisie has been increasing since about 
1980, an expansion not attributable to sectoral shifts in the 
U.S. economy. In every country studied, women are much 
more proletarianized than men, and they are conspicuously 
excluded from class locations involving a combination of 
expertise and managerial authority. 

One of Wright’s most original contributions is his Marxist 
analysis of the permeability of class boundaries. He succeeds 
both in formulating plausible Marxist hypotheses about per- 
meability and in using loglinear methods to test these hypoth- 
eses. Wright considers three class boundaries: between own- 
ership and nonownership of means of production (property 
boundary), between possession and nonpossession of exper- 
tise (expertise boundary), and between exercise and nonex- 
ercise of authority (authority boundary). He examines three 
ways these boundaries could be penetrated—intergeneration- 
al mobility, friendship formation, and marriage—and four 
different capitalist societies: Canada, Norway, Sweden, and 
the United States. The authority boundary proves most 
permeable, the property boundary least permeable, and the 
expertise boundary intermediate between these two. This 
same permeability order holds for mobility, friendship, and 
marriage and in all four countries (with a minor variation in 
the case of Sweden). Moreover, authority-expertise-property 
is the permeability order predicted by Wright’s version of 
Marxist theory. 

In both Sweden and the United States, class has negligible 
influence on the distribution of housework between men and 
women. Women of all classes perform the majority of 
housework whether or not they are in the paid labor force. 
Women are underrepresented in class locations that exercise 
authority within all seven capitalist countries studied in Class 
Counts. The gender gap in workplace authority is relatively 
small in the United States and Australia, relatively large in 
the Scandinavian countries, and huge in Japan. Although the 
underrepresentation of women in positions of authority 
apparently results from discrimination, the glass ceiling hy- 
pothesis—that the relative disadvantage of women ın secur- 
ing further advancement increases with movement up the 
corporate hierarchy—is not supported in most countries 
studied. 

As might be expected, class consciousness is closely asso- 
ciated with class location. The anticapitalism of the working 
class in Sweden, the United States, and Japan equals or 
exceeds that of any other class. Conversely, the procapitalist 
consciousness of the capitalist class in these three countries is 
not exceeded by any other class. Nevertheless, the relation- 
ship between class structure and class consciousness exhibits 
much variability. Class consciousness is highly polarized in 
Sweden, where three sharply delineated ideological blocks 
exist: an anticapitalist block centered on the traditional 
working class, a procapitalist block including capitalists and 
expert managers, and an ideologically intermediate block 
including all class locations that might be considered middle 
class. Japan, in contrast, shows very little ideological polar- 
ization along class lines, mainly because the Japanese capi- 
talist class is less procapitalist than its Swedish or American 
counterparts. The relationship between class structure and 
class consciousness in the United States lies somewhere 
between these extremes, probably closer to Sweden than 
Japan. 

Class Counts demonstrates once again that Wright is a 
versatile and imaginative analyst of data. One learns a lot 
about making sensible research decisions by reading the 
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methodological appendices attached to twelve of the chap- 
ters in this book. Wright also shows impressive intellectual 
honesty. He often admits being surprised and befuddled by a 
result, and he steadfastly calls attention to findings that 
contradict his own theoretical predilections. He routinely 
indicates that his own methodological practices may con- 
found the interpretation of results, and he willingly acknowl- 
edges when his theoretical formulations are incomplete, 
possibly inconsistent, or otherwise unsatisfactory. Other so- 
cial scientists should emulate these practices. 

I find much to admire about this important book but also 
some grounds for criticism. Attentive readers will notice that 
the data are rather old. The U.S. and Swedish samples were 
collected in 1980, and the most recent survey in this batch 
(Japan) was fielded a full decade ago. American and Swedish 
societies have changed a great deal since 1980. While change 
does not negate the value of analysis, it renders some of the 
conclusions obsolete and mandates an effort to locate these 
particular snapshots of class structure within some larger 
historical trajectory. Wright does not use all the data seem- 
ingly available to him. Fully half the empirical chapters rely 
exclusively upon U.S. and Swedish data, or upon U.S. data 
alone. This unexplained limitation renders Class Counts more 
like Wright’s earlier Classes than it would need to be. One 
gets the impression of a scholar who has accomplished a 
Herculean task but still lacks sufficient energy to reach a fully 
satisfactory conclusion. 

Throughout this book Wright struggles to show that Marx- 
ist class analysis is different and better than Weberian class 
analysis as represented by Robert Erikson, Anthony Giddens, 
and John Goldthorpe. Wright considers the major contrast to 
be the Marxist emphasis on production relations and exploi- 
tation. This is certainly an important distinction, but I do not 
regard it as the decisive difference between Marxist and 
Weberian class analysis. The really decisive difference 
emerges from the Marxist conviction that capitalism is 
doomed and that class analysis should be used to explain why 
it is historically condemned and what will replace it. This 
orientation gives Marxist class analysis an inherently dynamic 
thrust largely absent in 1ts Weberian counterpart. It is also 
largely absent in Wright’s approach to class analysis. 

Despite my own sympathies with analytical Marxism, I find 
Wright’s efforts to vindicate Marxist class analysis vis-a-vis its 
Weberian rival only marginally successful. Notwithstanding 
prodigious labor and imposing methodological ingenuity, he 
has not fundamentally altered our understanding of capitalist 
class structure. Indeed, I believe Weberian class analysts 
could have obtained most of his important results. Marxist 
class concepts were crafted to explain how society changes 
over time, not to delineate an essentially static stratification 
system. If the terrain of intellectual combat must be the 
capacity to describe and analyze such a system, then Marxist 
class analysis will not outperform, and probably not even 
match, its Weberian competitor. If the capitalist system is 
immune to fundamental self-generated structural change, 
then there seems little point to even the most sophisticated 
variant of Marxist class analysis. 


Markets, States, and Public Policy: Privatization in Britain 
and France. By Nikolaos Zahariadis. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1995. 229p. $39.50. 


Anthony Daley, Connecticut College 


The relationship between politics and markets has changed 
dramatically in the last generation. Political elites in both 
advanced and developing countries have for the most part 
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forsaken attempts to control market outcomes through the 
ownership of productive assets. The thinking that nonmarket 
criteria—political bargaining, party competition, bureau- 
cratic intnhgue—should not influence microeconomic behav- 
ior has became the mantra not only of the business press 
(where one would expect it) but|also of important schools of 
comparative political economy. The demise of communism in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet! Union only reinforced this 
ideological dominance. 

Nikolaos Zahariadis challenges the thinking that privatiza- 
tion can be explained only by the dominance of ideas. He 
argues that policy entrepreneurs still have powerful incen- 
tives to increase state power despite economists’ arguments 
of relative efficiencies. He asks explicitly why political elites 
should relinquish power and move state assets to the private 
sector. This is an important, if frequently neglected, question. 
While the answer may appear obvious to those already 
converted, the careful scholar finds that elegant models of 
social behavior rarely predict the nuts and bolts of political 
choice. 

The author develops a a of public policy to explain 
why some assets remain in state hands while others are sold 
off. That model borrows heavily! from John Kingdon’s work 
on predecisions in American politics (Agendas, Alternatives, 
and Public Policies, 1984). Zahariadis extends this work to 
explain both agenda setting and/decision making. He posits 
three policy “streams”’—problems, policies, and politics— 
that flow through organizations and whose convergence 
during opportune moments create the outcome that is to be 
explained. Zahariadis suggests that governments decide to 
privatize state-owned assets when three conditions are ful- 
filled: policies become available within the relevant policy 
community (operationalized by |what are called “technical 
feasibility” and “value acceptability”), the government needs 
the money because of budgetary pressures, and the appro- 
priate parties are in power. He |applies that model to case 
studies of three economic sectors (oil, telecommunications, 
and railways) in Britain and France. 

This is a tidy model that allows!the author to explain policy 
outcomes in six total sectors. He finds that oil was privatized 
in both countries because the policy streams converged, what 
he calls “coupling.” In contrast! railways remained in the 
public sector—at least until after the manuscript was finished 
for the British case—because of technical difficulties in 
Britain and broad unpopularity in France. Likewise, France 
Télécom remained state-owned while British Telecom was 
privatized because the policy process in the former was 
impeded by its position in the state administration. Instead, 
the telecommunications market, both for telephony and 
equipment, was liberalized in France by the introduction of 
competition. : 

This book has much to recommend it. It attempts to 
comprehend the policy process for an ideologically charged 
issue. It argues cogently against purely deductive theoretical 
reasoning from the public choice and property rights perspec- 
tives to suggest that privatization politics is more compli- 
cated, at least partially because interests cannot be assumed. 
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It skirts the thorny issue of “national styles of policy making” 
(for which exceptions can always be found) and instead 
examines the details of individual economic sectors. As such, 
it contributes to a growing literature in comparative political 
economy that examines subnational variation. It makes a very 
useful distinction between privatization and liberalization— 
two terms frequently confused in the literature—by arguing 
that the former concerns a transfer of ownership while the 
latter speaks to market form. Then it discusses cases in which 
liberalization may be a prelude to privatization or a substitute 
for it. 

Unfortunately, the book also suffers from problems. First, 
the absence of field work deprives the study of important data 
for the argument. For instance, the author needed to explore 
in greater depth the dynamics of policy networks in both 
countries in order to uncover the role of managers and policy 
intellectuals in promoting and executing ‘privatization. Like- 
wise, the unwillingness to examine key cleavages within both 
the British Conservatives and the French Gaullists deprives 
this study of empirical richness. Such data can only be 
garnered through careful interviewing. Second, the study 
suffers from a failure to lınk privatization to industrial policy. 
For instance, a closer analysis of French industrial policy in 
the 1980s would uncover a key clue to the facility of later 
efforts at privatization: Socialist nationalization was accom- 
panied by both production rationalization and financial re- 
capitalization. Thus, state-owned firms were in good shape 
when the Chirac government in 1986 and the Balladur 
government in 1993 drew up lists of companies eligible to be 
transferred out of the public sector. Third, while the author 
claims to bridge comparative public policy and comparative 
political economy, he underemphasizes the effects of markets 
on political decision making. Fourth, the model borders on 
tautological reasoning. Suggesting that “technical feasibility” 
and “value acceptability” are proxies for the bubbling up of 
ideas within the relevant policy community is really only 
saying that ideas win out both when they are possible and 
when powerful forces back them. This is hardly illuminating. 

This reviewer’s reservations about the book have as much 
to do with the literature on comparative public policy as with 
this work. The mability to conceptualize economic institu- 
tions has plagued historical institutionalism, for instance. 
More generally, the tendency to prioritize model-building at 
the expense of explaming political dynamics has been an 
unfortunate side effect of the partial victory of “theory” over 
“area studies” in the study of comparative politics. Indeed, 
such acontextualization diminishes both the endurance of 
theoretical insights and the capacity to explain the messiness 
of politics. 

Reconfiguring national markets will remain a political job. 
By recognizing the utility of state-owned assets for policy 
purposes, the author avoids the self-fulfilling reasoning of 
much of the literature. By examining the policy process 
cross-nationally, this book provides a contribution to a con- 
tentious issue that remains important to British and French 
politics. 
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Debt Games: Strategic Interaction in International Debt 
Rescheduling. By Vinod K. Aggarwal. Cambridge and New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1996. 613p. $24.95. 


Cédric Dupont, Graduate Institute of 
International Studies, Geneva 


The cascade of financial distress that hit most developing 
countries after the tightening of U.S. monetary policy in 1981 
has been a major threat to the international financial and 
trading order in the 1980s and early 1990s. To defuse the 
crisis, distressed debtors, overly exposed lenders, and inter- 
national institutions have repeatedly engaged in often dra- 
matic rounds of bargaining over the rescheduling of loans. 
What has been the result of these negotiations? In fact, 
there has been significant variation over time and across 
cases in the extent to which debtors have undertaken 
economic adjustment, banks have written down debts, and 
creditor governments and international organizations have 
intervened in the bargaining process. The central aim of 
Debt Games is to explain this variation through an impres- 
sive theoretical, comparative, and historical analysis span- 
ning 170 years of debt rescheduling involving Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 

The book goes significantly beyond standard game-theo- 
retic approaches to model international interactions. Most 
studies simply read actors’ preferences off the bargaining 
outcome, or at best provide only casual empirical evidence 
for assigned payoffs. Instead, this work provides the reader 
with an operationalizable game-theoretic model based on a 
“situational theory” of bargaining. The approach consists of a 
formal method to derive payoffs for actors depending on 
their basic goals and their individual situations. Based on a 
set of coding rules, the analyst simply has to code the three 
variables that define an actor’s situation—debt rescheduling 
resources, overall capabilities, and coalitional stability. The 
theory then allows one to derive a game structure for the 
bilateral interaction between lenders and debtors, as well as 
some informal insights on how the game might change in the 
future either through actors’ efforts or through intervention 
by third parties. To solve the games for bargaining outcomes, 
the only formal skill that a potential user of the model needs 
is an understanding of the concept of Nash equilibrium to 
solve static normal form games. 

The carefully designed theoretical framework pays off in 
the empirical work. The author examines 61 cases of debt 
rescheduling involving Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, and Peru 
over the last 170 years. He divides this long time period into 
four epochs defined by overall systemic factors and analyzes 
variation ın outcomes across these different epochs. Overall, 
the model successfully predicts debt rescheduling outcomes 
in 85% of the cases. The book also has some interesting 
policy implications, including the fact that a limited set of 
structural conditions appears to determine the behavior of 
actors. Decision makers should therefore not be caught 
unprepared for the inevitable next crisis of debt rescheduling. 

Such an ambitious study involves a series of modeling 
assumptions and coding rules that are open to challenge. 
Obviously, empirical coding of discrete variables remains a 
subjective enterprise, and readers may question some of the 
61 cases included in the book. But Aggarwal has the basic 
point right: His predictions can be falsified, and the burden of 
proof is on his critics. There are, however, more serious 
potential questions worth considering. First, whereas the 
trend in international relations has been toward the analysis 
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of the role of limited information, Aggarwal’s games are 
complete information games. Lenders and debtors do not 
know what the other one will do, but they always know the 
structure of the game based on the actors’ individual situa- 
tions. Aggarwal argues that this assumption of complete 
information is a better approximation of actors’ behavior 
than using incomplete information because, “as we shall see 
in the empirical cases, actors generally have a good sense of 
the kinds of actors they face in negotiations” (p. 57). He 
claims in the concluding chapter that his empirical work 
provides support for this assertion, but I have difficulty with 
the assumption that an actor can always be sure of his 
opponent’s domestic coalitional stability, irrespective of the 
kind of domestic political system. Uncertainty about an 
opponent’s domestic processes tends to be a major source of 
influence on outcomes of international negotiations. I do not 
see why this would not apply to debt rescheduling. The 
author does point to the trade-offs involved in relaxing the 
condition of complete information. Each actor could be 
facing eight or more possible types of opponents. To my 
knowledge no one has ever done something similar. Most of 
the existing work that tests limited information models either 
assumes two types of actors or a continuum of types (which 
would make empirical coding a nightmare). 

Second, the book’s treatment of change is questionable. In 
Aggarwal’s model, new outcomes in future bargaining inter- 
actions may come from change in actors’ individual situations 
owing to their dissatisfaction with bargaining outcomes or 
because of exogenous shocks. Dissatisfied actors may attempt 
to manipulate either their own or their opponent’s individual 
situation and use power resources, norms and rules, or allies 
to achieve their goal. While this is an intriguing argument, the 
book does not provide any systematic way of applying this 
intuitive logic to the games beyond estimating a likelihood of 
change. There is no endogenous treatment of change through 
the repeated analysis of normal form games, only some 
indirect assessment through the concept of goodwill, which is 
discussed at length in a technical appendix. 

Third, the modeling of strategic interaction does, not 
include the behavior of third-party organizations or govern- 
ments. Instead, the author follows a “simple utility maximiz- 
ing decision rule under certainty” (p. 79) to explain the 
behavior of these actors. Although he agrees that this is a 
“significant simplification” (p. 79), Aggarwal gives no sub- 
stantive justification for this choice. 

In sum, the discussion on these three important modeling 
assumptions boils down to the trade-offs that any scholar 
has to make between theoretical elegance and empirical 
robustness. It should be obvious to anyone who has tried to 
apply game-theoretic models to in-depth empirical studies 
that Aggarwal needed to make modeling choices. The 
author is relatively unique in his openness in presenting an 
autocritique of his approach. The question for a reviewer, 
then, is to decide whether the choices he made yield a 
compelling analytical account of debt rescheduling. On 
this score, Debt Games is a tour de force. It is well 
balanced, with a nice mix of abstract concepts, real-world 
indicators, and empirical richness that goes beyond “illus- 
trative” case studies. I have no doubt that one could make 
a different set of trade-offs between theoretical complexity 
and empirical applicability. But this impressive book 
should serve as a useful benchmark for years to come. 
Scholars and graduate students alike will find it to be a 
valuable source of modeling ideas that goes well beyond 
the examination of international debt rescheduling. 
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Security Threatened: Surveying Israeli Opinion on War and 
Peace. By Asher Arian. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1996. 308p. $64.95 cloth, $22.95 paper. 


Michael Barnett, University of Wisconsin-Madison 


More Israelis than ever accept the idea of a Palestinian state, 
yet more Israelis than ever also favor a more hawkish security 
policy; more Israelis than ever accept the Oslo Accords, yet 
more I{sraelis also view them as a threat to their security. 
Those looking to sort through the mixed signals of Israelt 
public opinion on security and the peace process should 
begin with Asher Arian’s Securty Threatened. An authorita- 
tive and exhaustive study by one|of the pioneer and premier 
scholars in the field, the bookl is sweeping in scope and 
judicious in its attempt to sift through the changing causes, 
nuances, and profiles of Israeli opinion on security. 

By employing recent advances in survey research and 
political psychology, Arian addresses and assesses a number 
of pressing issues concerning the malleable and shifting 
Israeli public opinion on security and peace. The book is 
organized topically. Chapter 2 explores the changing rela- 
tionship between the Israeli population’s general sense of 
security against its perception of|an implacable Arab threat. 
Chapter 3 offers a series of observations concerning Israeli 
perception of peace and its likelihood. Chapter 4 examines 
the changing security environment of the 1980s and 1990s 
and its effect on Israeli public opinion. Chapter 5 examines 
the relationship between public opinion and policymaking. 
Chapter 6 explores the source of|Israelis’ confidence in their 
survival given their perception of a high-threat environment. 
Chapter 7 employs prospect theory to examine the willing- 
ness to take risks for peace. [Chapter 8 explores value 
hierarchies such as democracy, a Jewish state, and security; 
their tensions and trade-offs; dnd how different political 
parties bundle these hierarchies in different ways. Chapter 9 
surveys the relationship among opinion, security, and democ- 
racy. The concluding chapter e lores some central tenets 
and myths concerning Israeli pu lic opinion on security. 

A real strength of the book is lits systematic evaluation of 
the complex and sometimes jcontradictory relationship 
among different demographic groups, political parties, and 
opinions on security issues. Some common observations, such 
as lower socioeconomic groups tend to be more hawkish than 
those better off, are largely confirmed; but even here Arian’s 
determination to go beyond the'usually suspected relation- 
ships leads to some unexpected findings. The historical 
breadth of the study (1962-94) í enables him to track some 
fascinating developments in Israels public opinion against the 
background of wars, changmg governments, and ongoing 
security crises. 

Although Israel is well known for its strong cleavages, 
Arian isolates three features of Israeli public opinion that are 
common across and sometimes funify the ranks. First, the 
Israeli public distinguishes between security and peace. Se- 
curity is a short-term issue that involves the provision of 
safety and well-being from immiediate threats. Peace is a 
long-term issue that requires an| agreement between Israel 
and its Arab enemies to cease hostilities. On security issues 
Israelis are fairly militant and |have become increasingly 
disposed toward policies that deal harshly with terrorism and 
disturbances in the territories. Gn peace issues, they have 
become more conciliatory and more accepting of a possible 
Palestinian state. Although the: book concludes in 1994, 
Arian’s observations help explain why many Israelis who 
supported the peace process nevertheless voted for Netan- 
yahu, who promised security in the 1995 Israeli election. 

Second, there has been an acrt ss-the-board swing by the 


Israeli public toward conciliation. While background vari- 
ables such as education, age, and religiosity help predict the 
general orientation toward the peace process, a general shift 
has occurred. This development is largely attributable to the 
Intifada and the Gulf War; both events caused Israelis to lose 
faith that the territories could deliver Israel’s long-term 
security and to contemplate the once oo possibility 
of a Palestinian state. 

A third common feature is what A calls the “People 
Apart Syndrome,” that is, Israelis feel they dwell in a 
high-threat environment yet are confident they will overcome 
those threats. To explain such enduring confidence amid 
constant menace, Arian identifies a belief system that com- 
bines the traits of perceived success (have persevered in the 
past), denial (no choice), differentiation (“good” versus 
“bad” Arabs), and the People Apart Syndrome. But the 
syndrome, which most Israelis share in some part, is the 
principal way they are able to overcome their anxieties 
regarding security. The syndrome has two elements: “God- 
and-us” refers to the mystical and religious relationship 
involving God, the Jewish people, and perseverance; “go-it- 
alone” suggests that the world is against the Jewish state. This 
belief system helps explain continued optimism in an envi- 
ronment that is chronically ominous; the persistence of a 
sense of community; and attitudes toward the peace pro- 
cess—those who rejected both arguments were likely to be 
more conciliatory, those who accepted both were least likely. 
But most Israelis believe in some aspects of the People Apart 
Syndrome. 

Two shortcomings of the book stand out. Disappointing is 
the decision to exclude the Israeli Arabs from the survey. 
Perhaps they “do not take part in the security debate,” as 
Arian observes to justify their exclusion from his study, 
because they are never asked. The result is that nearly 20% of 
the population is invisible from public'opinion but quite 
capable of shaping the outcome of Israeli elections and the 
peace process. Second, the book conveys such a mass of 
information through plentiful tables, graphs, and charts that 
it is easy for the reader to drown in the statistics. It seems that 
Arian is more concerned with presenting the immense data 
he has collected over the years than with trying to sew the 
pieces together into a guiding account. 

The book begs for a postscript regarding the events that 
have occurred since it went to press: the assassination of 
Rabin, the election of Netanyahu, the status of the peace 
process. I look forward to this edition. Until then, I highly 
recommend this book to students of political behavior and 
comparative politics as well as to those who want to gain a 
better understanding of how changing views of the Israel 
public affect the peace process. 


The Dynamics of Foreign Policy Analysis: The Carter Ad- 
ministration and the Neutron Bomb. By Vincent A. Auger. 
Lanham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 1996. 160p. $52.50 
cloth, $21.95 paper. 


Richard J. Payne, Minors State University 


The end of the Cold War 1s challenging many of the 
assumptions on which American foreign policy is made as 
well as theories explarning the policymaking process. Vincent 
A. Auger finds the dominant conceptual frameworks, single- 
factor analyses and integrative analyses, inadequate. Single- 
factor analysis concentrates on the influence exerted by a 
single individual or institution on foreigh policy decisions. 
Integrative analysis, by contrast, attempts to demonstrate 
how patterns of relationships among individual components 
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of the policy process influence policy outcomes. The author’s 
principal objective is to offer a supplementary perspective to 
prevailing modes of conceptualizing the foreign policy pro- 
cess. 

Auger believes that the general preoccupation with the 
methodological elegance of spare theoretical models and 
parsimony pursued for the purpose of theoretical rigor often 
prevent foreign policy analysts from presenting a more 
accurate analysis of how particular foreign policies were 
formulated. He argues that there are three major weaknesses 
in most models of foreign policy analysis. First, these models 
provide an essentially static analysis of the dynamic and fluid 
process of policymaking. Second, they do not adequately 
portray the sequential aspects of policy choice, largely be- 
cause they tend to be ahistorical. Third, most categories of 
analysis concentrate on domestic actors and influences and 
generally disregard or downplay how international factors, 
such as negotiations with allies and adversaries, domestic 
realities within countries that are affected by American 
foreign policies, and general international systemic con- 
straints affect policy formulation in the United States. 

Auger calls for a more inclusive, comprehensive, and 
dynamic framework that is more sensitive to the dynamic 
nature of the policy process, the twists and turns, values of 
policymakers, and the political trade-offs inherent in the 
formulation of foreign policy. This approach underscores the 
need for foreign policy analysts to cross disciplinary bound- 
aries. He believes that this more complex and nuanced 
perspective will reward those concerned with foreign policy 
with a better understanding of the past as well as the present. 
Furthermore, it provides a more accurate gauge for analyzing 
future policy choices. 

To accomplish his objective of offering a supplementary 
perspective to prevailing modes of conceptualizing the for- 
eign policy process, Auger presents a carefully researched 
and detailed analysis of the Carter administration’s handling 
of decisions on the production of the neutron bomb. Instead 
of limiting his analysis to bureaucratic politics, executive- 
legislative relations, and alliance politics, Auger examines all 
the major participants in what he calls “the policy making 
odyssey of the neutron bomb.” These include the president 
and his senior advisors, various executive branch bureaucra- 
cies, the Congress, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) allies (particularly West Germany), and the Soviet 
Union. While such a broad focus lacks the neatness of spare 
theoretical models, it clearly shows the complex nature of 
decision making and how presidents are constrained by 
decisions made by previous administrations. 

Auger discusses the historical context of Carter’s decision 
on the neutron bomb. President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles and the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff Admiral Arthur W. Radford believed 
that nuclear weapons would reduce military costs and simul- 
taneously protect U.S. global interest. Eisenhower’s strategy, 
called the New Look, was challenged by the Soviet Union’s 
production of nuclear weapons and its ability to launch 
intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBMs). No longer could 
the United States and its NATO allies use nuclear weapons 
without risking Soviet retaliation. Furthermore, conflicts 
between the superpowers in Europe threatened the nuclear 
devastation of the United States. This new reality strongly 
influenced President John F. Kennedy and his secretary of 
defense, Robert McNamara, to regard nuclear weapons very 
differently from the view of the Eisenhower administration. 
The distinction between nuclear weapons and conventional 
forces was sharpened, and the goal of American foreign 
policy was changed from using nuclear weapons in Europe to 
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maintaining a credible deterrent in Western Europe and 
diminishing the likelihood of a nuclear war between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. While the Nixon and 
Ford administrations adopted policies consistent with those 
of the Kennedy-Johnson administrations, the former believed 
that nuclear weapons could be used to prevent escalation to 
a full-scale nuclear war between the superpowers. Limited 
nuclear options (LNOs) were seen as effectively lessening 
escalatory pressures and simultaneously bolstering the cred- 
ibility of the U.S. deterrent. Budget cuts in the aftermath of 
the Vietnam War strengthened this perception. 

President Carter, who was confronted with strong U.S. and 
NATO support for several theater nuclear weapons, had 
publicly committed his admumistration to diminishing U.S. 
reliance on nuclear weaponry. Indeed, his long-range goal 
was to “eliminate all nuclear weapons from the face of the 
earth.” Carters own values and views on nuclear weapons 
played a crucial role in the neutron bomb decision. Fearing 
that endorsing production of the neutron bomb would un- 
dermine his credibility, Carter essentially allowed the Penta- 
gon to cultivate public and institutional support for the 
neutron bomb. Moreover, few officials in the Carter admin- 
istration were knowledgeable about this weapon. Congres- 
sional opposition to Carter’s defense and foreign policies in 
general and disagreements between National Security Coun- 
cil officials and the president’s political advisors on the 
neutron bomb only complicated the administration’s deci- 
sion-making process. 

One of the most important contributions of this book is the 
author's discussion of how the Carter administration involved 
the European allies in the decision on the neutron bomb to 
obtain a negative decision on its production. Although Auger 
correctly points out that Carter’s decision to ask the NATO 
allies to support deployment of the neutron bomb before it 
was built was unprecedented, it could also be argued that the , 
president’s consultation with allies who were directly affected 
by the decision was a healthy development in alliance rela- 
tions. Contrary to Auger’s view that expecting the allies to 
make a quick decision on such a controversial issue “was truly 
optimistic,” giving the Europeans a decisive role was consis- 
tent with Carter’s position on nuclear weapons. In light of the 
dominant views within the Carter administration, Auger 
clearly overstates the point when he claims that administra- 
tion officials were dismayed by the reaction of the allies to the 
neutron bomb’s notoriety. 

The influence of domestic politics both in the United 
States and Europe on American foreign policies 1s clearly 
documented. The political left in West Germany strongly 
opposed deployment of the neutron bomb. Many German 
military officers feared that placing this weapon in the heart 
of Europe would exacerbate problems with the Soviets, 
threaten detente, and trigger a nuclear war in Germany if 
conflict erupted. Germany’s central foreign policy objective 
of Ostpolitik would certainly be undermined by actions the 
Soviets deemed provocative. In fact, as the author points out, 
the Soviets helped to mfluence American policy on the 
neutron bomb by launching a campaign in Western Europe 
against it. Apart from damaging West German relations with 
Fast Germany, the neutron bomb debate put the Soviet 
Union in a position to criticize Carter on human rights and 
nuclear proliferation. The Soviets stressed that the neutron 
bomb threatened to accelerate the nuclear arms race and was 
inconsistent with Carter’s crusade for human rights. Domes- 
tic opposition to nuclear weapons in the United States 
strengthened opposition from abroad. Furthermore, the neu- 
tron bomb decision had to be placed within the broader 
context of U.S._Soviet relations. 
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But the author's willingness to embrace general criticisms 
of Carter’s decision-making style effectively undermines 
many of his excellent insights on the complex nature of 
foreign policy formulation and implementation. Auger fails 
to show how what he regards as Carter’s indecisiveness 
created the debacle which occurred in relation to production 
of the neutron bomb. Given the Soviets’ strong opposition, 
threats to the more significant; Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks, lack of support from the European allies on whose 
territories the neutron bomb would be deployed, and the 
president’s own values, was Carter’s decision not to produce 
the neutron bomb a debacle? 

While some foreign policy analysts will undoubtedly find 
Auger’s approach to be too tomprehensive, the author 
clearly demonstrates that only by considering many factors 
can Carter’s decision on the neutron bomb be accurately 
understood. The Dynamics of Foreign Policy Analysis points to 
the need to recognize the usefulness of a comprehensive 
analysis of foreign policies. Although the book’s focus on the 
narrow issue of the neutron bomb will limit its appeal to a 
general audience, students and practitioners of foreign policy 
are likely to find this case study to be extremely useful. Even 
though this analysis of foreign policy is not as innovative as 
the author clams, it is nonetheless an important contribution 
to the growing body of literature on how domestic and 
international factors interact to 1 uence American foreign 
policies. 


Imperial Encounters. By Roxanne Lynn Doty. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1996. 213p. $69.50 cloth, 
$27.75 paper. 


Craig ¥ Murphy, Wellesley College 


Imperial Encounters is an important and in some ways 
pathbreaking study of the international political economy. 
Doty’s goal—to explore the practices of representation by the 
North of the South—has long been pursued by literary 
critics, historians, anthropologists, and others, but only re- 
cently has 1t become an aim of some other American political 
scientists, none of whom have developed as wideranging an 
argument as the one presented here. 

Doty defines imperial encounters as asymmetric interac- 
tions in which “one entity has been able to construct ‘reali- 
ties’ that were taken seriously and acted upon by the other 
entity” (p. 3). Her specific cases include USS. relations with 
the Philippines, British relations with Kenya, the democracy 
and human rights issues that have linked some states and 
citizen groups in the North to some Third World states since 
the 1960s, and the concurrent North American academic 
discourse on North-South relations. Doty uses her cases to 
construct a genealogy that explains how the modern bifur- 
cated world identities work to limit the political practices of 
those on both sides of the drvide. She searches for the ways in 
which the North-South discourse fixes meanings through 
naturalization (the presumption that some things are “natu- 
rally” true), through systems of classification and of surveil- 
lance that organize knowledge dbout the differences along 
which the identities are defined, and through the negation of 
information that does not fit within the emergent scheme. 

Close readings of legislatrve debates, reports of colonial 
administrations, and academic treatises on the developing 
nations support Doty’s central claims. (1) A shared, unexam- 
ined white racism helped American advocates of the annex- 
ation of the Philippines prevail oyer their fellow citizens who 
opposed it. (2) A rhetorically masked need for the forced 
labor of African natives structured British policy in East 
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Africa. (3) In both cases, the successful construction of the 
colonized natives as immature—children who have yet to 
become autonomous and responsible—served to justify the 
colonizer and former colonizer’s violent counterinsurgency 
policies of the 1950s. 

The analogy between children and Third World nations 
continues at the core of the North’s programs to promote 
development, democracy, and human rights in the South. 
Unlike the Marshall Plan, which was administered by Euro- 
peans, programs for aiding the Third World continue to be 
based on the assumption that the West must define goals and 
closely monitor the progress of peoples who have not yet 
attained the age of reason and discretion (p. 134). 

Doty argues that the same constructed difference between 
the mature, responsible North and the immature South 
remains an unexamined premise of even some of the most 
insightful recent international relations analysis of North- 
South relations, such as that of Robert H. Jackson and 
Stephen D. Krasner. Even though some may not agree with 
Doty’s close reading of these authors, she argues her case 
well and in doing so concludes a strong historical and 
empirical demonstration of the insights that can be brought 
to international political economy by her “dissident,” “post- 
modernist,” interpretrve methods. 

Nonetheless, many of Doty’s separate ‘conclusions have 
also been reached by anthropologists, ‘historians, geogra- 
phers, or political scientists employing interpretive methods 
influenced more by Marx or Weber than by Derrida and 
Foucault. Doty is careful to acknowledge such convergent 
conclusions, but the strictures of a short book do not allow 
her to explore differences in the overall historical explanation 
of North-South relations offered by her and by other inter- 
pretive scholars. 

These differences may be especially salient when it comes 
to assessing prospects for transforming the current political 
inequality between North and South. Doty reminds us that 
Gramsci always treated the historical analysis of the contra- 
dictory layers of our consciousness as the first step toward 
political emancipation (p. 163). It 1s equally important to 
remember that Gramsci treated it as only the first step, to be 
followed by a concrete analysis of the existing system of 
production, the rational interests and aspirations that the 
system can sustain, and the prospects for progressive political 
alliances among the political actors pursuing those plausible 
goals. It would have been helpful if Jmpenal Encounters had 
suggested more about what the most valuable next steps in a 
“dissident” research program might be. 

The text also could have been stronger if Doty had worked 
with a wider range of primary materials. Scholars in other 
disciplines who have used the same methods to explore 
North-South relations have gone beyond Doty’s sole reliance 
on written texts by employing music, literature, sculpture, 
paintings, cartoons, architectural drawings, and maps to 
illustrate how the powerful have shaped the naturalized, 
modern vision of the South. Such alternative “texts” can 
especially vividly demonstrate the techniques by which Third 
World subjects have been negated, for example, through the 
importation of visual tropes of the exotic from “artistic” 
representations of non-European peoples into generations of 
putatively “scientific” drawings or through the erasure of 
non-European place names and other knowledge from “sci- 
entific” maps. 

These are minor points. Imperial Encounters remains sig- 
nificant for all students of international political economy, 
especially those, like myself, who begin with skepticism about 
the usefulness of postmodernist analysis for the study of the 
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inexorably “material” issues of global inequality. Doty’s book 
clearly demonstrates the value of such analysis. 


Nuclear Weapons and Arms Control in the Middle East. By 
Shai Feldman. Cambridge, MA, and London: The MIT 
Press, 1997. 336p. $18.00. 


Amit Gupta, Stonehill College 


Much of the debate about nuclear weapons and arms control 
is centered in the western world. Among new or threshold 
nuclear states only in India and Israel has significant thinking 
gone into these issues. Shai Feldman’s book is one more 
competent Israeli effort on the subject. The author discusses 
the prospects for nuclear arms control in the Middle East by 
examining the major issues involved in this process: the status 
of each country’s nuclear efforts; the policies and attitudes of 
both the Arab states and Israel toward arms control; and how 
the proposed policies of each side heighten the security 
dilemma of the other. He concludes by suggesting three 
interim measures for regional arms control. 

With the forced termination of Iraq’s nuclear program, 
Israel has a nuclear monopoly in the region, and its security 
concerns would have to serve as the basis for any future arms 
control discussions. Feldman argues that Israel’s policy is 
based on several assumptions. First, only after a genuine 
peace is achieved in the region can successful arms control be 
implemented. Second, Israel would prefer a regional regime 
like Egyptian President Husni Mubarak’s call for a Weapons 
of Mass Destruction Free Zone (WMDFZ) rather than a 
global regime like the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT). Israel’s unwillingness to enter the global regime stems 
from the NPT’s lack of intrusive verification to check if 
safeguards are being violated and because it allows a country 
to develop a nuclear fuel cycle, thus making it possible to 
move quickly to a full-fledged nuclear program. Third, Israel 
would want a regional regime in which all the states of the 
region are included. 

In contrast, and reflecting the different political agendas of 
particular states, there is no single Arab policy toward arms 
control. Instead, there are three. Egypt would like Israel to 
sign the NPT or adhere to a WMDFZ regardless of the lack 
of progress on the peace front. Smaller states like Jordan and 
those of the Gulf region are less concerned about the nuclear 
threat and would expect nuclear arms control to emerge from 
a more broad peace process. Finally, there are those states 
which have still not recognized Israel and, therefore, would 
not be part of any future arms control negotiations—Iran, 
Iraq, and Libya. 

These conflicting views on arms control are further com- 
plicated by the fact that nuclear weaponry has to be linked to 
control of other types of weapons as well. Given Israel’s 
quantitative inferiority in conventional arms it would like to 
see reductions in these types of weapons as part of a regional 
package. It would also like to see unconventional weapons, 
such as biological and chemical weaponry and ballistic mis- 
siles, brought into a future regime. At the same time, the 
Arab states see nuclear arms reduction as a priority, partic- 
ularly in view of the Vaanunu revelations of 1986 that Israel 
had an advanced nuclear force capable of fulfilling a range of 
missiles. In fact, Feldman suggests that Arab security analysts 
believed that Israel had a limited nuclear arsenal which was 
to be used to provide a deterrent against Arab attacks on 
Israeli territory. The Vaanunu revelations were disquieting 
because they led to the assumption that Israel had moved 
from a policy of nuclear deterrence to one of having a nuclear 
warfighting capability (p. 128). In such circumstances, giving 
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up a chemical or biological arsenal without significant cuts or 
even the total elimination of Israel’s nuclear stockpile would 
be suicidal. 

In light of the constraints on both sides, Feldman suggests 
three interim measures for arms control which would begin 
to address Arab concerns in the nuclear realm without 
damaging Israeli deterrence. The first is that Israel enter into 
informal discussions with Egypt and Jordan, states with 
whom its political relationship has undergone a significant 
transformation, on the implications of nuclear proliferation 
and deterrence in the Middle East. The second is a wider 
discussion with other regional states on the cut-off of fissile 
material production, thereby restricting the development of 
weapons-grade material. The third is to use arms control and 
regional security talks as a forum for Arab-Israeli discussions 
regarding the prospects and conditions of the denucleariza- 
tion of the Middle East. 

Feldman’s book is balanced in its description of the 
security dilemma of both sides in the Arab-Israeli conflict. It 
would serve both as a good textbook on proliferation and 
arms control in the non-Western world as well as a ready 
reference on the Middle East for the more advanced scholar. 
The book does leave some issues hanging. In the early 
discussion of the dangers of proliferation Feldman discounts 
the crazy Third World leaders who are uncivilized enough to 
use nuclear weapons. As he points out, civilized nations have 
just as bad a track record—Germany was civilized before and 
after World War II but still produced Hitler (p. 23). But in his 
discussion of Israeli fears of a potential Arab nuclear force, 
he once again brings out the crazy Arab argument and the 
belief that somehow Arabs place less value on human life. 

He also accepts the Israeli argument that for peace in the 
Middle East only Israel can have nuclear weapons. Their 
possession by any other state would be destabilizing, a policy 
approach which can only raise concerns in Arab capitals, 
even more so because of the conflicts among the Arab states 
themselves. Feldman’s suggestions for interim arms control 
are modest, but they reflect the complex threat environment 
of the Middle East. The interim measures also indirectly 
bring out the complexity of multilateral negotiations and 
therefore can serve as a lesson to other regions of the world 
attempting similar arms control efforts. 

Finally, there is a trendy move among analysts (and 
Feldman at times seems to fall ın this category) to suggest 
that the real risk of proliferation is that because the United 
States and the Soviet Union made a Series of mistakes in their 
nuclear competition, newly nuclearized states are likely to 
make the same mistakes. Feldman initially provides evidence 
to refute this idea—Indian and Pakistani attempts to make 
the accidental use of such weapons difficult (p. 25)— but does 
not follow it up in his discussion of the Middle East. Overall, 
this book is a good addition to the burgeoning literature on 
nuclear and arms control issues in the non-Western world. 


Dirty Tricks or Trump Cards: U.S. Covert Action and 
Counterintelligence. By Roy Godson. Washington, DC: 
Brassey’s, 1995. 337p. $24.95. 

Secret Agencies: U.S. Intelligence in a Hostile World. By 
Loch K. Johnson. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 
1996. 262p. $30.00. 


David M. Barrett, Villanova University 


Most political scientists probably understand something of 
the importance, for better or worse, of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency (CIA) and other secretive governmental agen- 
cies in the past half-century of U.S. political history. The 
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tremendous secrecy surrounding these organizations, how- 
ever, has kept most scholars of U.S. government and politics 
from paying much attention to intelligence agencies. The 
government claims that it is n ary to shield not just 
current and recent intelligence activities from public (and 
scholarly view) but to do the same regarding many such 
matters from even the early decades of the Cold War. Those 
few scholars who have chosen, nonetheless, to examine the 
CIA and others have taken on ° frustrating, 1f sometimes 
fascınating, specialty. 

From the 1950s through the 1970s, an eminent scholar of 
this topic was Harry Howe Ransom, who carefully and 
dispassionately sorted through the available evidence and 
information and offered a series of books and articles pro- 
viding intelligent, critical, but fair-minded analyses of the 
U.S. government’s secret agencies. Among his chief interests 
was the tension between secrecy and democracy, especially 
the extent to which elected officials in the executive and 
legislative branches had knowledge of, and gave direction to, 
intelligence activities. Ransom has continued to give encour- 
agement to successor scholars who have explored these topics 
in the late years of the Cold War and after. 

Most prominently among political scientists, Loch Johnson 
has continued the scholarly and common-sensical tradition of 
reading everything available on the topic, interviewing scores 
of current and former intelligence practitioners and over- 
seers, and then providing engaging and thoughtful analyses of 
the intelligence activities carried out by the U.S. government. 
One task Johnson and others have faced is becoming knowl- 
edgeable about the large number of intelligence agencies. 
Most citizens and scholars are aware of the CIA, but many 
have never even heard of the! National Security Agency 
(NSA), which has more personnel and a bigger budget than 
the CIA. Nor are they familiar (for example) with the 
National Reconnaissance Office (NRO), the Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency (DIA), or the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research (INR). These and other agencies are supposed to 
work together under the coordination of the Director of 
Central Intelligence (the DCI, who also heads the CIA) so 
that (1) the president and others lare aware of threats to U.S. 
national security, (2) secret operations can be carried out, as 
deemed necessary by the president and others, to shape 
events and conditions in various countries, and (3) efforts by 
other countries to spy on the United States can be effectively 
countered. The mission is often confounding for DCIs, in 
part because of the tremendous amount of bureaucratic 
politics that occurs in the intelligence establishment. For 
scholars, keeping up with so many agencies shrouded in such 
secrecy has been maddeningly| difficult. Fortunately, the 
government has begun to release some previously classified 
documents, though at far too slow a pace to suit scholars. 

In Secret Agencies, Johnson has done an admirable job of 
description and both empirical and normative analysis. He 
writes effectively for an audience that could and should 
include both specialists and beginners. Among other things, 
Johnson wrestles with varying definitions of intelligence and 
the ways in which intelligence |missions of agencies have 
evolved across the decades. Updating previous work, he 
confronts the messy question of] the ethics of covert opera- 
tions. He also gives a good oyerview of the increasingly 
important issue, given the end of the Cold War, of whether 
there is a need for the CIA at all. I found Johnson’s analysis 
and/or history unpersuasive ona few points; others, no doubt, 
will find themselves in huge disagreement with his conclu- 
sions. He is deeply critical of Certain intelligence policies 
carried out since the 1940s yet generally favorable toward the 
raison d’être of the intelligence establishment. His final 


chapter, assessing the successes and failures of the U.S. 
intelligence establishment in recent history, is most interest- 
ing; to do a credible job of passing judgment on such a 
conglomeration of activities and agencies across the better 
part of a half-century is no small achievement. His conclu- 
sion—that “America’s secret agencies are indispensable, 
however many and troubling their mistakes were during the 
Cold War”—will anger some readers at different ends of the 
political spectrum. The depth of his research and the 
thoughtfulness of his analysis, however, present those readers 
with no easy target for criticism and debate. I and other 
scholars of intelligence can draw on Johnson’s research and 
analysis to further our own scholarship in this difficult area. 

Roy Godson is a political scientist who (like Johnson) has 
had substantial experience in government service. In Drty 
Tricks or Trump Cards, Godson analyzes the history and 
adequacy of the U.S. government’s covert action policies. 
This is a topic that has been much scrutinized by others, but 
often in a sensationalist fashion. More uniquely, Godson 
devotes equal attention to U.S. counterintelligence activities, 
a topic that has received scant treatment even from scholars 
of intelligence. Godson rightly argues the importance of 
counterintelligence and provides a substantial history. 

Compared to Johnson, Godson is much more of an 
enthusiast for the idea of covert action. He believes, however, 
that the United States has not carried out covert actions very 
successfully in recent decades. He criticizes the now substan- 
tial influence of congressional oversight committees and the 
prevalence of an ethos which holds that covert actions are 
either improper or unfeasible. Many will disagree with parts 
of his history of U.S. covert action policies since World War 
II. For example, I do not regard U.S. involvement in the 
overthrow of a democratically elected government of Guate- 
mala in 1954 as a success, though certainly the Eisenhower 
administration thought 1t was. Having said that, Godson’s 
knowledge of political and intelligence history is impressive, 
indeed. Also, his treatment of the nuts and bolts of counter- 
intelligence and covert action has great depth, more than 
most political scientists will require. 

Godson, even more than Johnson, considers the world to 
be a dangerous place. The U.S. government is giving short 
shrift to counterintelligence and covert action capabilities, he 
claims, despite the billions of dollars it spends on intelligence. 
His suggestions for reform, written from his perspective as an 
intelligence specialist, are countered by his analysis in the 
final chapter from the perspective of a political scientist. 
Given the nature of our regime, the political cultures of U.S. 
intelligence bureaucracies, and prevailing perceptions of the 
international environment, it is unlikely (he writes) that we 
will soon alter our intelligence capabilities in ways that he 
recommends. Godson’s analysis is well worth reading in 
conjunction with reports done by various committees and 
commissions in the executive and legislative branches during 
the past few years. 


Postmodern War: the New Politics of Conflict. By Charles 
Hables Gray. New York: Guilford Press, 1997. 314p. $23.95. 


Francis A. Beer, University of Colorado at Boulder 


Postmodern War is a welcome addition to a growing body of 
literature that explores the changing character of modern 
war. This work describes the future of military activity as it is 
driven by such contemporary technologies as telecommuni- 
cation, computers, video, and robotics. Physical dimensions 
of war are the most obvious loci of change, but there are also 
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more subtle, subjective transformations in the nature and 
meaning of war. 

Postmodern war emerges from prior formulations, such as 
antiwar, communications war, computer war, culture war, 
cyberwar, electronic war, high modern war, high-tech war, 
hypermodern war, information war, low-intensity war, neo- 
cortical war, netwar, permanent war, postmodern war, pure 
war, scientific war, space war, technowar, technological war, 
television war, video war, and virtual war. It draws from 
interpreters of military doctrine like Arquilla, Ronfeldt, and 
Van Creveld, futurists like Toffler, and postmodern theorists 
of war like Baudrillard, De Leuze and Guattari, Foucault, 
Virilio, and Lotringer. 

The central symbol of postmodern war, in Gray’s work, is 
the cyborg soldier, a “cybernetic organism—a human inte- 
grated with a machine. That the cyborg is coming true on the 
battlefield and that he (!) is a central metaphor of discourse 
about future war is an important theme of this book” (p. 9). 
Gray traces the emergence and evolution of the cyborg 
through historical and contemporary battlefields. The de- 
structive achievements of technology at Hamburg, Dresden, 
Tokyo, Hiroshima, and Nagasaki; Warsaw, Rotterdam, and 
Coventry; Nanking; Treblinka, Auschwitz, and Dachau fore- 
shadowed later developments (p. 22). Vietnam and the Gulf 
War showed the scope and limits of evolving military tech- 
noscience. Drug wars, terrorist wars, and space wars are 
contemporary growth areas, and there is a rich description of 
U.S. military plans for the millennium and beyond. 

The book considers multiple dimensions of war, including 
its identities as policy by other means, communication, 
entertainment, science fiction, and eschatology. It is a good 
review of the latest military technology, with lots of material 
on the most recent and smartest war toys. It goes beyond the 
bounds of a narrow military primer in its discussion of the 
broad role of science in modern warfare and in its consider- 
ation of rhetorical and psychological warfare. Political scien- 
tists mterested in politics and science, politics and the 
military, peace and war, and virtual and postmodern politics 
will find it interesting and useful. 


The State, War, and the State of War. By K. J. Holsti. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996. 254p. 
$59.95 cloth, $18.95 paper. 


Russell J. Leng, Middlebury College 


Since World War II, the traditional view of the relationship 
between the state and war among American students of 
international politics has been one version or another of 
political realism. States are treated as unitary actors who 
compete with one another for power and influence in an 
anarchic global system. Interstate war is seen as a natural 
consequence of the unrestrained competition and insecurity 
of states. The realist perspective, however, has never been 
without its challengers. K. J. Holsti’s provocative new book is 
the most recent entry in a long-line of revisionist views of the 
relationship between states and war. 

In the late 1950s John Herz’s International Politics in the 
Atomic Age (1959) predicted the immment demise of the 
territorial state, or at least its raison d’etre. Herz maintained 
that the major historical arguments for organizing polities 
into territorial states—security and economic prosperity—no 
longer fit the realities of an age of atomic weapons and the 
economic integration he saw beginning in Europe. But the 
state survived, and Herz himself ultimately had second 
thoughts. Twenty years later, Keohane and Nye’s Power and 
Interdependence (1977) challenged the realist image of a 
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global system dominated by states competing for power and 
security. They argued that new networks of communication 
had weakened the unitary character of the state and that 
economic issues often bumped security off the top of the 
foreign policy agenda. For Keohane and Nye it was not 
nuclear weapons and economic integration that had ren- 
dered the realist image of the state obsolete, but the 
technological revolution in communications and the global 
marketplace. By the 1980s John Mueller was arguing, in 
Retreat from Doomsday (1989), that it was not the state but 
war that had become obsolete, at least among the major 
powers. Observing the long peace among the major powers 
since World War II, Mueller drew the conclusion that 
maturity borne of brutal experience led those states to a 
sober recognition that war was morally revolting and 
economically wasteful. With the end of the Cold War and 
the collapse of the Soviet empire, one of the most striking 
features of the current decade has been the transition of 
formerly authoritarian regimes to democracies. Writers in 
the 1990s have seized on a statistical fact, mitially noted 
by Small and Singer (“The War-Proneness of Democratic 
Regimes,” Jerusalem Journal of International Relations 1 
(1976):1-50, 69), that democracies rarely, if ever, have 
fought wars with one another. Mueller’s “long peace” has 
become the “democratic peace.” The contemporary argu- 
ment is that it is not a more mature understanding of war’s 
costs and consequences but shared political cultures of 
compromise and decision-making systems with opposition 
parties that have promoted peace among democratic 
States. 

Holsti, who has written extensively and well on interna- 
tional politics for more than thirty years, offers another take 
on the contemporary state-war relationship. War has not 
declined in our time, he argues; its locus has changed. We live 
in an age of internal wars; wars within states, as opposed to 
wars between states, now present the greatest threat to 
international stability. This fact, he asserts, means that most 
of our traditional thinking on how to deal with the problem 
of war is irrelevant. Holsti refers to these internal conflicts as 
“wars of the third kind” to distinguish them from the limited 
interstate wars of the eighteenth century and the total wars of 
the first half of this century. Wars of the third kind include 
wars of national liberation (Algeria), unification (Vietnam), 
and secession (Rwanda or Bosnia). Their attributes are all 
too familiar to us. They usually are long wars of attrition, 
fought with guerrilla tactics and terrorism. They obliterate 
the distinction between combatants and noncombatants, dev- 
astate communities, produce high casualty rates and waves of 
refugees, and exacerbate already seemingly irreconcilable 
differences. They are not fought over territory per se but over 
issues of statehood and relations among communities within 
states. Holsti believes that such wars will continue to persist 
in weak states, that most recently formed states are weak, and 
that they are weak largely because they have been formed out 
of such wars. 

Holsti’s cure for the problem is to construct internally 
strong states. He equates a state’s internal strength with its 
capacity to obtain legitimacy. Holsti’s state-level prescription 
for the prevention of intrastate conflict, in fact, parallels a 
traditional system-level prescription for the prevention of 
interstate war which was offered three decades ago by the 
realist Henry Kissinger. Kissinger argued, in A World Re- 
stored (1964), that the key to interstate peace lay in a shared 
sense by the major powers that the existing order was 
legitimate. Holsti makes essentially the same argument at the 
state level: just substitute the state for the system and 
constituent communities for major powers. That, of course, 
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does not make it a bad argument. Kissinger’s notion of 
legitimacy was based on the degree to which the most 
powerful members of the system accepted the principles on 
which the order of the system was based. Eighteenth-century 
Europe found itself in a general war when one of its most 
powerful members, Napoleonic France, did not accept the 
legitimizing principle of an order based on dynastic state 
regimes. Holsti makes a similar argument at the state level 
when he emphasizes the importance of “the principle on 
which the ‘right to rule’ is based.” He is well aware, however, 
that in the contemporary world, debates over principles are 
often motivated by emotional attachments and personal 
grievances. Holsti gives less weight to instrumental measures 
of legitimacy, such as the regime’s ability to achieve economic 
prosperity or to deliver services. Wars of the third kind are 
not fought over the delivery of services. 

How can we create a world of “strong” states? Holsti, to his 
credit, does not view democratization as a panacea, particu- 
larly in societies with strongly divided communities. He also 
questions whether the Western bdel of the nation-state is 
appropriate to all societies. But Hosts sense of what is not 
likely to work is better than his blueprint for obtaining what 
will. In the end, he can offer only the thread-bare faith of an 
internationalist academic. We must work through the United 
Nations as the only truly international body, but first we must 
reform the U.N. to enable it to deal properly with the new 
problems of peace making and state building. Given its poor 
performance record to date, and its current financial and 
political woes, banking on the U.N. to meet challenges of the 
scope described by Holsti seems utopian. Holsti tends to view 
the U.N.’s ineffectiveness in peace, making and state building 
as a function of a weak understanding of the problems, and 
he suggests that we devote more attention to studying what 
makes strong polities. The problem lies deeper than that. 
Holsti’s prescription, in fact, ignores one of the less attractrve 
attributes of strong states: They are possessive of their 
independence and distrustful of providing executive power to 
intergovernmental organizations. Or as a realist might put it, 
they are selfish entities that are possessive of their power in 
a world that they continue to view as essentially competitive. 
That is the deeper explanation for the weak track record of 
the United Nations and its current financial woes. But ıt 
would be unfair to expect the author to provide a practical 
solution to a problem of this magnitude. Holsti has provided 
a sufficient service by clearly identifying the nature of the 
problem. ; 

The State, War, and the State of War is an intelligent and 
provocative discussion of the most serious international 
problem of our time. The book is also a pleasure to read. It 
is written in a clear and graceful style; the arguments are 
supplemented by relevant real-world examples. It would be 
an excellent choice as a supplementary text for upper-level 
undergraduate or graduate courses. There is also a useful 
appendix, which lists and categorizes those disputes from 
1945 to 1995 that qualify as wars under Holsti’s criteria. 


Why Syria Goes to War: Thirty Years of Confrontation. By 
Fred H. Lawson. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 
1996. 296p. $35.00. | 


Allison Astorino-Courtois, Texas A&M University 


This book has an engaging title indeed. For students of 
Middle East politics, and the Arab-Israeli conflict in partic- 
ular, it promises exploration of an enduring and often 
debated question. Lawson frames, this exploration in terms of 
the relationship between “the conflicts that shape the domes- 
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tic political economy and the strategies that governments 
adopt during confrontations with external adversaries” (p. 1). 
The book’s six cases thus follow political-economic forces at 
work inside Syria to explain Syrian participation in the 1948 
and 1967 Arab-Israeli wars, the 1970 Jordanian Civil War, 
1976 military intervention in Lebanon, and two cases in which 
“open warfare” was avoided: a bellicose period with Iraq in 
1982 and with Turkey in 1994. 

Notions borrowed from Marxian analysis are employed to 
illuminate what is essentially a diversionary war explanation 
of Syrian conflict behavior, extended by reference to political- 
economic motives. Lawson argues that diversionary tactics 
can take the form of either participation ın external conflict 
or a policy of accommodation in interstate crises. When the 
regime faces a significant challenge, diversionary tactics will 
take the form of preparing the country for and participating 
in militarized conflict. Specrfically, belligerent Syrian foreign 
policy can be explained by three factors: “accumulation 
crises,” high levels of domestic political conflict, and “con- 
tradictory regime responses” (p. 157). To wit, labor and 
public and private capital forces—components of the domi- 
nant social coalition—in Syria compete with and challenge 
one another. The tendency of these groups to work at 
cross-purposes in responding to difficult economic and social 
issues fosters accumulation crises or, roughly, imbalances 
among them. Under conditions of extreme political-eco- 
nomic conflict, the parochial efforts of various groups to 
shore up their own interests, when given an external oppor- 
tunity, actually impel Syria to war or military action. Alter- 
nately, when conflict within or opposition to the dominant 
coalition is relatively weak—but presumably great enough 
for some need to divert public attention—the government’s 
diversion will take the form of an accommodative posture in 
an international crisis. Thus, Lawson presents a model of 
economically driven diversionary tactics by Syrian regimes to 
explain both Why Syria Goes to War and why it does not. 

In undertaking this analysis, Lawson succeeds in laying out 
a well-researched and exceedingly detailed chronicle of the 
political-economic forces operating in Syria at various peri- 
ods from the 1960s until today. He has amassed a wealth of 
domestic political and economic information, much of which 
must have been very difficult to locate and verify. If only in 
this regard, the book should be a welcome addition to the 
scholarship on Syrian society and politics. That is, as a book 
on Syria, this volume clearly can contribute to a relatively 
narrow literature. Regarding the more ambitious objective, 
however, which is suggested both in the presentation and title 
of the book—to provide an explanation of Syrian conflict 
behavior—it has some serious shortcomings. By and large, 
these have to do with an incomplete theoretical framework, 
including a series of important but unstated assumptions. 

First, in defending his approach, Lawson notes that exist- 
ing accounts largely explain Syrian foreign policy “on the 
basis of leaders’ idiosyncrasies, the sectarian nature of the 
regime, or the strategic circumstances in which Damascus 
found itself.” These approaches present biased and incom- 
plete explanations, he argues, because they ignore “political 
economic factors as primary determinants of the policies that 
governments adopt in crisis situations” (p. 169). Having 
completed this review, however, the book unfortunately 
provides no evidence that the political-economic cleavages 
uncovered in each of the cases examined were actually 
connected with Syrian foreign policy behavior. 

In fact, Lawson appears to have presumed a priori the 
soundness of a diversionary explanation rather than testing 
the degree to which it works in the Syrian case. Moreover, the 
argument appears to rest on the (unexplained) presumption 
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that diversionary tactics will always be used. For example, in 
explaining Syrian participation in the 1967 war against Israel, 
Lawson lays out an interesting survey of social and political- 
economic forces in Syria during the difficult period of Ba’thist 
consolidation in the early 1960s. Yet, even if the Syrian 
decision elite did use preparation for war with Israel to 
reorganize conflicting domestic groups as Lawson argues, it is 
unclear how the domestic interests which might explain a 
public mobilization effort account for a move to use these 
forces to confront the not insignificant Israeli military. Sub- 
sequent Syrian moves suggest an alternative: Why not turn 
Syria against the enigmatic Jordanian regime, a constant 
target of Ba’thist antagonism in those days, and certainly a 
more certain victory than a battle with Israel? 

Although the connection among Syria’s domestic unrest, 
economic ills, and decisions for military intervention may be 
surmised, the processes that link the penultimate to the 
ultimate step in Lawson’s model are never discussed. True, 
while at some points in the analyses reasonable suppositions 
of the issues Syrian elites may have considered in making a 
decision for military action are provided, there is meager 
evidence that any element of the Syrian elite actually did act 
to manipulate international affairs in order to stem domestic 
difficulties. Instead, lacking discussion of these important 
linkages if only theoretically, Lawson presents an account of 
simultaneous domestic economic and interstate events from 
which a causal relationship between the internal factors and 
external behavior appears to have been inferred. 

Relatedly, the (causal) flow of the relationship between 
domestic political-economic challenges and Syrian conflict 
participation seems to be presumed as unidirectional. Could 
not external threats and violence serve to dissolve domestic 
consensus, or even domestic indifference/complacency with 
the regime, rather than the other way around? A fair amount 
has been written, for example, that postulates a recursive 
relationship between Syria’s choice to participate in the 1970 
Jordanian Civil War and challenges within, and later to, the 
regime (or at least the dominant Jadidist faction). The point 
is that the causal direction 1s not discussed but left as another 
important yet unstated supposition. 

At the end of the book Lawson addresses the implications 
of his analysis. Seemingly without qualification, he concludes 
that the probable result of significant intraregime conflict 
will be external war: “Confronted with deepening splits 
inside the dominant coalition, which both strengthen 
forces challenging the regime and make it more difficult 
to resolve domestic accumulation crises, almost any state 
can be expected to risk war rather than accept the certainty 
of internal collapse” (p. 181). Here again, it is unclear 
whether Lawson is suggesting that the same factors which 
explain conflict behavior in Syria—a small, less-developed, 
and closed regime—should also explain those in large 
and/or liberal states. Would the model be appropriate for 
analysis of the former Soviet Union? Eastern Europe? Are 
we in the United States to expect an attack anytime soon 
from Canada? 

Arguing that the decision calculuses of governments facing 
domestic economic and political challenges will be different 
from those that do not is not necessarily a novel explana- 
tion of interstate conflict. That said, however, readers may 
find the value of Why Syria Goes to War in its articulation 
of an alternate—if presently loose—framework for analy- 
sis of Syrian conflict behavior. For others, it may serve' to 
rekindle the stalled debate over diversionary war explana- 
tions of interstate conflict, a literature that to date remains 
inconclusive. 
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Does Conquest Pay? The Exploitation of Occupied Indus- 
trial Societies. By Peter Liberman. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1996. 272p. $35.00. 


Charles A. Kupchan, Georgetown University 


This book is a sobering antidote to the current wave of 
literature arguing that predatory war is unprofitable and 
obsolete. Contemporary scholars point to the peaceful end of 
the Cold War, the spread of democracy, the information 
revolution, and the broadening and deepening of the global 
economy to make the case that a new and more stable era of 
international politics is opening. Liberman offers an impor- 
tant counterweight to this optimism, warning that conquest 
still pays in the industrial era and that predatory states still 
have strong incentives to go to war. 

Liberman makes an important contribution on three 
counts. First, he provides compelling evidence that victorious 
powers can increase their material strength by extracting 
resources (wealth, goods, and manpower) from the van- 
quished. Liberman mines the available evidence from a 
representative set of twentieth-century case studies to show 
that aggression is at times very profitable; aggressor states 
can extract from occupied states far greater resources than 
they expend on occupation and repression. Liberman’s care- 
ful documentation of profitable war among industrialized 
societies makes his claim definitive. 

Second, Liberman challenges the common assertion that 
industrialization and modernization make profitable con- 
quest more difficult. Modernization is associated with nation- 
alism, urbanization, and more efficient social organization, 
which many scholars contend render occupation and repres- 
sion more costly and painful (e.g., Richard Rosecrance, The 
Rise of the Trading State, 1986). Liberman convincingly argues 
that modernization facilitates rather than impedes coercion 
and allows occupying powers to more effectively comman- 
deer resources and manpower. The most successful cases of 
profitable conquest—Nazi Germany in Western Europe and 
the Soviet Union in East Germany—are precisely those in 
which the aggressor vanquishes more advanced, industrial- 
ized countries. 

Third, Liberman documents the capacity of ruthlessness to 
overwhelm resistance and induce compliance. The most 
effective aggressor states are those that terrorize occupied 
populations. Ruthlessness intimidates and therefore obviates 
the need for costly occupation forces and operations. Fear 
also induces subjugated populations to continue performing 
their jobs despite resentment toward the occupying power. 
The Belgian and French occupation of the Ruhr-Rhineland 
in 1923-24 fell short of expectations precisely because the 
Belgians and French faced resistance and did not react with 
the severity necessary to induce compliance. Needless to say, 
Nazi rule of Western Europe did not suffer from the same 
shortcoming and was accordingly more profitable. 

Liberman thus demonstrates convincingly that conquest 
can pay and elaborates on the conditions under which it does 
so. At the same time, however, his case studies also suggest 
that profitable aggression is more the exception than the rule. 
Indeed, although the case studies by no means cast doubt on 
the book’s main finding, they do make clear that Liberman’s 
conclusions need to be qualified in significant ways and that 
the international system may well not provide the strong 
incentives for conquest that he suggests. 

The cases in which conquest was highly profitable were in 
fact quite few in number. The Nazis did best with smaller 
countries in Central and Northern Europe; their ability to 
extract more resources than they expended declined as the 
scope of their ambition broadened. Japan was able to profit 
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from aggression as long as its reach was confined to Man- 
churia and northern China. As it moved more deeply into 
China, the material costs of the war far outweighed the 
benefits. In similar fashion, the Soviets were able to extract 
considerable resources from East Germany, but other areas 
of Soviet occupation were far less profitable. In addition, the 
profitability of even the most lucrative occupations was 
short-lived; returns tended to de¢line over time (p. 150). 

Profitable conquest also depended on a level of ruthless- 
ness that is fortunately quite rare, even among aggressor 
states. The Nazis were able to repress occupied populations 
at relatively low cost but only by terrifying them into submis- 
sion through murder and unspeakable brutality. Conquerors 
unwilling to resort to similar levels of ruthlessness were less 
profitable. Moreover, the same processes of modernization 
that enable states to conquer their mdustrialized neighbors 
tend to moderate policies and make the ruthlessness neces- 
sary for profitable exploitation less likely. 

The formation of balancing coalitions poses another con- 
straint on profitable conquest. Status quo powers ally against 
predatory states precisely because they realize that conquest 
can pay and that unchecked aggressors may ultimately ac- 
quire preponderant power. Iraq’s 1991 invasion of Kuwait 
had the potential to pay handsomely. But it ultimately did not 
do so because an American-led|coalition, fearful of Iraq’s 
regional hegemony, responded by; repelling the invasion force 
and pummeling Iraq’s military and war-making infrastruc- 
ture. In similar fashion, the resources that both Germany and 
Japan extracted from their victims during World War H were 
more than offset by the eventual costs of going to war against 
the allied powers. | 

The German and Japanese cases do raise an interesting 
counterfactual. Had Germany restricted its war effort to 
Central and Western Europe and Japan contained its ambi- 
tions on the Asian mainland to Manchuria and northern 
China, both powers may well have been able to engage in 
profitable aggression without provoking a balancing coali- 
tion. In reality, however, aggressors are rarely able to exercise 
such restraint and resist the temptation to engage in further 
expansion. The search for additional resources as well as the 
temptation to try to defeat balancing coalitions while they are 
still gaining strength make it difficult for aggressors to restrict 
the scope of their ambition. 

Finally, Liberman overstates the profitability of conquest 
by failing to distinguish more carefully between occupation 
and empire. Occupation entails invasion and extraction 
through the use of force. Empire also entails coercive extrac- 
tion, though often through more subtle and therefore less 
costly means. By coopting peripheral countries and seeking 
to control them through a host of mechanisms other than 
unadorned coercion, imperial formations often offer benefits 
that invasion and occupation do hot. Conquest may pay, but 
empire may pay even more. | 

Liberman acknowledges most ‘of these objections at varı- 
ous points in his book. Accordingly, they do not call into 
question his analysis or his basic; conclusion. They do, how- 
ever, suggest that conquest may not be quite as profitable as 
Liberman suggests, providing at least a bit of hope that 
predatory aggression may well be past its heyday. 


Sovereign Creations: Pan-Arabism and Political Order in 
Syria and Iraq. By Malik Mufti. Ithaca and London: 
Cornell University Press, 1996. 286p. $35.00. 


Steven Heydemann, Columbia University 


International relations theory has often taken for granted 
precisely the attributes that Middle Eastern states have found 
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most elusive. As Malik Mufti demonstrates in this important 
account of the relationship between domestic politics and 
foreign policy behavior in Syria and Iraq, realist theories 
reflect notions of what states are and how they behave that 
bear little resemblance to Middle Eastern realities. In partic- 
ular, theories of foreign policy behavior and of alliance 
formation that start from the assumption of states as unitary 
and rational actors tend to accept as given a level of stateness 
and a notion of state interest that have been notable for their 
absence in the Middle East for much of this century. If states 
are security maximizers, Mufti asks, then what explains the 
willingness of Arab ruling elites to treat state sovereignty with 
a stunning level of disregard, devoting tremendous energy to 
pan-Arab efforts explicitly intended to bring about the disso- 
lution of individual states and their absorption into a larger 
entity? Moreover, what explains the increasing salience of 
stateness as a factor in the foreign policy behavior of Arab 
states in the past two decades despite the powerful legacy of 
pan-Arabism in inter-Arab diplomacy? 

For Mufti, the answer to these questions rests in a theo- 
retical framework that takes domestic politics seriously and 
that links changing patterns of foreign policy behavior to 
changes in the degree of state consolidation over time. 
Without such a framework, he argues, theoretical accounts of 
foreign policy behavior will not be able to explain adequately 
the alignment patterns among Arab states, why these pat- 
terns change, and, perhaps most important for Mufti, why the 
rate of change in alignment patterns slows so dramatically 
beginning in the 1970s. 

According to the author, for example, Stephan Walt's 
theory of alliance formation (The Ongins of Alliances, 1987), 
with its emphasis on systemic factors, neglect of domestic 
politics, and fixed understanding of stateness, misreads as 
alliance behavior a number of unity attempts by Arab elites 
that have little to do with balancing behavior among states. 
Instead, these efforts must be understood as a form of 
interelite diplomacy in which state sovereignty is perceived as 
a resource that can be negotiated away in the pursuit of 
regime legitimacy and stability. What is at stake in these 
ventures is not state security but ensuring the persistence of 
a ruling elite. The political interests of these elites not only 
are separable from some abstract notion of state interest but 
also may in fact require behavior—support for pan-Arab 
unity—that directly undermines the territorial integrity and 
sovereignty of “their” states. As Mufti emphasizes, “rational 
states do not voluntarily cede their sovereignty away . . . unity 
projects are best understood not as alliances between states 
but as elite alignments cutting across state boundaries” (p. 5). 

Mufti goes on to develop a persuasive theoretical alterna- 
tive to conventional neorealist accounts, treating stateness as 
an independent variable and explaining shifts in the level of 
elite support for pan-Arabism as a result of changes in the 
level of state consolidation. In his account, low stateness, 
which characterized Syria and Iraq from their independence 
through the start of the 1970s, encourages high elite interest 
in unionism. Low stateness deprives political elites of the 
domestic resources (largely institutional and fiscal, but also 
ideological and symbolic) that they need to ensure the 
stability and legitimacy of their regimes. Under these condi- 
tions, pan-Arabism—the notion that the Arab world consti- 
tutes a single entity that must struggle to overcome the 
artificial state boundaries imposed by colonial powers— 
represents a political resource that can confer considerable 
legitimacy on domestic elites striving to secure their grip on 
power. These circumstances incline elites to pursue one of 
two main forms of unionist strategy. One is what Mufti calls 
defensive unionism, a tactic intended to enhance the elite’s 
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legitimacy at home and strengthen its capacity to contend 
with domestic challengers. Alternatively, elites may engage in 
what he defines as expansionist unionism, a tactic designed to 
coopt or incorporate potential rivals either at home or 
abroad. 

Over time, however, the ruling regimes in both Syria and 
Iraq benefited from growing levels of state consolidation. In 
separate chapters, Mufti offers summary arguments tracing 
the expansion of state institutional and mobilizational capac- 
ity, the growth in fiscal stability, and the successful repression 
of political oppositions in both Syria and Iraq. As levels of 
stateness increased during the 1970s, in no small measure due 
to the vast infusions of capital into the region after oil prices 
skyrocketed, elites turned to mechanisms other than union- 
ism to achieve political stability, relying on domestic political 
and financial resources as the means for generating popular 
legitimacy and control. Despite the residual appeal of union- 
ism, which remains an important element in Arab political 
discourse, it largely disappeared from the repertoire of Arab 
ruling elites in the period after 1970. As a result, the 
post-1970 foreign policy behavior of Arab states looks in- 
creasingly “state-like” and becomes more amenable to the 
assumptions of neorealist theory. Moreover, despite his focus 
on pan-Arabism, Mufti is quite sensitive to how cynical the 
commitment to unity was among Arab political elites, whom 
he depicts as captured by the popular enthusiasm for an 
ideology they had helped to create but endorsed for instru- 
mental reasons, at best. 

Mufti demonstrates the dynamic of these tactics in com- 
pelling detail, reviewing all major unity efforts involving Syria 
and Iraq. He divides his study into three main periods based 
on what he identifies as the three dominant systems of rule in 
these two states in this century—monarchy, praetorianism, 
and Bonapartism—but devotes most of his attention to the 
1950s and 1960s as the moment of most intense pan-Arab 
activity. His account of these events draws not only on 
available secondary literature and memoirs in Arabic and 
English but also on declassified U.S. and British materials as 
well as extraordinary interview data culled from meetings 
with some of the leading figures in Syrian and Iraqi politics of 
these decades. Although Mufti is much too heavy handed in 
his critique of political economy accounts of these years, and 
at times his enthusiasm for his material leads him to offer 
more details than are needed, this is a very serious and largely 
successful effort to come to grips theoretically with a set of 
important problems for scholars of international relations 
concerning the nature of the state and the relationship 
between processes of state formation and shifts in foreign 
policy behavior. 

Although Mufti views his project as an effort to integrate 
domestic politics more fully into neorealist claims about state 
behavior, his study may usefully be seen as a valuable 
contribution to the growing literature that seeks to challenge 
realist notions of the state and of state interests. It also 
represents a highly useful addition to our knowledge of what 
happened during a critical period in contemporary Arab 
politics. On both accounts, it is to be recommended. 


Who Elected the Bankers? Surveillance and Control in the 
World Economy. By Louis W. Pauly. Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1997. 184p. $25.00. 

Timothy J. Sinclair, University of Warwick 


Post—Cold War international relations scholarship is a turbu- 
lent field. Much work is currently devoted to the effort to 
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reestablish agreement about the likely center of gravity in 
the emerging world order. Many contributors to this 
literature, especially those from the liberal and critical 
camps, argue that the nature of the actors and the 
pressures on them are now quite different. New problems 
require innovative analyses and solutions. This welcome 
book asks scholars to take a different view. Yes, new 
problems do exist, but the core actors have not changed 
significantly, and new pressures, such as the reemergence 
of international capital mobility, must be analyzed in 
relation to preexisting constraints, in particular, the exis- 
tence of sovereign states. 

Pauly’s central claim in this ironically titled book is that 
international relations are increasingly characterized by a 
clash between a new borderless economic logic, typified by 
capital markets, and resolutely national political demands, 
as citizens continue to expect their national state to take 
responsibility for the “broadly defined” security of the 
community (p. 33). He argues that states have responded 
to the dilemma of political legitimacy created by this 
contradiction in part through a collective effort in the form 
of such institutions as the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF). States have, however, not surrendered their sover- 
eignty to markets or to the IMF because they retain veto 
power in the last instance. They cannot surrender their 
sovereign power, Pauly argues, because of the expectations 
of their citizens, despite the loss of considerable national 
policy autonomy due to the reemergence of capital mobil- 
ity. The political dilemma has, Pauly suggests, served as a 
brake on the power of institutions like the IMF, where 
control over international capital mobility should logically 
lie. This has made the IMF a weak yet persistent institu- 
tion. Why does the IMF survive despite its lack of effec- 
tiveness? Pauly argues that the multilateral economic 
surveillance provided by the IMF, while less than optimal, 
provides a context for pragmatic ongoing management, 
judgment, and political accommodation among states 
wrestling with the disjuncture between national politics 
and increasingly international economics. 

Pauly organizes his claims and evidence in an innovative 
and effective manner. Rather than approach the dilemma in 
a functional, static way, through a schematic overview of the 
IMF, he leaves this task to others, and through a process of 
historical investigation he highlights how the legitimacy di- 
lemma has changed and produced more or less effective 
management regimes over time. After a provocative intro- 
duction and masterly consideration of the main issues sur- 
rounding international capital mobility in chapter 2, Pauly 
devotes two chapters to the first cooperative effort at multi- 
lateral surveillance, the Economic and Financial Organiza- 
tion of the League of Nations, before considering the postwar 
development of the IMF. 

This excellent book makes three contributions to the 
existing literature on international capital mobility and mul- 
tilateral economic surveillance. Most important, it effectively 
argues that politics continues to matter in international 
relations despite global economic change, and that nothing 
less than thorough consideration of core political dynamics 
is an ongoing necessity in the study of international 
political economy. This is useful because much of the 
writing in this subfield tends to assume economic determi- 
nation or is overly technical in nature. Pauly understands 
these latter issues (see his explication of the Mundell- 
Fleming model in chapter 2), but he does not get side- 
tracked by them. Here he is not unique, but this book is the 
most focused and effective statement of the approach yet 
produced. 
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Pauly’s second major contribution to the literature is to 
take an historical approach to what others have considered in 
static or institutional terms. His concern with the legitimacy 
dilemma and the dynamic this establishes is a welcome break 
from incremental economic history approaches. 

Third, the central aim of explicating the forces behind 
multilateral economic surveillance is achieved with grace 
and flare, “in as nontechnical a language as possible” (p. 
x). This is a well-written book, expertly edited, and a 
delight to read. Here is a major contribution in itself, given 
the nature of much of the literature in this field, which 
assumes a lot of the reader. The inviting explication makes 
Pauly’s arguments all the more convincing and accessible 
to political scientists and a wider interested public not 
familiar with the arcane language of financial and mone- 
tary economics. 

Any shortcomings in this book stem from the perspective 
adopted and not the analysis made within the terms of its 
assumptions. The first matter!with which to take issue is 
Pauly’s use of a distinction between sovereignty and policy 
autonomy. He argues that capital mobility does limit the 
degree of policy autonomy open to states. Despite this, he 
claims they retain the capacity, especially in times of crisis, to 
veto constraints on their actions and therefore must be 
understood to retain sovereignty. This may be true in a 
technical sense in reference to the canons of international 
law, as Pauly claims, but how meaningful is this distinction 
between sovereignty and policy autonomy for social scien- 
tists? Moreover, surely the wide disparities in state capacity 
and position in the world order make it very difficult to’ talk 
usefully about states as identical, interchangeable entities 
facing the same challenges? Even if the United States does 
retain sovereignty in Pauly’s terms, does New Zealand, or the 
many other small and medium ‘powers? 

A further difficulty with Pauly’s conception of his prime 
units, states, is that he sees them in unitary terms, as if states 
had clear, unambiguous preferences. From a certain position 
within states, say, the treasury or central bank, limitations on 
national policymaking induced' by capital mobility may be 
seen as a positive goal, if this leads to more rapid adjustment 
to the exigencies of the world economy. But this might run 
counter to views in other parts of the state. To imply that 
states have established interests versus external forces like 
capital mobility ignores the processes through which partic- 
ular interests become national interests. 

Pauly’s political dilemma also assumes the fixed nature of 
citizen preferences over time, a claim very much open to 
question. He observes that the Depression created certain 
expectations in Western societies about the appropriate role 
of the state, yet he does not acknowledge the possibility that 
globalization has shifted mass expectations in new directions. 
Recourse to the constraints of international competitiveness, 
however, seems to be a staple, of national politics in most 
developed countries these days, and it seems reasonable to 
anticipate new preferences developing among citizens as a 
consequence. 

This is an excellent contribution to the literature on 
international capital mobility and multilateral economic sur- 
veillance that should be read by specialists in these matters 
and by anyone seeking a better understanding of some of the 
fundamental forces shaping the post-Cold War world order. 
Sensitive in analysis, dynamic in its identification of crucial 
contradictions, thoughtful in mterpretation, this book will be 
a benchmark for future contributions to international politi- 
cal economy. 
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Japan’s Foreign Aid to Thailand and the Philippines. By 
David M. Potter. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1996. 206p. 
$45.00. 

The New Multilateralism in Japan’s Foreign Policy. By 
Dennis Yasutomo. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1995. 
230p. $39.95. 


David Arase, Pomona College 


These two books are laudable attempts to update our under- 
standing of key aspects of Japan’s foreign policy, but neither 
wholly succeeds in offering a compelling interpretation of 
what they purport to study. 

In the case of-Potter’s book, the focus is on how Japanese 
bilateral foreign aid policymaking includes the interests of 
recipient governments. Case studies of Japanese aid to 
Thailand and the Philippines are meant to demonstrate that 
the terms of Japanese aid are negotiated with (i.e., not 
imposed on) recipient governments. What we get, however, is 
only a partial and superficial view of the policymaking 
process that is unable to sustain other basic points made in 
the introduction and conclusion of this book. 

The case studies are not so much exhaustive descriptions of 
decision making as they are an overview of Japanese-Thai 
negotiations over the Eastern Seaboard Project, a large-scale 
regional development initiative, and of Japanese-Philippine 
negotiations over the Multilateral Aid Initiative, essentially a 
stabilization program for’ the post-Marcos Philippines. In 
each case the analysis rests on an annual bilateral meeting at 
which donor and recipient government bureaucrats decide 
which projects and programs will be funded in the coming 
fiscal year. The fact that this routine annual negotiation takes 
place establishes that the Japanese bilateral aid process can 
accommodate recipient preferences, but this alone is a trivial 
finding. The larger question is how much influence the 
recipient has over the quantity and type of aid received from 
Japan. This is where the book falls short. Potter finds that 
“recipients get the kind of aid they request from Japan, 
but... they get it because their requests can accommodate 
the interests of the major actors involved” (p. xv). Because 
both the Philippines and Thailand learn to request the kinds 
of aid the Japanese are willing to fund, Potter concludes that 
“recipients get the kind of aid they want” (p. 153). This is 
flawed reasoning of course; what Potter actually describes in 
the case studies is how Japan teaches recipients what to ask 
for, and only after recipients learn the boundaries of what is 
acceptable are they successful in making aid requests. The 
description of this process is the main value of the book. 

The important question of Japan’s basic agenda in aid 
giving is not squarely confronted, and Potter’s insistence that 
recipients have wfluence over Japanese aid because of an 
annual bilateral negotiation leaves one with the impression 
that Japan has no basic agenda. Japan most assuredly does, 
however, and among several key agenda items 1s the pursuit 
of commercial interests. In the opening chapter Potter asserts 
that Japanese business interests play a major role not just in 
influencing Japanese government priorities but in shaping 
priorities of recipient governments. Yet, nowhere in the body 
of this book does the author take up how, why, and to what 
effect this influence exists. Also left outside the scope of 
analysis is the political sphere. There are any number of 
examples of aid priorities being rearranged by elected polit- 
ical leaders who assert their authority over bureaucratic 
decision making. The Multilateral Aid Initiative for the 
Philippines ıs a case in point, since then-prime minister 
Yasuhiro Nakasone overrode the objections of the Japanese 
bureaucracy to greatly increase the quantity of aid to the new 
Cory Aquino admunistration. How and why high-level polit- 
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ical intervention happens is also left unexplained. What this 
book tries to do is shed light on Japanese bilateral foreign aid 
policymaking, but it suffers from an overly narrow preoccu- 
pation with routine interactions between donor and recipient 
bureaucracies. 

The Yasutomo book complements the Potter study in that 
it examines Japan’s behavior in multilateral aid settings. The 
basic idea behind this book is to describe how Japanese 
activism in giving bilateral aid spread to the area of multilat- 
eral aid by the early 1990s. Yasutomo examines Japanese 
objectives in certain multilateral development banks, namely, 
the World Bank, the Asian Development Bank (ADB), and 
the European Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(EBRD). He follows this with a study of Japanese aid policy 
toward Russia. 

Yasutomo suggests that Japan’s activism within each insti- 
tution can be measured in terms of financial contributions, 
expansion of voting power, occupation of key management 
positions, and the number of Japanese professional staff in 
the banks. What he finds is that Japan became more active 
from the late 1980s and early 1990s according to these 
criteria, but there is variation among the cases. In the ADB, 
Japan sought and largely achieved a preeminent role; in the 
World Bank, Japan sought both increased status and a 
change in basic lending policy, but achieved only the former; 
and in the EBRD, Japan remained satisfied with what 
amounted to token participation. Overall, the description of 
Japanese policy toward the banks is centered on the Ministry 
of Finance, which has formal jurisdiction over Japanese 
participation in the banks, and the discussion of personnel 
policy is particularly useful to experts. The treatment of 
Japan’s approach to the ADB and the EBRD is good; the 
discussion of Japan’s conflict with the United States over 
World Bank lending policy is adequate, but it is not better 
than an account by Susumu Awanohara in a recent volume 
on U.S. and Japanese policy in multilateral institutions (see 
Peter Gourevitch, Takashi Inoguchi, and Courtney Purr- 
ington, eds., United States-Japan Relations and International 
Institutions after the Cold War, San Diego: Graduate School of 
International Relations and Pacific Studies, University of 
California, 1995). 

The discussion of aid policy toward Russia yields useful 
information about Japanese bureaucratic politics and the 
limits of intervention by elected politicians, but the claim that 
this case yields special insight into Japan’s multilateral diplo- 
macy is not convincing. In this case Japan is pressured by the 
other Western powers to open up bilateral assistance to 
Russia; in response, Japan grudgingly cooperates with the 
West in aiding Russia through the development banks but 
refuses to extend large-scale bilateral aid due to an unre- 
solved dispute over island territories. In essence, this is not so 
much a case of Japanese multilateral initiative as it is an 
effort to deflect Western pressure and criticism of its policy 
toward Russia. 

The analytical chapters accompanying the empirical stud- 
ies are less impressive. The book begins with a review of the 
literature on Japanese bilateral aid, and the discussion is 
hampered by an overly simplistic division of the literature 
into moralistic categories: Japanese aid as being either “evil” 
or “noble.” This characterization fails to indicate the basic 
points being made in the literature and raises a question 
about the author’s own understanding of how foreign policy 
analysis is to be done. The conclusion of the book is 
preoccupied with showing that Japan is becoming more 
activist in its foreign policy. The continuum between active 
and passive is divided into four categories, and there is a 
belabored discussion revolving around which category best 
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characterizes Japan. The bottom line is that Japan took steps 
to raise its status in the pecking order in the World Bank and 
the ADB in the early 1990s but was not fundamentally 
interested in challenging U.S. leadership. 


Societies and Military Power: India and Its Armies. By 
Stephen Peter Rosen. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1996. 280p. $39.95. 


Claude E. Welch, State University of New York at Buffalo 


Rosen moves, in this intriguing book, away from the more 
“traditional” analyses of force and international security with 
which he has been associated, as exemplified in his influential 
Winning the Next War: Innovation and the Modern Military 
(1991). His concern in Societies and Military Power centers 
upon a classic chicken-and-egg issue: the interplay between 
underlying social structure and values and the shape of 
civil-military relations. He resolves this issue by wide-ranging 
inquiry into India. 

On several occasions, Rosen warns us that his readings of 
Indian history are neither idiosyncratic nor deterministic. 
“History is full of contingent outcomes,” he comments, “and 
nothing in this chapter or book is meant to suggest that social 
structures predetermine the emergence of a strong central 
state or its failure to emerge” (p. 141). Societies and Military 
Power sweeps over two and half millennia in one of the 
world’s most complex, interesting societies. Has Rosen read 
too much into fragmentary documentation from the past? 
Has he skewed the evidence to reach a preordained out- 
come? I feared this all-too-common failing for a few score 
pages, then was persuaded by Rosen’s interpretations. 

Societies and Military Power asserts the following model, 
each element of which appeals to common sense but is 
difficult to demonstrate conclusively. (1) Social structures 
determine how individuals within societies treat one another; 
organizations enjoy some freedom to isolate their members 
from society. (2) Military organizations are less likely to 
reflect the structures of the larger society if they are relatively 
small and isolated physically, temporally, and/or psychologi- 
cally. (3) The social structures of a political unit can affect its 
military power, offensive and defensive, by dividing the 
society as a whole and by creating divisions within the 
military. (4) The less a military reflects the structures of the 
society, the more it will be perceived as an alien element, 
unrepresentative of society and hence distrusted. 

Central to recent models of civil-military relations has been 
what Luckham called “integral boundaries” (A. R. Luckham, 
“A Comparative Typology of Civil-Military Relations,” Gov- 
ernment and Opposition, Winter 1971, pp. 5-35). Modern 
Western societies characterized by “objective civilian con- 
trol” (Samuel P. Huntington, The Soldier and the State: The 
Theory and Politics of Civil-Military Relations, 1957) are 
marked by “integral” boundaries between armed forces and 
the total social system. By contrast, settings such as India, 
historically and potentially contemporaneously, exemplify 
“fragmented” boundaries. Easy to assert and far more diff- 
cult to demonstrate, such models require careful empirical 
analysis. Detailed study of a single social system over time 
may provide the most satisfactory scientific foundation. 

Rosen draws upon many years’ interest and residence in 
India. Only a handful of specialists could rival the sweep of 
documentation used in Societies and Military Power. The 
historical sources are impressively numerous and varied in 
approach; but his choices are also highly—and I believe 
necessarily—selective. Following a summary of his model and 
an exegesis of the caste system, Rosen focuses upon four 
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separate periods: ancient India (500 BCE-500 CE); Mughal 
rule (1526-1707, characterized as “the medieval period”); 
the initial 50 years of significant British overrule (around the 
late eighteenth century); and the five decades since indepen- 
dence. These chapters account for more than three-quarters 
of the text. 

As may be expected, the doei the historical period to the 
present, the more copious is|Rosen’s documentation, the 
briefer the slice of time, and the more confident his conclu- 
sions (with the partial exception of the present, for the 
contemporary armed forces of India are shrouded in a thick 
veil of secrecy). For each period, Rosen uses apt, non-Indian 
comparisons. Relations between Indian militaries and society 
in the first period are briefly contrasted with Greek armies, 
notably that of Alexander the Great, and with (in more 
detail) the Roman republic before the first century CE. 
“Although the historical analysis tends to support the predic- 
tions generated by the general propositions,” Rosen com- 
ments, “the record is not perfectly clear” (p. 103), with the 
important proviso that the strategic outlook of ancient India 
“was not uniquely Indian” (ibid.). The second period sub- 
stantially overlapped the well- studied ‘ ‘military revolution” in 
Western Europe, the genesis of many elements of the 
contemporary state system, and the Thirty Years War. Tech- 
nological differences between India and Europe at this time 
were not great, but contrasts|in battle effectiveness were 
marked. Why? Rosen concludes this section more confi- 
dently: “These two factors—the differences in Indian and 
European societies and in the petite of their military orga- 
nizations and their relationship|to the host society—accounts 
[sic] for the difference in military performance” (p. 161). 

For the third period, Rosen jlooks briefly to the Ottoman 
Empire and then at greater length to India, contrasting the 
effectiveness and power of the British-led East India Com- 
pany forces (able to vanquish; indigenous armies with ten 
times the personnel), on the one hand, with Mughal forces, 
on the other. “The British created an army in India that was 
significantly more powerful than the armies of the Mughal 
Empire because it was professional and as such not subject to 
the internal divisions always in operation in the Mughal 
army” (p. 196). Finally, in concentrating on the post-inde- 
pendence period, Rosen contrasts Indian and Pakistani civil- 
military relations and military effectiveness; he also provides 
an intriguing parallel with the Hapsburg Austrian empire, 
which “may provide the best comparison to test any conclu- 
sions about the consequences of separating an army from its 
social origins” (p. 254). The contemporary Indian Army 
remains “a collection of small,'isolated, and inward-looking 
military communities” whose separation from society “pre- 
served its strength and prevented its corruption” (p. 262), but 
this isolation is breaking aia at a cost to India’s military 
effectiveness. 

Not unexpectedly, Rosen finds his model explains many 
seeming anomalies in India’s civil-military relations and 
security. Social structures are ‘independent variables, “not 
simply a way to explain ‘residual’ variations in military 
power” (p. 258). Countries that fail to isolate their armed 
forces from social divisions reduce intramilitary cohesion and 
thus undercut military effectiveness. Yet, pronounced sepa- 
ration between society and armed forces results in mutual 
alienation, encouraging coups d’etat, protection of privilege, 
or marginalization (as Rosen| aptly observes, no military 
officer may serve in the Indian Ministry of Defence, even 
after retirement). 

Societies and Military Power ie arouse discussion not 
only among India specialists but also among all students of 
civil-military and state-society relations. It is an important 


study. The initial skepticism with which I approached this 
book ebbed as Rosen displayed his historical evidence. He 
has written an unusual, challenging book, maintaining the 
high quality of the Cornell Studies in Security Affairs. Soci- 
eties and Miltary Power: India and Its Armies provides ample 
food for thought and, I hope, an inspiration to further 
investigation of society-military interactions. 


Win, Lose, or Draw: Domestic Politics and the Crucible of 
War. By Allan C. Stam II. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1996. 239p. $44.50. 


James Lee Ray, Vanderbilt Unversity 


Allan Stam argues that domestic politics and strategic deci- 
sions have a larger effect on the outcomes of interstate wars 
than realists or neorealists will typically acknowledge. Realist 
theoretical notions tend to emphasize the effect of relative 
military capabilities and alliances, while Stam argues that 
such factors as regime types, repression of internal dissent, 
and whether, for example, states decide to rely on military 
strategies emphasizing maneuver, attrition, or punishment 
will have a larger and more important influence on the 
outcome of wars. To evaluate his arguments, Stam analyzes 
data generated by the Correlates of War project regarding 
interstate wars occurring between 1816 to the late 1980s, as 
well as data such as those on strategies generated by the 
author. His analyses tend to show quite'clearly that domestic 
political factors and choices of strategies are quite important 
in the determination of the outcome of wars. 

There are some features of the book that are not as helpful 
to the reader as they might be. For example, the major 
hypotheses to be tested cannot be found in Chapter 2, 
“Hypotheses on the Outcomes of War.” Instead, most of the 
hypotheses appear in the subsequent chapter, “Indicators of 
Costs and Benefits.” Additional hypotheses appear in the 
chapter after that (“Testing the Model”), and the relation- 
ship between the two sets of hypotheses is not always clear. 
For example, in Chapter 3 one of the hypotheses is “the 
greater a state’s population, the /ess the likelihood of victory” 
(p. 62, emphasis added). But in the next chapter it 1s 
hypothesized that “population levels should correlate with- 

.. higher chances of victory (p. 98). 

Near the end of Chapter 5, Stam asserts that “the potential 
problem of multicollinearity will be addressed in some detail 
later in this chapter” (p. 130). But this pledge is made at a 
point with only five more paragraphs remaining ın the 
chapter. As best this reviewer can determine, multicollinear- 
ity is never mentioned again. (There is only one index entry.) 

There may also be some lack of clarity about the cases, or 
the units and levels of analysis used in this book. Consider, 
for example, the following three hypotheses: “If a state 
achieves strategic surprise, it will be more likely to win” (p. 
57); “the greater the imbalance of capabilities, the greater the 
chances of victory” (p. 61); and “wars fought on the appro- 
priate terrain will be associated with victory” (p. 65). These 
hypotheses pertain to (1) individual states, (2) pairs of states, 
and (3) the entire set of states and/or coalitions involved in 
wars. Separately, these hypotheses are plausible, even in- 
triguing. But combining all three in the same analyses can 
create questions about precisely what ideas are being evalu- 
ated. 

At one point, for example, it is hypothesized that “the 
more democratic a state is, the more likely it will be to win” 
(p. 68). Later, it is stipulated that “higher degrees of democ- 
ratization should be correlated with higher probabilities of 
victory” (p. 103). The prior hypothesis clearly suggests that 
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democratic states are more likely than autocratic states to 
emerge victorious in wars. The second hypothesis can be 
interpreted to be identical in meaning. But the second 
hypothesis could also refer to the quite different idea that the 
more democratic a pair of states, or the set of states involved 
in a war are, the more likely that war is to produce a victor 
(regardless of the regime type of that victor), as opposed to a 
draw. The subtlety of the differences between such ideas and 
the fact that nearly identical language and terminology can be 
used to refer to both of them create ambiguities in the 
discussion on a fairly consistent basis. (There are also rather 
surprising omissions from the bibliographic references. Stam 
refers repeatedly, for example, to the propensity of demo- 
cratic states to win wars without ever mentioning or citing 
David Lake’s 1992 APSR article on the issue.) 

One major point of the book is that a significant proportion 
of wars end in draws, yet theorizing about draws is rare. Stam 
analyzes 88 cases and concludes that 15 of them are draws (p. 
119). As he acknowledges, these outcome codings differ 
rather substantially from the Correlates of War codings 
(which contain only two draws). Stam stipulates that “in a 
draw, both sides formally agree to cease fighting in an 
internationally recognized and binding treaty.” He goes on to 
explain that “cases... where fighting ends... without inter- 
nationally recognized or enforceable agreement to codify the 
outcome are coded as draws as well” (pp. 75-6). On the 
surface at least, what Stam appears to say here is that wars 
brought to a close with formal treaties, and those which are 
not, are counted as draws. Why these coding rules do not lead 
all wars to be counted as draws is not entirely clear. 

The basic multivariate analyses in this book are based on 
23 independent variables. This reviewer is not convinced that 
normal human beings or even professors at major research 
universities are truly capable of interpreting accurately or 
dealing simultaneously with all the implications of such 
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complex models. There is admirable attention paid here to 
relative effects of the various variables, and Stam points out 
on occasion that his analyses suggest that choices of strategy 
tend to have a more important influence on outcomes than 
troop ratios or military ratios. What he actually reports, 
though, is that relationships between choices of strategy and 
outcomes are stronger than the relationships between capa- 
bility ratios and outcomes when both types of variables are 
entered into the same analyses. Such results may indicate that 
advantages in capabilities lead to, or are at least associated 
with, choices of strategy, so that when strategy choices are 
controlled for, the relationship between capability ratios and 
outcomes is reduced or eliminated. Such results do not 
necessarily justify the conclusion that strategy choices are 
more important or have a larger effect. They may also be 
interpreted to mean that military or capability ratios are 
more fundamental to an understanding of war outcomes, 
with choices of strategy playing the role of intervening factors 
that are at least to some extent a reflection or a product of 
those capability ratios. 

The methodological discussions in this book are enlight- 
ening. Readers are also provided with the opportunity to 
compare directly the different results produced by such 
techniques as multinomial logit analysis, ordered logistic 
regression, ordered probit regression analysis, and ordinary- 
least-squares analysis. The theoretical discussions are typi- 
cally well informed and penetrating. If one is willing to 
assume that the complexities involved in the simultaneous 
analysis of 23 independent variables do not invalidate the 
results (a not unreasonable assumption), then the findings 
reported here may well constitute an umportant contribution 
to the field. In short, this book is a valuable addition to the 
literature, in spite of the fact that not all of its (inevitable) 
imperfections are of the trivial variety. 
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